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ADVERTISEMENT, 


The  "Library  of  American  History"  is,  as  its  title  page  purports,  a  collection  of 
valuable  articles  from  various  sources,  many  of  which  have  appeared  only  in  the  Magazines, 
and  have  reached  but  few  readers.  The  publishers  hope  they  are  doing  the  public  an  acceptable 
service  by  embodying  these  documents  in  a  book  where  tliey  may  be  better  preserved,  and 
accessible  at  all  times.  Many  of  the  essays,  sketches,  &c.,  are  truly  gems  of  history.  Among 
the  authors  are  found  the  names  of  Vcrplanck,  Delaplaine,  Knapp,  Ward,  Todd,  Butler, 
McKiernan,  Monette,  Irving,  Audubon,  and  Bancroft;  names  of  high  standing  among  the 
Historians  of  America.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  actors,  in  subjects  treated  upon,  were 
Washington,  Penn,  Marquette,  Capt.  Smith,  Boone,  Paul  Jones,  Adams,  Hancock,  Shelby,  Clark, 

Morgan,  Clinton,  and  FuUon. 

Biographies,  Revolutionary  Battles,  Revolutionary  Reminiscences,  Revolutionary  Anecdotes, 
American  Scenery,  Descriptions  of  Cities  and  Towns,  Important  Edifices,  Antiquities  and  Monu- 
ments, occupy  places  in  the  work. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  articles  which  must  be  read  with  deep  and  lively 
interest— "An  Historical' Sketch  of  the  Natchez,  or  District  of  Natchez;"— "Destruction  of  the 
Moravian  Towns,  on  the  Muskingum  River,  1781;"— "Indian  Attack  upon  Wheeling,  in  1777;"— 
"Old  Cross  Fire  ;  a  Story  of  the  North-western  Border;"— "The  Mississippi;"-" Early  Habits, 
Customs,  &c.,  of  the  West;"— "The  Squatters  of  the  Mississippi;"— "  American  Caverns;"— 
"Cruise  of  the  Sparkler ;"-"  Old  Ironsides  on  a  Lee  Shore ;"-"  Fifty  Years  of  Ohio;"- 
"  Attack  and  Defence  of  the  Alamo." 

The  engravings,  of  which  the  work  contains  about  140,  were  executed  by  some  of 
the  best  wood  engravers  in  America  :  they  embrace  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  Portraits,  Battle 
Scenes,  Plans  of  Battle  Grounds,  Rural  Scenery,  Treaties,  Views  of  Towns  and  Edifices,  &c. 

In  a  few  cases  articles  describing  the  same  events,  by  different  writers,  have  been  selected ; 
but,  as  no  two  persons  see  the  same  objects  precisely  in  the  same  light,  various  phases  are  pre- 
sented; thereby  adding  to  the  value  of  each. 

In  regard  to  the  short  articles  and  pieces  of  poetry  interspersed  through  the  book,  having  but 
little  or  no  reference  to  American  History,  but  possessing  much  intrinsic  merit,  it  may  be  said, 
that  they  do  not  occupy  much  space,  and  the  reader  can  easily  pass  them,  should  the  headings  not 
be  attractive.     But,  as  they  are  so  diversified,  it  is  hoped  that  all  may  prove  acceptable. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY. 


THE   HEROIC  AGE. 


Every  nation,  eminent  for  its  civilization  and  the 
true  greatness  arising  from  it,  has  had  its  heroic  age 
— an  age  to  which  the  patriot  turns  with  the  greatest 
reverence,  and  learns  from  tlie  volume  of  its  history, 
written  or  oral,  the  true  causes  of  its  first  successful 
progress  ;is  a  distinct  empire,  and  the  character  of  the 
men  to  whom  it  is  indebted  for  its  existence  and  per- 
petuity. The  heroic  age  of  a  nation  is  that  period 
when,  in  its  weakest  state  as  a  colony,  the  people,  led 
on  by  some  daring  spirit,  contenil  nianf\dlv  against  all 
obstacles  and  subdue  every  enemy  which  opposes 
their  progress.  It  is  that  age  when  physical  and 
moral  forces  are  opposed — when  the  national  preju- 
dices of  aborigines  and  colonists  must  be  assimilated 
if  not  destroyed,  and  when  the  light  of  civilization 
first  essays  to  dispel  barbarian  darkness.  Assyria, 
Egypt,  Iran,  Carthaije,  Greece,  Etruria,  Rome,  and 
Britain,  have  all  had  their  heroic  ages  ;  and  last  in  the 
catalogue  is  our  owji  Republic. 

Although  two  hundred  years  have  not  yet  elapsed 
since  the  first  English  colony  took  permanent  root  in 
America,  and  planted  that  seed  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  which  has  now  grown  up  such  a  noble  and 
wide-spreading  tree,  yet  the  events  of  those  two  cen- 
turies are  characterized  by  loftier  patriotism,  nobler 
heroism  and  more  enduring  good  to  mankind,  present 
and  future,  than  ever  distinguished  Rome  durini;  the 
thousand  years  from  the  era  of  TuUius,  to  her  rapid 
decline. 

We  behold  with  admiration  the  struggles  of  infant 
Carthage; — but  what  were  they,  compared  to  those 
of  the  weak  colonies  of  America  ?  We  sympathise 
with  the  Moors,  when,  on  reading  the  history  of  the 
past,  we  see  them  disputing,  inch  by  inch,  the  soil  of 
Granada  with  the  barbarians,  and  successfully  introdu- 
cing civilization  and  refinement  into  western  Europe; 
but  their  warfare  was  more  equal  and  their  resources 
far  greater,  than  were  the  Pilgrim  fathers  and  their 
contemporaries.  The  former  were  nerved  for  physical 
strife,  and  had  powerful  allies  near  ;  they  were  dis- 
ciplined in  the  arts  of  war,  and  entered  upon  the  great 
task  of  building  up  a  new  empire,  with  the  united 
strength  of  thousands  concentrated  to  one  point.  Not 
so  the  English  colonists  in  America.  They  came  few 
in  number,  and  those  few  were  separated  from  the 
civilized  world  by  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean. 
They  came  almost  unarmed,  and  reared  their  standard 
in  a  wilderness  filled  with  barbarous  tribes,  exaspera- 
ted by  acts  of  former  transient  settlers,  and  jealous  of 
the  encroachments  of  those  they  deemed  intruders. 
Famine,  sickness,  dissensions,  and  the  conspiracies 


and  attacks  of  their  savage  neijihbors.  were  the  obsta 
cles  which  the  colonists  were  obliged  to  contend  with, 
in  addition  to  the  great  labor  of  levelling  the  dense  for- 
est, constructing  dwellings,  tilling  the  soil  and  organi- 
zing a  civil  government.  But  all  of  these  were  over- 
come ; —  the  savages  were  reduced  to  submission, 
towns  sprang  up  like  magic  in  the  wilderness,  and 
the  foundation  for  a  miglitv  republic,  now  stretching 
over  half  a  continent,  was  laid  deep  and  firm.  To  ac- 
complish all  this,  required  the  exercise  of  all  the  no- 
bler faculties  of  the  human  soul.  It  required  great 
moral  and  personal  courage,  the  zeal  of  benevolent 
patriotism  of  the  most  ardent  nature,  and  the  due  ex- 
ercise and  control  of  all  those  passions  and  sentiments 
which  impart  true  greatness  to  the  character  of  man. 
This  great  work  luas  .accomplished — A  new  empire 
was  formed — the  people  became  a  sovereignty,  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  nations — took  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  a  newly  formed  constitution — and,  with  this 
crowning  act,  ended  the  heroic  age  of  America. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  April,  1607,  three  small  ships, 
of  which  the  largest  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  ttins 
burden,  entered  Chesapeake  bay,  freighted  with  one 
hundred  and  five  men,  a  small  stock  of  provisions,, 
and  a  iew  arms  and  ammunition.  For  four  months 
they  had  been  bufleling  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
for  three  days  previous  to  the  time  in  question,  they 
had  battled  with  a  furious  storm  in  vain  attempts  to 
land  at  Roanoke,  where  Raleigh  had  three  times  plan- 
ted a  colony,  bul  willi  disastrous  consequences.  This 
little  company  ofa<lvenlurers  hadlel't  the  endearments 
of  home,  and  tlie  advantages  of  social  life,  then  so 
great  in  England,  to  build  up  an  empire  in  the  new 
world.  Others  had  preceded  them  with  the  same 
intentions,  and  the  hope  of  individual  gain  ;  but  the 
weapons  of  the  Indian,  sickness,  and  disappointment, 
had  either  destroyed  them  or  driven  them  back  to 
England,  and,  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
years  from  the  time  when  the  shores  of  Virginia  were 
discovered  by  Cabot,  no  permanent  settlement  had 
been  efi'ected  till  this  litde  colony,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Newport,  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Powhatan  river. 

The  morning  was  bright  and  balmy  when  the 
litde  fleet  of  Newport  anchored  off  a  promontory, 
which,  in  honor  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  he  called 
Cape  Henry.  The  land  breeze  was  freighted 
with  the  rich  perfumes  of  early  spring  flowers, 
and  from  the  forests  which  fringed  the  shores  of 
the  bay,  the  melody  of  thousands  of  song-birds 
formed   a  striking    contrast    to    the    tempest  which 
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they  had  just  experienced.  Everyiliing  was  in- 
viting to  the  eye  and  ear,  and  for  several  hours 
these  hardy  adventurers  strolled  amid  the  beauties 
of  nature  in  her  primal  attire,  and  for  the  time 
forgot  the  perils  they  had  passed,  and  the  greater 
perils  yet  to  be  encountered. 

After  taking  in  a  supply  of  fresh  water,  and 
surprised  at  not  meeting  with  any  trace  of  human 
beings,  Newport  weighed  anchor  and  coasted 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  baj'  for  about 
forty  miles,  when  he  entered  the  mouth  of  a  large 
river.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  apparent 
richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  evident  security  of 
the  harbor,  determined  the  colonists  to  make  this 
the  place  of  their  abode.  They  gave  the  name 
of  their  king  (James)  to  the  river,  and  also  to 
their  settlement  ;  and  here  was  planted  the  first 
permanent  English  colony  in  America — here  was 
erected  the  first  town,  and  here  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  men  was  formed  that  nucleus  around 
which,  for  two  centuries  has  been  gathering  an  en- 
lightened population  with  all  its  concomitants, 
until  now  we  present  a  powerful  nation  of  free- 
men, nearly  twenty  millions  in  number! 

Among  those  who  first  landed  at  Jamestown, 
was  Captain  John  Smith, a  maneminently  qualified 
to  conduct  an  enterprise  so  great  as  the  one  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  He  was  brave,  perseve- 
ring, generous,  clear  headed  and  right  hearted, 
but  for  the  possession  of  these  noble  qualities  he 
was  looked  upon  with  jealousy  by  his  compatriots ; 
and  their  contravention  of  an  arrangement  pro- 
viding for  him  a  seat  in  the  colonial  council,  pro- 
duced disastrous  dissensions  at  the  very  outset  of 
their  career  in  the  new  world.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  our  purpose  here  to  refer  to  the  antece- 
dent acts  of  the  king,  or  to  discuss  questions  of 
propriety  in  the  formation  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment;  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  gover- 
nor and  council  for  this  colony  were  appointed  by 
the  kino',  which  commission  was  sealed  and  in- 
structions given  that  it  should  not  be  opened  till 
the  arrival  of  the  colony  to  their  place  of  desti- 
nation. This  arrangement  gave  great  dissatisfac- 
tion, and,  as  we  have  intimated.  Smith  was  ex- 
cluded from  a  seat  in  the  council,  and  even  ac- 
cused of  traitorous  designs.  The  want  of  the 
counsel  and  action  of  such  a  man  was  detri- 
mental to  the  public  weal,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  called  to  his  appointed  place,  after 
having,  at  his  own  request,  submitted  to  the  form 
of  a  trial,  and  being  honorably  acquitted. 

In  June,  Newport  sailed  for  England  according 
to  instructions,  leaving  the  colonists  no  means  of 
escape  from  the  savages  and  disease,  from  both 
of  which  they  suffered  much  before  the  close  of 
the  summer.  Several  were  killed  in  sudden  at- 
tacks from  the  Indians;  and  about  the  beginning 
of  September,  disease  had  swept  away  one  half 
their  number.  Among  these  was  Bartholomew 
Gosnold,  who  planned  and  did  much  toward  for- 


warding the  enterprise.  After  his  death,  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  Smith  as  the  only  man  to  guide 
them  in  this  dark  hour  of  trouble.  He  was  call- 
ed to  preside  in  the  council,  and  he  immediately 
set  about  fortifying  the  town  and  making  prepara- 
tion for  a  supply  of  provisions.  He  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  small  detachment  of  his  people, 
and  in  an  open  boat  boldly  ascended  the  river. 
By  courtesy  among  the  friendly  tribes,  and 
bravery  among  the  hostile,  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing an  abundant  supply  of  provisions  for  the 
little  colony  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  successes, 
he  was  surprised  by  a  hostile  tribe,  and  after  much 
hard  fighting,  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  im- 
mediately dragged  toward  a  tree,  where  they  in- 
tended to  sacrifice  him  after  their  usual  manner. 
Perfectly  calm  and  resolute.  Smith  desired  to  see 
the  Sachem,  to  whom  lie  presented  a  mariner's 
compass,  told  him  to  what  discoveries  it  had  led, 
explained  the  form  and  motion  of  the  earth,  its 
vast  continents  and  mighty  seas — in  a  word. 
Smith  poured  a  flood  of  light  into  the  understand- 
ing of  the  old  chief  that  subdued  his  passions  and 
gained  a  respite  for  the  captive. 

But  this  respite  was  short :  he  was  conveyed 
in  triumph  to  Powhatan,  the  king  or  chief  sachem 
of  the  tribes,  and  by  him  condemned  to  be  put 
to  death  by  beating  out  his  brains  with  clubs. 
At  this  critical  moment  an  angel  of  deliverance 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Pocahontas,  the 
daughter  of  the  king,  who,  sitting  beside  her 
father  had  watched  with  intense  anxiety  the 
preparations  for  the  execution.  She  saw  the 
stone  brought  in,  the  head  of  the  pinioned  captive 
placed  upon  it,  and  the  fatal  clubs  upraised  by 
the  powerful  arms  of  two  warriors.  Tlie  fear  of 
punishment  could  restrain  her  generous  soul  no 
longer,  and  she  sprang  to  the  side  of  the  victim, 
clasped  his  head  in  her  arms,  and  laid  her  own 
upon  the  stone  in  token  of  her  willingness  to  be- 
come a  substitute  for  the  gallant  Smith. 

The  generous  heroism  of  Pocahontas  prevailed 
over  the  cruelty  of  the  tribe,  and  life  and  liberty 
were  granted  to  the  captive.  Nor  did  this  noble  act 
exhaust  the  benevolence  of  the  Indian  princess  ; 
her  whole  soul  was  imbued  with  sympathy  for 
the  defenceless  whites,  and  through  her  influencr 
they  were  long  abundantly  supplied  with  provi- 
sions. Her  father  became  the  friend  of  the 
English — Smith  was  held  by  the  surrounding 
tribes  to  be  little  less  than  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
for  a  time  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  under  his 
guidance,  were  exceedingly  prosperous. 

At  this  time,  (1608)  when  the  influence  of 
Smith  had  produced  peaceable  relations  between 
the  colonists  and  the  Indian  tribes,  a  reinforce- 
ment of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  arrived  from 
England,  bringing  provisions,  seeds  and  agricul- 
tural instruments.  Universal  joy  pervaded  the 
colony  on  the  occurrence  of  this  event,  but  in- 
stead of  being  a  blessing,  it  was  a  real  calamity 
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and  came  very  near  proving  fatal  to  the  infant 
settlement.  Among  the  new  comers  were  a  few 
laborers,  a  large  number  of  gentlemen,  and 
jewellers  and  refiners  of  gold  ;  men  but  little 
suited  to  the  great  task  of  forming  the  basis  of 
a  new  nation.  The  proprietors  of  the  colony  had 
in  view  immediate  gains  to  be  derived  from  the 
mineral  wealth  supposed  to  exist  in  all  parts  of 
America,  and  they  were  not  well  satisfied  with 
the  attention  of  the  colonists  being  turned  to 
other  pursuits,  of  a  character  in  fact  more  utile 
and  prospectively  beneficial. 

The  new  recruits  came  out  animated  with 
golden  visions,  and  these  were  rendered  more 
extravagant  on  the  discovery  that  a  small  stream 
that  issued  from  a  bank  near  Jamestown,  de- 
posited a  glittering  sediment  resembling  gold 
ore.  The  refiners  were  set  at  work,  and  after  a 
bungling  assaying  process,  they  pronounced  it 
gold  of  the  richest  kind.  At  once  the  attention 
of  nearly  the  whole  colony  was  turned  to  mininir, 
and  its  best  interests  were  neglected.  Those 
base  passions  which  characterized  the  o^old- 
hunters  who  followed  Pizarro  into  Peru,  took 
root  and  flourished  here  :  dissensions  arose,  the 
peace  of  the  colony  was  broken  up,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  political  destruction  were  soon  in  active 
operation. 

Smith  saw  with  sorrow  this  abandonment  of 
those  pursuits,  which  alone  could  conduce  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  with  true  patriotism 
he  devoted  all  his  energies  in  averting  the  ruin 
which  seemed  inevitable.  He  foresaw  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  incident  to  the  neglect  of 
agriculture, and  he  determined  to  divert  the  minds 
of  the  colonists  from  their  mad  pursuit.  To  do 
this,  he  planned  an  expedition  for  extending  their 
discoveries  along  the  coast  northward,  and  farther 
into  the  interior,  to  ascertain  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  and  to  plant  a  new  colony 
of  laborers  who  were  yet  free  from  the  delusion 
that  had  seized  a  majority  of  the  Jamestown 
settlers. 

With  his  friend,  Dr.  Russel,  and  a  few  follow- 
ers, Captain  Smith  embarked  in  an  open  boat  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery  along  an  unknown  coast. 
In  two  voyages,  occupying  a  period  of  four 
months,  they  visited  every  inlet  and  bay  on  both 
sides  of  the  Chesapeake  from  Cape  Charles  river 
to  the  Susquehanna  ;  explored  every  estuary  and 
penetrated  far  toward  the  sources  of  several  of 
the  larger  rivers,  and  embraced  a  navigation  of 
above  three  thousand  miles.  They  carefully  ex- 
amined every  territory  into  which  they  penetra- 
ted, made  full  observations  of  the  strength,  char- 
acter and  habits  of  the  various  tribes,  and  after 
encountering  the  most  arduous  toils,  privations 
and  dangers,  they  returned  to  the  settlement, 
bringing  back  information  so  ample  and  perspic- 
uous of  that  portion  of  our  republic  now  known 


as  Virginia  and  Maryland,  that  all  subsequent  re 
searches  are  but  expanded  views  of  their  original 
discoveries.  In  these  two  expeditions,  this  sjreat 
founder  of  civilized  society  in  North  America 
obtained  a  powerful  influence  over  the  tribes  of 
the  wilderness,  and  the  true  relations  of  his 
personal  bravery  during  these  and  subsequent 
voyages  seem  like  chapters  taken  from  the  em- 
bellished volume  of  romance. 

The  harvest  of  1608  fell  short,  and  the  colonists 
looked  forward  with  fear  to  a  season  of  famine. 
But  the  activity  of  Smith  procured  abundant  sup- 
plies for  some  time.  So  long  as  the  rivers  were 
open  he  procured  provisions  by  some  means, 
from  the  Indians,  but  when  winter  set  in,  these 
supplies  were  cut  off".  Powhatan  had  become 
extremcl}'  jealous  of  the  control  of  Smith  over 
the  tribes  of  his  realm,  and  through  the  influence 
of  the  old  chief,  much  assistance  was  withheld 
from  the  whites.  Disappointed  in  the  friendship 
of  Powhatan,  Smith  determined  to  put  on  a  bold 
face  and  bring  the  old  king  to  submission.  He 
conceived  the  dangerous  plan  of  surprisins;  him 
and  carrying  away  his  whole  stock  of  provis- 
ions. The  Indian  prince  had  formed  a  similar 
design  respecting  Smith,  and  for  this  purpose  had 
invited  him  to  his  abode,  with  great  professions 
of  friendship.  During  the  whole  day  he  endeav- 
ored to  persuade  the  Captain  and  his  party  of 
their  perfect  security,  and  to  lay  aside  their  arms. 
Failing  in  this,  he  resolved  to  fall  upon  them  when 
at  supper,  and  thus  destroy  them.  In  this  he 
would  have  succeeded,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
friendship  of  Pocahontas.  She,  who  before  in  the 
hour  of  peril  had  come  like  an  angel  of  mercy  to 
the  rescue  of  Smith,  now  quietly  stole  from  the 
presence  of  her  father,  and  through  the  gloom  of 
the  forest  at  night  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the 
whites,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  revealed  to  the 
Captain  the  secrets  of  the  horrid  plot.  The  En- 
glish were  consequently  prepared  and  thus  saved 
their  lives. 

Soon  after  this  event.  Smith  was  invited  to 
visit  Opecancanough,  the  chief  by  whom  he  was 
formerly  taken  prisoner.  He  made  every  friendly 
pretension,  while  his  men  lay  in  ambush,  ready  to 
fall  upon  the  whites  at  a  given  signal.  Happily, 
Smith  discovered  the  treachery  in  time,  and 
seizing  the  chief  by  the  hair  and  presentin<T  a 
pistol  to  his  breast,  he  led  him  to  the  ambush 
and  made  him  order  his  men,  not  only  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  but  to  fill  his  boats  with  corn. 

At  another  time,  he  Avas  met  alone  in  the 
woods  by  the  chief,  Paspahi,  who  attempted  to 
shoot  him.  Smith  was  armed  only  with  a  sword, 
but  he  unhesitatingly  attacked  the  savage  in  close 
combat.  In  this  struggle  they  fell  into  the  river, 
but  Smith  finally  succeeded  in  grasping  the  chief 
by  the  throat,  dragged  him  ashore,  and  led  hira 
a   prisoner   to   Jamestown.      These   and    many 
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other  acts  of  personal  bravery  on  the  part  of 
Smith,  re-awakened  that  reverence  for  him  among 
the  tribes,  which  the  treachery  of  Powhatan  had 
weakened,  and  secured  peace  to  the  colony  as 
long  as  he  was  in  Virginia. 

He  performed  the  duties  of  president  of  the 
colony  with  the  most  rigid  exactness,  and  en- 
forced with  severity,  every  law  which  tended  to 
the  public  weal.  Industrious  himself,  he  made 
laws  to  oblige  others  to  be  so,  and  although  some 
murmured  at  his  severity,  all  acknowledged  that 
his  system  was  calculated  to  give  health  to  their 
persons  and  strength  to  the  state.  In  connexion 
with  the  labor  of  tilling  the  soil  they  turned  their 
attention  to  the  useful  arts  ;  manufactured  tar, 
pitch  and  potashes,  and  made  glass  and  earthen- 
ware. During  the  winter  of  1608-9,  they  built 
twenty  new  houses,  erected  two  blockhouses, 
made  nets  for  fishing,  dug  a  well  in  the  fort,  and 


commenced  another  fortress  upon  an  eminence 
that  overlooked  the  town  ;  and  as  spring  advanced 
they  cleared  up  and  prepared  for  tillage  many 
acres  of  land. 

Such  was  the  prosperous  state  of  the  colony 
of  Virginia  under  the  guidance  of  Smith,  when, 
through  the  intrigues  and  misrepresentations  of 
those  whom  he  had  dismissed  from  the  settlement, 
he  was  superceded ;  and,  having  met  with  a 
severe  accident,  requiring  good  surgical  atten- 
dance, he  sailed  for  England,  leaving  behind  him, 
in  a  permanent  and  now  prosperous  colony,  the 
good  fruit  of  three  years  of  incessant  toil  and 
hardship.  He  left  behind  him  the  germ  of  a 
great  nation,  and  when  we  view  him  in  the  true 
light  in  which  correct  history  places  him,  as  the 
instrument  in  the  salvation  of  the  Virginia  colony, 
we  cannot  but  regard  him  as  the  great  founder 
of  civilization  on  the  western  continent. 


Inauguration  of  Washington. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

Bons  1732— DiEi.  1799. 
We  do  not  propose  to  present  to  our  readers  a 
history  of  the  life  of  Washington.  Americans  are 
all  of  them  familiar  with  the  leading  events  in  the 
biography  of  that  truly  great  and  good  man.  Our 
object  is  merely  to  mention  a  few  interesting  anec- 
dotes in  regard  to  liiin,  which  are  new  to  us,  and 
doubtless  will  be  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  which 


we  have  found  recorded  in  a  book  that  ought  to  be 
in  the  hand  of  every  son  and  daughter  of  America, 
Paulding's  admirable  Life  of  Washington.  And  first 
of  Washington's  birthplace: — 

"  The  house  in  which  Washington  was  born  stood 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  junction  of  Pope's  creek 
with  the  Potomack,  and  was  either  burned  or  pulled 
down  long  previous  to  the  revolution.  A  few  scanty 
relicks  alone  remain  to  mark  the  spot  which  will 
ever  be  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.     A  clump 
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of  old  decayed  fig-trees,  probably  coeval  with  the 
mansion,  yet  exists;  a  number  of  vines,  and  shrubs, 
and  flowers,  still  reproduce  themselves  every  year, 
as  if  to  mark  its  site,  and  flourish  among  the  hallowed 
ruins ;  and  a  stone,  placed  there  by  Mr.  George 
Washington  Custis,  bears  the  simple  inscription, 
'Here,  on  the  Uth  of  February,'  (0.  S.)  '1732, 
George  Washington  was  born.' 

"  The  spot  is  of  the  deepest  interest,  not  only  from 
its  associations,  but  its  natural  beauties.  It  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  Maryland  shore  of  the  Poto- 
mack,  one  of  the  most  majestick  of  rivers,  and  of  its 
course  for  many  miles  towards  Chesapeake  bay. 
An  aged  gentleman,  still  living  in  the  neighbourhood, 
remembers  the  house  in  which  Washington  was 
born.  It  was  a  low-pitched,  single-storied,  frame- 
building,  with  four  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  an 
enormous  chimney  at  each  end  on  the  outside. — 
This  was  the  style  of  the  better  sort  of  houses  in 
those  days,  and  they  are  still  occasionally  seen  in 
the  old  settlements  of  Virginia." 

When  speaking  of  his  early  life,  Mr.  Paulding 
mentions  the  following  :  "  Mrs.  Washington  was  very 
fond  of  fine  horses,  insomuch  that  when  on  one  oc- 
casion she  had  become  possessed  of  a  pair  of  hand- 
some grays,  she  caused  thejn  to  be  turned  out  to 
pasture  in  a  meadow  in  front  of  the  house,  from 
whence  they  could  at  all  times  be  seen  from  the  win- 
dow of  her  sitting-room.  It  chanced  that  she  at  one 
time  owned  a  favourite  young  horse,  which  had  never 
been  broke  to  the  saddle,  and  no  one  was  permitted 
to  ride.  On  some  occasion,  a  party  of  youthful 
Nimrods  on  a  visit  to  the  house,  proposed,  after  din- 
ner, to  mount  the  colt  and  make  the  circuit  of  the 
pasture.  No  one  could  do  the  feat,  and  many  were 
defeated  in  attempting  to  mount,  or  thrown  from  his 
back  afterward.  Washington,  then  but  a  youth, 
succeeded,  however,  and  gave  the  favourite  such  a 
breathing  that  he  at  length  fell  under  his  rider,  who 
immediately  went  and  told  his  mother  what  he  had 
done.  Her  reply  deserves  to  be  recorded  :  '  Young 
man,'  said  she,  '  I  forgive  you,  because  you  have 
the  courage  to  tell  the  truth  at  once  ;  had  you  skulk- 
ed away,  I  should  have  despised  you.' 

His  conduct  at  Braddock's  defeat  deserves  mention : 
"  After  a  few  discharges  from  the  unseen  destroyers 
in  the  wood,  Washington  remained  of  all  the  aids 
alive.  In  fact  the  whole  duties  of  the  day  devolved 
on  him,  and  the  entire  resistance  on  the  troops  of 
Virginia.  He  exposed  himself  to  thousands  of  un- 
erring marksmen  ;  his  clothes  were  perforated  with 
bullets,  and  twice  was  his  horse  shot  under  him. 
Yet  he  escaped  without  a  wound,  as  if  to  justify  the 
prediction  of  the  old  Indian  warriour  that  led  the  hos- 
tile savages,  who  used  long  afterward  to  declare : 


'  That  man  was  never  to  be  killed  by  a  bullet,  for 
he  had  seventeen  times  had  a  fair  shot  at  him  with 
his  rifle,  yet  could  not  bring  him  down.' 

"  All  accounts  agree  that  the  unfortunate  Braddock 
behaved  with  great  gallantry,  though  with  little  dis- 
cretion, in  this  trying  situation.  He  encouraged  his 
soldiers,  and  was  crying  out  with  his  speaking-trum- 
pet, '  Hurrah,  boys !  lose  the  saddle  or  win  the 
horse !'  when  a  bullet  struck  him,  and  he  fell  to 
the  ground,  exclaiming:  'Ha,  boys!  I'm  gone!' 
During  all  this  time,  not  a  cannon  had  been  fired  by 
the  British  forces.  It  was  at  this  moment,  that  one 
who  was  with  him  at  the  time,  who  is  still  living, 
and  on  whose  humble  testimony  I  rely  even  with 
more  confidence  than  on  the  more  imposing  authori- 
ty of  history,  thus  describes  Washington:  "I  saw 
him  take  hold  of  a  brass  fieldpiece,  as  if  it  had  benn 
a  stick.  He  looked  like  a  fury  ;  he  tore  the  sheet- 
lead  from  the  touchhole ;  he  placed  one  hand  on  the 
muzzle,  the  other  on  the  breech ;  he  pulled  with 
this,  and  pushed  with  that,  and  wheeled  it  round  as 
if  it  had  been  nothing.  It  tore  the  ground  like  a 
barshare.  *  The  powder-monkey  rushed  up  with 
the  fire,  and  then  the  cannon  began  to  bark,  I  tell 
you.  They  fought  and  they  fought,  and  the  Indians 
began  to  holla,  when  the  rest  of  the  brass  cannon 
made  the  bark  of  the  trees  fly,  and  the  Indians 
come  down.  That  place  they  call  Rock  Hill,  and 
there  they  left  five  hundred  men  dead  on  the 
ground.' " 

The  following  tale  of  horrour  which  Washington 
related  on  a  particular  occasion,  when  questioned  on 
the  subject  by  a  cherished  friend,  will  give  some 
idea  of  scenes  that  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence 
during  these  gloomy  and  disastrous  times :  "  One 
day,"  said  Washington,  "  as  we  were  traversing  a 
part  of  the  frontier,  we  came  upon  a  single  log-house, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  a  little  clearing  surrounded 
by  woods  on  all  sides.  As  we  approached,  we  heard 
the  report  of  a  gun,  the  usual  signal  of  coming  hor- 
rours.  Our  party  crept  cautiously  through  the  un- 
derwood, until  we  approached  near  enough  to  see 
what  we  had  already  foreboded.  A  smoke  was 
slowly  making  its  way  through  the  roof  of  the  house, 
while,  at  the  same  moment,  a  party  of  Indians  came 
forth  laden  with  plunder,  consisting  of  clothes,  do- 
mesiick  utensils,  household  furniture,  and  dripping 
scalps.  We  fired,  and  killed  all  but  one,  who  tried 
to  get  away,  but  was  soon  shot  down. 

"  On  entering  the  hut,  we  saw  a  sight  that,  though 
we  were  familiar  with  blood  and  massacre,  struck 
us,  at  least  myself,  with  feelings  more  mournful  than 
I  had  ever  experienced  before.     On  a  bed  in  one 


*A  kind  of  plough. 
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comer  of  the  room  lay  the  boJy  of  a  young  woman 
swimmint;  in  blood,  with  a  gash  in  her  forehead 
which  almost  separated  the  head  into  two  parts. 
On  her  breast  lay  Uvo  little  babes,  apparently  twins, 
less  than  a  twelvemonth  old,  with  their  heads  also 
cut  open.  Their  innocent  blood,  which  had  once 
flowed  in  the  same  veins,  now  mingled  in  one  cur- 
rent again.  I  was  inured  to  scenes  of  bloodshed 
and  misery,  but  this  cut  me  to  the  soul,  and  never  in 
my  afterlife  did  I  raise  my  hand  against  a  savage 
without  calling  to  mind  the  mother  with  her  little 
twins,  their  heads  cleft  asunder. 

"  On  examining  the  tracks  of  the  Indians  to  see 
what  other  murders  they  might  have  committed,  we 
found  a  little  boy,  and  a  few  steps  beyond  his  father, 
both  scalped,  and  both  stone  dead.  From  the  prints 
of  the  feet  of  the  boy,  it  would  seem  he  had  been 
following  the  plough  with  his  father,  who  being 
probably  shot  down,  he  had  attempted  to  escape. 
But  the  poor  boy  was  followed,  overtaken,  and  mur- 
dered. The  ruin  was  complete.  Not  one  of  the 
family  had  been  spared.  Such  was  the  character  of 
our  miserable  warfare.  The  wretched  people  on  the 
frontier  never  went  to  rest  without  bidding  each 
other  farewell ;  for  the  chances  were  they  might 
never  wake  again,  or  wake  only  to  find  their  last 
sleep.  On  leaving  one  spot  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing protection  to  another  point  of  exposure,  the  scene 
was  often  such  as  I  shall  never  forget.  The  women 
and  children  clung  round  our  knees,  beseeching  us 
to  stay  and  protect  them,  and  crying  out  for  God's 
sake  not  to  leave  them  to  be  butchered  by  the  sav- 
ages. A  hundred  times,  I  declare  to  Heaven,  I 
would  have  laid  down  my  life  with  pleasure,  even 
under  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  could  I  have 
ensured  the  safety  of  those  suH'ering  people  by  the 
sacrifice." 

The  following  details  in  relation  to  Washington's 
marriage,  are  related  by  Mr.  Paulding:  "  Soon  after 
his  retirement  from  the  service,  he  married  Mrs. 
Martha  Custis,  a  lady  born  in  the  same  year  with 
himself,  of  con.4iderable  personal  attractions,  and 
large  fortune.  Her  maiden  name  was  Dandridge, 
and  both  by  birth  and  marriage  she  was  connected 
with  some  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  Vir- 
ginia. All  her  claims  to  distinction  from  family  con- 
nexions are  now,  however,  merged  in  the  one  great 
name  of  Washington,  and  derive  their  purest  lustre 
from  an  association  with  the  Father  of  Ids   country. 

"It  has  been  related  to  me  by  one  whoseautliorityl 
cannot  doubt,  that  the  first  meeting  of  Colonel  Wash- 
ington with  his  future  wife  was  entirely  accidental, 
and  took  place  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
who  resided  on  the  Pamunkey,  one  of  the  branches 
of  York  river.  Washington  was  on  his  way  to  Wil- 
liamsburgh,  on  somewhat  pressing  business,  when 
he  met  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  who,  according  to  the 
good  old  Virginia  custom,  which  forbids  a  traveller 
to  pass  the  door  without  doing  homage  at  the  fireside 
of  hospitality,  insisted  on  his  stopping  an  hour  or 
two  at  his  mansion.  Washington  complied  unwil- 
lingly, for  his  business  was  urgent.  But  it  is  said 
that  he  was  in  no  haste  to  depart,  for  he  had  met 
the  lady  of  his  fate  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Martha 
Custis,  of  the  White  House,  county  of  New  Kent, 
in  Virginia. 

"  I  have  now  before  me  a  copy  of  an  original  picture 
of  this  lady,  taken  about  the  time  of  which  I  am 


treating,  wlien  she  captivated  the  affections  of  Wash- 
ington. It  represents  a  figure  rather  below  the  middle 
size,  with  hazel  eyes,  and  hair  of  the  same  colour, 
finely-rounded  arms,  a  beautiful  chest  and  taper 
waist,  dressed  in  a  blue  silk  robe  of  the  fashion  of 
the  times,  and  altogether  furnishing  a  very  sufficient 
apology  to  a  young  gentleman  of  seven-and-twenty 
for  delaying  his  journey,  and  perhaps  forgetting  his 
errand  for  a  time.  The  sun  went  down  and  rose 
again  before  Washington  departed  for  Williamsburgh, 
leaving  his  heart  behind  him,  and,  perhaps,  carrying 
another  away  in  exchange.  Having  completed  Ins 
business  at  the  seat  of  government,  he  soon  after 
visited  the  White  House,  and  being  accustomed,  as 
my  informant  says,  to  energetick  and  persevering 
action,  won  the  lady  and  carried  her  ofl'  from  a  crowd 
of  rivals.  The  marriage  took  place  in  the  winter 
of  1759,  but  at  what  precise  date  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  record,  nor  is  it,  I  believe,  within  the  recol- 
lection of  any  person  living." 

In  regard  to  Washington's  habits  of  life,  Mr  P. 
remarks :  "  His  habits  of  life  are  a  pattern  to  everyone 
His  moments  were  numbered,  and  divided,  and  de- 
voted to  his  various  objects  and  pursuits.  His  hours 
of  rising  and  going  to  bed  were  the  same  throughout 
every  season  of  the  year.  He  always  shaved, 
dressed  himself,  and  answered  hi.s  letters  by  candle- 
light in  summer  and  winter  ;  and  his  time  I'or  retiring 
to  rest  was  nine  o'clock,  whether  he  had  company 
or  not.  He  breakfasted  at  seven  o'clock  in  summer, 
and  eight  in  winter  ;  dined  at  two,  and  drank  his 
tea,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  early  in  the  evening, 
never  taking  any  supper.  His  breakfast  always 
consisted  of  four  small  corn-cakes,  split,  buttered, 
and  divided  into  quarters,  with  two  small-sized  cups 
of  tea.  At  dinner,  he  ate  with  a  good  appetite,  but 
was  not  choice  of  his  food  ;  drank  small-beer  at  his 
meals,  and  two  glasses  of  old  Madeira  after  the 
cloth  was  removed.  He  scarcely  ever  exceeded  that 
quantity.  The  kernels  of  two  or  three  black-walnuts 
completed  the  repast.  He  was  verj-  kind,  afiectim- 
ate,  and  attentive  to  his  family,  scrupulously  observant 
of  every  thing  relating  to  the  comfort,  as  well  as 
the  deportment  and  manners,  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers. 

"  His  habits  of  military  command  produced  a  sim- 
ilar system  with  regard  to  his  servants,  of  whom  he 
exacted  prompt  attention  and  obedience.  These 
conditions  complied  with,  and  they  were  sure  of 
never  being  subjected  to  caprice  or  passion.  Neg- 
lect or  ill-conduct  was  promptly  noticed,  for  the  eye 
of  the  master  was  every  where,  and  nothing  connect- 
ed with  the  economy  of  his  estate  escaped  him. 
He  knew  the  value  of  independence,  and  the  mode 
by  which  it  is  obtained  and  preserved.  With  him 
idleness  was  an  object  of  contempt,  and  prodigality 
of  aversion.  He  never  murdered  an  hour  in  wilful 
indolence,  or  wasted  a  dollar  in  worthless  enjoyment. 
He  was  as  free  froni  extravagance  as  from  meanness 
or  parsimony,  and  never  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
life  did  he  turn  his  back  on  a  friend,  or  trifle  with  a 
creditor." 

Washington's  personal  appearance  at  the  time  of 
taking  command  of  the  army  of  the  revolution,  is 
thus  described  : — 

"  Washington  was  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height ; 
robust,  but  of  perfect  symmetry  in  his  proportions  ; 
eminently  calculated  to  sustain  fatigue,  yet  without 
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that  heaviness  which  usually  accompanies  great 
muscular  power,  and  abates  active  exertion. — His 
movements  were  graceful ;  his  manner  displayed  a 
grave  self-possession,  and  was  easy  and  alTable.  All 
those  who  ever  associated  with  him  have  reniirked 
that  indescribable  dignity  which,  though  it  created 
an  aflectionate  confidence,  at  the  same  time  repressed 
all  freedoms,  and  forbade  the  indulgence  of  the  slight- 
est indecorum  in  his  presence.  His  most  remarkable 
feature  was  his  mouth,  which  was  perfectly  unique. 
The  lips  firm  and  compressed.  The  under  jaw 
seemed  to  grasp  the  upper  with  force,  as  if  the  mus- 
cles were  in  fidl  action,  even  while  he  sat  perfectly 
still  and  composed.  Yet  an  air  of  benignity  and 
repose  always  pervaded  his  face,  and  his  smile  dis- 
played an  extraordinary  attraction.  No  man  ever 
possessed  in  a  higher  degree  the  art,  or  rather  the 
moral  and  physical  qualifications,  to  ensure  the  re- 
spect and  afiection  of  all  that  came  within  the  circle 
of  his  influence." 

Washington  after  his  retirement  from  the  pres- 
idency. 

"  Like  all  truly  great  men,  the  manners  of  Wash- 
ington, though  eminently  dignified,  were  adorned  by 
the  most  unaflected  simplicity.  He  relished  the  in- 
nocent gayety  of  youth,  the  sprightly  gambols  of 
children,  and  enjoyed  a  decorous  jest  or  humorous 
anecdote  with  a  peculiar  relish.  If,  while  perusing 
a  book  or  a  newspaper  in  the  domostick  circle,  he 
met  with  any  thing  amusing  or  remarkable,  he  woidd 
read  it  aloud  for  their  entertainment,  and  never  failed 
to  participate  in  every  innocent  or  sportive  frolick 
that  was  going  on  around  him.  His  dignity  was  not 
that  of  pride  or  moroseness,  but  of  intellect  and 
virtue  ;  and  among  those  he  loved,  he  laughed  and 
joked  like  others.  He  was  accustomed  sometimes 
to  tell  the  following  story  : — 

"  On  one  occasion,  during  a  visit  he  paid  to  Mount 
Vernon  while  president,  he  had  invited  the  company 
of  two  distinguished  lawyers,  each  of  whom  after- 
ward attained  to  the  highest  judicial  situations  in 
this  country.  They  came  on  horseback,  and,  for 
convenience,  or  some  other  purpose,  had  bestowed 
their  wardrobe  in  the  same  pair  of  saddlebags,  each 
one  occupying  his  side.  On  their  arrival,  wet  to  the 
skin  by  a  shower  of  rain,  they  were  shown  into  a 
chamber  to  change  their  garments.  One  unlocked 
his  side  of  the  hair,  and  the  first  thing  he  drew  forth 
was  a  black  bottle  of  whiskey.  He  insisted  that 
this  was  his  companion's  repository  ;  but  on  unlock- 
ing the  other,  there  were  found  a  huge  twist  of  to- 
bacco, a  few  pieces  of  corn-bread,  and  the  complete 
equipment  of  a  wagoner's  pack-saddle.  Thev  had 
exchanged  saddlebags  with  some  traveller  on  tlie 
■way,  and  finally  made  their  appearance  in  borrowed 
clothes  that  fitted  them  most  ludicrously.  The  gen- 
eral was  highly  diverted,  and  amused  himself  with 
anticipating  the  dismay  of  the  wagoner  when  he 
discovered  this  oversight  of  the  men  of  law.  It 
was  during  this  visit  that  Washington  prevailed  on 
one  of  his  guests  to  enter  into  publick  life,  and  thus 
secured  to  his  country  the  services  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  magistrates  of  this  or  any  other 
age. 

"  Another  anecdote  of  a  more  touching  character 
is  derived  from  a  source  which,  if  I  were  permitted 
to  mention,  would  not  only  vouch  for  its  truth,  but 
give  it  additional  value  and  interest.     When  W^ash- 


ington  retired  from  publick  life,  his  name  and  fame 
excited  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  at  large,  and  most 
especially  the  more  youthful  portion,  a  degree  of 
reverence  which,  by  checking  their  vivacity  or  awing 
them  into  silence,  often  gave  him  great  pain.  Being 
once  on  a  visit  to  Colonel  Blackburn,  ancestor  to  the 
exemplary  matron  who  now  possesses  Mount  Ver- 
non, a  large  company  of  young  people  were  assem- 
bled to  welcome  his  arrival,  or  on  some  other  festive 
occasion.  The  general  was  unusually  cheerful  and 
animated,  but  he  observed  that  whenever  he  made 
his  appearance,  the  dance  lost  its  vivacity,  the  little 
gossipings  in  corners  ceased,  and  a  solemn  silence 
prevailed,  as  at  the  presence  of  one  they  eithel 
feared  or  reverenced  too  much  to  permit  them  to  en- 
joy themselves.  He  strove  to  remove  this  restraint 
by  mixing  familiarly  among  them,  and  chatting  with 
unaffected  hilarity.  But  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  there 
was  a  spell  on  the  little  circle,  and  he  retired  among 
the  elders  in  an  adjoining  room,  appearing  to  be  much 
pained  at  the  restraint  his  presence  inspired.  When, 
however,  the  young  people  had  again  become  anima- 
ted, he  arose  cautiously  from  his  seat,  walked  on 
tiptoe  to  the  door,  which  was  ajar,  and  stood  con- 
teinplating  the  scene  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
with  a  look  of  genuine  and  benevolent  pleasure  that 
went  to  the  very  hearts  of  the  parents  who  were 
observing  him. 

"  As  illustrating  his  character  and  affording  an  ex- 
ample of  his  great  self-command,  the  following 
anecdote  is  appropriate  to  my  purpose.  It  is  derived 
from  Judge  Breckenridge  himself,  who  used  often 
to  tell  the  story.  The  judge  was  an  inimitable 
humorist,  and,  on  a  particular  occasion,  fell  in  with 
Washington  at  a  publick  house,  where  a  large  com- 
pany had  gathered  together  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  improving  the  navigation  of 
the  Potomack.  They  supped  at  the  same  table,  and 
Mr.  Breckenridge  essayed  all  his  powers  of  humour 
to  divert  the  general ;  but  in  vain.  He  seemed 
aware  of  his  purpose,  and  listened  without  a  smile. 
However,  it  so  happened  that  the  chambers  of  Wash- 
ington and  Breckenridge  adjoined,  and  were  only 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin  partition  of  pine 
boards.  The  general  had  retired  first,  and  when  the 
judge  entered  his  own  room,  he  was  delighted  to  hear 
Washington,  who  was  already  in  bed,  laughing  to 
himself  with  infinite  glee,  no  doubt  at  the  recollection 
of  his  stories." 

The  following  account  of  Washington's  last  illness 
is  from  a  memorandum  of  his  private  secretary 
Tobias  Lear  : — 

"  On  Thursday,  Dec.  12,  the  general  rode  out  to 
his  farms  at  about  ten  o'clock,  and  did  not  return 
home  till  past  three.  Soon  after  he  went  out  the 
weather  became  very  bad  ;  rain,  hail,  and  snow  fal- 
ling alternately,  with  a  cold  wind.  When  he  came 
in,  I  carried  some  letters  to  him  to  frank,  intending 
to  send  them  to  the  posfoftice.  He  franked  the  let- 
ters, but  said  the  weather  was  too  bad  to  send  a 
servant  to  the  office  that  evening.  I  observed  to  him 
that  I  was  afraid  he  had  got  wet ;  he  said,  no  ;  his 
greatcoat  had  kept  him  dry :  but  his  neck  appeared 
to  be  quite  wet — the  snow  was  hanging  on  his  hair. 

"  He  came  to  dinner  without  changing  his  dress. 
In  the  evening  he  appeared  as  well  as  usual.  A 
heavy  fall  of  snow  took  place  on  Friday,  which  pre- 
vented the  general  from  riding  out  as  usual.     He 
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had  taken  cold,  (undoubtedly  from  being  so  much  | 
exposed  the  day  before,)  and  complained  of  having 
a  sore  throat ;  he  had  a  hoarseness,  which  increased  ' 
in  the  evening,  but  he  made  light  of  it,  as  he  would 
never  take  any  thing  to  carry  off  a  cold, — always 
observing,  '  Let  it  go  as  it  came.'  In  the  evening, 
the  papers  having  come  from  the  poslollice,  he  sat 
m  tlie  room  with  Mrs.  Washington  ami  myself,  read- 
ing them  till  about  nine  o'clock.  On  his  retiring  to 
bed  he  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health,  except  the 
cold,  which  he  considered  as  trifling — he  had  been 
remarkably  cheerful  all  the  evening. 

"  About  two  or  three  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning, 
he  awoke  Mrs.  Washington,  and  informed  her  that 
he  felt  very  unwell,  and  had  an  ague.  She  observed 
that  he  could  scarcely  speak,  and  breathed  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  she  wished  to  get  up  and  call  a  servant ; 
but  the  general  would  not  permit  her,  lest  she  should 
take  cold.  As  soon  as  the  day  appeared,  the  woman 
Caroline  went  into  the  room  to  make  a  fire,  and  the 
general  desired  that  Mr.  Uawiins,  one  of  the  over- 
seers, who  was  used  to  bleeding  the  people,  might 
be  sent  for  to  bleed  him  before  the  doctor  could 
arrive.  I  was  sent  for — went  to  the  general's  cham- 
ber, where  Mrs.  Washington  was  up,  and  related  to 
me  his  being  taken  ill  between  two  and  three  o'clock, 
as  before  stated.  I  found  him  breathing  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  hardly  able  to  utter  a  word  intelligibly. 
I  went  out  instantly,  and  wrote  a  line  to  Dr.  Plask, 
and  sent  it  with  all  speed.  Immediately  I  returned 
to  the  general's  chamber,  where  1  found  him  in  the 
same  situation  I  had  left  him.  A  mixture  of  molas- 
ses, vinegar,  and  butter  was  prepared,  but  he  could 
not  swallow  a  drop  ;  whenever  he  attempted  he  was 
distressed,  convulsed,  and  almost  suflbcated. 

"  Mr.  Rawlins  came  in  soon  after  sunrise,  and 
prepared  to  bleed  him ;  when  the  arm  was  readv, 
the  general,  observing  Rawlins  appeared  agitated, 
said,  with  difficulty,  '  Don't  be  afraid  ;'  and  after  the 
incision  was  made,  he  observed  the  orifice  was  not 
large  enough ;  however,  the  blood  ran  pretty  freely. 
Mrs.  Washington,  not  knowing  whether  bleeding 
was  proper  in  the  general's  situation,  begged  that 
much  might  not  be  taken  from  him,  and  desired  me 
to  stop  it.  When  I  was  about  to  untie  the  string, 
the  general  put  up  his  hand  to  prevent  it,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  could  speak,  said,  '  More.' 

"  Mrs.  Washington  still  uneasy  lest  too  much 
blood  should  be  drawn,  it  was  stopped  after  about 
half  a  pint  had  been  taken.  Finding  that  no  relief 
was  obtained  from  bleeding,  and  that  nothing  could 
be  swallowed,  I  proposed  bathing  the  throat  exter- 
nally with  sal  volatile,  which  was  done  ;  a  piece  of 
flannel  was  then  put  round  his  neck.  His  feet  were 
also  soaked  in  warm  water,  but  this  gave  no  relief. 
By  Mrs.  Washington's  request,  I  despatched  a  mes- 
senger for  Dr.  Brown  of  Port  Tobacco.  About  nine 
o'clock.  Dr.  Craik  arrived,  and  put  a  blister  of  can- 
tharides  on  the  throat  of  the  general,  and  took  more 
blood,  and  had  some  vinegar  and  hot  water  set 
in  a  teapot,  for  him  to  draw  in  the  steam  from  the 
spout. 

"  He  also  had  sage-tea  and  vinegar  mixed  and 
used  as  a  gargle,  but  when  he  held  back  his  head  to 
lei  it  run  down,  it  almost  produced  suffocation. 
When  the  mixture  came  out  of  his  mouth  some 
phlegm  followed  it,  and  he  would  attempt  to  cough, 
which    the   doctor    encouraged,  but   without  effect. 


About  eleven  o'clock,  Dr.  Dick  was  sent  for.  Dr 
Craik  bled  the  general  again  ;  no  effect  was  pro- 
duced, and  he  continued  in  the  same  state,  unable  to 
swallow  any  thing.  Dr.  Dick  came  in  about  three 
o'clock,  and  Dr.  Brown  arrived  soon  after  ;  when, 
after  consultation,  the  general  was  bled  again  :  the 
blood  ran  slowly,  appeared  very  thick,  and  did  not 
produce  any  symptoms  of  fainting.  At  four  o'clock, 
the  general  could  swallow  a  little.  Calomel  and 
tarlar-emetiek  were  administered  without  effect. 
About  half-past  four  o'clock  he  requested  me  to  ask 
Mrs.  Washington  to  come  to  his  bedside,  when  he 
desired  her  to  go  down  to  his  room,  and  take  from 
his  desk  two  wills  which  she  would  find  there,  and 
bring  them  to  him,  which  she  did.  Upon  looking  at 
one,  which  he  observed  was  useless,  he  desired  her 
to  burn  it,  which  she  did  ;  and  then  took  the  other 
and  put  it  away.  After  this  was  done,  I  returned 
again  to  his  bedside  and  took  his  hand.  He  said  to 
me,  '  I  find  I  am  going^ — my  breath  cannot  con- 
tinue long — I  believed  from  the  first  attack  it  would 
be  fatal.  Do  you  arrange  and  record  all  my  military 
letters  and  papers  ;  arrange  my  accounts  and  settle 
my  books,  as  you  know  more  about  them  than  any 
one  else  ;  and  let  Mr.  Rawlins  finish  recording  my 
other  letters,  which  he  has  begun.'  He  asked  when 
Mr.  Lewis  and  Washington  would  return  ?  I  told 
him  that  I  believed  about  the  twentieth  of  the  month. 
He  made  no  reply. 

"  The  physicians  arrived  between  five  and  six 
o'clock,  and  when  they  came  to  his  bedside.  Dr. 
Craik  asked  him  if  he  would  sit  up  in  the  bed  :  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  me  and  was  raised  up,  when  he 
said  to  the  physician  : — '  I  feel  myself  going ;  you 
had  better  not  take  any  more  trouble  about  mr',  but 
let  me  go  oft"  quietly  ;  I  cannot  last  long.'  They 
found  what  had  been  done  was  without  effect ;  he 
laid  down  again,  and  they  retired,  excepting  Dr. 
Craik.  He  then  said  to  him  : — '  Doctor,  I  die  hard, 
but  I  am  not  afraid  to  go  ;  I  believed  from  my  first 
attack  I  should  not  survive  it ;  my  breath  cannot 
last  long.'  The  doctor  pressed  his  hand,  but  could 
not  utter  a  word  ;  he  retired  from  the  bedside  and 
sat  by  the  fire,  absorbed  in  grief.  About  eight  o'clock, 
the  physicians  again  came  into  the  room,  and  ap- 
plied blisters  to  his  legs,  but  went  out  without  a  ray 
of  hope.  From  this  time  he  appeared  to  breathe 
with  less  difficulty  than  he  had  done,  but  was  very 
restless,  continually  changing  his  position,  to  en- 
deavour to  gel  ease.  I  aided  him  all  in  my  power, 
and  was  gratified  in  believing  he  felt  it,  for  he  would 
look  upon  me  with  eyes  speaking  gratitude,  but  un- 
able to  utter  a  word  without  great  distress.  About 
ten  o'clock  he  made  several  attempts  to  speak  to  me 
before  he  could  effect  it  ;  at  length  he  said,  '  I  am 
just  going.  Have  me  decently  buried  ;  and  do  not 
let  my  body  be  put  into  the  vault  in  less  than  two 
days  after  I  am  dead.'  I  bowed  assent.  He  looked 
at  me  again  and  said,  '  Do  you  understand  me  V  I 
replied,  '  Yes,  sir.'  '  'Tis  well,'  said  he.  About 
ten  minutes  before  he  expired,  his  breathing  became 
much  easier  :  he  lay  quietly  :  he  withdrew  his  hand 
'.  from  mine,  and  felt  his  own  pulse.  I  spoke  to  Dr. 
Craik,  who  sat  bv  the  fire  ;  he  came  to  the  bedside. 
The  general's  hand  fell  from  his  wrist ;  I  took  it  in 
mine,  and  placed  it  on  my  breast.  Dr.  Craik  placed 
his  hands  over  his  eyes  ;  and  he  expired  without  a 
1  sigh." 
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MOUNT  VERNON. 

The  enoraving  on  the  opposite  page,  repre- 
sents a  view  o*"  Mount  Vernon.  It  is  from  a  picture 
painted  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Chapman,  and  forms 
the  second  in  the  series  of  "  Residences  of  the  Pres- 
idents" with  which  we  propose  to  embeUish  the 
present  work. 

Mt.  Vernon  is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Americans  ; 
it  is  the  spot  to  which  many  a  pilgrim  wends  his 
way,  anxious  to  drop  a  tear  at  the  tomb  of  the  Father 
of  his  country. 

The  following  account  of  a  visit  to  that  hallowed 
place,  was  published  a  year  or  two  since  :— 

"  We  thought  to  gallop  to  Mount  Vernon,  (from 
Alexandria,)  but  the  chance  of  missing  the  way,  and 
the  tiresomeness  of  a  gig,  induced  us  to  take  a  hack- 
ney coach.  Accordingly,  we  took  magnificent  pos- 
session, and  ordered  it  on  with  all  convenient  de- 
spatch. But  hasle  was  out  of  the  question — for  never 
was  worse  road  extant  than  that  to  Mount  Vernon. 
Still  in  the  season  of  foliage,  it  may  be  a  romantick 
route.  As  it  was,  we  saw  nothing  to  attract  the  eye 
as  particularly  engaging,  save  a  few  seats  scattered 
among  the  hills,  and  occupying  some  picturesque 
eminences.  On  we  went— and  yet  onward — through 
all  variety  of  scenery,  hill  and  vale,  meadow  and 
woodland,  until  a  sheet  of  water  began  to  glimmer 
through  the  dim  trees,  and  announce  our  approach 
again  to  the  Potomack.  In  a  few  moments,  a  turn  in 
the  wild  and  uneven  road  brought  us  in  view  of  the 
old  mansion-house  of  Washington.  We  drove  to 
the  entrance  of  the  old  gate-way,  and  alighted  in  the 
midst  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  little  village — so  nu- 
merous and  scattered  were  the  buildings.  They 
were  of  brick,  and  devoted  to  the  lower  menial  pur- 
poses of  the  place.  As  we  advanced,  the  houses 
that  covered  the  grounds,  had  a  neater  appearance, 
and  when  we  came  in  view  of  the  edifice  of  which 
all  these  were  the  outworks  or  appendages,  we  were 
at  once  struck  with  the  simple  beauty  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  quiet  and  secluded  loveliness  of  its  sit- 
uation. The  roof  is  crowned  with  a  little  cupola  or 
steeple,  a  common  thing  upon  the  old  seats  of  rich 
proprietors  of  Virginia — and  the  building  itself  is 
two  stories  in  height.  The  portion  nearest  the  river 
and  which  is  fronted  with  a  light  piazza,  is  an  addi- 
tion which  was  made  to  the  mansion  by  the  general. 
By  this  arrangement  the  beauty  of  the  whole  must 
have  been  much  increased.  The  style  of  the  work 
and  the  painting  have  the  effect  of  a  freestone  front, 
and  though  there  is  nothing  imposing  or  grand  in  the 
appearance  of  the  house,  still  there  is  an  air  of  sub- 
stance and  comfort  about  it,  that  after  all  is  far  more 
satisfying  than  magnificence. 

Sending  in  our  cards  by  an  old  servant,  we  were 
soon  invited  to  enter.  Not  having  letters  to  Mr.  W., 
the  present  proprietor,  who  is  now  very  ill,  we  did 
not  expect  to  see  any  of  the  family.  A  servant  ac- 
cordingly, at  our  request,  merely  accompanied  us 
through  the  rooms  made  interesting  by  the  hallowed 
associations  that  came  fast  upon  us  as  we  traversed 
them.  In  the  hall  or  entry,  hangs,  in  a  glass  case, 
the  key  of  the  Bastile,  which  every  body  has  heard 
of.  It  was  presented  to  Washington  by  La  Fayette. 
Under  it  is  a  picture  of  that  renowned  fortress.  The 
key  is  by  no  means  formidable  for  its  size  ;  it  is 
about  as  large  as  a  bank-key,  and  of  a  shape  by  no 


means  my.sterious  enough  for  a  dissertation.  The 
only  curious  portion  of  it  is  ihat  grasped  by  the  hand 
in  turning.  It  is  solid  and  of  an  oval  shape,  and 
appeared  to  me,  for  I  always  love  to  be  ciirious  in 
these  matters,  to  have  been  broken,  on  a  time,  and 
then  soldered  or  brazed  again.  It  probably  had 
some  hard  wrenches  in  its  day.  On  the  whole,  it 
appeared  to  be  a  very  amiable  key,  and  by  no  means 
equal  to  all  the  turns  it  mast  have  seen  in  the  Revo- 
lution. 

We  were  first  shown  into  a  small  room,  which 
was  set  apart  as  the  study  of  Washington.  Here  he 
was  wont  to  transact  all  his  business  of  state,  in  his 
retirement.  It  was  hung  with  pictures  and  engra- 
vings of  revolutionary  events,  and  among  the  minia- 
tures was  one  of  himself,  said  to  be  the  best  likeness 
ever  taken.  Another  room  vvas  shown  us  which  had 
nothing  remarkable  about  it,  and  then  we  passed  into 
a  larger  one,  finished  with  great  taste,  and  contain- 
ing a  portrait  of  Judge  Washington.  A  beautiful  or- 
gan stood  in  the  corner,  and  the  fireplace  was  adorn- 
ed by  a  mantelpiece  of  most  splendid  workmanship 
in  bas-relief.  It  is  of  Italian  marble,  and  was 
presented  to  Washington  by  La  Fayette.  This  part 
of  our  visit  was  soon  over.  There  was  little  to  see 
in  the  house,  and  the  portions  referred  to  were  all  to 
which  we  were  admitted.  I  could  not  help  admiring, 
however,  the  neatness  and  air  of  antiquity  together, 
which  distinguished  the  several  rooms  through  which 
we  passed.  There  was  something,  also,  fanciful  in 
their  arrangement,  that  was  quite  pleasing  to  my  eye, 
far  more  so,  than  the  mathematical  exactness  and 
right-angleism  of  modern  and  more  splendid  man- 
sions. I  like  these  old  houses  and  quaint  apartments 
that  tell  you  fantastick  tales  of  their  first  proprietors, 
and  of  their  architects  ;  and,  as  you  wander  through 
them,  something  of  the  olden  time  comes  upon  you, 
that  you  would  not  away  with,  if  you  could — or  could 
not,  if  you  would.  Passing  from  the  house,  down  a 
rude  pathway,  and  then  over  a  little  broken  but  al- 
ready verdant  ground,  we  came  to  an  open  space, 
and  foimd  ourselves  standing  before  the  humble  tomb 
of  George  Washington.*  It  was  a  happy  moment 
to  visit  the  spot.  There  was  something  in  the  time, 
fortunate  for  the  feelings.  The  very  elements  seem- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  season.  The  day  was 
beautiful — the  sunlight  was  streaming  full  upon  the 
trees  round  about  and  glowing  with  a  mellow  beam 
upon  the  grave  ;  the  place  was  quiet,  and  the  only, 
sound  that  we  heard  save  that  of  our  own  hearts, 
was  the  voice  of  the  wind  through  the  pines,  or  of 
the  waters  as  they  broke  upon  the  shore  below  us. 
Who  can  analyze  his  feelings  as  he  stands  beforo 
that  sepulchre  ?  Who  can  tell  the  story  of  his  asso- 
ciations, or  do  justice  by  his  tongue  or  his  pen 
to  the  emotions  which  the  memories  of  the  past  awa- 
ken there  !  The  history  of  a  whole  country  is  over- 
powering him  at  once.  Its  struggle — its  darkness — 
its  despair — its  victory  rush  upon  him.  Its  "grati- 
tude, its  glory,  and  its  loss,  pass  before  him — and  in 
a  few  moments  he  lives  through  an  age  of  interest 
and  wonder.  Strange  power  of  the  human  mind ! 
What  an  intimation  does  this  rapid  communion  with 
the  past,  and  with  the  spirits  of  the  past,  give,  at 
once,  of  their  immortality  and  our  own  !  But  it  is 
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•  See  views  of  the  "Tomb  of  Washington,"  on  pages  26  and 
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vain  to  follow  out  these  feelings  here.     They  would 
fill  volumes. 

There  is  no  inscription  on  the  tomb.  The  simple 
words,  "Washington  Family,"  chiseled  in  granite, 
surmount  the  plain  brickwork.  The  door  is  well 
secured,  and  of  iron.  There  is  a  total  absence  of 
every  thing  like  parade  or  circumstance  about  the 
resting-place  of  the  Hero  and  Father.  He  sleeps 
there  in  the  midst  of  the  simplicities  of  nature.  Cy- 
press-trees wave  over  his  dust  on  every  side,  and 
the  traveller,  who  goes  to  stand  by  his  grave,  finds 
no  careful  enclosure  to  forbid  his  too  near  approach.* 


•  The  tomb  has  been  enclosed  since  this  letter  was  written. 


THE  VILLAGE  PRIZE. 

In  one  of  the  lovliest  villages  of  old  Virginia  there 
lived  in  the  year  175 — ,  an  old  man,  whose  daughter 
was  declared,  by  universal  consent,  to  be  the  lovliest 
maiden  in  all  the  country  round.  The  veteran,  in 
his  youth,  had  been  athletic  and  muscular  above  all  his 
fellows  ;  and  his  breast,  where  he  always  wore  them, 
could  show  the  adornment  of  three  medals,  received 
for  his  victories  in  gymnaslick  feats  when  a  young 
man.  His  daughter  was  now  eighteen,  and  had  been 
sought  in  marriage  by  many  suitors.  One  brought 
wealth — another  a  fine  person — another  this,  and 
another  that.  But  they  were  all  refused  by  the  old 
man,  who  became  at  last  a  by-word  for  his  obstinacy 
among  the  young  men  of  the  village  and  neighbour- 
hood. 

At  length  the  nineteenth  birthday  of  Annette,  his 
charming  daughter,  who  was  as  amiable  and  modest 
as  she  was  beautiful,  arrived.  The  morning  of  that 
day,  her  father  invited  all  the  youth  of  the  country 
to  a  hay-making  frolick.  Seventeen  handsome  and 
industrious  young  men  assembled.  They  came  not 
only  to  make  hay,  but  also  to  make  love  to  the  fair 
Annette.  In  three  hours  they  had  filled  the  father's 
barns  with  the  newly  dried  grass,  and  their  own 
hearts  with  love.  Annette,  by  her  father's  command, 
had  brought  the  malt  liquor  of  her  own  brewing, 
which  she  presented  to  each  enamoured  swain  with 
her  own  fair  hands. 

"  Now,  my  boys,"  said  the  old  keeper  of  the  jewel 
they  all  coveted,  as  leaning  on  their  pitchforks  they 
assembled  round  the  door  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
"  Now  my  lads,  you  have  nearly  all  of  you  made  pro- 
posals for  my  Annette.  Now,  you  see,  I  don't  care 
anything  about  money  or  talents,  book  larning  nor 
soldier  larning — I  can  do  as  well  by  my  gal  as  any 
man  in  the  country. — But  I  want  her  to  marry  a  man 
of  my  own  grit.  Now,  you  know,  or  ought  to  know, 
when  I  was  a  youngster  I  could  beat  anything  in  all 
Virginny  in  the  way  o'  leaping.  I  got  my  old 
woman  by  beating  the  smartest  man  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  and  I  have  took  the  oath  and  sworn  it,  that 
no  man  shall  marry  my  daughter  without  jiunping  for 
it.  You  understand  me,  boys.  There's  the  green, 
and  here's  Annette,"  he  added,  taking  his  daughter. 


who  stood  timidly  behind  him,  by  the  hand.  "  Now 
the  one  that  jumps  the  furtherest  on  a  '  dead  level,' 
shall  marry  Annette  this  very  night." 

This  unique  address  was  received  by  the  young 
men  with  applause.  And  many  a  youth,  as  he  bound- 
ed gaily  forward  to  the  arena  of  trial,  cast  a  glance 
of  anticipated  victory  back  upon  the  lovely  object  of 
village  chivalry.  The  maidens  left  their  looms 
and  quilting  frames,  the  children  their  noisy  sports, 
the  slaves  their  labours,  and  the  old  men  their  arm- 
chairs and  long  pipes,  to  witness  and  triumph  in  the 
success  of  the  victor.  All  prophesied  and  many 
wished  that  it  would  be  young  Carroll.  He  was  the 
handsomest  and  best  humoured  youth  in  the  country, 
and  all  knew  that  a  strong  mutual  attachment  existed 
between  him  and  the  fair  Annette.  Carroll  had  won 
the  reputation  of  being  the  "  best  leaper,"  and  in  a 
country  where  such  athletic  achievements  were  the 
sine  qua  non  of  a  man's  cleverness,  this  was  no  ordi- 
nary honour.  In  a  contest  like  the  present  he  had, 
therefore,  every  advantage  over  his  fellow  alhlet<B. 

The  arena  allotted  for  this  hymeneal  contest  was 
a  level  space  in  front  of  the  viilacre  inn,  and  near  the 
centre  of  a  grass  plat,  reservtii  in  the  midst  of  the 
village,  denominated  the  "gu-i-n."  The  verdure 
was  quite  worn  off  at  this  place  by  previous  exer- 
cises of  a  similar  kind,  and  a  hard  surface  of  sand, 
more  befitting  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  to  be 
used,  supplied  its  place. 

The  father  of  the  lovely,  blushing,  and  withal 
happy  prize,  (for  she  well  knew  who  would  win,) 
with  three  other  patriarchal  villagers  were  the  judges 
a|  pointed  to  decide  upon  the  claims  of  the  several 
competitors.  The  last  time  Carroll  tried  his  skill  in 
this  exercise,  he  "  cleared,"  to  use  the  leaper's 
phraseology — twenty-one  feet  and  one  inch. 

The  signal  was  given,  and  by  lot  the  young  men 
stepped  into  the  arena. 

"  Edward  Grayson,  seventeen  feet,"  cried  one  of 
the  judges.  The  youth  had  done  his  utmost.  He 
was  a  pale,  intellectual  student.  But  what  had  intel- 
lect to  do  in  such  an  arena  ?  Without  a  look  at  the 
maiden  he  left  the  ground. 

"  Dick  Boulden,  nineteen  feet."  Dick  with  a 
laugh  turned  away,  and  replaced  his  coat. 

"  Harry  Preston,  nineteen  feet  and  three  inches." 
— "Well  done  Harry  Preston,"  shouted  the  specta- 
tors, "  you  have  tried  hard  for  the  acres  and  home- 
stead." 

Harry  also  laughed,  and  swore  he  only  jumped  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing.  Henry  was  a  rattle-brained 
fellow,  but  never  thought  of  matrimony.  He  loved 
to  walk  and  talk,  and  laugh  and  romp  with  Annette, 
but  sober  marriage  never  came  into  his  head.  He 
only  jumped  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  He  would  not 
have  said  so,  if  he  was  sure  of  winning. 

"  Charley  Simms,  fifteen  feet  and  a  half.  Hurrah 
for  Charley  !  Charley'U  win !"  cried  the  crowd 
good-humouredly.  Charley  Simms  was  the  clever- 
est fellow  in  the  world.  His  mother  had  advised 
him  to  stay  at  home,  and  told  him  if  he  ever  won  a 
wife,  she  would  fall  in  love  with  bis  good  temper, 
rather  than  his  legs.  Charley,  however,  made  the 
trial  of  the  latter's  capabilities  and  lost.  Many  re- 
fused to  enter  the  lists  altogether.  Others  made  the 
trial,  and  only  one  of  the  leapers  had  yet  cleared 
twenty  feet. 

"Now,"  cried  the   villagers,  "let's   see   Henry 
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Carroll.  He  ought  to  beat  this  ;"  and  every  one 
appeared,  as  they  called  to  mind  the  mutual  love  of 
the  kst  competitor  and  the  sweet  Annette,  as  if  tliey 
heartily  wished  his  success. 

Henry  stepped  to  his  post  with  a  firm  tread.  His 
eye  glanced  with  confidence  around  upon  the  villagers 
and  rested,  before  he  bounded  forward,  upon  the  face 
of  Annette,  as  if  to  catch  therefronr  that  spirit  and 
assurance  which  the  occasion  called  for.  Returning 
the  encouraging  glance  with  which  she  met  his  own, 
with  a  proud  smile  upon  his  lip,  he  bounded  forward. 

"  Twenty-one  feet  and  a  half!"  shouted  the  multi- 
tude, repeating  the  announcement  of  one  of  the 
judges,  "  twenty-one  feet  and  a  half.  Harry  Carroll 
forever.  Annette  and  Harry."  Hands,  caps,  and 
handkerchiefs  waved  over  the  heads  of  the  specta- 
tors, and  the  eyes  of  the  delighted  Annette  sparkled 
with  joy. 

When  Henry  Carroll  moved  to  this  station  to  strive 
for  the  prize,  a  tall,  gentlemanly  young  man,  in  a 
military  undress  frock  coat,  who  had  rode  up  to  the 
inn,  dismounted  and  joined  the  spectators,  unperceiv- 
ed,  while  the  contest  was  going  on,  stepped  suddenly 
forward,  and  with  a  knowing  eye  measured  deliber- 
ately the  space  accomplished  by  the  last  leaper.  He 
was  a  stranger  in  the  village.  His  handsome  face 
and  easy  address  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  village 
maidens,  and  his  manly  and  sinewy  frame,  in  which 
symmetry  and  strength  were  happily  united,  called 
forth  the  admiration  of  the  young  men. 

"  Mayhap,  sir  stranger,  you  ihink  you  can  beat 
that,"  said  one  of  the  bystanders,  remarking  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  eye  of  the  stranger  scanned  the 
irena.  "  If  you  can  leap  beyond  Harry  Carroll, 
you'll  beat  the  best  man  in  the  colonies."  The  truth 
of  this  observation  was  assented  to  by  a  general 
murmur. 

"  Is  it  for  mere  amusement  you  are  pursuing  this 
pastime  V  iriquired  the  youthful  stranger,  or  is  there 
a  prize  for  the  winner  ?" 

"  Annette,  the  loveliest  and  wealthiest  of  our  vil- 
lage maidens,  is  to  be  the  reward  of  the  victor,"  cried 
one  of  the  judges. 

"  Are  the  lists  open  to  all  ?" 

"  All,  young  sir  1"  replied  the  father  of  Annette, 
with  iirterest,  his  youthful  ardour  rising  as  he  survey- 
ed the  proportions  of  the  straight  limbed  young  stran- 
ger. "  She  is  the  bride  of  him  who  outleaps  Henry 
Carroll.  If  you  will  try  you  are  free  to  do  so.  But 
let  me  tell  you,  Harry  Carroll  has  no  wife  in  Virginia. 
Here  is  my  daughter,  sir,  look  at  her  and  make  your 
trial."  The  officer  glanced  upon  the  trembling 
maiden  about  to  be  offered  on  the  altar  of  her  father's 
unconquerable  monomania  with  an  admiring  eye. 
The  poor  girl  looked  at  Harry,  who  stood  near  with 
a  troubled  brow  and  angry  eye,  and  then  cast  upon 
the  new  competitor  an  imploring  glance. 

Placing  his  coat  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  judges, 
he  drew  a  sash  he  wore  beneath  it  tighter  around  his 
waist,  and  taking  the  appointed  stand,  made,  appar- 
ently without  elliirt,  the  boimd  that  was  to  decide  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  Henry  and  Annette. 

"  Twenty-two  feet  and  an  inch  I"  shouted  the  judge. 
— The  announcement  was  repeated  with  surprise  by 
the  spectators,  who  crowded  around  the  victor,  filling 
the  air  wiihcongnitnlations,  not  uumingled,  however, 
with  loud  murmurs  from  those  who  were  more  nearly 
interested  in  the  happiness  of  the  lovers. 


The  old  man  approached,  and  grasping  his  hand 
exuUingly,  called  him  his  son,  and  said  he  felt  prouder 
of  him  than  if  he  were  a  prince.  Physical  activity 
and  strength  were  the  old  leaper's  true  patents  of 
nobility. 

Resuming  his  coat,  the  victor  sought  with  his  eye 
the  fair  prize  he  had,  although  nameless  and  unknown, 
so  fairly  won.  She  leaned  upon  her  father's  arm, 
pale  and  distressed. 

Her  lover  stood  aloof,  gloomy  and  mortified,  admir- 
ing the  superiority  of  the  stranger  in  an  exercise  in 
which  he  prided  himself  as  unrivalled,  while  he  hated 
him  for  his  success. 

"  Annette,  my  pretty  prize,"  said  the  victor,  taking 
her  passive  hand — "  I  have  won  you  fairly."  An- 
nette's cheek  became  paler  than  marble  ;  she  trem- 
bled like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  clung  closer  to  her 
father,  while  the  drooping  eye  sought  the  form  of  her 
lover.  His  brow  grew  dark  at  the  stranger's  lan- 
guage. 

"  I  have  won  you,  my  pretty  flower,  to  make  you 
a  bride  ! — tremble  not  so  violently — I  mean  not  my- 
self however  proud  I  might  be,"  he  added  with  gal- 
lantry, "  to  wear  so  fair  a  gem  next  my  heart.  Pei- 
haps,"  and  he  cast  his  eyes  round  inquiringly,  while 
the  current  of  life  leaped  joyfully  to  her  brow,  and  a 
murmur  of  surprise  ran  through  the  crowd — "  perhaps 
there  is  some  favoured  youth  among  the  competitors, 
who  has  a  higher  claim  to  this  jewel. — Young  sir," 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  surprised  Henry,  "  me- 
thinks  you  were  victor  in  the  list  before  me — I  strove 
not  for  the  maiden,  though  one  could  not  well  strive 
for  a  fairer — but  from  love  for  the  manly  sport  in 
which  I  saw  you  engaged.  You  are  the  victor,  and 
as  such,  with  the  permission  of  this  worthy  assembly, 
receive  from  my  hand  the  prize  you  have  so  well  and 
so  honourably  won." 

The  youth  sprang  forward  and  grasped  his  hand 
with  gratitude,  and  the  next  moment  Annette  was 
weeping  from  pure  joy  upon  his  shoulders.  The 
welkin  rung  with  the  acclamations  of  the  delighted  vil- 
lagers, and  amid  the  temporary  excitement  produced 
by  this  act,  the  stranger  withdrew  from  the  crowd, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  spurred  at  a  brisk  trot  through 
the  village. 

That  night,  Henry  and  Annette  were  married,  and 
the  health  of  the  mysterious  and  noble-hearted  stran- 
ger, was  drunk  in  overflowing  bumpers  of  rustic  bev- 
erage. 

In  process  of  time,  there  were  born  unto  the  mar- 
ried pair  sons  and  daughters,  and  Harry  Carroll  had 
become  Colonel  Henry  Carroll  of  the  revolutionary 
army. 

One  evening,  having  just  returned  home  after  a 
hard  campaign,  he  was  sitting  with  his  family  on  the 
gallery  of  his  handsome  country-house,  when  an  ad- 
vance courier  rode  up  and  announced  the  approach 
of  General  Washington  and  suite,  informing  that  he 
should  crave  his  hospitality  for  the  night.  The 
necessary  directions  were  given  in  reference  to  the 
household  prep.irations,  and  Colonel  Carroll,  ordering 
his  horse,  rode  forward  to  meet  and  escort  to  his 
house  the  distinguished  guest,  whom  he  had  never 
yet  seen,  although  serving  in  the  same  widely  extend- 
ed army. 

That  evening,  at  the  table,  Annette,  now  become 
the  dit^nified,  matronly,  and  still  handsoiue  Mrs.  Car- 
roll, could  not  keep  her  eyes  from  the  face  of  her 
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illustrious  visitor.  Every  moment  or  two  she  would 
steal  a  glance  at  his  commanding  features,  and  half- 
doubtingiy,  half-assuredly,  shake  her  head  and  look 
again,  to  be  still  more  puzzled.  Her  absence  of  mind 
and  embarrassment  at  length  became  evident  to  her 
husband,  who  inquired  afl'ectionately  if  she  were  ill  ? 

"  I  suspect,  colonel,"  said  the  general,  who  had 
been  some  time,  with  a  quiet,  meaning  smile,  observ- 
ing the  lady's  curious  and  puzzled  survey  of  his  fea- 
tures— "  that  Mrs.  Carroll  thinks  she  recognizes  in 
me  an  old  acquaintance."  And  he  smiled  with  a 
mysterious  air,  as  he  gazed  upon  both  alternately. 

The  colonel  stared,  and  a  faint  memory  of  the  past 
seemed  to  be  revived  as  he  gazed,  while  the  lady 
rose  impulsively  from  her  chair,  and  bending  eagerly 
forward  over  the  tea-urn,  with  clasped  hands  and  an 
eve  of  intense,  eager,  inquiry,  fixed  full  upon  him, 
stood  for  a  moment  with  her  lips  parted  as  if  she  would 
speak. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  madam — pardon  me  colonel 
— I  must  put  ail  end  to  this  scene.  1  have  become, 
by  dint  of  camp-fare  and  hard  usage,  too  unwieldly 
to  leap  again  twenty-two  feet  one  inch,  even  for  so 
fair  a  bride  as  one  1  wot  of." 

General  Washingto.n"  was  indeed  the  handsome 
young  "  leaper,"  whose  mysterious  appearance  and 
disappearance  in  the  native  village  of  the  lovers,  is 
still  traditionary — and  whose  claim  to  a  substantial 
body  of  bona  fide  flesh  and  blood,  was  stoutly  con- 
tested by  the  village  story-tellers,  until  the  happy 
DENOUEMENT  which  look  place  at  the  hospitable 
mansion  of  Colonel  Carroll. 


WASHINGTON 'y  TOMB. 

Washington  was  born  Feb.  22,  1732,  on  tho  l)anks 
of  the  Potomack,  in  the  county  of  ^Vestmorelund, 
Virginia.  On  the  l-4ih  of  June,  1775,  he  was  chosen 
commander-in-chief  ot  the  armies  of  the  United 
("olonies.  He  resigned  his  commission  on  the  23d 
ot  December,  1783.  He  was  elected  first  President 
under  the  new  constitution,  i789,  and  presided  eight 
years      He  died  on  Saturday  night,  the  14th  of  De- 


cember, 1799,  of  an  inflammatory  disorder  of  the 
throat,  aged  67  years,  9  months,  and  23  days.  On 
Wednesday,  the  18th  of  December,  attended  by 
military  honours  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
his  body  was  deposited  in  the  family  vault  at  Mount 
Vernon. 

The  ancient  family  vault,  in  which  his  dust  first 
reposed,  was  situated  under  the  shade  of  a  littlo 
grove  of  forest-trees,  a  short  distance  from  the  man- 
sion-house at  Mount  Vernon,  and  near  the  brow  of 
the  precipitous  bank  of  the  Potomack. 

Small  and  unadorned,  this  humble  sepulchre  stood 
in  a  most  romantick  and  picturesque  spot,  and  could 
be  distinctly  seen  by  travellers,  as  they  passed  in 
steam-boats  up  and  down  the  river. 

The  ashes  of  the  father  of  his  country  have  been 
removed  from  tliat  place,  to  one  near  the  corner  of  a 
beautiful  enclosure,  where  tlie  river  is  coneealed  from 
view.  This  site  was  selected  by  him  during  life,  lor 
a  tomb ;  and  here  are  now  deposited  the  remains  of 
that  great  man,  who  rendered  to  the  American  repub- 
lic the  most  important  civil  and  military  services  it 
ever  received.  It  is  arched  over,  and,  with  the 
ground  ab(nit  it,  covered  with  grass  and  shrubbery. 
A  few  trees  of  cedar  are  scattered  around  it  ;  but  thev 
do  not  afford  much  shade  ;  man}' of  their  branches  iiave 
been  cut  off  l>y  visitors,  and  taken  away  as  memen- 
loes.  The  front  of  the  cemetery  is  constructed  of 
l)rick,  and  has  a  ]ilain  iron  door  of  the  usual  size.  In 
the  wall  over  the  entrance,  is  a  small  slab  of  white 
marble,  with  these  two  words  inscribed  upon  it: 
"Washington  F.amily."  Below  is  another  stone, 
containing  the  following  brief  passage  from  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  "  /  am  the  renirrection  and  the  life ;  he 
that  helievelh  on  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall 
he  live."  Such  is  the  simple  tomb  of  Wnshinuton  : 
no  other  monument  marks  his  grave. 


ON  LEAVING  REW  YORK.-Gbeelev. 
I. 

She  fades  from  my  vision,  the  ducen  of  ihe  West. 

In  the  gloom  of  a  cloud-mantled  even ; 
And  the  stars  which  should  spangle  the  calm  river's  breast 

Now  light  but  their  own  native  heaven. 
I  may  view  them  no  more  from  Manhattan's  bright  shore, 

As  they  gleam  on  her  own  noble  bay ; 
Siill  Care  is  behind  me — Affection  before — 
Then  light  be  our  parting ! — away ! 

II. 

Fair  City  of  Commerce  !  my  home  and  my  pride ! 

My  hopes  are  entwined  with  thee  yet ; 
.^nd  though  from  tliee  this  moment  I  blissfully  glide, 

1  should  leave  thee  for  aye  with  regret ; 
I  shall  glad  me  full  oft  with  a  dream  of  thy  spires, 

As  o'er  mountain  and  valley  I  stray — 
And  return  thee  niy  heart  when  its  furlough  expires: 
f^o  Ugh  t  be  our  parting ! — awa  y ! 

III. 

Thus  ever  with  me,  as  Life's  pathway  I  tread. 

And  joys  witli  years  silently  fleet, 
I  mourn  not  the  Past — I  deplore  but  the  Dead — 

While  the  Future  with  transport  I  greet 
Friends  fade  from  my  sight — they  are  stil'  with  my  Iieart- 

We  may  meet  on  some  happier  day — 
It  were  nothing  to  meet  if  we  feared  not  to  part : 
So  light  be  our  parting !— away  ! 
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WASHINGTON'S  HEAD-QUARTERS, 

MOREISTOWN,    N.    J. 

The  cut  opposite  is  a  representation  of  the 
mansion  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Fovd  of  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  which  was  occupied  by  General 
Washington  during  the  winter  of  1777,  as  his 
head-quarters,  whither  he  had  retired  after  the 
memorable  battle  of  Princeton.  The  events 
which  had  transpired  immediately  preceding  the 
period  when  Washington  chose  Morristown  for 
his  winter  quarters  were  as  extraordinary  as 
they  were  vitally  important  to  the  cause  of 
American  liberty.  By  great  exertions  and  im- 
minent peril,  he  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Delaware  just  at  the  commencement  of  a  severe 
winter,  with  an  army  poorly  clad,  greatly  inferior 
in  numbers  and  discipline  to  the  enemy,  and 
their  term  of  service  just  expired.  The  hard- 
ships of  war,  the  despondency  of  hope  deferred 
and  other  depressing  causes  wrought  in  a  great 
majority  of  them  a  determination  to  quit  the  army 
and  retire  to  their  homes.  The  commander-in- 
chief  saw  that  the  fate  of  the  country  depended 
on  them,  and  with  persuasions  and  largesses  he 
prevailed  on  tliem  to  remain  in  service  six  weeks 
longer. 

Sir  William  Howe,  observing  this  bold  move- 
ment of  the  little  army  of  Americans,  resolved  to 
punish  them  for  their  audacity,  and  sent  Corn- 
wallis,  who  was  about  embarking  for  England,  to 
drive  them  from  New  Jersey.  Washington  made 
immediate  preparations  for  his  reception,  for  he 
well  knew  that  this  struggle  would  be  a  decisive 
one  that  would  terminate  in  freedom  or  slavery 
to  the  colonies.  He  knew  that  fearful  odds  were 
against  him,  but  he  trusted  to  the  superior 
strength  of  that  principle  which  actuates  men 
when  fighting  for  their  families  and  firesides. 
He  was  then  stationed  at  Trenton,  and  learning, 
that  the  enemy's  battalions  were  marching  toward 
that  place,  he  prepared  for  an  attack.  Detach- 
ments harassed  them  on  the  road,  and  they  did 
not  arrive  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
a  conflict  ensued  which  lasted  till  dusk.  Corn- 
wallis  determined  to  renew  the  attack  in  the 
morning,  but  when  day  dawned,  the  Americans 
had  disappeared.  By  a  circuitous  route  Wash- 
ington had  marched  to  Princeton  where  three 
regiments  were  stationed,  with  orders  to  rein- 
force Cornwallis,  and  before  sunrise  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  of  January  1777  he  commenced 
an  attack  upon  them,  which  led  to  a  decisive 
victory.  The  British  had  more  than  one  hun- 
dred killed  and  three  hundred  taken  prisoners. 
The  American  loss  was  small  in  numbers,  but 
great  in  the  death  of  the  brave  General  Mercer 
and  Colonels  Haslett  and  Potter. 

After  this  battle,  Washington  marched  to 
Pluckemin,  where  his  troops,  who  had  not  slept 


for  thirty-six  hours,  found  rest.  After  a  halt  of 
a  day  or  two,  he  marched  to  Morristown,  where 
he  took  up  his  winter  quarters.  But  here  he  was 
not  idle,  for  he  sent  out  detachments  in  all  direc- 
tions to  harass  the  enemy,  and  in  a  short  time 
not  a  British  or  Hessian  regiment  was  left  in  New 
Jersey,  except  at  Brunswick  and  Amboy.  "The 
glory  of  these  achievements"  says  Sparks,  "  was 
rendered  doubly  conspicuous  by  their  immediate 
eflects.  The  despondency  which  had  weighed 
heavily  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  was  dis- 
pelled as  by  a  charm,  the  martial  spirit  was  re- 
vived, and  a  new  animation  was  infused  into  the 
public  council." 

Washington's  first  care  after  putting  his  troops 
into  winter  quarters,  was  to  complete  the  army 
for  the  spring  campaign.  To  do  this  he  address- 
ed circular  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  north- 
ern and  middle  states,  requesting  them  to  be 
active  in  the  enlistment  of  men.  But  his  neces- 
sary policy  of  publicly  magnifying  liis  numbers, 
to  deceive  the  enemy,  made  the  states  less  ener- 
getic in  their  action,  and  spring  came  and  found 
his  army  almost  as  meager  as  it  was  in  autumn. 
Yet  he  did  not  despair,  and  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
began  to  move  in  the  spring,  the  Americans  were 
prepared  to  meet  them.  This  was  the  most 
gloomy  period  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  capture 
of  Burgoyne,  the  arrival  of  La  Fayette  with 
twenty-four  thousand  muskets,  and  other  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  the  important  victories  soon 
after  achieved  shed  an  inspiring  ray  over  the 
colonies  that  illuminated  every  heart  and  rallied 
hundreds  of  doubters  around  the  standard  of 
Liberty. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  death  of  General 
Mercer,  which  occurred  but  a  few  days  previous 
to  Washington's  going  into  winter  quarters  at 
Morristown,  may  not  inappropriately  be  inserted 
here.  It  is  taken  from  the  Custis  Recollections 
and  Private  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character 
of  Washington. 

"  The  historical  records  of  the  AVar  of  the 
American  Revolution  are  all  in  error  as  respects 
the  death  of  General  Mercer,  who  fell  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Princeton,  the  third  of  January  1777.  We 
offer  the  homage  of  our  veneration  for  this  mar- 
tyr's memory,  by  giving  to  his  adopted  country 
and  the  world,  authentic  particulars  of  the  hero- 
ism and  devotion  that  attended  his  fall. 

"It  was  immediately  after  the  sharp  conflict  at 
the  fence,  between  the  advance  guard  of  the 
American  army,  led  by  General  Mercer,  and  the 
British  seventeenth  regiment,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  Americans  through  the  orchard  near  to  Clark's 
house  and  barn,  that  General  Mercer,  while  ex- 
erting himself  to  rally  his  broken  troops,  was 
brought  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  from  the  butt  of 
a  musket.  He  was  on  foot  at  this  time — the 
gray  horse  he  rode  at  the  beginning  of  the  action 
having  been  disabled  by  a  ball  in  the  fore  leg. 
the  British   soldiers  were   not  at   first   aware   of 
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the  General's  rank,  for  the  morning  being  cold, 
he  wore  a  surtout  over  his  uniform.  So  soon  as 
they  fiiscovercd  that  he  was  a  general  officer, 
they  shouted  that  they  had  got  the  rebel  General, 
and  cried,  'Call  for  quarters,  you  d — d  rebel!' 
Mercer  to  the  most  undaunted  courage  united  a 
quick  and  ardent  temperament ;  he  replied  with 
indignation  to  his  enemies,  wiiile  their  bayonets 
were  at  his  bosom,  that  he  deserved  not  the  name 
of  rebel;  and,  determining  to  die  as  he  had  lived, 
a  true  and  honored  soldier  of  liberty,  lounged 
with  his  sword  at  the  nearest  man.  They  then 
bayonetted  him,  and  left  iiim  for  dead. 

"  Upon  tlie  retreat  of  the  enemy,  the  vvounded 
General  was  conveyed  to  Clark's  I'.owse,  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  field  of  battle.  The  informa- 
tion that  the  commander-in-chief  first  received 
of  the  fall  of  his  old  companion  in  arms  of  the 
war  of  1755,  and  beloved  officer,  was  that  he  had 
expired  under  his  numerous  wounds  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  American  army  was  in  full  march 
for  Morristown  tliat  the  chief  was  undeceived, 
and  learned,  to  his  great  gratification,  that  Mercer, 
though  fearfully  wounded,  was  yet  alive.  Upon 
the  first  halt,  at  Somerset  court-house,  Washing- 
ton despatched  the  late  ]Major  George  Lewis,  his 
nephew,  and  captain  of  the  Horse  Guards,  with  a 
flag  and  a  letter  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  requesting 
that  every  possible  attention  might  be  shown  to 
the  wounded  General,  and  permission  that  young 
Lewis  should  remain  with  him  to  minister  to  his 
wants.  To  both  requests  his  Lordship  yielded  a 
willing  assent,  and  ordered  his  stafl-surgeon  to 
attend  upon  General  Mercer.  Upon  an  examina- 
tion of  the  wounds,  the  British  surgeon  remarked 
that,  although  they  were  many  and  severe,  he 
was  disposed  to  believe  that  they  would  not  prove 
dangerous.  Merct^r,  bred  to  the  profession  of  an 
army  surgeon  in  Europe,  said  to  young  Lewis, 
'Raise  my  right  arm,  Georoje,  and  this  gentleman 
will  there  dii>cover  the  smallest  of  my  wounds, 
but  which  will  prove  the  most  fatal.  Yes,  sir, 
that  is  a  fellow  that  will  very  soon  do  my  business.' 
He  languished  till  the  twelfth,  and  expired  in  the 
arms  of  Lewis,  admired  and  lamented  by  the 
whole  army.  During  the  period  that  he  languish- 
ed on  the  co\ich  of  suffering,  he  exonerated  his 
enemies  from  the  foul  accusation  which  they  bore 
not  only  in  1777,  but  for  half  a  century  since, 
viz  :  of  their  having  bayonetted  a  general  officer 
after  he  had  surrendered  his  sword,  and  become 
a  prisoner  of  war — declaring  that  he  only  relin- 
quished his  sword  when  his  arm  had  become 
powerless  to  wield  it.  He  paid  the  homage  of 
his  whole  heart  to  the  person  and  character  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  rejoiced  with  true  sol- 
dierl}'  pride  in  the  triumphs  of  Trenton  and 
I'riuceton,  in  both  of  which  he  had  borne  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and  oH'ered  up  his  fervent  prayers 
for  the  final  success  of  the  cause  of  American  In- 
dependence. 

"  Thus  lived  and  died  Hugh  Mercer,  a  name  that 
will  for  ever  be  associated  with  momentous 
events  in  the  history  of  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. When  a  grateful  posterity  shall  bid  the 
trophied  memorial  rise  to  the  martyrs  who  sealed 
with  their  blood  the  charter  of  an  empire's  liber- 
ties, there  will  not  be  wanting  a  monument  to  him 


whom  Washington  mourned  as  the  worthy  and 
brave  General  fiercer. 

"  We  shall  give  a  single  anecdote  of  the  subject 
of  the  foregoing  memoir,  to  show  the  pure  and 
high  minded  principles  that  actuated  the  patriots 
and  soldiers  of  the  days  of  our  country's  first 
trial. 

"  Virginia  at  first  organized  two  regiments  for 
the  common  cause.  When  it  was  determined  to 
raise  a  third,  there  were  numerous  applications 
lor  commissions  ;  and.  these  being  mostly  from 
men  of  fortune  and  family  interest,  there  was 
scarcely  an  application  for  a  rank  less  than  a  field 
officer.  During  the  sitting  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses upon  the  important  motion,  a  plain  but 
soldierly-looking  individual  handed  up  to  the 
speaker's  chair  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  wliich  was 
written  'Hugh  Mercer  will  serve  his  adopted 
coimtry  and  the  cause  of  liberty  in  any  rank  or 
station  to  which  he  may  be  appointed.'  This, 
from  a  veteran  soldier,  bred  in  European  tamps, 
the  associate  of  Washington  in  the  war  of  1755, 
and  kno^vn  to  stand  high  in  his  confidence  and 
esteem,  was  all-sufficient  for  a  body  of  patriots 
and  statesmen  such  as  com))Osed  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution. 
The  appointment  of  Mercer  to  the  command  of 
the  third  Virginia  regimtnt  was  carried  iustanter. 

"It  was  while  the  commander-in-chief  reined  up 
b.is  horse,  upon  approaching  the  spot  in  a  plough- 
ed field  where  lay  the  gallant  Colonel  Haslett 
mortally  wounded,  that  he  perceived  some  British 
soldiers  supporting  an  officer,  and  upon  inquiring 
his  name  and  rank,  was  answered,  Captain  Leslie. 
Doctor  Benjamin  Rush,  who  formed  a  part  of  the 
General's  sui:,e,  earnestly  asked,  'A  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Leven  V  to  which  the  soldiers  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  The  Doctor  then  addressed  the 
General-in-chief :  'I  beg  your  Excellency  to 
permit  this  wounded  officer  to  be  placed  under 
my  care,  that  I  nuiy  return,  in  however  small  a 
degree,  a  part  of  the  obligations  I  owe  to  his 
worthy  father  for  the  many  kindnesses  received 
at  his  hands  while  I  was  a  student  in  Edinburgh.' 
The  request  was  immediately  granted  ;  but,  alas  ! 
pom'  Leslie  was  soon  'past  all  surgery.'  He 
died  the  same  evening,  alter  receiving  every  pos- 
sible kindness  and  attention,  and  was  buried  the 
next  day  at  Pluckemin,  with  the  honors  of  war ; 
his  soldiers,  as  they  lowered  his  remains  to  the 
soldier's  last  rest,  shedding  tears  over  the  grave 
of  a  much  loved  commander. 

"  The  battle  of  Princeton,  for  the  time  it  lasted 
and  the  numbers  engaged,  was  the  most  fatal  to 
our  officers  of  any  action  during  the  whole  of  our 
Revolutionary  war.  The  Americans  losing  one 
general,  two  colonels,  one  major,  and  three  cap- 
tains, killed — while  tlie  martini  prowess  of  our 
enemy  shone  not  with  more  brilliant  lustre  in  any 
one  of  their  combats  during  their  long  career  ot 
arms  than  did  the  courage  and  discij)line  of  the 
seventeenth  British  reuiuicnt  on  the  third  of  Jan- 
uary, 1777.  Indeed,  Washington  himself,  during 
the  height  of  the  conflict,  pointed  out  this  gallant 
corps  to  his  officers,  exclaiming,  'See  how  those 
noble  fellows  fight !  Ah!  gentlemen,  when  shal! 
we  be  able  to  keep  an  army  long  enough  togeth- 
er to  display  a  discipline  equal   to  our   enemies,' 
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"  The  regular  troops  that  constitued  the  grand 
army  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  '76,  were 
the  fragments  of  many  regiments,  worn  down  by 
consrant  and  toilsome  marches,  and  suflering  of 
every  sort,  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  fine  regi- 
ment of  Smallwood,  composed  of  the  flower  of 
the  Maryland  youth  and  which,  in  the  June  pre- 
ceding, marched  into  Philadelphia  eleven  hundred 
strong,  was,  on  the  third  of  January,  reduced  to 
scarcely  sixty  men,  and  commanded  by  a  captain. 
In  fact,  the  bulk  of  what  was  then  called  the  grand 
army,  consisted  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia  and 
volunteers,  citizen  soldiers  who  had  left  their 
comfortable  homes  at  the  call  of  their  country, 
and  were  enduring  the  rigors  of  a  winter  cam- 
paign. On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Princeton, 
they  had  been  eighteen  hours  under  arms,  and 
harassed  by  a  long  night's  march.  Was  it  then 
to  be  wondered  at  that  they  should  have  given 
way  before  the  veteran  bayonets  of  their  fresh  and 
well-appointed  foe  1 

"The  heroic  devotion  of  Washington  was  not 
wanting  in  the  e.xigencies  of  this  memorable  day. 
He  was  aware  that  his  hour  was  come  to  redeem 
the  pledge  he  had  laid  on  the  altar  of  his  country 
when  first  he  took  up  arms  in  her  cause  :  to  win 
her  liberties  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Defeat  at 
Princeton  would  have  amounted  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  America's  last  hope  ;  for,  independent  of 
the  enemy's  forces  in  front,  Cornwallis,  with  the 
flower  of  the  British  army  eia;ht  thousand  strong, 
was  already  panting  close  on  the  rear.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  very  crisis  of  the  struggle.  In  the 
hurried  and  imposing  events  of  little  more  than 
one  short  week,  liberty  endured  her  greate.st 
agony.  What,  then,  is  due  to  the  fame  and 
memories  of  that  sacred  band  who,  with  the 
master  of  liberty  at  their  head,  breasted  the  storm 
at  this  fearful  crisis  of  their  country's  destiny  1 

"The  heroic  devotion  of  Washington  on  the 
field  of  Princeton  is  matter  of  history.  We  have 
often  enjoyed  a  touching  reminiscence  of  that 
ever-memorable  event  from  the  late  Colonel  Fitz- 
gerald, who  was  aid  to  the  chief,  and  who  never 
related  the  story  of  his  General's  danger,  and 
almost  miraculous  preservation,  without  adding 
to  his  tale  the  homage  of  a  tear. 

"The  aid-de-camp  had  been  ordered  to  bring  up 
the  troops  from  the  rear  of  the  column,  when  the 
band  under  General  Mercer  became  engaged. 
Upon  returning  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  the 
commander-in-chief,  he  was  no  longer  there,  and, 
upon  looking  around,  the  aid  discovered  him  en- 
deavoring to  rally  the  line  which  had  been  thrown 
into  disorder  by  a  rapid  onset  of  the  foe.  Wash- 
ington, after  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  restore 
the  fortunes  of  the  fight,  is  seen  to  rein  up  his 
horse,  with  his  head  to  the  enemy,  and,  in  that 
position,  to  become  immovable.  It  was  a  last 
appeal  to  his  soldiers,  and  seemed  to  say.  Will 
you  give  up  your  General  to  the  foel  Such  an 
appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  The  discomfited 
Americans  rally  on  the  instant,  and  form  into 
line;  the  enemy  halt,  and  dress  their  line;  the 
American  chief  is  between  the  adverse  posts,  as 
though  he  had  been  placed  there,  a  target  for 
both.  The  arms  of  both  lines  are  levelled.  Can 
escape  from  death  be  possible  1     Fitzgerald,  hor- 


ror-struck at  the  danger  of  his  beloved  command- 
er, dropped  the  reins  upon  his  horse's  neck,  and 
drew  his  hat  over  his  face,  that  he  might  not  see 
him  die.  A  roar  of  musketry  succeeds,  and  then 
a  shout.  It  was  the  shout  of  victory.  The  aid- 
de-camp  ventures  to  raise  his  eyes,  and  oh,  glori- 
ous sight,  the  enemy  are  broken  and  flying,  while 
dimly  amid  the  glimpses  of  the  smoke  is  seen 
the  chief,  '  alive,  unharmed,  and  without  a 
wound,'  waving  his  hat,  and  cheering:  his  com- 
rades  to  the  pursuit. 

"Colonel  Fitzgerald,  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
finest  horsemen  in  the  American  army,  now  dash- 
ed his  rowels  in  his  charger's  flank,  and,  heedless 
of  tiie  dead  and  dying  in  his  way,  flew  to  the 
side  of  his  chief,  exclaiming,  'Thank  God!  your 
excellency  is  safe,'  while  the  favorite  aid,  a 
gallant  and  warm-hearted  son  of  Erin,  a  man  of 
thews  and  sinews,  and  'albeit  unused  to  the 
melting  mood,'  gave  loose  to  his  feelings,  and 
wept  like  a  child  for  joy. 

"Washington,  ever  calm  amid  gcenes  of  the 
greatest  excitement,  affectionately  grasped  the 
hand  of  his  aid  and  friend,  and  then  ordered, 
'  Away,  my  dear  Colonel,  and  bring  up  the  troops, 
the  day  is  our  own  !  '  " 


OLDEN  TIME  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  1627,  there  were  but  thirty  ploughs  in  all  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  use  of  these  agricultural  imple- 
ments was  not  familiar  to  all  the  planters.  From 
the  annals  of  Salem,  it  appears  in  that  year,  it  was 
agreed  by  the  town  to  grant  Richard  Hutchinson 
twenty  acres  of  land,  in  addition  to  his  share,  on 
condition  "  he  set  up  ploughing." 

1630.  A  sumptuary  act  of  the  general  court  pro- 
hibiting short  sleeves,  and  required  the  garments  to 
be  lengthened  so  as  to  cover  the  arms  to  the  wrists, 
and  required  reformation  "  in  immoderate  great 
breeches,  knots  of  riband,  broad  shoulder-bands  and 
taylee  ;  silk  /ases,  double  cuffs  and  rufl's." 

1639.  "For  preventing  miscarriage  of  letters,  it 
is  ordered  that  notice  be  given  that  Richard  Fair- 
bank,  his  house  in  Boston,  is  the  place  appointed 
for  all  letters,  which  are  brought  from  beyond  the 
sea,  or  are  to  be  sent  thither,  or  to  be  brought  unto 
him,  and  he  is  allowed  for  every  such  letter  id., and 
must  answer  all  miscarriages  through  his  own  neg- 
lect in  his  kind,  provided  that  no  man  shall  be  obliged 
to  bring  his  letter  thither,  unless  he   pleases." 

1647.  "The  court  order,  that  if  any  young  ihar 
attempt  to  address  a  young  woman  without  the  con- 
sent of  her  parents,  or  in  case  of  their  absence,  of 
the  county  court,  he  shall  be  fined  four  pounds  for 
the  first  offence,  ten  pounds  for  the  second,  and  be 
imprisoned  for  the  third." 

1649.  Matthew  Stanley  was  tried  for  drawing  in 
the  affections  of  John  Tarbox's  daughter  without  the 
consent  of  her  parents,  convicted  and  fined  fifteen 
pounds  ;  fees  two  shillings  and  six  pence.  Three 
married  women  were  fined  five  shillings  each  for 
scolding. 

1653.  Jonas  Fairbanks  was  tried  f<ir  wearing 
great  boots,  but  was  acc^uitted. 
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WASHINGTON'S  UEADGU/UITERS  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  house  occupied  by  General  Washington  as 
his  headquarters,  during  ihe  memorable!  siege  of 
Boston,  in  1775  and  1776,  is  situated  about  halfway 
between  the  Cambridge  colleges  and  Mount  Auburn, 
on  the  road  leading  from  Harvard  university  to 
Walthain.  The  house  is  a  large  wooden  mansion, 
with  spacious  outbuildings  and  grounds;  it  stands 
a  little  back  from  the  road,  and  the  front  of  it 
commands  a  good  view  of  Charles  river,  which 
gracefully  winds  through  the  adjacent  meadows  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  At  this 
mansion  and  at  Winter  hill,  Washington  spent  most 
of  the  time  that  the  British,  to  use  their  own  expres- 
sion, "  were  fairly  blocked  up  in  Boston,"  the  town 
where  numerous  outrages  had  been  perpetrated  by 
the  English  soldiery,  upon  the  unarmed  and  inoffen- 
sive inhabitants  ;  all  of  which,  however,  were  duly 
remembered.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
readers,  to  review,  in  this  place,  some  of  the  more 
prominent  events  which  led  to  the  siece. 

As  early  as  17G5,  the  passage  of  the  stamp-act 
had  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitemoni — some  acts  of 
violence  also  were  committed  by  the  mob,  but  these 
were  discountenanced  by  the  leading  whifs,  who 
thought  such  acts  would  infallibly  injure  a  just  cause. 
Their  pens,  however,  were  not  idle  ;  and  in  the  Bos- 
ton Gazette  of  March  17th,  1766,  a  writer  remarks  : — 
"  Since  the  stamp-act  imposed  on  us  is  unconstitu- 
tional, shall  we  not  then,  all  as  one  man,  join  in 
opposing  it,  and  spill  the  last  drop  of  our  blood,  if 
necessity  should  require,  rather  than  live  to  see  it 
take  place  in  America  !"  And  again,  "  any  one  after 
a  thorough  search  and  consideration,  would,  rather 
than  lose  his  liberty,  bo  bored  through  the  centre 
of  life  with  the  fatal  lead."  On  the  19th  of  May, 
news  was  received  ai  Boston  that  the  stamp-act  was 
repealed. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  the  animosity  of  the 
JBostonians  against  the  "  rndcoals"  was  increased  a 
little  by  the  murder  of  Crispus  Attacks,  Samuel 
Gray,  Jonnes  Caldwell,  Samuel  Maverick  and 
Patrick  Carr ;  and  their  funeral  solemnities  which 
took  place  on  the  Sth,  brought  together  the  largest 
concourse  of  people  that  probably  had  ever  assem- 
bled in  America.  The  duty  on  tea,  of  three  jjence 
per  pound,  imposed  on  the  colonists  without  their 
consent,  had  been  met  by  combinations  among  the 
inhabitants  not  to  pay  the  duty,  and  not  to  use  the 
article.  The  British  East  India  company,  however, 
applied  to  the  British  government,  and  obtained  a 
license  to  export  a  quantity  of  tea  to  America,  not 
exceeding  six  hundred  thousand  pounds;  they  were 
discharged  from  the  payment  of  any  custom-house 
duties  whatever  in  the  kingdom,  but  were  subject, 
however.  In  the   payment    of  thp  three    pence    per 


pound  duty  in  America.  The  first  cargo  of  this  tea 
arrived  in  November ;  and  on  the  ne.xt  morning,  the 
following  notice  was  distributed  through  the  town  : 

"Friends,  Brethren,  Couxtryme.v  ! 

"That  u-OTst  (if  plagues,  the  detested  i  ea,  shipped  for 
this  port  by  the  Euil  India  company,  is  now  arrived  in 
this  harbour.  The  hour  of  destruction,  or  manly  op- 
position to  the  machinations  of  tyranny,  stares  you  m 
the  face.  Every  friend  to  his  country,  to  himself,  to 
posterity,  is  now  called  upon  to  meet  at  Fanueil  Hall, 
at  nine  o'clock  this  day,  (at  which  time  the  bells  will 
ring,)  to  make  a  united  and  successful  resistance  to  this 
last,  worst,  arid  most  destructive  measure  of  adminis- 
tration. 

"  Boston,  Nov.  29,  1773." 

The  meeting  thus  called  was  fully  attended  ;  res- 
olutions were  passed  against  those  who  had  imported 
tea,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  disposal  of  the  ves- 
sels which  were  expected  to  arrive.  The  assembled 
body  voted  "  to  carry  their  votes  and  resolutions  into 
execution  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  property." 
,A.bout  the  lirst  of  December,  another  vessel  arrived 
with  tea,  aud  the  consignees  of  the  cargoes  were 
ordered  to  send  it  back.  This,  however,  was  not 
done,  and  on  the  16th  of  December,  the  vessels  which 
contained  it  were  boarded  by  a  parlv  disguised  as 
Indians,  the  chests  of  tea  were  broken  open,  and  in 
less  than  two  hours,  two  hundred  and  forty  chests, 
and  one  hundred  half-chests,  were  staved  and 
emptied  into  the  dock.  A  portion  of  this  tea,  which 
was  brought  away  in  the  shoes  of  one  of  the  Indians, 
is  still  preserved  at  the  Boston  Atheneum. 

The  next  important  event  was  the  passage  of  the 
Boston  port  bill,  to  which  George  III.  assented  on 
the  31st  of  March,  1774:  by  this  bill,  the  laiidino- 
and  discharging,  lading  or  shipping,  of  goods  at  Bos- 
ton, were  discontinued.  The  news  of  this  bill  arrived 
at  Boston  about  the  11th  of  May  ;  and  on  the  13th, 
the  following  vote  was  passed  at  town  meeting : — 
"  Voted,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town,  that  if  the 
other  colonies  come  into  a  joint  resolution  to  stop  all 
importations  from  Great  Britain,  and  exportations  to 
Great  Britain,  the  same  will  prove  the  salvation  of 
North  America  and  her  liberties.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  continue  their  exports  and  imports,  there  is  high 
reason  to  fear  that  fraud,  power,  and  the  most  odious 
oppressions,  unll  rise  triumphant  over  right,  justice, 
social  happiness,  and  freedom.'" 

.\bout  this  time,  General  Gage  arrived  to  govern 
the  province.  Hutchinson  retired  ;  troops  also  were 
constantly  coming  in,  and  fortifications  were  thrown 
up  on  Boston  Neck.  In  September,  a  detachment 
went  into  the  country  and  took  from  a  powder  maga- 
zine, on  Quarry  Hill,  about  two  hundred  half-bar- 
rels  of  powder,  which   belonged   to  the  province  , 
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another  detachment  brought  off  two  fieldpieces  from 
Camhridge.  The  people  armed  themselves  and  as- 
sembled, but  tiiidiug  no  enemy  to  contend  with,  re- 
turned to  their  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  a  party 
of  provincials  in  the  province  of  New  Hampshire, 
attacked  the  fort  at  Newcastle,  captured  the  garrison, 
and  took  from  them  one  hundred  barrels  of  powder, 
some  small-arms,  and  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  all 
of  which  were  secured.  These  facts,  though  trivial 
in  themselves,  were  of  the  utmost  importance  when 
considered  in  relation  to  the  great  events  which  were 
soon  to  follow. 

The  next  important  step  was  that  taken  by  the 
British  on  the  1 5th  of  April.  About  eight  hundred 
soldiers  left  Boston  in  the  night-time,  in  order  to 
destroy  some  military  stores  collected  by  the  provin- 
cials at  Concord.  Their  object,  however,  had  been 
suspected  by  the  committee  of  safety,  and  reports  of 
their  movements  had  been  sent  to  the  interiour. 
The  route  taken  by  the  British,  led  them  through 
West  Cambridge  to  Lexington,  which  lies  about 
Ivvelve  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Boston.  Concord 
being  situated  in  the  same  direction,  six  miles  from 
Lexington.  Their  route  was  undisturbed  until  their 
arrival  at  Lexington,  when  a  drum  was  heard  beating 
to  arms,  and  a  company  of  provincials  were  discov- 
ered. The  British  commander.  Major  Pitcairn,  rode 
up  to  them  and  cried  out,  "  Disperse  you  rebels — lay 
down  your  ariris  and  disperse."  Not  being  obeyed, 
he  commanded  his  troops  to  fire:  the  provincials  re- 
ceived the  fire  without  flinching ;  and  kept  their 
ground  till  another  discharge  from  the  enemy  proved 
fatal  to  several  of  them  ;  on  this,  part  of  the  com- 
pany, if  not  all,  returned  the  fire,  and  then  dispersed 
in  different  directions.  The  British  now  continued 
their  march  to  Concord  and  arrived  there  about  nine 
o'clock  :  here  they  again  fired  upon  the  militia  who 
had  assembled,  and  having  destroyed  some  provis- 
ions and  stores,  commenced  their  return  to  Boston. 
But  now  retributive  measures  awaited  them  ;  to  use 
the  words  of  the  distinguished  novelist  Cooper  :  "  In 
place  of  the  high  and  insulting  confidence  with  which 
the  troops  had  wheeled  into  the  streets  of  Concord, 
(hey  left  them  when  the  order  was  given  to  march, 
with  faces  bent  anxiously  on  the  surrounding  heights, 
and  with  looks  that  bespoke  a  consciousness  of  the 
dangers  that  were  likely  to  beset  the  long  road  that 
lay  before  them.  Their  apprehensions  were  not 
groundless.  The  troops  had  hardly  commenced  their 
march  before  a  volley  was  fired  upon  them  from  the 
protection  of  a  barn  ;  and  as  they  advanced  volley 
succeeded  volley,  and  musket  answered  musket, 
from  behind  every  cover  that  offered  to  their  assail- 
ants. At  first,  these  desultory  and  feeble  attacks 
were  but  little  regarded  ;  a  brisk  charge,  and  a  smart 
fire  for  a  few  moments  never  failing  to  disperse  their 


I  enemies,  when  the  troops  again  proceeded  for  a 
I  short  distance  unmolested.  But  the  alarm  of  the 
preceding  night  had  gathered  the  people  over  an 
immense  extent  of  country  ;  and  having  waited  for 
information,  those  nearest  to  the  scene  of  action  were 
already  pressing  forward  to  the  assistance  of  their 
friends.  There  was  but  little  order  and  no  concert 
among  the  Americans  ;  but  each  party,  as  it  arrived, 
pushed  into  the  fray,  and  hanging  on  the  skirts  of 
their  enemies,  or  making  spirited  though  ineffectual 
efforts  to  stop  their  progress.  On  either  side  of  the 
highway,  along  the  skirts  of  every  wood  or  orchard, 
in  the  open  fields,  and  from  every  house  or  barn,  or 
cover  in  sight,  the  flash  of  fire-arms  was  to  be  seen, 
while  the  shots  of  the  British  grew,  at  each  instant, 
feebler  and  less  inspirited."  Their  ranks  now  became 
confused,  when,  fortunately  for  them,  they  were  re- 
inforced by  Lord  Percy  with  a  thousand  men;  this 
enabled  them  to  reach  Charles  river  that  cveninor; 
and  the  next  day  all  were  removed  to  Boston.  The 
loss  of  the  Americans  was  forty-nine  killed,  thirty- 
six  wounded,  and  three  missing ;  of  the  redcoats, 
seventy-three  killed,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
wounded,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  missing. 
The  Americans  continued  to  come  to  the  support 
of  their  brethren,  and  in  June  their  army  consisted 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  commanded  by  General 
Ward.  On  the  17th  of  June  was  fought  the  battle 
ofBunker'sHill,  (  see  detail  of  page  161;  ) 
after  this  battle,  the  main  body  of  the  British  troops 
was  stationed  on  Bunker's  Hill  ;  the  other  division 
of  it  was  deeply  entrenched,  and  strongly  fortified  on 
Boston  Neck.  The  American  army  lay  on  both 
sides  of  Charles  river  ;  its  right  occupying  the  high 
ground  around  Roxbury,  whence  it  extended  towards 
Dorchester,  and  its  left,  covered  by  INIystick  river,  a 
space  of  at  least  twelve  miles. 

General  Washington  took  command  of  the  army 
on  the  2d  of  July,  1775  ;  and  General  Gage,  having 
resigned,  he  was  replaced  by  General  Howe,  who 
was  completely  shut  up  in  Boston,  and  compelled  to 
pass  the  winter  in  idleness.  General  Washington, 
however,  becoming  tired  of  this  inactivity,  wished 
to  make  an  attack  on  them  ;  but  a  council  of  war 
being  almost  unanimous  against  this  measure,  he  re- 
luctantly abandoned  it. 

"  The  effective  regular  force  of  the  Americans, 
now  amounted  to  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  men  : 
in  addition  to  which  the  commander-in-chief  called 
out  about  six  thousand  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts 
With  these  troops  he  determined  to  take  possession 
of  the  heights  of  Dorchester,  whence  it  would  bo  in 
his  power  greatly  to  anno)-  the  ships  in  the  harbour, 
and  the  soldiers  in  the  town.  By  taking  this  po- 
sition, from  which  the  enemy  would  inevitably  at- 
tempt to  drive  him  he  expected  to  bring  on  a  gene- 
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ral  action,  during  wlucli  he  intended  to  cross  over 
iVoni  tlie  Cambridge  side,  with  four  thousand  chosen 
men,  and  attacii  Boston.  To  conceal  his  design  and 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  garrison,  a  heavy  bom- 
bardment of  the  town  and  hnes  of  the  enemy  was 
begun  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  March,  1776,  and 
re)>eated  on  the  two  succeeding  nights.  On  the 
night  of  the  4th,  immediately  after  the  firing  began, 
a  considerable  detachment,  under  the  command  of 
General  Thomas,  passing  iVom  Roxbnry,  took  silent 
possession  of  Dorchester  heights.  The  ground  was 
almost  impenetrably  hard,  but  the  night  was  mild, 
and  by  labouring  with  great  diligence,  their  works 
■were  so  far  advanced  by  morning,  as  to  cover  them, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 
When  the  British,  after  daybreak,  discovered  these 
works,  which  were  magnified  to  their  view  by  a 
hazy  atmosphere,  nothing  could  exceed  their  aston- 
ishment. No  alternative  now  remained  but  to  aban- 
don the  town,  or  to  dislodge  the  provincials.  Gen- 
eral Howe,  with  his  usual  spirit,  chose  the  latter 
part  of  the  alternative,  in  which  design  he  was  foiled 
by  a  tremendous  storm.  A  council  of  war  was  call- 
ed next  morning,  and  it  was  agreed  to  evacuate  the 
town  as  soon  as  possible.  A  fortnight  elapsed  before 
this  measure  was  effected.  Meanwhile,  the  Ameri- 
cans strengthened  and  extended  their  works  ;  on  the 
morning  of  the  17lh  of  March,  the  British  discovered 
a  breastwork  that  had  been  thrown  up  in  the  night, 
at  Nooks  Hill,  Dorchester,  which  perfectly  com- 
manded Boston  Neck  and  the  south  part  of  the 
town.  Delay  was  no  longer  safe  :  by  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  king's  troops  began  to  embark,  and 
before  ten,  all  of  them  were  under  full  sail  ;  leaving 
behind  them  stores  to  the  value  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  As  the  rear  embarked.  General  Washing- 
ton marched  triumphantly  into  Boston  where  he  was 
joyfully  received  as  a  deliverer." 

It  is  now  many  years  since  we  rambled  over  the 
grounds  which  were  the  seat  of  the  scenes  described. 
Time,  and  the  levelling  hand  of  modern  improvement, 
have  done  much  to  erase  all  marks  of  the  struggle.  A 
few  years  ago,  Governour  Hutchinson's  house  was  still 
standing,  and  on  Boston  common,  you  might  perceive 
the  spot  where  the  troops  of  Earl  Percy  were  en- 
camped. Brattlestreet  church  presents  in  its  front 
an  iron  monument  of  the  bombardment  of  1776,  and 
the  entrenchments  on  Dorchester  heights  are  tolera- 
bly preserved.  In  ranging  also  over  the  diversified 
country  around  Boston,  you  frequently  meet  with 
gentle  elevations  and  slight  depressions,  which 
mark  the  lines  of  the  American  encampment.  But 
most  of  the  memorials,  like  most  of  the  actors  in 
those  scenes,  have  passed  away. 


THE  INDEPENDENCE  BELL. 

The  bell  hanging  in  the  steeple  of  the  old  Stam 
House,  in  Chestnut  street,  in  this  city,  which  is  rung 
on  special  occasions,  is  the  one  that  assembled  the 
people  together  to  hear  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence read,  fifiv-nine  }'ears  ago.  The  metal  of 
which  this  bell  is  composed,  was  imported  in  the 
year  1752,  in  the  shape  of  another  bell,  which  ha\- 
ing  become  injured  bv  an  accident  at  the  trial  ring- 
ing, after  its  arrival,  it  became  necessary  to  have  it 
recast.  Whether  the  remarkable  inscription  upon 
it  was  or  was  not  upon  the  original  bell,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  but  Watson,  in  his  annals  of 
Philadelphia,  expresses  the  opinion  that  we  are 
indebted  for  it  to  Isaac  Norris,  Esq.,  at  that  time 
speaker  of  the  colonial  assembly,  under  whose  di- 
rection the  bell  was  recast.  This  supposition  is 
possibly  correct,  for  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  as- 
sembly which  ordered  the  bell  I'rom  England,  would 
have  encountered  the  risk  of  being  suspected  of  the 
rebellious  intentions  which  might  have  been  infer- 
red from  its  terms.  The  inscription  was  copied  from 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Leviticus, 
verse  ten,  in  these  words  :  "  Proclaim  liberty  through- 
out all  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitant s  thereoj .^ 

This  pruphctick  command  was  literally  obeyed 
by  the  bell  on  ihe  4th  of  July,  1776,  and  as  it  was 
the  first  bell  in  the  United  States  that  spoke  treason, 
it  was  thought  prudent  to  remove  it  from  Philadel- 
phia for  safe  keeping  in  1777,  when  the  British  v.'ere 
about  to  visit  Philadelphia,  although  its  weight  was 
two  thousand  and  eighty  pounds.  phii.  Gazette. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 


The  hills  of  New  England — 

How  proudly  they  rise, 
In  the  wildiiess  of  grandeur 

To  blend  with  the  skies  ! 
With  Iheir  far  azure  outline, 

And  tall  ancient  trees! 
New  Enaland,  mv  country, 

I  love  thee  for  these  I 

The  vales  of  New  England 

That  cradle  her  streams  ; 
That  smile  in  their  greenness 

Like  land  in  our  dreams ; 
All  sunny  with  pleasure, 

Embosoni'd  in  ease — 
New  England,  mv  country, 

I  love  thee  for  these ! 

The  woods  of  New  England, 

Still  verdant  and  high, 
Though  rock'd  by  the  tempes'» 

Of  ages  gone  by  ; 
Romance  dims  their  arches, 

And  speaks  in  the  breeze — 
New  England,  my  country, 

I  love  thee  for  these ! 

The  streams  of  New  England, 

That  roar  as  they  go  ; 
Or  seem  in  their  stillness 

But  dreaming  to  flow. 
O  bright  glides  the  sunbeam 

Their  march  to  the  seas — 
New  England,  my  country, 

I  love  thee  for  these ! 

God  shield  thee.  New  England, 

Dear  land  of  my  birth! 
And  thy  children  that  wander 

Afar  o'er  the  earth ; 
Thuu'rt  mv  country,  wherever 

Jly  lot  shall  be  cast — 
Take  tliou  to  thy  bosom 

My  ashes  at  last  1 
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Iron  Mountain  in  Missouri. — Mr.  Featlierstonhausiii. 
the  geologist  appciinted  by  government,  reports  tho 
discovery  of  a  vein  of  iron  on  the  United  Stales' 
lands  iu  Missouri,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  stn-face  of  the  adjacent  plain.  At  the  sur- 
face, it  had  the  appearance  of  being  roughly  paved 
with  black  pebbles  of  iron,  from  one  to  twenty 
pounds'  weight ;  beneath  the  surface  it  appeared  to 


be  a  solid  mass.  He  remarks: — "Unusual  as  is 
the  magnitude  of  the  si:perficial  cubick  contents  of 
this  vein,  yet  it  must  be  insignitirant  to  the  subterra- 
neous quantity.  Tliis  extraordinary  plienomenon  rilled 
me  with  admiration.  Here  was  a  single  locality  of 
iron  offering  all  the  resources  of  Sweden,  and  of 
which  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  ihe  value  by  any 
other  terms  than  those  ad  equate  to  all  a  nation's  wan's  " 


WASHINGTON'S  HEADaUAJlTERS,  NEWBITRGH,  N.  Y. 


The  old  Hasbrook-liouse,  as  it  is  called,  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  a  little  south  of  the 
village  of  Newburgh,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
relicks  of  the  first  and  heroick  age  of  our  republick  ; 
for  at  several  periods  of  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
and  especially  from  the  autumn  of  1782  tmtil  the 
troops  were  finally  disbanded,  it  w'as  occupied  by 
General  Washington,  us  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  army. 

The  views  from  the  house  and  grounds,  as  well  as 
the  whole  neighliourhood  around  it,  are  rich  alike  in 
natural  beauty  and  historical  remembrances.  You 
look  from  the  old  house  upon  the  broad  bay  into 
which  the  Hudson  expands  itself,  just  before  enter- 
ing the  deep,  rocky  bed,  through  which  it  flows  to- 
wards the  ocean  between  the  lofty  mountain-banks 
of  the  Highlands.  On  the  opposite  shore,  is  seen 
the  ridge  of  mountains,  upon  the  bald  rocky  summits 
of  which,  during  the  war  of  1776,  the  beacon-fires  so 
often  blazed  to  alarm  the  country  at  the  incursions 
of  the  enemy  from  the  south,  or  else  to  communicate 
signals  between  the  frontier  posts  in  Westchester, 
along  the  line  of  the  American  position  at  Ver- 
planck's  Point,  West  Point,  and  the  barracks  and 
encampments  on  the  plains  of  Fishkill.  As  these 
mountains  recede  eastward  from  the  river,  you  see 
the  romantick  stream  of  INIattavoan  winding  wildly 
along  their  base,  through  glens  and  over  falls,  until, 
at  last,  as  if  fatigued  with  its  wanton  rambles,  it 
mingles  quietly  and  placidly  with  the  Hudson.  On 
this   side  of   it   are  stretched    the    rich    plains   of 


Dutchess  county,  with  their  woody  and  picturesque 
shores.  All  along  these  plains  and  shores  are  to  be 
found  other  memorials  of  the  revolution  ;  for  tliere 
were  the  storehouses,  barracks,  and  hospitals  of  our 
army,  and  there,  for  many  months,  were  the  head- 
quarters of  the  father  of  American  tacticks,  the  dis- 
ciplinarian Steuben.  To  the  south,  you  look  down 
upon  the  opening  of  the  Highlands  and  the  rock  of 
PollopeH's  Island,  once  a  military  prison,  and  thence 
follow,  with  your  eye,  the  Great  River  of  the  Moun- 
tains* till  it  turns  suddenly  and  disappears  around  the 
rocky  promontory  of  West  Point  ;  a  spot  consecrated 
by  the  most  exciting  recollections  of  our  history,  by 
the  story  of  Arnold's  guilt  and  Andre's  hapless  fate, 
and  the  incorruptible  virtue  of  our  yeomanry  ;  by  the 
memory  of  the  virtues  of  Kosciusko  and  Lafayette  ; 
of  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  our  own  chiefs  and 
sages. 

The  Hasbrook-house  itself,  is  a  solid,  irregular 
building  of  rough  stone,  erected  about  a  century  ago. 
The  excellent  landscape,  painted  by  Weir,  and  en- 
graved with  equal  spirit  and  fidelity  by  Smillie,  will 
give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  its  appearance  and 
character  than  words  can  convey.  The  intcriour  re- 
mains very  nearly  as  Washington  left  it.  The  lar- 
gest room  is  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  about  twenty- 
four  feet  square,  but  so  disproportionately  low,  as  to 
appear  very  much  larger.  It  served  the  general 
during  his  residence  there,  in  the  daytime,  for  his 
hall  of  reception  and  his  dining-room,  where  he  re- 

'  The  Indian  name  of  the  Hudson. 
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gularly  kept  up  a  liberal,  though  plain  hospitality. 
At  night  It  was  used  as  a  bedroom  lor  his  aiJde- 
camps  and  occasional  military  visuers  and  guests. 
It  was  long  memorable  among  the  veterans  who  had 
seen  the  duet'  there,  for  its  huge  wood  hre,  built 
against  the. wall,  in,  or  rather  inider  a  wide  chimney, 
the  rireplace  of  which  was  quite  open  at  both  sides. 
It  was  still  more  remarkable  fortlie  whimsical  pecu- 
liarity of  having  seven  doors,  and  but  one  window. 
The  uuceiled  roof  of  tlus  room,  with  its  massive 
painted  beams,  corresponds  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
rest  of  the  building,  as  well  as  shows  the  indiller- 
ence  of  our  ancestors  to  the  free  communication  of 
noise  and  cold  air,  which  their  wiser  or  more  fasti- 
dious descendants  take  so  much  pains  to  avoid.  On 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  house,  communicating 
with  the  large  centre-room,  is  a  small  chamber,  which 
the  general  used  as  a  study,  or  private  office. 

Those  who  have  had  tlie  good  Ibrtune  to  enjoy  the 
acquaintance  of  officers  of  the  northern  division  of 
our  old  army,  have  heard  many  a  revolutionary  anec- 
dote, the  scene  of  which  was  laid  in  the  old  square 
room  at  Newburgh,  "  with  its  seven  doors  and  one 
window."  In  it  were  every  day  served  up,  to  as 
many  guests  as  the  table  and  chairs  could  accommo- 
date, a  dinner  and  a  supper,  as  plentiful  as  the 
country  could  supply,  and  as  good  as  they  could  be 
made  by  the  continental  cooks,  whose  deticiency  in 
culinary  skill  drew  forth  in  one  of  his  private  letters 
(since  printed)  the  only  piece  of  literary  pleasantr)-, 
it  is  believed,  iu  which  the  great  man  was  ever 
tempted  to  indulge.  But  then,  as  we  have  heard  old 
soldiers  affirm  with  great  emphasis,  there  was  always 
plenty  of  good  wine.  French  wines  for  our  French 
allies,  and  those  who  had  acquired  or-  who  affected 
their  tastes,  and  sound  Madeira  for  the  Americans 
of  the  old  school,  circulated  briskly,  and  were  taken 
in  little  silver  mugs  or  goblets,  made  in  France  for 
the  general's  camp  equipage.  They  were  accompa- 
nied by  the  famous  apples  of  the  Hudson,  the  Spitz- 
enbergh  and  other  varieties,  and  invariably  by  heap- 
ed plates  of  hickory  nuts,  the  amazing  consumption 
of  which,  by  the  general  and  his  staff,  w  as  the  theme 
of  boundless  adniration  to  the  Marquis  de  Chastel- 
leux  and  other  Fiench  officers.  The  jest,  the  argu- 
"inent,  the  song,  and  the  story,  circulated  as  briskly 
as  the  wine  ;  while  the  chief,  at  the  head  of  his 
table,  sat  long,  listened  to  all,  or  appeared  to  listen, 
smiled  at  and  enjoyed  all,  but  all  gravely,  without 
partaking  much  in  the  conversation  or  at  all  contri- 
buting to  the  laugh,  either  by  swelling  its  chorus  or 
furnishing  the  occasion  ;  for  he  was  neither  a  joker 
nor  a  story-teller.  He  had  no  talent,  and  he  knew 
he  had  none,  for  humour,  repartee,  or  amusing  anec- 
dote ;  and  if  he  had  possessed  it,  he  was  too  wise  to 
indulge  in  it  in  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed. 
One  evidence,  among  many  others,  of  the  impres- 
sion which  Washington's  presence  in  this  scene  had 
made,  and  the  dignity  and  permanence  it  could  lend 
to  every  idea  or  recollection,  however  trivial  other- 
wise, with  which  it  had  been  accidentally  associated, 
was  given  some  few  years  ago  at  Paris. 

The  American  minister  (we  forget  whether  it  was 
Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Brown,  or  one  of  their  succes- 
sors), and  several  of  his  countrymen,  together  with 
General  Lafayette,  were  invited  to  an  entertainment 
at  the  house  of  a  distinguished  and  patriotick  French- 
man, who  had  served  his  country  in  his  youth  in  the 


United  States,  during  the  war  of  our  independence. 
At  the  supper  hour  the  company  were  shown  into  a 
room  fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  which  contrasted 
quite  oddly  with  the  Parisian  elegance  of  the  other 
apartments,  where  they  had  spent  their  evening  A 
low,  boarded,  painted  ceiling,  with  large  beams,  a 
single,  small,  uncurtained  window,  with  numerous 
small  doors,  as  well  as  the  general  style  of  the  whole, 
gave  at  first  the  idea  of  the  liitchen,  or  largest  room 
of  a  Dutch  or  Belgian  farmhouse.  On  a  long  rough 
table  was  a  repast,  just  as  little  in  keeping  with  the 
refined  kitchen  of  Paris,  as  the  room  was  with  its 
architecture.  It  consisted  of  large  dishes  of  meat, 
uncouth-looking  pastry,  and  wine  in  decanters  and 
bottles,  accompanied  bv  glasses  and  silver  mugs, 
such  as  indicated  other  habits  and  tastes  than  those 
of  modern  Paris.  "  L)o  you  know  where  we  now 
are  ?"  said  the  host  to  General  Lafayette  and  his 
companions.  They  paused  for  a  few  moments,  in 
suspense.  They  had  seen  something  like  this  be- 
ibre,  but  when  and  where  1  "  Ah,  the  seven  doors 
and  one  window,"  said  Lafayette,  "  and  the  silver 
camp-goblets,  such  as  our  marshals  of  France  used 
in  my  youth !  We  are  at  Washington's  Head- 
quarters on  the  Hudson,  fifty  years  ago  !"  We  re- 
late the  story  as  we  have  heard  it  told  bv  the  late 
Colonel  Fish,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  host  wa.'* 
the  excellent  M.  Marbois. 

There  is  another  anecdote  of  a  higher  and  more 
moral  interest,  the  scene  of  which  was  also  laid  in 
this  house.  We  remember  to  have  heard  it  told  by 
the  late  Colonel  Willet,  our  "  bravest  of  the  brave," 
then  past  his  eightieth  year,  with  a  feeling  that 
warmed  the  coldest  of  his  hearers,  and  made  the 
tears  gush  into  the  ej-es  of  his  younger  listeners. 

A  British  officer  had  been  brought  in  from  the 
ri-ver,  a  prisoner,  and  wounded.  Some  accidental 
circumstances  had  attracted  to  him  General  Wash- 
ington's special  notice,  who  had  him  placed  under 
the  best  medical  and  surgical  care  the  army  coidd 
afford,  and  ordered  him  to  be  lodged  at  his  own 
quarters.  There,  according  to  custom,  a  large  party 
of  officers  had  assembled  in  the  evening,  to  sup  with 
the  commander-in-chief.  When  the  meats  and  cloth 
were  removed,  the  unfiiling  nuts  appeared,  and  the 
wine,  a  luxury  seldom  seen  by  American  subalterns, 
except  at  "  his  excellency's"  table,  began  to  circulate. 
The  general  rose  much  before  his  usual  hour,  but, 
putting  one  of  his  aiddecamps  in  his  place,  request- 
ed his  friends  to  remain,  adding,  in  a  gentle  tone,  "  I 
have  oidy  to  ask  you  to  remember,  in  your  sociality, 
that  there  is  a  wounded  officer  in  the  very  next 
room." 

This  injimction  had  its  effect  for  a  short  time,  but, 
as  the  wine  and  punch  passed  round,  the  soldier's 
jest  and  mirth  gradually  broke  forth,  conversation 
warmed  into  argument,  and,  by-and-by,  came  a  song. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this,  a  side-door  opened,  and 
some  one  entered  in  silence  and  on  tiptoe.  It  was  the 
general.  Without  a  word  to  any  of  the  company,  he 
passed  silently  along  the  table,  with  almost  noiseless 
tread,  to  the  opposite  door,  which  he  opened  and 
closed  after  hiin  as  gently  and  cautiously  as  a  nurse 
in  the  sick  room  of  a  tender  and  beloved  patient. 
The  song,  the  story,  the  merriment,  died  away  at 
once.  All  were  hushed.  All  felt  the  rebuke,  and 
dropped  off  quietly,  one  by  one,  to  their  chambers  or 
tents 
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But  the  Newburgh  Headquarters  are  also  memor- 
able as  the  scene  of  afar  more  important  transaction. 
In  the  autumn  of  1783,  the  war  had  closed  with 
glory.  The  national  independence  had  been  won. 
The  army,  which  had  fought  the  battles,  which  had 
gone  through  the  hardships  and  privations  of  that 
long,  and  doubtful,  and  bloody  war  without  a  murmur, 
were  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  unpaid, 
almost  unclothed,  individually  loaded  with  private 
debt,  awaiting  to  be  disbanded,  and  to  return  to  the 
pursuits  of  civil  life,  without  the  prospect  of  any  set- 
tlement of  their  long  arrears  of  pay,  and  without  the 
means  of  temporary  support,  until  other  prospects 
might  open  upon  them  m  their  new  avocations. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  while  Congress, 
from  the  impotence  of  our  frame  of  government 
under  the  old  confederation,  and  the  extreme  poverty 
of  the  country,  found  themselves  utterly  unable  to 
advance  even  a  single  month's  pay,  and,  as  if  loath 
to  meet  the  question,  seemed  but  to  delay  and  pro- 
crastinate any  decision  upon  it ;  the  impatient  and 
suffering  soldiery,  losing,  as  their  military  excite- 
ment died  away  with  its  cause,  all  feeling  of  loyalty 
towards  their  civil  rulers,  began  to  regard  them  as 
cold-hearted  and  ungrateful  masters,  who  sought  to 
avoid  the  scanty  and  stipulated  payment  of  those 
services,  the  abundant  i'ruits  of  which  they  had  al- 
ready roa])ed.  Then  it  was  that  the  celebrated 
anonymous  Newburgh  letters  were  circulated  through 
the  camp,  toucliing,  with  powerfid  effect,  upon  every 
topick  that  could  rouse  the  feelings  of  men  suffering 
under  the  sense  of  wrong,  and  sensitive  to  every 
stain  upon  their  honour.  The  glowing  language  of 
this  address  painted  their  country  as  trampling  upon 
their  rights,  disdaining  their  cries,  and  insulting  their 
distress.  It  spoke  of  farther  acquiescence  and  sub- 
mission to  such  injury  and  contumely,  as  exposing 
the  high-spirited  soldier  to  "  the  jest  of  tories  and 
the  scorn  of  whigs  ;  the  ridicule,  and,  what  is  worse, 
the  pity  of  the  world."  Finally,  the  writer  called 
upon  his  fellow-soldiers,  never  to  sheath  their  swords 
until  they  had  obtained  full  and  ample  justice,  and 
pointed  distinctly  to  their  "  illustrious  leader,"  as  the 
chief  under  whose  auspices  and  directions  they  could 
most  boldly  claim,  and  most  successfully  compel,  the 
unwilling  justice  of  their  country. 

The  power  of  this  appeal  did  not  consist  merely 
in  its  animated  and  polished  eloquence.  It  was  far 
more  powerful,  and,  therefore,  more  dangerous,  be- 
cause it  came  warm  from  the  heart,  and  did  but  give 
bold  utterance  to  the  thoughts  over  which  thousands 
had  long  brooded  in  silence.  Precisely  that  state  of 
feeling  pervaded  the  whole  army,  that  discontent  to- 
wards their  civil  rulers,  verging  every  hour  more  and 
more  towards  indignation  and  hatred,  that  despair  of 
justice  from  any  other  means  or  quarter  than  them- 
selves and  their  own  good  swords,  that  rallying  of 
all  their  hopes  and  affections  to  their  comrades  in 
arms  and  their  long-tried  chief,  such  as  in  other 
times  and  countries,  have  again  and  again  enthroned 
the  successful  military  leader  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
republick  he  had  gloriously  served. 

The  disinterested  patriotism  of  Washington  re- 
jected the  lure  to  his  ambition  ;  his  firm  and  mild 
prudence  repressed  the  discontents,  and  preserved 
the  honour  of  the  army,  as  well  as  the  peace,  and, 
probably,  the  future  liberties  of  his  country.  It  was 
the  triumph  of  patriotick  wisdom  over  the  sense  of 


injury,  over  misapplied  genius  and  eloquence,  over 
chivalrous,  but  ill-directed  feeling'.  The  opinions 
and  the  arguments  of  Washington,  expressed  in  his 
orders,  and  in  the  address  delivered  by  him  to  his 
officers,  calmed  the  minds  of  the  army,  and  brought 
them,  at  once,  to  a  sense  of  submissive  diUy  ;  not 
solely  from  the  weight  of  moral  truth  and  noble  sen- 
timent, great  as  that  was,  but  because  they  came 
from  a  person  whom  the  army  had  long  been  ac- 
customed to  love,  to  revere,  and  to  obey  ;  the  purity 
of  whose  views,  the  soundness  of  whose  judgment, 
and  the  sincerity  of  whose  friendship,  no  man  could 
dream  of  questioning. 

Shortly  after,  the  army  disbanded  itself.  The 
veterans  laid  down  their  swords  in  peace,  trusting  to 
the  faith  and  gratitude  of  their  country,  leaving  the 
honour  of  the  "  Continental  Army"  unstained,  and 
the  holy  cause  of  liberty  unsullied  by  any  one  act 
ot  rebellious,  or  ambitious,  or  selfish  insubordination. 
They  fullilled  the  prophetick  language  of  their  chief, 
when,  in  the  closing  words  of  his  address  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  he  expressed  his  sure  confi- 
dence, that  their  patient  virtue,  rising  superiour  to  the 
pressure  of  the  most  complicated  sufferings,  would 
enable  "  posterity  to  say,  when  speaking  of  the  glori- 
ous example  they  had  exhibited  to  mankind  ;  had 
this  day  been  wanting,  the  world  had  never  seen  the 
last  stage  of  perfection  to  which  human  nature  is 
capable  of  attaining." 

Why  should  we  dilate  here  on  the  particulars  of 
this  transaction  ?  They  form  the  brightest  page  in 
our  history,  the  noblest  theme  of  our  orators  ;  but  no 
eloquence  can  increase  the  interest  and  dignity  of 
the  narrative,  as  told  in  the  plain  language  of  Mar- 
shall, and  in  the  orders  and  address  of  Washington 
himself.  Let  it  suffice  for  us  to  fulfil  faithfully  the 
humbler  task  of  the  local  antiquary,  which  we  have 
here  imdertaken  to  perform.  When  any  of  our 
readers  visit  this  scene,  they  will  feel  grateful  to  us 
for  informing  them,  that  it  was  in  the  little  north- 
eastern room  of  the  "  old  stone  house"  at  Newburgh, 
that  Washington  meditated  on  this  momentous  ques- 
tion, and  prepared  the  general  orders  to  the  army, 
and  the  address,  which  he  read,  with  such  happy 
effect,  to  the  military  convention  that  assembled,  at 
his  invitation,  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  1783,  at  a 
large  barrack  or  storehouse,  then  called  "  the  new 
building,"  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  after  this,  that,  upon  the 
lawn  before  the  house,  Washington  finally  parted 
with  that  portion  of  his  army  which  did  not  accom- 
pany him  to  take  possession  of  New  York.  He 
parted  with  his  faithful  comrades  with  a  deep  emo- 
tion, that  contrasted  strongly  with  the  cold  and  calm 
serenity  of  manner  which  had  distinguished  him 
throughout  the  whole  seven  years  of  the  war.  That 
parting  hour  has  often  suggested  itself  to  the  writer, 
as  affording  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  abundant 
subjects  that  American  history  can  furnish  to  the 
painter.  It  combines  the  richest  materials  of  land- 
scape, portrait,  history,  and  invention,  any  of  which 
might  predominate,  or  all  be  united,  as  the  peculiar 
talent  or  taste  of  the  artist  might  dictate.  It  offers 
to  the  painter,  magnificent  and  varied  scenery,  ship- 
ping, and  river  craft  of  the  old  times,  with  their 
white  sails  and  picturesque  outlines,  arms,  military 
costume,  fine  horses,  beautiful  Avomen  and  children 
with  every   expression  of  conjugal   and   filial   joy 
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mixed  with  the  soldiers  in  groups  such  as  art  might 
dispose  and  contrast  at  its  pleasure,  numerous  most 
imeresting  historical  personages,  and,  above  the 
whole,  the  lofty  person  and  majestick  presence  of 
the  cluef  liiinself,  not  the  grave  and  venerable  man 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  the  (inc  portraits  of 
Stuart,  but  still  in  the  pride  of  manly  and  military 
grace  and  beauty,  and  melted  into  tenderness  as  he 
parts  from  the  tried  and  loved  companions  of  seven 
years  of  danger,  hardship,  and  toil. 

Ornaments  and  pride  of  American  art ;  Allston, 
Trumbull,  Vanderlyn,  Dunlap,  Cole,  Sully,  Morse, 
Inman,  Weir  ;  we  commend  this  subject  to  your 
genius,  to  your  patriotism  ! 

It  is  a  natural  and  good  tendency  of  the  human 
mind,  and  one  leading  to  excellent  ends,  that  prompts 
the  man  of  taste  or  the  scholar  to 

"Worship  the  turf  where  Virsil  trod. 
And  lliink  it  like  no  other  sod, 
And  guard  eai:h  leaf  I'roiii  Shakspcare's  tree, 
Witli  Druid-iike  idolatry." 

But  how  much  more  elevated  the  feeling,  how 
much  worthier  in  the  motive,  and  salutary  in  the 
influence,  are  the  emotions  that  throb  in  the  patriot's 
breast  as  he  treads  upon  a  soil,  dignified  by  recollec- 
tions of  wisdom,  of  courage,  of  publick  virtue,  such 
as  those  we  have  now  imperfectly  described  !  If, 
therefore,  to  use  the  often-quoted,  and  deservedly 
often-quoted  language  of  Johnson,  "  that  man  is  little 
to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force 
upon  the  plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would 
not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona :"  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  American  who  feels  no  glow  of 
patriotism,  who  kindles  not  into  warmer  love  for  his 
country,  and  her  glorious  institutions,  who  rises  into 
no  grand  and  fervent  aspiration  for  the  virtue  and 
the  happiness  of  this  people,  when  he  enters  the 
humble,  but  venerable  walls,  of  the  headquarters 
AT  Newburgh. — Vcrplanck. — N.  Y.  Mirror. 


THE  ANCESTORS  OF  WASHINGTON. 

"  We  have  been  favored,  within  the  last  few 
days,  with  a  highly  interesting  account  of  a  mon- 
ument in  England,  erected  to  the  memory  of  some 
of  the  ancestors  of  our  beloved  Washington. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
account,  is  Mr.  Samuel  Fullaway,  of  this  city — 
but  who,  being  a  native  of  England,  returned  to 
that  country  on  a  visit  to  his  parents,  who  reside 
at  Malmesbury,  in  Wiltshire.  The  monument  in 
question  is  in  Gardson  Church,  in  the  same 
county. 

"  The  village  of  Gardson  is  about  two  miles  from 
Malmesbury,  and  the  church  is  an  ancient  Gothic 
edifice,  situate  in  the  bosom  of  a  rich  countrj-, 
and  surrounded  with  venerable  trees.  The  coun- 
try people  have  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit 
of  conducting  strangers  to  the  church,  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  the  venerable  memorial 
of  the  Washington  Family — in  former  ages  the 
Lords  of  the  Manor  of  Gardson,  and  the  residents 
of  the  Court-house,  a  building  of  the  olden  time- 
gray  with  the  lapse  of  centuries. 

"  The  monument  was  once  a  superb  specimen  of 
the  "  mural"  style — ^and  even  now  exhibits  relics 
of  richness  and  curious  workmanship.  It  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  chancel,  on  the  left  side  of  the  altar, 


and  is  richly  carved  out  of  the  stone  of  that  part 
of  the  country.  It  is  surmounted  with  the  fami- 
ly coat-of  arms,  which  form  a  rich  emblazonment 
of  heraldry;  and,  although  two  hundred  years 
have  rolled  away  since  it  was  erected,  they  are 
still  burnished  with  gilding. 

''The  following  are  the  inscriptions: — 

'  TO   VE 

MEMORY  OF 

SIR  LAWRENCE  WASHINGTON,  Nite, 

Lately  Chief  Register 

OF  YE 

CHAUNCERYE, 

Of  Renowns,  Piety  and  Charitye. 
An  exeniplyar)'e  and  Loving  Husband,  a  Tender 
Father,  A  Bountefull  Master,  A  Constante  Relie- 
ver of  ye  Poore  ;  And  to  Thoas  of  His  Parish,  A 
Perpetuall  Benefactor  ; 

Whom  it  Pleased 

GOD  TO  TAKE  INTO  IS  PEACE, 

From  the  Furye  of  the  Inzuing  Warrs 

Born  Mav  XIV. 

He  Was  Heare  Interred, 

May  XXIV.,  An.  Dni.  1643. 

^TAT.  SUAiE,  64.' 

'Heare  Also  Lveth 

DAME  ANNE, 

Is  Wife,  who  Deceased 

January  Xlllth  ;  And  Who 

Was  Berved  XVIth, 

Anno  Dili.  1645.' 

'  Hie  Pafrios  cineres,  enravH  filius  tirna, 
Condere  qui  Tumulo,  nvnc  jacet  itle  pius.'' 

'The  pyous  Son  His  Parents  here  interred. 
Who  hath  his  share  iu  time,  for  them  prepared.' 

"  The  old  Manor-house  of  Gardson  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  respectable,  and,  indeed,  opulent  far- 
mer, named  Woody — two  of  whose  sons  lately 
came  over  to  this  country  in  the  ship  Philadelphia, 
and  are  gone  back  into  the  state  of  Ohio.  iMr 
Woody  rents  his  farm  and  house  of  Lord  Andover. 
This  ancient  seat  of  the  Washington  family  is 
handsome,  very  old-fashioned,  and  built  of  stone, 
with  immense  solidity  and  strength.  The  timber 
about  it  is  chiefly  British  oak,  and  in  several  of 
the  rooms,  particularly  in  a  large  one,  which  was 
the  old  hall  or  banqueting-room — there  are  rich 
remains  of  gilding,  carved  work  in  cornices,  ceil- 
ings and  panels,  polished  floors  and  wainscoating — 
with  shields  containing  the  same  coat-of-arms  as 
on  the  mural  monument  in  the  church,  carved 
over  the  high,  venerable,  and  architectural  man- 
tel-pieces. Beneath  the  house  are  extensive  cel- 
lars, which,  with  the  banqueting-room,  seem  to 
indicate  the  genuine  hospitality  and  princely 
style  of  living  peculiar  to  a 

*Ftne  old  English  gentleman, 
All  of  the  olden  lime.' 

And,  indeed,  according  to  the  traditions  ana 
chronicles  of  the  country,  such  was  the  general 
character  of  the  heads  of  the  Washington  family 
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Soon  after  the  civil  war  the  family  left  their  an- 
cient seat,  and  removed  to  another  part  of  the 
kinj^dom — -bnt  nn  old  man  now  living  in  the  vil- 
lage, named  Reeves,  who  is  ninety  years  of  age, 
states  that  he  remembers  one  of  the  Washingtons 
living  in  that  part  of  the  conntry  when  he  was  a 
boy  ;  and  that  his  great-grandfather  remembered 
the  last  'Squire  Washington,  living  at  the  Alanor- 
house.  The  walls  of  the  honse  are  live  feet  thick, 
and  the  entire  residence  is  surrounded  by  a  beau- 
tiful garden  and  orchards.  In  the  old  parish  ar- 
chives the  Washington  family  are  constantly 
referred  to  as  the  benefactors  of  the  parish  ;  and 
from  the  very  earliest  recorded  times  they  seem 
to  have  been  the  lords  of  the  soil  at  Gardson, 
down  to  the  period  of  their  leaving — when  the 
Manor-house  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  family  named 
Dubbs. 

"From  the  church  and  Manor  or  Court-house 
of  Gardson,  there  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
paved  causeway,  extending  for  about  two  miles 
to  the  far-famed  abbey  and  cloisters  of  Malmes- 
bury,  founded  and  endowed  by  King  Athelstan — 
not  only  celebrated  for  its  power  and  splendor  in 
Catholic  days,  but  also  as  being  the  birthplace 
and  residence  of  '  William  of  ]\Ialmesbury' — one 
of  the  earliest  of  British  historians." — Phila.Enq. 


INDIAN  PARADISE. 

The  groat  doctrine  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave 
was,  among  all  the  tribes  of  America,  most  deep- 
ly cherished  and  most  sincerely  believed.  They 
had  even  formed  a  distinct  idea  of  the  region 
whither  they  hoped  to  be  transported,  and  of  the 
new  and  happier  mode  of  e.xistence,  free  from 
those  wars,  tortures,  and  cruelties,  which  throw- 
so  dark  a  shade  over  their  lot  upon  earth.  Yet 
their  conceptions  on  this  subject  were  by  no 
means  cither  exalted  or  spiritualized.  They  ex- 
pected simply  a  prolongation  of  their  present  life 
and  enjoyments,  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  with  the  same  objects  furnished  in 
greater  choice  and  abundance.  This  supposed 
assurance  of  future  life,  so  conformable  to  their 
gross  habits  and  conceptions,  was  found  by  the 
missionaries  a  serious  obstacle,  when  they  at- 
tempted to  allure  them  by  the  hope  of  a  destiny, 
purer  and  higher  indeed,  but  less  accordant  with 
their  untutored  conceptions. 

Upon  being  told  that  in  the  promised  world 
they  would  neither  hunt,  eat,  drink,  nor  marry  a 
wife  ;  many  of  them  declared  that,  far  from  en- 
deavoring to  reach  such  an  abode,  they  would 
consider  their  arrival  there  as  the  greatest  ca- 
lamity. Mention  is  made  of  a  Huron  girl  whom 
one  of  the  christian  ministers  was  endeavoring 
to  instruct  and  whose  first  question  was,  what  she 
would  find  to  eat  '.  The  answer  being  "  Nothing," 
she  then  asked  what  she  would  see  ;  and  being  in- 
formed that  she  would  see  the  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  she  expressed  herself  much  at  a  loss 
what  she  could  have  to  say  to  him.  Many  not 
only  rejected  this  destiny  for  themselves,  but 
were  indignant  at  the  efforts  thus  made  to  decoy 
their  children  into  so  dreary  and  comfortless  a 
region. 


THE  OLDEN  TIMES. 

We  have  before  us,  (a  present  from  a  lady,)  a 
copy  of  the  '  Connecticut  Courant,'  published  then 
(as  now)  in  Hartford,  bearing  date  of  January  11, 
177-i.  To  show  the  feelings  of  the  people  and 
the  spirit  of  the  public  journals  at  that  day,  we 
make  the  following  extract,  which  it  copied  from 
the  Boston  Gazette  : —  [^Fum.  Mag. 

"  To  ALL  Nations  under  HEAVEN. 

"Know  ye,  That  the  people  of  the  American 
world  are  millions  strong — countless  legions 
compose  their  united  army  of  freemen — whose 
intrepid  souls  sparkle  with  liberty,  and  their 
hearts  are  flinted  with  courage  to  effect  what 
their  wisdom  dictates  to  be  done.  America  now 
stands  with  the  scale  of  Justice  in  one  hand,  and 
the  sword  of  Vengeance  in  the  other  ;  and  what- 
ever nation  or  people  who  dares  to  lift  a  hostile 
hand  against  her,  to  invade  her  serene  regions, 

or  sully    her  liberty,    shall Let  the  Britons 

fear  to  do  any  more  so  wickedly  as  they  have 
done,  for  the  herculean  arm  of  this  new  world 
is  lifted  up — and  wo  be  to  them  on  wiiom  it 
falls!  At  the  beat  of  the  drum  she  can  call  five 
hundred  thousand  of  her  sons  to  arms,  before 
whose  blazing  shields  none  can  stand.  There- 
fore, ye  that  are  wise,  make  peace  with  her,  take 
shelter  under  her  wings,  that  ye  may  shine  by 
the  reflection  of  her  glory. 

"May  the  New  Year  shine  propitious  on  the 
New  World,  and  Virtue  and  Liberty  reign  here 
without  a  foe,  until  rolling  years  shall  measure 
time  no  more." 


MINERAL  WEALTH  OF  AFRICA. 

M.  Russager  writes  from  Fasoglo,  on  the  Blue 
River,  February  8th,  1838 :— "  We  found  rivers 
the  alluvial  soil  of  which  is  so  rich  in  gold  that 
the  extracting  of  it  is  very  feasible  ;  but  the  rich- 
est spot  of  the  whole  became  known  to  us  quite 
at  the  end  of  our  journey,  in  Fasoglo  itself.  Be- 
tween the  mountain  ranges  of  Fallow  and  Fason- 
goru  lies  the  valley  of  the  river  Adi.  The  whole 
valley  is  covered  in  an  area  of  between  two  and 
three  geographical  square  miles,  with  quartz 
mountains,  which  contain  quartzose,  iron  ore  and 
pure  gold.  We  found  this  metal  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  solid  rock  and  in  the  boulders  of 
the  river.  I  bring,  among  other  specimens,  a 
piece  of  quartz,  with  pure  gold  in  which  there 
is  a  grain  of  gold  of  two  carats.  The  alluvial 
soil  between  these  quartz  mountains  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  valley  is,  in  fact,  prodigiously  rich 
in  gold,  and  there  are  on  the  Adi  many  gold-wash- 
ings of  the  negroes,  of  which  nobody  lias  had  till 
now,  any  information,  so  secretly  did  they  con- 
trive to  keep  the  affair.  A  thousand  men  might 
be  set  to  work  here  at  once  ;  and,  with  an  ex- 
tremely trifling  charge,  which  would  involve  no 
expense,  in  the  mode  hitherto  observed  by  the  ne- 
groes themselves,  one  may  obtain  every  day,  gold 
to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  dollars. 
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THE  TREACHERY  OF  ARNOLD 

The  followino:  facts  relative  to  the  treasonable 
acts  of  Benedict  Arnold,  and  the  providential 
frustration  of  his  nefarious  designs,  we  copy  from 
a  speech,  delivered  by  Robert  Dale  Owen,  at 
New  Harmony,  Indiana,  February  the  twenty- 
second,  1840 : — 

The  public  events  connected  with  Benedict 
Arnold's  treachery  are  familiar  to  every  one  ;  but 
the  private  details  of  that  story  are,  in  the  various 
histories  of  the  period,  either  incorrectly  given  or 
essentially  omitted.  The  surrender  of  West 
Point  was  but  a  small  portion  of  Arnold's  plan. 
He  had  projected  the  decoying-  thither,  and  the 
betrayal  into  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  hands,  of  Gen- 
eral Washington  himself,  of  Lafayette  and  of  the 
principal  staff  officers.  Had  this  plan  succeeded, 
how  different  might  have  been  the  story  History 
would  have  to  tell! 

A  trifling  circumstance  caused  its  failure. 
Arnold  had  invited  Washington  (then,  if  I  recol- 
lect aright,  on  his  return  from  Hartford,)  to 
breakfast  with  him  at  West  Point,  on  the  very 
morning  the  plot  was  discovered  ;  and  Washing- 
ton had  promised  to  accept  the  invitation.  He 
was  prevented  from  doing  so,  by  an  urgent  request 
made  to  him  by  an  old  officer,  near  to  whose 
station  he  passed,  that  he  would  remain  the  night 
with  him,  and  next  morning  inspect  some  works 
in  the  neighborhood.  Washington  accordingly 
despatched  an  aid  from  his  suite  to  make  his  ex- 
cuses to  Arnold.  The  messenger  rode  all  night, 
and  arrived  next  morning  at  West  Point.  Arnold 
invited  him  to  breakfast.  While  sitting  at  table, 
a  letter  was  brought  to  Arnold,  from  the  post  of 
the  officer  commanding  the  scouting  parties  on 
the  American  lines.  As  his  eye  fell  on  the  super- 
scription, the  cup  which  he  had  raised  to  his  lips 
dropped  from  his  hands,  he  seized  the  letter,  rush- 
ed from  the  room,  locked  himself  in  his  bed-cham- 
ber ;  and  a  few  minutes  afterward,  was  on  his  way 
to  an  English  sloop  of  war,  then  lying  in  the  North 
river. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Washington  and  his 
staff,  including  Lafayette,  were  seated  at  table  at 
the  quarters  of  the'  officer  whose  invitation  had 
delayed  the  visit  to  West  Point,  a  despatch  was 
brought  to  the  American  General,  which  he  im- 
mediately opened,  read  and  laid  down  without 
comment.  No  alteration  was  visible  in  his  coun- 
tenance, but  he  remained  perfectly  silent.  Con- 
versation dropped  among  his  suite ;  and,  after  some 
minutes,  the  General  beckoned  to  Lafayette  to 
follow  him,  retired  to  an  inner  apartment,  turned 
to  Lafayette  without  uttering  a  sylhible,  placed 
the  fatal  despatch  in  his  hands,  and  then  giving  way 
to  an  ungovernable  burst  of  feeling — fell  on  his 
friend's  neck  and  sobbed  aloud.  The  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  young  French  Marquis,  accustom- 
ed to  regard  his  General,  (cold  and  dignified  in 
his  usual  manner  almost  to  extreme,)  as  devoid  of 
the  usual  weakness  of  humanity,  may  be  imagin- 
ed.    "  I  believe,"  said   Lafayette  to  me — for  it 


was  from  that  venerable  patriot's  own  lips  that  I 
obtained  the  narrative  I  now  relati'  — "I  believe 
tiiis  was  the  only  occasion,  throughout  that  long 
and  sometimes  hopeless  struggle,  that  Washing- 
ton ever  gave  way,  even  for  a  moment,  under  a 
reverse  of  fortune  ;  and  perhaps  I  was  the  only 
human  being  who  ever  witnessed  in  him  an  exhi- 
bition of  feeling  so  foreign  to  his  temperament. 
As  it  was,  he  recovered  himself,  before  I  had  peru- 
sed the  communication  that  gave  rise  to  his  emo- 
tion ;  and  when  we  returned  to  his  staff,  not  a 
trace  remained  on  his  countenance  either  of  grief 
or  despondency." 


WASHINGTON  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  VICTORY  AND 
CHAMBER  OF  DEATH. 

From  Custis's  Recollections  of  Washington,  we 
copy  the  following,  relating  to  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  and  a  domestic  scene  : — 

The  weather  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown  was 
propitious  in  the  extreme,  being,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  squall  on  the  night  of  the  sixteenth, 
the  fine  autumnal  weather  of  the  south,  common- 
ly called  the  Indian  summer,  which  greatly  facili- 
tated the  military  operations.  Washington's 
headquarters  were  under  canvass  the  whole  time. 

The  situation  of  Yorktown,  after  the  surrender, 
was  pestilential.  Numbers  of  wretched  negroes 
who  had  either  been  taken  from  the  plantations, 
or  had  of  themselves  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
British  army,  had  died  of  the  small-pox,  which, 
with  the  camp-fever,  was  raging  in  the  place,  and 
remained  unburied  in  the  streets.  When  all  hope 
of  escape  was  given  up,  the  horses  of  the  British 
Legion  were  led  to  the  margin  of  the  river,  shot, 
and  then  thrown  into  the  stream  ;  the  carcasses, 
floating  with  the  tide,  lodged  on  the  adjacent 
shores  and  flats,  producing  an  eflluvia  that  afl'ect- 
ed  the  atmosphere  for  miles  around.  Indeed,  it 
was  many  months  before  Yorktown  and  its  envi- 
rons became  sufficiently  purified  to  be  habitable 
with  any  degree  of  comfort. 

A  domestic  affliction  threw  a  shade  over 
Washington's  happiness,  while  his  camp  still 
rung  with  shouts  of  triumph  for  the  surrender  of 
Yorktown.  His  step-son,  to  whom  he  liad  been 
a  parent  and  a  protector,  and  to  whom  he  was 
fondly  attached,  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
the  camp  at  Cambridge,  and  was  among  the  first 
of  his  aids  in  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution,  sick- 
ened while  on  duty  as  extra  aid  to  the  commander- 
in-chief,  in  the  trendies  before  Yorktown.  Aware 
that  his  disease,  (the  camp-fever)  would  be  mortal, 
the  sufferer  had  yet  one  last  lingering  wish  to  be 
gratified,  and  he  would  die  content.  It  was  to 
behold  the  surrender  of  the  sword  of  Cornwallis 
He  was  supported  to  the  ground,  and  witnessed 
the  admired  spectacle,  and  was  then  removed  to 
Eltham,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  camp. 

An  express  from  Dr.  Craik  announced  that 
there  was  no  longer  hope,  when  Washington,  at- 
tended by  a  single  officer  nnd  a   groom   left  the 
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headquarters  at  midnight,  and  rode  with  all  speed 
for  Eltham. 

The  anxious  watchers  by  the  couch  of  the 
dying  were,  in  the  gray  of  twilight,  aroused  by  a 
trampling  of  horse,  and  looking  out,  discovered 
the  commander-in-chief  alighting  from  a  jaded 
charger  in  the  court-yard.  He  immediately 
summoned  Dr.  Craik,  and  to  the  eager  inquiry  : 
"Is  there  any  hope  V  Craik  mournfully  shaking 
his  head,  the  general  retired  to  a  room  to  indulge 
his  grief,  requesting  to  be  left  alone.  In  a  little 
while  the  poor  sufferer  expired.  Washington, 
tenderly  embracing  the  bereaved  wife  and  mother, 
observed  to  the  weeping  group  around  the  re- 
mains of  him  he  so  dearly  loved:  "From  this 
moment  I  adopt  his  two  youngest  children  as  my 
own."  Absorbed  in  grief  he  then  waved  with 
his  hand  a  melancholy  adieu,  and,  fresh  horses 
being  ready,  without  rest  or  refreshment,  he  re- 
mounted and  returned  to  the  camp. 

For  a  great  distance  around  Yorktown,  the 
earth  trembled  under  the  cannonade,  while  many 
an  anxious  and  midnight  watcher  ascended  to 
the  housetops  to  listen  to  the  sound,  and  to  look 
upon  the  horizon,  lighted  up  by  the  blaze  of  the 
batteries,  the  explosions  of  the  shells,  and  the 
flames  from  the  burning  vessels  in  the  harbor. 

At  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth, 
the  thundering  ceased,  hour  after  hour  passed 
away,  and  the  most  attractive  ear  could  not  catch 
another  sound.  What  had  happened  1  Can  he 
have  escaped  1  To  suppose  he  had  fallen,  was 
almost  too  much  to  hope  for.  And  now  an  intense 
anxiety  prevails  ;  every  eye  is  turned  toward  the 
great  southern  road,  and  the  express!  the  ex- 
press !  is  upon  each  lip.  Each  hamlet  and  home- 
stead pours  forth  its  inmates.  Age  is  seen  lean- 
ing on  his  staff,  women  with  infants  at  the  breast, 
children  with  wandering  eyes,  and  tiny  hands 
outstretched,  all,  all,  with  breathless  hopes  and 
fears,  await  the  courier's  coming.  Ay,  and  the 
courier  rode  with  a  red  spur  that  day  ;  but  had 
he  been  mounted  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  he 
could  scarcely  have  kept  pace  with  the  general 
anxiety. 

At  lingth  there  is  a  cry — He  comes !  he  comes ! 
and  merging  from  a  cloud  of  dust  a  horseman  is 
seen  at  headlong  speed.  He  plies  the  lash  and 
spur  ;  covered  with  foam,  with  throbbing  flank, 
and  nostril  dilated  to  catch  the  breeze,  the  gen- 
erous horse  devours  the  road,  while  ever  and 
anon  the  rider  waves  his  cap,  and  shouts  to  the 
eager  groups  that  crowd  his  way,  "  Cornwallis  is 
taken !" 

And  now  rose  a  joyous  cry  that  made  the  very 
welkin  tremble.  The  tories,  amazed,  confounded, 
shrunk  away  to  their  holes  and  hiding-places, 
while  the  patriotic  whigs  rushed  into  each 
other's  arms,  and  wept  for  gladness.  And  oh  ! 
in  that  day  of  general  thanksgiving  and  praise, 
how  many  an  aspiration  ascended  to  the  Most 
High,  imploring  blessing  on  him  whom  all  Time 
will  consecrate  as  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

The  prediction  of  Cornwallis  in  the  tent  of 
Washington  was  verified.  The  sixteenth  of 
October,  1781,  was  indeed  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  ;  hostilities  languished 
thereafter,  while  Independence  and  Empire  dawn- 
b 


ed  upon  the  destinies  of  America,  from  the  sur- 
render of  Yorktown. 


On  laying  the  Comer  Stone  of  the  Monument  to  ike  Mother 
of  Washington, — Mns.  Sigouknit. 

Long  hast  thou  slept  unnoted.     Nature  stole 
In  her  soft  ministiy  around  thy  bed, 
Spreading  her  vernal  tissue,  violet-gemmed, 
And  pearled  with  dews. 

She  bade  bright  Summer  brmg 
Gifts  of  frankincense,  with  sweet  song  of  birds, 
And  Autumn  cast  his  reaper's  coronet 
Down  at  thy  feet,  and  stormy  Winter  speak 
Sternly  of  man's  neglect. 

But  now  we  come 
To  do  thee  homage,  mother  of  our  chief! 
Fit  homage,  such  as  honoureth  him  who  pays. 

Methinks  we  see  thee,  as  in  olden  time ; 
Simple  in  garb,  majestic  and  serene, 
Unmoved  by  pomp  or  circumstance,  in  truth 
Inflexible,  and  with  a  Spartan  zeal 
Repressing  vice,  and  jnaking  folly  grave. 
Thou  did'st  not  deem  it  woman's  part  to  waste 
Life  in  inglorious  sloth,  to  sport  awhile 
Amidst  the  flowers,  or  on  the  summer  wave. 
Then  fleet,  like  the  ephemeron,  away. 
Building  no  temple  in  her  children's  hearts, 
Save  to  the  vanity  and  pride  of  life 
Which  she  had  worshipped. 

For  the  might  that  clothed 
The  "  Pater  Patrise,"  for  the  glorious  deeds 
That  make  Mount  Vernon's  tomb  a  Mecca  shrine 
For  all  the  earth,  what  thanks  to  thee  are  due, 
Who.  'midst  his  elements  of  being,  wrought, 
We  know  not ;  Heaven  can  tell. 

Rise,  sculptured  pile, 
And  show  a  race  unborn,  who  rests  below. 
And  say  to  mothers,  what  a  holy  charge 
Is  theirs,  with  what  a  kingly  power  their  love 
Might  rule  the  fountains  of  the  new-bom  mind. 
Worn  them  to  wake  at  early  dawn,  and  sow 
Good  seed,  before  the  world  hath  sown  her  tares ; 
Nor  in  their  toil  decline,  that  angel-bands 
May  put  the  sickle  in  and  reap  for  God, 
And  gather  to  his  garner. 

Ye,  who  stand. 
With  thrilling  breast,  to  view  her  trophied  praise. 
Who  nobly  reared  Virginia's  godlike  chief; 
Ye,  whose  last  thought  upon  your  nightly  couch, 
Whose  first  at  waking,  is  your  cradled  son, 
What  though  no  high  ambition  prompts  to  rear 
A  second  Washington  ;  or  leave  your  name 
Wrought  out  in  marble  with  a  nation's  tears 
Of  deathless  gratitude  ;  yet  may  you  raise 
A  monument  above  the  stars — a  soul 
Led  by  your  teachings,  and  your  prayers,  to  God. 
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THE  TOMB  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Mount  Vernon  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of 
ihe  Potomack  river,  in  Virginia,  about  fifteen  miles 
below  the  city  of  Washington,  and  eight  miles  from 
Alexandria.  It  rises  about  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  river,  and  was  designated  Mount 
Vernon,  in  honour  of  Admiral  Vernon,  who  conduct- 
ed an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards,  in  which 
Lawrence  Washington  served.  Lawrence  Wash- 
ington was  the  brother  of  the  president,  and  the 
original  proprietor  of  this  delightful  seat.  Mount 
Vernon  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
general,  who  resided  there  with  his  family  when 
retired  from  the  publick  service.  There  his  ashes 
now  repose,  together  with  those  of  his  wife  and 
several  relatives  of  his  family. 

"  The  mansion  in  which  Washington  resided  till 
his  death,"  says  Reynolds,  "  is  a  plain  edifice  of 
wood,  cut  in  imitation  of  freestone,  two  stories  high, 
surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and  ninety-six  feet  in  length, 
with  a  portico  in  the  rear,  overlooking  the  river,  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  building.  The  cen- 
tral part  of  this  edifice  was  erected  by  Lawrence 
Washington,  who  named  it  Mount  Vernon  ;  the  two 
wings  were  afterwards  added  by  the  general,  who 
caused  the  ground  to  be  planted  and  beautified  in 
the  most  tasteful  manner.  The  house  fronts  north- 
west, looking  on  a  beautiful  lawn  of  five  or  six  acres, 
with  a  serpentine  walk  around  it,  fringed  with  shrub- 
bery and  planted  with  poplars." 

The  ancient  family-vault,  in  which  Washington's 
dust  first  reposed,  was  situated  under  the  shade  of  a 
little  grove  of  forest-trees,  a  short  distance  from  the 
mansion-house,  and  near  the  brow  of  the  precipitous 
bank  of  the  river. 

Small  and  unadorned,  this  humble  sepulchre  stood 
in  a  most  romantick  spot,  and  could  be  distinctly 
seen  by  travellers,  as  they  passed  in  boats  and  vessels 
up  and  down  the  river.  Within  two  years,  how- 
ever, the  ashes  of  the  father  of  his  country  have 
been  removed  from  that  place,  now  designated  by 
a  white  picket  fence,  to  one  near  the  corner  of  a 
beautiful  enclosure,  where  the  river  is  concealed 
from  view.  This  site  was  selected  by  him  during 
life,  for  a  tomb,  and  is  about  two  hundred  yards 
southvvest  from  the  house,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  from  the  bank  of  the  Potomack.  "  A  more 
romantick  and  picturesque  site  for  a  tomb,"  says  a 
Jate  writer,  "  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Between 
it  and  the  river  Potomack  is  a  curtain  of  forest-trees, 
covering  the  steep  declivity  to  the  water's  edge, 
breaking  the  glare  of  the  prospect,  and  yet  affording 
glimpses  of  the  river,  even  when  the  foliage  is  thick- 
est. The  tomb  is  surrounded  by  several  large  na- 
tive oaks,  which  are  venerable  by  their  years,  and 
which  annually  strew  the  sepulchre  with  autiuunal 


leaves,  furnishing  the  most  appropriate  drapery  for 
such  a  place,  and  giving  a  still  deeper  impression  to 
the  memento  mori.  Interspersed  among  the  rocks, 
and  overhanging  the  tomb,  is  a  copse  of  red-cedar ; 
but  whether  na'ive  or  transplanted,  is  not  stated 
Its  evergreen  boughs  present  a  fine  contrast  to  the 
hoary  and  leafless  branches  of  the  oak  ;  and  while 
the  deciduous  foliage  of  the  latter  indicates  the 
decay  of  the  body,  the  eternal  verdure  of  the  former, 
furnishes  a  beautiful  emblem  of  the  immortal  spirit." 
When  Lafayette  was  last  in  the  United  States,  he 
visited  the  tomb  of  his  ancient  friend  and  compan- 
ion. That  visit  is  thus  louchingly  described  by  M. 
Levasseur  : — "  As  we  approached,  the  door  of  the 
tomb  was  opened;  Lafayette  descended  alone  into  the 
vault,  and  a  few  minutes  after  he  reappeared  with 
his  eyes  overflowing  with  tears.  He  took  his  son 
and  myself  by  the  hand,  and  led  us  into  the  tomb, 
where,  by  a  sign,  he  indicated  the  cofiin  of  his  pa- 
ternal friend,  alongside  of  which  was  that  of  his 
companion  in  life,  united  for  ever  to  him  in  the  grave. 
We  knelt  reverently  near  his  coffin,  which  we  re- 
spectfully saluted  with  our  lips  ;  rising,  we  threw 
ourselves  into  the  arms  of  Lafayette,  and  mingled 
our  tears  with  his." 

"  Flow  gently,  Potomack  !  thou  washest  away 
Tlie  saiid'>  where  he  trod,  and  the  turf  where  ne  lay. 

When  youth  brush'd  his  cheek  with  her  wing; 
Breathe  softly,  ye  wild  winds,  that  circle  around 
That  dearest,  and  purest,  and  holiest  ground, 

Ever  press'd  by  the  footprints  of  spring  ! 
Each  breeze  be  a  sigh,  and  each  dewdrop  a  tear, 
Each  wave  be  a  whispering  monitor  near. 

To  remind  the  sad  shore  of  his  story; 
And  darker,  and  softer,  and  sadder  the  gloom 
Of  that  evergreen  mourner  that  bends  o^r  the  tomb, 

Where  Washington  sleeps  in  his  glory." — Bbaihabd. 


SPRING.— N.   P.  Willis. 


The  Spring-  is  here — the  delicate-footed  May, 
With  its  slight  finners  full  of  leaves  and  flowers, 

And  with  it  comes  a  thirst  to  be  away. 

Wasting  in  wood-paths  its  voluptuous  hours — 

A  feeling  that  is  like  a  sense  of  wiiigs, 

Restless  to  soar  above  these  perishing  things. 

We  pass  nut  from  the  city's  feverish  hutn, 
To  find  refreshment  in  the  silent  woods  ; 

And  nature,  that  is  beautiful  and  dumb, 
Like  a  cool  sleep  upon  the  pulses  broods. 

Yet  even  there,  a  restless  thought  will  steal. 

To  teach  the  indolent  heart  it  still  musl/ec/. 

Strange,  that  the  audible  stillness  of  the  noon. 
The  waters  tripping  with  their  silver  feet, 

The   turning  to  the  \i]r\\l  of  leaves  in  June, 
And  the  lii;ht  whisper  as  llieir  edges  meet — 

Strange — that  they  fill  not,  with  their  tranquil  tone 

One  spirit,  walking  in  their  midst  alone. 

There's  no  contentment  in  a  world  like  this. 
Save  in  forgetting  the  immortal  dream  ; 

We  may  not  gaze  upon  the  stars  of  bliss. 

That  through  the  eloud-rilts  radiantly  stream; 

Bird-like  the  prisoned  soul  «'«'// lift  its  eye 

And  sing — till  it  is  hooded  from  the  bky. 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  beautiful  effusion  which  the  reader  will  find 
below,  is  the  production  of  the  chaste  and  classic 
mind  of  the  late  venerable  and  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Robbins,  and  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  following  circumstances  :  During  the 
session  of  1837-8,  Mr.  Webster  entertained  a  large 
party  of  friends  at  dinner;  among  them  the  venera- 
ble Senator  we  have  named.  The  evening  passed 
off  with  much  hilarity,  enlivened  with  wit  and  senti- 
ment ;  but,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
Mr.  Robbins  maintained  that  grave  but  placid  silence 
which  was  his  habit.  While  thus  apparently  ab- 
stracted, some  one  suddenly  called  on  him  for  a 
toast,  which  call  was  seconded  by  the  company. 
He  rose,  and  in  his  surprise,  asked  if  they  were 
serious  in  making  such  a  demand  of  so  old  a  man  ; 
and  being  assured  that  they  were,  he  said  if  they 
would  suspend  their  hilarity  for  a  few  moments  he 
would  give  them  a  toast  and  preface  it  with  a  few 
observations.  Having  thus  secured  a  breathless 
stillness,  he  went  on  to  remark  that  they  were  then 
on  the  verge  of  the  22d  of  February,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  the  great  patriot  and  statesman  of 
our  country,  whom  all  delighted  to  remember  and  to 
honor,  and  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  an  aged  man  to  recur  for  a  few  moments  to  past 
events  connected  with  his  character  and  history. 
He  then  proceeded,  and  delivered  in  the  most  happy 
and  impressive  manner,  the  beautiful  speech  which 
now  graces  our  columns.  The  whole  company 
were  electrified  by  his  patriotic  enthusiasm ;  and 
one  of  the  guests,  before  they  separated,  begged  that 
he  would  take  the  trouble  to  put  on  paper  what  he 
had  so  happily  expressed,  and  furnish  a  copy  for 
publication.  M.  R.  obligingly  complied  with  this 
request  on  the  following  day,  but  by  some  accident 
the  manuscript  got  mislaid,  and  eluded  all  search 
for  it  until  a  few  days  ago,  when  it  was  unexpected- 
ly recovered,  and  is  now  presented  to  our  readers : 

"  On  the  near  approach  of  that  calendar-day 
which  gave  birth  to  Washington,  I  feel  rekindling 
within  me  some  of  those  emotions  always  connected 
with  the  recollection  of  that  hallowed  name.  Permit 
me  to  indulge  them,  on  this  occasion,  for  a  moment, 
in  a  few  remarks,  as  preliminary  to  a  sentiment 
which  I  shall  beg  leave  to  propose. 

I  consider  it  as  one  of  the  consolations  of  my  age 
that  I  am  old  enough  and  fortunate  enough  to  have 
seen  that  wonderful  man.  This  happiness  is  still 
common  to  so  many  yet  among  the  living,  that 
less  is  thought  of  it  now  than  will  be  in  after 
times  ;  but  it  is  no  less  a  happiness  to  me  on  that 
account. 

While  a  boy  at  school,  I  saw  him  for  the  first 
time ;  it  was  when  he  was  passing  through  New 
England  to  take  the  command-in-chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can armies  at  Cambridge.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
impression  his  imposing  presence  then  made  upon 
my  young  imagination ;  so  superior  did  he  seem  to 
me  to  all  that  I  had  seen  or  imagined  of  the  human 
form  for  striking  effect.  I  remember  with  what  de- 
light, in  my  after  studies,  I  came  to  the  line  in  Vir- 
gil that  expressed  all  the  enthusiasm  of  my  own  feel- 
ings, as  inspired  by  that  presence,  and  which  I  could 
not  often  enough  repeat : 

"  Credo  equidem,  nee  vara  fides,  genas  e«9e  deorum." 


I  saw  him  again  at  his  interview  with  Rocham- 
beau,  when  they  met  to  settle  the  plan  of  combined 
operations  between  the  French  fleet  and  the  Ameri- 
can armies,  against  the  British  on  the  Chesapeake ; 
and  then  I  saw  the  immense  crowd  drawn  together 
from  all  the  neighboring  towns,  to  get,  if  possible, 
one  look  at  the  man  who  had  throned  himself  in 
every  heart.  Not  one  of  that  immense  crowd 
doubted  the  final  triumph  of  his  country  in  her  ardu- 
ous conflict;  for  every  one  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
in  Washington,  her  guardian  angel,  commissioned 
by  Heaven  to  insure  to  her  that  triumph.  Nil  des- 
perandum  was  the  motto  with  every  one. 

"  Nil  dcsperandum,  Teucro  duce,  auspice  Teucro." 

In  after  life,  when  the  judgment  corrects  the  ex- 
travagance of  early  impressions,  I  saw  him  on  several 
occasions,  but  saw  nothing  at  either  to  admonish  me 
of  any  extravagance  in  my  early  impressions.  The 
impression  was  still  the  same  ;  I  had  the  same  over- 
powering sense  of  being  in  the  presence  of  some 
superior  being. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable,  and  I  believe  unique  in 
the  history  of  men,  that  Washington  made  the 
same  impression  upon  all  minds,  at  all  places,  and 
at  once.  When  his  fame  first  broke  upon  the 
world,  it  spread  at  once  over  the  whole  world. — 
By  the  consent  of  mankind — by  the  universal  sen- 
timent— he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  human 
species;  above  all  envy,  because  above  all  emulation: 
for  no  one  then  pretended  or  has  pretended  to  be 
— at  least  who  has  been  allowed  to  be — the  corival 
of  Washington  in  fame. 

When  the  great  Frederick  of  Prussia  sent  his 
portrait  to  Washington,  with  this  inscription 
upon  it,  "From  the  oldest  General  in  Europe  to  the 
greatest  General  in  the  world,"  he  did  but  echo  the 
sentiment  of  all  the  chivalry  of  Europe.  Nor  was 
the  sentiment  confined  to  Europe,  nor  to  the  bounds 
of  civilization ;  for  the  Arab  of  the  Desert  talked  of 
Washington  in  his  tent;  his  name  wandered  with 
the  wandering  Scythian,  and  was  cherished  by  him 
as  a  household  word  in  all  his  migrations.  No 
country  was  so  barbarous  as  to  be  a  stranger  to  the 
name ;  but  every  where,  and  by  all  men,  that  name 
was  placed  at  the  same  point  of  elevation,  and  above 
compeer.  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so  it  is  now  ; 
of  the  future  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty.  Some 
future  age,  in  the  endless  revolutions  of  time,  may 
produce  another  Washington  ;  but  the  greater  pro- 
bability is  that  he  is  destined  to  remain  forever,  as 
he  now  is,  the  Phoenix  of  human  kind. 

What  a  possession  to  his  country  is  such  a  fame! 
such  a 

"  Clarum  et  venerabile  noiuen 
"  Gentibus  ! " 

To  all  his  countrymen  it  gives,  and  forever  will  give, 
a  passport  to  respect  wherever  they  go,  to  whatever 
part  of  the  globe  ;  for  his  country  is  in  every  other 
identified  with  that  fame. 

What,  then,  is  incumbent  upon  us,  his  country- 
men ?  Why,  to  be  such  a  People  as  shall  be  wor- 
thy of  such  a  fame-^a  people  of  whom  it  shall  be 
said,  "  No  wonder  such  a  people  have  produced 
such  a  man  as  Washington."  I  give  you,  therefore, 
this  sentiment : 

The  memory  of  Washington  :  May  his  country- 
men prove  themselves  a  people  worthy  of  his  fame. 
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When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to 
dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the 
separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident  —  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator,  with  certain  unalienable  rights  ;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.     That  to  secure  these  rights, 
governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  ot 
these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new 
government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in 
such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness. 
Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate,  that  governments  long  established,  should  not  be 
changed  for  liglit  and  transient  causes  ;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience  has  shown 
that  mankind    are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right 
themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.     But  when  ;i 
long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces 
a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty, 
to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security. 
Such   has   been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies ;  and  such  is  now  the 
necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  government.    The 
history  of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and 
usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the   establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny 
over  these  states.     To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws,  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the 
public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing 
importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained  ; 
and  when  so  suspended  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws,  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of 
people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the 
legislature  —  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies,  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and 
distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing 
hem  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 
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He  has  dissolved  representative  houses,  repeatedly,  for  opposing  with  manly 
finnness  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be 
ejected  ;  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned 
to  the  people  at  large,  for  their  exercise  ;  the  state  remaining,  in  the  meantime, 
exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states ;  for  that  purpose 
obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass  others  to 
encourage  their  migrations  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations 
of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws, 
for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependant  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices, 
and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers,  to 
harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  time  of  peace,  standing  armies,  without  the  consent 
of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil 
power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction,  foreio-n  to  our 
constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws ;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of 
pretended  legislation. 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us  : 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  murders  which 
they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states: 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world : 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury : 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas,  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences : 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  pravince, 
establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to 
render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute 
rule  into  these  colonies  : 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  alterino- 
fundamentally  the  forms  of  our  governments : 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with 
power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protection,  and 
waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed 
the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to 
complete  the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun,  with 
circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ag^, 
and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 
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He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear 
arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren, 
or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  among  us,  and  has  endeavored  to  bring  on 
the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of 
warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most 
humble  terms ;  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury. 
A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant, 
is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned 
them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legislature,  to  extend  an  unwar- 
rantable jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances 
of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice 
and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred 
to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connexions  and 
correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  consan- 
guinity. We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our 
separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind  —  enemies  in  war — in 
peace,  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  general 
congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude 
of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these 
colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states  —  That  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connexion  between  them  and  the  state 
of  Great  Britain  is,  and  pught  to  be,  totally  dissolved ;  and  that,  as  free  and 
independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract 
alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent 
states  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sncrorl  luiiinr. 
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SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE 

IN  CONGRESS  ASSEMBLED,  JULY  4,  1776, 

WITH    THE    DATES    OF   THEIR    BIBTH,    DEATH,    AND    AGES    RESPECTIVELY   ANNEXED,  ETC., 
IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORnER 

By  W.   C.  Armstrong. 


NAMES    OF    THE    SIGNERS. 


BORN    AT 


DELEGATED    FROM 


DIED    ON    THE 


Adams,  Juiiti Braintree,  Mass.  19  Oct.  1735 

Adams,  Samuel Boston,         "  27  Sep.  1722 

Bartlett,  Josiah Amesbury,  "  in  Nov.  1729 

Braxton,  Carter       Newington,  Va.  10  Sep.  1736 

Carroll,  Charles,  of  CarroUton  Annapolis,  Md.  20  Sep.  1737 

Chase,  Samuel Somerset  co.  Md.  17  Apr.  1741 

Clark,  Abraham Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  15  Feb.  1726 

Clj'mer,  George Philadelphia,  Penn.  in     1739 

Ellery,  William Newport,  R.  I.  22  Dec.  1727 

Floyd,  William Suffolk  co.  N.  Y.  17  Dec.  1734 

Franklin,  Benjamin     ....  Boston,  Mass.  17  Jan.  1705 

Gerry,  Eltiridge Marblehead,  Mass.  17  July  1744 

Gwinnett,  Button England,  Europe,  in     1732 

Hall,  Lyman ,  Conn.  in      1731 

Hancock,  John       Braintree,  Mass.  in     1737 

Harison,  Benjamin     .     .         .  Berkely,  Virginia  

Hart,  John Hopewell,  N.  J.  about  1715 

Hey  ward,  Thomas,  jr.      .    .    .  St.  Luke's,  S.  C.  in     1746 

Hewes,  Joseph Kingston,  .N.  J.  in     1730 

Hooper,  William Boston,  Mass.  17  June  1742 

Hopkins,  Stephen Scituate,  Mas.i.  7  Mar.  1707 

Hopkinson,  Francis    ....  Philadelphia,  Penn.  in     1737 

Huntington,  Samuel   ....  Windham,  Conn.  3  July  173'. 

Jefferson,  Thomas Shadwell,  Virginia,  13  Apr.  1743 

Lee,  Francis  Lightfoot     .     .     .  Stratford,         "  14  Oct.  1734 

Lee,  Richard  Henry    ....  Stratford,        "  20  Jan.  1732 

Lewis,  Francis LandaHJ  Wales  in  Mar.  1713 

Livingston,  Philip Albany,  N-  Y.  15  Jan.  1716 

Lynch,  Thomas,  jr St.  George's,  S-  C.  5  Aug.  1749 

.McKean,  Thomas Chester  co.,  Penn.  19  Mar  1734 

Middleton,  Arthur Middleton  Place,  S.  C-      in    1743 

Morris,  Lewis Morrisania,  N.  Y-  in     1726 

Morris,  Robert Lancashire,  England,  Jan   1733-4 

Morton,  John Ridley,  Penn.  in     1724 

Nelson,  Thomas,  jr.    .    .         .  York,  Virginia,  26  Dec-  1733 

Paca,  William Wye-Hill,  Md.  31  Oct.  1740 

Paine,  Robert  Treat    ....  Boston,  Mass.  in     1731 

Penn,  John  (son  of  Moses)      .  Caroline  co.,  Va.  17  Jlay,  1741 

Read,  George Cecil  county,  Md.  in     1734 

Rodney,  Caesar Dover,  Delaware,  in     1730 

Ross,  George New  Castle,  Delaware,    in    1730 

Rush,  Benjamin,  M.  D.   .    .     .  Byberry,  Penn  24  Dec.  1745 

Rutledge,  Edward Charleston,  S.  C.  in  Nov-  1749 

Sherman,  Roger Newton,  Mass-  19  Apr-  1721 

Smith,  James ,  Ireland,  

Stockton,  Richard Princeton,  N.  J.  1  Oct.  1730 

Stone,  Thomas Charles  co.,  Md.  in     1742 

Taylor,  George ,  Ireland,  in    1716 

Thornton,  Matthew    .... ,    do.  in     1714 

Walton,  George Frederick  co.  Va-  in    1740 

Whipple,  William Kittery,  Maine,  in    1730 

Williams,  WilUam Lebanon,  Conn.  8  Apt.  1731 

Wilson,  James Scotland,  About  1742 

Witherspoon,  John     ....  Yester,  Scotland  5  Feb  1722 

Wolcott,  Oliver Windsor,  Conn.  26  Nov-  1726 

Wythe,  George Elizabeth  City  co.,  Va.  1726 


Massachusetts, 

4th  July,  1826,  in  his  91st  year 

Massachusetts,     . 

2d   Oct.    ISOi, 

82d 

New  Hampshire, 

19th  May,  179,5, 

6Gth 

Virginia,      .    . 

lOihOot.   1797, 

62d 

Maryland,   .     . 

14lh  Nov  1S32, 

96th 

Maryland,   .     .     . 

19th  June,1311, 

71st 

New  Jersey 

—  Sept.  1794, 

69th 

Pennsylvania, 

23d  Jan.   1813, 

74  th 

R.  I  &  Prov  PI. 

15th  Feb.  1R20, 

93d 

New  York, 

4th  Aug   1321, 

87th 

Pennsylvania, 

17th  April,  1790, 

84th 

Massachusetts. 

23d   Nov.  1314, 

70th 

Georgia,  .     •     . 

27th  May,  1777, 

45th 

Georiiia,  -     .     .     . 

Feb.  1790, 

60th 

Massachusetts 

8th  Oct.   1793, 

55th 

Virginia, .     .    . 

in  April,  1791, 



New  Jersey,     .     . 

,1730, 

6fith 

South  Carolina,  . 

in  Mar.  1809, 

63d 

North  CaroUna,  . 

10th  Nov.  1779, 

50th 

North  Carolina,    . 

in  Oct.    1790, 

4Sth 

R  I.  &  Prov  PI. 

13th  July,  1735, 

78th 

New  Jersey,     .     . 

9th  May,1790, 

53d 

Connecticut,    .    . 

5th  Jan.  1796, 

64th 

Virginia,      •    .     . 

4th  July,  1S26, 

84th 

Virginia,      .     •    . 

April,  1797, 

63d 

Virginia,       ■     .     . 

19th  June,1794, 

64th 

New  York,      .    . 

30th  Dec  1803, 

90th 

New  York,      .    , 

12th  June,  1778, 

63d 

South  Carolina,   • 

lost  at  sea,  1779, 

28lh 

Delaware,    .     .     . 

24lh  June,  1817, 

84ih 

South  Carohna,  . 

1st  Jan.   1787, 

45th 

New  York,      .    . 

22d  Jan.   1793, 

72d 

Pennsylvania, 

8th  May,  1806, 

73d 

Pennsylvania, 

in  April,  1777, 

54  th 

Virginia,           .    . 

4th  Jan.  1739, 

51st 

Maryland,   .    .    • 

in  1799, 

60th 

Massachusetts,     • 

Ilth  May,1804, 

83d 

North  Carolina,   • 

26th  Oct.   1809, 

63d 

Delaware,    .     . 

in  1 798, 

64  th 

Delaware,    .     ■     • 

inl783, 

53d 

Pennsylvania, 

in  July,  1779, 

49th 

Pennsylvania, 

19th  April,lS13, 

68th 

South  Carolina,  . 

23d  Jan.   1800, 

5l8t 

Connecticut,     •     . 

23d  July,  1793, 

73d 

Pennsylvania, 

Uth  July,  1806, 

New  Jersey, 

28th  Feb.  1781, 

BIst 

Maryland,  .    .     • 

5th  Oct.  1787, 

43d 

Pennsylvania, 

23d   Feb.  1781, 

65th 

New  Hampshire,. 

24th  June,  1S03, 

89th 

Georgia,      .    . 

2d   Feb.   1804, 

64th 

New  Hampshire- 

29th  Nov.  1785, 

#55th 

Connecticut,    . 

2d  Aug.  1811. 

81st 

Pennsylvania, 

28th  Aug.  1798, 

56th 

New  Jersey,    .     • 

15th  Nov.  1794, 

73d 

Connecticut,    .    . 

1st  Dec  1797, 

72th 

Virginia. 

8th  June,  1806, 

81st 
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GREAT  SEAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  above  engraving  represents  the  two  sides 
of  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States,  adopt- 
ed by  Congress.  The  following  is  its  heraldic 
definition. 

"Arms. — Paleways  of  thirteen  pieces,  argent 
and  gules,  a  chief  azure;  the  escutcheon  on  the 
breast  of  the  American  bald  eagle  displayed  prop- 
er, holding  in  his  dexter  talon  an  olive  branch, 
and  in  his  sinister,  a  bundle  of  thirteen  arrows,  all 
proper  ;  and  in  his  beak  a  scroll  inscribed  with 
this  motto,  'E  pluribus  unum.' 

"For  the  Crest. — Over  the  head  of  the  eagle, 
which  appears  above  the  escutcheon,  a  glory,  or 
breaking  through  a  cloud  proper,  and  surrounding 
thirteen  stars  forming  a  constellation,  argent,  on 
an  azure  field. 

"Reverse, — A  pyramid  unfinished. 

"In  the  zenith  an  eye  in  the  triangle  surround- 
ed with  a  glory,  proper.  Over  the  eye  these 
words,  '  Annuit  Conptis.' 

"  On  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  the  numerical 
letters,  MDCCLXXVI,  and  underneath  the  follow- 
ing motto.  '  Novus  ordo  seclorum.' 

"Remarks  and  Explanations  of  the  Device. 
— The  escutcheon  is  composed  of  the  chief  and 
pale,  the  two  most  honorable  ordinaries.  The 
thirteen  pieces  paly  represent  the  several  states 
in  the  union,  ail  joined  in  solid  compact,  entire, 
supporting  a  chief  which  unites  the  whole,  and 
represents  Congress.  The  motto  alludes  to  this 
union. 

"The  pales  in  the  arms  are  kept  closely  united 
by  the  chief,  and  the  chief  depends  on  that  union 
and  the  strength  resulting  from  it,  for  its  support, 
to  denote  the  confederacy  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union  through  Con- 
gress. 

"  The  colors  of  the  pales  are  those  used  in  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America.  White 
signifies  purity  and  innocence,  red  hardiness  and 
valor,  and  blue,  the  color  of  the  chief,  signifies 
vigilance,  perseverance,  and  justice.  The  olive 
branch  and  ;>rrows  denote  the  power  of  peace  and 
war,  which  %  exclusively  vested  in  Congress. 

"The  crest  or  constellation  denotes  a  new  state 
taking  its  place  or  rank  among  other  sovereign 
powers. 

"  The  escutcheon  borne  on  the  breast  of  an 
American  eagle,  without  any  other  supporters,  to 


denote  that  the  United  States  of  America  ought 
to  rely  on  their  own  virtue. 

"  The  pyramid  on  the  reverse  signifies  strength 
and  duration. 

"  The  eye  over  it,  and  the  motto  ('  annuit 
corptis,'  'he  prospers  our  endeavors,')  alludes  to 
the  many  signal  interpositions  of  Providence  in 
favor  of  the  American  cause. 

"The  date  underneath  is  that  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  the  words  under  it  sig- 
nify the  beginning  of  the  New  American  JEva, 
which  commences  from  that  date.' 


THE  KaTHER  of  NANTUCKET. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  manu- 
script history,  of  no  doubtful  authority,  which  states 
that  Thomas  Macy  was  the  first  white  person  that 
settled  on  the  island  of  Nantucket,  and  which  con- 
tains some  amusing  incidents  in  relation  to  his  his- 
tory. It  the  year  1665,  King  Philip,  the  sachem  ol 
Mount  Hope,  went  to  Nantucket  with  his  retinue  ia 
pursuit  of  one  of  his  tribe  who  was  guil'y  of  tho 
enormous  crime  of  sacrilege,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
taken  the  name  of  a  deceased  sachem  in  vain.  The 
name  of  the  criminal  was  Asassam,  (John  Gibbs,) 
and  the  impious  act  which  he  had  committed  had 
aroused  the  indignation  of  his  whole  tribe.  Philip 
and  his  suite  landed  from  their  canoes,  on  the  west 
end  of  the  island,  and  travelled  to  the  settlement  on 
the  east  end,  where  the  criminal  had  taken  refuge. 
On  his  arrival  there,  the  criminal  fled  to  good  old 
Thomas,  (whom  both  whites  and  Indians  loved  and 
respected.)  implored  his  protection,  and  was  conceal 
ed.  Philip  demanded  him,  and  became  so  warlike 
that  an  assembly  of  the  white  inhabitants  took  place, 
when  a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  the  parties,  one 
condition  of  which  was,  that  Philip  should  have  all 
the  money  on  the  island,  if  he  would  reprieve  the 
criminal.  A  collection  took  place,  nineteen  shillings 
were  raised  for  Philip,  and  he  returned  to  Mount 
Hope  satisfied.  Mr.  Macy  was  equally  happy  in 
his  whole  system  of  government,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  while 
inhabitant  of  the  island.  jVew  Bedford  Gazette. 
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Phenician  Relick. — The  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
in  London,  possess  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  granite, 
decorated  with  a  peculiar  Grecian  ornament  on  a 
hoop-like  circle,  which  surrounds  the  exteriour.  It 
was  brought,  many  years  ago,  from  the  Moscheto 
shore  of  Central  America,  and  is  considered  an  ad- 
ditional proof  that  the  shores  of  the  western  conti- 
nent were  peopled  by  the  ancient  Phenicians. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


SAMUEL  ADAMS— Born,  1722— Died,   1803. 

Samuel  Adams,  whose  name  is  truly  dear  to 
all  Americans,  was  bom  at  Boston,  September  22, 
1722.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  early  set- 
tlers ;  his  father  was  for  many  years,  a  representa- 
tive in  the  Massachusetts  house  of  assembly.  In 
1740,  Mr.  Adams  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  where 
he  proposed  the  following  question  for  discussion  : 
"Whether  it  be  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  magis- 
tracy, if  the  coininoiiwealth  cannot  otherwise  be  pre- 
served?" He  maintained  the  affirmative.  He  thus 
exhibited,  at  this  early  period,  that  inflexible  love  of 
liberty,  which  was  afterward  so  important  to  his 
country.  After  leaving  college,  he  embarked  in 
mercantile  life,  but  was  unfortunate.  He  now  entered 
intopublick  life,  where  he  was  uniformly  distinguish- 
ed for  his  opposition  to  every  encroachment  on  the 
liberties  of  the  people  ;  and  to  him  also,  is  ascribed 
the  credit  of  originating  the  American  Congress.  In 
1767,  Mr.  Adams  suggested  a  non-importation  agree- 
ment between  the  merchants,  which  was  agreed  to, 
and  signed  by  all  of  them  in  the  province.  On  the 
evening  of  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  an  affray  took 
place  between  the  military  quartered  at  Boston,  and 
some  citizens,  which  resulted  in  a  loss  of  lives  on 
both  sides.  On  the  following  morning,  a  publick 
meeting  was  called,  and  Samuel  Adams  addressed 
the  Assembly  with  that  impressive  eloquence 
which  was  so  peculiar  to  himself.  The  people,  on 
this  occasion,  chose  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the 
lieutenant-governour,  to  require  that  the  troops  be  im- 
mediately withdrawn  from  the  town.  The  mission, 
however,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  another  resolution 
was  immediately  adopted,  that  a  new  committee  be 
chosen  to  wait  a  second  time  upon  Governour  Htitchin- 
son,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  sense  of  the  meet- 
ing in  a  more  peremptory  manner.  Mr.  Adams  acted  as 
chairman.  They  waited  on  the  lieutenant-governour, 
and  communicated  this  last  vote  of  the  town  ;  and, 
in  a  speech  of  some  length,  Mr.  Adams  stated  the 
danger  of  keeping  the  troops  longer  in  the  capital, 
fully  provmg  the  illegality  of  the  act  itself;  and 
enumerating  the  fatal  consequences  that  would  en- 
sue, if  he  refused  an  immediate  compliance  with 
the  vote.  Lieutenant-Governour  Hutchinson,  with 
his  usual  prevarication,  replied,  and  roundly  assert- 
ed, that  there  was  no  illegality  in  the  measure ; 
and  repeated,  that  the  troops  were  not  subject  to 
his  authority,  but  that  he  would  direct  the  removal 
of  the  twenty-ninth  regiment.  Mr.  Adams  again  rose. 
The  magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  treated  by  Lieutenant-Governour  Hutch- 
inson, had  now  roused  the  imperious  feelings  of 
his  patriotick  soul.  With  mdignation  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  his  countenance,   and   in  a  firm,  reso- 


lute, and  commanding  manner,  he  replied,  that  "  it 
was  well  known,  that,  acting  as  governour  of  the 
province,  he  was  by  its  charter,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  his  majesty's  military  and  naval  forces, 
and  as  such,  the  troops  were  subject  to  his  orders  ; 
and  if  he  had  the  power  to  remove  one  regiment, 
he  had  the  power  to  remove  both  ;  and  nothing 
short  of  this  would  satisfy  the  people,  and  it  was 
at  his  peril,  if  the  vote  of  the  town  was  not  im- 
mediately complied  with  ;  and  if  it  be  longer  de- 
layed, he,  alone,  must  be  answerable  for  the  fatal 
consequences  that  would  ensue."  This  produced 
a  momentary  silence.  It  was  now  dark,  and  the 
people  were  waiting  in  anxious  suspense  for  the 
report  of  their  committee.  A  conference  in  whispers 
followed  between  Lieutenant-Governour  Hutchinson 
and  Colonel  Dalrymple.  The  former,  finding  himself 
so  closely  pressed,  and  the  fallacy  and  absurdity  of 
his  arguments  thus  glaringly  exposed,  yielded  up  his 
positions,  and  gave  his  consent  to  the  removal  of 
both  regiments  ;  and  Colonel  Dalrymple  pledged 
his  word  of  honour,  that  he  would  begin  his  prepa- 
rations in  the  morning,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
unnecessary  delay,  until  the  whole  of  both  regi- 
ments were  removed  to  the  castle. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  the  controversy  between 
the  mother-country  and  the  colonies,  Mr.  Adams 
was  impressed  with  the  importance  of  establishing 
committees  of  correspondence.  In  1766,  he  made 
some  suggestions  on  this  subject  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  in  South  Carolina  ;  but  it  was  found  to  be 
either  impracticable  or  inexpedient  before  the  year 
1772,  when  it  was  first  adopted  by  Massachusetts, 
on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Adams  at  a  publick  town- 
meeting  in  Boston.  This  plan  was  followed  by  all 
the  provinces.  Mr.  Adams's  private  letters  may  have 
advanced  this  important  work.  In  a  letter  to  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  which,  unfortunately, 
is  without  a  date,  is  the  following  remark :  "  I 
would  propose  it  for  your  consideration,  whether 
the  establishment  of  committees  of  correspondence, 
among  the  several  towns  in  every  colony,  would  not 
tend  to  promote  the  general  union  upon  which  the 
security  of  the  whole  depends."  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  resolutions  for  the  establishment 
of  this  institution  in  Virginia,  were  passed  March 
12,  1773,  which  was  more  than  four  months  subse- 
quently to  the  time  it  had  been  formed  in  Boston. 

Every  method  had  been  tried  to  induce  Mr.  Adams 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  his  country,  which  he  had 
supported  with  so  much  zeal,  courage  and  ability. 
Threats  and  caresses  had  proved  equally  unavailing 
Prior  to  this  time,  there  is  no  certain  proof  that  any 
direct  attempt  was  made  uponhis  virtue  and  integrity, 
although  a  report  had  been  publickly  and  freely  cir- 
culated, that  it  had  been  unsuccessfully  tried  by 
Governour  Bernard.  Hutchinson  knew  him  too  well 
to  make  the  attempt.  But  Governour  Gage  was  era- 
powered  to  try  the  experiment.  He  sent  him  a  con- 
i  fidential  and  verbal  message  by  Colonel  Fenton,  who 
waited  upon  Mr.  Adams,  and  after  the  customary 
salutations,  he  stated  the  object  of  hi^  visit.  He 
said,  that  an  adjustment  of  the  disputes  which  ex- 
isted between  England  and  the  colonies,  and  a  recon- 
ciliation, was  very  desirable,  as  well  as  important  to 
the  interest  of  both.  That  he  was  authorized  from 
i  Governour  Gage  to  assure  him,  that  he  had  beenem- 
'  powered  to  confer  upon  him  such  benefits  as  won' ' 
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Samuel  Adams. 


be  satisfactory,  upon  the  condition,  that  he  would 
engage  to  cease  in  his  opposition  to  the  measures 
of  government.  He  also  observed,  that  it  was  the 
advice  of  Governour  Gage  to  him,  not  to  incur  the 
further  displeasure  of  his  majesty;  that  his  conduct 
had  been  such  as  made  him  liable  to  the  penalties 
of  an  act  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  which,  persons  could 
be  sent  to  England  for  trial  of  treason,  or  misprision 
of  treason,  at  the  discretion  of  a  governour  of  a 
province  ;  but  by  changing  his  political  course,  he 
would  not  only  receive  great  personal  advantages, 
but  would  thereby  make  his  peace  with  the  king. 
Mr.  Adams  listened  with  apparent  interest  to  this 
recital.  He  asked  Colonel  Fenton,  if  he  would  truly 
deliver  his  reply  as  it  should  be  given.  After  some 
hesitation  he  assented.  Mr.  Adams  required  his 
v/ord  of  honour,  which  he  pledged. 

Then  rising  from  his  chair,  and  assuming  a  de- 
termined manner,  he  replied:  "I  trust  I  have  long 
since  made  my  peace  with  the  Kiso  of  kings. 
No  personal  consideration  shall  induce  me  to  aban- 
don the  righteous  cause  of  my  country.  Tell  Gov- 
ernour Gage,  IT  IS  THE  ADVICE  or  Samuel  Adams 
TO  HIM,  no  longer  to  insidt  the  feelings  of  an  ex- 
asperated people." 

With  a  full  sense  of  his  own  perilous  situal  ion,  mark- 
ed out  as  an  object  of  ministerial  vengeance,  hihnnr- 
ing  uniler  severe  pecuniary  embarrassment,  but  fear- 
less of  personal  consequences,  he  steadily  pursued 
the  great  object  of  his  soul,  the  liberty  of  the  people. 


The  time  required  hold  and  inflexible  measures 
Common  distress  required  common  counsel  The 
aspect  was  appalling  to  some  of  the  most  decided 
patriots  of  the  day.  The  severity  «if  puuishnirnt 
which  was  inflicted  on  the  people  of  Boston,  by  iht-, 
power  of  England,  produced  a  niplancholy  sadness 
on  the  friends  of  American  freedom.  The  Mass:)- 
chusetts  house  of  assembly  was  then  in  session  ;it 
Salem.  A  committee  of  that  body  was  chosen  to 
consider  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  province.  Mr 
Adams,  it  is  said,  observed,  that  some  of  th"  com 
mittee  were  for  mild  measures  which  he  jiidtred  no- 
wise suited  to  the  present  emergency.  He  conferred 
with  Mr.  Warren  of  Plymouth,  upon  the  necessity 
of  spirited  measures,  and  then  said  :  "  Do  von  keep 
the  committee  in  play,  and  I  will  go  and  make  a 
caucus  by  the  time  the  evening  arrives,  and  do  you 
meet  me."  Mr.  Adams  secured  a  meeting  of  about 
five  principal  members  of  the  house,  at  the  time 
specified,  and  repeated  his  endeavours  for  the  second 
and  third  nights,  when  the  number  amounted  to 
more  than  thirty.  The  friends  of  the  aduunistra- 
tion  knew  nnthin?  of  the  matter.  The  popular 
leaders  took  the  sense  of  the  members  in  a  i)rivate 
way  and  found  that  they  would  be  able  to  carry 
their  scheme  by  a  sufficient  ninjority.  They  had 
their  whole  plan  completed,  prepared  their  resolu- 
tions and  then  determined  to  bring  the  business  for- 
ward :  but  before  they  commenced,  the  doorkeeper 
was  ordered  to  let  no  person  in,  norsufler  any  one  to 
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depart.     The  subjects  for  discussion,  were  then  in- 
troduced b)-  Mr.  Adams,  with  his    usual   eloquence 
on  such  great  occasions.     He  was  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  reported  the   resolutions,  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  delegates  to  a  general  congress  to  be 
convened  at  Philadelphia,  to  consult  on  the  general 
safety  of  America.     This  report  was  received  with 
surprise    and    astonishment   by    the    administration 
party.     Such  was  the  apprehension   of  some,  that 
they  were   apparently  desirous  to  desert  the  ques- 
tion. The  doorkeeper  seemed  uneasy  at  his  charge, 
and  wavering  with  regard  to  the  performance  of  the 
duty  assigned  to  him.     At  this  critical  juncture,  Mr. 
Adams  relieved  him,  by  taking  the  key  and  keeping 
it  himself.     The   resolutions  were  passed,  five  dele- 
gates, consisting  of  Samuel  Adams,  Thomas  Gush- 
ing, Robert  Treat  Paine,  John  Adams,  and  James 
Bowdoin,  were  appointed,  the   expense  was  estima- 
ted, and  funds  were  voted  for  the  payment.     Before 
the  business   was  finally  closed,  a  member  made  a 
plea  of  indisposition,  and  was  allowed  to   leave  the 
house.     This  person  went  directly  to  the  governour, 
and  informed  him  of  their  high-handed  proceedings. 
The  governourimmediately  sent  his  secretary  to  dis- 
solve the  assembly,  who  found  the  door  locked.   He 
demanded  entrance,  but  was  answered,  that  his  de- 
sire could  not  be   complied  with,  until  some  impor- 
tant business,  then  before  the  house,  was  concluded. 
Finding  every  method  to  gain  admission  ineffectual, 
he  read  the  order  on  the  stairs  for  an  immediate  dis- 
solution of  the  assembly.     The  order,  however,  was 
disregarded  by   the  house.     They  continued  their 
deliberations,  passed   all   their   intended  measures, 
and  then  obeyed  the  mandate  for  dissolution. 

After  many  unavailing  efforts,  both  by  threats  and 
promises,  to  allure  this  inflexible  patriot  from  his  de- 
votion to  the  sacred  cause  of  independence,  govern- 
our  Gage,  at  length,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1775,  is- 
sued that  memorable  proclamation,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract :  "  In  this  exigency  of  com- 
plicated calamities,  I  avail  myself  of  the  last  ef- 
fort within  the  boimds  of  my  dut)',  to  spare  the 
further  efl'usion  of  blood,  to  offer,  and  I  do  hereby 
in  his  majesty's  name,  offer  and  promise  his  most 
gracious  pardon  to  all  persons,  who  shall  forthwith 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  return  to  the  duties  of 
peaceable  subjects,  excepting  only  from  the  benefit 
of  such  pardon,  Samuel  Adams,  and  John  Hancock, 
whose  offences  are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to 
admit  of  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  con- 
dign punishment."  This  was  a  diploma,  conferring 
greater  honours  on  the  individuals,  than  any  other 
which  was  within  the  power  of  his  Britannick 
majesty  to  bestow. 

During  the  revolution,  Mr.  Adams  was  constantly 
labouring  in  behalf  of  his  country,  and  always  exert- 
ing the  energies  of  his  mighty  mind,  fearless  of 
the  consequences,  to  which  his  devotedness  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  might  expose  him.  In  1777,  many 
of  the  warmest  friends  of  America,  began  to  despair. 
It  was  at  this  critical  juncture,  after  Congress  had 
resolved  to  adjourn  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancas- 
ter, that  some  of  the  leading  members  accident- 
ally met  in  company  with  each  other.  A  conversa- 
tion in  mutual  confidence  ensued.  Mr.  Adams,  who 
was  one  of  the  number,  was  cheerful  and  undis- 
mayed at  the  aspect  of  affairs,  while  the  counte- 
nances of  his   friends  were  strongly  marked  with 


the  desponding  feelings  of  their  hearts.  The  con- 
versation naturally  turned  upon  the  subject  which 
most  engaged  their  feelings.  Each  took  occasion 
to  express  his  opuiions  on  the  situation  of  the 
publick  cause,  and  all  were  gloomy  and  sad.  Mr. 
Adams  listened  in  silence,  till  they  had  finished. 
He  then  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  your  spirits  appear  to 
be  heavily  oppressed  with  our  publick  calamities 
1  hope  you  do  not  despair  of  our  final  success  ?" 
It  was  answered,  that  '•  the  chance  was  despe- 
rate." Mr.  Adams  replied  :  "  If  this  be  our  language, 
it  is  so,  indeed.  If  we  wear  long  faces,  they  will 
become  fashionable.  The  people  take  their  tone 
from  ours,  and  if  we  despair,  can  it  be  expected  that 
they  will  continue  their  efforts  in  what  we  conceive 
to  be  a  hopeless  cause  ?  Let  us  banish  such  feel- 
ings, and  show  a  spirit  that  will  keep  alive  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  rather  than  damp  their 
courage.  Better  tidings  will  soon  arrive.  Our 
cause  is  just  and  righteous,  and  we  shall  never  be 
abandoned  by  Heaven,  while  we  show  ourselves 
worthy  of  its  aid  and  protection." 

At  this  time,  there  were  but  twenty-eight  of  the 
members  of  Congress  present  at  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Adams  said,  that  "  this  was  the  smallest,  but  the 
truest  Congress  they  ever  had." 

But  a  few  days  had  elapsed,  when  the  news  ar- 
rived, of  the  glorious  success  at  Saratoga,  which 
gave  a  new  complexion  to  our  affairs,  and  confidence 
to  our  hopes. 

Soon  after  this.  Lord  Howe,  the  earl  of  Carlisle, 
and  Mr.  Eden,  arrived  as  commissioners  to  treat 
for  peace,  under  Lord  North's  conciliatory  propo- 
sition. Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  the  committee  chosen 
by  Congress,  to  draught  an  answer  to  their  letter. 
In  this,  it  is  stated,  that  "  Congress  will  readily  at- 
tend to  such  terms  of  peace,  as  may  consist  witli  the 
honour  of  an  independent  nation." 

In  1779,  Samuel  Adams  was  placed  by  the 
state  convention,  on  a  committee,  to  prepare  and 
report  a  form  of  government  for  Massachusetts. 
By  this  committee,  he  and  John  Adams  were  ap- 
pointed a  sub-cotnmittee  to  furnish  a  draught  of  the 
constitution.  The  draught  produced  by  them  was 
reported  to  the  convention,  and,  after  some  amend- 
ments, accepted.  The  address  of  the  convention  to 
the  people  was  jointly  written  by  them. 

In  1781,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate 
of  Massachusetts,  and  was  shortly  afterward  eleva- 
ted to  the  presidency  of  that  body. 

In  1789,  he  was  elected  lieutenant-governour  of 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  continued  to  fill  that 
office  till  1794,  when  he  was  chosen  governour  of 
that  state.  He  was  annually  re-elected  till  1797, 
when,  oppressed  with  years  and  bodily  infirmities, 
he  declined  being  again  a  candidate,  and  retired  to 
private  life. 

After  many  years  of  incessant  exertion,  employ- 
ed in  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of 
America,  he  died  on  the  3d  October,  1803,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  in  indigent  circum- 
stances. 

The  person  of  Samuel  Adams  was  of  the  mid- 
dle size.  His  countenance  was  a  true  index  of  his 
mind,  and  possessed  those  lofty  and  elevated  charac- 
teristicks,  which  are  always  found  to  accompany  true 
greatness. 

He  was   a  steady  professor  of  the   Christian  re 
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Ii;,'iori,  ami  iinilormly  attended  publick  worship.  His 
family  dtviitions  were  regularly  performed,  and  his 
nioralily  was  never  impeached. 

In  his  manners  and  deportment,  he  was  sincere 
and  unaffected ;  in  conversation,  pleasing  and  in- 
structive ;  and  in  his  friendships,  steadfast  and  affec- 
tionate. 

His  revolutionary  labours  were  not  surpassed  by 
those  of  any  individual.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  dispute  with  Great  Britain,  he  was  inces- 
santly employed  in  publick  service ;  opposing  at  one 
time,  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  "  parliament 
in  all  cases,"  taking  the  lead  in  questions  of  contro- 
verted policy  with  the  royal  governours,  writing  state 
papers  from  1765,  to  1774; — in  planning  and  orga- 
nizing clubs  and  committees,  haranguing  in  town- 
meetings,  or  filling  the  columns  of  publick  prints 
with  essays  adapted  to  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the 
times.  In  addition  to  these  occupations,  he  main- 
tained an  extensive  and  laborious  correspondence 
with  the  friends  of  American  freedom  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  provinces. 

No  man  was  more  intrepid  and  dauntless,  when 
encompassed  by  dangers,  or  more  calm  and  unmov- 
ed amid  publick  disasters,  and  adverse  fortune.  His 
bold  and  daring  conduct  and  language  subjected  him 
to  great  personal  hazards.  Had  any  fatal  event  oc- 
curred to  our  country,  by  which  she  had  fallen  in 
her  struggle  for  liberty,  Samuel  Adams  would  have 
been  the  first  victim  of  ministerial  vengeance.  His 
blood  would  have  been  first  shed  as  a  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  tyranny,  for  the  noble  magnanimity  and 
independence,  with  which  he  defended  the  cause 
of  freedom.  But  such  was  his  firmness,  that  he 
probably  would  have  met  death  with  as  much  com- 
posure, as  he  regarded  ii  with  unconcern. 

His  writings  were  numerous,  and  much  dis- 
tinguished for  their  eloquence  and  fervour  :  but  un- 
fortunately, the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  lost, 
or  so  distributed  as  to  render  their  colleetion  im- 
possible. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Hills- 
borough ; — of  many  political  essays  directed  against 
the  administration  of  Govrrnour  Shirley  ; — of  a  let- 
ter in  answer  to  Thomas  Paine,  in  (lefeuce  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  an  oration  published  in  the  year  1776. 

Four  letters  of  his  correspondence  on  govern- 
ment are  extant,  and  were  published  in  a  pamphlet 
form  in  1800. 

The  venerable  Jdhn  Adams  relates,  that  on  one 
occasion,  he  went  into  Samuel  Adams's  room,  and 
found  him  alone,  and  busily  engaged  in  destroying 
manuscript  documents.  Ho  inquired  why  he  did 
it ;  and  the  reply  was,  that  "  no  papers  should  be 
found  in  his  possession,  that  might  endanger  the 
persons  of  others." 

Mr.  Adams's  eloquence  was  of  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter. His  language  was  pure,  concise,  and  impres- 
sive. He  was  more  logical  than  figurative.  His 
arguments  were  addressed  rather  to  the  understand- 
ing, than  to  the  feelings  ;  yet  he  always  engaged 
the  deepest  attention  of  his  audience.  On  ordinary 
occasions,  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  his 
speeches ;  but  on  great  questions,  when  his  own 
feelings  were  interested,  he  would  combine  every 
'.hing  great  in  oratory.  In  the  language  of  an  elegant 
writer,  the  great  qualities  of  his  mind  were  fully  dis- 
played, in  proportion  as  the  field  for  their  exertion 


was  extended  ;  and  the  energy  of  his  language  was 
not  inferiour  to  the  depth  of  bis  niiiid.  It  was  an 
eloquence  admirably  adapted  to  the  age  in  which 
he  flourished,  and  exactly  calculated  to  attain  the 
object  of  his  pursuit.  It  may  well  be  described  in 
the  language  of  the  poet,  "  thoughts  which  breathe, 
and  words  which  burn."  An  eloquence,  not  con- 
sisting of  theatrical  gesture,  or  the  pomp  of  words  ; 
but  that  which  was  a  true  picture  of  a  heart  glowing 
with  the  sublime  enthusiasm  and  ardour  of  patriot- 
ism ;  an  eloquence,  to  which  his  fellow  citizens  lis- 
tened with  applause  and  rapture  ;  and  little  inferiour 
to  the  best  models  of  antiquity,  for  simplicity,  majes- 
ty, and  persuasion.  Delaplaine. 


Almost  all  nations  have,  in  ignorant  times,  pos- 
sessed a  strong  belief  in  the  supernatural,  which 
has  been  continued  to  the  present  day,  among  the 
unenlightened.  Wild  and  terrifick  scenes  were 
peopled  by  the  imagination  with  fierce  and  fearful 
beings,  while  flowery  dells,  sequestered  glades,  green 
and  smihng  forests,  and  pleasant  water-falls,  were 
selected  as  the  haunts  of  a  gentler,  and  more  grace 
ful  race  of  beings,  than  belongs  to  humanity. 

Pastoral  nations  delighted  to  picture  forms  ol 
miniature  elegance,  whose  habitations  were  delicate 
and  fragrant  flowers.  The  fairy  queen  Titania 
hung  like  a  bee  or  butterfly,  within  a  hairbell,  or 
led  the  gay  dance  by  moonlight,  over  roses,  without 
bending  the  most  fragile  floweret  leaf  beneath  her 
footstep.  The  beings  called  fairies  were  at  first 
termed  elves,  the  word  elf  originating  with  the  Sax- 
ons, who,  from  remote  antiquity,  believed  in  them. 

The  Laplanders,  Icelanders,  and  inhabitants  of 
Finland,  believed  in  the  existence  of  fairies.  Many 
affirmed  that  they  had  had  intercourse  with  them,  and 
had  been  invited  to  their  subterranean  retreats,  where 
they  were  hospitably  entertained.  The  little  men 
and  women  handed  round  wine  and  tobacco,  with 
which  the  mortal  visiters  were  supplied  in  abun- 
dance, and  afterwards  sent  them  on  their  way, 
with  good  advice,  and  an  honourable  escort.  Up 
to  this  time,  these  people  boast  of  mingling  in  the 
magical  ceremonies  and  dances  of  the  fairies. 

The  word  fairy  is  thought  by  most  writers,  to  be 
derived  from  the  Persian,  and  the  character  of  the 
English  fairies  and  the  Persian  Piris  is  similar 
The  Peris  of  the  Orientals,  are  represented  as  fe- 
males of  exquisite  beauty,  and  great  gentleness,  who 
are  not  permitted  to  reside  in  Heaven.  They  are 
not  however  of  earth.  They  live  in  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  among  the  gorgeously-tinted  clouds, 
and  are  nourished  by  the  fragrance  of  sweet  flow- 
ers. 

The  Dives  of  the  Persians  were  spirits  of  the 
male  sex,  with  habits  and  dispositions,  directly  con- 
trary to  those  of  the  Peris.  They  were  malevo- 
lent, cruel,  and  fierce,  and  described  as  hideous  in 
their  appearance.  Huge  spiral  horns  sprang  from 
their  heads,  their  eyes  were  large  and  staring,  their 
claws  sharp  and  their  fangs  terrifick.  Covered 
with  shaggy  hair,  and  having  long  rough  tails,  it 
seemed  as  if  they  possessed  every  deformity.  The 
Dives  warred  with  mankind,  and  pursued  the  Peris 
with  unrelenting  haired.  Their  lives,  however,  were 
limited,  and  they  were  not  incapable  of  feeling  per- 
sonal violence. 
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NATURE. 

by  robert  morris,  esi}. 

"  Nature 
That  formed  this  world  so  beautiful,  that  spread 
Earth's  lap  with  plenty,  and  life's  smallest  chord 
Strung  to  unchanging  unison,  that  gave 
The  happy  birds  their  dwelling  in  the  grove, 
That  yielded  to  the  wanderers  of  the  deep 
The  lonely  silence  of  the  unfathomed  main. 
And  filled  the  meanest  worm  tliat  crawls  in  dust 
With  spirit,  thought,  and  love." — P.  B.  Shelley. 

Heaven's  earliest  born  and  still  unsullied  child. 

Whose  smile  is  morning  and  whose  frown  is  night. 
Around  whose  brow  earth's  earliest  roses  smiled — 

Thine  was  the  glow  of  beauty — thine  the  light 
That  beamed  o'er  paradise,  when  woman  there. 

Fresh  from  her  maker's  hand — a  faultless  thing — 
With  dove-like  eyes,  and  shadowy  golden  hair. 

From  grovelling  beast,  or  bird  on  tireless  wing, 
Won  homage  as  she  passed  !  Thine  too  the  glow 
That  flush'd  her  cheek,  or  beamed  from  her  white  brow. 

Beauty  is  thine  in  all  her  changing  dyes — 

Color,  and  light,  and  shade,  and  sound,  and  song, 
Morn's  purple  hues,  and  evening's  golden  skies — 

The  whispering  summer  breeze — the  whirlwind  strono- : 
Night  with  her  starry  train,  a  shining  band, — 

Each  wandering  meteor  of  yon  trackless  deep — 
Italia's  greenest  spot — Zahara's  burning  sand — 

The  thunder's  roll — the  lightning's  living  leap — 
The  lark's  light  note — the  murmur  of  the  bee — 
All  speak  of  heaven,  of  order  and  of  thee. 

The  seasons  are  thy  handmaids,  and  the  flowers 

Fair  emblems  of  thy  beauty, — bending  grain 
Made  golden  by  the  sun-shine's  magic  power, — 

The  howling  tempest — and  the  gentle  rain 
Of  summer's  softer  mood, — blossom  and  fruit — 

The  bending  willow  and  the  creeping  vine — 
The  rattling  hail-storm,  and  the  snow-flake  mute — 

The  time-worn  oak,  the  cedar  and  the  pine — 
Niagara's  roaring  fall — the  noiseless  rill — 
Were  nature's  at  the  dawn — are  nature's  still. 

Mighty  or  gentle  as  may  suit  thy  mood — 

The  whirlwind  and  the  earthquake  tell  thy  power — 
Thy  hand  scoop'd  out  old  ocean — jEtna  pil'd  ; 

Bent  the  first  rainbow — painted  the  first  flower; 
The  loveliest  is  thy  face  in  spring's  glad  hour — 

The  meadows  green,  the  waters  leaping  free — 
The  earth  yet  wet  with  morning's  dewy  shower — 

The  sunlight  beaming  o'er  the  distant  sea — 
When  new-born  winds  their  freshness  first  disclose. 
And  wanton  with  the  violet  and  the  rose. 

Thy  temples  are  upon  the  lofty  steeps 

Of  Andes  and  the  Apennines — and  where 
The  coral  insect  toils  beneath  the  deep, 

Or  the  lone  Arab  pours  his  soul  in  prayer. 
The  meanest  intellect — the  mightiest  mind 

Master  and  slave  alike  admit  thy  power — 
Monarch  and  nation — hero,  prince  and  hind. 

Must  yield  at  nature's  tributary  hour — 
Before  thee  forests  tremble,  mountains  nod ; 
How  feeble  art  to  thee — "  a  worm,  a  god  !" 

Oh,  nature !  is  it  strange  the  forest  child. 

The  tawny  tenant  of  the  boundless  west — 
With  none  to  lead  his  mind  beyond  ihe  wild. 

Or  point  his  thoughts  to  regions  of  the  blest — 
Should  deem  thy  glories  god-like,  and  fall  down 

A  savage  worshipper  ?     Should  see  in  thee 
The  spirit  of  a  leaping  cataract — 

The  power  of  life,  and  death,  and  destiny — 
Should,  as  the  lightning  flashes  through  the  sky, 
Believe  it  fire  from  some  immortal  eye ' 
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No — rather  marvel  that  the  letter'd  fool — 

The  worm  whom  heaven  has  giv'n  the  power  of  thonoh 
Seeing  thy  glories,  and  the  magic  rule 

That  governs  all  thy  works — should  set  at  naught 
The  lessons  that  they  teach — should  mock  the  power 

That  call'd  from  chaos  all  that  mingles  here — 
The  loftiest  mountain  and  the  lowliest  flower — 

Earth,  air  and  ocean — each  celestial  sphere 

Should  look  from  sea  to  sky — from  dust  to  man 

And  see  no  God  in  all  the  wondrous  plan  ! 


JOHN  ADAMS.— GEORGE  HI. 

The  account  that  Mr.  Adams  gave,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  of  his  introduction  to  George  III,  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  as  the  first  minister  from  the  rebel  co- 
lonies, is  very  interesting. 

"  At  one  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  June, 
1785,  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  called  at  my  house, 
and  went  with  me  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  ofBce, 
in  Cleveland  Row,  where  the  Marquis  of  Caermar- 
then  received  and  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Frazier,  his 
under  Secretary,  who  had  been,  as  his  iordiihip  said, 
uninterruptedly  in  that  office  through  all  the  changes 
in  administration  for  thirty  years.  After  a  short  con- 
versation, Lord  Caermarthen  invited  me  to  go  with 
him  in  his  coach  to  Court.  When  we  arrived  in  the 
antechamber  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  introduced 
him,  and  attended  me  while  the  Secretary  of  State 
went  to  take  the  commands  of  the  King.  While  I 
stood  in  this  place,  where  it  seems  all  Ministers  stand 
upon  such  occasions,  always  attended  hy  the  Master 
of  Ceremonies,  the  room  was  very  full  of  Ministers 
of  State,  Bishops,  and  all  other  sorts  of  courtiers,  as 
well  as  the  next  room,  which  is  the  King's  bedcham- 
ber. You  may  well  suppose  I  was  the  focus  of  all 
eyes.  I  was  relieved,  however,  from  the  embarrass- 
ment of  it  by  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  Ministers,  who 
came  to  me  and  entertained  me  with  a  very  agreea- 
ble conversation  during  the  whole  time.  Some  oth- 
er gentlemen,  whom  I  had  seen  before,  came  to  make 
their  compliments  to  me,  untd  the  Marquis  of  Caer- 
marthen returned  and  desired  me  to  go  with  him  to 
his  Majesty.  I  went  with  his  lordship  through  the 
levee  room  into  the  King's  closet.  The  door  was 
shut,  and  I  was  left  with  his  Majesty  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  alone.  I  made  the  three  reverences : 
one  at  the  door,  another  about  half  way,  and  another 
before  the  presence,  according  to  the  usage  establish- 
ed at  this  and  all  the  NorthernCourtsof  Europe,  and 
then  I  addressed  myself  to  his  Majesty  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

"  Sire  :  The  United  States  have  appointed  me  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  to  your  Majesty,  and  have  di- 
rected me  to  deliver  to  your  Majesty  this  letter, 
which  contains  the  evidence  of  it.  It  is  in  obedience 
to  their  express  commands,  that  I  have  the  honor  to 
assure  your  Majesty  of  their  unanimous  disposition 
and  desire  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  and  liberal 
intercourse  between  your  Majesty's  subjects  and 
their  citizens,  and  of  their  best  wishes  for  your  Ma- 
jesty's health  and  happiness,  and  for  that  of  your 
family. 

"  The  appointment  of  a  Minister  from  the  United 
States  to  your  Majesty's  Court  will  form  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  England  and  America.  I  think  my- 
self more  fortunate  than  all  my  fellow-citizens,  in 
having  the  distinguished  honor  to  be  the  first  to  stand 
in  your   Majesty's  royal  presence  in  a  diplomatic 
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chnracter  ;  and  I  shall  esteem  myself  the  happiedl  of 
men,  if  I  can  be  instrumental  in  recommending  my 
country  more  and  more  to  your  Majesty's  royal  be- 
nevolence, and  of  restoring  an  entire  esteem',  confi- 
dence, and  affection ;  or,  in  better  words,  '  the  old 
good  nature  and  the  good  old  humor,'  between  peo- 
pl»^  who,  though  separated  by  an  ocean,  and  under 
different  governments,  have  the  same  language,  a  sim- 
ilar religion,  a  kindred  blood.  I  beg  your  Majesty's 
permission  to  add,  that  akbough  I  have  sometimes 
before  been  instructed  by  my  country,  it  was  never 
in  my  whole  life  in  a  manner  so  agreeable  to  my- 
self. 


"The  King  listened  to  every  word  I  said  with  dig- 
nity, it  is  true,  but  with  apparent  emotion.  Whether 
it  was  my  visible  agitation,  for  I  felt  more  than  I 
jould  express,  that  touched  him,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  he 
was  much  affected,  and  answered  me  with  more  tre- 
mor than  I  had  spoken  with,  and  said  : 

"  '  Sir,  tile  circumstances  of  this  audience  are  so  ex- 
traordinary, the  language  you  have  now  held  is  so  ex- 
tremely proper,  and  the  feelings  you  have  discovered 
so  justly  adapted  to  the  occasion,  that  I  not  only  re- 
ceive with  pleasure  the  assurance  of  the  friendly  dis- 
position of  the  United  States,  but  I  am  glad  the 
choice  has  fallen  upon  you  to  be  their  minister.  I 
wish  you,  sir,  to  believe,  that  it  may  be  understood 
in  America,  that  I  have  done  nothing  in  the  late  con- 
test but  what  I  thought  myself  indispensably  bound 
to  do,  by  the  duty  which  I  owed  my  people.  I  will 
be  frank  with  you.  I  was  the  last  to  conform  to  the 
separation;  but  the  separation  having  become  inevi- 
table, I  have  always  said,  as  I  now  say,  that  I  would 
be  the  first  to  meet  the  friendship  of  the  United  States 
as  an  independent  power.  The  moment  1  see  such 
sentiments  and  language  as  yours  prevail,  and  a  dis- 
position to  give  this  country  the  preference,  that  mo- 
ment I  shall  say,  let  the  circumstances  of  language, 
religion,  and  blood,  have  their  natural,  full  effect.' 

"I  dare  not  say  that  these  were  the  King's  precise 
words  ;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  I  may  have,  in 
some  particulars,  mistaken  his  meaning;  for,  although 
his  pronunciation  is  as  distinct  as  I  ever  heard,  he 
hesitated  sometimes  between  the  members  of  the 
same  period.  He  was,  indeed,  much  affected,  and  I 
was  not  less  so  ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  be  certain 
that  I  was  so  attentive,  heard  so  clearly,  and  under- 
stood so  perfectly,  as  to  be  confident  of  all  his  words 
or  sense.  This  I  do  say,  that  the  foregoing  is  his 
Majesty's  meaning,  as  I  then  understood  it,  and  his 
own  words,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  them. 

"  The  King  then  asked  me  whether  I  came  last 
from  France,  and,  upon  my  answering  in  the  affir- 
mative, he  put  on  an  air  of  familiarity,  and,  smiling, 
or  rather  laughing,  said,  '  There  is  an  opinion  among 
some  people  that  you  are  not  the  most  attached  of  all 
your  countrymen  to  the  manners  of  France.'  I  was 
surprised  at  this,  because  I  thought  it  an  indiscretion, 
and  a  descent  from  his  dignity.  I  was  a  little  em- 
barrassed ;  but,  determined  not  to  deny  truth  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  lead  him  to  infer  from  it  any  attach- 
ment to  England  on  the  other,  I  threw  off  as  much 
gravity  as  I  could,  and  assumed  an  air  of  gaiety  and 
a  tone  of  decision,  as  far  as  was  decent,  and  said, 
'That  opinion,  sir,  is  not  mistaken;  I  must  avow  to 
your  Majesty,  I  have  no  attachment  but  to  my  own 
country.'  The  King  replied  as  quick  as  lightning, 
'  An  honest  man  will  have  no  other.' 


"  The  king  then  said  a  word  or  two  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  which,  being  between  them,  I  did  not 
hear,  and  then  turned  round  and  bowed  to  me,  as  is 
customary  with  all  kings  and  princes  wben  they 
give  the  signal  to  retire.  I  retreated,  stepping  back- 
wards, as  is  the  etiquette,  and  making  my  last  re- 
verence at  the  door  of  the  chzmheT."—Havward's 
N.  E  Gazeteer. 


INTERESTING    FACTS. 


The  first  decked  vessel  ever  built  within  the 
limits  of  the  old  United  States,  was  construct- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  by  Adrian 
Block,  in  the  summer  of  1614.  She  was  called 
a  yacht,  and  her  first  voyage  was  made  through 
Hurl  Gate  into  the  Sound,  and  as  far  east  as 
Cape  Cod,  by  the  Vineyard  passage.  It  was  in  this 
voyage  that  Block  Island  was  first  discovered. 
Within  the  first  forty-six  years  after  the  settlement 
of  Massachusetts,  there  were  built  in  Boston  and 
its  vicinity  730  vessels,  varying  from  six  to  230 
tuns  in  burden.  One  of  these,  the  Blessing  of  the 
Bay,  a  bark  of  fifty  tuns,  was  built  in  163?. 

The  celebrated  English  patriot  and  divine,  Hugh 
Peters,  caused  a  vessel  of  300  tuns  to  be  con- 
structed at  Salem  in  1641.  The  first  schooner 
ever  launched  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  Cape 
Ann  in  1714.  In  1713,  Connecticut  had  but  2brigs, 
20  sloops,  and  a  few  smaller  craft,  employing  but 
120  seamen;  while  Massachusetts,  about"  the 
same  time,  had  462  vessels,  the  tunnage  of  which 
was  25,406,  and  employed  3,493  seamen.  The 
first  ensign  ever  shown  by  a  regular  American 
man-of-war,  was  hoisted  on  board  the  frigate  Al- 
fred, in  the  Delaware,  by  the  hands  of  Paul  Jones, 
in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1775.  What  this 
ensign  was  is  not  precisely  known,  as  the  present 
national  colors  were  not  formally  adopted  until 
1777. 

The  first  regular  American  cruiser  that  went  to 
sea  was  the  Lexington,  a  little  brig  of  14  guns, 
commanded  by  Capt.  John  Barry,  of  Philadelphia. 
She  sailed  some  time  in  the  winter  of  1775.  The 
first  American  man-of-war  that  got  to  sea  after 
the  adoption  of  our  present  form  of  government, 
was  the  Ganges.  She  was  originally  an  Indiaman, 
but  was  purchased  by  the  government,  and  con- 
verted into  a  cruiser,  having  an  armament  of  24 
guns.  She  sailed  in  May,  1798,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Richard  Dale,  who  was  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  when  that 
ship  captured  the  Serapis. 

The  Constellation  was  the  first  of  the  new  built 
vessels  that  went  to  sea,  under  Captain  Truxton. 
She  sailed  June,  1793,  and  was  followed  by  the 
United  States,  and  a  little  later,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, both  these  latter  sailing  in  July  the  same 
year.  The  first  prize  under  our  present  naval 
organization  was  the  French  privateer  La  Croy- 
able.  She  was  a  schooner  of  14  guns,  and  was 
captured  by  the  sloop-of-war  Delaware,  Capt.  De- 
catur. The  above  historical  facts  we  have  glean- 
ed from  Mr.  Cooper's  excellent  Naval  History  of 
the  United  States. 
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rORTRAITS  BY  LORD  BROUGHAM. 

NAPOT-E0.\ WASHINGTON. 

After  Lafayette  had  quitted  the  armies  of  the 
Eepublic,  defaced  by  the  crimes  of  1792,  and  Car- 
not  himself,  long  the  director  of  their  marvellous 
achievements,  and  standing  by  his  country  in  spite 
of  all  the  excesses  by  which  she  was  disfigured, 
had  at  length  been  driven  from  her  side  by  the  evil 
men  that  swayed  her  destinies,  victory,  long  so 
familiar  to  the  French  people,  was  for  a  season 
estranged  from  them,  and  the  period  of  their  con- 
quests seemed  at  last  to  have  arrived.  A  new  and 
yet  more  triumphant  course  was  then  begun,  under 
the  genius  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  certainly  the 
most  extraordinary  person  who  has  appeared  in 
modern  times,  and  to  whom,  in  some  respects, 
no  parallel  can  be  found,  if  we  search  the  whole 
annals  of  the  human  race.  For  thougli  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  were  more  extensive,  and  the 
matchless  character  of  Ca;sar  was  embellished  by 
more  various  accomplishments,  and  the  invaders 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  worked  their  purposes  of 
subjugation  with  far  more  scanty  means,  j'et  the 
military  genius  of  the  Great  Captain  shines  with 
a  lustre  peculiarly  its  own,  or  which  he  shares 
with  Hannibal  alone,  when  we  reflect  that  he  never 
had  to  contend,  like  those  conquerors,  with  ad- 
versaries inferior  to  himself  in  civilization  or  dis- 
cipline, but  won  all  his  triumphs  over  hosts  as  well 
ordered  and  regularly  marshalled  and  amply  pro- 
vided as  his  own. 

This  celebrated  man  was  sprung  from  a  good 
family  in  Corsica,  and  while  yet  a  boy  fixed  the 
attention  and  raised  the  hopes  of  all  his  connec- 
tions. In  his  early  youth  his  military  genius  shone 
forth;  he  soon  gained  the  summit  of  his  profes- 
sion; he  commanded  at  twenty-five  a  military 
operation  of  a  complicated  and  difficult  nature  in 
Paris  :  being  selected  for  superior  command  by 
the  genius  of  Carnot,  he  rapidly  led  the  French 
armies  through  a  series  of  victories  till  then  unex- 
ampled, and  to  which,  even  now,  his  own  after 
achievements  can  alone  afford  any  parallel,  for  the 
suddenness,  the  vehemence,  and  the  completeness 
of  the  operations  That  much  of  his  success  was 
derived  from  the  mechanical  adherence  of  his  ad- 
versaries to  the  formal  rules  of  ancient  tactics 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  our  Wellington's  cam- 
paigns would,  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  had 
he  been  opposed  to  similar  antagonists,  in  all  like- 
lihood have  been  as  brilliant  and  decisive.  But 
he  always  had  to  combat  the  soldiers  bred  in  Na- 
poleon's school;  while  Napoleon,  for  the  most 
part,  v.'as  matched  against  men  whose  inveterate 
propensity  to  follow  the  rules  of  an  obsolete  sci- 
ence, not  even  the  example  of  Frederick  had  been 
able  to  subdue  ;  and  who  were  resolved  upon  be- 
ing the  second  time  the  victims  of  the  same  obsti- 
nate blindness  which  had,  in  Frederick's  days, 
made  genius  triumph  over  numbers  by  breaking 
through  rules  repugnant  to  common  sense.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  although  this 
consideration  accounts  for  the  achievements  of 
this  great  warrior,  which  had  else  been  impossible, 
nothing  is  thus  detracted  from  his  praise,  except- 
ing that  what  he  accomplished  ceases  to  be  miracu- 
lous :  for  it  was  his  glory  never  to  let  an  error 


pass  unprofitably  to  himself;  nor  ever  to  give  his 
adversary  an  advantage  which  he  could  not  ravish 
from  him,  with  ample  interests,  before  it  was  turn- 
ed to  any  fatal  account. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  when  the  fortune  of 
war  proved  adverse,  the  resources  of  his  mind 
were  only  drawn  forth  in  the  more  ample  profu- 
sion. After  the  battle  of  Asperne  he  displayed 
more  skill,  as  well  as  constancy,  than  in  all  his 
previous  campaigns  ;  and  the  struggle  which  he 
made  in  France,  during  the  dreadfuf  conflict  that 
preceded  his  downfall,  is  by  many  regarded  as  the 
masterpiece  of  his  military"  life.  Nor  let  us  forget 
that  the  grand  error  of  his  whole  career,  the  mighty 
expedition  to  Moscow,  was  a  political  error  only. 
The  vast  preparations  of  that  campaign — the  com- 
binations by  which  he  collected  and  marshalled 
and  moved  this  prodigious  and  various  force  like 
a  single  corps,  or  a  domestic  animal,  or  a  lifeless 
instrument  in  his  hand — displayed,  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  great  genius  for  arrangement  and  for 
action  with  which  he  was  endowed  ;  and  his  pro- 
digious efforts  to  regain  the  ground  which  the 
disasters  of  that  campaign  rescued  from  his  grasp, 
were  only  not  successful,  because  no  human  pow- 
er could  in  a  month  create  an  army  of  cavalry, 
nor  a  word  of  command  give  recruits  the  discipline 
of  veterans.  In  the  history  of  war,  it  is,  assured- 
ly, only  Hannibal  who  can  be  compared  with  him  ; 
and  certainly,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  yet  great- 
er difficulties  of  the  Carthaginian's  position — the 
much  longer  time  during  which  he  maintained  the 
unequal  contest — still  more,  when  we  consider 
that  his  enemies  have  alone  recorded  his  story, 
while  Napoleon  has  been  his  own  annalist — jus- 
tice seems  to  require  that  the  modern  should 
yield  to  the  ancient  commander. 

The  mighty  operation  which  led  to  his  downfall, 
and  in  which  all  the  resources  of  his  vast  capacity 
as  well  as  the  recklessness  of  his  boundless  ambi- 
tion were  displayed,  has  long  fixed,  as  well  it 
might,  the  regards  of  mankind,  and  it  has  not  been 
too  anxiously  contemplated.  His  course  of  victo- 
ry had  been  for  twelve  years  uninterrupted.  The 
resources  of  France  had  been  poured  out  without 
stint  at  his  command.  The  destruction  of  her 
liberties  had  not  relaxed  the  martial  propensities 
of  her  people,  nor  thinned  the  multitudes  that 
poured  out  their  blood  under  his  banners.  The 
fervor  of  the  revolutionary  zeal  had  cooled,  but 
the  discipline  which  a  vigorous  despotism  secures 
had  succeeded,  and  the  Conscription  worked  as 
great  miracles  as  the  Eepublic.  The  countless 
hosts  which  France  thus  poured  forth,  were  led 
by  this  consummate  warrior  over  all  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany  ;  half  the  ancient  thrones  of  Europe 
were  subverted,  the  capitals  of  half  her  powers 
occupied  in  succession  ;  and  a  monarchy  was  es- 
tablished which  the  existence  of  England  and 
Russia  alone  prevented  from  being  universal. 

But  the  vaulting  ambition  of  the  great  conquer- 
or at  last  outshot  itself.  After  his  most  arduous 
and  perhaps  most  triumphant  campaign,  under- 
taken with  a  profusion  of  military  resources  un- 
exampled in  the  annals  of  war,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Russians  was  in  his  hands  ;  yet  from  the 
refusal  of  the  enemy  to  make  peace,  and  the  sterili- 
ty of  the  vast  surrounding  pountry,  the  conquest 
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was  bootless  to  his  purpose.  He  had  collected 
the  mightiest  army  that  ever  the  world  saw  ;  from 
all  parts  of  the  Continent  he  had  feathered  his 
forces ;  every  diversity  of  blood  and  complexion, 
and  tongue,  and  weapon,  shone  along  his  line  ; — 
"  Exercitusmixtus  ex  colluvoine  omnium  gentium, 
quibus  non  lex,  non  mos,  non  lingua  communis; 
alius  habitus,  alia  vestis,  alia  arma,  alii  ritus,  alia 
sacra" — the  resources  of  whole  provinces  moved 
through  the  kingdoms  which  his  arms  held  in 
awe  ;  the  artillery  of  whole  citadels  traversed  the 
fields  ;  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  were  made 
the  Ibod  of  the  myriads  whom  he  poured  into  the 
plains  of  Eastern  Europe,  where  blood  flowed  in 
rivers,  and  the  earth  was  whitened  with  men's 
bones:  but  this  gigantic  enterprise,  uniformly 
successful,  was  found  to  have  no  object,  when  it 
had  no  longer  an  enemy  to  overcome,  and  the 
victor  in  vain  sued  to  'he  vanquished  for  peace. 
The  conflagration  of  Moscow  in  one  night  began 
his  discomliture,  wliich  the  frost  of  another  night 
completed  !  Upon  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  unnumbered  warriors — their  cavalry,  their 
guns,  their  magazines,  their  equipage — descend- 
ed slowly,  flake  by  flake,  the  snow  of  a  northern 
night. 

The  hopes  of  Napoleon  were  blighted  ;  the  re- 
treat of  his  armament  was  cut  ofl';  and  his  doom 
sealed  far  more  irreversibly  than  if  the  conqueror 
of  a  hundred  lields  had  been  overthrown  in  battle, 
and  made  captive  with  half  his  force.  All  his 
subsequent  efl'orts  to  regain  the  power  he  had 
lost  never  succeeded  in  countervailing  the  effects 
of  that  Russian  night.  The  fire  of  his  genius 
burnt,  if  possible,  brighter  than  ever ;  in  two 
campaigns  his  efforts  were  more  than  human,  his 
resources  more  miraculous  than  before,  his  valor 
more  worthy  of  the  prize  he  played  for — but  all 
was  vain  :  his  weapon  was  no  longer  in  his  hand  ; 
his  army  was  gone  ;  and  his  adversaries,  no  more 
quailing  under  the  feelmg  of  his  superior  nature, 
had  discovered  him  to  be  vincible  like  themselves, 
and  grew  bold  in  their  turn,  as  the  Mexicans  gath- 
ered courage,  three  centuries  ago,  from  finding 
that  the  Spaniards  were  subject  to  the  accidents 
of  mortality. 

Such  was  the  great  captain,  and  such  was  the 
fate  on  which  the  conqueror  rushed. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  mighty  genius  of  Na- 
poleon was  of  the  highest  order ;  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  the  art  of  war ;  he  is  to 
be  ranked  among  the  generals  of  the  highest  class, 
if  indeed  tliere  be  any  but  Hannibal  can  be  placed 
on  a  level  with  him.  To  all  the  qualities,  both  in 
the  council  and  in  the  field,  which  combine  to 
form  an  accomplished  commander,  he  added,  what 
but  few  indeed  had  ever  shown,  an  original  gen- 
ius :  he  was  so  great  an  improver  on  the  inven- 
tions of  others,  that  he  might  well  lay  claim  to 
the  honors  of  discovery.  The  tactics  of  Freder- 
ick he  carried  so  much  farther,  and  with  such  im- 
portant additions,  that  we  might  as  well  deny  to 
Watt  the  originating  of  the  steam-engine,  as  to 
Napoleon  the  being  an  inventor  in  military  sci- 
ence. The  great  step  which  Frederick  made  was 
the  connecting  together  all  the  operations  of  an 
extensive  campaign  in  various  quarters,  and  es- 
pecially the  moving  vast  bodies  of  troops  rapidly 


on  a  given  po.nt,  so  as  to  fight  his  adversaries 
there  at  a  certain  advantage.  'I'hi.s  required  a 
brave  neglect  of  the  eslabiishcd  rules  of  tactics; 
it  required  a  firm  determination  to  despise  formi- 
dable obstacles;  it  required  an  erasure  of  the 
words  "difficult  and  impossible"  from  the  gener- 
al's vocabulary,  lu  proportion  to  all  the  hardi- 
hood of  these  operations,  was  the  high  merit  of 
their  author,  and  also  the  certainty  of  their  suc- 
cess against  the  regular  mechanical  generals  of 
Maria  Theresa,  to  whom  he  was  opposed.  So 
much  the  rather  are  we  to  wonder  at  the  success 
of  these  generals,  the  produce  of  the  same  German- 
ic school,  showing  themselves  as  unprepared  for 
the  great  extension  of  the  Prussian  system,  but  in 
the  same  direction,  which  Napoleon  practised, 
and  being  as  completely  taken  unawares  by  his 
rapid  movements  at  Ulm,"and  his  feints  at  Wagram, 
as  their  masters  had  been  at  Rosbach,  at  Pima, 
and  at  Prague. 

The  degree  in  which  he  thus  extended  and  im- 
proved upon  Frederick's  tactics  was  great  indeed. 
No  man  could  ever  bring  such  bodies  into  the  field ; 
none  provide  by  combined  operations  for  their  sup- 
port ;  none  move  such  masses  from  various  quar- 
ters upon  one  point;  none  manoruvre  at  one  fight 
the  thousands  whom  he  had  assembled,  change 
his  operations  which  the  fate  of  the  hour  or  the 
moment  required,  and  tell  with  such  absolute  cer- 
tainty the  effects  of  each  movement.  He  had  all 
the  knowledge  in  minute  detail  which  the  art  ol 
war  requires  ;  he  had  a  perfectly  accurate  appre- 
ciation of  what  men  and  horses  and  guns  can  do; 
his  memory  told  him  in  an  instant  where  each 
corps,  each  regiment,  each  gun,  was  situated, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  and  in  what  condition  al- 
most each  company  of  his  vast  force  was  at 
that  moment.  Then  he  possessed  the  intuitive 
knowledge  of  his  enemy's  state,  and  movements, 
and  plans  ;  so  nicely  could  he  unravel  all  conflict- 
ing accounts,  and  decide  at  once  as  by  intuition 
which  was  true.  In  the  field  his  eye  for  positions, 
distances,  elevations,  numbers,  was  quick,  and  it 
was  infallible.  All  his  generals  at  all  times  sub- 
mitted their  judgment  to  his,  and  without  the  least 
reluctance  or  hesitation,  not  deferring  to  his  au- 
thority, but  yielding  from  an  absolute  conviction 
of  his  superior  skill  ;  nor  ever  doubting,  because 
firmly  assured  he  was  in  the  right.  His  own 
self-confidence  was  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
it  was  unerring. 

Lying  under  some  cover  in  fire,  he  would  re- 
main for  an  hour  or  two,  receiving  reports  and  is- 
suing his  orders,  sometimes  with  a  plan  before 
him,  sometimes,with  the  face  to  the  ground, in  his 
mind  only.  There  he  is  with  his  watch  in  one 
hand,  while  the  other  moves  constantly  from  his 
pocket,  where  his  snuff-box  or  rather  his  snufl 
lies.  An  aid-de-camp  arrives,  tells  of  a  movement, 
answers  shortly  some  quesiions  rapidly,  perhaps 
impatiently,  but,  is  despatched  with  the  order  that 
is  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  some  general  of  divi- 
sion. Another  is  ordered  to  attend,  and  sent  ofl 
with  directions  to  make  some  distant  corps  sup- 
port an  operation.  The  watch  is  again  consulted  ; 
more  impatient  symptoms  ;  the  name  of  one  aid- 
de-camp  is  constantly  pronounced;  question  after 
question  is  put  whether  any  one  is  coming  from  a 
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certain  quarter;  an  event  is  expected  ;  it  ought 
to  have  happened ;  at  length  the  wished-for  mes- 
senger arrives — "  Eh  bien  !  Qu'a-t-on  fait  la-bas  V 
"La  hateur  est  gagnee  ;  le  marechal  est  hi." 
"Qu'il  tienne  fernie — pas  un  pas  de  movement." 
Another  aid-de-camp  is  ordered  to  bring  up  the 
Guard.  "  Que  le  marechal  avance  vers  la  tour  en 
detilant  par  sa  gauche — et  tout  ce  qui  se  trouve  a 
sa  droite  est  prisonnier." 

Now  the  watch  is  consulted  and  the  snuff  is  ta- 
ken no  more  ;  the  battle  is  over ;  the  fortune  of 
the  day  is  decided  ;  the  great  captain  indulges  in 
pleasantry;  nor  doubts  any  more  of  the  certainty 
and  of  the  extent  of  his  victory  than  if  he  had  al- 
ready seen  its  details  in  the  bulletin. 

After  all,  the  grand  secret  of  both  Frederick 
and  Napoleon's  successes,  the  movement  of  the 
masses  which  were  to  place  their  enemy  in  a  dis- 
advantageous position,  appears  to  be,  like  all  great 
improvements, sufficiently  obvious;  for  it  is  found- 
ed on  the  very  natural  principle  on  which  the 
modern  naval  plan  of  breaking  the  line  proceeds. 
If  either  at  sea  or  on  shore  one  party  can  place 
his  enemy  between  two  fires,  or  on  any  material 
part  of  his  battle  bring  double  the  force  to  bear 
upon  the  defenders  of  that  point,  the  success  of 
the  operation  is  certain.  In  order  to  execute  such 
a  plan  on  shore,  a  prodigious  combination  of  mili- 
tary resources  is  required,  and  they  only  who  are 
so  amply  furnished  can  venture  to  attempt  it. 
That  Najjoleon  had  this  capacity  beyond  other 
men  is  altogether  incontestible. 

But  his  genius  was  not  confined  to  war  :  he  pos- 
sessed a  large  capacity  also  for  civil  affairs.  He 
saw  as  clearly,  and  as  quickly  determined  on  his 
course,  in  government  as  in  the  field.  His  public 
works,  and  Ills  political  reformations,  especially 
his  Code  of  Laws,  are  monuments  of  his  wisdom 
and  his  vigor,  more  imperishable,  as  time  has  al- 
ready proved,  and  as  himself  proudly  foretold, 
than  all  his  victories.  His  civil  courage  was  more 
brilliant  than  his  own,  or  most  other  men's  valor 
in  the  field.  How  ordinary  a  bravery  it  was  that 
blazed  forth  at  Lodi,  when  he  headed  his  waver- 
ing columns  across  the  bridge  swept  by  the  field 
of  Austrian  artillery,  compared  with  the  undaunt- 
ed and  sublime  courage  that  carried  him  from 
Cannes  to  Paris  with  a  handful  of  men,  and  fired 
his  bosom  with  the  desire,  and  sustained  it  with  the 
confidence  of  overthrowing  a  dynasty,  and  over- 
whelming an  empire,  by  the  terror  of  his  name  ! 

Nor  were  his  endowments  merely  those  of  the 
statesman  and  the  warrior.  If  he  was  not,  like 
Csesar,  a  consummate  orator,  he  yet  knew  men  so 
thoroughly,  and  especially  Frenchmen,  whom  he 
had  most  nearly  studied,  that  he  possessed  the 
faculty  of  addressing  them  in  strains  of  singular 
eloquence — an  eloquence  peculiar  to  himself.  It 
is  not  more  certain  that  he  is  the  greatest  soldier 
whom  France  ever  produced,  than  it  is  certain 
that  his  place  is  high  amonc  the  greatest  writers, 
as  far  as  composition  or  diction  is  concerned. 
Some  of  his  bulletins  are  models  for  the  purpose 
which  they  were  intended  to  serve  ;  his  address 
to  the  soldiers  of  his  Old  Guard  at  Fontainbleau 
IS  a  masterpiece  of  dignified  and  pathetic  compo- 
sition ;  his  speech  during  the  Hundred  Days,  at 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  beginning,  "  General,  Consul, 


Empereur,  je  tiens  tout  du  peuple,"  is  to  be  placed 
among  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  simple  and  ma- 
jestic eloquence.  These  things  are  not  the  less 
true  for  being  seldom  or  never  remarked. 

But  with  these  great  qualities  of  the  will — the 
highest  courage,  the  most  easy  formation  of  reso- 
lutions, the  most  steadfast  adherence  to  his  pur- 
pose, the  entire  devotion  of  all  his  energies  to  his 
object  — and  with  the  equally  shining  faculties  of 
the  understanding  by  which  that  firm  will  work- 
ed—the clearest  and  quickest  apprehension,  the 
power  of  intense  application,  the  capacity  of  com- 
plete abstraction  from  all  interrupting  ideas,  the 
complete  and  most  instantaneous  circumspection 
of  all  difficulties,  whether  on  one  side,  or  even 
providently  seen  in  prospect,  the  intuitive  knowl- 
edge of  men,  and  the  power  of  mind  and  of  tongue 
to  mould  their  will  to  his  purpose — with  these 
qualities,  which  form  the  character  held  greatest 
by  vulgar  minds,  the  panegyric  of  Napoleon  must 
close.  He  was  a  co.xqueror  ; — he  was  a  Tyrant. 
To  gratify  his  ambition — to  slake  histhirst  of  pow- 
er— to  weary  a  lust  of  dominion  which  no  conquest 
could  satiate — he  trampled  on  Liberty  when  his 
hand  might  have  raised  her  to  a  secure  place; 
and  he  wrapt  the  world  in  flames,  which  the  blood 
of  millions  alone  could  quench.  By  these  pas- 
sions, a  mind  not  originally  unkind,  was  pervert- 
ed and  deformed,  till  human  misery  ceased  to 
move  it,  and  honesty,  and  truth,  and  pity,  all  sense 
of  the  duties  we  owe  to  God  and  to  man,  had  de- 
parted from  one  thus  given  up  to  a  single  and  a 
selfish  pursuit. 

The  death  of  Enghein,  the  cruel  sufferings  of 
Wright,  the  mysterious  end  of  Pichegru,  the  pun- 
ishment of  Palm,  the  tortures  of  Toussaint,  have 
all  been  dwelt  upon  as  the  spots  on  his  fame;  because 
the  misfortunes  of  individuals  presenting  a  more 
definite  object  to  the  mind,  strike  our  imaginations, 
and  rouse  our  feelings  more  than  wretchedness 
in  larger  masses,  less  distinctly  perceived.  But 
to  the  eye  of  calm  reflection,  the  declaration  of 
an  unjustifiable  war,  or  the  persisting  in  it  a  day 
longer  than  necessary,  presents  a  more  grievous 
object  of  contemplation,  implies  a  disposition 
more  pernicious  to  the  world,  and  calls  down  a 
reprobation  far  more  severe. 

How  grateful  the  relief  which  the  friend  of 
mankind,  the  lover  of  virtue  experiences,  when, 
turning  from  the  contemplation  of  such  a  charac- 
ter, his  eye  rests  upon  the  greatest  man  of  our 
own  or  any  age  ;  the  only  one  upon  whom  an 
epithet  so  thou'ghtlessly  lavished  by  men,  to  foster 
the  crimes  of  their  worst  enemies  may  be  inno- 
cently and  justly  bestowed  !  In  Washington  we 
truly'behold  a  marvellous  contrast  to  almost  every 
one  of  the  endowments  and  the  vices  which  we 
have  been  contemplating;  and  which  are  so  well 
fitted  to  excite  a  mingled  admiration,  and  sorrow 
and  abhorrence.  With  none  of  that  brilliant  gen- 
ius which  dazzles  ordinary  minds;  with  not  even 
any  remarkable  quickness  of  apprehension  ;  with 
knowledge  less  than  almost  all  persons  in  the 
middle  ranks,  and  many  well  educated  of  the 
humbler  classes  possess;  this  eminent  person  is 
presented  to  our  observation  clothed  in  attributes 
as  modest,  as  unpretending,  as  little  calculated  to 
strike  or  astonish,  as  if  he  had  passed  unknown 
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through  some  secluded  region  of  private  life. 
But  he  had  a  judgement  sure  and  sound  ;  a  steadi- 
ness of  mind  which  never  suffered  any  passion,  or 
even  any  feeling  to  ruffle  its  cahn ;  a  strength  of 
uniierstanding  which  worked  rather  than  forced 
its  way  through  all  obstacles — removing  or  avoid- 
ing rather  than  overleaping  them.  If  profound 
sagacity,  unshaken  steadiness  of  purpose,  the  en- 
tire subjugation  of  all  the  passions,  which  carry 
havoc  through  ordinary  minds,  and  oftentimes 
lay  waste  the  fairest  prospects  of  greatness — nay, 
the  discipline  of  those  feelings  which  are  wont  to 
lull  or  to  seduce  genius,  and  to  mar  and  to  cloud 
over  the  aspect  of  virtue  herself — ^joined  with,  or 
rather  leading  to  the  most  absolute  self-denial, 
the  most  habitual  and  exclusive  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple— if  these  things  can  constitute  a  good  char- 
acter, without  either  quickness  of  apprehension, 
or  resources  of  information,  or  inventive  power,  or 
any  brilliant  quality  that  might  dazzle  the  vulgar 
■ — then  surely  Washington  was  the  greatest  man 
that  ever  lived  in  this  world  uninspired  by  Divine 
wisdom,  and  unsustained  by  supernatural  virtue. 

Nor  could  the  human  fancy  create  a  combina- 
tion of  qualities,  even  to  the  very  wants  and  defects 
of  the  subject  more  perfectly  fitted  for  the  scenes 
in  which  it  was  his  lot  to  bear  the  chief  part ; 
whether  we  regard  the  war  which  he  conducted, 
the  political  constitution  over  which  he  afterwards 
presided,  or  the  tempestuous  times  through  which 
he  had  finally  to  guide  the  bark  himself  had  launch- 
ed. Averse  as  his  pure  mind  and  temperate  dis- 
position naturally  was  from  the  atrocities  of  the 
French  Revolution,  he  yet  never  leant  against  the 
cause  of  liberty,  but  clung  to  it  even  when  degrad- 
ed by  the  excesses  of  its  savage  votaries.  To- 
ward France,  while  he  reprobated  her  aggressions 
upon  other  states,  and  bravely  resisted  her  preten- 
sions to  control  his  own,  he  yet  never  ceased  to 
feel  the  gratitude  which  her  aid  to  the  American 
cause  had  planted  eternally  in  every  American 
bosom  ;  and  for  the  freedom  of  a  nation  which 
had  followed  the  noble  example  of  his  countrymen 
in  breaking  the  chains  of  a  thousand  years,  he 
united  with  those  countrymen  in  cherishing  a  nat- 
ural sympathy  and  regard.  Toward  England 
whom  he  had  only  known  as  a  tyrant,  even  in  the 
worst  time  of  French  turbulence  at  home,  and  in- 
jury to  foreign  states,  he  could  not  unbend  from 
the  attitude  of  distrust  and  defiance  into  which 
the  conduct  of  her  sovereign  and  his  parliament 
not  unsupported  by  her  people,  had  forced  him, 
and  in  which  the  war  had  left  him.  Nor  was 
there  ever  among  all  the  complacent  self  delusions 
with  which  the  fond  conceits  of  national  vanity 
are  apt  to  intoxicate  us,  one  more  utterly  fantas- 
tical than  the  notion  wherewith  the  Pitt  school 
were  wont  to  flatter  themselves  and  beguile  their 
followers — that  simply  because  the  Great  Ameri- 
can would  not  yield  either  to  the  bravadoes  of 
the  Republican  envoy,  or  to  the  fierce  democracy 
of  Jefl'erson,  he  therefore  had  become  weary  of 
Republics,  and  a  friend  to  monarchy  and  to  En- 
gland. In  truth,  his  devotion  to  liberty,  and  his 
intimate  ])ersuasion  that  it  can  only  be  enjoyed 
under  the  Republican  scheme,  constantly  gained 
strength  to  the  end  of  his  truly  glorious  life  ;  and 
his  steady  resolution  to  hold  the  balance  even  be- 


tween contending  extremes  at  home,  as  well  as 
to  repel  any  advance  from  abroad  incompatible 
with  perfect  independence,  was  not  more  dictated 
by  the  natural  justice  of  his  disposition,  and  the 
habitual  sobriety  of  his  views,  than  it  sprang  from  a 
profound  conviction  that  a  commonwealtli  is  most 
effectually  served  by  the  commanding  prudence 
which  checks  all  excesses,  and  insures  it  against 
the  peril  that  chiefly  besets  popular  governments. 

His  courage,  whether  in  council  or  in  battle, 
was  as  perfect  as  might  be  expected  from  this 
pure  and  steady  temper  of  soul.  A  perfect  just 
man,  with  a  thoroughly  firm  resolution  never  to 
be  misled  by  others,  any  more  than  to  be  by  others 
overawed;  never  to  be  seduced  or  betrayed,  or 
hurried  away  by  his  own  weakness  or  self  delusions, 
any  more  than  by  other  men's  arts  ;  nor  ever  to 
be  disheartened  by  the  most  complicated  difficul- 
ties, any  more  than  to  be  spoiled  on  the  giddy 
heights  of  fortune — such  was  this  great  man — 
great — preeminently  great,  whether  we  regard 
him  sustaining  alone  the  whole  weight  of  cam- 
paigns, all  but  desperate,  or  gloriously  terminating 
a  just  warfare  by  his  resources  and  by  his  cour- 
age— presiding  over  the  jarring  elements  of  his 
political  council,  alike  deaf  to  the  storms  of  all 
extremes — or  directing  the  formation  of  a  new 
government  for  a  great  people  the  first  time  that 
so  vast  an  experiment  had  ever  been  tried  by 
man — or  finally  retiring  from  the  supreme  power 
to  which  his  virtue  had  raised  him  over  the  nation 
he  had  created,  and  whose  destinies  he  had  guid- 
ed as  long  as  his  aid  was  required — retiring  with 
the  veneration  of  all  parties,  of  all  nations,  of  all 
mankind,  in  order  that  the  rights  of  men  might 
be  conserved,  and  that  his  example  never  might 
be  appealed  to  by  vulgar  tyrants.  This  is  tlie 
consummate  glory  of  Washington ;  a  triumphant 
warrior  where  the  most  sanguine  had  a  riyht  to 
despair;  a  successful  ruler  in  all  the  difficulties 
of  a  course  wholly  untried  ;  but  a  warrior  whose 
sword  only  left  its  sheath  when  the  first  law  of 
our  nature  commanded  it  to  be  drawn ;  and  u 
ruler,  who,  having  tasted  of  supreme  power,  gen- 
tly and  unostentatiously  desired  that  tlie  cup  might 
pass  from  him,  nor  would  suffer  more  to  wet  his 
lips  than  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  duty  to  his 
country  and  his  God  required  ! 

To  his  latest  breath  did  this  great  patriot  main- 
tain the  noble  character  of  a  cajjtain,  tlie  patron 
of  peace,  and  a  statesman,  the  friend  of  justice. 
Dying, he  bequeathed  to  his  heirs  the  sword  which 
he  had  worn  in  the  war  of  liberty,  and  charged 
them  "  Never  to  take  it  from  the  scabbard  but  in 
self  defence,  or  in  defence  of  tlieir  country  and 
her  freedom  ;  and  commanding  them  that  when  it 
should  thus  be  drawn,  they  should  never  sheathe 
it  nor  ever  give  it  up  but  prefer  failing  with  it  in 
their  hands  to  the  relinquishment  thereof" — words, 
tlie  majesty  and  simple  eloquence  of  which,  are 
not  surpassed  in  the  oratory  of  Athens  and  Rome. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  historian  and  the  sage 
in  all  ages  to  let  no  occasion  pass  of  commemora- 
ting this  illustrious  man  ;  and  until  time  shall  be 
no  more  will  a  test  of  the  progress  which  our 
race  has  made  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue  be  derived 
from  the  veneration  paid  to  the  immortal  name 
of  Washington  ! 
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JOHN  PAUL  JONES. 


It  would  be  impossible  within  our  limits,  to  do 
justice  to  this  most  extraordinary  man,  whose  exer- 
tions, in  the  dark  hours  of  our  country's  peril,  entitle 
bini  10  the  gratitude  of  every  American. 

John  Paid  was  born  at  Arbigland,  in  Scotland,  on  the 
sixth  of  July,  1747,  and  the  scenery  and  associations 
of  his  birthplace,  and  its  vicinity,  doubtless,  encour- 
aged a  restless  spirit  of  adventure,  a  love  of  change, 
and  an  ardent  enthusiasm  in  the  objects  of  his  pur- 
suits, which  were  so  strikingly  manifested  in  his  lift. 

His  first  voyage  was  made  before  he  was  thirteen 
years  old ;  and  maritime  pursuits  brought  him  to 
America.  While  here  his  feelings  became  interest- 
ed in  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  and  fully  prepared 
him  for  the  active  part  he  afterward  took  in  their 
defence.  In  1773,  John  Paul  removed  to  Virginia, 
to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  his  brolher  who  had  died 
childless  and  intestate.  He  now  assumed  the  addi- 
tional surname  of  Jones.  On  the  twenty-second  of 
December,  1775,  by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  Paul 
Jones  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  American 
Navy,  which  then  consisted  of  the  Alfred,  Columbus, 
Andrew  Doria,  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  Providence  ; 
the  wiiole  mounting  one  hundred  guns,  and  manned 
by  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  seamen  ;  Jones  was  at- 
tached to  the  Alfred,  and  was  the  first  to  hoist  the 
American  flag,  which  was  first  displayed  on  board 
that  vessel.  On  the  twenty-second  of  February, 
1778,  he  thus  wrote  to  the  Marine  committee  :  "I 
am  happy  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  congratulate 
you  on  my  having  seen  the  American  flag,  for  the 
first  time,  recognised,  in  the  fullest  and  completest 
maimer  by  the  flag  of  France."  In  April,  1778, 
his  memorable  visit  to  White  Haven  occurred. 
Time  would  fail  us  were  we  to  recount  all  the  various 
acts  of  bravery  performed  by  Jones.  But  we  must 
hasten  to  one  of  the  bravest  actions,  in  which  Jones 
was  ever  engaged,  and  which  we  shall  give  in  his 
own  words,  as  contained  in  his  life  and  correspon- 
dence, edited  by  Miss  Jeanette  Taylor. 

His  official  account  of  the  battle  between  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  and  the  Serapis,  is  as  follows  : — 

"On  the  21st,  we  saw  and  chased  two  sail  off  Flam- 
borough  Head  ;  the  Pallas  chased  in  the  N.  E.  quar- 
ter, while  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  followed  by  the 
Vengeance,  chased  in  the  S.  W. ;  the  one  I  chased, 
a  brigantiue  collier  in  ballast,  belonging  to  Scarbo- 
Tough,  was  soon  taken,  and  sunk  immediately  after- 
ward, as  a  fleet  then  appeared  to  the  southward. 
This  was  so  late  in  the  day,  that  1  could  not  come 
up  wilh  the  fleet  before  night  ;  at  length,  however,  I 
got  so  near  one  of  them  as  to  force  her  to  run  ashore 
between  Flamborough  Head  and  the  Spurn.  Soon 
after  I  took  another,  a  brigantiue  from  Holland,  be- 
longing to  Sunderland,  and  at  daylight  next  morning, 
seeing  a  fleet  steering  towards  me  from  the  Spurn,  I 
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imagined  them  to  be  a  convoy  bound  from  London 
for  Leith,  which  had  been  for  some  time  expected. 
One  of  them  had  a  pendant  hoisted,  and  appeared  to 
be  a  ship  of  force.  They  had  nut,  however,  courage 
to  come  on,  but  kept  back,  all  except  the  one  which 
seemed  to  be  armed,  and  that  one  also  kept  to  the 
windward,  very  near  the  land,  and  on  the  edoe  of 
dangerous  shoals,  where  I  could  not  with  safety  ap- 
proach. This  induced  me  to  make  a  signal  for  a  pi- 
lot, and  soon  aflerward  two  pilot-boats  came  off. 
They  informed  me  that  a  ship  that  wore  a  pendant 
was  an  armed  merchantman,  and  that  a  king's  frigate 
lay  there  in  sight,  at  anchor,  within  the  Humber, 
waiting  to  take  under  convoy  a  number  of  merchant- 
ships  bound  to  the  northward.  The  pilots  imagined 
the  Bon  Homme  Richard  to  be  an  English  ship-of- 
war,  and  consequently  communicated  to  me  the  pri- 
vate signal  which  they  had  been  required  to  make. 
I  endeavoured  by  this  means  to  decoy  the  ships  out 
of  the  port;  but  the  wind  then  changing,  and  with 
the  tide,  becoming  unfavourable  for  them,  the  decep- 
tion had  not  the  desired  efl'ecl,  and  they  wisely  put 
hack.  The  entrance  of  the  Humber  is  exceedingly 
difficult  and  dangerous,  and  as  the  Pallas  was  not  in 
sight,  I  thought  it  imprudent  lo  remain  off"  the  en- 
trance ;  therefore  steered  out  again  to  join  the  Pallas 
off  Flamborough  Head.  In  the  night  we  saw  and 
chased  two  ships  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when,  being  at  a  very  small  distance  from 
them,  I  made  the  private  signal  of  reconnoissance, 
which  I  had  given  to  each  captain  before  1  saileil 
from  Groix  :  onehalf  of  ihe  answer  only  was  return- 
ed. In  this  posiiion  both  sides  lay  to  till  daylight, 
when  the  ships  proved  to  be  the  Alliance  and  the 
Pallas. 

"  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  23d,  the  brig 
from  Holland  not  being  in  sight,  we  chased  a  brigan- 
tiue that  appeared  laying  to,  to  windward.  About 
noon,  we  saw  and  chased  a  large  ship  that  appeared 
coming  round  Flamborough  Head,  from  the  north- 
ward, and  at  the  same  time  I  manned  and  armed  one 
of  the  pilot  boats  to  send  in  pursuit  of  the  brigantine, 
which  now  appeared  to  be  the  vessel  that  I  had  forc- 
ed ashore.  Soon  after  this,  a  fleet  of  forty-one  sail 
appeared  ofT  Flamborough  Head,  bearing  N.  N.  E. 
This  induced  me  to  abandon  the  single  ship  which 
had  then  anchored  in  Burlington  Bay ;  I  also  called 
back  the  pilot  boat,  and  hoisted  a  signal  for  a  general 
chase.  When  the  fleet  discovered  us  bearing  down, 
all  the  merchant  ships  crowded  sail  toward  the  shore. 
The  two  ships  of  war  that  protected  the  fleet  at  the 
same  time  steered  from  the  land,  and  made  the  dispo- 
sition for  battle.  In  approaching  the  enemy,  I  crowd- 
ed every  possible  sail,  and  made  the  signal  for  the 
line  of  battle,  to  which  the  Alliance  showed  no  atten- 
tion. Earnest  as  I  was  for  the  action,  I  could  not 
reach  the  commodore's  ship  until  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, being  then  within  pistol-shot,  when  he  hailed 
the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  We  answered  him  by 
firing  a  whole  broadside. 

"  The  battle  being  thus  begun,  was  continued  with 
unremitting  fury.  Every  method  was  practised  on 
both  sides  to  gain  an  advantage,  and  rake  each  other  ; 
and  I  must  confess  tliat  the  enemy's  ship,  beincr  much 
more  manageable  than  the  Bon  Homme  Richard, 
gained  thereby  several  times  an  advantageous  situa- 
tion, in  spite  of  my  best  endeavours  to  prevent  it. 
As  I  had  to  deal  with  an  enemy  of  greatly  superiour 
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force,  1  was  under  the  necessity  of  closing  with  him, 
to  prevent  the  advantage  which  he  had  over  me  in 
point  of  manoeuvre.  It  was  my  intention  to  lay  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard  athwart  the  enemy's  bow  ;  but 
as  that  operation  required  great  dexterity  in  the  man- 
agement of  both  sails  and  helm,  and  some  of  our 
braces  being  shot  away,  it  did  not  exactly  succeed  to 
my  wish.  The  enemy's  bowsprit,  however,  came 
over  the  Bon  Homme  Richard's  poop,  by  the  mizzen- 
mast,  and  I  made  both  ships  fast  together  in  that  sit- 
uation, which  by  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  ene- 
my's sails,  forced  her  stern  close  to  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard's  bow,  so  that  the  ships  lay  square  along- 
side of  each  other,  the  yards  being  all  entangled,  and 
the  cannon  of  each  ship  touching  the  opponents. 
When  this  position  took  place,  it  was  eight  o'clock, 
previous  to  which  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  had  re- 
ceived sundry  eighteen-pinmd  shots  below  the  water, 
and  leaked  very  much.  My  battery  of  twelve-pound- 
ers, on  which  I  had  plact^d  my  chief  dependance, 
being  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Dale  and  Colonel 
Weibert,  and  manned  principally  with  American  sea- 
men and  French  volunteers,  was  entirely  silenced 
and  abandoned.  As  to  the  six  old  eighteen-pounders 
that  formed  the  battery  of  the  lower  gun-deck,  they 
did  no  service  whatever,  except  firing  eight  shots  in 
all.  Two  out  of  three  of  ihem  burst  at  the  first  fire, 
and  killed  almost  all  the  men  who  were  stationed  to 
manage  them.  Before  this  time,  too.  Colonel  de  Cha- 
millard,  who  commanded  a  party  of  twenty  soldiers 
on  the  poop,  had  abandoned  that  station  after  having 
lost  some  of  his  men.  I  had  now  oidy  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  (nine-pounders,)  on  ihe  quarter-deck,  that 
were  not  silenced,  and  not  one  of  the  heavier  can- 
non was  fired  during  the  rest  of  the  action.  The 
purser,  M.  Mease,  who  commanded  the  guns  on  ihe 
quarter-deck,  being  dangeron.sly  wounded  in  the 
head,  I  was  obliged  to  fill  his  place,  and  with  great 
difficulty  rallied  a  few  men,  and  sliil'ied  over  one  of 
the  lee  quarter-deck  guns,  so  that  we  afterward 
played  three  pieces  of  nine-pounders  upon  the  en- 
emy. The  lops  alone  seconded  the  fire  of  this  lillle 
battery,  and  held  out  bravely  during  the  whole  of  the 
action,  especially  the  maintop,  where  Lieutenant 
Stack  commanded.  I  directed  the  fire  of  one  of  tiu^ 
three  cannon  against  the  mainmast,  with  double- 
headed  shot,  while  the  other  two  were  exceedingly 
well  served  with  grape  and  cannister-shot,  to  silence 
the  enemy's  musketry  and  clear  her  decks,  which 
was  at  last  efliected.  The  enemy  were,  as  I  have 
since  understood,  on  the  instant  of  calling  for  quar- 
ter, when  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  three  of  my 
under  officers  induced  them  to  call  lo  the  enemy. 
The  English  commodore  asked  me  if  I  demanded 
quarter,  and  1  having  answered  him  in  the  most  de- 
termined negative,  they  renewed  the  battle  with 
double  fury.  They  were  unable  to  stand  the  deck  ; 
but  the  fire  of  their  cannon,  especially  the  lower 
battery,  which  was  entirely  formed  of  ten-pounders, 
was  incessant ;  both  ships  were  set  on  fire  in  various 
places,  and  the  scene  was  dreadful  beyond  the  reach 
of  language.  To  account  for  the  timidity  of  my 
three  under-officers,  I  mean  the  gunner,  the  carpen- 
ter, and  the  master-at-arms,  I  must  observe,  that  the 
two  first  were  slightly  wounded,  and,  as  the  ship 
had  received  various  shots  under  water,  and  one  of 
the  pumps  being  shot  way,  the  carpenter  expressed 
his  fears  that  she  would  sink,  and  llie  uiliir  two  con- 


cluded that  she  was  sinking,  which  occasioned  the 
gunner  to  run  aft  on  the  poop,  without  my  knowl- 
edge, to  strike  the  colours.  Fortunately  for  me,  a 
cannon-ball  had  done  that  before,  by  carrying  away 
the  ensign-staft" ;  he  was  therefore  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  sinking,  as  he  supposed,  or  of  calling 
for  quarter,  and  he  preferred  the  latter. 

"  All  this  time  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  had  sus- 
tained the  action  alone,  and  the  enemy,  though  much 
superiour  in  force,  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
have  got  clear,  as  appears  by  their  own  acknowl- 
edgements, and  by  their  having  let  go  an  anchor  the 
instant  that  I  laid  them  on  board,  by  which  means 
they  would  have  escaped,  had  I  not  made  them  well 
fast  10  the  Bon  Homme  Richard. 

"  At  last,  at  half  past  nine  o'clock,  the  Alliance 
appeared,  and  1  now  thought  the  battle  at  an  end  ; 
but,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  he  discharged  a  broad- 
side full  into  the  stern  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard. 
We  called  to  him  for  God's  sake  to  forbear  firing 
into  the  Bon  Homme  Richard ;  yet  they  passed 
along  the  ofl"  side  of  the  ship,  and  continued  firing. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  his  mistaking  the  en- 
emy's ship  for  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  there  being 
the  most  essential  difi'erence  in  their  appearance 
and  construction.  Besides,  it  was  then  full  moon- 
light, and  the  sides  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard 
were  all  black,  while  the  sides  of  the  prize  were  all 
yellow.  Yet,  for  the  greater  security,  I  showed  the 
signal  of  our  reconnoissance,  by  putting  out  three 
lanterns,  one  at  the  head,  another  at  the  stern,  and 
the  third  in  the  middle,  in  a  horizontal  line.  Every 
tongue  cried  that  he  was  firing  into  the  wrong  ship, 
but  nothing  availed  ;  he  passed  round,  firing  into  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard's  head,  stern,  and  broadside, 
and  by  one  of  his  volleys  killed  several  of  my  best 
men,  and  mortally  wounded  a  good  officer  on  the 
forecastle.  My  situation  was  really  deplorable  ;  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard  received  various  shots  un- 
der water  from  the  Alliance  ;  the  leak  gained  on  the 
pumps,  and  the  fire  increased  much  on  board  buili 
ships.  Some  officers  persuaded  me  to  strike,  ol 
whose  courage  and  good  sense  I  entertain  a  high 
opinion.  My  treacherous  master-at-arms  let  loose 
all  my  prisoners  without  my  knowledge,  and  my 
prospects  became  gloomy  indeed.  I  would  not, 
however,  give  up  the  point.  The  enemy's  main- 
mast began  to  shake,  their  firing  decreased  fast,  ours 
rather  increased,  and  the  British  colours  were  struck 
at  half  an  hour  past  ten  o'clock 

"  This  prize  proved  to  be  the  British  ship  of  war, 
the  Serapis,  a  new  ship  of  forty-four  guns,  built  on 
the  most  approved  construction,  with  two  complete 
batteries,  one  of  them  of  eighteen-pounders,  and 
commanded  by  the  brave  Commodore  Richard  Pear- 
son. I  had  yet  two  enemies  to  encounter,  far  more 
formidable  than  the  Britons,  I  mean  fire  and  water. 
The  Serapis  was  attacked  only  by  the  first,  but  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard  was  assailed  by  both  ;  there 
was  five  feet  water  in  the  hold,  and  though  it  was 
moderate  from  the  explosion  of  so  much  gunpowder, 
}'et  the  three  pumps  that  remained  could  with  diffi- 
culty only  keep  the  water  from  gaining.  The  fire 
broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the  ship,  in  spite  of  all 
the  water  that  could  be  thrown  in  to  quench  it,  and 
at  length  broke  out  as  low  as  the  powder-magazine, 
and  within  a  few  inches  of  the  powder.  In  that 
dilemma,  I  took  out  the  powder  upon  deck,  ready  to 
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be  thrown  overboard  at  tke  last  extremity,  and  it 
was  ten  o'clock  the  next  day,  the  24th,  before  the 
fire  was  entirely  extinguished.  With  respect  to  the 
situation  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  the  rudder 
was  cut  entirely  off,  the  stern-frame  and  transoms 
were  almost  entirely  cut  away,  and  the  timbers  by 
the  lower  deck,  especially  from  the  mainmast  to- 
ward the  stern,  being  greatly  decayed  with  age, 
were  mangled  beyond  my  power  of  description,  and 
a  person  must  have  been  an  eyewitness  to  form  a 
just  idea  of  the  tremendous  scene  of  carnage,  wreck, 
and  ruin,  which  everywhere  appeared.  Humanity 
cannot  but  recoil  from  the  prospect  of  such  finished 
horrour,  and  lament  that  war  should  be  capable  of 
producing  such  fatal  consequences. 

"  After  the  carpenters,  as  well  as  Captain  Cotti- 
iieau  and  other  men  of  sense,  had  well  examined 
and  surveyed  the  ship,  (which  was  not  finished  be- 
fore five  in  the  evening,)  I  found  every  person  to  be 
convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  afloat  so  as  to  reach  a  port,  if  the 
wind  should  increase,  it  being  then  only  a  very 
moderate  breeze.  I  had  but  little  time  to  remove 
my  wounded,  which  now  became  unavoidable,  and 
which  was  effected  in  the  course  of  the  night  and 
next  morning.  I  was  determined  to  keep  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  afloat,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring 
her  into  port.  For  that  purpose,  the  first  lieutenant 
of  the  Pallas  continued  on  board  with  a  party  of 
men  to  attend  the  pumps,  with  boats  in  waiting 
ready  to  take  them  on  board,  in  case  the  water  should 
gain  on  them  too  fast.  The  wind  augmented  in  the 
night,  and  the  next  day,  the  25th,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  good  old  ship  from  sinking. 
They  did  not  abandon  her  till  after  nine  o'clock  ; 
the  water  was  then  up  to  the  lower  deck,  and  a  little 
after  ten  I  saw,  with  inexpressible  grief,  the  last 
glimpse  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  No  lives  were 
lost  with  the  ship,  but  it  was  impossible  to  save  the 
stores  of  any  sort  whatever.  I  lost  even  the  best 
part  of  my  clothes,  books,  and  papers  ;  and  several 
of  my  officers  lost  all  their  clothes  and  effects. 

"  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  clear  and 
simple  relation  of  the  circumstances  and  events  that 
have  attended  the  little  armament  under  my  com- 
mand, I  shall  freely  submit  my  conduct  therein  to 
the  censure  of  my  superiours  and  the  impartial  pub- 
Uck.  I  beg  leave,  however,  to  observe,  that  the 
force  put  under  my  command  was  far  from  being 
well  composed,  and  as  the  great  majority  of  the  ac- 
tors in  it  have  appeared  bent  on  the  pursuit  of  in- 
terest only,  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  they  and  I 
have  been  at  all  concerned. 

"  Captain  Cottineau  engaged  the  Countess  of 
Scarborough,  and  took  her,  after  an  hour's  action, 
while  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  engaged  the  Ser- 
apis.  The  Countess  of  Scarborough  is  an  armed 
ship  of  twenty  six-pounders,  and  was  commanded 
by  a  king's  officer.  In  the  action,  the  Countess  of 
Scarborough  and  the  Serapis  were  at  a  considerable 
distance  asunder ;  and  the  Alliance,  as  I  am  inform- 
ed, fired  into  the  Pallas  and  killed  some  men.  If  it 
should  be  asked,  why  the  convoy  was  suffered  to 
escape,  I  must  answer,  that  I  was  myself  in  no  con- 
dition to  pursue,  and  that  none  of  the  rest  showed 
any  inclination  ;  not  even  Mr.  Ricot,  who  had  held 
off  at  a  distance  to  windward  during  the  whole 
action,  and  withheld  by  force  the  pilot-boat  with  my 


lieutenant  and  fifteen  men.  The  Alliance,  too,  was 
in  a  state  to  pursue  the  fleet,  not  having  had  a  sin- 
gle man  wounded,  or  a  single  shot  fired  at  her  from 
the  Serapis,  and  only  three  that  did  execution  from 
the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  at  such  a  distance 
that  one  stuck  in  the  side,  and  the  other  two  just 
touched,  and  then  dropped  into  the  water.  The  Al- 
liance killed  one  man  only  on  board  the  Serapis. 
As  Captain  de  Cottineau  charged  himself  with  man- 
ning and  securing  the  prisoners  of  the  Countess  of 
Scarborough,  I  think  the  escape  of  the  Baltick  fleet 
cannot  so  well  be  charged  to  his  account. 

"  I  should  have  mentioned,  that  the  mainmast  and 
mizzentopmast  of  the  Serapis  fell  overboard,  soon 
after  the  captain  had  come  on  board  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard." 


THE  DESERTED  CHILDREN. 

"  I  WILL  record  in  this  place,"  says  Mr.  Flint,  in 
his  Travels  in  America,  "  a  narrative  that  impressed 
me  deeply.  It  was  a  fair  example  of  the  cases  of 
extreme  misery  and  desolation  that  are  often  witnes- 
sed on  the  Mississippi  river.  In  the  Sabbath  School 
at  New  Madrid  we  received  three  children,  who 
were  introduced  to  that  place  under  the  following 
circumstances  :  A  man  was  descending  the  river 
with  these  three  children  in  his  pirogue.  He  and 
his  children  had  landed  on  a  desert  island,  on  a  bit- 
ter snowj'  evening  in  December.  There  were  but 
two  houses,  and  these  at  Little  Prairie  opposite  the 
island,  within  a  great  distance.  He  wanted  more 
whiskey,  although  he  had  been  drinking  too  freely. 
Against  the  persuasion  of  his  children,  he  left  them, 
to  cross  over  in  his  pirogue  to  these  houses,  and  re- 
new his  supply.  The  wind  blew  high,  and  the 
river  was  rough.  Nothing  could  persuade  him  from 
this  dangerous  attempt.  He  told  them  that  he  should 
return  to  them  that  night,  left  them  in  tears,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  pitiless  pelting  of  the  storm,  and  started 
for  his  carouse.  The  children  saw  the  boat  sink 
before  he  had  half  crossed  the  passage  ;  the  man 
was  drowned.  These  forlorn  beings  were  left  without 
any  other  covering  than  their  own  scanty  ragged 
dress,  for  he  had  taken  his  blankets  with  him.  They 
had  neither  fire  nor  shelter,  and  no  other  food  than 
uncooked  pork  and  corn.  It  snowed  fast,  and  the 
night  closed  over  them  in  this  situation.  The  elder 
was  a  girl  of  six  years,  but  remarkably  shrewd  and 
acute  for  her  age.  The  next  was  a  girl  of  four,  and 
the  youngest  a  boy  of  two.  It  was  affecting  to  hear 
her  describe  her  desolation  of  heart,  as  she  set  herself 
to  examine  her  resources.  She  made  them  creep 
together,  and  draw  their  feet  under  her  clothes.  She 
covered  them  with  leaves  and  branches,  and  thus 
ihey  passed  the  first  night.  In  the  morning,  the 
younger  children  wept  bitterly  with  cold  and  hunger. 
The  pork  she  cut  into  small  pieces.  She  then  per- 
suaded them  to  run  about  by  setting  them  the  exam- 
ple. Then  she  made  them  return  to  chewing  corn 
and  pork.  It  would  seem  as  if  Providence  had  a 
special  eye  to  these  poor  children,  for  in  the  course  of 
the  day  some  Indians  landed  on  the  island,  found 
them,  and  as  they  were  coming  up  to  New  Madrid, 
took  them  with  them. 
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PUTNAM  AND  THE  WOLF. 

It  needs  not  thai  we  remind  the  reader  what  is 
the  subject  of  our  frontispiece  to  the  present  num- 
ber. Every  child  in  the  laud  has  heard  its  grand- 
mother tell  the  story,  and  we  are  all  familiar  with  it. 

Dr.  Anderson,  however,  has  a  wav  peculiar  to 
himself,  in  perpetuating  the  recollection  ol'  these  fa- 
miliar incidents,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
engraving  opposite — and  he  desires  that  the  "  com- 
mon version"  should  also  be  given,  in  order  that  the 
curious  may  compare  notes. 

To  gratify  him,  therefore,  we  give  the  .story  a.s 
told  by  Col.  Humphreys,  the  biographer  of  the  in- 
trepid Putnam. 

"In  the  year  1799,  Putnam  removed  from  Salem, 
Mass.,  to  Pomfret,  an  inland  fertile  town  in  Con- 
necticut, forty  miles  east  of  Hartford  ;  where  he  ap- 
plied himself  successfully  to  agricullure. 

The  first  years  on  a  ntw  farm,  are  not,  however, 
exempt  from  disasters  and  disappointments,  which 
can  only  be  remedied  by  stubborn  and  patient  indus- 
try. Our  farmer,  sufficiently  occupied  in  building  a 
house  and  barn,  felling  woods,  making  fences,  sow- 
ing grain,  planting  orchards  and  taking  care  of  his 
stock,  had  to  encounter,  in  turn,  the  calamities  oc- 
casioned by  drought  m  summer,  blast  iti  harvest,  loss 
of  cattle  in  winter,  and  the  desolation  of  his  sheep- 
fold  by  wolves.  In  one  night  he  had  sevent)-  fine 
sheep  and  goats  killed,  besides  many  lambs  and  kids 
wounded.  This  havock  was  cominitted  by  a  she- 
wolf,  which,  with  her  annual  whelps,  had  for  several 
years  infested  the  vicinity.  The  young  were  com- 
monly destroyed  by  the  vigilance  of  the  hunters,  but 
the  old  one  was  too  sagacious  to  come  within  reach 
of  gunshot :  upon  being  closely  pursued  she  would 
generally  flv  to  the  western  woods,  and  return  the 
next  winter  with  another  litter  of  whelps.  I 

This  wolf,  at  lengtli,  became  such  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  that  Mr.  Putnam  entered   into  a  comhina-  ; 
lion  with  live  of  his   neighbours  to   hunt  alternately 
until   they    could   destroy    her.     Two,   by   rotation, 
were  to  be  constantly  in   pursuit.     It    was  known, 
that,  having  lust  the  toes  from    one    foot   by   a  steel 
trap,  she  made  one  track  shorter  than  the  other.      By  j 
this  vestige,  the  pursuers  recognised,  in  a  light  snow,  • 
the    route    of  this    pernicious   ariimal.      Having  lol- 
iowed  her  to  Couneclicnl  river,   and   found  she  had 
turned   back   in   a    direct    course    toward    Pomfret, 
they  immediately  returned,   and   by  ten    o'clock   the 
next  morning,  the  blood-lnumds  had  driven   her  into 
a  den,  about  three   miles    distant  from   the  house  of. 
Mr.  Putnam.     The  people  soon  collected  with  dogs,  | 
guns,  straw,  fire,  and  sulphur,  to  attack  the  common  | 
enemy.      With  this   apparatus,  several   unsuccessful 
eflTorts  were  made  to  force   her  from  the  (l(!n.     The 
hounds  came  back  badly  wounded  and  refused  to  re- 
turn.    The   smoke   of  blazing   straw   had   no  eflect. 
"Nor  did   the  fumes  of  burnt  brimstone,    wiih   which 
the  cavern  was  filled,   compel  her  to  quit  the  retire- 
ment.     Wearied  with  such  fruitless  atteini)is,  (which 
had  brought  the  time   to  ten  o'clock  at  night,)   Mr. 
Putnam  tried  once  more  to   make  his  dog  enter,  but 
in  vain.     He  proposed  to  his  negro-man  to  go  down 


into  the  cavern  and  shoot  the  wolf;  the  negro  de- 
clined the  hazardous  service.  Then  it  was,  that 
their  master,  angry  at  the  disappointment,  and  de- 
claring that  he  was  ashamed  to  have  a  coward  in 
his  family,  resolved  himself  to  destroy  the  ferocious 
beast,  lest  she  should  escape  through  some  unknown 
fissure  of  the  rock.  His  neighbours  strongly  re- 
monstrated against  the  perilous  enterprise  :  but  he, 
knowing  tliat  wild  animals  were  intimidated  by  fire, 
and  having  provided  several  strips  of  birch-bark,  the 
only  combustible  material  which  he  could  obtain, 
that  would  afford  light  in  this  deep  and  darksome 
cave,  prepared  for  his  descent.  Having,  accordingly, 
divested  himself  of  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  hav- 
ing a  long  rope  fastened  round  his  legs,  by  which  he 
might  be  pulled  back,  at  a  concerted  signal,  he  enter- 
ed head  foremost,  with  the  blazing  torch  in  his  hand. 

The  aperture  of  the  den,  on  the  east  side  of  a 
very  high  ledge  of  rocks,  is  about  two  feet  square  ; 
from  thence  it  descends  obliquely  fifteen  feet,  then 
running  horizontally  about  ten  more,  it  ascends  grad- 
ually sixteen  feet  toward  its  termination.  The  sides 
of  this  subterraneous  cavity  are  composed  of  smooth 
and  solid  rocks,  which  seem  to  have  been  divided 
from  each  other  by  some  former  earthquake.  The 
top  and  bottom  are  also  of  stone,  and  the  entrance, 
in  winter,  being  covered  with  ice,  is  exceedingly 
slippery.  It  is  in  no  place  high  enough  for  a  man  to 
raise  himself  upright;  nor  in  any  part  more  than 
three  feet  in  width. 

Having  groped  his  passage  to  the  horizontal  part 
of  the  den,  the  most  terrifying  darkness  appeared  in 
front  of  the  dim  circle  of  light  afiorded  by  his  torch. 
It  was  silent  as  the  house  of  death.  None  but  mon- 
sters of  the  desert  had  ever  before  explored  this  sol- 
itary mansion  of  horrour.  He.  cautiouslv  proceed- 
ing onward,  came  to  the  ascent,  which  he  slowly 
mounted  on  his  hands  and  knees,  until  he  discovered 
the  glaring  eyeballs  of  the  wolf,  who  was  sitting  at 
the  extremity  of  the  cavern.  Startled  at  the  sight 
of  fire,  she  gnashed  her  teeth  and  gave  a  sullen 
growl.  As  soon  as  he  had  made  the  necessary  dis- 
covery, he  kicked  the  rope  as  a  signal  for  pulling 
him  out.  The  people  at  the  mouth  of  the  den,  who 
had  listened  with  painful  anxiety,  hearing  the  growl- 
ing of  the  wolf,  and  supposing  their  friend  to  be  in 
the  most  imminent  danger,  drew  him  forth  with  such 
celerity,  that  his  sliirt  was  stripped  over  his  head 
and  his  skin  severely  lacerated.  After  he  had  ad- 
justed his  clothes  and  loaded  his  gun  with  nine 
buck-shot,  holding  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  the  mus- 
ket in  the  other,  he  descended  the  second  time. 
When  he  drew  nearer  than  before,  the  wolf,  assu 
ming  a  still  more  fierce  and  terrible  appearance,  howl- 
ing, rolling  her  eves,  snapping  her  teeth,  and  drop- 
ping her  head  between  her  legs,  was  evidently  in 
the  attitude  and  on  the  point  of  springing  at  him. 
At  this  critical  instant,  he  levelled  and  fired  at  her 
head.  Stunned  with  the  shock,  anil  suffocated  with 
the  smoke,  he  immediately  found  himself  drawn  out 
of  ttie  cave.  But  having  refre.^hed  himself,  and  per- 
mitted the  smoke  to  dissipate,  he  went  down  the 
third  time.  Once  more  he  came  within  sight  of  the 
wolf,  who  appearing  \ery  passive,  he  applied  the 
torch  to  hor  nose  ;  and  perceiving  her  dead,  he  toiik 
hold  of  her  ears,  and  then  kicking  the  rope,  (still 
tied  round  his  legs,)  the  people  above,  with  no  small 
exultation,  dragged  them  both  out  together." 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  GENERAL  PUTNAM. 
"In  the  winter  of  1757,  when  Col.  Havilaiid  was 
commandant  of  fort  Edward,  the  barracks  adjoininu; 
to  the  northwest  bastion  look  fire.  They  extended 
within  twelve  feet  of  the  magazine,  which  contained 
three  hundred  barrels  of  powder.  On  its  first  dis- 
covery, the  fire  raged  with  great  violence.  The 
commandant  endeavoured,  in  vain,  by  discharging 
some  pieces  of  lieavy  artillery  against  the  supporters 
of  this  flight  of  barracks,  to  level  them  with  the 
ground.  Putnam  arrived  from  the  island  where  he 
was  stationed,  at  the  moment  when  the  blaze  ap- 
proached thai  end  which  was  contiguous  to  the  mag- 
azine. Instantly,  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  to 
extinguish  the  conflagration.  A  way  was  opened 
by  a  postern-gate  to  the  river,  and  the  soldiers  were 
employed  in  bringing  water;  which  he,  having 
mounted  on  a  ladder  to  the  eaves  of  the  building,  re- 
ceived and  threw  upon  the  flame.  It  continued,  not- 
withstanding their  utmost  eflbrts,  to  gain  upon  them. 
He  stood,  enveloped  in  smoke,  so  near  the  sheet  of 
fire,  that  a  pair  of  thick  blanket-inittens  were  burnt 
entirely  from  his  hands — he  was  supplied  with 
another  pair  dipped  in  water.  Col.  Haviland,  fear- 
ing that  he  would  perish  in  the  flames,  called  to  him 
to  come  down.  But  he  entreated  that  he  might  be 
sufl'ered  to  remain,  since  destruction  must  inevitably 
ensue  if  their  exertions  should  be  remitted.  The 
gallant  commandant,  not  less  astonished  than  charm- 
ed at  the  boldness  of  his  conduct,  forbade  any  more 
effects  to  be  carried  out  of  the  fort,  animated  the 
men  to  redoubled  diligence,  and  exclaimed,  "  If  we 
must  be  blown  up,  we  will  all  go  together."  At 
last,  when  the  barracks  were  seen  to  be  tumbling, 
Putnam  descended,  placed  himself  at  the  interval, 
and  continued  from  an  incessant  rotation  of  replen- 
ished buckets  to  pour  water  upon  the  magazine. 
The  outside  planks  were  already  consumed  by  the 
proximity  of  the  fire,  and  as  only  one  thickness  of 
timber  intervened,  the  trepidation  now  became  gen- 
eral and  extreme.  Putnam,  still  undaunted,  covered 
with  a  cloud  of  cinders,  and  scorched  with  the  in- 
tensity of  the  heat,  maintained  his  position  until  the 
fire  subsided,  and  the  danger  was  wholly  over.  He 
had  contended  for  one  hour  and  a  half  with  that  ter- 
rible element.  His  legs,  his  thighs,  his  arms,  and 
his  face  were  blistered;  and  when  he  pulled  off  his 
second  pair  of  mittens,  the  skin  from  his  hands  and 
fingers  followed  them.  It  was  a  month  before  he 
recovered.  The  commandant,  to  whom  his  merits 
had  before  endeared  him,  could  not  stifle  the  emo- 
tions of  gratitude,  due  to  the  man  who  had  been  so 
instrumental  in  preserving  the  magazine,  the  fort, 
and  the  garrison." 


"  A  few  adventures,  in  which  the  public  interests 
were  little  concerned,  but  which,  from  their  peculiar- 
ity, appear  worthy  of  being  preserved,  happened  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  year.  As  one  day,  Major 
Putnam  chanced  to  lie,  with  a  balteau  and  five  men, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson,  near  the  rapids, 
contiguous  to  which  fort  Miller  stood  ;  his  men  on 
the  opposite  bank  had  given  him  to  understand,  that 
a  large  body  of  savages  was  in  his  rear,  and  would 
be  upon  him  in  a  moment.  To  stay  and  be  sacri- 
ficed— to  attempt  crossing  and  be  shot — or  to  go 
down  to  the  falls,  with  an  almost  absolute  certainty 
of  being  drowned,  were  the  sole  alternatives  that 


presented  themselves  to  his  choice.  So  instanta- 
neously was  the  latter  adopted,  that  one  man  who 
had  rambled  a  little  from  the  party,  was,  of  necessi- 
ty, leit,  and  fell  a  miserable  victim  to  savage  barbar- 
ity. The  Indians  arrived  on  the  shore  soon  enough 
to  fire  many  balls  on  the  balteau  before  it  could  be 
got  under  way.  No  sooner  had  our  batteau-men 
escaped,  by  favour  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  musket-shot,  than  death  seemed 
only  to  have  been  avoided  in  one  form,  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  another,  not  less  terrible.  Prominent  rocks, 
latent  shelves,  absorbing  eddies,  and  abrupt  descents, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  afforded  scarcely  the  smal- 
lest chance  of  escaping  without  a  miracle.  Putnam, 
trusting  himself  to  a  good  Providence,  whose  kind- 
ness he  had  often  experienced,  rather  than  to  men, 
whose  lenderest  mercies  are  cruelty,  was  now  seen 
to  place  himself  sedately  at  the  helm,  and  afford  an 
astonishing  spectacle  of  serenity  :  his  companions, 
with  a  mixture  of  lerrour,  admiration,  and  wonder, 
saw  him  incessantly  changing  the  course,  to  avoid 
the  jaws  of  ruin,  that  seemed  expanded  to  swallow 
the  whirling  boat.  Twice  he  turned  it  fairly  round 
to  shun  the  rifts  of  rocks.  Amidst  these  eddies,  in 
which  there  was  the  greatest  danger  of  its  founder- 
ing, at  one  moment  the  sides  were  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  waves ;  then  the  stern,  and  next  the 
bow,  glanced  obliquely  onward,  with  inconceivable 
velocity.  With  not  less  amazement  the  savages  be- 
held him  sometimes  mounting  the  billows,  then 
plunging  abruptly  down,  at  other  times  skilfully  veer- 
ing from  the  rocks,  and  shooting  through  the  only 
narrow  passage  ;  until,  at  last,  they  viewed  the  boat 
safely  gliding  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  stream 
below.  At  this  sight,  it  is  asserted,  that  these  rude 
sons  of  nature  were  affected  with  the  same  kind  of 
superstitious  veneration,  which  the  Europeans  in  the 
dark  ages  entertained  for  some  of  their  most  val- 
orous champions.  They  deemed  the  man  invulner- 
able, whom  their  balls  (on  his  pushing  from  shore) 
would  not  touch,  and  whom  they  had  seen  steering 
in  safety  down  the  rapids  that  had  never  before  been 
passed.  They  conceived  it  would  be  an  affront 
against  the  Great  Spirit,  to  attempt  to  kill  this  fa- 
voured mortal  with  powder  and  ball,  if  they  should 
ever  see  and  know  him  again  " 


"  In  the  battle  of  Princeton,  Capt.  M'Pherson,  of 
the  17th  British  regiment,  a  very  worthy  Scotch- 
man, was  desperately  wounded  in  the  lungs  and  left 
with  the  dead.  Upon  General  Putnam's  arrival 
there,  he  found  him  languishing  in  extreme  distress, 
without  a  surgeon,  without  a  single  accommodation, 
and  without  a  friend  to  solace  the  sinking  spirit  in 
the  gloomy  hour  of  death.  He  visited  and  imme- 
diately caused  every  possible  comfort  to  be  admin- 
istered to  him.  Capt.  M'Pherson,  who  contrary  to 
all  appearances  recovered,  after  having  demonstrated 
to  Gen.  Putnam  the  dignified  sense  of  obligations 
which  a  generous  mind  wishes  not  to  conceal,  one 
day  in  familiar  conversation  demanded — '  Pray,  sir, 
what  countryman  are  you  V  '  An  American,'  an- 
swered the  latter.  '  Not  a  Yankee  !'  said  the  other 
'  A  full-blooded  one,'  replied  the  general.  '  By  G-d 
I  am  sorry  for  that,'  rejoined  M'Pherson,  '  I  did  not 
think  there  could  be  so  much  goodness  and  generos- 
ity in  an  American,  or,  indeed,  in  anybody  but  a 
Scotchman.'  " 
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DANIEL  MORGAN. 

From  the  "Custis  Recollections  and  Private  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Character  of  Washington." 

The  outposts  of  the  two  armies  were  very  near  to 
each  other,  when  the  American  commander,  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  particular  information  respecting 
the  positions  of  his  adversary,  summoned  the  famed 
leader  of  the  riflemen,  Colonel  Daniel  Morgan,  to 
headquarters. 

It  was  night,  and  the  chief  was  alone.  After  his 
usual  polite,  yet  reserved  and  dignified  salutation, 
Washington  remarked,  "  I  have  sent  for  you,  Colonel 
Morgan,  to  intrust  to  your  courage  and  sagacity,  a 
reconnoitre  of  the  enemy's  lines,  with  a  view  to 
your  ascertaining  correctly  the  position  of  their  new- 
ly-constructed redoubts,  also  of  the  encampments  of 
the  British  troops  that  have  lately  arrived,  and  those 
of  their  Hessian  auxiliaries.  Select,  sir,  an  officer, 
a  non-commissioned  officer,  and  about  twenty  picked 
men,  and,  under  cover  of  the  night,  proceed,  but  with 
all  possible  caution,  get  as  near  as  you  can,  and 
learn  all  you  can,  and  by  day  dawn  retire  and  make 
vour  report  to  headquarters.  But  mark  me,  Colo- 
nel Morgan,  mark  nie  well,  on  no  account  whatever 
are  you  to  bring  on  any  skirmishing  with  the  ene- 
niv  ;  if  discovered,  make  a  speedy  retreat ;  let  no- 
thing induce  you  to  lire  a  single  shot ;  1  repeat,  sir, 
that  no  force  of  circumstances  will  excuse  the  dis- 
charge of  a  single  ritle  on  your  part,  and  for  the  ex- 
treme preciseness  of  these  orders,  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  have  my  reasons."  Filling  two  glasses  of  wine, 
the  general  continued — "And  now,  Colonel  Morgan, 
we  will  drink  a  good  night,  and  success  to  your  en- 
terprise." Morgan  quaffed  the  wine,  smacked  his 
lips,  and  assuring  his  excellency  that  his  orders 
should  be  punctually  obeyed,  left  the  tent  of  the 
commander-in-chief. 

Charmed  at  being  chosen  as  the  executive  officer 
of  a  daring  enterprise,  the  leader  of  the  woodsmen 
repaired  to  his  c[uarters,  and  calling  for  Gabriel 
Long,  his  favourite  captain,  ordered  him  to  detach  a 
sergeant  and  twenty  prime  fellows,  who  being  mus- 
tered, and  ordered  to  lay  on  their  arms,  ready  at  a 
moment's  warning,  Morgan  and  Long  stretched  their 
manly  forms  before  the  watchfire,  to  await  the  going 
down  cf  the  moon,  the  signal  for  departure. 

A  little  after  midnight,  and  while  the  rays  of  the 
setting  moon  still  faintly  glimmered  in  the  western 
horizon,  "  Up,  Sergeant,"  cried  Long  ;  "  stir  up  your 
men,"  and  twenty  athletick  figures  were  upon  their 
feet  in  a  moment.  Indian  file,  march,  and  away  all 
sprung,  with  the  quick,  yet  light  and  stealthy  step 
of  the  woodsmen.  They  reached  the  enemy's  lines, 
crawled  up  so  close  to  the  pickets  of  the  Hessians 
as  to  inhale  the  odour  of  their  pipes,  discovered,  by 
the  newly  turned-up  earth,  the  positions  of  the  re- 
doubts, and  by  the  numerous  tents  that  dotted  the 
field  for  "  many  a  rood  around,"  and  shone  dimly 
amid  the  night  haze,  the  encampments  of  the  British 
and  German  reinforcements,  and,  in  short,  performed 
their  perilous  duty  without  the  slightest  discovery  ; 
and  pleased,  prepared  to  retire,  just  as  chanticleer, 
from  a  neighbouring  farmhouse,  was  "  bidding  salu- 
tation to  the  morn." 

The  adventurous  party  reached  a  small  eminence, 
at  some  distance  from  the  British  camp,  and  com- 
manding an   extensive  prospect  over  the  adjoining 


coimtry.  Here  Morgan  halted  to  give  his  men  a 
litllc  rest,  before  taking  up  his  line  of  march  for  the 
American  outposts.  Scarcely  had  they  thrown 
tlieniselves  on  the  grass,  when  they  perceived,  issu- 
ing from  the  enemy's  advanced  pickets,  a  body  of 
horse,  commanded  by  an  officer,  and  proceeding 
along  the  road  that  led  directly  by  the  spot  where 
the  riflemen  had  halted.  No  spot  could  be  better 
chosen  for  an  ambuscade,  for  there  were  rocks 
and  ravines,  and  also  scrubby  oaks,  that  grew 
thickly  on  the  eminence  by  which  the  road,  we  have 
just  mentioned,  passed,  at  not  exceeding  a  hundred 
yards. 

•'  Down,  boys,  down,"  cried  Morgan,  as  the  horse 
approached,  nor  did  the  clansmen  of  the  Black 
Klioderiek,  disappear  more  promptly  amid  their  na- 
tive heather,  than  did  Morgan's  woodsmen  in  the 
present  instance,  each  to  his  tree  or  rock.  "  Lie 
close  there,  my  lads,  till  we  see  what  these  fellows 
are  about." 

Meantime,  the  horsemen  had  gained  the  height, 
and  the  officer,  dropping  the  rein  on  his  charger's 
neck,  with  a  spyglass,  reconnoitred  the  American 
lines.  The  troopers  closed  up  their  files,  and  were 
either  cherishing  the  noble  animals  they  rode,  ad- 
justing their  equipments,  or  gazing  upon  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  now  fast  brightening  in  the  beams 
of  a  rising  sun. 

Morgan  looked  at  Long,  and  Long  upon  his  supe- 
riour,  while  the  riflemen,  with  panting  chests  and 
sparkling  eyes,  were  only  awaiting  the  signal  from 
their  officers   "  to  let  the  ruin  fly." 

At  length,  the  martial  ardour  of  Morgan  overcame 
his  prudence  and  sense  of  military  subordination 
Forgetful  of  consequences,  reckless  of  every  thing 
but  his  enemy,  now  within  his  grasp,  he  waved  his 
hand,  and  loud  and  sharp  rang  the  report  of  the 
rifles  amid  the  surrounding  echoes.  A  pointblank 
distance,  the  certain  and  deadly  aim  of  the  Hunting 
Shirts  of  the  revolutionary  army,  is  too  well  known 
to  history,  to  need  remark  at  this  time  of  day.  In 
the  instance  w'e  have  to  lecord,  the  eflects  of  the 
fire  of  the  riflemen  were  tremendous.  Of  the  horse- 
men, some  had  fallen  to  rise  no  more,  while  their 
liberated  chargers  rushed  wildly  over  the  adjoining 
plains,  others  wounded,  but  entangled  with  theii 
stirrups,  were  dragged  by  the  furious  animals  expi- 
ringiy  along,  while  the  very  few  who  were  unscath- 
ed, spurred  hard  to  regain  the  shelter  of  the  British 
lines. 

While  the  smoke  yet  canopied  the  scene  of  slaugh- 
ter, and  the  picturesque  forms  of  the  woodsmen  ap- 
peared among  the  foliage,  as  they  were  reloading 
their  pieces,  the  colossal  figure  of  Morgan  stood 
apart.  He  seemed  the  very  genius  of  war,  as  gloomi- 
ly he  contemplated  the  havock  his  order  had  made. 
He  spoke  not,  he  moved  not,  but  looked  as  one  ab- 
sorbed in  an  intensity  of  thought.  The  martial 
shout,  with  which  he  was  wont  to  cheer  his  comrades 
in  the  hour  of  combat,  was  hushed,  the  shell*  from 

*  Morgan's  riflemc-n  were  Generally  in  the  advance,  slvirmish- 
ing  witii  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy,  or  annoying  his  flanlts ; 
the  regiment  was  thus  much  divided  mto  iletachnienls,  and  dis- 
persecTover  a  very  wide  field  of  action.  Morgan  was  in  thehab 
It  of  using  a  conen-shell  frequently  during  the  heat  of  'he  battle, 
with  which  he  would  blow  a  loud  and  warlike  bias..  This,  he 
said,  was  to  inform  his  boys  that  he  was  still  alive,  and  thnt  from 
many  parts  of  the  field  was  beholding  their  prowess  ;  and  like 


the  celebrated  sea-warriour  of  a 
was  expectmg  that  "  every  man 


nother  hemisphere's  last  signal, 
would  do  his  duty." 


which  he  had  blown  full  many  a  note  of  battle  and 
of  triumph  on  the  fields  of  Saratoga,  hung  idly  by  his 
side  ;  no  order  was  given  to  spoil  the  slain,  the  arms 
and  equipments  for  whicb  there  was  always  a  boun- 
ty from  Congress,  the  shirts  for  which  there  was  so 
much  need  in  that,  the  sorest  period  of  our  country's 
privation,  all,  all  were  abandoned,  as  with  an  ab- 
stracted air,  and  a  voice  struggling  for  utterance, 
Morgan  suddenly  turning  to  his  captain,  exclaimed  : 
"  Long,  to  the  camp,  march."  The  favourite  captain 
obeyed,  the  riflemen  with  trailed  arms  fell  into  file, 
and  Long  and  his  party  soon  disappeared,  but  not 
before  the  hardy  fellows  had  exchanged  opinions  on 
the  strange  termination  of  the  late  affair.  And  they 
agreed  nem  con,  that  their  colonel  was  tricked, 
(conjured,)  or  assuredly,  after  such  a  fire  as  they  had 
just  given  the  enemy,  such  an  emptying  of  saddles, 
and  such  a  squandering  of  the  troopers,  he  would 
not  have  ordered  his  poor  rifle  boys  from  the  held, 
without  so  much  as  a  lew  shirts  or  pair  of  stocli- 
ings  being  divided  among  them.  "  Yes,"  said  a 
tall,  lean,  and  swarthy  looking  fellow,  an  Indian 
hunter  from  the  frontier,  as  he  carefully  placed  his 
moccasined  feet  in  the  foot  prints  of  his  file  leader, 
"  Yes,  my  lads,  it  stands  to  reason,  our  colonel  is 
tricked." 

Morgan  followed  slowly  on  the  trail  of  his  men. 
The  full  force  of  his  militar}-  guilt  had  rushed  upon 
his  mind,  even  before  the  reports  of  his  rifles  had 
ceased  to  echo  in  the  neighbouring  forests.  He  be- 
came more  and  more  convinced  of  the  enormity  of 
his  oflence,  as  with  dull  and  measured  strides,  he 
pursued  his  solitary  way,  and  thus  he   soliloquized  : 

"  Well,  Daniel  Morgan,  you  have  done  for  yourself 
Broke,  sir,  broke  to  a  certainty.  You  may  go  home, 
sir,  to  the  plough  ;  your  sword  will  be  of  no  further 
use  to  you.  Broke,  sir,  nothing  can  save  you  ;  and 
there  is  an  end  of  Colonel  Morgan.  Fool,  fool — by 
a  single  act  of  madness,  thus  to  destroy  the  earnings 
of  so  many  toils,  and  manv  a  hard-fought  battle. 
You  are  broke,  sir,  and  there  is  an  end  of  Colonel 
Morgan." 

To  disturb  this  reverj-,  there  suddenly  appeared, 
at  full  speed,  the  aiddecamp,  the  Mercury  of  the  field, 
who,  reining  up,  accosted  the  colonel  with,  "  1  am 
ordered.  Colonel  Morgan,  to  ascertain,  whether  the 
firing  just  now  heard,  proceeded  from  your  detach- 
ment."— "  It  did,  sir,"  replied  Morgan,  sourly.  "  Then, 
Colonel,"  continued  the  aid,  "  I  am  further  ordered 
to  require  your  immediate  attendance  upon  his  ex- 
cellency, who  is  approaching."  Morgan  bowed,  and 
the  aid,  wheeling  his  charger,  galloped  back  to  rejoin 
his  chief. 

The  gleams  of  the  morning  "^un  upon  the  sabres  of 
the  horse  guard,  announced  the  arrival  of  the  dread- 
ed commander — that  being,  who  inspired  with  a  de- 
gree of  awe,  every  one  who  approached  him.  With 
a  stern,  yet  dignified  composure,  Washington  ad- 
dressed the  military  culprit :  "  Can  it  be  possible. 
Colonel  Morgan,  that  my  aiddecamp  has  informed 
me  aright  ]  Can  it  be  possible,  after  the  orders 
you  received  last  evening,  that  the  firing  we  have 
heard,  proceeded  from  your  detachment  ?  Surely, 
sir,  my  orders  were  so  expUcil  as  not  to  be  easily 
misunderstood."  Morgan  was  brave,  but  it  has  been 
often,  and  justly  too,  observed,  that  that  man  never 
ivas  born  of  a  woman,  who  could  approach  the  great 
Washington,  and  not  feel  a  degree  of  awe  and  ven- 
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eration  for  his  presence.  Morgan  quailed  for  a  mo- 
ment, before  the  stern,  yet  just  displeasure  of  his 
chief,  till  arousing  all  his  energies  to  the  effort,  he 
uncovered  and  replied  :  "  Your  excellency's  orders 
were  perfectly  well  understood  ,  and  agreeably  to 
the  same,  I  proceeded  with  a  select  party  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy's  lines  by  night.  We  succeeded, 
even  beyond  our  expectations,  and  I  was  returning 
to  headquarters  to  make  my  report,  when,  having 
halted  a  few  minutes  to  rest  the  men,  we  discovered 
a  party  of  horse  coming  out  from  the  enemy's  lines. 
They  came  up  immediately  to  the  spot  where  we  lay 
concealed  in  the  brushwood.  There  they  halted, 
and  gathered  up  together  like  a  flock  of  partridges, 
affording  me  so  tempting  an  opportunity  of  aimoying 
my  enemy,  that,  may  it  please  your  excellency,  flesh 
and  blood  could  not  refrain." 

On  this  rough,  yet  frank,  bold,  and  manly  explana- 
tion, a  smile  was  observed  to  pass  over  the  counte- 
nances of  several  of  the  general's  suite.  The  chief 
remained  unmo\  ed  ;  when,  waving  his  hand,  he  con- 
tinued :  "Colonel  Morgan,  you  will  retire  to  your  quar- 
ters, there  to  await  further  orders."  Morgan  bowed, 
and  the  military  cortege  rode  on  to  the  inspection  of 
the  outposts. 

Arrived  at  his  quarters,  Morgan  threw  himself  up- 
on his  hard  couch,  and  gave  himself  up  to  reflections 
upon  the  events  which  had  so  lately  and  so  rapidly 
succeeded  each  other.  He  was  aware  that  he  had 
sinned  past  all  hopes  of  forgiveness.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  he  had  fallen  from  the  command  of  a  re- 
giment, and  being  an  especial  favourite  with  the 
general,  to  be,  what — a  disgraced  and  broken  soldier. 
Condemned  to  retire  from  scenes  of  glory,  the  dsr 
ling  passions  of  his  heart — for  ever  to  abandon  the 
"  fair  fields  of  fighting  men,"  and  in  obscurity,  to 
drag  out  the  remnant  of  a  wretched  existence,  neg- 
lected and  forgotten.  And  then  his  rank,  so  hard- 
ly, so  nobly  won,  with  all  his  "  blushing  honours," 
acquired  in  the  march  across  the  frozen  wilderness 
of  the  Kennebeck,  the  storming  of  the  Lower  town, 
and  the  gallant  and  glorious  combats  of  Saratoga. 

The  hours  dragged  gloomily  awav,  night  came, 
but  with  it,  no  rest  for  the  troubled  spirit  of  poor 
Morgan.  The  drums  and  fifes  merrily  sounded  the 
soldier's  dawn,  and  the  sun  arose,  giving  "  pro- 
mise of  a  good  day."  And  to  many  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  that  widely-extended  camp,  did  its  genial 
beams  give  hope,  and  joy  and  gladness,  while  it 
cheered  not  with  a  single  ra)-,  the  despairing  leader  of 
the  woodsmen. 

About  ten  o'clock,  the  orderly  on  duty  reported 
an  arrival  of  an  officer  of  the  staff  from  headquar- 
ters, and  Lieutenant-col.  Hamilton,  the  favourite  aid 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  entered  the  markee. 
"  Be  seated,"  said  Morgan  ;  "  I  know  your  errand,  so 
be  short,  my  dear  fellow,  and  put  me  out  of  my  mis- 
ery at  once.  I  know  that  I  am  arrested;  'tis  a  matter 
of  course.  Well,  there  is  my  sword  ;  but  surely,  his 
excellency  honours  me,  indeed,  in  these  last  moments 
of  my  military  existence,  when  he  sends  for  my 
sword  by  his  favourite  aid,  and  my  most  esteemed 
friend.  Ah,  my  dear  Hamilton,  if  you  knew  what  I 
have  suffered  since  the  cursed  horse  came  out  to 
tempt  me  to  ruiu." 

Hamilton,  about  whose  strikingly-intelligent  coun- 
tenance, there  always  lurked  a  playful  smile,  now 
observed  :  "  Colonel  Morgan,  his  excellency  has  or 
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dered  me  to" — "  I  knew  it,"  interrupted  Morgan,  "  to 
bid  me  prepare  for  trial  !  Guilty,  sir,  guilty,  past  all 
doulit.  But  then,  (recollecting  himself,)  perhaps  my 
services  might  plead — nonsense;  against  the  disobe- 
dience of  a  positive  order  ?  no,  no,  it  is  all  over  with 
me,  Hamilton,  there  is  an  end  of  your  old  friend, 
and  of  Colonel  Morgan."  The  agonized  spirit  of  our 
hero  then  mounted  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  as  he 
exclaimed:  "  But  my  country  will  remember  my  ser- 
vices, and  the  British  and  Hessians  will  remember 
me  too,  for  though  I  may  lie  far  away,  my  brave  com- 
rades will  do  their  duty,  and  Morgan's  riflemen 
be,  as  they  always  have  been,  a  terrour  to  the 
enemy." 

The  noble,  the  generous  souled  Hamilton  could  no 
longer  bear  to  witness  the  struggles  of  the  brave  un- 
fortunate, he  called  out:  "  Hear  me,  my  dear  colonel, 
only  promise  to  hear  me  for  one  moment,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all."  "Go  on, sir,"  replied  Morgan, despairing- 
ly, "  go  on."  "  Then,"  continued  the  aiddecamp, 
"  you  must  know  that  the  commanders  of  regiments 
dine  with  his  excellency  to-day."  "  What  of  that '" 
again  interrupted  Morgan,  "  what  has  that  to  do  with 
me,  a  prisoner  and—"  "  No,  no,"  exclaimed  Hamil- 
ton, "  no  prisoner,  a  once-oflending,  but  now  for- 
given soldier,  my  orders  are  to  invite  you  to  dine 
with  his  excellency  to-day  at  three  o'clock,  precise- 
ly ;  yes,  my  brave  and  good  friend.  Colonel  Morgan, 
you  still  are,  and  likely  long  to  be,  the  valued  and 
famed  commander  of  the  rifle  regiment." 

Morgan  sprang  from  the  camp-bed  on  which  he 
was  sitting,  and  seized  the  hand  of  the  little  great 
man  in  his  ginnt  grasp,  wrung  and  wrung  till  the  aid- 
decamp  literally  struggled  to  get  free,  then  exclaimed: 
"  Am  I  in  my  senses,  but  1  know  you,  Hamilton,  yon 
are  loo  noble  a  fellow  to  sport  with  the  feelings  of 
an  old  soldier."  Hamilton  assured  his  friend  that 
all  was  true,  and  kissing  his  hand  as  he  mounted  his 
horse,  bid  the  now  delighted  colonel  remember  three 
o'clock,  and  be  careful  not  to  disobey  a  second  time, 
galloped  to  the  headquarters. 

Morgan  entered  the  pavilion  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  as  it  was  fast  filling  with  officers,  all  of  whom, 
after  paying  their  respects  to  the  general,  filed  ofl' 
to  give  a  cordial  squeeze  of  the  hand  to  the  commander 
of  the  rifle  regiment,  and  to  whisper  in  his  ear  words 
of  congratulation.  The  cloth  removed,  Washington 
bid  his  guests  fill  their  glasses,  and  gave  his  only, 
his  unvarying  toast ;  the  toast  of  the  days  of  trial, 
the  toast  of  the  evening  of  his  "  time-honoured"  life, 
amid  the  shades  of  Mount  Vernon  : — "  All  our 
friends."  Then,  with  his  usual  oldfashioned  polite- 
ness, he  drank  to  each  guest  by  name.  When  he 
came  to  "  Colonel  Morgan,  your  good  health,  sir," 
a  thrill  ran  through  the  manly  frame  of  the  grati- 
fied and  again  favouilte  soldier,  while  every  eye  in 
the  pavilion  was  turned  upon  him.  At  an  early 
hour,  the  company  broke  up,  and  Morgan  had  a 
perfect  escort  of  officers  to  accompany  him  to  his 
quarters,  all  anxious  to  congratulate  him  upon  his 
happy  restoration  to  rank  and  favour,  all  pleased 
to  assure  him  of  their  esteem  for  his  person  and 
services. 

And  often  in  his  afterlife  did  Morgan  reason  up- 
on the  events  which  we  have  transmitted  to  the 
Americans  and  their  posterity,  and  he  would  say, 
'•  What  could  the  unusual  clemency  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief towards  so  insubordinate  a   soldier 


as  1  was,  mean  ?  Was  it  that  my  attacking  my 
enemy  wherever  I  could  find  him,  and  the  attack 
being  crowned  with  success,  should  plead  in  bar  of 
the  disobedience  of  a  positive  order  ?  Certainly  not 
Was  it  that  Washington  well  knew  I  loved,  nay 
adored  him  above  all  human  beings  ?  That  know 
ledge  would  not  have  weighed  a  feather  in  the  scale 
of  his  military  justice.  In  short,  the  whole  affair 
is  explained  in  five  words  :  It  was  my  first  offence  !" 

The  clemency  of  Washington  to  the  first  ofl'ence 
preserved  to  the  army  of  the  revolution  one  of  its 
most  valued  and  effective  soldiers,  and  had  its  re- 
ward in  little  more  than  two  years  from  the  date  of 
our  narrative,  when  Brigadier-general  Morgan  con- 
summated his  own  fame,  and  shed  an  undying  lustre 
on  the  arms  of  his  country,  by  the  glorious  and  ever- 
memorable  victory  of  the  Cowpens. 

Nearly  twenty  years  more  had  rolled  away,  and 
our  hero,  like  most  of  his  companions,  had  beaten 
his  sword  into  a  ploughshare,  and  was  enjoying  in 
the  midst  of  a  domestick  circle,  the  evening  of  a  va- 
ried and  eventful  life.  When  advanced  in  years,  and 
infirm.  Major-general  Morgan  was  called  to  the  su- 
preme legislature  of  his  country,  as  a  representa- 
tive from  the  state  of  Virginia.  It  was  at  this  pe- 
riod, that  the  author  of  these  memoirs  had  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  an  interview  with  the  old  general, 
which  lasted  for  several  days.  And  the  veteran 
was  most  kind  and  communicative  to  one,  who,  hail- 
ing from  the  immediate  family  of  the  venerated  chief, 
found  a  ready  and  a  warm  welcome  to  the  heart  of 
Morgan.  And  many,  and  most  touching  reminis- 
cences of  the  days  of  trial  were  related  by  the  once- 
famed  leader  of  the  woodmen,  which  were  eagerly 
devoured  and  carefully  treasured  by  their  youthful 
and  delighted  listener,  in  a  memory  of  no  ordinary 
power. 

And  it  was  there  the  unlettered  Morgan,  a  man 
bred  amid  the  scenes  of  danger  and  hardihood  that 
distinguished  the  frontier  warfare,  with  little  book- 
knowledge,  but  gifted  by  nature  with  a  strong  and 
discriminating  mind,  paid  to  the  fame  and  memory 
of  the  father  of  our  country,  a  more  just,  more  mag- 
nificent tribute  than,  in  our  humble  judgment,  has 
emanated  from  the  thousand  and  one  efforts  of  the 
best  and  brightest  geniuses  of  the  age.  General 
Morgan  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  Washington  to  the 
army  of  the  revolution,  and  the  success  of  the  strug- 
gle for  independence.  He  said :  "  We  had  ofiicers  of 
great  military  talents,  as  for  instance,  Greene  and 
others  ;  we  had  officers  of  the  most  consummate 
courage  and  enterprise  in  spirit,  as,  for  instance, 
Wayne  and  others.  One  was  yet  necessary,  to 
guide,  direct  and  animate  the  whole,  and  it  pleased 
Almighty  God  to  send  that  one  in  the  person  ol 
Gkokge  Washington." 


There  is  nothing  that  requires  so  strict  an  econ- 
omy as  our  benevolence.  We  should  husband 
our  means  as  the  agriculturist  his  manure,  which 
if  he  spread  over  too  large  a  superficies,  produces 
no  crop,  if  over  loo  small  a  surface,  exuberates  in 
rankness  and  in  weeds. 


The  greatest  and  the  most  amiable  privilege 
which  the  rich  enjoy  over  the  poor,  is  that  which 
they  exercise  the  least— the  privilege  of  making 
them  happy 
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EARLY  HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Upon  the  pages  of  the  colonial  history  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  no  name  appears  more  con- 
spicuous as  a  wise  and  efficient  magistrate,  than 
that  of  Peter  Stuyvesant.  He  was  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  strong  intellectual  powers,  refined  by 
education,  and  an  amenity  of  manners  connected 
with  firmness  and  decision  of  character,  which 
eminently  fitted  him  to  be  an  actor  in  the  exciting 
scenes  which  characterized  the  colonies  at  the 
commencement  of  his  administration.  When  he 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  the  colony  of 
the  New  Netherlands  had  enemies  to  contend 
with  on  all  sides :  the  Swedes  on  the  south,  the 
English  on  the  east,  and  the  aborigines  on  the 
north  and  west.  We  will  take  a  brief  view  of  the 
colony  from  its  first  settlement  till  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  administration  of  Stuyvesant. 

In  161+,  a  commercial  company  was  formed, 
called  "  The  Amsterdam  Licensed  Trading  West 
India  Company,"  designed  for  making  settlements 
upon  the  river  discovered  by  Hendrick  Hudson 
the  previous  year,  and  for  trading  with  the  Indi- 
ans. Under  the  auspices  of  this  company,  an  ex- 
ploringexpedition  was  fitted  out,  which  discovered 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  river,  and  other  places 
in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Island  Sound.  The  next 
year  a  small  trading  house  was  erected  upon  an 
island  below  Albany,  and  a  fort  built  upon  the 
island  of  Manahatta,  (New  York,)  and  upon  Jer- 
sey City  Point.  The  company  made  at  this  time 
an  alliance  and  treaty  with  five  powerful  nations 
of  Indians  then  occupying  the  country  between 
Manahatta  and  the  great  lakes.  Between  1617 
and  1620,  the  company  planted  colonies  at  Ber- 
gen, New  Jersey  ;  at  Esopus,  on  the  Hudson  riv- 
er ;  and  at  Schenectada,  on  the  Mohawk  river, 
about  sixteen  miles  from  Albany.  Thus,  by  con- 
stantly colonising,  the  Dutch  became  possess- 
ed of  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  from  Delaware  to 
Cape  Cod,  which  territory  they  termed  New 
Netherlands.  In  1619,  a  sect  of  Christians,  called 
Puritans,  had  fled  from  England  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries in  Holland,  on  account  of  persecution.  At 
the  head  of  these  was  the  Reverend  John  Robin- 
son. These  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  en- 
couraged to  embark  for  the  new  world,  notwith- 
standing they  avowed  their  intention  to  preserve 
their  nationality  here.  Toward  the  close  of  1620, 
they  sailed  for  America,  intending  to  settle  and 
take  possession  of  that  portion  of  the  country  ly- 
ing between  New  York  bay  and  the  Connecticut 
river ;  but  adverse  winds  and  currents  carried 
them  farther  eastward,  and  they  landed  at  a  place 
which  they  called  Plymouth. 

In  1621,  another  and  more  powerful  West  In- 
dia company  was  formed  in  Holland,  into  which 
the  Licensed  Company  vfas  merged.  This  was 
sustained  by  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  States 
general,  and  under  its  auspices  the  settlement  of 


the  country  rapidly  progressed.  Cornelius  Jaco- 
bus Mey  was  sent  out  in  command  of  a  large  ex- 
pedition, and  soon  after  his  arrival.  Fort  Orange 
was  built  where  Albany  now  stands,  and  Fort  JVew 
Amsterdam  where  the  city  of  New  York  now 
stands. 

In  1623 — '4,  the  W.  I.  company  fitted  out  two 
ships,  in  one  of  which  was  Peter  Minuit,  the  first 
governor  or  director  of  New  Netherlands.  With 
him  came  a  colony  of  Walloons,  who  settled  at 
the  Waal-bocht,  (Wallabout,)  a  bend  of  the  Long 
Island  shore  opposite  to  New  Amsterdam.  Gov- 
ernor Minuit,  through  Isaac  de  Raiser,  his  opper 
koopman,  or  chief  merchant  or  commissary,  very 
much  extended  the  trade  of  the  company  with 
the  Indians,  and  even  attracted  dealers  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  near  Quebec,  and  the  lakes.  Com- 
modious buildings  were  erected  at  New  Amster- 
dam for  the  officers,  soldiers,  servants,  and  slaves 
of  the  company,  and  everything  went  on  flourish- 
ingly. In  1625,  Admiral  Heyn,  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  company,  captured  twenty  Spanish 
vessels  in  the  bay  of  Mantanzas,  by  which  he 
gained  booty  valued  at  five  millions  of  dollars. 
Besides  these,  the  company  had,  during  that  year, 
captured  one  hundred  and  four  prizes  from  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  All  of  these  success- 
es rendered  the  company  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  association  in  the  world  ;  and  the  States 
general  found  it  necessary  to  interpose  some  re- 
strictions upon  its  foreign  conquests. 

In  1629,  a  council  of  nine  persons  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  States  general,  to  have  the  general 
control  of  the  colonies,  with  the  governor  at  their 
head,  who  was  a  member  of  the  council  ex-oficio. 
They  also  issued  grants  to  certain  individuals, 
and  a  charter  of  liberties  and  exemptions  for  pa- 
troons,  masters  and  private  individuals,  who 
should  plant  colonies  in  the  New  Netherlands, 
and  import  neat  cattle,  &c.  In  a  word,  the  States 
general  took  every  means  to  create  a  political 
state  in  North  America,  subject  as  a  dependan- 
cy  to  Holland.  Under  this  charter,  several  direc- 
tors of  the  company  made  large  territorial  acqui- 
sitions, under  the  title  of  patroons,  among  whom 
was  Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  whose  descendants 
still  own  immense  tracts  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
Albany,  and  retain  also  the  title. 

These  patroons  sent  out  Wouter  Van  Twiller, 
a  clerk  of  the  Amsterdam  department,  as  general 
agent  of  their  respective  territories.  David  Pie- 
terson  de  Vries,  an  experienced  mariner,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  association  of  patroons  on  an 
equal  footing,  and  was  sent  out  to  plant  a  colony 
on  the  Delaware  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
grain  and  tobacco,  and  establishing  whale  and 
seal  fisheries.  He  reached  the  Delaware  in  1630, 
planted  a  colony,  and  soon  after  returned  to  Hol- 
land, leaving  the  colony  in  the  care  of  one  Osset. 
But  Osset  offended  the  Indians,  and  the  Dutch 
were  all   murdered  and  their  buildings  burnt  to 
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ashes.  Thus,  not  a  sing-le  European  was  left 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  twenty-five 
years  after  it  was  discovered. 

In  1632,  Wouter  Van  Twiller  was  appointed 
governor  of  New  Netherlands,  in  place  of  Min- 
uit,  and  under  his  administration,  affairs  went  on 
very  prosperously.  In  1637,  a  colony  of  Swedes, 
under  the  auspices  of  Christina,  queen  of  Swe- 
den, and  daughter  of  the  great  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  landed  upon  the  shores  of  Delaware  bay. 
They  were  under  the  command  of  Minuit,  the 
Dutch  ex-governor,  and  went  busily  to  work  in 
erecting  buildings  for  dwellings  and  fortifications 
upon  Cape  Henloopen,  (Henlopen,)  where  they 
first  landed.  They  purchased  the  soil  of  the  na- 
tives, from  Delaware  to  the  point  where  the  city 
of  Trenton,  in  New  Jersey,  now  stands.  This 
intrusion,  as  the  Dutch  deemed  it,  awakened 
their  ire  and  jealousy  ;  and  Kieft,  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernor who  had  succeeded  Van  Twiller,  remon- 
strated with  Minuit.  The  Swedes  claimed  the 
right  of  purchase,  and  the  Dutch  set  about  dispu- 
ting the  right,  by  erecting  a  fort  upon  the  Hoeren 
kill,  or  Harlot's  creek,  near  the  Delaware. 

In  1640,  John  Printz,  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  Swedish  colony,  with 
full  power  to  ratify  the  purchase  of  Minuit,  make 
treaties  and  in  case  of  hostilities  with  the  Dutch, 
to  maintain  his  position  till  the  last.  But  such 
was  not  the  case,  and  his  whole  administration 
was  one  of  quiet  and  prosperity.  Printz  was 
succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  John  Papsego,  who, 
after  two  years,  was  succeeded  by  John  Risingh, 
who  presided  over  the  Swedes  till  they  were  sub- 
jugated by  the  Dutch,  under  Peter  Stuyvesant,  in 
1654'.  This  commander,  then  governor  of  New 
Netherlands,  though  engaged  with  his  English 
neighbors  and  enemies  of  Connecticut,  appeared 
in  the  Delaware  on  the  ninth  of  September,  1654', 
with  nearly  seven  hundred  men,  and,  without 
bloodshed,  reduced  all  the  Swedish  posts,  and 
made  the  colony  a  part  of  the  New  Netherlands. 

About  1640,  the  puritans  beforementioned,  pur- 
chased of  the  Indians,  lands  on  the  Delaware, 
but  both  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  considered  them 
intruders,  and  Kieft  and  Risingh  joined  in  expel- 
ling them.  About  this  time,  a  colony  was  dis- 
covered on  the  Schuylkill,  seated  under  the  pat- 
ent of  Lord  Baltimore,  but  their  right  was  also 
disputed  by  Kieft,  and  means  were  used  for  ex- 
pelling them.  In  1647,  Stuyvesant  succeeded 
Kieft  as  governor  of  New  Netherlands,  and  he  at 
once  commenced  conciliatory  measures  with  the 
intruders.  A  great  deal  of  negotiation  was  carried 
on  for  several  years,  but  to  little  purpose  ;  and 
in  1659,  Nathaniel  Utie,  governor  of  Maryland, 
demanded  possession  of  the  shores  of  the  Dela- 
ware, by  virtue  of  the  patent  from  the  English 
crown  to  Lord  Baltimore.  He  at  once  prepared 
to  use  forcible  means,  and  Stuyvesant,  firm  but 
cool,  resisted  all  his  efforts,  by  constant  negotia- 


tions through  commissioners.  In  the  following 
year  Lord  Baltimore  made  a  peremptory  demand 
upon  the  West  India  Company,  to  order  their 
colonists  to  submit  to  his  superior  authority.  A 
peremptory  refusal  was  instantly  given,  and  a 
war  seemed  inevitable.  But  the  weakness  of 
Maryland,  and  the  future  conquests  over  the 
Dutch,  contemplated  by  the  English,  probably 
prevented  hostilities  at  that  time. 

Nor  were  the  English  and  Swedes  on  the  south, 
the  only  enemies  Avith  whom  the  Dutch  had  to 
contend.  Those  of  Connecticut  were  constantly 
intruding  upon  the  Dutch  boundaries,  and  during 
the  last  five  years  of  Kieft's  administration,  con- 
siderable blood  had  been  shed  on  both  sides.  The 
English  having  been  invited  thither  by  the  Dutch, 
with  the  avowal  that  they  should  preserve  their 
nationality,  considered  themselves  independent. 
They  settled  upon  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut, 
and  upon  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  and  carri- 
ed on  quite  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Indians, 
without  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the 
Dutch.  Such  was  the  case  when  Kieft  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  brave  old  officer,  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant, who  was  commissioned  governor-general  of 
Curacoa  and  the  Dutch  West  Indies. 

Governor  Stuyvesant  at  once  concluded  trea- 
ties of  peace  and  trade  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
after  much  negotiation,  made  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  boundary  question  with  the  New 
England  or  Connecticut  colony.  But  the  efforts 
of  the  respective  colonies  to  engross  each  for 
themselves  the  Indian  trade,  kept  up  a  constant 
jealousy,  and  an  unfounded  report  gained  cre- 
dence among  the  eastern  colonies,  that  the  Dutch 
governor  had  incited  the  Indians  to  massacre  the 
English.  Of  this  charge  Stuyvesant  gave  an 
indignant  denial ;  but  the  New  England  colonies 
were  not  satisfied,  and  they  determined  to  com- 
mence a  war  against  the  Dutch.  They  applied 
to  Cromwell,  who  was  then  Protector  of  England, 
for  aid.  Cromwell  was  then  at  war  with  Hol- 
land, and  he  at  once  complied  with  their  request. 
An  English  squadron  for  the  purpose  arrived  at 
Boston,  in  1654;  but  peace  soon  after  being  con- 
cluded between  the  Protector  and  the  States 
general,  the  orders  were  countermanded,  and  the 
squadron  returned  to  England. 

Although  the  States  general,  and  the  West 
India  Company  had  openly  denied  the  pretensions 
of  Lord  Baltimore,  yet  they  gave  Stuyvesant 
private  instructions  to  retire  beyond  Baltimore's 
claimed  boundary,  in  case  of  hostilities.  Stuy- 
vesant was  much  chagrined  at  this  exhibition  of 
the  weakness  of  his  superiors,  and  he  solicited 
that  a  formal  copy  of  the  grant  made  by  the 
States  general  to  the  Company,  might  be  trans- 
mitted to  him,  that  by  it,  he  might  efficiently  as- 
sert the  interests  he  was  bound  to  defend.  But 
they  were  too  afraid  of  English  power,  to  grant 
this  request ;  and  Stuyvesant  willing  to  propitiate 
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the  English  by  honorable  means,  sent  a  commis- 
sion to  Sir  William  Berkley,  governor  of  Virgin- 
ia, proposing  a  commercial  treaty.  This  treaty 
was  formed,  but  Berkley  carefully  avoided  the 
recognition  of  the  territorial  pretensions  of  the 
Dutch,  which  Stuyvesant  hoped  to  obtain. 

When  Charles  II.  was  restored  after  the  down- 
fall of  Cromwell,  the  colonists  of  New  Nether- 
lands hoped  for  a  different  policy  to  be  exercised 
toward  them  by  the  crown  ;  and  Stuyvesant  seiz- 
ed every  opportunity  to  propitiate  the  English 
court.  When  the  pursuers  of  Goffe  and  Whal- 
ley,  the  judges  who  condemned  Charles  I.,  re- 
quested Stuyvesant  not  to  offer  them  protection, 
he  readily  acquiesced,  and  agreed  to  prohibit  all 
vessels  from  transporting  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  pursuers.  But  this  policy  had  no  effect,  for 
Charles,  from  the  moment  of  his  restoration,  de- 
termined to  bring  the  Dutch  colony  in  America, 
under  subjection  to  the  British  crown.  Added 
to  this  determination,  Charles  viewed  the  New 
England  colonists,  the  puritans,  wilh  hatred,  for 
they  seemed  to  him  a  remnant  of  that  faction, 
who  had  murdered  his  unhappy  predecessor,  and 
driven  himself  into  exile  ;  and  he  determined  to 
teach  them,  also,  that  they  were  not  beyond  his 
reach,  even  in  the  new  world.  Stuyvesant  saw 
the  storm  that  was  gathering,  and  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  engage  the  New  England 
colonies  in  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  against  a 
common  enemy.  While  he  was  personally  en- 
gaged in  this  business,  an  English  fleet  approach- 
ed the  coast  of  the  New  Netherlands,  and  the 
governor  was  obliged  to  return  in  haste  to  the 
defence  of  his  province. 

As  an  excuse  for  commencing  hostilities, 
Charles  had  endeavored,  but  unsuccessfully,  to 
provoke  the  States  general.  His  only  excuse  left 
was,  that  the  JLngVish  first  discovered  and  landed 
upon  various  parts  of  the  American  shore,  and 
laid  claim  by  this  priority,  to  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  whole.  In  pursuit  of  his  purpose, 
he  gave  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  a  grant 
dated  1664,  entitling  him  to  the  whole  region 
from  the  Delaware  to  the  Connecticut  river,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  Dutch  settlements,  or  the 
previous  charter  granted  to  the  Connecticut  col- 
ony. Upon  this  unjust  ground,  did  the  English 
monarch  found  his  excuse  for  commencing  hos- 
tilities against  the  New  Netherlands. 

As  soon  as  Stuyvesant  heard  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  conquest  making  by  England,  he  com- 
municated the  alarming  intelligence  to  the  States 
general ;  but  the  only  aid  they  sent  him,  was  the 
original  grant,  which  they  had  before  denied  him. 
But  this  was  entirely  inefficient  in  combating  an 


expedition  so  unwarrantable  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments and  purposes.  The  command  of  the  fleet, 
and  the  government  of  the  province,  were  given 
to  Colonel  Nichols.  The  fleet  touched  at  Bos- 
ton, where  an  armed  force  had  been  ordered  to 
join  it,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  New  Am- 
sterdam. Governor  Winthrop  of  Connecticut, 
and  others,  joined  the  king's  standard,  and  the 
armament  that  appeared  in  New  York  (then  New 
Amsterdam)  bay,  consisted  of  three  ships,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  guns,  and  six  hundred  men. 
Governor  Stuyvesant  was  anxious  to  offer  resist- 
ance, notwithstanding  the  force  was  superior  to 
his  own;  but  the  peaceful  inhabitants  regarding 
the  terms  of  capitulation  as  exceedingly  favora- 
ble were  disposed  to  surrender  at  once.  For 
sometime  Stuyvesant  kept  up  a  negotiation,  but 
to  no  purpose;  and  at  last  an  honorable  surren- 
der was  made.  The  capitulation  was  signed  by 
the  Commissioners  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Au- 
gust, 1664,  but  the  governor  could  not  be  brought 
to  ratify  it  by  his  signature,  until  nearly  two  days 
afterward.  Fort  Orange  surrendered  to  Colonel 
Cartright  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  September, 
who  confirmed  the  title  of  Jeremiah  Van  Rens- 
selaer, to  the  manor  of  Rensselaerwicke.  The 
name  of  Fort  Orange  was  changed  to  Albany, 
and  that  of  New  Amsterdam  to  New  York,  in 
honor  of  the  proprietor. 

Governor  Stuyvesant  made  a  voyage  to  Hoi- 
land,  and  on  his  return,  retired  to  his  estate  in 
the  Bowery,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  At  his  death,  he 
was  interred  within  a  chapel  which  he  had  erect- 
ed upon  his  own  land.  He  left  behind  him  an 
untarnished  reputation,  and  his  descendants  now 
enjoy  the  same  honorable  name  and  vast  posses- 
sions, bequeathed  by  this  illustrious  ancestor. 
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The  following  brief  memoir  of  George  Clinton,  Covernor  of 
New  York,  we  copy  from  a  late  number  of  Ilie  New  World.  It 
IS  from  the  pen  of  William  W.  Campbell)Esq. 

GEORGE  CLINTON. 

George  Clinton  was  born  in  ihe  precincts  of 
the  Highlands  in  the  county  of  Ulster,  near  New 
Windsor,  now  in  the  county  of  Orange,  in  1739. 
His  father.  Colonel  Charles  Clinton,  was  a  gentle- 
man of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  by  person- 
ally superintending  the  education  of  his  children, 
supplied  that  defect  of  schools  which  then  existed 
in  that  sparsely  peopled  section  of  country. 

In  early  life.  George  Clinton  evinced  that  spirit 
of  enterprise  ^nd  energy  whiph  characterized  his 
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after  history.  During  the  French  war,  and  before 
he  had  arrived  at  his  majority,  we  find  him  at  one 
time  on  board  a  cruiser,  and  at  another  filliiig^  the 
station  of  Lieutenant  in  a  regiment  commanded 
by  his  father  upon  the  extreme  northwestern 
boundary  of  tiie  state.  In  the  latter  capacity  he 
was  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac.  Soon  after 
he  entered  as  a  student  at  law  in  the  office  of 
William  Smith,  distinguished  as  the  historian  of 
New  York,  and  afterward  chief-justice  of  Canada. 
In  1767  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession  with  great 
success  in  Ulster,  his  native  county. 

Public  attention  was  drawn  to  him,  and  in  1768, 
after  a  formidable  opposition  from  all  the  influence 
of  the  Crown,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Colonial  Assembly  from  that  county.  On  the 
twenty-seventli  day  of  October,  he  appeared  and 
took  his  seat,  and  immediately  espoused  the 
colonial  cause  in  that  body.  On  the  thirty-first 
day  of  December  thereafter,  the  Assembly  passed 
several  spirited  resolutions,  asserting  the  rights 
of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  and  that  those  rights 
could  not  be  lawfully  abridged  by  any  other  power. 
They  were  accompanied  by  petitions,  memorials 
and  remonstrances,  and  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Assembly  by  the  Governor,  Sir  Henry  Moore, 
on  the  second  of  January  following. 

On  the  fourth  of  April,  1769,  George  Clinton 
again  appeared  and  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of 
the  new  House  of  Assembly,  then  convened  ; 
having  again  been  returned  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Ulster.  He  continued  a  member  of  this  Assembly, 
which  was  continued  by  various  adjournments 
and  prorogations,  down  to  March,  1775,  when  on 
the  third  of  that  month,  after  a  warm  and  anima- 
ted debate  upon  the  great  questions  then  agitating 
the  country,  the  Colonial  Legislature  of  New 
York  closed  its  existence.  During  all  this  time 
he  was  usefully  and  actively  engaged  on  the  side 
of  the  people,  and  took  a  large  share  in  the  bold 
and  vehement  discussions  of  the  times.  In  May 
following  he  appeared  as  a  delegate  to  the  Gene- 
ral Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 
January,  1776,  he  attended  an  adjourned  meeting 
of  that  body,  having  been  reappointed  a  member 
by  the  Provincial  Convention  of  New  York.  On 
the  memorable  fourth  of  July,  in  that  year,  he  was 
present  and  supported  by  his  vote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  ;  but  having  then  recently  been 
appointed  a  Brigadier-General,  he  was  ordereil 
to  the  North  before  that  instrument  was  engrossed, 
and  his  name  does  not  therefore  appear  among 
the  signers. 

On  the  twentieth  of  April,  1777,  the  State 
Constitution  of  New  York  was  adopted,  and  at 
the  hist  election  in  the  summer  following,  he  was 
elected  its  first  Governor.  It  was  a  handsome 
and  a  merited  tribute  to  his  talents  and  patriotism, 
and  drew  forth  warm  congratulations  from  his 
friends  and  co-workers  in  the  great  cause  of  civil 
liberty.  But  the  office,  to  which  the  partiality 
and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  had  elevated 
him,  was  one  of  great  difficulty  and  responsibility, 
and  was  perhaps  the  most  arduous  and  important 
of  any  in  the  new  Empire,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  the  commander-in-chief.  When  the  first 
Legislature  convened  at  Kingston,  the  whole  of 


the  southern  part  of  the  State  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy.  The  people  in  the  north- 
eastern section,  now  the  state  of  Vermont,  were 
distracted  by  treasonable  operations  among 
them.  A  numerous  army  under  General  Bur- 
goyne  was  enterini:  the  state  upon  the  north,  and 
large  bodies  of  soldiers  and  Indians  were  endeav- 
oring to  force  their  way  down  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
Legislature  convened  and  the  Supreme  Court  held 
its  first  regular  terra. 

In  a  letter  dated  September  the  eighteenth,  in 
that  year,  Governor  Clinton  in  writing  to  the 
delegates  in  Congress,  says — "  our  Legislature 
have  been  upon  business  for  a  week  past — both 
houses  are  pretty  full,  and  I  have  the  greatest 
hopes  that  the  new  machine  will  work  well.  The 
first  term  of  our  Supreme  Court  ended  last  week, 
on  Saturday.  It  was  held  with  great  order  and 
decorum,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  you 
that  the  people  seem  happy  under  a  properly  or- 
ganized government."' 

A  part  only  of  the  plan  of  the  enemy  in  the 
campaign  of  1777  had  developed  itself  at  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Legislature.  While  Burgoyne 
was  endeavoring  to  force  his  way  from  Canada, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  a  strong  force,  left  New 
York  with  a  view  of  passing  up  the  Hudson  and 
forming  a  junction  with  him  at  or  near  Albany. 
Such  a  junction  would  have  severed  the  Union 
and  jeoparded  the  liberties  of  the  country.  It 
was  a  critical  period  for  the  state,  and  called  for 
all  the  energy  and  firmness  of  him  who  had  been 
elected  its  Chief  jMagistrate.  Governor  Clinton 
immediately,  upon  learning  the  designs  of  the 
enemy,  prorogued  the  Legislature,  and  issuing 
orders  for  ihe  assembling  of  the  militia,  threw 
himself  with  a  handful  of  men,  into  the  forts  which 
commanded  the  passes  of  the  Highlands.  The 
actual  as  well  as  the  nominal  head  of  the  militia, 
he  considered  the  post  of  danger  as  his  own.  Tlie 
militia  had,  however,  been  harassed  and  worn 
out  with  the  fatigues  of  the  summer.  Many  of 
them  had  gone  to  the  north,  and  others  had  re- 
turned to  their  homes  ;  so  that  on  the  sixth  of 
October  only  six  hundred  men,  continentals  and 
miliiia,were  in  the  forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton. 

On  that  day  an  attack  was  made  upon  both  of 
these  forts  by  the  army  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
numbering  by  estimate  four  thousand  men.  The 
attack  lasted  from  ten  o'clock  until  dark.  About 
an  hour  before  sunset  Governor  Clinton  was 
summoned  to  surrender  fort  Montgomery  in  five 
minutes,  "  but  his  gallant  spirit  sternly  refused  to 
obey  the  call."  An  incessant  fire  was  then  kept 
up  until  dark,  when  as  the  night  closed  in,  a  vio- 
lent assault  was  made,  which  was  received  by  the 
Americans  with  undismayed  courage.  But  their 
resistance  was  in  vain.  Overpowered  by  num- 
bers, they  were  forced  to  yield,  and  the  lines  and 
redoubts  were  carried  by  the  enemy,  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  Many  of  the  Americans  fought 
their  way  out — others  mixed  with  the  enemy  and 
escaped  by  reason  of  the  daikncss.  Governor 
Clinton,  availing  himself  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
country,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  and  re- 
tiring to  a  place  of  safety. 

No  one  regretted  the  loss  of  these  important 
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posts  move  than  Governor  Clinton  himself.  In  a 
letter  to  General  Washington,  dated  October  the 
ninth,  1777,  after  adverting  to  the  ineffectual 
efforts  which  he  had  made  to  collect  the  militia, 
and  stating  that  he  had  not  been  properly  rein- 
forced, he  concludes  by  saying: — "  I  have  only  to 
add  that  where  great  losses  are  sustained,  how- 
ever unavoidable,  public  censure  is  generally  the 
consequence  to  those  who  are  immediately  con- 
cerned. If  in  the  present  instance  this  should  be 
the  case,  I  wish,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  loss  of 
Fort  Montgomery  and  its  dependances,  it  may 
fall  on  me  alone,  for  I  would  be  guilty  of  the 
greatest  injustice,  were  I  not  to  declare  that  the 
officers  and  men  under  me,  of  the  different  corps, 
behaved  with  the  greatest  spirit  and  bravery." 
No  censure,  however,  rested  upon  him  or  upon 
the  men  under  his  command.  Under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  defence  was  considered  a  brave 
and  gallant  one,  and  drew  from  General  Gates 
and  other  officers,  letters  of  high  commendation. 

Immediately  after  the  loss  of  the  forts.  Gover- 
nor Clinton  collected  together  the  scattered  troops 
and  militia  and  watched  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  until  their  return  to  New  York.  He  wrote 
to  General  Gates  desiring  him  to  order  down 
some  part  of  the  army  under  his  command  to  form 
a  junction  with  him,  by  which  he  might  prevent 
the  advance  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  upon  Albany. 
The  subsequent  events  of  the  campaign  rendered 
such  a  movement  unnecessary. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  war,  Governor 
Clinton  continued  at  the  head  of  the  State  of  New 
York  as  its  chief  magistrate,  and  divided  his  time 
between  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  the  State 
and  to  the  Union.  He  enjoyed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  General 
Washington.  In  May,  1779,  the  latter  in  writing 
to  him  says  : — "  The  readiness  with  which  you 
comply  with  all  my  requests  in  prosecution  of  the 
public  service,  has  a  claim  to  my  warmest  ac- 
knowledgements." 

After  the  war,  when  General  Washington  had 
retired  to  his  seat  at  Mount  Vernon,  he  continued 
a  correspondence  with  Governor  Clinton,  in  which 
he  manifested  anew  his  warm  regard  for  him.  In 
a  letter,  dated  at  Mount  Vernon,  December  twenty- 
eighth,  1783,  he  says  : — "I  am  now  a  private  citi- 
zen, on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  where  I  shall  be 
happy  to  see  you  if  your  public  business  would 
ever  permit,  and  where,  in  the  meantime,  I  shall 
fondly  cherish  the  remembrance  of  all  your  former 
friendship.  Although  I  scarcely  need  tell  you 
how  much  I  have  been  satisfied  with  every  in- 
stance of  your  public  conduct,  yet  I  could  not 
suffer  Colonel  Walker  to  depart  for  New  York, 
without  giving  your  Excellency  one  more  testi- 
mony of  the  obligations  I  consider  myself  under, 
for  the  spirited  and  able  assistance  I  have  often 
derived  from  the  state  under  your  administration. 
The  scene  is  at  last  closed.  I  feel  myself  eased 
of  a  load  of  public  care.  I  hope  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days  in  cultivating  the  affections 
of  good  men,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  domestic 
virtues.  Permit  me  still  to  consider  you  in  the 
number  of  my  friends,  and  to  wish  you  every 
felicity." 

In  the  following  year,  Governor  Clinton, 
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in  company  with  General  Washington,  made  a 
tour  through  the  State  of  New  York,  and,  passing 
up  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  visited  some  of  the 
scenes  which  have  been  rendered  memorable  by 
the  contests  and  privations  and  trials  of  the  war 
which  had  then  recently  terminated.  They  were 
everywhere  received  with  the  attention  and  re- 
spect to  which  their  eminent  stations  and  distin- 
guished virtues  entitled  them. 

During  that  tour,  the  capabilities  of  New  York 
for  inland  navigation  formed  a  prominent  subject 
of  investigation  and  inquiry.  They  examined 
the  carrying  places  between  the  Mohawk  and 
Wood  Creek,  and  between  the  former  river  and 
the  sources  of  the  Susquehanna.  Even  then  may 
have  been  shadowed  to  their  minds  the  dim  out- 
line of  that  great  enterprise  which  has  identified 
the  illustrious  nephew  of  Governor  Clinton  with 
the  internal  improvement  of  the  state. 

In  1788,  George  Clinton  was  unanimously 
chosen  president  of  the  convention  which  met  to 
deliberate  upon  the  new  Constitution  of  the  Union. 
He  was  six  times  elected  Governor.and  filled  that 
office  for  eighteen  years.  In  1804  he  was  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
distinguished  station  he  continued  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  twentieth  of  April,  1812, 
at  the  city  of  Washington.  While  Governor,  his 
administration  was  characterized  by  integrity, 
energy,  and  a  vigilant  attention  to  the  public  in- 
terests. As  Vice-President  he  presided  with 
dignity  and  firmness,  and  in  all  his  relations  in 
life  sustained  the  character  of  an  excellent  man 
and  a  good  citizen.  The  few  aged  people  who 
yet  survive,  and  who  shared  with  him  the  toils 
and  trials  of  war,  and  the  perplexities  and  diffi- 
culties attendant  upon  the  organization  of  a  new 
government,  still  hold  him  in  fond  remembrance. 
The  pioneers  to  the  western  part  of  the  State 
shared  largely  in  his  kindest  sympathies  and  good 
wishes,  and  were  often  the  objects  of  his  benev- 
olence and  care. 

In  the  words  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  "  As  a  public 
character,  he  will  live  in  the  veneration  of  pos- 
terity, and  the  progress  of  time  will  thicken  the 
laurels  that  surround  his  monument.  The  char- 
acteristic virtues  which  distinguished  his  life  ap- 
peared in  full  splendor  in  the  trying  hour  of  death, 
and  he  died,  as  he  lived,  without  fear  and  without 
reproach."  

ROBERT  FULTON. 

Mr.  Fulton  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
among  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  age.  His 
successful  exertions  to  furnish  a  means  of  trans- 
portation which  "  brings  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
nearer  each  other,"  have  shed  upon  his  name  a  lus- 
tre that  must  be  visible  to  the  latest  posterity.  We 
do  not  propose  here  to  examine  how  closely  the  ef- 
forts of  his  genius  are  connected  with  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  even  where  they  seem  most  remote, 
but  simply  to  afford  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  as  an 
accompaniment  to  his  portrait. 

Robert  Fulton  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Little 
Britain,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  year  1765,  of  a  respectable  though 
not  opulent  family.  He  was  the  third  child  and 
eldest  son.     His  peculiar  genius  manifested  itself  at 
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ROBERT  FULTON. 

Froiu  a  Painting  l»y  Ininan. 

an  early  age,  in  an  irrepressible  taste  for  drawing 
and  mechanism.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was 
intimate  with  Franklin.  He  had  previously  painted 
portraits  and  landscapes  in  Philadelphia,  and  deriv- 
ed considerable  profit  from  it.  Soon  after  he  sailed 
for  England,  with  the  view  of  seeking  Mr.  West's 
assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  his  art.  That  great 
painter  took  him  into  his  family,  where  he  remained 
several  years.  In  1793,  Mr.  Fulton  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  a  project  to  improve  inland  navigation. 
Even  at  that  time  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  pro- 
pelling vessels  by  steam.  In  1804,  he  had  acquired 
much  valuable  information  upon  the  subject,  and 
written  it  down,  as  well  as  much  concerning  his  own 
life,  and  sent  many  mamiscripts  from  Paris  to  this 
country,  but  the  vessel  was  wrecked  and  most  of  the 
papers  destroyed.  About  this  period  the  suliject  of 
canals  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  object  of  his 
attention,  altliough  he  made  many  valuable  inven- 
tions, and  wrote  numerous  essays,  characterized  by 
strong  talent  and  deep  knowledge.  His  works  were 
not  indeed  confined  to  scienlifick  lopicks,  but  he  fur- 
nished other  essays  which  were  greatly  praised. 
The  characteristick  features  of  his  mind  were  ardour 
and  perseverance.  When  Napoleon  held  the  power 
of  France,  Mr.  Fulton  engaged  in  several  schemes 
under  the  auspices  of  the  first  consul,  for  an  account 
of  which,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Memoir  of  Mr. 
Cadwallader  D.  Golden.  In  1806,  Mr.  Fulton  em- 
barked at  Falmouth,  and  arrived  at  New  York,  by 
way  of  Halifax,  on  the  thirteenth  of  December. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  immediately 
commenced  his  arduous  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
practical  science,  and  among  other  subjects  which 
occupied  his  mind,  was  that  of  steam  navigation. 
Ho  had  been  long  engaged  in  Europe  in  an  attempt 
to  introduce  a  vessel  or  torpedo  to  be  used  in  war, 
for  the  purposes  of  destroying  the  marine  enemy. 
Here  is  a  curious  anecdote  of  him  at  this  time  : — 

"  He  had  not  been  landed  in  America  a  month, 
before  he  went  to  the  seat  of  government,  to  propose 
to  the  administration  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  a  set 


of  experiments  with  his  torpedoes.  He  found  ^ll. 
Madison,  then  secretary  of  state,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  na'-y,  Mr.  Smith,  much  disposed  to  encourage 
his  attempts,  the  success  of  which  Mr.  Fulton,  by 
his  ingenious  models  and  drawings,  with  his  lucid 
and  engaging  mode  of  lecturing  upon  them,  made 
appear  so  probable.  The  government  authorized  a 
certain  expenditure  to  be  made,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Pulton,  for  this  purpose.  In  the  mean  time, 
anxious  to  prepossess  his  countrymen  with  a  good 
opinion  of  his  project,  he  invited  the  magistracy  of 
New  ^ork,  and  a  number  of  citizens,  to  Goveniour's 
Island,  where  were  the  torpedoes  and  the  machinery, 
with  which  his  experiments  were  to  be  made  ;  these, 
with  the  manner  m  which  they  were  to  be  used,  and 
were  expected  to  operate,  he  explained  very  fully. 
\Miilc  he  was  lecturing  on  his  blank  torpedoes, 
which  were  large  empty  copper  cvlmders,  his  nu- 
merous auditors  crowded  round  him.  At  length  he 
turned  to  a  copper  case  of  the  same  description, 
which  was  placed  under  the  gateway  of  the  I'ort,  and 
to  which  was  attached  a  clockwork  lock.  This,  by 
drawing  out  a  peg,  he  set  in  motion,  and  then  he 
said  to  his  attentive  audience,  '  Gentlemen,  this  is  a 
charged  torpedo,  with  wliich  precisely  in  its  present 
state,  I  mean  to  blow  up  a  vessel ;  it  contains  one 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds  of  gunpowder ;  and  if 
I  were  to  suffer  the  clockwork  to  run  fifteen  minutes, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  blow  this  fortifica- 
tion to  atoms.'  The  circle  round  Mr.  Fulton  was 
very  soon  much  enlarged,  and  before  five  of  the  fif- 
teen minutes  were  out,  there  were  but  two  or  three 
persons  remaining  under  the  gateway  ;  some,  indeed, 
lost  no  time  in  getting  at  the  greatest  possible  dis- 
tance from  the  torpedo,  with  their  best  speed,  and 
did  not  again  appear  on  the  ground,  till  they  were 
assured  it  was  lodged  in  the  magazine,  whence  it 
had  been  taken,  and  did  not  seem  to  feel  themselves 
quite  safe,  as  long  as  they  were  on  the  island.  The 
conduct  of  Mr.  Fulton's  auditors  was  not  very  extra- 
ordinary or  unnatural ;  but  his  own  composure  indi- 
cated the  confidence  with  which  he  handled  these 
terrible  instruments  of  destruction,  and  the  reliance 
he  had  on  the  accuracy  of  the  performance  of  his 
machinery.  The  apprehension  of  the  company  sur- 
prized, but  amused  him,  and  he  took  occasion  to  re- 
mark, how  true  it  was,  that  fear  frequently  arose 
from  ignorance." 

At  what  time  Mr.  Fulton's  mind  was  first  directed 
to  steam  navigation,  is  not  distinctly  known,  but  even 
in  1793  he  had  matured  a  plan  in  which  he  reposed 
great  confidence.  No  one  previously  to  Mr.  Fulton, 
had  constructed  a  steam-boat  in  any  other  way  than 
as  an  unsuccessful  experiment.  Although  many  dis- 
pute his  right  to  the  honour  of  the  discovery,  none 
have  done  so  with  any  semblance  of  justice. 

Among  those  of  his  own  countrymen  who  had 
previously  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  render  the 
force  of  steam  subservient  to  praitical  and  useful 
purposes,  was  Mr.  Livingston. 

"  While  he  devoted  much  of  his  own  time  and 
talents  to  the  advancement  of  science,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  public  good,  he  was  fond  of  fostering 
the  discoveries  of  others.  The  resources  of  his 
ample  fortune  were  afforded  with  great  liberality, 
whenever  he  could  apply  them,  to  he  support  and 
encouragement  of  genius. 

"  He  entertained  very  clear  conceptions  of  wha) 
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woulu  be  the  great  advantages  of  steam-boats,  on  the 
large  and  extensive  rivers  of  the  United  States.  He 
nad  applied  liimself  with  uncommon  perseverance, 
and  at  great  expense,  to  constructing  vessels  and 
machinery  lor  that  kind  of  navigation.  As  early  as 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  he  believed  that 
he  had  accoiiiphshed  hi.s  object,  and  represented  to 
the  legislature  of  the  stale  of  New  York,  that  he 
was  possessed  of  a  mode  of  applying  the  steam- 
engine  to  propel  a  boat  on  new  and  advantageous 
principles  ;  but  he  was  deterred  from  carrying  it  into 
effect,  by  the  uncertainty  and  hazard  of  a  very  ex- 
pensive experiment,  unless  he  could  be  assured  of 
an  exclusive  advantage  from  it,  should  it  be  found 
successful. 

"  The  legislature  in  March,  1798,  passed  an  act 
vestino'  Mr.  Livingston  with  the  exclusive  right  and 
privilege  of  navigating  all  kinds  of  boats  which 
might  be  propelled  by  the  force  of  fire  or  steam,  on 
all  the  waters  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  for  a  term  of  twenty  years 
from  the  passing  of  the  act ;  upon  condition  that  he 
should  within  a  twelvemonth  build  such  a  boat,  the 
mean  of  whose  progress  should  not  be  less  than  four 
miles  an  hour. 

"  The  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  as- 
sembly by  Dr.  Mitchell,  he  then  being  a  representa- 
tive from  this  city.  '  Upon  this  occasion,'  says  Dr. 
Mitchell,  in  a  letter  with  which  he  has  favoured  nie, 
'  the  wags  and  the  lawyers  in  the  house  were  gener- 
ally opposed  to  my  bill.  I  had  to  encounter  all  their 
jokes,  and  the  whole  of  their  logick.  One  main 
ground  of  their  objection  was,  that  it  was  an  idle  and 
whimsical  project,  unworthy  of  legislative  attention.' 

"  A  venerable  friend,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
senate  at  that  time,  has  described  the  manner  in 
which  this  application  from  Mr.  Livingston  was  re- 
ceived by  the  legislature.  He  said  it  was  a  stand- 
ing subject  of  ridicule  throughout  the  session,  and 
whenever  there  was  a  disposition  in  any  of  the 
younger  members  to  indulge  a  little  levity,  they 
would  call  up  the  steam-boat  bill,  that  they  might 
divert  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  project  and 
its  advocates. 

"  Mr.  Livingston,  immediately  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  built  a  boat  of  about  thirty  tuns'  burden, 
which  was  propelled  by  steam  ;  but  as  she  was  in- 
competent to  fulfil  the  condition  of  the  law,  she  was 
abandoned,  and  he  for  the  time  relinquished  the 
project. 

"  Though  Mr.  Livingston,  previously  to  his  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Fulton,  had  done  more  than  any 
other  person  towards  establishing  steara-boats,  and 
though  his  experiments  had  been  more  expen- 
sive, and  more  successful,  than  any  we  have  heard 
of,  yet  he  was  not  among  those  who  founded,  on 
their  fruitless  attempts,  a  claim  to  be  the  inventors 
of  navigation  by  steam,  and  whose  opposition  to  Mr. 
Fulton  has  been  very  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
variety  and  ill  success  of  their  schemes.  The  worst 
project  has  generally  been  the  most  expensive,  and 
on  that  account  the  worst  projector  seems  to  have 
considered  his  claim  as  the  highest. 

'■  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Livingston  availed  himself 
of  every  opportunity  of  acknowledging  Mr.  Fulton's 
merits  ;  and  when  he  was  convinced  that  Mr.  Ful- 
ton's experiments  had  evinced  the  justness  of  his 
principles,  they  entered  into  a  contract,  by  which  it 


was,  among  other  things,  atjreed,  that  a  patent  should 
be  taken  out  in  the  United  States,  in  Mr.  Fulton's 
name,  which  Mr.  Livingston  well  knew  could  not 
be  done  without  Mr.  Fulton's  taking  an  oath  that  the 
improvement  was  solely  his. 

"  In  the  American  Medical  and  Philosophical 
Register,  there  is  a  piece  published  under  the  title 
of  '  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Application  of 
Steam  for  the  Propelling  of  Boats.'  This  was  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Livingston,  and  addressed  to  Doctors  Ho- 
sack  and  I-^ancis,  the  editors  of  that  journal.  He 
very  candidly  acknowledges  that  all  his  efforts  had 
been  unavailing.  He  explains  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion between  him  and  Mr.  Fulton,  and  shows 
what  part  that  gentleman  performed  in  the  experi- 
ments which  led  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  ob- 
ject. As  this  account,  from  Chancellor  Livingston 
himself,  must  be  very  satisfactory,  we  shall  present 
a  part  of  it  in  an  extract  from  the  learned  and  valua- 
ble work  we  have  just  mentioned. 

"'Robert  R.  Livingston,  Esq.  when  minister  in 
France,  met  with  Mr.  Fulton,  and  they  formed  that 
friendship  and  connexion  with  each  other,  to  which 
a  similarity  of  pursuits  generally  gives  birth.  He 
communicated  to  Mr.  Fulton  the  importance  of 
steam-boats  to  their  common  country  ;  informed 
him  of  what  had  been  attempted  in  America,  and  of 
his  resolution  to  resume  the  pursuit  on  his  return, 
and  advised  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject. 
It  was  agreed  between  them  to  embark  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  immediately  to  make  such  experiments  as 
would  enable  them  to  determine  how  far,  in  spite  of 
former  failures,  the  object  was  attainable  :  the  prin- 
cipal direction  of  these  experiments  was  left  to  Mr. 
Fulton,  who  united,  in  a  very  considerable  degree, 
practical  to  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  mechanicks. 

'"After  trying  a  variety  of  experiments  on  a  small 
scale,  on  models  of  his  own  invention,  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  had  developed  the  true  principles  upon 
which  steam-boats  should  be  built,  and  for  the  want 
of  knowing  which,  all  previous  experiments  had 
failed.  But  as  these  two  gentlemen  both  knew,  that 
many  things  which  were  apparently  perfect  when 
tried  on  a  small  scale,  failed  when  reduced  to  prac- 
tice upon  a  large  one,  they  determined  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  building  an  operating  boat  upon  the 
Seine.  This  was  done  in  the  year  1803,  at  their 
joint  expense,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fulton  ; 
and  so  fully  evinced  the  justness  of  his  principles, 
that  it  was  immediately  determined  to  enrich  their 
country  by  the  valuable  discovery,  as  soon  as  they 
should  meet  there,  and  in  the  meantime  to  order  an 
engine  to  be  made  in  England.  On  the  arrival  at 
New  Y'ork  of  Mr.  Fulton,' which  was  not  till  1806, 
they  immediately  engaged  in  huilding  a  boat  of,  what 
was  then  thought,  very  considerable  dimensions. 

"  '  Tliis  boat  began  to  navigate  the  Hudson  river 
in  1807;  its  progress  through  the  water  was  at  the 
rate  of  five  miles  an  hour. 

"  '  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  it  was  en- 
larged to  a  boat  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  keel, 
and  sixteen  and  a  half  feet  beam.  The  legislature 
of  the  state  were  so  fully  convinced  of  the  great 
utility  of  the  invention,  and  of  the  interest  the  state 
had  in  its  encouragement,  that  they  made  a  new 
contract  with  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Fulton,  by 
which  they  extended  the  term  of  their  exclusive 
right,  five  years  to  every  additional  boat  they  should 
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build ;  provided  the  whole  term  should  not  exceed 
thirty  years  ;  in  consequence  of  whicli,  they  have 
added  two  boats  to  the  North  river  boat ;  (besides 
those  that  have  been  built  by  others  under  their 
license,)  the  Car  of  Neptune,  which  is  a  beautiful 
vessel  of  about  three  hundred  tuns'  burden,  and  the 
Paragon  of  three  hundred  and  iifty  tuns.' " 

It  is  well  known,  that  this  great  man,  after  having 
devoted  his  time  and  genius  to  the  service  of  his 
country  and  of  mankind,  was  harassed  by  lawsuits 
and  controversies  with  those  who  were  violating  his 
patent  rights,  or  intruding  upon  his  exclusive  grants. 
Laws  had  been  passed  by  the  New  York  legislature, 
for  the  protection  of  the  right  of  Livingston  and 
Fultsn,  and  for  the  promotion  of  their  pecuniary  re- 
muneration, but  bold  attempts  were  made  for  their 
repeal.  A  petition  to  that  effect  was  submitted  to  a 
committee,  who  handed  in  a  report,  which  conclud- 
ed by  proposing  a  bill  containing  such  provisions  as 
might  in  their  opinion  be  passed  consistently  with 
the  faith,  honour,  and  justice  of  the  state. 

"  The  proposed  bill  declared  that  nothing  in  the 
acts  passed  in  favour  of  Livingston  and  Fulton, 
should  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  the  right  which 
any  persons  might  have  to  use  the  invention  of  the 
steam-boat,  or  any  improvement  thereon,  which  had 
been,  or  might  thereafter  be,  patented  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States ;  provided,  that  in  such  use, 
they  did  not  interfere  with  any  invention,  or  improve- 
ment, lawfully  secured  by  the  prior  acts,  or  any  of 
them. 

"  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  provision  is  a  mere 
nuUity  ;  none  of  the  acts  referred  to  by  it,  did  secure, 
or  even  pretend  to  secure,  any  invention  ;  so  that  the 
law  proposed  by  the  committee  was  in  effect  an  en- 
lire  repeal  of  the  exclusive  grants  to  Livingston 
and  Fulton  ;  and  Daniel  Dod,  with  his  patented  ap- 
plication of  the  engine  to  cranks,  or  any  other  pa- 
tentee equally  meritorious,  might,  if  the  law  had 
passed,  have  freely  navigated  the  waters  of  this  state 
by  steam. 

"  When  Livingston  and  Fulton  had  spent  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money  in  the  establislnnent  of  their 
magnificent  boats — when  they  had  not  realized  a 
cent  for  their  enterprise — but,  on  the  contrary,  were 
largely  in  debt  on  that  account,  this  law  was  recom- 
mended to  the  legislature  as  one  that  might  be  pass- 
ed consistently  with  good  faith,  honour,  and  justice! 

"  Fpon  this  report  being  made  to  the  house,  it  was 
prevailed  upon  to  be  less  precipitate  than  the  com- 
mittee had  been.  It  gave  time,  which  the  connnit- 
tee  would  not  do,  for  Mr.  Fulton  to  be  sent  lor  from 
New  York.  The  senate  and  assembly  in  joint  ses- 
sion examined  witnesses,  and  heard  him,  ami  the 
petitioner,  by  counsel.  The  result  was,  that  the 
legislature  refused  to  repeal  the  prior  law,  or  to  pass 
any  act  on  the  subject. 

•'  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  his  friend,  Mr. 
Emmet,  who  appeared  as  his  counsel  at  the  bar  of 
the  house,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  made 
tliat  address  to  Fulton,  which  has  been  so  much 
spoken  of,  and  which  was  at  once  such  an  evidence 
of  warmth  of  heart,  rectitude  of  principle,  and  of 
superiour  abihties.  We  do  not  pretend  to  give  it  in 
the  very  words  he  made  use  of,  nor  can  it  now  have 
the  efTect,  which  his  oratory  and  circumstances  pro- 
duced when  it  was  delivered ;  but  so  far  as  it  is  in 
Qur  power,  we  will   endeavour  to  preserve  it,  as  a 


just  tribute  to  our  departed  friend,  and  as  a  memorial 

of  the  abilities  of  his  advocate. 

"  Mr.  Emmet,  having  said  that  he  had  concluded 
the  observations  which  he  proposed  to  make,  as  well 
against  the  petition,  as  the  report  of  the  committee  ; 
and  that  he  had  submitted  their  force  with  respectful 
confidence  to  the  deliberation  of  the  legislature,  turn- 
ed towards  Mr.  Fulton,  and  addressed  him  as  fol- 
lows : — '  I  know  and  feel,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  con- 
viction, that,  for  the  present  at  least  your  interests, 
my  friend,  are  perfectly  secure  ;  but  do  not,  there- 
fore, flatter  yourself  that  you  will  be  involved  in  no 
future  difficidties  on  the  same  account.  Those  whom 
I  have  just  addressed,  will  certainly  decide  with  en- 
lightened liberality  and  a  scnipulous  regard  to  pub- 
lick  faith ;  but  their  power  and  authority  will  pass 
away.  Y^our  present  antagonist,  I  also  hope,  will 
become  convinced  by  this  discussion,  of  the  impro- 
priety of  his  application,  and  refrain  from  repeating 
it ;  but  interest  and  avarice  will  still  raise  up  against 
you  many  enemies.  You  rely  too  implicitly  on  the 
strength  of  your  rights,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  obli- 
gations on  which  they  are  founded.  You  expect  too 
much  from  your  well-earned  reputation,  and  the  ac- 
knowledged utilityto  mankind  of  your  life  and  labours. 
You  permit  your  mind  to  be  engrossed  with  vast  and 
noble  plans  for  the  publick  good.  You  are  incon- 
siderately sinking  your  present  income,  in  the  exten- 
sion of  publick  accommodation,  by  steam-boais. 
You  are  gratuitously  giving  your  time  and  talents  to 
the  construction  of  that  great  national  object,  your 
stupendous  invention  for  maritime  defence,  which  in 
itself  is  calculated  to  eflect  a  revolution  in  naval 
warfare.  Y^ou  are  profusely  lavishing  what  the  in- 
tense and  unremitted  study  of  years  has  acquired  for 
you,  in  investigations  and  experiments  tending  to  the 
same  purpose.  Your  knowledge  and  your  fortune 
are  freely  bestowed  upon  every  thing  that  can  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  science,  or  of  the  ele- 
gant and  useful  arts.  I  admire  and  applaud  you  for 
your  readiness  to  devote  to  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lick, the  opulence  you  derive  from  its  grateful  re- 
nuineration.  Let  me  remind  you,  however,  that  you 
have  other  and  closer  ties.  I  know  the  pain  I  am 
about  to  give,  and  I  see  the  tears  I  make  you  shed — 
but  by  that  love  I  speak — by  that  love,  which,  like 
the  light  of  heaven,  is  refracted  in  rays  of  different 
strength  upon  your  wife  and  children  ;  which  when 
collected  and  combined,  forms  the  sunshine  of  your 
soul ;  by  that  love  I  do  adjure  you,  provide  in  time 
for  those  dearest  objects  of  your  care.  Think  not  I 
would  instil  into  your  generous  mind  a  mean  or  sor- 
did notion  ;  l)Ul  now,  thai  wealth  is  passing  through 
your  hands,  let  me  entreat  you,  hoard  it  while  you 
have  it.  Artful  speculators  will  assuredly  arise,  with 
patriotism  on  their  tongues,  and  selfishness  in  their 
hearts,  who  mav  mislead  some  future  legislature  by 
false  and  crafty  declamations  against  the  prodigality 
of  their  predecessors — who,  calumniating  or  con- 
cealing your  merits,  will  talk  loudly  of  your  monop- 
olv — who  will  represent  it  as  a  grievous  burden  on 
the  community,  and  not  a  compensation  for  signal 
benelits  ;  who  will  exaggerate  your  fortune,  and  pro- 
pose, in  the  language  of  Marat  to  the  French  con- 
vention, "  Let  the  scythe,  of  equality  move  over  the 
republick."  In  a  moment  of  delusion,  (unless  some 
department  of  our  government  shall  constitutionally 
;  interpose  an  adamantine  barrier  against  national  per- 
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lidy  and  injustice,)  such  men  may  give  your  property 
10  the  winds,  and  your  person  to  your  creditors. 
Then,  indeed,  those  who  know  your  worth  and  ser- 
vices, will  speak  of  your  downfall,  as  of  that  porten- 
tous omen,  wliich  marked  a  people's  degradation, 
and  the  successful  crime  of  an  mtruder : — 

A  falcon,  towering  in  his  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killed. 

Yes,  my  friend !  my  heart  bleeds  while  I  utter  it ; 
but  I  have  fearful  forebodings  that  you  may  hereafter 
find  in  publick  faith  a  broken  stafl'  for  youi  support, 
and  receive  from  publick  gratitude,  a  broken  heart 
for  your  reward.' 

"  In  January,  1815,  Mr.  John  R.  Livingston,  who 
owned  the  steam-boat  which  plied  between  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  but  which  was  stopped  by 
the  operation  of  the  Jersey  laws,  petitioned  the  leg- 
islature of  that  state  for  their  repeal.  After  hearing 
witnesses  and  counsel  for  several  days,  the  laws 
were  rescinded.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Fulton  was 
examined  as  a  witness.  The  weather  while  he  was 
at  Trenton,  where  he  was  much  exposed  in  attend- 
ing the  hall  of  the  legislature,  was  uncoramorJy  cold. 
When  he  was  crossing  the  Hudson  to  return  to  his 
house  and  family,  the  river  was  very  full  of  ice, 
which  occasioned  his  being  several  hours  on  the 
water  in  a  verj'  severe  day.  Mr.  Fulton  had  not  a 
constitution  to  encounter  such  an  exposure,  and  upon 
his  return  he  found  himself  much  indisposed  from 
the  effects  of  it.  He  had  at  that  time  great  anxiety 
about  the  steam-frigate,  and  after  confining  himself 
for  a  few  days,  when  he  was  convalescent,  he  went 
to  give  his  superintendence  to  the  artificers  employ- 
ed about  her  :  he  forgot  his  debilitated  state  of  health 
in  the  interest  he  took  in  what  was  doing  on 
the  frigate,  and  was  a  long  time,  in  a  bad  day,  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  on  her  decks.  He  soon  found 
the  effects  of  this  imprudence.  His  indisposition 
returned  upon  him  with  such  violence  as  to  confine 
him  to  his  bed.  His  disorder  increased,  and  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  February,  1815,  terminated  his 
valuable  life." 

We  have  already  availed  ourselves  of  the  work 
of  Mr.  Golden.  We  shall  conclude  this  outline 
biography  by  that  gentleman's  picture  of  Mr.  Fulton's 
private  circumstances,  manners,  appearance  and 
character. 

"  Mr.  Fulton,  in  contributing  his  proportion  to  the 
establishment  of  the  magnificent  boats  on  the  Hud- 
son, each  of  which  cost  from  forty  to  sixty  thousand, 
and  the  last  one  which  has  been  built,  upwards  of 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  expended  immense  sums 
of  money.  The  experiments  he  was  always  making, 
required  very  large  disbursements,  and  the  lawsuits 
in  which  he  was  incessantly  engaged,  from  the  mo- 
ment his  boats  were  seen  in  successful  operation, 
were  very  expensive.  From  his  patents  he  never 
derived  the  advantage  of  a  single  cent ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  in  consequence  of  the  misconduct  or  mis- 
take of  some  of  the  agents  he  employed  to  construct 
boats  to  run  under  his  patent  right,  and  which  he  had 
contracted  to  furnish  to  some  steam-boat  companies, 
he  was  involved  in  losses  to  a  very  great  amount. 
Owing  to  these  circumstances,  though  he  lived  with- 
out ostentation  or  extravagance,  he  left  his  estate 
most  excessively  involved.  His  patent  rights  are  so 
far  expired,  that  if  the  law  had  afforded  a  protection 


which  would  ever  have  rendered  them  of  any  value 
they  would  now  be  worth  nothing  ;  and  althougii  Mr. 
Fulton  has  not  lived  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  the  an- 
ticipations of  Mr.  Emmet,  yet,  certain  it  is,  that  un- 
less some  stability  be  given  to  the  exclusive  grants 
from  this  state,  the  only  patrimony  of  his  children 
will  be,  that  load  of  debt  which  their  parent  con- 
tracted in  those  pursuits  that  ought  to  command  the 
gratitude,  as  they  do  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

"  Mr.  Fulton  was  about  six  feet  high.  His  person 
was  slender,  but  finely  proportioned,  and  well  form- 
ed. Nature  had  made  him  a  gentleman,  and  bestow- 
ed upon  him  ease  and  gracefulness.  He  had  too 
much  good  sense  for  the  least  affectation  ;  and  a 
modest  confidence  in  his  own  worth  and  talents, 
gave  him  an  unembarrassed  deportment  in  all  com- 
panies. His  features  were  strong  and  of  a  manly 
beauty :  he  had  large  dark  eyes,  and  a  projecting 
brow,  expressive  of  intelligence  and  thought :  his 
temper  was  mild  and  his  disposition  lively :  he  was 
fond  of  society,  wliich  he  always  enlivened  by 
cheerful,  cordial  manners,  and  instructed  or  pleased 
by  his  sensible  conversation.  He  expressed  himself 
with  energy,  fluency,  and  correctness,  and  as  he 
owed  more  to  his  own  experience  and  reflections 
than  to  books,  his  sentiments  were  often  interesting 
from  their  originality. 

"  In  all  his  domcstick  and  social  relations  he  was 
zealous,  kind,  generous,  liberal,  and  affectionate. 
He  knew  of  no  use  for  money  but  as  it  was  subser- 
vient to  charity,  hospitality,  and  the  sciences.  But 
what  was  most  conspicuous  in  his  character,  was 
his  calm  constancy,  his  industry,  and  that  indefatiga- 
ble patience  and  perseverance,  which  always  enabled 
him  to  overcome  difficulties. 

"He  was  decidedly  a  republican.  The  deter- 
mination which  he  often  avowed,  that  he  would 
never  accept  an  office,  is  an  evidence  of  that  disin- 
terestedness of  his  politicks  ;  but  his  zeal  for  his 
opinions  or  party  did  not  extinguish  his  kindness  for 
the  merits  of  his  opponents.  Society  will  long  re- 
member and  regret  him  ;  but  he  will  be  most  lament- 
ed by  those  by  whom  he  was  best  known." 
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And  b.inls  bum  what  they  call  their  miJnight  taper, 
To  gain,  wheij  the  original  is  dust, 
A  name."— Bi/rort. 

What  is  it  7    Fancy's  glittering  crown, 
That  lures  the  young  aspirant  on, 

The  laurel  chaplet  of  renown, 
That's  gaine<i  at  last  when  life  is  gone. 

Yes,  youth  and  hope  are  ever  twain, 
That  spring  and  IJud  and  die  united ; 

For  when  the  Hower  of  one  we  eain, 
Instead  of  bloom,  we  find  it  bOghted. 

Life's  early  dream  I  'twas  dazzling  bright. 

Fit  for  a  poet's  glowing  story ; 
Fame  open'd  to  my  raptured  sight 

Her  portals,  honour — fortune — glory  I 

I  toiled  for  all — still  beams  the  light 
That  lures  me  onward,  though  each  flower 

Of  hope,  has  felt  cold  sorrow's  blight. 
And  wither'd  lies  in  study's  bower. 

Yet  so  it  is — to  reach  the  goal 
Of  bright  renown  and  deathless  fame 

Still  throbs  man's  ardent,  eager  soul, 
To  gain  when  he  is  dust — a  name 
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SKETCH   OF   BRANT. 

(From  the  Review  of  Stone's  Life  of  Brant.) 

Joseph  Brant  or  ThavenOa.vegka,   as  he  de- 
lighted to  write  himself,  was  born  in  the  year  1742, 
a  full-bhjoded  Mohawk  of  the   Wolf  tribe.     Being 
the  son  of  a  chieftain,  he  commenced  his  career  as 
a  warriour  at  an  early  age,  and  when  a  lad  of  thir- 
teen, was   present  with  his   elder   brothers  at  the 
memorable   battle   of  Lake    George,  when   Baron 
Dieskau  fell  mortally  woimded.     Some   years  after 
this,  when  Sir  William  Johnson,  having  lost  his  first 
wife,   took  Brant's   sister,   '  Miss  Molly,'  under  his 
protection,  as    is  mentioned  in  the  interesting  me- 
moir of  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  the  baron,  in  patroni- 
sing the  other  members   of  the  family,  sent  Joseph 
to    the   missionary  school  of  Doctor   Wheelock,  in 
Connecticut ;  upon  returning  from  which,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  two  or  three  years.  Sir  William  assigned 
him  a   share  of  his  duties  in  the   extensive  Indian 
agency  which   he  conducted.     We  find  Brant  next 
in  the   field,  in   the  campaign  of  the    English,  with 
Pontiac,  the  celebrated  Tawaw  or  Ottawa   chief  of 
Michigan,  who  at  one  lime  so  nearly  annihilated  the 
British  power  in  the  Northwest.     In  this  war,  (ac- 
cording to  the  narrative  of  President  Wheelock, pwi- 
hshed  in  1767!)    "he  behaved  so  like  the  Christian 
and   the  soldier,  as  to  give  him  great  esteem."     In 
the   former   character,  we  find   him   soon    after  the 
close   of  this   campaign,  aiding  an   Episcopal  cler- 
gyman in  translating  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
in    the    Mohawk  language,  and    regularly    receiv- 
ed  the  communion  in  the  church.     Upon  the  death 
of   Sir   William    Johnson,   who  was  succeeded    in 
his   title  and   estate   by  his  son  John,  (the  celebra- 
ted British  partisan  of  the  revolution,)  and  in  his  su- 
perintendency  of  the  Indian  department  by  his  son- 
in-law,   Col.  Guy  Johnson,  Brant  was  advanced   to 
the  important  post  of  secretary  of  the  superintendent ; 
thus  imbodying  in  his  own  person  the  influence  of 
an  Indian  chief,  and  the  actual  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  the   agency  of  the  confederate  Six  Nations,  and 
their  allies. 

The  talents  of  Brant  in  this  capacity,  seom  to  have 
been  of  great  use  to  his  principal,  in  his  difficult  task 
of  keeping  the  Indians  loyal  to  the  British  crown 
when  the  revolution  broke  out  a  few  years  after- 
ward. Upon  the  first  popular  commotion,  Guy 
Johnson,  who  at  an  early  day  embroiled  himself 
■with  his  neighbours,  by  intruding  with  a  band  of 
armed  retainers  into  an  assemblage  of  the  people, 
retired  with  his  secretary  from  his  seat  of  Guy  Park, 
on  the  Mohawk,  to  Oswego,  where  he  convened  the 
grand  council  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  commenced 
that  tampering  with  their  neutrality,  which  ultimate- 
ly led  all  of  the  Cantons,  except  the  Oneidas,  to  take 
up  arms  for  the  crown.  From  hence  the  superin- 
tendent crossed  to  Canada,  with  Brant  and  other 
leading  chieftains,  whose  loyalty  was  further  con- 
firmed by  an  interview  with  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  af- 
terward Lord  Dorchester. 

Sir  John  Johnson  had,  in  the  meantime,  fortified 
the  baronial  hall  at  Johnstown  with  swivels,  and 
raised  a  band  among  his  tenaritry.cnnsistiiig  chiefly  of 
Catholick  Scotch  highlanders  ;  which  forcr,  amount- 
ing to  some  five  hundred  armed  retainers,  enabled  him 
to  set  the  country  people  at  defiance,  and  insult  tlie 
magistrates  of  the  county  with  impunity.     To  break 


up  tnis  nest  of  the  disaffected.  General  Schuyler  was 
detached  by  the  Continental  Congress,  with  a  force 
of  three  thousand  militia.  The  Indians  along  the 
Mohawk  seemed  disposed  to  interfere  with  the  sum- 
mary ousting  of  their  friends  ;  but  Col.  Guy  John- 
son, with  Brant,  and  their  other  principal  leaders, 
being  absent  in  Canada,  they  did  not  venture  upon 
doing  more  than  remonstrate  with  General  Schuyler, 
who,  after  persuading  them  that  his  objects  were  en- 
tirely "peaceable,"  advanced  upon  Johnstown,  and 
called  upon  the  baronet  to  break  up  his  band  of  re- 
tainers, surrender  his  arms,  and  give  eight  hostages 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  tenantry.  Among  the 
terms  of  surrender  the  following  reads  very  quaintly 
at  this  day  : —  •' 

"  Secondly.  General  Schuyler,  out  of  personal 
respect  for  Sir  John,  and  from  a  regard  to  his  rank, 
consents  that  Sir  John  shall  retain  for  his  own  use, 
a  complete  set  of  armour,  and  as  much  powder  as 
may  be  sufficient  for  domestick  purposes." 

The  parley  lasted  for  several  days,  Johnson  evi- 
dently wishing  to  gain  time  ;  but  was  at  last  brought 
to  a  summary  conclusion  by  Schuyler's  sending 
Colonel  Duer,  and  two  other  gentlemen,  with  bis 
ultimatum,  and  enclosing  a  passport  for  Lady  John- 
son, desiring  her  instantly  to  leave  the  hall.  In 
the  last  copy  of  terms,  we  find  the  following  brief 
reply  to  one  of  the  stipulations  of  Johnson  : — 

"  General  Schuyler  never  refused  a  gentleman 
his  sidearms," 

The  parley  commenced  on  the  sixteenth  of  the 
month,  and  on  the  twentieth  General  Schuyler  para- 
ded his  troops  ;  and  the  Highlanders  having  marched 
out  and  grounded  their  arms,  "  were  dismissed,  with 
an  exhortation  to  remain  peaceable,  and  with  an  as- 
surance of  protection  if  they  did  so." 

Sir  John,  however,  did  not  observe  the  compact 
of  neutrality  nor  the  obligations  of  his  parole.  He 
soon  after  fled  to  Canada  under  the  escort  of  a  par- 
ty of  Mohawks,  was  immediately  commissioned  a 
colonel  in  the  British  service,  and  from  the  loyalist? 
of  Tryon  county,  raised  a  command  of  two  battal- 
ions, being  that  desperate  band  of  tories  afterward 
so  well  known  in  the  revolutionary  warfare  of  New 
York,  as  "  Johnson's  Greens  ;"  whose  colours  were 
adopted  by  Brant,  and  with  whom  he  fought  side  by 
side  upon  the  bloody  field  of  Oriskatiy. 

Brant,  in  the  meantime,  had  sailed  lor  England  in 
company  with  Captain  Tice,  a  British  offict^;  where 
we  find  him  most  oddly  placed  as  the  intimate 
friend  of  James  Boswell,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
He  sat  for  his  portrait  to  Romney  for  the  Earl  ; 
and  "  Bozzy"  appears  to  have  subsequently  corre- 
sponded with  him.  His  loyalty  being  sirenglhened 
by  an  interview  with  George  the  Third,  at  which  he 
presented  himself  in  full  Indian  costume.  Brant  re- 
embarked  again  fiir  America,  where  he  was  privately 
landed  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
York,  whence  he  performed  a  very  hazardous  jour- 
ney to  Canada  ;  having,  of  course,  to  steal  his  wav 
through  a  hostile  population  until  he  could  hide  him- 
self in  tlii^  forests  beyond  .\lhauv.  "  He  had  taken 
the  precaution,  however,  in  England,  to  provide  ev- 
iileuce  of  the  identity  of  his  body  in  case  of  disaster, 
or  of  his  fall  in  any  of  the  battles  he  anticipated,  by 
procuring  a  gold  finger-ring  with  his  name  engraved 
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thereon  at  full  length."  Within  a  few  weeks  after 
retouching  his  native  shores,  Brant,  now  a  regular 
commissioned  captain  in  the  British  service,  had  an 
opportunity  of  taking  up  the  hatchet  in  earnest.  He 
led  a  force  of  six  hundred  Indians  in  the  affair  of  the 
Cedars,  and  in  this,  his  first  field  against  the  patriot 
forces,  exhibited  that  humanity  after  victory,  which 
repeatedly  distinguished  him  afterward.  The  late 
Colonel  M'Kinstry,  of  Livingston's  Manor,  whose 
intimacy  continued  with  the  chief  until  the  decease 
of  the  latter,  was  rescued  by  him  from  torture  and 
death,  when  wounded  and  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Indians. 

This  was  in  1776,  and  on  the  following  year  we 
find  Brant,  after  collecting  a  large  body  of  Indians 
at  Oguaga,  ascending  the  Susquehannah  with  about 
eighty  followers  of  Unadilla,  where  he  requested  an 
interview  with  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  and  offi- 
cers of  militia  in  the  neighbourhood,  stating  that  the 
object  of  his  visit  was  to  procure  provisions  for  his 
people,  and  that  if  they  were  not  at  once  supplied, 
his  Indians  would  take  them  by  force.  Advantage 
was  taken  of  the  interview  to  sound  the  chief  as  to 
his  future  intentions,  but  he  refused  to  commit  him- 
self in  his  replies.  "  The  Mohawks,"  he  said, 
"  were  as  free  as  the  air  they  breathed,  and  were  de- 
termined to  remain  so." 

Being  supplied  with  provisions  by  the  country 
people,  the  forces  of  Brant  continued  to  increase  so 
rapidly,  that  the  minds  of  the  people  were  kept  in 
a  state  of  feverish  excitement  and  ceaseless  uncer- 
tainty : — 

"  Thus,  on  the  10th  of  June,  Colonel  Harper  wrote 
urgently  to  General  Herkimer  for  a  supply  of  ammu- 
nition, in  the  expectation  of  an  immediate  hostile 
eruption  of  Brant  into  the  valley  of  the  Schoharie 
kill.  On  the  13th,  the  Cherry  Valley  committee 
wrote  to  the  general  a  still  more  alarming  letter. — 
Brant,  according  to  this  statement,  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  loyalists  of  Unadilla,  had  marked 
a  path  directly  through  the  forest  to  Esopus,  by 
which  route  the  tories  of  Ulster  and  Orange  counties 
were  to  join  his  forces  at  Oghkwaga ;  at  which 
place  the  chief  had  vaunted  that  he  would  not  fear 
the  approach  of  three  thousand  men.  On  the  other 
hand.  Major  Fonda  wrote,  on  the  19th  of  June,  that 
an  embassy  of  chiefs  and  sachems  of  the  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  nations,  having  repaired  to  Oghkwaga 
to  remonstrate  with  Thayendanegea  against  farther 
hostilities,  the  latter  had  determined  to  listen  to  their 
councils,  and  withdraw  into  the  Cayuga  country. — 
In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  it  was  added,  on  what 
was  esteemed  good  authority,  that  the  Mohawk 
chief  had  released  a  prisoner  with  his  own  hands, 
telling  the  captors  that  they  had  acted  wrong." 

Such  was  the  uncertain  condition  of  things  when 
the  expedition  under  consideration  was  commenced. 
Brant  and  Herkimer  had  been  near  neighbours  and 
personal  friends  before  the  troubles  came  on,  and  it 
is  possible  the  general  still  cherished  a  belief  that  he 
might  yet  detach  the  dusky  warriour  from  the  cause 
he  had  embraced,  but  nevertheless  might  not  be 
disinclined  to  relinquish.  Perhaps  he  designed 
nothing  more  than  to  drive  him  from  his  equivocal 
position.  Perhaps,  also,  should  opportunity  be  pre- 
sented, it  was  his  intention  to  seize  his  person. — 
But  be   these   suppositions  as  they  may,  it  will  be 
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seen  that  there  was  at  least  one  moment  in  which 
he  contemplated  a  more  decisive  course. 

"  It  was  a  full  week  after  the  arrival  of  General 
Herkimer  at  Unadilla,  before  Captain  Brant  made 
his  appearance.  He  came  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  general's  encampment,  accompanied  by  five  hun- 
dred warriours.  Having  halted,  he  despatched  a 
runner  to  General  Herkimer,  with  a  messa^,  desi- 
ring to  be  informed  of  the  object  of  his  visit.  Gene- 
ral Herkimer  replied,  that  he  had  merely  come  to 
see  and  converse  with  his  brother,  Captain  Brant. 
The  quickwitted  messenger  inquired  if  all  those 
men  wished  to  talk  to  his  chief  too.  However,  he 
said  he  would  carry  his  talk  back  to  his  chief,  but 
he  charged  ^lim  that  he  must  not  cross  the  field  up- 
on the  margin  of  which  they  were  standing,  and 
departed.  But  an  arrangement  was  soon  made, 
through  the  agency  of  messengers,  by  which  a 
meeting  was  eft'ected.  The  scene  exhibited  at  this 
interview,  as  related  by  those  who  were  pre.sent  at 
it,  was  novel  and  imposing.  The  hostile  parties 
were  now  encamped  within  the  distance  of  two 
miles  from  each  other.  About  midway  between 
their  encampments,  a  temporary  shed  was  erected, 
sufficiently  extensive  to  allow  some  two  hundred 
persons  to  be  seated.  By  muuial  stipulation,  their 
arms  were  to  be  left  in  their  respective  encamp- 
ments. Soon  after  the  adjustment  of  the  prelimina- 
ries and  the  completion  of  the  fixtures  abovemen- 
tioned,  the  chief  of  the  Mohawks  himself  appeared 
in  the  edge  of  the  distant  forest,  and  approached  the 
place  designated,  already  in  the  occirpatinn  of  Her- 
kimer somewhat  warily,  accompanied  by  Caplain 
Bull,  (a  tory,)  William  Johnson,  (son  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam, by  Brant's  sister  Mary,)  a  subordinate  chief  of 
the  Mohawks,  an  Indian  woman,  and  also  by  about 
forty  warriours.  After  some  little  parleying,  a  cir- 
cle was  formed  by  General  Herkimer,  into  which 
Brant  and  the  general  entered,  together  with  the 
other  Indian  chief,  and  two  of  Herkimer's  officers. 
After  the  interchange  of  a  few  remarks,  the  chieftain, 
keeping  an  eagle-eye  upon  his  visiter,  inquired  the 
reason  why  he  had  been  thus  honoured.  General 
Herkimer  replied  as  he  had  done  to  the  avant- 
courier,  that  he  had  come  to  see  him  on  a  friend I3' 
visit.  "  And  all  these  have  come  on  a  friendly  visit 
too  ?"  replied  the  chief;  "all  want  to  see  the  poor 
Indians  ;  it  is  very  kind,"  he  added,  with  a  sarcas- 
tick  curl  of  the  lip.  General  Herkimer  expressed  a 
desire  to  go  forward  to  the  village,  but  the  chief 
told  him  he  was  quite  near  enough,  and  that  ho 
must  not  proceed  any  farther. 

"  The  general  next  endeavoured  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  the  Mohawk  touching  the  difficulties 
with  England,  in  order  to  ascertain  his  feelings  and 
intentions.  The  conference  now  became  earnest 
and  animated,  although  the  chief  at  first  gave  Her- 
kimer evasive  and  oracular  answers.  To  a  question, 
however,  put  10  him  directly,  he  finally  replied  lliat 
"the  Indi;ois  were  in  concert  with  thi!  king,  asllieir 
fathers  had  been  ;  that  the  king's  belts  were  yet 
lodged  with  tliem,  and  they  could  not  violate  their 
pledge  ;  that  General  Herkimer  and  his  followers 
had  joined  the  Boston  people  against  their  sover- 
eign ;  that  althouuh  the  Boston  peo;)le  were  reso- 
lute, yet  the  king  would  humble  them  ,  that  General 
Schuyler  was  very  smart  on  the  Indians  at  the  treaty 
of  German  Flats,  but  at  the  same  time  was  not  able 
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to  afford  the  smallest  article  of  clothing ;  and  finally, 
that  the  Indians  had  formerly  made  war  on  the 
white  people  when  they  were  all  uiiiled ;  and  as 
they  were  now  divided  the  Indians  were  nut  frijihl- 
ened." 

"  Colonel  Cox,  who  was  in  the  suite  of  General 
Herkimer,  then  made  a  few  remarks,  the  siibstanee 
of  which  was,  that  if  such  was  llie  fixed  determina- 
tion of  the  Indians,  nothing  fuither  need  be  said. — 
But  his  manner,  or  some  of  the  expressions  uilered 
by  the  colonel,  which  have  not  betiu  preserved,  (jave 
offence  to  the  chief.  He  was  exceedingly  irritated ; 
and  by  a  signal  to  the  warriours  attending  him  at  a 
short  distance,  they  ran  back  to  their  encampment, 
and  soon  afterward  appeared  again  with  their  rifles, 
several  of  which  were  discharged,  while  the  shrill 
warwhoop  rang  through  the  forest  ;  meantime,  how- 
ever, by  explanation  or  otherwise,  the  chief  was 
soothed,  and  his  warriours  were  kept  at  a  proper 
distance,  although  the  demand  of  General  Herkimer 
for  the  surrender  of  sundry  tories  was  peremptorily 
refused.  The  conference  ended  by  an  agreement 
between  the  parties  to  meet  again  at  nine  o'clock  the 
following  morning.  General  Herkimer  and  his 
forces,  forbidden  to  advance  any  farther,  encamped 
as  before. 

"  The  next  morning.  General  Herkimer  called 
one  of  his  most  trusty  men  aside,  Joseph  Waggoner 
by  name,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  him, 
in  confidence,  a  matter  of  great  importance,  respect- 
ing which  the  most  profound  secrecy  was  enjoined. 
He  then  infofmed  Waggoner  that  he  had  selected 
him  and  three  others  to  perform  a  high  and  impor- 
tant duty,  requiring  promptness,  courage  and  decis- 
ion. His  design,  the  general  said,  was  to  take  the 
lives  of  Brant  and  liis  three  attendants,  on  the  re- 
newal of  their  visit  the  next  morning.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  should  rely  upon  Waggoner  and  his  three 
associates,  on  the  arrival  of  the  chief  and  his  friends 
within  the  circle  as  on  the  preceding  day,  each  to 
select  liis  man,  and,  at  a  concerted  signal,  shoot 
iheni  down  upon  the  spot.  There  is  something  so 
revolting — so  rank  and  foul — in  this  project  of  med- 
itated treachery,  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  known  character  of  General  Herkimer.  And 
yet  it  is  given  on  the  written  authority  of  Waggoner 
himself,  whose  character  was  equally  respectable. 
The  patriotick  veteran,  in  devising  such  a  scheme, 
had  probably  reasoned  himself  into  the  belief  that 
the  intended  victims  were  only  Indians,  and  that  in 
the  emergency  of  the  country,  it  would  be  justifiable 
to  do  evil  that  good  might  come.  It  was,  however, 
a  most  reprehensible  scheme.  *  *  *  Indian  that  he 
was,  there  is  no  known  act  of  perfidy  chargeable 
upon  Brant ;  and  he  had  met  Herkimer  on  his  own 
invilaiion.  A  betrayal  of  his  confidence,  under 
those  circumstances,  would  have  brought  a  stain  up- 
on the  character  of  the  provincials  which  all  the 
waters  of  the  Mohawk  could  not  have  washed  away. 

"  Fortunately,  however,  the  design  was  not  carri- 
ed into  execution.  Whether  the  wary  chieftain  en- 
tertained any  suspici(ms  of  foul  play,  is  not  known. 
But,  certain  it  is,  that  his  precaution  and  his  bearing, 
when  he  arrived  at  Herkimer's  quarters,  were  such 
as  to  frustrate  the  purpose.  As  he  entered  the  cir- 
cle, attended  as  before,  he  drew  himself  up  with 
dignity,  and  addressed  General  Herkimer  us  fol- 
lows : — '  I  have   five  hundred  warriours  with  me 


armed  and  ready  for  battle.  You  are  in  my  power ; 
but  as  we  have  been  friends  and  neighbours,  I  will 
not  take  the  advantage  of  you.'  Saying  which  at  a 
signal,  a  host  of  armed  warriours  darted  forth  from 
ilie  contiguous  forest,  all  painted  and  ready  for  the 
onslaught,  as  the  well-known  warwhoop  but  loo 
clearly  proclaimed.  The  chief  continued  the  dis- 
course by  advising  the  general  to  go  back  to  his  own 
home — thanked  him  for  his  civility  in  coming  thus 
lar  to  see  him,  and  lold  him  that  perhaps  he  might 
one  day  return  the  compliment.  Meantime,  he  said, 
he  would  go  back  to  his  village,  and  for  the  present, 
the  general  might  rest  assured  that  no  hostilities 
should  be  committed  by  the  Indians.  He  then  re- 
quested that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stuart,  the  English  mis- 
sionary at  Fort  Hunter,  might  be  permitted  to  retire 
into  Canada,  as  also  the  wife  of  Colonel  Butler 
To  these  requests  General  Herkimer  assented,  al- 
though the  latter  was  not  complied  with.  He  then 
presented  the  Indians  with  ten  or  a  dozen  heads  of 
cattle,  which  they  fell  upon  and  slaughtered  incon- 
tinently. Brant  himself  turned  proudly  away,  and 
buried  himself  in  the  forest ;  while  General  Her- 
kimer struck  his  tents,  and  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk. 

"  Thus  terminated  this  most  singular  conference 
'  It  was  early  in  July  and  the  morning  was  remarka- 
bly clear  and  beautiful.  But  the  echo  of  the  war- 
whoop had  scarcely  died  away  before  the  heavens 
became  black,  and  a  violent  storm  obliged  each  par- 
ty to  seek  the  nearest  shelter.  Men  less  supersti- 
tious than  many  of  the  unlettered  yeomen,  v  ho, 
leaning  upon  their  arms,  were  witnesses  of  the 
events  of  this  day,  could  not  fail  in  afteriimes  to 
look  back  upon  the  tempest,  if  not  as  an  omen,  at 
least  as  an  emblem  of  those  bloody  massacres  with 
which  these  Indians  and  their  associates  afterward 
visited  the  inhabitants  of  this  unfortunate  frontier.' 

"  This  was  the  last  conference  held  with  the  hos- 
tile Mohawks.  Their  chief  very  soon  afterward 
drew  ofl'  his  warriours  from  the  Snsquehiimiah,  and 
united  them  to  the  forces  of  Sir  John  Johnson  and 
Colonel  John  Butler,  who  were  concentrating  the 
tories  and  refugees  at  Oswego." — Vol.  I -pp.  182-186. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  few  columns  we  can  de- 
vote to  any  one  article,  even  to  give  a  sketch  of  so 
eventful  a  life  as  that  of  Brant.  The  two  large  oc- 
tavo volumes  of  Col.  Stone  are  alone  suiricient  for 
that  purpose  ;  and  to  them  we  must  refer  those  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  events  connected 
with  the  Wars  with  the  Six  Nations,  and  the  bonki 
warfare  generally  of  the  Empire  slate.  It  is  truly 
gratifying  to  see  the  interest  which  the  publick  gen- 
erally take  in  the  publication  of  such  works  as 
this  and  Prescolt's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Bancroft's 
History  of  the  United  States,  and  Sparks' Biographies; 
large  editions  of  all  of  which  have  been  sold  and 
the  cry  is  still  for  more. 

We  trust  these  authors  will  continue  to  devote 
their  time  and  talents  to  the  production  of  works 
like  these.  They  will  form  a  lasting  monument  of 
other  days,  which  after  generations  will  duly  appre- 
ciate. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  SMITH, 

THE  FATHER  OF  VIRGINIA. 

tBy  Samuel  L.  Kuapp,  Esq.] 

It  must  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  every  American 
to  look  back  upon  the  race  of  men  who  first  emigra- 
ted to  this  country,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  its  future 
greatness.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth,  a  spir- 
it of  enterprise  was  abroad  in  Europe,  which  promis- 
ed great  advantages  to  mankind.  The  English  na- 
tion, which  hitherto  had  not  done  much  by  way  of 
making  discoveries,  or  forming  settlements,  now  be- 
gan to  awake,  and  to  make  a  struggle  to  place  her- 
self on  the  same  footing  with  Portugal  and  Spain. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  friend  and  relative  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  were  commissioned  "  with  vice- 
roy authority,"  over  all  the  lands  they  might  discov- 
er. The  enterprise  was  marked  with  one  disaster 
after  another  until  their  principal  ship  was  lost  and 
with  it  a  learned  journalist,  Budeius,  a  Hungarian, 
and  soon  after  Sir  Gilbert  himself  perished,  with  all 
his  crew,  in  a  storm.  Distressed  but  not  overwhelm- 
ed. Sir  Walter  continued  his  exertions  for  discover- 
ies, but  with  no  success.  For  a  while  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Sir  Walter's  expeditions  discouraged  the 
most  enterprising  from  attempting  the  planting  of 
colonies  in  North  America.  A  few  trading  vessels 
came  along  the  coast  and  explored  some  parts  of  it 
that  had  not  l)een  much  known  before,  but  made  no 
settlements.  In  this  state  of  apathy  a  champion  for 
colonization  arose,  who  spared  no  pains  in  the  cause  ; 
this  was  Richard  Hackluyt,  a  prebendary  of  West- 
minster. He  preached  upon  the  subject  with  great 
success  ;  his  views  were  large,  and  were  enforced 
with  argument  and  eloquence. 

In  1606,  a  corporation  was  formed  for  a  new  ef- 
fort. Many  joined  in  the  scheme  from  patriot- 
ick  motives,  as  we  now  subscribe  for  railroads,  turn- 
pikes, or  canals,  not  calculating  upon  exorbitant  prof- 
its, but  wishing  to  do  something  for  publick  good. 
To  carry  their  intention  into  effect,  a  vessel  of  only 
one  hundred  tuns,  and  two  small  barques,  were  ta- 
ken up ;  Captain  Newport  was  commander,  and  Mr. 
Percy,  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was 
in  the  enterprise,  but  the  soul  of  it  was  Captain  John 
Smith.  He  has  justly  been  called  the  father  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  what  state  would  not  be  proud  of  such  a 
founder  ?  He  had  in  his  elements  the  "  hardihood 
of  antiquity,"  the  lofty  daring  of  the  enamoured  cru- 
sader, and  the  science  of  the  thorough  bred  tactician 
01  modern  days,  and  all  united  to  that  amenity  of 
manners  which  charms  every  where,  and  every 
one,  and  ''in  every  age,  in  polished  or  in  savage  life. 
When  he  embarked  in  the  cause  of  Virginia  he  was 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  yet  his  fame  had  reached  the  ears  of  all  Europe. 
His  life  had  been  one  continued  blaze  of  chivalry. 
He  received  a  good  early  classical  education  ;  but 
his  parents  dying  when  he  was  only  thirteen  years 
of  age,  he  was  left  to  himself.  He  studied  the  art 
of  war  by  himself,  and  visited  France  and  Spain  as  a 
chevalier  of  honour,  and  a  soldier  of  fortune  ;  at 
length  he  found  himself  in  the  Hungarian  army 
which  was  at  war  with  the  Turks,  and  was  besie- 
ging the  city  of  Regall.  The  besiegers  were  thought 
slow  by  the  besieged.     The  ladies  of  Regall  prepar- 


ed to  have  some  amusement,  such  as  the  dames  o' 
Damascus  and  Tunis  had  seen  in  the  days  of  the 
crusades.  Turkish  pride  took  fire.  The  Christian 
army  was  challenged  to  produce  a  champion  for  a 
single  combat,  "  head  for  head."  The  challenge 
was  accepted.  The  Hungarian  chiefs  cast  lots  for 
the  honour  of  meeting  the  Turk.  Fate,  probably,  a 
little  disciplined  by  management,  gave  the  honour 
to  the  English  soldier  of  fortune.  His  prowess  was 
known.  The  army  had  seen  him  couch  his  lance, 
and  bare  his  blade,  and  their  hopes  beat  high  for  his 
success.  The  warriours  met  ;  all  due  courtesies 
were  strictly  observed  on  both  sides.  The  combat 
ensued — the  Christian  triumphed.  The  head  of  the 
Turk  was  severed  from  his  body,  and  knotted  to  the 
mane  of  the  horse  which  had  borne  the  conquerer. 
A  friend  of  the  deceased  challenged  the  first  day's 
conquerour  ;  he  had  this  right  by  the  laws  of  hon- 
our. The  head  of  another  chieftain  was  the  prize 
to  the  valour  of  the  Christian  knight.  The  challenge 
was  now  made  by  the  victor,  and  he  was  a  third 
time  equally  successful.  The  ages  of  chivalry  had 
not  then  gone  for  ever  ;  for  on  his  return  to  England, 
youth,  beauty,  taste,  fashion,  wealth  and  rank  clus- 
tered around  him,  to  see  one  who  had  rivalled  the 
best  days  of  martial  glory.  He  was  modest,  bland, 
and  unmoved  at  all  his  honours.  His  whole  heart 
was  occupied  by  the  love  of  glory  ;  no  other  love 
was  there  ;  its  pulses  beat  with  generosity,  gratitude, 
friendship,  and  patriotism,  but  with  nothing  of  a  soft- 
er nature. 

Smith's  mind  was  full  of  activity  and  enterprise, 
for  he  had  no  sooner  landed  on  these  shores,  than 
he  prepared  an  exploring  expedition,  in  order  to  give 
his  employers  a  full  account  of  the  country,  its  soil, 
bays,  harbours,  rivers,  produce,  and  all  the  statisticks 
which  might  be  gathered  ;  but  Wingfield  and  part 
of  his  companions  turned  their  whole  attention  to 
searching  for  gold,  which,  as  Smith  foresaw,  ended 
in  mortification  and  poverty.  He  forewarned  them 
of  the  effects  of  their  folly,  but  in  vain.  From  his 
forecast  he  saved  the  colony,  and  by  his  fearlessness, 
good  sense,  and  industry,  he  collected  a  greater  mass 
of  information  respecting  the  country  he  with  others 
had   come  to  colonize,  than  was  ever  before  known. 

In  one  of  his  tours  of  survey,  he,  after  performing 
miracles  of  valour,  was  taken  by  the  Indians  and 
carried  to  Powhatan,  the  highest  sachem  of  the  coun- 
try. He  was  sentenced  to  die.  His  head  was  laid 
on  the  block  of  stone,  and  the  clubs  were  uplifted  to 
beat  him  to  death,  when  female  tenderness  came  to 
his  succour.  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  Powhatan, 
rushed  between  the  executioners  and  their  victim, 
and  covered  his  head  with  her  own.  Poetry,  paint- 
ing, and  sculpture,  have  tried  to  give  immortality  to 
this  event :  but  they  have  added  nothing  to  the  mor- 
al beauty  of  the  scene — that  is  inherent  in  the  story  ; 
no  meager  terms  can  diminish  its  interest ;  no  swell 
of  language  increase  its  lustre  ;  even  the  cold  chro- 
nologist  stops  to  say  something  affecting  upon  it,  and 
the  annalist  grows  eloquent  as  he  puts  it  upon  his 
record.  Smith  was  not  only  saved,  but  in  two  days 
afterward  restored  to  liberty,  to  undertake  new  en- 
terprises. The  next  year  Smith  made  his  voyage 
towards  the   source  of  the  Chesapeake.     He  sailed 
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in  an  open  boat  three  thousand  miles.  This  was  a 
much  greater  feat  thtr.  the  Argonautick  expedition. 
The  Indians,  full  of  sagacity,  soon  saw  that  he  was 
the  master  spirit  of  the  colony,  and  they  feared  and 
respected  liim  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  white 
\      men. 

It  was  not  until  1609  that  Virginia,  under  a  new 
charter,  began  to  flourish  ;  but  still  the  colony  had 
great  difficulties  to  encounter.  Powhatan  had,  from 
the  imprudence  of  some  of  the  white  men,  determi- 
ned, at  one  blow,  to  extirpate  the  whole  race.  The 
Indian  girl  who  was  the  preserver  of  Smith  was  now 
the  tutelary  angel  of  the  whole  body  of  the  whites. 
She  apprized  the  colonists  of  the  intended  massacre  ; 
she  ran,  after  her  father  had  retired  to  sleep,  nine  or 
ten  miles  through  the  woods,  and  returned  without 
exciting  his  suspicion.  Her  sagacity  was  equal  to 
her  kindness,  for  she  refused  the  valuable  presents  of- 
fered her  for  the  services  she  had  rendered,  for  they 
migb',  have  led  to  the  suspicion  of  her  having  made 
the  communication.  The  next  year  Smith  having 
returned  to  England,  his  parental  care  and  sage  ad- 
vice were  wanting,  and  the  whole  colony  came  near 
starving.  Their  distress  was  so  great,  they  had" 
made  arrangements  to  leave  the  soil  forever :  but 
were  happily  prevented  by  timely  succours  from 
England.  In  1613,  the  Indian  princess  Pocahontas 
married  Mr.  Rolfe,  and  embarked  for  England. 
She  met  with  a  cordial  reception  there.  Smith  sent 
a  memorial  to  the  q\ieen,  detailing  all  the  great  ser- 
vices she  had  rendered  him  and  the  infant  colony. 
It  was  a  most  eloquent  appeal  to  her  sense  of  justice 
toward  one  so  great  and  good.  Pocahontas  did 
not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  favours  of  the  court,  or  the 
society  of  her  husband,  for  she  died  as  she  was 
about  to  embark  for  Virginia,  leaving  one  child,  from 
whom  has  descended  several  respectable  and  intellec- 
tual families.  Smith  was  the  soul  of  truth  and  hon- 
our, and  in  this  memorial,  he  ventured  to  assert, 
that  genius,  virtue,  and  philanthropy,  were  not  con- 
fined to  civilized  man,  but  were  to  be  found  every 
where,  and  in  every  age  ;  that  affectionate  hearts 
have  beat  in  bosoms  of  every  hue,  whether  the  pos- 
sessor roamed  the  forest  or  clustered  in  the  city. 
The  eulogy  made  by  Smith  upon  Pocahontas  to  the 
queen,  should  be  preserved  among  those  beautiful 
exhibitions  of  gratitude  and  affection  which  make 
up  the  gems  of  history,  and  attract  the  attention  of 
successive  generations. 

New  England  is  much  indebted  to  John  Smith, 
for  he  gave  the  first  accurate  account  of  that  terri- 
tory. In  1614  he  examined  the  coast  and  made  a 
chart  of  it.  His  keen  eye  saw  every  thing  and  he 
described  it  with  great  simplicity.  He  changed 
some  of  the  old  names,  such  as  Cape  Cod  to  Cape 
James,  and  gave  names  to  places  that  had  not  been 
honoured  with  names  previously.  Some  of  his  new 
names  have  since  been  altered,  and  many  of  the 
old  resumed.  Smith  had  published  his  voyages  to 
Virginia  in  1608,  and  old  Purchas  had  put  some  of 
his  marvellous  adventures  in  Europe  and  Asia,  into 
his  collection.  Smith  made  a  second  voyage  to 
New  England  in  1615,  and  gave  a  description  of  the 
country  in  1617.  The  "  Trials  of  New  England," 
was  published  several  years  after  these  works  we 
have  mentioned.  No  historian,  since  his  day,  who 
has  written  upon  Virginia  or  New  England,  knew 
half   so   much  of  the  natural  advantages  of  these 


countries,    and    their    capabilities   of  SHjpporting  a 
vigorous  population  as  he  did. 

Exhausltd  by  incessant  exertions  and  incredible 
labours,  this  soldier,  mariner,  admiral,  governor,  this 
magician  over  hearts,  this  elegant  author,  this  pat- 
riot, returned  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  there,  in 
1631,  breathed  his  last,  not  having  at  the  time  of  his 
death  one  acre  of  land  in  the  new  world,  to  which 
he  had  been  a  greater  benefactor  than  any  other 
mortal  who  had  then  coasted  its  shores,  or  trod  upon 
its  soil.  With  the  spirit  of  just  calculation  he  fore- 
told the  glories  which  were  fast  coming  upon  this 
country.  All  the  visions  of  our  growth  crowded 
upon  his  soul.  England  has  given  him  no  monu" 
ment,  but  America  owes  him  a  pyramid. 


THE  WHITE  INDIANS. 

It  is  a  fact,  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that 
there  does  exist  in  the  far  west,  at  least  two  small 
tribes  or  bands  of  white  people.  One  of  these 
bands  is  called  Mawkei/s.  They  reside  in  Mexico, 
on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
between  three  hundred  and  five  hundred  miles  from 
Santa  Fe,  towards  California;  and  in  a  valley  which 
makes  a  deep  notch  into  the  mountain,  surrounded 
by  high  and  impassable  ridges,  and  which  can  only 
be  entered  by  a  narrow  pass  from  the  southwest. 
They  are  represented,  by  trappers  and  hunters  of 
the  west,  known  to  the  writer  of  this,  to  be  men 
of  veracity,  to  be  an  innocent,  inoffensive  people, 
living  by  agriculture,  and  raising  great  numbers  of 
horses  and  mules,  both  of  which  are  used  by  them 
for  food.  They  cultivate  maize,  pumpions,  and 
beans,  in  large  quantities. 

These  people  are  frequently  plundered  by  their 
more  warlike  neighbours  ;  to  which  they  submit, 
without  resorting  to  deadly  weapons  to  repel  the 
aggressors. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  Mawkeys,  and  in  the 
same  range  of  country,  is  another  band  of  the  same 
description,  called  Nabhehoes.  A  description  of 
either  of  these  tribes,  will  answer  for  both.  They 
have  been  described  to  the  writer,  by  two  men  in 
whose  veracity  the  fullest  confidence  may  be  placed  ; 
and  they  say  the  men  are  of  the  common  stature, 
with  light  flaxen  hair,  light  blue  eyes,  and  that  their 
skin  is  of  the  most  delicate  whiteness.  One  of  my 
intbrmants  who  saw  seven  of  these  people  at  Santa 
Fe,  in  1821,  in  describing  the  Mawkeys,  says: — 
"  They  are  as  much  whiter  than  I  am,  as  I  am  whiter 
than  the  darkest  Indian  in  the  Creek  nation  ;"  and 
my  informant  was  of  as  good  a  complexiod  as  white 
men  generally  are. 

A  trapper  on  one  occasion,  in  a  wandering  ex- 
cursion, arrived  at  a  village  of  the  Mawkeys.  He 
was  armed  with  a  rifle,  a  pair  of  belt-pistols,  knife 
and  tomahawk  ;  all  of  which  were  new  to  them,  and 
appeared  to  excite  their  wonder  and  surprise.  After 
conversing  some  time,  by  signs,  he  fired  one  of  his 
pistols  ;  instantly  the  whole  group  around  him  fell 
to  the  earth,  in  the  utmost  consternation  ;  they  en 
treated  him  not  to  hurt  them,  and  showed  in  several 
ways,  that  they  thought  him  a  supernatural  being. 
He  saw  vast  numbers  of  horses  and  mules  about  the 
village.  Western  Democrat    . 


Capluru  ol  Major  Aiuli\-. 


MAJOR  ANDRE. 


Andre  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Lichfield, 
and  to  have  been  born  there  in  1751.  In  1769  he 
met  at  Buxton  a  Miss  Honoria  S ,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  an  immediate  attachment,  which  became 
one  of  remarkable  devotedness  on  his  part,  and  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  also  returned  by  the  lady. 
Her  friends,  however,  interfered,  and  she  was  induc- 
ed not  only  to  discontinue  her  correspondence  with 
Andre,  but  some  years  after  to  give  her  hand  to  an- 
other. Meanwhile  Andre  had  become  a  clerk  in  a 
commercial  house  in  London.  But  on  receiving  in- 
lidligence  of  Miss  S.'s  marriage  he  determined  to 
t|iiit  both  his  profession  and  his  country,  and  having 
procured  a  commission  in  the  army,  he  proceeded 
with  his  regiment  to  North  America,  then  the  seat  of 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Li  this 
new  field  of  enterprise  his  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments soon  raised  him  to  distini-tion  ;  and  he  attained 
the  rank  of  major,  with  the  appointment  of  adjutant- 
general  to  the  North  American  army.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1780  major  Andre  was  with  the  troops  which 
occupied  the  town  of  New  York  under  the  command 
of  general  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  when  the  infamous  Ar- 
nold, who  had  been  entrusted  by  Washington  with 
the  important  post  of  West  Point  on  the  Hudson, 
nbdut  60  miles  above  New  York,  sent  over  to  the 
British  commander  his  proposals  for  delivering  that 
fortress  into  his  bauds — a  scheme  which,  if  it  had 
succeeded,  might  not  improbably  have  put  an  end  to  i 
the  war.  On  Arnold's  overtures  being  accepted,  [ 
Andre  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  negociation  with  J 


him.       After   some    correspondence    under   feigned 
names,  Andre  and  Arnold  met  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  on  Friday  the  22d  of  September,  when  eve- 
rything was  arranged  for  the  execution  of  the  plot  on 
tiie  following  Monday,  and  the  necessary  information 
in  writing  was  put  into  Andre's  hands  to  be  delivered 
to  general    Clinton.     Unfortunately  for  Andre,   the 
boatmen  who  had  brought  him   on  shore  from  the 
English  sloop  of  war  in  which  he  had  come  up  the 
river,  having  had  their  suspicions  or  fears  awakened, 
refused,  although  he  bore  a  flag  of  truce  from  general 
Arnold,  to  convey  him  back,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
determine  upon  attempting  to  make  his  way  to  New 
York  by  land.     Arnold,  to  whom  he  returned,  insist- 
ed, in  these  circumstances,  that  he  should  exchanije 
liis    military  uniform  for  a  plain  cnat ;    and  to  this 
Andre  reluctandy  consented.     A  person  of  the  name 
of  Smith  was  then  sent  away  with  him  as  a  guide, 
and  they  set  out  together;  but  when  they  reached  the 
next  post,  ihey  found  themselves  obliged,  in  order  to 
prevent  suspicion,  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  to  remain  there   for  the   night. 
Next  morning  they  proceeded  on  their  journey,  and 
Smith  haviiig  conilucted  his  charge  lill  they  had  come 
within  view  of  the  Enijlish  lines,  left  him  a  little  be- 
low Pine's  Bridge,  a  village  on  the  Croton.     Andre 
rode  on  alone  for  about  four  leaff\ies  farther,  when  as 
he  was  entering  the  village  of  Tarrytowu,  his  horse 
was  suddenly  taken  hold  of  by  three  men,  who  turned 
out  to  belong  to  the  New  York  militia.      With  unac- 
countable imprudence,  Andre  assumed  that  they  were 
of  the  English  party,  and  instead  of  producing  hia 
passpoil,  desired  |heni  not  to  detait^  hiin,  as  he  was  a 
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British  officer.     When  he  found  his  mistake,  he  en- 
deavored to  induce  them  to  let  him  go  by  the  offer  of 
his  watch  and  the  most  tempting  promises;  but  the 
men  were  not  to  be  bribed,  and  having  found  the  im- 
portant papers  of  which  he  was  the  bearer  concealed 
in  his  boots,  they  immediately  conducted  him  to  the 
nearest  station.     His  first  anxiety  now  was  for  the 
safety  of  Arnold ;  and  he  prevailed  upon  the  officer 
in  command,  who  must  have  been  a  person  of  very 
little  perspicacity,  to  forward  a  notice  of  his  capture 
to  that  general,  by  which  the  traitor  obtained  the  op- 
portunity of  escaping  with  his  life.     Having  secured 
this  point,  Andre  now  stated  who  he  was,  on  which 
he  was  conducted  to  the  presence  of  general  Washing- 
ton at  Tappan  or  Orange  Town.     On  tlie  25th,  his 
case  was  submitted  by  the  American  general  to  the 
consideration  of  a  board  of  fourteen  general  officers, 
among  whom  were  Rochambeau  and  Lafayette,  who 
had  recently  arrived  with  the  troops  from  France. 
Before  this  tribimal,  Andre  urged  that  he  had  come 
on  shore  under  the  sanction  of  a  passport,  or  flag  of 
truce,  transmitted  to  him  by  Arnold,  who  was,  at  the 
time  of  granting  it,  a  major-general  in  the  American 
army,  and  of  course  had  authority  so  to  act.    But  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  found  disguised  and 
bearing  a  false  name  was  considered  as  taking  from 
him  the  benefit  of  this  plea,  although  he  proved  that 
in  both  these  points  he  had  acted  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  Arnold,  under  whose  orders    he  was 
while  he  bore  his  flag  of  truce.     The  decision  of  the 
court-martial,  though  the  members  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  unanimous,  as  has  sometimes  been  assert- 
ed, was  that  the  prisoner  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
spy ;  and  he  was  accordingly  sentenced  to  be  execu- 
ted.    Both  entreaties  and    remonstrances  were  em- 
ployed in  vain  by  general  Clinton  to  avert  his  fate  ; 
but  as  retaliation  was  not  taken  by  the  execution  of 
any  American  prisoners,  it  may  be  inferred  that  rt  was 
felt  even  by  the  English  that  his  sentence  was  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  martial  law.     He  himself  exhibit- 
ed the  most  perfect  resignation  to  his  fate,  and  does 
not  after  his  condemnation  appear  to  have  disputed 
the  justice  of  the  decision  under  which  he  was  to 
suff'er.     He  only  begged  tliat  his  death  might  be  that 
of  a  soldier.     He  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  court-martial  upon  this  point;  but 
when  upon  being  brought  to  the  fatal  spot,  on  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  October,  he  perceived  that  he 
was  to  perish  on  a  gibbet,  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  but 
a  momentary  pang,"  and  gave  no  further  expression 
to  his  feelings.     He  died  with  the  respect  even  of 
those  who  had  found  themselves  obliged  to  execute 
him.     "  Andre,"  said  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,   "  has  met  Ills  fate,  and   with    tliat  Ibrlitiide 
which  was  expected  from  an  accomplished  man  and 
a  gallant  officer."     A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  at  the  public  expense,  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. 

Whatever  the  books  which  are  considered  the 
standard  authorities  upon  international  law  may  say 
in  reference  to  such  a  case  as  that  of  Andre,  there  is 
no  good  apology  for  his  conduct.  To  say  that  he 
acted  under  the  orders  of  an  officer  whom  he  knew 
to  be  playing  the  part  of  a  traitor,  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  any  excidpation.  There  would  be  no  secii- 
ritv  for  an  army  or  a  government  if  it  were  not  to  be 
at  liberty,  when  it  had  them  in  its  power,  to  punish 
persons  detected  in  devising  such  plots  as  this  of  Ar- 


nold and  Andre,  under  whatever  subferfuge  ihey 
might  attempt  to  shelter  themselves.  The  having 
recourse  to  tlie  use  of  a  flag  of  truce,  in  such  circum- 
stances, must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  trick.  General 
Clinton  and  Arnold  were  the  great  culprits,  of  whom 
the  latter  only  has  received  his  due  share  of  oppro- 
brium. 

To  his  last  moment  Andre  had  cherished  the  hope- 
less passion  which  had  driven  him  from  his  country 
and  his  early  pursuits.  In  a  letter  written  after  his 
capture,  which  has  been  printed,  he  states  that  when 
he  was  stript  of  everything,  he  had   concealed  the 

picture  of  Honoria  S in  his  mouth.     This  lady, 

although  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  been  inform- 
ed of  the  event,  had  died  of  consumption  only  a  few 
months  before. 

Tliis  unfortunate  officer  was  a  person  of  cultivated 
mind  and  elegant  accomplishments.  He  excelled  in 
painting  and  music,  and  was  also  no  despicable  wri- 
ter of  verse.  His  humorous  poem,  entiUed  the  Cow- 
chase,  which  appeared  in  three  successive  portions 
at  New  York,  in  1780,  the  last  being  published  on 
the  very  day  on  which  its  author  was  taken  prisoner, 
is  a  production  of  decided  talent.  It  is  in  the  style 
of  Cowper's  JoAn  Gilpin,  which  celebrated  poem  was 
not  written  till  some  years  later — Penny  Cyclopedia. 


American  Mechanics. — It  is  stated  in  the  New 
York  Herald  that  a  company  in  Trieste,  Austria,  have 
despatched  an  agent  to  this  country  to  buy  the  entire 
machinery  of  a  flouring  mill,  and  to  take  it  over  to 
Trieste.  Some  shipments  of  wheat  having  been 
made  to  the  United  States  from  Austria  in  1836-'37, 
it  was  ascertained  by  those  who  sent  it,  that  when  it 
was  ground  up  in  this  country,  better  flour  and  more 
in  quantity  was  produced  than  could  be  obtained  from 
the  same  quantity  of  wheat  in  Austria.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  caused  the  mission  of  a  special  agent 
for  the  purpose  aliove  named.     The  Herald  adds  : 

"  This  movement  is  but  the  first  of  a  series  towards 
an  extensive  business  to  be  done  by  the  United  States 
in  the  manufacture  of  mills  and  machinery  for  Euro- 
pean nations.  Already  has  this  country  sent  out  to 
France,  England,  Russia,  Turkey.  Austria,  and  Eu- 
ropean countries,  steam-ships,  sailing  vessels  of  all 
kinds,  locomotives,  steam  engines,  cotton  gins,  print- 
ing presses,  mill  machines,  and  all  kinds  of  improve- 
ments in  every  description  of  machinery  ;  and  Mr. 
Cociiian  has  supplied  the  Pacha  of  Esypt  with  guns 
to  carrv  on  the  war  with  the  allied  powers.  We  liave 
steam-frigates  nn  the  stocks  for  Spain,  and  for  Russia 
in  our  waters,  printing  presses  for  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, just  finishing'  :ii  Hoe's  foundery  ;  many-cham- 
bered cannon  just  finished  for  the  Pacha  h.y  Cochran  ; 
rifles  and  guns  on  their  way  to  France  ;  American 
cotton  gins  just  finislied  and  put  up  by  an  American 
in  Manchester  ;  and  in  fact  all  sorts  of  machinery  ma- 
king, are  to  be  made  for  the  old  world,  by  the  enter- 
prising, industrious,  and  ingenious  artisans  of  the  new 
world." 


The  entire  population  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
is  108,837,  being  a  gain  of  11,641  since  1830.  The 
value  of  agricultural  crops  and  stocks  is  estimated  at 
.'53,275,750.  There  are  1600  persons  over  20  years 
of  age  who  are  unable  to  read  or  write. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

JOHN   ANDRE. 
[From  Knapp's  American  Biography.] 

John  Andre,  aiddecamp  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
and  adjutant-general  iif  the  British  arm)'  in  the  Rev- 
ohitionary  war,  was  born  in  England,  in  1749.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  and  a  consideral)le 
merchant  in  ttie  Levant  trade  ;  he  died  in  1769. 
Young  Andre  was  destined  to  mercantile  business, 
and  attended  his  father's  couniing-house,  after  hav- 
ing spent  some  years  for  his  education  at  Geneva. 
He  first  entered  the  army  in  January,  1771.  At  this 
time  he  had  a  strong  attachment  to  Honoria  Sneyd, 
who  afterward  married  Mr.  Edgeworth.  In  1772 
he  visited  the  courts  of  Germany,  and  returned  to 
England  in  1773.  He  landed  at  Pliiladelphia  in 
September  1774,  as  lieutenant  of  the  Royal  English 
Fusileers  ;  and  soon  proceeded  by  way  of  Boston, 
to  Canada  to  join  his  regiment.  In  1775  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Montgomery,  at  St.  John's  ;  but 
was  afterward  exchanged,  and  appointed  captain. 
In  the  summer  of  1777  he  was  appointed  aid  to 
Gen.  Grey,  and  was  present  at  the  engagements  in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  in  1777  and  1778. 
On  the  return  of  Gen.  Grey,  he  was  appointed  aid 
to  Gen.  Clinton.  In  1780  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major,  and  made  adjutant-general  of  the 
British  army. 

After  Arnnld  had  intimated  to  the  British,  in  1780, 
his  intention  of  delivering  up  West  Point  to  them. 
Major  Andre  was  selected  as  the  person,  to  whom 
the  maturifig  of  Arnold's  treason,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  its  execution  should  be  committed.  A 
correspondfence  was  for  some  time  carried  on  be- 
tween them  under  a  mercantile  disguise  and  the 
feigned  iiunios  of  Gustavus  and  Anderson  ;  and  at 
length,  to  faciliiate  their  commimications,  the  Vul- 
ture sloop-of-war  moved  up  the  North  river,  and  took 
a  station  convenient  for  the  purpose,  but  not  so  near 
as  to  excite  suspicion.  An  interview  was  agreed 
on,  and  in  the  night  of  September  21,  1780,  he  was 
taken  in  a  boat,  which  was  despatched  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  carried  to  the  beach,  without  the  posts  of 
both  armies,  under  a  pass  for  John  Anderson.  He 
met  General  Arnold  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Smith. 
While  the  conference  was  yet  unfinished  daylight 
approached  ;  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  discovery, 
it  was  proposed  that  he  should  remain  concealed  till 
the  succeeding  night.  He  is  understood  to  have 
refused  to  be  carried  within  the  American  posts, 
but  the  promise  made  him  by  Arnold  to  respect  this 
objection  was  not  observed.  He  was  carried  within 
them  contr^y  to  his  wishes  and  against  his  knowl- 
edge. He  continued  with  Arnold  the  succeeding 
day,  and  when  on  the  following  night,  he  proposed 
to  return  to  the  Vulture,  the  boatman  refused  to  carry 
him,  because  she  had  during  the  day  shifted  her 
taiion,  in  consequence  of  a  gun  having  been  moved 
to  the  shore  and  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  This 
embarrassing  circumstance  reduced  him  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  endeavouring  to  reach  New  York  by  land. 
Yielding  with  reluctance  to  the  urgent  representa- 
tions of  Arnold,  he  laid  aside  his  regimentals,  which 
he  had  hitherto  worn  under  a  surtout,  and  put  on  a 
suit  of  plain  clothes  ;  and  receiving  a  pass  t'rom  the 
American  general,  authorizing  him,  under  the  feign- 
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ed  name  of  John  Anderson,  to  proceed  on  the  pub- 
lick  service  to  the  White  Plains,  or  lower  if  he 
thought  proper,  he  set  out  on  his  return  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  twenty-second,  accompanied  by  Joshu? 
Smith,  and  passed  the  night  at  Crompond.  The 
next  morning  he  crossed  the  Hudson  to  King's  ferry 
on  the  east  side.  A  little  beyond  the  Croton,  Smith 
deeming  him  safe,  bade  him  adieu.  He  had  passed 
all  the  guards  and  posts  on  the  road  without  suspi- 
cion, and  was  proceeding  to  New  York  in  perfect 
security,  when  September  twenty-third,  one  of  the 
three  military  men,  who  were  employed  with  others 
in  scouting-parties  between  the  lines  of  the  two  ar- 
mies, springing  suddenly  from  his  covert  into  the 
road,  seized  the  reins  of  his  bridle  and  stopped  his 
horse.  Instead  of  producing  his  pass,  Andre  with  a 
want  of  self-possession,  which  can  be  attributed  only 
to  a  kind  Providence,  asked  the  man  hastily  where 
he  belonged,  and  being  answered,  "to  below,"  re- 
plied immediately,  "  and  so  do  I."  He  then  declared 
himself  to  be  a  British  officer,  on  urgent  business, 
and  begged  that  he  might  not  be  detained.  The 
other  two  militia  men  coming  up  at  this  moment,  he 
discovered  his  mistake  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  repair 
it.  He  offered  them  his  purse  and  a  valuable  watch, 
to  which  he  added  the  most  tempting  promises  of 
ample  reward  and  permanent  provision  from  the  gov- 
eriunent,  if  they  would  permit  him  to  escape  ;  but 
his  offers  were  rejected  without  hesitation. 

The  militia  men,  whose  names  were  John  Pauld- 
ing, David  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Wart,  proceed- 
ed to  search  him.  They  found  concealed  in  his 
boots  exact  returns,  in  Arnold's  handwriting,  of  the 
state  of  the  forces,  ordnance,  and  defences  at  West 
Point  and  its  dependancies  ;  critical  remarks  on  the 
works,  and  an  estimate  of  the  men  ordinarily  em- 
ployed in  them,  with  other  interesting  papers.  An- 
dre was  carried  before  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jameson, 
the  officer  commanding  the  scouting  parties  on  the 
lines,  and  regardless  of  himself,  and  only  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  Arnold,  he  still  maintained  the  char- 
acter which  he  had  assumed,  and  requested  Jameson 
to  inform  his  commanding  officer,  that  Anderson 
was  taken.  A  letter  was  accordingly  sent  to  Arnold 
and  the  traitor,  thus  becoming  acquainted  with  his 
danger,  escaped.  The  narrative  of  the  bearer  of 
this  letter,  Mr.  Solomon  Allen,  is  given  in  the  sketch 
of  his  life  ;  it  differs  in  several  respects  from  the 
account  of  the  affair  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Ameri- 
cana, and  throws  light  upon  circumstances  which 
have  been  heretofore  obscure. 

A  board  of  general  officers,  of  which  Major-Gen- 
eral  Greene  was  president,  and  the  two  foreign  gen- 
erals, Lafayette  and  Steuben,  were  members,  was 
called  to  report  a  precise  state  of  the  case  of  Andre, 
who  had  acknowledged  himself  adjutant-general  of 
the  British  army,  and  to  determine  in  what  charac- 
ter he  was  to  be  considered,  and  to  what  punish- 
ment he  was  liable.  He  received  from  the  board 
every  mark  of  indulgent  attention  ;  and  from  a  sense 
of  justice,  as  well  as  of  delicacy,  he  was  informed 
on  the  first  opening  of  the  examination,  that  he  was 
at  perfect  liberty  not  to  answer  any  interrogatory 
which  might  embarrass  his  own  feelings.  But  ho 
disdained  every  evasion,  and  frankly  acknowledged 
everything  which  was  material  to  his  condemnation. 

"  I  came,"  said  he,  "  to  hold  a  communication 
with  a  general  officer  of  the  American  army,  by  the 
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order  of  my  own  commander.  I  entered  the  American 
lines  by  an  unquestionable  authority  :  when  I  passed 
from  ihem  it  was  by  the  same  authority.  I  used  no 
deception.  I  had  heard  that  a  Provincial  officer  had 
repented  of  the  course  he  had  taiven,  and  that  he 
avowed,  that  he  never  meant  to  go  so  far  as  he  had 
gone  in  resisting  the  authority  of  his  king.  The 
British  commander  was  willing  to  extend  to  him  the 
king's  clemency  ;  yea,  his  bounty,  in  hopes  to  allure 
others  to  do  the  same.  I  made  no  plans  ;  I  exam- 
ined no  works  ; — I  only  received  his  communica- 
tions, and  was  on  my  way  to  return  to  the  army,  and 
to  make  known  all  that  I  had  learned  from  a  general 
officer  in  your  camp.  Is  this  the  office  of  a  spy  ? 
I  never  should  have  acted  in  that  light,  and  what  1 
have  done  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  spy.  I  have 
noted  neither  your  strength,  nor  nakedness.  If  there 
be  wrong  in  the  transaction,  is  it  mine  ? 

"  The  office  of  a  spy,  a  soldier  has  a  right  tn 
refuse  ;  but  to  carry  and  fetch  communications  with 
another  army,  1  never  heard  was  criminal.  The 
circumstances  which  followed  after  my  interview 
with  General  Arnold,  were  not  in  my  power  to  con- 
trol.    He  alone  had  the  management  of  them. 

"  It  is  said  that  I  rode  in  disguise.  I  rode  for 
security,  incog,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  but  other  than 
criminal  deeds  induce  one  to  do  this.  I  was  not 
bound  to  wear  my  uniform  any  longer  than  it  was 
expedient  or  politick.  I  scorn  the  name  of  a  spy  ; 
brand  my  offence  with  some  other  title,  if  it  change 
not  the  punishment,  I  beseech  you.  It  is  not  death 
I  fear.  I  am  buoyed  above  it  by  a  consciousness  of 
having  intended  to  discharge  my  duty  in  an  honour- 
able manner. 

"  Plans,  it  is  said,  were  found  with  me.  This  is 
true  ;  but  they  were  not  mine  ;  yet  I  must  tell  yon, 
honestly,  that  they  would  have  been  communicated 
if  I  had  not  been  taken.  They  were  sent  by  Gen- 
eral Arnold  to  the  British  commander,  and  I  should 
have  delivered  them.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
I  spurn  the  thought  of  attempting  to  screen  myself 
by  criminating  another;  but  as  far  as  I  am  concern- 
ed, the  truth  shall  be  told,  whoever  suffers.  It  was 
the  allegiance  of  General  Arnold  that  I  came  out  to 
secure.  It  was  fair  to  presume  that  many  a  brave 
officer  would  be  glad,  at  this  time,  to  have  been  able 
to  retrace  his  steps  ;  at  least  we  have  been  so  in- 
formed. Shall  I,  who  came  out  to  negotiate  this 
allegiance  onlj',  be  treated  as  one  who  came  to  spy 
out  the  weakness  of  a  camp  ?  If  these  actions  are 
alike,  I  have  to  learn  my  moral  code  anew. 

"  Gentlemen  oificers,  be  it  understood  that  I  am 
no  supplicant  for  mercy  ;  that  I  ask  only  from  Om- 
nipotence, not  from  human  beings.  Justice  is  all 
I  claim  ;  that  justice  which  is  neither  swayed  by 
prejudice  nor  distorted  by  passion  ;  but  that  which 
flows  from  honourable  minds,  directed  by  virtuous 
determinations.  I  hear,  gentlemen,  that  my  case  is 
likened  to  that  of  Captain  Hale,  in  1776.  I  have 
heard  of  him  and  his  misfortunes.  I  wish  that  in  all 
that  dignifies  man,  that  adorns  and  elevates  human 
nature,  1  could  be  named  with  that  accomplished,  but 
unfortunate  officer.  His  fate  was  wayward  and  un- 
timely he  was  cut  off  yet  younger  than  I  now  am.  But 
ours  are  not  parallel  cases.  He  went  out  knowing  that 
he  was  assuming  the  character  of  a  spy ;  he  took  all 
its  liabilities  on  his  head,  at  the  request  of  his  great 
commander.     He  was  ready  to  meet  what  he  as- 


simied,  and  all  its  consequences.  His  death  the  law 
of  nations  sanctioned.  It  may  be  complimentary  to 
compare  me  with  him,  still  it  would  be  unjust.  He 
took  his  life  in  his  hand  when  he  assumed  the  char- 
acter and  the  disguise.  I  assumed  no  disguise,  nor 
took  upon  myself  any  other  character  than  that  of  a 
British  officer,  who  had  business  to  transact  with  an 
American  officer. 

•'  In  fine,  I  ask  not  even  for  justice  ;  if  you  want 
a  victim  to  the  manes  of  those  fallen  untimely,  I 
may  as  well  be  that  victim  as  another.  I  have  in 
the  most  undisguised  manner  given  you  every  fact 
in  the  case.  I  rely  only  on  the  proper  construction 
of  these  facts.  Let  me  be  called  any  thing  but  a 
spy.  I  am  not  a  spy  ;  I  have  examined  nothing — 
learned  nothing — communicated  nothing  but  my  de- 
tention to  .■\rnold,  that  he  might  escape,  if  he  thought 
proper  so  10  do.  This  was,  as  I  conceived,  my  duty. 
I  liope  the  gallant  officer,  who  was  then  unsuspi- 
cious of  his  general,  will  not  be  condemned  for  the 
military  errour  he  committed. 

"  1  further  state  that  Smith,  who  was  the  medium 
of  connnunication,  did  not  know  any  part  of  our  con- 
ference, except  that  there  was  some  necessity  for 
secrecy.  He  was  counsel  in  various  matters  for 
General  Arnold,  and  from  all  the  intercourse  I  had 
with  him — and  it  was  Smith  who  lent  me  this  dress- 
coat  of  crimson,  on  being  told  by  General  Arnold 
that  my  business  was  of  that  private  nature  that  I 
did  not  wish  to  be  known  by  English  or  Americans 
— I  do  not  believe  that  he  had  even  a  suspicion  of 
my  errand.  On  me  your  wrath  should  fall  if  on  any 
one  ;  1  know  your  aflairs  look  gloomy,  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  I  should  be  sacrificed.  My  death 
can  do  your  cause  no  good.  Millions  of  friends  to 
your  struggle  in  England,  you  will  lose  if  you  con- 
demn me.  I  say  not  this  by  way  of  threat,  for  1 
know  brave  men  are  not  awed  by  them  ;  nor  will 
!irave  men  be  vindictive  because  they  are  desponding. 
I  should  not  have  said  a  word  had  it  not  been  for  the 
opinion  of  others,  which  I  am  bound  to  respect. 

"  I  have  done.  The  sentence  you  this  day  pro- 
nounce, will  go  down  to  posterity  with  exceeding 
great  distinctness  on  the  page  of  history  ;  and  if 
humanity  and  honour  mark  this  day's  decision,  your 
names,  each  and  all  of  you,  will  be  remembered  by 
both  nations,  when  they  have  grown  greater  and 
more  powerful  than  they  now  are  ;  but  if  misfortune. 
befalls  me,  I  shall,  in  time,  have  all  due  honours 
paid  to  my  memory.  The  martyr  is  kept  in  remem- 
brance when  the  tribunal  that  condemned  him  is  for- 
gotten. I  trust  this  hoi\ourable  court  will  believe 
me  when  1  say,  that  what  1  have  spoken,  comes 
from  no  idle  fears  of  a  coward.     I  have  done." 

The  court  deliberated  long ;  and  at  last  came  to 
the  decision,  that  Major  Audre  urns  a  spy,  and  ought 
to  suffer  death.  He  was  calm  as  a  philosopher, 
when  the  award  of  the  court  was  read. 

The  morning  of  the  second  of  October,  1780, 
dawned  upon  the  American  army.  This  time  was 
fixed  for  the  execution  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  some 
distance  from  the  prison  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  this  the  prisoner  desired  to  walk.  There  had 
been  some  fog  during  the  night,  which  was  now  set- 
tling about  the  surrounding  mountains.  Some  of 
the  leaves  had  begun  to  wear  an  autumnal  appear- 
ance. The  army  was  drawn  out  to  witness  the  sad 
spectacle.     He  passed  through  files  of  soldiers,  on 
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whose  pale  faces  sat  the  utmost  melancholy,  bowing 
j  to  every  one  he  knew. 

!  As  the  prisoner  came  within  sight  of  the  gallows, 
'I  he  turned  to  the  officers  who  were  with  him,  and 
I  said,  "  Could  not  this  have  been  otherwise  ?"  He 
was  answered,  "  No."  "  Well  then,"  said  he,  "it  is 
only  one  pang.  I  am  reconciled  to  my  death,  but 
not  to  the  inanner  of  it.  Soldiers,  bear  witness  that 
I  die  like  a  brave  man."  His  manly  air — his  cheek, 
fresh  as  from  morning  exercise — his  nerves,  firm  as 
ever  were  in  a  human  frame — his  softened  tone  of 
voice — his  sweet  smile — were  all  witnessed  by  the 
spectators  ;  and  as  he  was  launched  into  eternity,  a 
groan  involuntarily  burst  from  the  bottom  of  every 
bosoin. 

The  greatest  exertions  were  made  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  to  whom  Andre  was  particularly  dear,  to 
rescue  him  from  his  fate.  It  was  first  represented, 
that  he  came  on  shore  under  the  sanction  of  a  flag ; 
but  Washington  returned  an  answer  to  Clinton,  in 
which  he  stated,  that  Andre  had  himself  disclaimed 
the  pretext.  An  interview  was  next  proposed  be- 
tween Lieutenant-General  Robertson,  and  General 
Greene  ;  but  no  facts,  which  had  not  before  been 
considered,  were  made  known.  When  every  other 
exertion  failed,  a  letter  from  Arnold,  filled  with 
threats,  was  presented. 

The  sympathy  excited  among  the  American  offi- 
cers by  his  fate,  was  as  universal  as  it  is  unusual  on 
such  occasions  ;  and  proclaims  the  merit  of  him 
who  sufl'ered,  and  the  humanity  of  those  who  inflict- 
ed the  punishment.  .In  1821,  the  bones  of  Andre 
were  dug  up,  and  carried  to  his  native  land,  by  royal 
mandate. 

The  following  poem  from  the  pen  of  Andre,  was 
furnished  me  from  the  collection  of  that  veteran  offi- 
cer, and  profound  statesman.  Colonel  Burr,  whose 
library  will,  hereafter,  furni.sh  materials  for  the  his- 
torian of  the  Revolutionary  war ;  and  if  aided  by 
his  copious  reminiscences,  the  assistance  will  be 
invaluable  ;  for  no  man  ever  possessed  a  clearer 
head  or  a  stouter  heart.  We  have  had  much  of  pre- 
judice and  partiality  ;  it  is  time  to  get  at  the  truth. 
The  satire  of  this  poem  is  now  harmless  ; — the 
writer  and  his  subject  are  no  more.  He  swept 
about  him  with  a  free,  careless,  and  an  unjust  hand, 
but  all  wish  to  know  by  what  machinery  the  mighty 
struggle  was  managed,  and  every  scrap  that  was 
written,  and  every  thing  said  or  done  in  that  time, 
should  be  recorded.  It  is  a  relick  of  the  Revolution, 
and  that  is  a  sufiicient  apology  for  its  preservation. 

THE  COW-CHASE. 


To  drive  the  Kine  one  summer'a  morn, 

The  Tanner  took  his  way, 
The  calf  shall  rue  that  is  unborn 

The  jumbling  of  that  day. 

And  Wayne  descending  Steers  shall  know 

.^nd  tauntingly  deride, 
And  call  to  uinid  in  ev'ry  Low 

The  tanning  of  his  hide. 

Yet  Bergen  Cows  still  ruminate 

Unconscious  in  the  stall, 
What  mighty  means  were  used  to  get 

And  lose   them  after  all. 

For  many  Heroes  bold  and  brave 
From  Jfew-Bridge  and  Tapaan, 

And  those  that  drink  Passaick's  wave, 
And  those  that  eat  Soupaan. 


And  Sons  of  distant  Delaware 

And  still  remoter  Shannon, 
And  Major  Lee  with  Horses  rare 

And  Proctor  wiifa  his  cannon. 

All  wondrous  proud  in  arms  they  came, 

What  hero  could  refiise'! 
To  tread  the  rugged  path  to  fame, 

Who  had  a  pair  of  shoes. 

At  six  the  Host  with  sweating  buff. 

Arrived  at  Freedom's  Pole, 
When  Wayne  who  thought  he'd  time  enough. 

Thus  speechified  the  whole. 

0  ye  whom  glory  doth  unite 
Who  Freedom's  cause  espouse, 

Whether  the  wing  that's  doomed  to  fight 
Or  that  to  drive  the  Cows. 

Ere  yet  you  tempt  your  further  way 

Or  into  action  come, 
Hear,  soldiers,  what  I  have  to  say, 

And  take  a  pint  of  rum. 

Intemp'rate  valour  then  will  string, 

Each  nervous  arm  the  better, 
So  all  the  land  shall  lO  sing 

And  read  the  gen'ral's  letter. 

Know  that  some  paltry  Refugees, 

Whom  I've  a  mind  to  fight, 
Are  playing  H — I  amongst  the  trees. 

That  grow  on  yonder  height. 

Their  Fort  and  Block  Houses  we'll  levjl, 

And  deal  a  horrid  slatiehter, 
We'll  drive  the  Scoundrels  to  the  Devil, 

And  ravish  wife  and  daughter. 

1  under  cover  of  th'  attack. 
Whilst  you  are  all  at  Hows, 

From  English  Neighb'rhood  and  Tinack 
Will  dnve  away  the  Cows. 

For  well  you  know  the  latter  is 

The  serious  operation, 
And  fighting  with  the  Refugees 

Is  only  demonstration. 

His  daring  words  from  all  the  crowd, 

Such  great  applause  did  eain, 
That  every  man  declared  aloud 

For  serious  work  with  Wayne. 

Then  from  the  cask  of  Rum  once  more 

They  took  a  heady  gill, 
When  one  and  all  they  loudly  swore, 

They'd  fight  upon  the  Hill. 

But  here the  Muse  has  not  a  strain 

Befitting  such  great  deeds. 
Huzza  they  cried,  huzza  for  Wayne, 

And  shouting did  their  Needs. 

End  of  Canto  the  1st. 


Near  his  meridian  pomp,  the  Sun 
Hadjourney'd  from  the  hor'zon, 

When  fierce  the  dusky  Tribe  mov'd  on. 
Of  Heroes  drunk  as  poison. 

The  sounds  confused  of  boasting  Oaths, 

Re-echoed  thro'  the  Wood, 
Some  vow'd  to  sleep  in  dead  Men's  Clothes 

And  some  to  swim  in  blood. 

At  Irvines  Nod  'twas  fine  to  see. 

The  left  prepare  to  fight, 
The  while  the  Drovers,Wayne  and  Lee, 

Drew  off  upon  the  Right. 

Which  Irvine  'twas  Fame  don't  relate. 

Nor  can  the  Muse  assist  her, 
Whether  'twas  he  that  cocks  a  Hat 

Or  he  that  gives  a  Glister. 

For  greatly  one  was  signalized, 

'I'liat  fought  at  Chesnut-Hill, 
And  Canada  immortalized, 

The  Vender  of  the  Pill. 

Yet  the  .Vttendance  upon  Proctor, 
They  both  might  have  to  boast  of; 

For  there  was  Business  for  the  Doctor, 
And  hats  to  be  disposed  of. 
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Let  none  uncandidly  infer, 

That  Stirliiii.'  warilLtl  Spunk, 
The  self-inadij  Peer  had  sure  been  there, 

But  that  the  Peer  was  drunk. 

But  turn  we  to  the  Hudson's  Banks, 

Where  stood  the  modest  Train, 
With  Purpose  firm  tho'  slender  Ranks, 

Nor  car'd  a  Pin  for  Wayne. 

For  then  the  unrelenting  hand 

Of  rebel  Kury  drove 
And  tore  from  ev'ry  genial  Band, 

Of  Friendship  and  of  Love. 

And  some  within  a  Dungeon's  gloom. 

By  mock  Tribunals  laid, 
Had  waited  long  a  cruel  Doom, 

Impending  o'er  their  Heads. 

Here  one  bewails  a  Brother's  Fate 

There  one  a  Sire  demands, 
Cut  off,  alas!  before  their  Date, 

By  ignominious  Hands. 

And  silver'd  Grandsires  here  appear'd 

In  deep  Distress  serene. 
Of  reverend  manncis  that  declared, 

The  belter  days  they'd  seen. 

Oh  cursed  Rebellion  these  are  thine, 

Thine  are  these  Tales  of  Wo,       , 
Shall  at  thy  dire  insatiate  Shrine 

Blood  never  cease  to  flow '? 

And  now  the  Foe  began  to  lead 

His  Forces  to  th'  Attack  : 
Balls  whistling  unto  Balls  succeed, 

And  make  the  Block-House  crack. 

No  shot  could  pass,  if  you  will  take 

The  Gen'ral's  word  for  true ; 
But  'tis  a  d ble  Mistake, 

For  ev'ry  shot  went  thro'. 

TT-ie  firmer  as  the  Rebels  pressed, 

The  loyal  Heroes  stand; 
Virtue  had  nerv'd  each  honest  Breast, 

And  Industry  each  Hand. 

'  In*  Valour's  Phrensy,  Hamilton 

Rode  like  a  soldier  big. 
And  Secretary  Harrison, 

With  Pen  stuck  in  his  Wig. 

"  But  least  their  Chieftain  Washington, 
Should  mourn  thein  in  the  Mumps,t 

rhe  Fate  of  Withrington  to  shun, 
"They  fought  beliind  the  stumps. 

But  ah,  Thaddif  us  Posset,  why 

Should  thy  Poor  Soul  elope  T 
ind  why  should  Titus  Hooper  die 

Ah  die — without  a  Rope  7 

Apostate  Murphy,  thou  to  whom 

Fair  Shela  ne'er  was  cruel  ; 
\n  death  shall  hear  her  mourn  thy  Doonv 

Ouch  wou'd  ye  die  my  Jewel  1 

Thee  Nathan  Pumpkin,  I  lament, 

Of  melancholy  Fate, 
The  Gray  Goose  stolen  as  he  went. 

In  his  Heart's  Blood  was  wet. 

^fow  as  the  Fight  was  further  fought 

And  Balls  began  to  thicken, 
The  Fray  assuin'd  the  Gen'rals  thought 

The  Colour  of  a  licking. 

Yet  undismay'd  the  Chiefs  Command, 

And  to  redeem  the  day, 
Cry,  Soldiers,  charge  !  they  hear,  they  stand, 

They  turn  and  run  away. 

End  of  Canto  the  lid. 


Not  all  delights  the  bloody  spear, 

Or  horrid  din  of  battle. 
There  are,  I'm  sure,  who'd  like  to  hear 

A  word  about  the  cattle. 

The  Chief  whom  we  beheld  of  late, 
Near  Schralenberg  haranguing, 

•  Vide  Lee's  Trial. 

t  "A  disorder  prevalent  in  the  Rebel  lines.  The  merit ofthese  lines, 
which  is  (ioublless  very  ereat,  can  only  be  felt  by  true  Couaoisseurs, 
conversant  in  ancient  song." 


At  Yan  Van  Poop,  unconsciona  sat 

Of  Irving's  hearty  banging. 

Whilst  valiant  Lee,  with  courage  wild, 

Most  bravely  did  oppose 
The  tears  of  women  an  J  of  child. 

Who  begg'd  he'd  leave  the  cowB. 

But  Wayne,  of  sympathizing  heart, 

Required  a  relief. 
Not  all  the  blessings  could  impart 

Of  battle  or  of  beef. 

For  now  a  prey  to  female  charms, 

His  sou!  took  more  delight  in 
A  lovelyt  Hamadryad's  arms. 

Than  cow  driving  or  fighting : 

A  n  ymph,  the  Refugees  had  drove 

Far  from  her  native  tree, 
Just  happen'd  to  be  on  the  move. 

When  up  came  W^ayne  and  Lee. 

She  in  mad  Anthony's  fierce  eye 

The  Hero  saw  portray'd, 
And  all  in  tears  she  took  him  by 

The  bridle  of  his  Jade. 

Hear,  said  the  nymph,  0  great  Commander  1 

No  human  lamentations; 
The  trees  you  see  them  cutting  yonder, 

Are  all  my  near  relations. 

And  I,  forlorn !  implore  thine  aid, 

To  free  the  sacred  grove  : 
So  shall  thy  prowess  be  repaid 

With  an  immortal's  love. 

Now  some,  to  prove  she  was  a  Goddess ! 

Said  this  enchanting  fair 
Had  late  retired  from  the  Bodies,^ 

In  all  the  pomp  of  War. 

That  drums  and  merry  fifes  had  play'd 

To  honour  her  retreat. 
And  Cunningham  himself  convey'd 

The  Lady  thro'  the  street. 

Great  Wayne,  by  soft  compassion  sway'd, 

To  no  inquiry  stoops, 
But  takes  the  fair  afflicted  maid 

Right  into  Yan  Van  Poop's. 

So  Roman  Anthony,  they  say. 

Disgraced  th'  imperial  banner, 
And  for  a  gipsy  lost  a  day. 

Like  Anthony  the  Tanner. 

The  hamadryad  had  but  half 

Received  redress  from  Wayne, 
When  drums  and  colours,  cow  and  calij 

Came  down  the  road  amain. 

All  in  a  cloud  of  dust  were  seen 

The  sheep,  the  horse,  the  goat, 
The  gentle  heifer,  ass  obscene. 

The  yearhng  and  the  shoat. 

And  pack-horses  with  fowls  came  by, 

Beieathered  on  each  side. 
Like  Pegasus,  the  horse  that  I 

And  other  poets  ride. 

Sublime  upon  his  stirrtips  rose 

The  mighty  Lee  behind, 
And  drove  the  terrour-smitten  cows. 

Like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

But  sudden  see  the  woods  above 

Pour  down  another  corps. 
All  belter  skelter  in  a  drove. 

Like  that  I  sung  before. 

Irving  and  terronr  in  the  van, 

Came  flying  all  abroad. 
And  cannon,  colours,  horse  and  man, 

Ran  tumbling  to  the  road. 

Still  as  he  fled,  'twas  Irving's  cry, 

And  his  example  too. 
Run  on,  my  merry  men  all — for  why  1" 

ll'The  shot  will  not  go  thro'. 

t  A  Deity  of  the  woods. 

§  A  cant  appellation  civen  amon?  the  soldiery,  to  the  corps,  that  1 
the  hoaour  to  guard  his  majesty's  person. 

I  Five  Refuaeps  ('tis  true)  were  found 

StilT  on  the  block-house  Ilo#r, 
But  then  'lis  thought  the  shot  went  round, 

And  in  at  the  l-aclt-door. 
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As  when  two  kennels  in  the  street, 

Swell'd  with  a  recent  rain, 
In  gushing  streainj  lOi^ether  meet, 

And  seels  the  neiglxbouririg  drain.    - 

So  met  these  dung-born  tribes  in  one, 

As  swil't  in  their  career, 
And  so  to  Newbridge  they  ran  on — 

But  all  the  cows  gut  clear. 

Poor  Parson  Caldwell,  all  in  wonder 

Saw  the  returning  train, 
And  mourn'd  to  Wayne  the  lack  of  plunder, 

For  them  to  steal  again. 

For  'twas  his  light  to  seize  the  spoil,  and 
To  share  with  each  commander. 

As  he  had  done  at  Staten  Island 
With  frost-bit  Alexander. 

In  his  dismay  the  frantick  priest 

Began  to  grow  prophelick, 
You  had  swore,  to  see  his  lab'ring  breast, 

He'd  taken  an  emetick. 

1  view  a  future  day,  said  he. 

Brighter  than  this  day  dark  is, 
4nd  you  shall  see  what  you  shall  see. 

Ha  !  ha  !  one  pretty  Marquis  ; 

And  he  shall  come  to  Paules  Hook, 
And  great  achievements  think  on, 

And  make  a  bow  and  take  a  look. 
Like  Satan  over  Lincoln. 

And  all  the  land  around  shall  glory 

To  see  the  Frenchmen  caper, 
And  pretty  Susan  tell  the  slory 

In  the  ne.vt  Chatham  paper. 

This  solemn  prophecy,  of  course, 

Gave  all  much  consolation, 
Except  to  Wayne,  who  lost  his  horse 

Upon  the  great  occasion. 

His  horse  that  carried  all  his  prog. 

His  military  speeches. 
His  curn-Gtalk  whiskey  for  his  grog. 

Blue  stockings  and  brown  breeches. 

And  now  Tve  closed  my  epick  strain, 

I  tremble  as  I  show  il, 
Lest  this  same  warrio-drover,  Wayne, 

Should  ever  catch  the  poet. 
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B106BAPHICAL  Sketch  of  CADWALLADER  GOLDEN, 
Formerly  Lieutenant-Governour  of  New  York. 

This  truly  eminent  and  worthy  character,  who 
united  in  himself  the  several  qualities  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  admire  in  the  physician,  philanthropist,  and 
philosopher,  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Alexan- 
der Golden,  of  Dunse,  in  Scotland,  and  was  born  on 
the  seventeenth  day  of  February,  1688.  After  he 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  education  under 
the  immediate  inspection  of  his  father,  he  went  to 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  in  1705  he  com- 
pleted his  course  of  collegiate  studies.  He  now 
devoted  his  attention  to  medicine  and  mathematical 
science  until  the  year  1708,  when  being  allured  by 
the  fame  of  William  Penn's  colony,  he  came  over 
to  Pennsylvania  about  two  years  after,  where  he 
practised  physick  with  no  small  share  of  reputation 


until  1715,  when  he  returned  to  England.  While 
he  was  in  London,  he  was  introduced  to  that  emi- 
nent philosopher,  Dr.  Edmund  Halley,  who  formed 
so  favourable  an  opinion  of  a  paper  on  animal  secre- 
tion, written  by  Dr.  Golden  some  years  before,  that 
he  read  it  at  the  Royal  society,  the  notice  of  which 
it  greatly  attracted.  At  this  time  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  lit- 
erary and  scientifick.  characters,  with  whom  he  ever 
after  maintained  a  regular  correspondence.  From 
London  he  went  to  Scotland  and  married  a  young 
lady  of  a  respectable  Scotch  family,  by  the  name  of 
Alice  Ghristie,  with  whom  he  returned  to  America 
in  1716. 

In  1718  he  settled  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  but 
soon  after  relinquished  the  practice  of  physick  and 
became  a  publick  character :  he  held  in  succession 
the  office  of  surveyor-general  of  the  province,  mas- 
ter in  chancery,  member  of  the  council  at  the  in- 
stance of  Governour  Burnet,  and  lieutenant-govern- 
our.  Previously  to  his  acceptance  of  this  last  sta- 
tion he  obtained  a  patent  for  a  tract  of  land  by  the 
name  of  Coldenham,  near  Newburgh,  on  the  Hud- 
son, at  which  place  he  retired  about  the  year  1756, 
where  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life.  Here  he 
appears  to  have  been  occupied,  (with  occasional  in- 
terruption on  account  of  publick  affairs  connected 
with  his  station  of  lieutenant-goveniour.)  in  the  pur- 
suit of  general  knowledge,  but  particularly  in  botan- 
ical and  mathematical  studies,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  continued  his  correspondence  with  learned  men 
in  Europe  and  America. 

In  July  1760,  upon  the  death  of  James  De  Lancy, 
Mr.  Golden  was  appointed  lieutenant-goveriiouj 
of  New  York,  which  commission  he  held  until  the 
time  of  his  decease,  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment repeatedly  falling  on  him  by  the  death  or 
absence  of  several  governours-in-chief.  His  politi- 
cal character,  ardent  in  the  cause  of  the  king,  was 
rendered  very  conspicuous  by  the  firmness  of  his 
conduct  during  the  violent  coinmotions  which  pre- 
ceded the  revolution.  His  administration  is  also 
memorable,  among  other  circumstances,  for  several 
charters  of  incorporation  for  useful  and  benevolent 
purposes.  Among  these  may  be  stated  the  act  of 
incorporation  for  the  relief  of  distressed  seamen, 
called  the  Marine  Society  ;  that  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  has  lately  been  revived  by  John 
Pintard,  and  is  now  prominent  among  the  most  ef- 
fective organizations  for  commercial  purposes  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  one  for  the  relief  of  widows 
and  children  of  clergymen.  After  the  return  of 
Governour  Tryon  in  1775  he  was  relieved  from  the 
care  of  government.  He  then  retired  to  a  seat  on 
Long  Island,  where  a  recollection  of  his  former 
studies  and  a  few  select  friends  ever  welcomed  by  a 
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social  and  hospitable  disposition,  cheered  him  in  his 
last  days.  He  died  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  on  the  nnemorable  28th  of  September,  1776,  a 
few  hours  before  the  city  of  New  York  was  in 
flames,  retaining  his  senses  to  the  last,  and  expiring 
■without  a  groan. 

Dr.  Golden  began  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to 
pay  great  attention  to  the  vegetable  productions  of 
America,  in  which  delightful  study  his  daughter 
afterward  became  distinguished  ;  and  it  has  generally 
been  asserted  that  this  eminent  female  botanist  re- 
ceived from  Ivinnaeus  the  high  compliment  of  having 
a  plant  of  the  tetrandous  class  named  Coldenia,  in 
honour  of  her  merits.  The  Linnaean  correspond- 
ence, however,  recently  published  by  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith,  removes  all  doubt  on  the  subject ; 
the  genus  was  so  denominated  as  a  tribute  due  to 
Dr.  Golden  himself.  For  it  deserves  to  be  recol- 
lected that  Dr.  Golden  was  the  first  American  ex- 
positor of  the  Linnaean  system  in  the  new  world. 
This  he  taught  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  almost 
immediately  after  its  announcement  by  the  illustrious 
Swede.*  That  Linnaeus  contemplated  a  like  honour 
to  the  distinguished  daughter  of  Golden,  there  is 
little  doubt.  His  correspondent  Peter  Gollinson,  re- 
peatedly referred  in  his  letters  to  Miss  Golden's  botan- 
ical disquisitions.  In  a  letter  of  May,  1756,  he  re- 
marks :  "  I  have  lately  heard  from  Dr.  Golden. 
He  is  well :  but  what  is  marvellous,  his  daughter  is 
perhaps  the  first  lady  that  has  so  perfectly  studied 
your  system.  She  deserves  to  be  celebrated  :"  and 
in  another  letter  of  April,  1757,  Gollinson  again 
writes  to  Linnaous :  "  In  the  second  volume  of 
Edinburgh  Essays,  is  published  a  botanick  disserta- 
tion by  Miss  Golden  :  perhaps  the  only  lady  that 
makes  profession  of  the  Linnaean  system,  of  which 
you  may  be  proud."  Other  testimonials  in  behalf  of 
the  high  botanical  attainments  of  Dr.  Golden  and 
his  daughter,  are  recorded  in  the  same  work. 

Dr.  Golden  was  attentive  to  the  physical  consti- 
tution of  the  country,  in  which  as  a  physician,  he 
had  for  some  time  held  a  conspicuous  rank,  and  he 
has  left  a  long  course  of  diurnal  observations  on  the 
thermometer,  barometer,  and  winds.  He  wrote  a 
history  of  the  prevalent  diseases  of  the  climate, 
which  appeared  many  years  after  his  death  in  IIo- 
sack's  and  Francis's  American  Medical  and  Philo- 
sophical Register,  Vol.  I. ;  and  if  he  was  not  the 
first  to  recommend  the  cooling  regimen  in  the  cure 
of  fevers,  he  was  certainly  one  of  its  earliest  and 
warmest  advocates  ;  and  opposed,  with  earnestness, 
the  then  prevalent  mode  of  treatment  in  the  small-pox. 

In  the  year  1743,  a  fever  which  occasioned  great 
mortality,  prevailed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
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created  much  alarm.  From  the  slight  evidence  in 
Smith's  New  York  and  other  sources,  it  seems  to 
have  been  similar  to  the  malignant  pestilence 
which  has  occurred  of  latter  years.  Two  hundred 
and  seventeen  persons  died  of  a  population  of  seven 
or  eight  thousand.  He  communicated  his  thoughts 
to  the  publick  on  the  most  probable  method  of  treat- 
ing the  disease,  in  a  small  treatise  on  the  occasion, 
enriched  with  much  learning,  in  which  he  enlarged 
on  the  pernicious  effects  of  marshy  exhalations, 
moist  air,  damp  cellars,  filthy  stores,  and  dirty  streets : 
showed  how  much  these  nuisances  prevailed  in 
many  parts  of  the  city,  and  pointed  out  the  reme- 
dies. The  corporation  of  the  city  presented  him 
their  thanks  and  established  a  plan  for  draining  and 
clearing  the  city,  which  was  attended  with  the  most 
salutary  effects.  This  important  paper  may  also  be 
found  in  the  Register  just  referred  to,  as  well  as  his 
Observations  on  the  Glimate  and  Diseases  of  New 
York.  An  opinion  of  Dr.  Golden,  set  forth  in  this 
last-named  essay,  that  the  climate  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  he  doubts  not,  will  in  time  become  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  and  healthy  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  has  created  some  animadversion.  He  pub- 
lished a  short  treatise  on  the  cure  of  cancer,  and 
another  on  the  virtues  of  the  "  Great  Water  Dock  ;'" 
this  last  production  was  the  occasion  of  the  com- 
mencement of  his  Linnaean  correspondence  ;  though 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  great  botanist,  bearing 
date  1748-9,  it  seems  evident  he  had  already  made 
himself  favourably  known  to  him  by  other  studies 
in  the  classification  of  plants  according  to  the  meth- 
od of  the  sexual  system.  In  1753,  he  published 
some  observations  on  the  epidemical  sore  throat 
which  appeared  in  Massachusetts  in  1735,  and  had 
spread  over  a  great  part  of  North  America.  Theso 
observations  are  to  be  seen  in  Garey's  American 
Museum. 

Upon  his  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Lin- 
naean system  of  botany  he  applied  himself  with  new 
delight  to  that  study,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
progress  he  made  in  the  science,  but  we  have  the 
further  evidence  of  his  zeal  in  that  pursuit  from  one 
of  his  own  letters  to  Linnaeus  :  "  When  I  came 
into  this  part  of  the  world,  near  forty  years  since,' 
says  he,  "  I  understood  only  the  rudiments  of  bot- 
any, and  I  found  so  much  difficulty  in  applying  them 
to  the  many  unknown  plants  I  met  with  everywhere, 
that  I  was  quite  discouraged,  and  laid  aside  all  at- 
tempts in  that  way  near  thirty  years,  till  I  casually 
met  with  your  books,  which  gave  me  such  new 
lights  that  I  resolved  again  to  try  what  coiiid  be  done 
with  your  assistance."  His  slight  personal  inter- 
views with  Kalm,  the  traveller,  and  a  pupil  of  Lin- 
naeus, may  also  have  given  him  still  further  aid.  He 
felt  justified,  however,  in  attempting  a  scientifick  de- 
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scription  of  American  plants,  and  published  an  ac- 
count of  between  three  and  four  hundred  which  was 
printed  in  the  Acta  Upsaliensia.  Of  this  number  about 
two  hundred  were  for  the  first  time  noticed  as  new  spe- 
cies. He  published  the  "  History  of  the  Five  Indian 
Nations,"  in  two  volumes,  12mo,  and  dedicated  it  to 
Gov.  Burnet,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
wisdom  and  success  in  the  management  of  Indian 
affairs.  This  history  may  be  pronounced  a  work  of 
great  historical  value,  and  indispensable  to  every 
writer  on  the  important  subject  of  our  Indian  tribes. 
Much  of  his  knowledge  was  derived  from  actual  ob- 
servation and  experience.  But  the  subject  which 
drew  Dr.  Golden,  at  one  time  of  his  life  from  every 
other  pursuit,  was  what  he  first  published  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Gause  of  Gravitation,"  but  which  being 
afterward  much  enlarged,  was  published  in  ]  751 ,  by 
Dodsley,  of  London,  in  one  volume,  4to,  entitled 
the  "  Principles  of  Action  in  Matter,"  to  which  is  an- 
nexed a  "  Treatise  on  Fluxions."  His  friend  Peter 
Collinson,  in  a  letter  to  Linnaeus,  thus  writes  of  the 
first  edition  in  1747.  "  The  treatise  on  gravitation 
by  our  friend  Dr.  Golden,  is  a  new  system  which  he 
desires  may  be  thoroughly  examined.  I  wish  it  had 
been  wrote  in  Latin,  to  have  been  more  universally 
read.  But  as  a  great  many  of  your  learned  men 
read  English,  I  hope  it  will  be  acceptable  to  some 
of  them."  That  this  book  cost  him  many  years  of 
severe  study,  is  apparent  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  extent  of  his  researches.  His  desire 
to  free  it  of  all  objections  urged  against  it,  caused 
him  to  prepare  a  new  edition  with  further  elucida- 
tions of  particular  parts,  which  he  transmitted  to  Dr. 
Whytte,  a  professor  in  the  imiversity  of  Edinburgh  : 
the  fate  of  the  volume  was  never  known. 

In  the  American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Re- 
gister, a  work  which  has  already  been  referred  to  in 
this  article,  a  paper  of  singular  value  may  be  found, 
entitled  a  "  New  Method  of  Printing  discovered  by 
Dr.  Golden,  together  with  an  Original  Letter  from 
Dr.  Franklin  on  the  same  subject."  To  this  doc- 
ument is  added  by  the  editors  some  account  of  ste- 
reotyping, as  now  practised  in  Europe.  From  the 
correspondence  with  Golden  and  Franklin,  the  curi- 
ous fact  is  deduced,  that  the  stereotype  process,  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  M.  Herhan  in  Paris,  and 
now  practised  by  him  (1810)  in  that  city  under  let- 
ters patent  of  Napoleon,  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Golden  more  than  sixty  years 
ago.  How  far  this  great  improvement  in  the  typo- 
graphick  an  is  an  American  invention,  becomes  from 
the  testimony  thus  furnished,  an  enquiry  well  worth 
investigation.  The  claims  of  Dr.  Golden  to  this 
high  honour,  seem  to  be  of  a  no  ordinary  character. 


Though  his  principal  attention  after  the  year 
1760,  was  necessarily  directed  from  philosophical 
to  political  matters,  yet  he  maintained  with  great 
punctuality  his  literary  correspondence,  particularly 
with  Linnasus  of  Upsal,  Gronovius  of  Leyden,  Dr. 
Porterfield  and  Whytte  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Fother- 
gill  and  Mr.  Gollinson,  F.  R.  S.  of  London  There 
were  also  several  communications  on  mathematical 
and  astronomical  subjects  between  him  and  the 
Earl  of  Macclesfield.  With  most  of  the  eminent 
men  of  America  he  held  an  almost  uninterrupted 
correspondence.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  names  of  Dr.  Garden,  J.  Bartram,  Dr.  Douglass, 
Dr.  John  Bard,  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  James  Alexander, 
Esq.  and  Dr.  Franklin.  With  Dr.  Franklin  in  par- 
ticular, he  was  a  constant  and  intimate  correspond- 
ent, and  they  regularly  communicated  to  each  other 
their  philosophical  and  physical  discoveries,  espe- 
cially on  electricity.  In  these  letters  are  to  be  ob- 
served the  first  dawnings  of  many  of  those  discov- 
eries which  Dr.  Franklin  has  communicated  to  the 
world,  and  which  so  much  astonished  and  enlight- 
ened mankind.  In  one  of  his  letters  Dr.  Franklin 
gives  an  account  of  the  organization  of  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society,  in  which  he  mentions 
that  Dr.  Golden  first  suggested  the  idea  and  plan  of 
that  institution  ;*  and  in  another  letter  addressed  to 
Dr.  Golden,  he  details  the  circumstances  connected 
with  his  making  with  his  own  hands  a  cylindrical- 
electrical  machine,  probably  the  first  apparatus  of 
such  a  construction  ever  formed. 

That  Dr.  Golden  was  a  man  of  varied  and  exten- 
sive learning,  of  deep  research  and  extensive  obser- 
vation, is  fully  evinced  by  his  various  writings  :  that 
in  industry  he  had  few  to  equal  him,  and  that  his 
devotion  to  science  arose  from  the  impulse  of  a 
generous  and  disinterested  feeling,  will  be  conceded 
by  all  who  reflect  upon  the  nature  and  amount  of  his 
philosophical  lucubrations,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  and  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

The  numerous  manuscript  papers  left  by  Dr.  Gol- 
den at  the  time  of  his  death,  are  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  great  grandson,  David  C.  Golden  Esq., 
of  New  York,  who  has  kindly  permitted  the  Frank- 
lin correspondence  to  be  delivered  to  Jared  Sparks 
Esq.,  in  order,  more  efieciually  to  enable  this  enlight- 
ened and  able  editor  to  complete  his  ample  edition 
of  Dr.  Franklin's  life  and  works  now  publishing  at 
Boston.  From  that  work  we  extract  the  following, 
in  reference  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  : 

*  This  curious  paper,  the  only  existing  docviment  making 
known  the  origin  of  this  society,  may  he  seen  in  Hosack  and 
Francis'  American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register,  aheadv 
referred  to  in  this  article. 
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"  Mr.  Golden  suggested  to  Franklin,  that  he  should 
print,  by  subscription,  a  selection  from  tlie  papers 
that  might  be  furnished  by  the  members.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  project  was  not  encouraged ;  for, 
nearly  a  year  afterwards,  Nov.  28,  1745,  Fnuiklin 
writes  to  him  as  follows  :  '  I  am  now  determined  to 
pul)lish  an  Amrrican  Phihsopliicul  Miscellany, 
monthly  or  quarterly.  I  shall  begin  with  next  Jan- 
uary, and  proceed  as  I  find  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance, &n.  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  advice  in  any 
particulars,  that  occurred  to  you  in  thinking  of  this 
scheme.'  Franklin's  design  was  not  executed,  per- 
haps for  the  want  of  encouragement ;  nor  indeed  is 
there  any  evidence  that  the  Society  was  even  in  a 
flourishing  state.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  transac- 
tions :  the  records  of  its  proceedings  are  lost ;  and, 
if  any  papers  were  contributed  by  the  members, 
they  were  destroyed,  along  with  the  records  of  the 
Society." 

Mr.  Golden  reared  a  family  of  two  daughters  and 
three  sons.  His  daughters  were  Alice,  married  to 
Mr.  Willet ;  and  Elizabeth,  married  to  Mr.  Delan- 
cy.  His  sons  were  Alexander,  Cadwallader  and 
David,  each  of  whom  at  diflerent  times,  acted  as 
surveyor-general.  They  were  all  prominent  men  in 
the  colony  of  New  York — David,  the  youngest  son, 
and  father  of  Cadwallader,  whose  career  it  is  pur- 
posed carefully  to  set  forth  on  this  occasion,  was  a 
native  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  born  in  1735, 
He  received  a  good  education,  excelled  in  niatlie- 
maticks  and  natural  philosophy,  and  was  a  corre- 
spondent of  Dr.  Franklin,  in  whose  works  some  of 
his  letters  appear.  He  died  in  London,  in  1784, 
leaving  one  son  and  four  daughters,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  excellent  character. 

Cadwallader  D.  Gulden,  whose  publick  services 
his  native  state  will  long  remember  with  high  con- 
sideration, was  born  at  Spring-hill,  near  Flushing, 
in  Queen's  county.  Long  Island,  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1769.  He  was  educated  in  part  at  home,  by  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  and  attended  a  school  at  Jamaica,  Long 
Island.  In  the  spring  of  1784,  he  embarked  in 
company  with  his  father  for  England,  where  he  at- 
tended a  classical  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Loudon  until  the  autumn  of  1785,  when  he  returned 
to  New  York.  He  then  commenced  the  study  of 
the  law  with  the  eminent  counsellor  Richard  Har- 
rison, but  family  business  making  it  necessary  for 
him  to  visit  the  British  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  continue  there  for  some  time,  he  pursued 
his  legal  studies  there  :  and  in  1789,  returned  to  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  completed  his  professional 
education  with  the  late  Mr.  Van  Schaick  of  Kinder- 
hook.  This  distinguished  civilian  was  preceptor  of 
many  of  our  most  eminent  professional  men  in 
jurisprudence. 
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In  the  January  court-term  1791,  Mr.  Golden  was 
licensed  as  an  attorney  ;  and  from  Governour  George 
Glinton  he  received  a  commission  as  a  publick  nota- 
ry. Mr.  Golden  had  practised  law  in  the  city  of 
New  York  but  a  short  time,  when  he  removed  to 
Poughkeepsie,  in  the  county  of  Dutchess.  He  re- 
mained there  pursuing  his  profession  with  great  in- 
dustry and  success,  until  the  year  1796,  when  he 
again  returned  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  re- 
sumed his  station  at  the  bar. 

He  about  this  time  received  the  appointment  of 
district-attorney,  and  by  his  zeal,  talents  and  indus- 
try, laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fame  and  suc- 
cess. His  excellent  biographer  in  the  New  York 
Mirror,  remarking  on  this  period  of  his  life,  ob- 
serves, "  Mr.  Golden's  intense  application  to  busi- 
ness, in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  most  seriously 
impaired  his  health,  and  he  embarked  for  France  in 
the  spring  of  1803,  as  his  friends  supposed  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption.  A  residence  of  about 
eighteen  months  in  France  and  Switzerland,  and 
other  places  on  the  continent,  restored  him  to  health ; 
and  he  returned  home  al  the  close  of  the  year  1804, 
and  found  his  clients  and  friends  already  waiting  to 
give  him  their  business  and  offer  their  congratula- 
tions." The  same  candid  writer  farther  very  hon- 
estly and  frankly  remarks  :  "  For  a  young  man  to 
attain  distinction  at  the  New  York  bar,  when  his 
competitors  were  such  men  as  Richard  Harrison, 
Samuel  Jones,  sen.,  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Brock- 
hoist  Livingston,  was  no  easy  task.  Mr.  Golden, 
however,  thoroughly  disciplined  his  vigorous  and 
active  mind,  grappled  with  difficulties  which  beset 
him,  and  overcame  them.     His  success  was  flatter- 
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ing  in  the  extreme  ;  for  it  was  not  many  years  be-  adjuturs  during  that  critical  and  alarming  crisis  in 
fore  he  stood  as  a  commercial  lawyer  at  the  head  of;  our  affairs.  In  1618,  he  was  elected  to  the  House 
his  profession,  while  in  other  branches  of  it  lie  al-  l  of  Assembly,  and  during  that  year  was  also  appoint- 
ways  ranked  anion"  the  first."  As  an  evidence  !  ed  mayor  of  the  city  of  JN'ew  York.  It  was  then  part 
amono-  many  others    which   might  be   cited,  of  the  !  of  the  duties  of  the  mayor  to  preside  in  the  munici- 


great  amount  of  business  which  poured  in  upon  him, 
it  has  been  stated,  that  he  has  argued  every  cause 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  that  was  heard  in  the  su- 
preme court  for  a  week :  he  also  had  at  some  of  the 
New  York  circuits,  sixty  or  more  causes. 

It  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  his  high  honour,  that 
his  system  of  law-ethicks  to  which  he  rigidly  ad- 
hered, was  of  the  purest  kind.  His  intercourse  with 
his  prol'essional  brethren  was  courteous  and  frater- 
nal. He  treated  his  juniors  with  urbanity  and  kind- 
ness, and  never  evinced  toward  his  compeers  or  sen- 
ior.s,  the  feeling  of  envy  or  uncharitableness.  His 
professional  fame,  therel'ore,  was  a  brilliant  one,  and 
siich  as  few  comparatively  ever  obtain.  Soon  after 
he  began  to  practice  in  New  York,  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  i\Ianumission  Society,  and  was  for 
a  long  time  its  President.  On  every  requisite  oc- 
casion, he  lent  to  it  his  powerful  professional  servi- 
ces, with  a  total  disregard  of  all  sordid  results.  As 
a  friend  to  the  young  aspirants  to  professional  dis- 
tinction, to  genius  in  the  arts  or  sciences,  and  to  all 
who  were  governed  by  a  laudable  impulse,  he  al- 
ways liberally  imparted  his  councils,  his  hospital- 
ities, and  if  requisite,  pecuniary  aid.  AVhat  he  has 
said  of  his  intimate  friend  Fulton,  in  his  biography 
of  this  eminent  man,  may  with  the  strictest  truth  be 
said  of  himself.  "  In  all  his  domestick  and  social 
relations,  he  was  zealous,  generous,  liberal  and  af- 
fectionate. He  knew  of  no  use  for  money  but  as  it 
was  subservient  for  charity,  hospitality  and  the  sci- 
ences." 

His  biographer,  to  whom  we   are  so  largely  in- 
debted for  the  materials  of  this  sketch,  thus  adverts 
to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Golden,  which  were  more  par- 
ticularly of  a  publick  nature.     During  the  late  war 
with  Great  Britain,  Mr.   Colden's   professional  en- 
gagements (says  he)   were  so  numerous,  that  it  was 
conceded  by  every  one  conversant  with  the  subject, 
that  his  business  was  worth   more   than  that  of  any 
other  member  of  the  profession  in   the   state.     He 
relinquished  the  most  of  it,   however,  that  he  might 
j     devote  a  portion  of  every  day  to  military   service. 
He  commanded  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  and  was 
extremely  active  and  useful  in  helping  in  the  erec- 
tion  of  fortifications    for    the    defence   of  the   city. 
His    time,  his  influence,  his   pen    and  his  money, 
were  tendered  to  his  country.     His  example  was  of 
I     signal  benefit :   so  much  so,  that  the  patriot  Tomp- 
5     kins  spoke  of  it  with  a  warmth  of  feeling,   and  an 
;     earnestness   of  manner,   that  showed  that  he  con- 

.     sidered  Mr.  Golden  as  one  of  his  most  efficient  co- 
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pal  courts,  and  although  he  was  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  De  Witt  Glinton  in  that  office,  his  opin- 
ions and  conduct  as  a  judge,  fully  sustained  the  high 
reputation  of  the  court.  In  1822,  Mr.  Golden  was 
elected  to  Gongress,  and  proved  himself  a  useful 
and  distinguished  member  of  that  body. 

In  1824,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  which  office  he  held  for  three  years, 
when  a  regard  to  other  paramount  duties  led  him  to 
resign.  As  a  debater  in  that  very  respectable  body, 
he  was  always  listened  to  with  attention,  and  his 
opinions  as  a  member  of  the  court  for  the  Gorrection 
of  Errours,  are  characterized  by  a  vigour,  clearness 
and  legal  discrimination,  that  entitle  them  to  pecu- 
liar consideration.  Untiring  industry  and  patient 
research,  marked  him  in  all  his  proceedings,  equally 
in  the  several  legislative  bodies  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  as  in  the  severest  responsibilities  of  his 
private  professional  business. 

The  subject  of  education  was  one  on  which  Mr. 
Golden  bestowed  much  reflection,  and  he  lent  through 
his  whole  life  his  aid  to  all  those  institutions,  which 
had  for  their  object  the  moral  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  youth.  The  publick-schools  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  can  number  him  among  their  most  active 
and  efficient  founders.  He  was  conspicuous  among 
the  most  active  in  devising  a  plan  for  the  reformation 
of  juvenile  delinquents,  and  was  afterward  president  of 
the  society  incorporated  for  that  important  object. 
He  reflected  much  on  the  subject  of  prison  disci- 
pline, and  was  instrumental  in  making  many  valuable 
suggestions  for  the  reformation  of  convicts.  For 
many  years  he  was  one  of  the  governours  of  the 
New  York  hosjiital. 

Various  and  serviceable  as  his  efforts  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  native  state  and  country  thus  appear,  he 
challenges  our  approbation  for  his  pertormance  of 
still  more  important  acts.  He  is  recognised  as  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  efficient  promoters  of  that 
great  system  of  internal  improvement  which  is  now 
the  pride  and  boast  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

We  find  his  name  recorded  in  the  list  of  names 
affixed  to  the  celebrated  memorial  on  the  subject 
bearing  date  February,  1816.  The  great  meeting 
on  that  occasion  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Golden  was  on  the  committee  of  corre- 
spondence. In  the  history  of  the  Erie  canal,  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  Legislature,  we  find  his  name 
often  recorded  as  associated  with  measures  eminent- 
ly conducive  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  vast  un- 
dertaking.    After  the  completion  of  the  canal,  he 
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wrote  as  is  well  known,  the  Memoir  on  the  subject, 
which  VI  as  published  by  the  common  coimoil  ofthe^iity. 

His  publick  services  after  he  withdrew  from  the 
Senate,  in  1827,  were  next  devoted  to  superintend- 
ing the  construction  of  the  Morris  canal,  which  con- 
nects the  waters  of  the  Delaware  river  with  the  wa- 
ters of  the  bay  of  New  York.  It  would  require  a 
large  space  to  detail  the  many  discouraging  and  for- 
iTiidable  difBculties  he  had  to  encounter  in  the  work  : 
suffice  it  10  say,  he  on  this  occasion,  as  on  every 
other  of  his  life,  was  not  intimidated,  but  steadily 
persevered  to  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  great 
task :  it  is  familiarly  known  that  the  Morris  canal 
has  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  using  planes 
for  locks. 

The  records  of  jurisprudence  must  be  consulted 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  his  legal  opinions 
and  decisions.  His  Life  of  his  friend,  Robert  Ful- 
ton, is  his  most  extensive  literary  enterprise.  In 
this  volume,  which  was  read  by  him  before  the  New 
York  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and  pub- 
lished by  that  association  with  the  laudable  inten- 
tion of  erecting  some  memorial  in  honour  of  this  em- 
inent and  successful  experimental  philosopher,  Mr. 
Golden  has  evinced  the  warmth  of  his  affection, 
and  treated  with  a  judicious  consideration  the  gen- 
erous and  patriotick  services  of  that  illustrious  man. 

The  elaborate  document  which  he  drew  up  at  the 
request  of  the  corporation  of  New  York,  embracing 
the  origin,  progress,  and  completion  of  the  great 
canal  which  connects  Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson 
river,  will  ever  be  consulted  by  the  historian  who 
seeks  for  authenlick  knowledge  on  matters  of  that 
nature.  Tlie  last  effort  of  his  pen,  was  a  letter  on 
a  singularly  interesting  subject,  the  insanity  of  the 
late  famous  orator  of  France,  Count  St.  Jean  D'An- 
gelly,  an  exile  in  America,  in  1817.  This  paper  of 
peculiar  importance  to  the  medical  jurist,  may  be 
found  in  the  life  of  the  late  Thomas  Eddy,  recently 
published  by  Col.  Knapp.  Mr.  Golden  contempla- 
ted the  publication  of  the  writings  of  the  late  Lieut- 
enant-governour  Gadwallader  Golden,  in  a  series  of 
volumes,  with  an  original  life  drawn  from  materials 
in  his  possession  :  but  he  made  only  partial  advan- 
ces in  the  undertaking. 

Mr.  Golden  died  on  the  7th  of  February,  1834,  at 
his  house  in  Jersey  city,  which  he  had  made  his  res- 
idence for  several  years.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Maria  Provoost,  second  daughter  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Samuel  Provoost,  D.  D.,  the  first  protestant  bishop 
of  New  York.  By  this  lady,  who  died  in  1837,  he 
had  one  son,  David  G.  Golden. 

The  writer  of  Mr.  Colden's  life,  to  which  we 
have  already  more  than  once  referred,  and  to  whom 
we  are  so  largely  indebted  for  this  account,  thus 
justly  sums  up  his  character  :     "  The   ruling,  para- 


mount, and  impelling  motive  seemed  to  be,  to  make 
himself  useful  to  his  fellow-men.  An  allusion  has 
already  been  made  to  the  ardour  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  discharged  his  professional  duties  ;  and 
these  were  also  the  characteristicks  of  all  his  other 
labours.  Whether  he  was  in  the  service  of  his 
friends,  his  clients,  or  his  country,  he  evinced  a  dis- 
interestedness and  devotion,  rarely  if  ever  surpass- 
ed. The  prominent  traits  in  his  character,  cannot, 
perhaps  be  better  designated,  than  by  applying  to 
him  what  has  recently  been  said  of  another,  that  he 
possessed  an  '  energy,  activity,  and  philanthropy, 
which  led  him  to  regard  none  of  the  great  concerns 
of  mankind  as  foreign  to  himself!' 

"  He  never  condemned  anything  because  it  was 
new,  for  he  disclaimed  all  connexion  with  the  para- 
doxical set  of  men,  who  seem  to  hold,  that  an  old 
errour  is  better  than  a  new  truth.  If  he  were  some- 
times called  a  projector,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
all  his  projects  had  for  their  object  the  benefiting  of 
others  rather  than  himself.  As  a  jurist  and  civilian, 
he  ranked  with  men  whose  professional  fame  we 
justly  prize  as  a  part  of  the  moral  property  of  the 
state.  As  a  theoretical  mechanick  and  engineer, 
his  enjoyment  of  the  confidence,  and  sharing  in  the 
consultations  of  Fulton,  attest  his  powers.  The  nu- 
merous institutions  he  was  instrumental  in  forming 
and  sustaining,  added  to  his  deeds  of  charily,  give 
full  proof  of  his  claims  to  the  character  of  a  phi- 
lanthropist. In  the  domestick  and  social  relations  of 
life,  he  ever  evinced  an  affection  and  kindness  that 
rendered  him  a  safe  pattern  for  imitation.  As  a  pub- 
lick  speaker,  he  infused  into  his  discourses  a  pathos 
and  force  that  seized  and  held  the  deep  attention  of 
his  auditors." 

A  beautiful  marble  monument  has  lately  been 
erected  in  Grace  church,  New  York,  to  the  memory 
of  this  distinguished  and  lamented  citizen.  It  is 
placed  under  the  south  gallery,  and  nearly  opposite 
to  one  of  Frazee's  earliest  works  of  the  same  kind, 
the  monument  of  Mr.  Colden's  friend  and  rival  at  the 
bar,  the  eloquent  and  noble-minded  John  Wells. 

The  inscription  was  written  by  the  Hon.  Gulian 
C.  Verplanck  ;  it  is  as  follows  :- 

"to  the  memory  of  gadwallader   d.  colden. 

For  several  years  Mayor  of  this  City,  a  Senator  of  this  State, 

and  one  of  its  representatives  in  the  (^ongress  of  the  U.  S. 

His  talents  and  publick  services  added  lustre 

To  these  and  many  other 

Honours  and  trusts  bestowed  unon  liim  by  his  native  city. 

He  was  alike  eminent  for  le^^al  iearniny  and  eloquence, 

For  ardent  love  and  pursuit  of  general  science, 

And  for  the  successful  application  of  all  his  acquirements 

To  the  best  interests  of  his  country. 

.^8  his  Piiilanthropy  and  Patriotism 

Commanded  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  hisfellow-citizeni 

So  his  Kindness,  Frankness,  and  Generosity 

Won  the  warm  afTections  of  Ins  family  and  of  numerous  friends 

By  one  of  whom,  who  had  witnessed  most  nearly, 

And,  thereflire,  best  estimated  his  worth, 

This  moaument  is  erected." 


James  Bowdoin,  Esq. 
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JAMES   BOWDOIN.  ESQ. 

Mr.  Bowdoin  was  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  ancient 
and  respectable  state  of    Massachusetts.     He    was 
born  in  Boston,  in   1726,  and  died  in    1790,  in  his 
sixty-fifth  year.     His   grandfather  was  a  native  of 
Rochelle,  in  France,  of  a  respectable  and  honoura- 
ble family,  and  in  his  religion  a  proiestant  :  in  that 
kingdom  then  usually  called  Huguenots.     Soon  after 
the  edict  of  Nantz  (which  had  passed  in  1598,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  protestants)  was  repealed  in  1685,  and  per- 
secutions  raged   against  them    with  great   severity, 
the  grandfather  left  France  and  landed  at  Casco  Bay, 
near  Portland,  with  his   family.      The  father  of  Mr. 
Bowdoin  was  with  him,  then  about  twenty  years  old. 
The  grandfather  spelt  his  name  Baudouin,  as  appears 
by  one  of  his  letters,  which  was  formerly  in  posses- 
sion of  the  writer.    The  history  and  sufferings  of  the 
French   protestants   are   well   known.     They   were 
persecuted  with  even  greater  severity  than  English 
dissenters  were  in  Great  Britain.     On    the    revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  many  thousand   were 
butchered,  by  the  unfeeling  bigots   of   the   Roman 
Catholick  faith.     Dexter,  Sigourney,  Brimmer,  Lau- 
rens, Boudinot,  .lay,  Huger,  and  others,  left  France, 
and  ciiine  to  America,  at  this  period  of  persecution. 
Before  the  edict  of  Nantz  in   1598  and  after   1572, 
70,000  protestants  were  slaughtered  for  refusing  sub- 
mission to  the  papal  power. — From  Casco,  the  elder 
Mr.   Bowdoin  soon  removed  to   Boston,  and    there 
look  up  his  permanent  abode.     He  devoted  himself 
to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  acquired  a  good  estate. 
His  son,  the  father  of  our  Mr.  Bowdoin,   was  held 
in  high  reputation,  and  was  sometime    one  of  the 
council  for  advising  the  governour.     He  also  left  a 
large  property,  and  two  sons,  James  and  William  ; 
who  thus   received   a  large    inheritance  at  his   de- 
cease.    Mr.  Bowdoin  was  educated  in  Harvard  col- 
lege, and  received  the  honours  of  that  feieminary  in 
1745,  when  eighteen.      While  a  member  of  the   col- 
lege, he  was  not  distinguished  by  that  rare  brilliancy 
of  genius  which  excites  astonishment ;  but  he  was, 
even  at  that  early   age,  remarkable   for  discernment, 
application    and    good    sense.      Good    moral    habits 
were  also  formed  by  him  in  early  lite,  so  that  when 
he  came  into  possession  of  a  large  patrimonial  estate, 
he  was  not  corrupted,  nor  led  astray,  into  the  paths 
of   dissipation    or  extravagance.      In   his  youth,   he 
courted  the  muses  occasionally,  and  some  of  his  poet- 
ical compositions  have  been  preserved.      But  he  did 
not  devote  much   time  to  such   pursuits.      He  early 
studied  ethicks,  natural  philosophy,  jurisprudence  and 
politicks.     At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  or  eight,  he 
was  returned  a  member  of  the  General  Court  from 
the  metropolis.     And  at  this  time  he  corresponded 
with    Professor    Winthrop   of   the    university,  with 
Franklin,  Otis,  Pratt,  Mayhew,  and  Cooper.     With 
the   two   first  on   philosophical    subjects ;  and   with 
the  others,  on  theology,  and  politicks,  which  even  in 
1750,   engrossed    the   attention   of   the   enlightened 
friends  of  civil  liberty. 

In  1757,  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  transferred  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  :  and  continued  in  that  station,  ami 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  till  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  He  was  disapproved,  when  chosen  by 
the  General  Court  into  the  council,  by  Governour 
Bernard,  and  Governour  Hutchinson,  on  several  oc- 
vasions  for  his  firm  and  inflexible  opposition  to  the 


arbitrary  measures  of  the  British  ministry,  which  the 
royal  governours  were  instructed  ft)  support  and  en- 
force. Afterward,  Hutchinson  consented  to  his 
election  into  the  council,  believing  his  opposition 
would  be  less  injurious  than  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. That  statesman  was  compelled  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  zeal  and  decision  of  Mr.  Bowdoin 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  acknowledged  that  he 
was  the  ablest  man  at  the  council  board. 

The  volume  of  Massachusetts  State  Papers  con- 
tains several  resolves  and  reports  of  the  council, 
and  answers  to  the  governour's  speeches  of  that  pe- 
riod, well  known  to  have  been  prepared  by  him. 
"  His  heart  was  warm,  and  his  tongue  and  pen  were 
employed  in  the  service  of  his  country." 

During  this  period,  as  leisure  from  publick  duties 
permitted,  Mr.  Bowdoin  devoted  himself  to  literary 
and  philosophical  pursuits.  He  had  a  good  private 
library,  and  his  correspondence  was  extensive  with 
the  learned  men  of  his  time. 

In  1774,  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  appointed  one  of  the 
five  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  to  attend  a  con- 
tinental congress  in  Philadelphia :  but  his  health 
was  then  so  delicate,  that  he  was  unable  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey.  In  1775,  however,  after  the 
battle  of  Concord,  and  the  crisis  had  arrived,  we  find 
him  true  to  the  liberties  of  the  country.  He  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Executive  council  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, at  that  period,  when  the  authority  of 
Governour  Gage  and  his  council  was  denied,  and  a 
House  of  Representativesand  council  were  appoint- 
ed, to  make  laws,  and  to  exercise  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. When  a  convention  was  formed  in  1780, 
to  prepare  a  civil  constitution  in  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Bowdoin  was  elected  the  President ;  his  patriotism, 
intelligence  and  discretion  pointing  him  out  for  that 
important  station.  The  same  year,  and  chiefly 
through  his  influence,  the  academy  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences was  established  in  Massachusetts,  of  which 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  the  first  president  ;  and 
he  presided  over  this  learned  body  till  his  death. 
In  1785,  he  was  elected  governour  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  again  for  the  year  1786.  It  was  his 
lot  to  be  chief  magistrate  when  the  insurrection  took 
place,  headed  by  Daniel  Shays.  On  the  critical  oc- 
casion he  conducted  with  great  firmness  and  moder- 
ation. And  the  crisis  demanded  the  exercise  of 
these  political  virtues.  The  insurrection  was  put 
down,  with  very  little  bloodshed  ;  and  even  that  was 
provoked  by  the  rashness  of  the  insurgents.  While 
Mr.  Bowdoin  was  in  the  chair,  the  debt  of  the  state 
was  immense  ;  he  did  much  to  provide  for  its  pay- 
ment, and  to  restore  the  publick  credit.  He  also,  in 
1785,  and  again  in  1786,  recommended  the  eidarging 
of  the  powers  of  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  regula- 
ting commerce,  collecting  a  revenue,  and  paying  ofl* 
the  debt  of  the  United  States.  And  his  recommen- 
dation, no  doubt,  led  to  the  general  convention,  in 
1787,  for  amending  the  articles  of  the  confederation, 
though  a  distinct  proposition  was  also  made  by  the 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  in  1786,  for  that  object. 
When  President  Washington  made  a  tour  through 
the  Now  England  states  in  1789,  and  visited  Bos- 
ton, Mr.  Bowdoin  showed  him  great  attention,  and 
appeared  highly  graiified  in  the  opportunity  of  man- 
ilesting  his  respect  and  admiration  of  his  exalted 
character.  It  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  well 
knew  Washington  and  Bowdoin,  that  they  possessed 
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similar  virtues  and  qualities,  to  enlitle  them  to  the 
high  regard  and  gratitude  of  our  favoured  republick. 
Mr.  Bowdoin  furnished  several  articles  for  the  vol- 
umes of  the  learned  academy  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent ;  the  chief  was  that  on  light,  in  which  he  advo- 
cated the  theory  of  Newton.  He  left  a  handsome 
legacy  and  his  valuable  library  to  the  insiiiution. 
He  was  a  member  of  ihe  royal  societies  of  Dublin 
and  London  ;  and  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  in  the  University  of  Ediiibiirj;h.  To 
all  his  others  honours,  we  mayjiisllv  add  llianlerived 
from  a  publick  profession  of  the  faith,  and  an  exem- 
plary display  of  the  virtues  of  Christianity. 


FIRST    AMERICAN    NAV.\L    ACHIEVEMENT.  ■ 

Mr.  Cooper's  "History  of  the  Navy  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,"  just  published,  brings  to  notice  some 
early  deeds  of  valor  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Revo- 
lution on  the  water,  that  are  not  eclipsed  by  the 
glory  of  their  achievements  on  the  land,  and  which 
will  now  deservedly  rank  with  the  noblest  e.xploits 
of  after  times.  The  first  volinve  furnishes  the 
following  account  of  an  action  which  is  well  call- 
ed the  "  Lexington  of  the  seas  :" 

The  first  nautical  enterprise  that  succeeded  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  was  one  purely  of  private  ad- 
venture. The  intelligence  of  this  conflict  was 
brought  to  Machias,  in  Maine,  on  Saturday,  the 
ninth  of  May,  1775.  An  arined  schooner  called 
the  Margaretta,  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  was 
lying  in  port,  with  two  sloops  under  her  convoy, 
that  were  loading  with  lumber  on  behalf  of  the 
King's  Government.  Those  who  brought  the 
news  were  enjoined  to  be  silent,  a  plan  to  capture 
the  Margaretta  having  been  immediately  project- 
ed aiTiong  some  of  the  more  spirited  of  the  inhab- 
itants. The  next  day  being  Sunday,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  officers  of  the  latter  might  be  seized  while 
in  church,  but  the  scheme  failed  in  consequence 
of  the  precipitation  of  those  engaged.  Captain 
Moore,  who  commanded  the  Margaretta,  saw  the 
assailants,  and,  with  his  officers,  escaped  through 
the  windows  of  the  church  to  the  shore,  where 
they  were  protected  by  the  guns  of  the  schooner. 
The  alann  was  now  taken,  springs  were  got  on 
the  Margaretta's  cables,  and  a  few  harmless  shot 
were  fired  over  the  town,  by  way  of  intimidation. 
After  a  little  delay,  however,  the  schooner  drop- 
ped down  below  the  town,  to  a  distance  exceed- 
ing a  league.  Here  she  was  followed,  summoned 
to  surrender,  and  fired  on  from  a  high  bank,  which 
her  owTi  shot  could  not  reach.  The  Margaretta 
again  weighed  and  running  into  the  bay  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  anchored. 

The  following  morning,  which  was  Monday, 
the  eleventh  of  May,  four  young  men  took  posses- 
sion of  one  of  the  lumber  sloops,  and  bringing  her 
alongside  of  a  wharf,  they  gave  three  cheers  as  a 
signal  for  volunteers.  On  explaining  that  their 
intentions  were  to  make  an  attack  on  the  Marga- 
retta, a  party  of  about  thirty-tive  athletic  men 
was  soon  collected.  Arming  themselves  with  fire 
arms,  pitchforks,  and  axes,  and  throwing  a  small 
stock  of  provisions  into  the  sloop,  these  spirited 
freemen  made  sail  on  their  craft,  with  a  light 
breeze  at  northwest.     When  the  Margaretta  ob- 


served the  approach  of  the  sloop  she  weighed 
and  crowded  sail  to  avoid  a  conflict,  that  was 
every  way  undesirable,  as  her  commander  was 
not  apprized  of  all  the  facts  that  had  occurred 
near  Boston.  In  jibbing,  the  schooner  carried 
away  her  main-boom,  but  continuing  to  stand  on, 
she  ran  into  Holmes'  bay,  and  took  a  spar  out  ol 
a  vessel  that  was  then  lying  there.  While  these 
repairs  wore  making,  the  sloop  hove  in  sight,  and 
the  I\Iargaretta  stood  out  to  sea,  in  the  hope  of 
avoiding  her.  The  wind  now  freshened,  and  the 
sloop  proved  to  be  the  better  sailer,  with  the 
wind  on  the  quarter.  So  anxious  was  the  Mar- 
garetta to  avoid  a  collision,  that  Captain  Moore 
now  cut  away  his  boats  ;  but  finding  this  inefTect- 
ual,  and  that  his  assailants  were  fast  closing  with 
him,  he  opened  a  fire,  the  schooner  having  an  ar- 
mament of  four  light  guns,  and  thirteen  swivels 
A  man  was  killed  on  board  the  sloop,  which  im- 
mediately returned  the  fire  with  a  wall  piece. 
This  discharge  killed  the  man  at  the  Margaretta's 
helm,  and  cleared  her  quarter-deck.  The  schoon- 
er broached  to,  when  the  sloop  gave  a  general 
discharge.  Almost  at  the  instant  the  two  vessels 
came  foul  of  each  other.  A  short  conflict  now 
took  place  with  musketry.  Captain  Moore  throw- 
ing hand-grenades  with  considerable  effect,  in 
person.  This  officer  was  immediately  afterward 
shot  down,  however,  when  the  people  of  the  sloop 
boarded  and  took  possession  of  the  Margaretta. 

The  loss  of  life  in  this  afiair  was  not  very  great, 
though  twenty  men  on  both  sides,  are  said  to 
have  been  killed  and  wounded.  The  force  of  the 
Margaretta,  even  in  men,  was  much  the  most 
considerable,  though  the  crew  of  no  regular  can 
ever  equal  in  spirit  and  energy,  a  body  of  volun- 
teers assembled  on  an  occasion  like  this.  There 
was  originally  no  commander  in  the  sloop,  but 
previously  to  engaging  the  schooner,  Jeremiah 
O'Brien  was  selected  for  that  station.  This  aflliir 
was  the  Lexington  of  the  seas,  for,  like  that  cel- 
ebrated land  conflict,  it  was  the  rising  of  a  people 
against  a  regular  force,  was  characterized  by  a  long 
chase,  a  bloody  struggle,  and  a  triumph.  It  was 
also  the  first  blow  struck  on  the  water,  after  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution  had  actually 
commenced. 


CURIOUS   COINCIDENCE. 

Washington  was  bom  February  22, 1732,  maugu- 
rated  1789  ;  his  term  of  service  expired  in  the  66tli 
year  of  his  age. 

John  Adams  was  born  October  19,  1735,  inaugu-. 
rated  1797;  term  of  service  expired  in  the  66th 
year  of  his  age. 

Jefferson  bom  April  2,  1743,  inaugurated  1801  ; 
term  of  service  expired  in  the  C6lh  year  of  his  age. 

Madison  born  March  5,  1751,  inaugurated  1809  ; 
term  of  service  expired  in  the  6f)th  year  of  his  age. 

Monroe  bom  April  2,  1759,  maugurated  1817; 
term  of  sendee  expired  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 

The  above  is  a  list  of  five  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  (all  men  of  the  Revolution.)  who 
ended  their  term  of  service  in  the  66th  year  of  their 
age! 


Ill 


EXTRACT   FROM    THE   REVIEW  OF  THE   LIFE   OF 
FATHER  MARQUETTE  BY  JARED  SPARKS. 

From  the  North  American  Review. 

We  need  say  nothing  here  of  the  services  which 
Mr.  Sparks  has  rendered  to  American  history.  His 
Lives  of  Lcdyard  and  Morris  and  Washinirton  ;  his 
editions  of  the  writings  of  Washington  and  Franlvlin. 
and  of  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence  ;  and  his  col- 
lection of  American  Biographies,  are  all  known 
through  this  country  and  in  Europe.  He  has  done 
more  than  any  other  one  man  to  preserve  for  posterity 
the  undoubted  records  of  our  early  history  ;  and  we 
trust  a  long  life  may  be  granted  him,  wherein  to  pur- 
sue his  labors  ;  for,  with  the  advance  already  gained 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of  past  times,  his  labors 
are  becoming  every  year  more  and  more  valuable. 

Among  his  various  publications,  the  series  of 
American  Biographies  ranks  high  in  interest  and 
utility  ;  through  it,  many  have  been  made  known  to 
the  world,  who  might  otherwise  have  hnnid  no  his- 
torian; and  we  hope  he  may  be  able  to  continue  it 
through  many  more  volumes.  Among  those  persons, 
who  but  for  this  work  might  have  remained  without 
their  deserved  celebrit)',  is  Father  Marquette,  whose 
brief  siory  is  now  before  us.  His  Journal,  giving  an 
accoimt  of  the  discovery  of  the  great  Mississippi 
Valley,  was  published  in  France  in  1681,  and  a 
poor  translation  of  it  was  given  in  the  Appendix  to 
Hennepin's  volumes,  printed  in  London  in  1698;  but 
all  knowledge  of  his  doings  slept  in  these  dusty 
works,  and  in  a  few  pages  of  Charlevoi.x's  "  New 
France,"  until  Mr.  Sparks  drew  up  an  abstract  of  the 
original  Journal,  for  the  second  edition  of  Butler's 
"  Hjsiory  of  Kentucky."  This  abstract  he  has  now 
somewhat  altered  and  enlarged,  and  put  into  a  wider 
circulation,  through  his  "  Biography."  I;  is  curious 
and  interesting  ;  and  as  Marquette's  discovery  is  but 
little  known,  and  the  labours  of  those  that  followed 
him  but  slightly  appreciated,  we  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  give  our  readers  a  sketch  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  French  in  the  knowledge  and  settlement 
of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

The  advantages  of  water  communication  were 
never  more  perfectly  shown,  than  in  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  the  French  in  Canada  when  first  settled. 
During  the  years  in  which  John  Eliot  was  preaching 
to  the  savages  of  Natick  and  Concord,  the  Jesuits 
were  lifting  their  voices  upon  the  furthest  shores  of 
Lake  Snperiour  ;  while  a  journey  from  Boston  to  the 
Connecticut  was  still  a  journey  through  the  heart  of 
the  wilderness,  Allouez  and  Dablon  had  borne  the 
cross  through  that  very  "  Mellioki"  (Milwaukie)  re- 
gion, to  which  our  speculators  have  just  reached. 
With  strong  hearts  those  old  monks  went  through 
their  labours  ;  sleeping,  in  midwinter  under  the  bark 
of  trees  for  blankets,  and  seasoning  their  only  food, 
"  Indian  corn,  grinded  small,"  with  "  little  frogs,  gath- 
ered in  the  meadows."  They  were  very  difl'erent 
men  from  "the  apostle"  of  the  Puritans;  but,  to  all 
appearance,  were  as  pure,  and  as  true,  and  as  loving  ; 
the  Miamis  were  •'  so  greedy  to  hear  Father  Allouez 
when  he  taught  them,"  says  Marquette,  "  that  they 
gave  him  little  rest,  even  in  the  night." 

Among  those  who  were  foremost  in  courage  and 
kindness,  was  Marquette  himself;  a  modest,  quiet 
man,  who  went  forward  into  unknown  countries,  not 
as  a  discoverer,  but  as  God's  messenger ;  who 
thought  all  his  sufferings  and  labour  fruitful,  because 


among '-the  Illinois  of  Perouacca,"  he  was  able  to 
bapiize  one  dying  child  ;  and  who  took  such  a  hold 
of  the  hearts  of  those  wild  men,  through  the  inspi- 
ration of  love,  that  for  years  after  his  death,  when 
the  storms  of  Lake  Michigan  swept  over  the  Indian's 
Irail  canoe,  he  called  upon  the  name  of  .Marquette, 
and  the  wind  ceased  and  the  waves  were  still. 

In  the  year  1671,  this  Jesuit  niisslonarv  led  a 
party  of  Hnrons  to  the  point  of  land  which  projects 
from  the  North,  at  the  strait  between  l^akes  Michi- 
gan and  Huron,  and  there  founded  the  old  settlement 
of  Michillimackinac.  Here,  and  along  the  neigh- 
bouring shores,  he  laboured  with  noiseless  diligence, 
until  1673,  when  the  intendant-general  of  the  colo- 
ny, .M.  Talon,  a  man  of  great  activity  and  enterprise, 
and  who  waT  upon  the  point  of  closing  his  career  in 
Canada,  determined  that  the  close  should  be  worthy 
of  his  character,  and  called  upon  Marquette  to  be 
the  leader  of  a  small  party,  which  was  to  seek  for 
that  great  river  in  the  West,  of  which  the  Indians 
had  so  often  spoken.  The  representative  of  the 
government  in  this  undertaking  was  M.  Joliet,  a 
substantial  citizen  of  Quebec,  and  wilh  them  went 
five  other  Frenchmen. 

Upon  the  thirteenth  of  May.  1673,  this  little  band 
of  seven  left  Michillimackinac  in  two  bark  canoes, 
wilh  a  small  store  of  Indian  corn  and  jerked  meat, 
wherewith  to  keep  soul  and  body  in  company,  bound 
they  knew  not  whither. 

The  first  nation  they  visited,  one  with  which  our 
reverend  Father  had  been  long  acquainted,  being 
told  of  iheir  venturous  plan,  begged  them  to  desist. 
There  were  Indians,  they  said,  on  that  great  river, 
who  would  cut  off  their  heads  without  the  least 
cause  ;  warriours  who  would  seize  them  ;  monsters 
who  would  swallow  them,  canoes  and  all ;  even  a 
demon,  who  shut  the  way,  and  buried  in  ihe  waters 
that  boiled  about  him  all  who  dared  draw  nigh  ;  and, 
il  these  dangers  were  passed^  there  were  heats  there 
that  would  infallibly  kill  them.  "  I  thanked  them 
for  their  good  advice,"  says  Marquette,  "  but  I  told 
them  that  I  could  not  follow  it;  since  the  salvation 
of  souls  was  at  stake,  for  which  1  should  be  over- 
joyed to  give  my  life." 

Passing  through  Green  Bay,  from  the  mud  of 
which,  says  our  voyager,  rise  "  mischievous  va- 
pours, which  cause  the  most  grand  and  perpetual 
thunders  that  I  have  ever  heard,"  they  entered  Fox 
River,  and  toiling  over  stones  which  cut  their  feet, 
as  they  dragged  their  canoes  through  its  strong  rap- 
ids, reached  a  village  where  lived  in  union  the  Mi- 
amis,  Mascoutens,  and  "  Kikabeu.x"  (Kickapoos.) 
Here  Allouez  had  preached,  and  behold !  in  the 
midst  of  the  town,  a  cross,  [utie  belle  croix,)  on  which 
hung  skins,  and  belts,  and  bows,  and  arrows,  which 
"  these  good  people  had  offered  to  the  great  Manilou, 
to  thank  him  because  he  had  taken  pity  on  them  during 
the  winter,  and  had  given  them  an  abundant  chase." 
Beyond  this  point  no  Frenchman  had  gone;  here 
was  the  bound  of  discovery  ;  and  much  did  the  sav- 
ages wonder  at  the  hardihood  of  these  seven  men, 
who,  alone,  in  two  bark  canoes,  were  thus  fearlessly 
passing  into  unknown  dangers. 

On  the  tenth  of  June,  they  left  this  wondering  and 
well-wishing  crowd,  and,  with  two  guides  to  lead 
them  through  the  lakes  and  marshes  of  that  region, 
started  for  the  river,  which,  as  they  heard,  rose  but 
about  three  leagues  distant,  and  fell  into  the  Missis- 
sippi.   Without  ill-luck  these  guides  conducted  them 
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-o  the  porlage,  and  helped  ihem  carry  l!it-ir  canoes 
across  it  ;  then,  returning,  left  them  "  alone  amid 
that  unknown  country,  in  the  hand  ol'  (jod." 

With  prayers  to  the  mother  ol'  Jesus  they 
strengthened  their  souls,  and  then  committed  them- 
selves, in  all  hope,  to  the  current  of  the  westward- 
flowing  river,  the  "  Mescousin"  (Wisconsin ;)  a 
sand-barred  stream,  hard  to  navigate,  but  full  of  isl- 
ands covered  with  vines,  and  bordered  by  meadows, 
and  groves,  and  pleasant  slopes.  Down  this  they 
floated  with  open  eyes,  imtil,  upon  the  seventeenth 
of  June,  they  entered  the  Mississippi,  "  with  a  joy," 
says  Marquette,  "  that  I  cannot  express." 

Quietly  floating  down  the  great  river,  they  re- 
marked the  deer,  the  buffaloes,  the  swans — "  wing- 
less, for  they  lose  their  feathers  in  that  country," — 
the  great  (ish,  one  of  which  had  nearly  knocked 
their  canoe  into  atoms,  and  other  creatures  of  air, 
earth,  and  water,  but  no  men.  At  last,  however, 
upon  the  twenty-lirst  of  June,  ihey  discovered  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river  the  foot-prints  of  some  fellow- 
mortals,  and  a  little  path  leading  i[ito  a  ))leasant 
meadow.  Leaving  the  canoes  in  charge  of  their 
followers,  Joliet  and  Father  Marquette  boldly  ad- 
vanced upon  this  path  toward,  as  they  supposed,  an 
Indian  village.  Nor  were  they  mistaken  ;  for  they 
soon  came  to  a  little  town,  toward  whicli,  recom- 
mending themselves  to  God's  care,  they  went  so 
nigh  as  to  hear  the  savages  talking.  Having  made 
their  presence  known  by  a  loud  cry,  they  were  gra- 
ciousl}'  received  by  an  embassy  of  four  old  men, 
who  presented  them  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  told  them 
that  this  was  a  village  of  the  "  Illinois."  The  voy- 
agers were  then  conducted  into  the  town,  where  all 
received  them  as  friends,  and  treated  them  to  a  great 
smoking.  After  much  complimenting  and  present- 
making,  a  grand  feast  was  given  to  the  Europeans, 
consisting  of  four  courses.  The  first  was  of  homi- 
ny, the  second  of  fish,  the  third  of  a  dog,  which  the 
Frenchmen  declined,  and  the  whole  concluded  wiih 
roast  buffalo.  After  the  feast  they  were  marched 
through  the  town  with  great  ceremony  and  much 
speechmaking  ;  and,  having  spent  the  night,  pleas- 
antly and  quietly,  amid  the  Indians,  they  returned  to 
their  canoes  with  an  escort  of  six  hundred  people. 
The  Illinois,  Marquette,  like  all  the  early  travellers, 
describes  as  remarkably  handsome,  well-mannered, 
and  kindly,  even  somewhat  effeminate.  The  rever- 
end Father  tells  us,  that  they  used  guns,  and  were 
much  feared  by  the  people  of  the  South  and  West, 
where  they  made  many  prisoners,  whom  they  sold 
as  slaves. 

Leaving  the  Illinois,  the  adventurers  passed  the 
rocks  upon  which  were  painted  those  monsters  of 
whose  existence  they  had  heard  on  Luke  Michigan, 
and  soon  found  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pe- 
kitanoni,  or  Missouri  of  our  day  ;  the  character  of 
which  is  well  described  ;  muddy,  rushing,  and  noisy. 
"  Through  this,"  says  Marquette,  "  I  hope  to  reach 
the  Gulf  of  California,  and  thence  the  East  Indies." 
This  hope  was  based  upon  certain  rumours  among 
the  natives,  which  represented  the  Pekitanoni  as 
passing  by  a  meadow,  five  or  six  days'  journey  from 
its  mouih,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  meadow 
was  a  stream  running  westward,  which  led,  beyond 
doubt,  to  the  South  Sea.  "  If  God  give  me  health," 
says  our  Jesuit,  "  1  do  not  despair  of  one  day  making 
the  discovery."  Leaving  the  Missouri,  they  passed 
the  demon,  that  ha4  been  portrayed  to  ihem,  which 


was  indeed  a  dangerous  rock  in  the  river,  and  came 
to  the  Ouabouskigou,  or  Ohio,  a  stream  which  makes 
but  a  small  figure  in  Father  Marquette's  map,  being 
but  a  trifling  watercourse  compared  to  the  Illinois. 
From  the  Ohio,  our  voyagers  passed  with  safety, 
except  from  the  moschetoes,  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  "  Akamscas,"  or  Arkansas.  Here  they  were 
attacked  by  a  crowd  of  warriours,  and  had  nearly 
lost  their  lives ;  but  Marquette  resolutely  presented 
the  peace-pipe,  until  some  of  the  old  men  of  the  at- 
tacking party  were  softened,  and  saved  them  from 
harm.  "  God  touched  their  hearts,"  says  the  pious 
narrator. 

The  next  day  the  Frenchmen  went  on  to  "Akam- 
sca,"  where  they  were  received  most  kindly,  and 
feasted  on  corn  and  dog  till  they  could  eat  no  more. 
These  Indians  cooked  in  and  eat  from  earthenware 
and  were  amiable  and  unceremonious,  each  man 
helping  himself  from  the  dish,  and  [lassing  it  to  his 
neighbour. 

From  this  point  Joliet  and  our  writer  determined 
to  return  to  the  North,  as  dangers  increased  toward 
the  sea,  and  no  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  point 
where  the  Mississippi  emptied,  to  ascertain  which 
pf)int  was  the  great  object  of  their  expedition.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  seventeenth  of  July,  our  voyagers 
left  Akamsca  ;  retraced  their  path,  with  much  la- 
bour, to  the  Illinois,  through  which  they  soon  reach- 
ed the  Lake  ;  and  "nowhere,"  says  Marquette,  "  did 
we  see  such  grounds,  meadows,  woods,  bulTaloes, 
stags,  deer,  wildcats,  bustards,  swans,  ducks,  para- 
keets, and  even  beavers,"  as  on  the  Illinois  river. 

In  September  the  party,  without  loss  or  injury 
reached  Green  Bay,  and  reported  their  discovery  ; 
one  of  the  most  important  of  that  age,  but  of  which 
we  have  now  no  record  left  except  the  narrative  of 
Marquette,  Joliet  (as  we  learn  from  an  abstract  of 
his  account,  given  in  Hennepin's  second  volume, 
London,  1698)  having  lost  all  his  papers  while  re- 
turning to  Quebec,  by  the  upsetting  of  his  canoe. 
Marquette's  unpretending  account,  we  have  in  a  col- 
lection of  voyages  by  Thevenot,  printed  in  Paris  in 
1681.  Its  general  correctness  is  unciuu.itionable  ; 
and,  as  no  European  had  claimed  to  have  made  any 
such  discovery  at  the  time  this  volume  was  publish- 
ed, but  the  persons  therein  named,  we  may  ccnisider 
the  account  as  genuine. 

Afterward,  Marquette  returned  to  the  Illinois,  by 
their  request,  and  ministered  to  ihem  until  1676.  On 
the  eighteenth  of  May,  in  that  year,  as  he  was  pass- 
ing with  his  boatmen  up  Lake  Michigan,  he  proposed 
to  land  at  the  mouth  of  a  little  stream  running  from 
the  peninsula,  and  perform  mass.  Leaving  his  men 
with  the  canoe,  he  went  a  little  way  apart  to  pray 
they  waiting  for  him.  As  much  time  passed,  and 
he  did  not  return,  they  called  to  mind,  that  he  had 
said  something  of  his  death  being  at  hand,  and 
anxiously  went  to  seek  him.  They  found  him  dead  ; 
where  he  had  been  praying,  he  had  died.  The  canoe- 
men  dug  a  grave  near  the  inoulh  of  the  stream,  and 
buried  him  in  the  sand.  Here  his  body  was  liable 
to  be  exposed  by  a  rise  of  water ;  and  would  have 
been  so,  had  not  the  river  retired,  and  left  the  mis- 
sionary's grave  in  peace.  Charlevoix,  who  visited 
the  spot  some  fifty  years  afterward,  found  that  the 
waters  had  forced  a  passage  at  the  most  difficult 
point ;  had  cut  through  a  blufl',  rather  than  cross  the 
lowland  where  that  grave  was.  The  river  is  called 
Marquette. 
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From  the  Louisville  Literary  News-Letter. 
ISAAC  SHELBY. 

Tins  distinguished  man,  whose  name  is  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  history  of  Kentucky,  was 
a  native  of  Maryland.  His  father  was  an  immigrant 
from  Wales  near  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  at 
which  period,  the  section  of  country  in  which  he 
settled,  was  annoyed  by  incessant  inroads  of  the  hos- ; 
tile  Indian  tribes.  Under  circumstances  like  these,  | 
only  the  elements  of  an  ordinary  English  education 
could  be  obtained  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  In 
all  the  arts  of  sylvan  warfare,  however,  he  was  amply 
instructed ;  and  a  firm  constitution  enabled  him  to 
undergo  privation  and  hardship  almost  with  indif- 
ference. While  yet  a  young  man,  he  was  engaged 
as  a  drover  in  the  extensive  pasture  lands  of  Western 
Virginia,  beyond  the  Alleghany  Ridge,  and  thither 
he  repaired.  During  the  Indian  hostilities  of  1774, 
two  years  subsequent  to  his  removal,  the  father  of 
Shelby  was  appointed  commander  of  a  company  of  \ 
rangers,  in  the  campaign  of  Lewis  and  Dunmore 
against  the  savages  on  the  Scioto.  As  lieutenant  of 
tliis  company,  Shelby  was  engaged  in  the  memorable 
and  sanguinary  conflict  of  the  10th  of  October,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kenhawa.  The  result  of  this  battle 
g^ve  peace  to  the  frontier,  and  deterred  the  Indians 
from  uniting  with  the  British  in  the  eventful  contest 
of  the  Revolution.  Such  was  the  gallant  conduct  of 
Shelby  in  this  action  that,  after  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Dunmore  to  the 
second  place  in  command  of  a  garrison  erected  on 
the  spot  of  the  battle.  This  is  considered  the  most 
sanguinary  and  severely  contested  conflict  ever  sus- 
tained against  the  north-western  tribes,  continuing 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  occupying  about  half  a 
mile  along  the  bank  of  the  Ohio.  In  the  garrison  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed,  Shelby  continued  until 
the  ensuing  July,  when  the  peace  appearing  to  be 
firmly  established,  he  proceeded  to  Kentucky,  and 
was  employed  as  a  surveyor  under  the  firm  of  Hen- 
derson &  Co.,  which  then  claimed  proprietorship  of 
all  the  region,  and  had  established  a  land  office  under 
their  purchase  from  the  Cherokees.  For  about  a 
year  the  young  surveyor  performed  his  duties,  when 
his  health  becoming  impaired  from  exposure,  and 
privation,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  wilderness,  he 
returned  to  Virginia.  On  his  arrival  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Henry,  commissary  of  supplies,  for 
a  large  body  of  militia,  posted  at  the  various  fron- 
tier garrisons.  These  supplies  could  be  obtained  no 
nearer  than  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  but 
his  perseverance  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  the  of- 
fice was  satisfactorily  discharged.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  he  was  engaged  in  the  commissary  de- 
partment for  the  continental  army,  and  for  an  expe- 
dition against  the  north-western  Indians  ;  and  in  '79 
he  furnished  supplies  for  a  campaign  against  the  Chi- 
camauga  Indians,  on  his  own  credit.  In  the  spring 
of  the  same  year,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  and  in  the  fall  was  appointed  a 
major,  and  shortly  after  a  colonel. 

In  '80  Shelby  returned  to  Kentucky  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  and  locating  the  lands  surveyed  and 
improved  five  years  before  by  himself.  While  thus 
engaged,  intelligence  reached  him  of  the  surrender 
of  Charleston  to  the  British,  and  the  loss  of  the 
southern  army;  upon  which  he  immediately  started 
1.'') 


for  Virginia,  to  fight  for  his  country's  independence. 
On  his  arrival,  he  was  desired  to  furnish  all  the  aid 
in  his  power  to  check  the  enemy  then  holding  pos- 
session of  the  South,  and  in  a  few  days  he  had  as- 
sembled three  hundred  mounted  riflemen,  with  whom 
he  took  up  his  march  across  the  AUeghanies.  Short- 
ly after  his  arrival  at  the  camp,  on  Broad  river,  Shel- 
by, with  two  other  officers,  was  detached  with  six 
hundred  men  to  surprise  a  strong  post  of  the  enemy, 
on  the  waters  of  the  Pacolet  river,  fortified  by  aba- 
tis, and  commanded  by  Capt.  Moore,  a  distinguished 
loyalist.  The  post  was  surrounded,  and  at  the  second 
summons,  was  surrendered,  although  furnished  with 
a  force  sufficient  to  have  repulsed  double  that  of  the 
besiegers.  Immediately  after  this  affiiir,  Shelby  was 
detached  with  another  officer  and  six  hundred  mount- 
ed men,  to  hover  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  cut 
off  his  foragers.  The  enemy's  force  was  at  that  time 
twenty-five  hundred  strong,  commanded  by  Major 
Ferguson,  a  very  distinguished  partisan  officer  in  the 
British  army.  After  various  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  attack  Col.  Shelby  at  disadvantage,  his  advance, 
consisting  of  seven  hundred  men,  at  length,  on  the 
first  of  August,  came  up  with  the  Americans  at  a 
spot  called  Cedar  Spring,  where,  after  a  sharp  con- 
flict of  half  an  hour,  Ferguson  arrived  with  all  his 
force.  Shelby  ordered  a  retreat,  but  succeeded  in 
carrying  off  fifty  prisoners,  among  whom  were  two 
officers;  and,  though  great  efforts  were  made  for  five 
miles,  to  regain  them,  succeeded  in  placing  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  rescue.  His  own  loss  was  only 
ten  or  twelve  killed  and  wounded.  Not  long  after 
this  affair,  Shelby,  with  several  other  officers,  was 
detached  with  seven  hundred  horsemen,  to  disperse 
a  body  of  several  hundred  tories  encamped  about 
forty  miles  distant,  at  Musgrove's  Mills,  immediately 
upon  the  route  to  which  place  lay  the  whole  force  of 
Major  Ferguson.  At  sunset,  Shelby  took  up  his 
line  of  march  from  the  camp:  leaving  Ferguson's  en- 
trenchment three  miles  to  his  left,  he  rode  hard  all 
night,  and  at  dawn  met  a  patrol  party  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  tory  camp,  with  which  a  skirmish  en- 
sued and  several  were  killed.  At  this  crisis,  a  coun- 
tryman residing  near  the  spot,  came  up  with  the  in- 
telligence, that  a  reinforcement  of  six  hundred  troops 
destined  to  join  Ferguson's  army,  had  the  evening 
previous,  entered  the  hostile  camp.  Escape  was 
now  impossible,  and  attack  with  exhausted  men  and 
horses,  under  such  circumstances,  would  have  been 
madness.  Entrenchment  upon  the  spot,  was  the  only 
resource,  and  a  breast-work  of  logs  and  brush  was 
immediately  thrown  up,  while  Capt.  Inman  was  sent 
out  with  twenty-five  men  to  meet  and  skirmish  with 
the  enemy,  so  soon  as  they  crossed  the  river,  with 
orders  to  fire  upon  the  foe,  and  retreat  at  discretion. 
These  orders  were  obeyed,  and,  as  was  anticipated, 
the  enemy  supposing  themselves  attacked  by  the 
whole  force,  were  thrown  into  confusion,  so  that 
when  within  seventy  yards  of  the  entrenchment,  they 
were  exposed  to  a  most  destructive  fire  from  the 
American  riflemen.  An  hour  passed  away  before 
the  detachment  could  be  driven  from  the  feeble  breast- 
work, and,  just  as  it  began  to  give  way,  the  com- 
mander of  the  enemy  was  wounded,  and,  all  the  Bri- 
tish officers  having  been  previously  killed  or  disabled, 
the  whole  line  commenced  a  retreat.  The  Amer- 
icans pursued  and  drove  them  across  the  river,  but 
in   this   pursuit   Capt.   Inman   was   killed,   gallantly 
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fi^htin?  to  the  last.  The  British  loss  was  sixiy- 
lliree  killed,  anil  one  hundred  and  sixty  wounded 
and  laken,  while  thai  of  the  Americans  was  hul  four 
Killed,  and  nine  wounded.  Alter  the  aetion,  Shelby 
ordered  his  men  immediately  to  liorse,  with  the  de- 
termination ol'  attacking  licfore  ni>;ht  a  British  post 
about  lliirly  miles  distant,  when  an  express  came  up 
in  great  haste,  dated  on  the  battle  ground,  and  giving 
intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  American  grand  army 
under  Gates,  near  Camden,  and  ordering  an  imme- 
diate retreat,  as  the  victorious  foe  would  undoubtedly 
endeavor  to  improve  their  victory  by  destroying  all 
the  minor  corps  of  the  Americans.  This  retreat  was 
no  easy  task  for  Shelby,  encumbered  as  he  was  with 
prisoners,  and  his  troops  and  hordes  fatigued.  But 
there  was  no  alternative,  and  he  accordingly  took  up 
the  line  of  march  immediately  for  the  mountains,  and 
continued  it  all  that  day  and  night,  and  the  next  day 
until  late  in  the  evening,  wiihoul  halt  or  refreshment. 
This  forced  inarch  was  the  salvation  of  the  detach- 
ment, as  it  was  pursued  until  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  second  day,  by  a  strong  body  of  Ferguson's 
troops.  Shelby,  after  retreating  beyond  the  reach 
of  danger,  sent  on  his  prisoners  for  security,  to  Vir- 
ginia— there  being  then  no  fragment  of  an  army  soulli 
of  that  state.  Ferguson  made  several  daring  attempts 
to  regain  the  prisoners,  but  all  in  vain;  he  al.so  sent 
out,  by  prisoners  on  parole,  the  most  threatening 
messages  to  Shelby  to  cease  his  opposition  to  the 
British  government  with  his  mountaineers. 

At  this  crisis  in  the  American  Revolution,  some 
of  its  best  friends  despairing  of  success,  sought  safety 
under  the  British  standard ;  but  Shelby  remained  firm 
and  undaunted,  and  at  length  proposed  to  raise  a  force, 
an<l,  marching  hastily  through  the  mountains,  attack 
and  surprise  Ferguson  at  night.  This  proposition 
was  acceded  to,  and,  about  one  thousand  men  having 
been  assembled,  were  ready  to  march,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  three  men  had  deserted  to  the  enemy. 
This  circumstance  somewhat  disconcerted  the  design, 
but  did  not  defeat  it.  Setting  forth  on  their  expedi- 
tion, through  mountains  almost  inaccessible  to  horse- 
men, they  fell  in  with  a  body  of  three  hundred  men, 
which  was  added  to  their  force.  Their  strength  was 
now  about  one  thousand  expert  marksmen,  and  they 
pursued  Ferguson  with  all  possible  despatch,  regard- 
less of  any  other  collection  of  troops  or  tories  on  their 
route.  For  thirty-six  hours  they  continued  the  pur- 
suit, without  intermission,  alighting  but  once  for  one 
hour,  although  the  rain  was  constantly  falling  in  such 
quantities,  that  they  could  keep  their  guns  ready  for 
engagement,  only  by  wrapping  their  clothing  around 
the  locks,  which  exposed  themselves  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  throughout  the  march.  At 
length  they  came  up  with  Fersruson  securely  en- 
camped on  King's  Mountain,  from  which  spot  he 
impiously  declared  that  "God  Almighty  cotild  not 
drive  him  !"  The  action  was  commenced,  and  soon 
became  severe,  continuing  for  three  fourths  of  an 
hour,  when  the  enemy  being  totally  discomfited, 
surrendered  at  discretion.  Ferguson  was  killed,  to- 
gether with  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  his 
men,  and  seven  or  eight  hundred  were  laken  prison- 
ers:  the  assailants  had  but  sixty  killed  or  wounded. 

Such  was  the  first  link  to  a  chain  of  brilliant 
achievements,  which  secured  the  independence  of  our 
country.  It  was  a  victory  achieved  by  raw  militia, 
levied  by  no  ofhcial  authority,  with  no  expectance 


'  of  reward,  and  with  no  pay,  supplies,  or  ammuni- 
tion. Its  effect  was  wonderful.  It  completely  crush- 
!  ed  the  spirit  of  toryism  then  so  rife,  and  so  alarmed 
jCornwallis,  who  with  the  British  grand  array  was 
'but  thirty  miles  dislanl,  that  on  receiving  the  intelli- 
gence, he  ordered  an  immediate  retreat,  and  forced  a 
march  all  night,  for  eis;hty  miles,  nor  did  he  again 
attempt  to  advance,  until  reinforced,  three  months 
afterwards,  by  two  thousand  men.  Meanwhile  the 
militia  of  North  Carolina  assembled  in  force — that 
of  Maryland  did  the  same,  and  Gen.  Gates  with  the 
fragments  of  his  army,  and  new  levies  from  Virginia 
to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  men  coming  up,  ena- 
bled Gen.  Greene  to  assume  command  in  the  early 
part  of  the  succeeding  December,  and  hold  Cornwal- 
lis  in  check.  For  this  gallant  achievement  at  King's 
Mountain,  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  passed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Shelby,  and  his  brothers  in  com- 
mand, and  presented  an  elegant  sword  to  each  in  tes- 
timony of  their  patriotic  conduct  on  the  memorable 
7th  of  October.  Shelby's  claim  to  this  distinguished 
honor  is  not  to  be  doubled.  The  expedition  origi- 
nated with  him,  and  his  sagacity  and  judgment  con- 
tributed as  fully  to  improve  the  advantages  resulting 
from  its  success,  as  did  his  valor  in  producing  it. 

In  the  fall  of  '81  Shelby  .'■erved  a  campaign  under 
the  distinguished  partisan,  Francis  Marion.  In  Sep- 
teml>er  he  was  called  on  for  five  hundred  mounted 
riflemen,  by  General  Greene,  to  aid  in  inlercepting 
Cornwallis,  at  that  time  blockaded  by  the  French  fleet 
in  the  Chesapeake ;  but  on  the  surrender  of  that  com- 
mander, Shelby  was  attached  to  Marion's  regiment 
on  the  Santee,  and  was  second  in  command  of  a 
squadron  of  dragoons  ordered  to  carry  a  15ritish  post 
at  Fairlawn,  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  ene- 
my's main  army.  The  rumor  had  been  rife,  that 
there  were  five  hundred  Hessians  in  the  fort,  in  a 
state  of  mutiny,  who  would  readily  surrender  to  a 
superior  force;  but  the  rebels  had  been  suspected, 
and  marched  off  to  Charleston  the  day  before  the 
siege  commenced.  Nevertheless,  the  post  was  sur- 
rendered with  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.  Great 
exertions  were  subsequently  made  to  regain  these  pri- 
soners, hut  unsuccessfully,  and  immediately  after,  the 
whole  British  force  retreated  to  Charleston.  Shel- 
by's period  of  service  having  now  expired  and  no 
further  active  operations  being  in  contemplation, 
he  obtained  leave  to  attend  the  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  which  com 
menced  its  session  in  December,  and  left  the  army 
with  the  most  flattering  testimonials  of  regard  from 
Marion. 

In  '82  Shelby  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  settle  the  pre-emption  claims  of  settlers  on 
the  Cumberland,  and  to  lay  off  the  military  bounty 
lands  south  of  the  spot  where  Nashville  now  stands. 
This  service  he  performed  during  the  ensuing  winter, 
and  in  the  spring  he  returned  to  Boonsborough,  Ken-  ■ 
tucky,  where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Hart, 
one  of  the  settlers  of  the  slate,  and  one  of  the  firm 
of  Henderson  &  Co.,  original  purchasers  from  the 
Cherokees.  Seltling  upon  the  soil  under  the  earliest 
pre-emption  granted  in  Kentucky,  Shelby  pursued 
peacefully  the  honorable  ncciijiation  of  a  farmer;  and, 
it  is  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  fact  in  his  biography, 
that  at  the  period  of  his  death,  forty-three  years  after- 
wards, he  was  the  only  man  in  Kenliiiky  lesidiiio  on 
his  own  original  setdemciu  and  pre-cmplion  right. 
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In  '92,  Shelby  wiis  a  member  of  the  earh'  conven- 
tions held  at  Danville  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
separation  from  Virginia  ;  and  a  member,  also,  of 
that  convention  wliich  formed  the  first  constitution 
of  the  state.  Subsequently,  lie  was  elected  to  the 
gubernatorial  chair,  and  fulfilled  his  duties  in  that 
responsible  station,  with  signal  success.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  four  years  he  retired  to  private  life,  leav- 
ing Kentucky,  for  the  first  time  since  his  childhood, 
entirely  at  peace  with  the  savages. 

In  1812,  when  hostilities  commenced  with  Great 
Britain,  and  our  entire  western  frontier  was  menaced 
by  the  savages,  Shelby  was  again  called  to  the  ex- 
ecutive chair.  The  emergency  was  one  which  de- 
manded the  exercise  of  all  his  powers,  and,  by  the 
authority  of  the  legislature  he  organized  a  force  of 
four  thousand  volunteers,  which,  in  the  fall  of  1813, 
he  led  in  person,  though  then  sixty-three  years  of 
age,  under  Harrison,  to  Canada.  To  his  unauthor- 
ised but  judicious  step  in  drafting  a  corps  of  mount- 
ed volunteers  at  the  crisis  of  this  campaign,  is  said  to 
have  been  owing  its  success,  and  the  favorable  results 
to  the  victory  of  the  Thames.  His  gallant  conduct 
on  the  memorable  occasion  won  for  him  the  most 
flattering  acknowledgments  from  his  general  officer 
and  from  President  Madison,  as  well  as  from  the 
Legislature  of  his  own  state,  and  subsequently  a 
vote  of  thanks  and  a  gold  medal  from  Congress. 

In  1817,  Shelby  was  invited  by  Monroe  to  the  de- 
partment of  War;  but  his  advanced  age  and  his  love 
of  private  life  induced  him  to  decline  acceptance. — 
The  ensuing  year  he  acted  as  a  commissioner,  with 
Gen.  Jackson,  in  obtaining  a  cession  of  all  the  Chick- 
asaw lands  within  the  boundaries  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee ;  and  this  proved  his  last  public  act. 

In  the  spring  of  1820  his  right  arm  was  disabled 
by  paralysis,  but  his  faculties  remained  unshaken 
until  his  decease,  which  was  occasioned  by  apoplexy 
in  the  summer  of  '26.  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of 
his  age.  For  many  years  previous  to  this  event,  he 
had  been  a  conscientious  and  consistent  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  had  contributed  libe- 
rally to  the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship  on  his 
own  land. 

In  summing  up  the  character  of  Isaac  Shelby,  we 
may  emphatically  say — he  ivas  a  good  and  a  gal- 
lant man.  His  life,  like  that  of  all  the  leading  spirits 
of  his  day,  was  an  eventful  one  ;  and,  in  bravery 
and  patriotism,  he  was,  perhaps,  surpassed  by  none  of 
his  coiemporaries.  And  Shelby's  memory  is  safe.  He 
will  not  be  forgotten — at  least  by  the  sons  of  Kentucky; 
for  his  name  on  their  lips,  is  a  "  household  word." 
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It  is  a  fact,  of  which  few  are  aware,  that  at  Satar- 
tia,  on  the  Yazoo  river,  moulder  the  ruins  of  a  dila- 
pidated fort,  which,  during  French  ascendancy  in 
this  country,  was  the  abode  and  asylum  of  civilized 
man.  Though  the  fact  that  the  French,  a  long  time 
anterior  to  the  revolution,  had  a  fort  upon  the  Yazoo 
river,  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  early  history  of  General  Washington,  yet  little, 
even  at  that  period,  seems  to  have  been  known  of 
its  locality,  its  object,  or  its  destiny ;  and  its  men- 
tion has  faded  from  the  page  of  American  history, 
and  its  recollection  from  the  mind  of  man.     But  it  is 


on  that  account  encircled  with  unusual  interest,  and 
clothed  in  imaginary  grandeur ;  as  fancy  unrestrain- 
ed by  fact,  must  weave  its  history,  rear  again  its 
splendid  but  fallen  walls — people  its  silent  arcades 
— string  anew  the  lute  by  which  the  lover  softened 
and  civilized  the  dusky  forest  maiden ;  and  mount 
the  deep-mouthed  cannon,  whose  thunders  were 
he^rd  far  alonj  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  Yazoo. 

The  ditch,  which  surrounded  this  once  secure  and 
majestic  fort,  is  one  mile  in  circumference,  and  not- 
withstanding a  flood  of  years  have  poured  their  obli- 
terating waters  upon  it,  the  depth  is  yet  about  three 
and  a  half  feet.  The  dirt  which  was  thrown  from 
it,  rises  about  the  same  distance  above  the  surface 
of  the  surrounding  country — making  the  distance  at 
present,  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  of 
the  embankment,  from  six  to  seven  feet.  This 
ditch  is  perfectly  circular,  and  must  have  been  of  a 
great  depth  at  the  time  of  its  completion — otherwise 
its  every  vestige  would  have  long  since  disappeared; 
for  such  is  its  age,  that  the  trees  which  have  grown 
up,  both  in  the  ditch  and  upon  the  embankment, 
equal  in  size,  and  have  in  every  particular  the  re- 
semblance of  those  of  the  neighbouring  forests. 
The  surface  of  the  earth,  on  the  inside,  is  perfectly 
level,  with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a  mound, 
seemingly  designed  to  give  the  inmates  a  view  and 
command  of  the  river,  which  meanders  at  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  yards  from  its  north-western  boun- 
dary. The  ruins  indicate  nothing  of  the  character 
and  construction  of  the  fort,  further  than  the  embank- 
ment and  circular  ditch  already  described.  This 
'brt  must  have  been  constructed  as  early,  or  nearly 
BO,  as  the  setdement  of  New  Orleans,  and  have 
astonished  the  wild  Indian,  before  he  learned  the 
name  of  the  far-famed  "  Natchez."  Of  the  history 
of  this  desolate  home  of  the  soldier,  the  Indians 
themselves  know  but  little,  having  left  its  tradition 
behind  them,  in  their  chase  after  the  wild  deer  of 
the  wilderness.  The  only  information  in  relation 
lo  it  was  derived  from  an  Indian,  who  bore  some 
visible  traces  of  his  French  ancestry,  and  claimed  to 
he  a  descendant  of  a  princess  of  Yazoos  and  the 
French  commandant  at  the  fort.  He  lived  upon 
me  spot  at  the  time  the  country  was  settled  by  the 
whites,  and  the  tradition,  as  it  had  reached  hiin,  re- 
presented the  French  as  once  having  an  extensive 
and  lordly  possession  there,  of  which  the  fort  was 
the  centre.  They  traded  with  the  Indians,  and  at- 
tempted to  possess  themselves  of  the  Yazoo  valley. 
After  years  of  labour  and  suffering,  when  they  be- 
lieved themselves  nearest  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object,  and  the  surrounding  Indians  most  peaceful 
and  friendly,  the  Yazoos  suddenly  made  a  descent 
upon  them,  and  surprised  and  massacred  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  fort.  This,  he  says,  originated  in  the 
maltreatment  of  the  princess,  his  maternal  ancestor, 
oy  the  French ;  but  most  probably  from  a  desire  of 
plunder  in  the  Indians. 

If  some  lover  of  fiction  would  visit  this  spot,  he 
might  lay  a  foundation  for  some  of  fancy's  brightest 
and  loveliest  creations — a  theme  which  would  render 
romantic  the  mention  of  the  wilds  of  Mississippi. — 
Canton  Herald. 
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GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARKE. 


There  have  been  men  in  the  history  of  everj' 
nation,  the  lives  and  characters  of  whom  are  so  in- 
timately  identified   with   its   annals,   that  to   awan' 


detail  tlie  events  of  the  era  in  which  they  flourished 
Such  a  man  was  Washington,  and  such  a  man,  as 
truly,  was  George  Rogers  Clarke,  though  in  a 
less  extended  sphere.  'l"he  bioirraphy  of  Clarke 
and  the  early  history  of  this  western  valley  ;iie 
identical ;  and  should  a  life  of  this  remarkable  man, 
at  all   wor'liy  of  its  subject,  ever  be  given  to  the 


made  such  a  report  of  the  western  frontier  to  the 

Legislature  of  the  state,  that  in  the  early  part  of  '78, 
the''celel)rated  Patrick  Henry,  then  governor,  yielded 
to  his  solicitations — a  regiment  was  voted  for  the 
defence  of  llie  West,  and  two  or  three  hundred  men 


their  b^o<^raphers  full  justice,  it  is  indispensable  to  assembled  without  delay.     The  destination  of  this 

"  ^       •  .     .     enterprise  was  preserved  a  profound  secret.      1  he 

force  shortly  started  off,  and  crossing  the  AUegha- 
nies,  to  the  Monongahela  river,  descended  by  water 
to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  At  this  point  were  left 
several  families  of  emigrants,  who  had  availed  them- 
selves of  a  safe  conduct;  and  being  landed  on  Corn 
Island,  a  portion  of  the  land  was  cleared  and  planted 


The  names  of  the  heads  of  these  farai- 


pvibli,: — and   we   have   reason   to   believe   such  will  |  with  corn. 

shortly  be  the  case— we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  re-  lies,  so  far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  learn,  were 

ceive  a  more  complete  and  interesting  view  of  the  James  Patton,  Richard  Chenoweth,  John  Tuel,  and 

primitive  settlement  of  the  West,  and  the  perils  and   William  Faith. 

privations  attending  it,  than  has  yet  appeared.  !      After  settling  these  families,  and  being  joined  by 

These  suggestions  beinir  premised,  it  is  quite  evi-  a  part)'  of  volunteers  from  Kentucky,  Clarke,  with 
dent,  that,  in'our  present  notice  of  this  ilistint'uished  four  companies,  under  the  command  of  Bowman, 
man,  we  lay  pretensions  to  nothing  but  an  inipcrfecl  Harrod,  Helm,  and  Montgomery,  on  June  24th, 
sketch  of  the  leadinir  incidents  of  his  life,  and  the  during  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  started  in  boats 
leading  feature*  of  his  character,  as  illustrated  by  i  down  the  Ohio,  for  a  French  post,  called  Fort  Mas- 
thcm.  We  had  hoped  to  have  presented  our  read-  sac,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  aboiit 
ers  with  a  more  complete  narrative  of  Clarke,  from  'one  hundred  anil  thirty  miles  from  Kaskaskia.  This 
the  pen  of  a  member  of  the  family,  than  our  own  village  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  announced  as  the 
exceedingly  limited  sources  of  information  will  per- ;  destination  of  the  enterprise.  Concealing  his  boats 
mil  us  to  prepare  ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  this,  we  avail ;  at  the  old  fort  among  the  cane-brakes,  to  prevent 
ourselves  of  those  circumstances,  dates  and  events,  discovery  by  the  savages,  he  now  commenced  his 
which,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  have  been  de-  march  through  a  low,  flat,  marshy  meadow,  inter- 
tailed  by  antecedent  writers.  We  may  thus,  in  some  ,  sected  by  innumerable  streams,  and,  in  fact,  im- 
degree,  suppiv  that  sign:d  deficiency,  which  the  passable  to  anyone  but  a  backwood's  ranger.  At 
absence  of  this  distinguished  name  from  our  sketches  the  head  of  his  gallant  band,  rifle  in  hand,  knapsack 
of  early  western  characters,  would  not  fail  to  occasion,   on  his  shoulders,  marched  the  intrepid  Clarke  ;  en 

The  subject  of  our  present  narrative,  was  a  native  countering  every  hardship,  and  enduring,  without  a 
of  Virginia,  and  was  born  in  Alliermarle  in  Novem-  murmur,  every  privation,  like  the  meanest  private 
ber,  17S2.     When  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,   in  the  regiment. 

he  forsook  his  native  village,  and  like  most  of  the  !  After  a  inarch  incredibly  short,  all  things  con- 
enterprising  young  men  of  the  period,  started  off  for  sidered,  the  hardy  rangers  arrived  on  the  banks  of 
the  recent  setdements  of  Kentucky,  then  a  county  the  Kaskaskia,  a  river  opposite  the  village,  in  the 
of  the  parent  state.  At  this  era.  Great  Britain,  then  night,  having  pursued  their  route  two  days  after  the 
at  war  with  us,  held  possession  of  that  immense  exhaustion  of  their  provisions.  Game,  it  is  true, 
tract  of  country  extending  north  and  east  of  the  Mis-  was  abundant  in  the  forests  throueh  which  they 
sissippi,  from  the  (ndf  of  Mexico,  to  the  extreme  passed,  but  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  it  was  thought, 
frozen  regions  of  the  Arctic  circle ;  and,  to  some  might  warn  some  solitary  hunter,  and  so  they  pre- 
extent,  maintained  authority  over  it,  by  means  of  ferred  to  endure  the  panirs  of  hunger,  rather  than 
widely  scattered  and  well-fortified  military  posts,  frustrate  an  enterprise,  in  which  they  had  already 
To  learn  the  location  of  those  posts — to  examine  suflcred  so  much,  and  in  which  secrecy  was  so 
their  defences  as  far  as  practicable — to  render  him-  essential  to  success.  Notwithstanding  all  their  pre- 
self  intimately  familiar  with  forest-life  and  privation  cautions,  however,  it  is  stated  that  a  hunter  discover- 
— to  make  himself  acquainted  with  every  subject  of  ed  the  parry,  and  apprised  tiie  inhabitants  of  Kas- 
interest  in  the  country — to  investigate  the  character  kaskiaof  its  approach;  but,  that  such  a  tale  was  con- 
of  its  setders,  its  soil,  and  topoiTraphy,  were  among  sidered  utterly  improbable,  and  olitaincd  not  the 
the  objects  which  the  young  Virginian  entered  upon  slightest  credence. — So  unexpected,  therefore,  was 
soon  after  his  emigration  to  the  West.  His  success  the  attack,  that  the  sleeping  town  and  garrison  were 
was  signal,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  gained  the  captured  without  a  blow  being  struck — not  even  a 
confidence  and  friendship  of  the  inhabitants.  Through  show  of  resistance  being  made.  Of  Clarke,  in  this 
the  influence  of  British  agents,  the  entire  frontier  was  aflair,  it  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  his  resolute 
at  that  time  a  scene  of  Indian  atrocities;  and  so  deep  and  unshrinking  nature,  that,  after  he  h:id  formed 
was  the  impressiim  which  the  recital  made  upon  the  his  men  for  the  assault,  the  only  remark  he  made  to 
mind  of  Clarke,  that  he  at  once  devised  a  scheme  to  them  was  'The  town  is  to  be  taken  at  all  events;' 
capture  those  British  posts,  from  which  the  savages  a  sentiment  quite  as  pithy  as  Stark's  memorable 
received  their  supplies  of  arms  and  animunition,  and  speech  previous  to  the  battle  of  Bennington, 
by  which  they  were  urged  on  to  their  shucking  bar-  After  the  capture  of  Kaskaskia,  not  an  individual 
barities.  Such  an  enterprise  was  eminently  calcula-  was  suflcred  to  escape  to  convey  the  intelligence  to 
ted  for  the  bold  and  daring  genius  of  the  yoiuig  ad-  the  posts  higlicr  up  the  Mississippi;  and,  the  next 
venturer,  and  he  engaged  in  it  with  all  the  fervidness  day,  after  <-efreshment,  a  detachment  mounted  on 
of  his  ardent  nature.     He  returned  to  Virginia,  and   the  Indian  ponies  of  the  American  Bottom,  hastened 
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on  to  Fort  Chartres — then  a  most  formidable  fortress 
of  stone — and  took  possession  of  it  without  resis- 
tance. The  fate  of  Cahokia,  a  fortiticd  village  a  few 
miles  above,  was  tlie  same ;  and  thus  the  British 
power  in  that  section  was  completely  humbled ;  and 
the  French  villaeers,  swearing  allegiance  to  our 
government,  the  fort  at  Kaskaskia  became  the  head 
quarters  of  Clarke.  At  the  next  session  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature,  the  district  became  a  county,  and 
was  styled  Illinois. 

The  brief  account  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Chartres 
we  have  presented,  is  that  given  by  history ;  but 
there  is  a  tradition  which  we  have  heard  from  the 
lips  of  the  old  people  now  residing  upon  the  spot, 
which  is,  perhaps,  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  given 
in  this  connection  :  When  the  little  band  of  Clarke 
arrived  beneath  the  walls  of  Fort  Chartres,  the  num- 
bers of  the  garrison  far  exceeding  those  of  the  be- 
siegers, the  latter,  as  if  in  despair  of  success,  shortly 
took  up  the  line  of  march  and  disappeared  behind 
the  distant  bluffs.  Days  passed  on  ;  diligent  exami- 
nation of  the  heights  was  kept  up  with  glasses  from 
the  walls,  but  no  enemy  returned.  At  length,  when 
apprehension  had  begun  to  die  away,  early  one 
morning  a  troop  of  cavalry  appeared  winding  over 
the  bluffs,  their  arms  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  and 
descended  from  view,  apparently  in  the  plain  be- 
neath. Hour  after  hour  the  march  continued  ;  troop 
after  troop,  battalion  upon  battalion,  regiment  after 
regiment,  with  their  various  ensigns  and  habiliments 
of  warfare,  appeared  in  lengthened  files,  wound  over 
the  bluffs,  and  disappeared.  Alarmed  and  astonish- 
ed at  the  coundess  swarms  of  the  invaders,  the  gar- 
rison hastily  evacuated  the  fortress,  and  for  dear  life 
and  liberty,  soon  placed  the  Mississippi  between 
tliemselves  and  the  clouds  of  locusts  !  Hardly  was 
litis  precipitate  manoeuvre  well  accomplished  when 
the  alarm  of  drum  and  fife  was  heard,  and  the  iden- 
tical force,  which  but  a  few  days  before  had  raised 
tbe  siege,  and  in  despair  had  retreated  from  beneath 
tlie  wall,  now  paraded  through  the  open  sally  ports, 
their  rags  and  tatters  fluttering  by  way  of  "pomp 
and  circumstance "  in  the  evening  breeze.  This 
fortunate  ri'se  de  gi'erre  had  been  accomplished 
through  the  favourable  nature  of  the  ground,  a  few 
extra  stand  of  colours  manufactured  for  the  occasion, 
and  a  variety  of  uniforms  and  arms  of  like  character. 
After  winding  over  the  bluffs  into  the  plain  beneath, 
they  again  ascended  through  a  defile  unobserved  by 
the  garrison,  and  once  more  appeared  in  different 
guise  and  order,  in  rear  of  their  comrades.  "Dis- 
tance," loo,  cast  doubtless  not  a  little  "enchantment" 
over  the  "view  ;"  and  then  the  fear  and  trepidation 
of  the  worthy  garrison  probably  sharpened  their 
optics  to  detect  all  the  peril  in  store  for  them,  and, 
perchance,  somewhat  more.  Whether  there  is  rea- 
son to  consider  this  tradition  worthy  of  credence  or 
not,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  in  pursuing  a  further  inves- 
tigation of  the  incidents  of  Clarke's  1  fe,  we  shall 
find  those  which  will  abundantly  demonstrate,  that 
he  was  not  deficient  in  military  strategv  requisite 
for  a  manoeuvre  of  the  kind.  Viewing  the  expedi- 
tion as  a  whole,  it  is  not  unworthy  to  be  cherished 
in  the  most  brilliant  page  of  military  renown. 

When  Clarke  had  secured  possession  of  his  con- 
quest, he  unfolded  to  his  men  another  feature  in  his 
expedition  westward,  which  was  the  capture  of 
Vinceanes,  a  strongly  fortified  post.     To  ascertain 


the    feelings    of    the    French    inhabitants    of    the 
village   relative   to    their     subservience     to     British 
will,     Clarke     dispatched     to     it    M.    Gibault,    the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  of  Vincennes,  who  happened 
to    be     at    Kaskaskia     at     the     time    of     its    cap- 
ture,   and    was    friendly  t'l  the  Americans.     On  his 
arrival    he   immediately    gathered    all    of   his    flock 
in     their    church,    and,     such     was     his     influence 
'with   lliem,    that   they    at    once   took    the   oath     of 
('allegiance  to  Virginia.     Upon  the  announcement  ot 
I  this    surrender    to    Clarke,   he    appointed    a     com- 
I  mandant   to    the    post ;    but,   no   reinforcements    ar- 
riving  from    Virginia,    he   was  unable  to  take    pos- 
I  session,   and    soon    intelligence     was     brought    him 
I  by  Col.  Vigo,     that    it    had    been    garrisoned     by 
IGov.    Hamilton    with    British     troops     and     several 
[hundred    Indians.     Col.   Vigo     was    sent   back     to 
I  Vincennes,  and  again  returned  with  the  intelligence, 
I  that    the    commandant  had  detached    his  Indians   to 
I  the    frontiers    of  Kentucky;   and    among   other    ex- 
tensive operations,  designed,    in    a    few    months,    to 
recapture    the    villages   on   the   Mississippi,   suspect- 
ing no  attack  himself. 

This  inrormatinn  at  once  determined  the  move- 
ments of  Clarke.  Leaving  Kaskaskia  on  the  5th 
February,  '79,  he  commenced,  with  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men,  partly  Creoles,  a  march  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles,  through  a  region  almost  impassable 
at  any  season,  but  at  the  present  intersected  by 
swollen  creeks  and  rivers  without  name  or  number 
— abounding  in  marshes  affording  no  firm  footing, 
and  mostly  covered  with  forests  and  fallen  timber. 
With  their  rifles  on  their  heads  and  their  provisions 
on  their  backs — without  tents  or  wagons — almost 
without  food  or  ammunition,  for  sixteen  days  did 
they  toil  onward.  The  five  days  were  occupied  in 
traversing  the  swamps  and  submerged  bottom  of  the 
Wabash,  within  six  miles  of  the  Fort,  so  i  etimes 
wading  breast  high  in  mud  and  water.  The  season 
was,  of  course,  an  unusual  one  ;  or  every  man  would 
have  perished. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  the  gallant  corps  arrived 
at  the  Wabash,  and  high  on  its  eastern  banks,  be- 
yond the  rolling  flood,  stood  Fort  Vincent,  the  Bri- 
tish fortress.  Crossing  the  river  in  the  night,  Clarke 
began  to  approach  the  town  over  the  inundated  bot- 
tom, and  at  the  moment  his  troops  were  discovered 
by  the  enemy,  Clarke  found  himself  near  a  small 
ancient  mound,  which  concealed  part  of  his  force 
from  the  foe.  Under  :his  covert  he  countermarched 
his  men  in  so  skilful  a  manner,  that  the  leading  files, 
which  had  been  seen  from  the  town,  were  transferred 
undiscovered  to  the  rear,  and  made  to  pass  again  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  until  his  whole  force  had  seve- 
ral times  been  displayed,  and  his  little  detachment 
of  jaded  troops  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  ex- 
tended column  greatly  superior  to  its  actual  strength. 
A  man  shooting  ducks  was  here  discovered,  who  in- 
formed Clarke  that  no  one  expected  his  approach  at 
that  season  of  the  year.  The  town  was  now  per- 
emptorily summoned  to  surrendi-r,  which  it  soon 
did.  That  night,  after  the  moon  had  set,  an  en- 
trenchment was  thrown  up,  in  front  of  the  Fort, 
within  rifle  shot,  and  on  the  mnrnina:  of  the  24th,  a 
flag  of  truce  w:is  sent  to  Gov.  Hamilton,  accompany- 
ing the  most  daring  message  to  surrender,  we  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  under  such  circumstances,  ever  sent 
by  besiegers.     This  being  disregarded,  the    attack 
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commenced,  and  for  eighteen  hours  the  assailants 
poured  such  a  shower  of  rifle  balls  into  the  port- 
holes of  a  stron?  battery,  that  at  length  its  artillery 
was  silenced,  and  the  Fort  eiven  up,  after  some 
negotiation,  upon  Clarke's  own  terms.  On  ilie 
jnorninsj  of  the  25th,  a  garrison  of  twice  the  number 
of  his  own  force,  were  surrendered  prisoners  of  war, 
and  the  victor  took  quiet  possession  of  the  post, 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores.  In 
the  heat  of  t)\e  assault,  a  war-party  of  savages  ap- 
peared on  the  prairie  with  two  French  prisoners; 
battle  was  instandv  given  them,  and  nine  Indians 
with  the  prisoners  were  securid. 

Sucli  was  tJie  termination  of  an  enterprise,  which, 
in  the  language  of  a  late  interesting  writer,*  "  for 
bravery,  for  hardships  endured,  for  skill  and  con- 
summate tact  and  pure  discipline,  and  love  of  country 
on  the  part  of  his  followers  ;  for  the  immense  bene- 
fits acquired,  and  signal  advantages  obtained  by  it 
for  the  whole  nation,  was  second  to  no  enterprise 
undertaken  during  the  revolutionary  struggle  ;  I  might 
add,  second  to  no  undertaking  in  ancient  or  modern 
warfare."  It  was  these  brilliant  achievements  of 
this  expedition  which  gave  to  Clarke  the  highly 
honourable  tide,  by  which  he  will  go  down  in  histo- 
ry to  other  generations — '  The  Hannibal  of  the  West.' 

The  elTect  of  Clarke's  expedition  was  most  ex- 
tensive and  powerful.  It  relieved  the  frontier  from 
Indian  atrocities — it  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  savages — it  destroyed  a  matured  plan  to  sweep 
otr  evcrv  vestise  of  American  civilization  in  the 
West,  and  it  consequentially  brought  about  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  years  afterwards.  It  had  the 
enVict,  also,  to  found  our  own  city  sooner  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  founded  ;  for,  by  break- 
ing up  the  powerful  posts  of  the  enemy  in  the  vici- 
nity, it  enabled  tiie  setdcrs  who  had  previously  been 
forced  for  safety  to  inhabit  and  cultivate  Corn  Island, 
to  remove,  in  the  autumn  of  '78,  to  the  southern 
shore,  and  carry  on  their  improvements  in  peace. 
The  town  rapidly  increased  and  became  the  head 
quarters  of  Clarke. 

Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Vincennes,  in- 
formation reaching  Clarke  that  a  convoy  of  goods 
from  Detroit  was  descending  the  Wabash,  he 
despatched  sixty  men,  in  boats  well  armed  with 
swivels,  to  intercept  it.  Forty  leagues  up  the  river 
they  met  the  convoy,  and  made  prize  of  goods  and 
provisions  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  and  the  mail  from  Canada,  capluring  also 
forty  prisoners,  who  were  discharged  on  parole. 
Gov.  Hamilton  was  sent  to  Virginia,  and  Clarke 
returned  to  Kaskaskia,  leaving  a  garrison  to  retain 
Vincennes.  Could  he  now  have  mustered  a  force 
of  hut  three  hundred  men,  he  would  have  marched 
at  once  to  Detroit;  but  he  received  neither  troops  nor 
advices  from  Virginia;  and,  although  bis  men,  ani- 
mated by  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Legislature  of 
that  stale  for  their  capture  of  the  posts  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, would  most  willingly  have  marched  against 
this  important  fortification,  prudence  forbade  the 
undertakinir. 

Not  long  after  this,  Clarke  was  directed  to  select 
a  position  on  the  Mississippi,  near  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  territory  claimed  by  Virginia,  and 
to  commence  a  line  of  posts  advancing  towards  the 
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northern  lakes.  This  was  done,  and  Fort  Jefferson 
was  erected.  By  this  circumstance  a  difliculty  al- 
most immediately  arose  with  the  Chickasaw  Indians, 
upon  whose  territory  the  fort  was  built;  but  ex- 
planations being  made,  they  soon  became  pacified, 
and  subsequently  assisted  in  driving  olF  a  band  of 
hostile  Indians,  by  whom  the  garrison  was  assailed. 
The  spot  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  Chickasaws. 

Clarke's  influence  with  the  northern  Indians  had 
now  become  very  great.  Assembling  four  or  five 
thousand  of  them  at  Vincennes,  he  proposed  to 
march  to  Detroit;  but,  disappointed  in  the  strength 
of  his  force,  and  being  unwilling  to  rely  entirely 
upon  the  savages,  the  design  was  given  up. — Nor 
were  the  enemy  meanwhile  idle.  In  the  early  part 
of  June,  1780,  the  British  commander  at  Detroit, 
with  six  hundred  Canadians  and  Indians,  suddenly 
appeared,  with  two  field  pieces,  at  Ruddle's  Station, 
in  Kentucky,  and,  having  captured  and  plundered 
that,  together  with  Martin's  Station,  hastened  off 
towards  Canada  with  the  spoils.  Clarke  imme- 
diately collected  a  band  of  volunteers,  and  without 
delay  made  an  attack  on  the  Shawnees  of  the  Great 
Miami.  The  Indians  were  put  to  flight — one  of 
their  principal  villages  was  consumed,  and  all  their 
provisions  destroyed,  so  that  being  forced  to  hunt 
for  a  subsistence,  they  gave  Kentucky  no  further 
trouble  that  season.  During  the  same  year,  Clarke 
passed  several  months  in  Virginia,  urging  upon  the 
government  the  reduction  of  Detroit.  He  at  length 
ol)tained  a  force  of  two  thousand  men  for  the  enter- 
prise, which  force  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  in 
March  of  '81,  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  But  dillicul- 
ties  and  obstacles  arising,  the  ex|)ediuon  was  finally 
abandoned.  Clarke  was,  however,  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Brigadier  General. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  a  thousand  mount- 
ed riflemen  were  assembled  on  the  Ohio,  and  led  on 
by  Clarke  against  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Miami 
and  Scioto.  The  Indians  fled — only  twelve  being 
killed  or  taken — five  of  their  villages  were  burned — 
all  their  provisions  destroyed,  and  the  eflcct  was, 
that  never  afterwards  did  any  considerable  band  in- 
vade Kentucky. 

In  '84,  Clarke  was  appointed  by  Congress,  with 
four  other  gentlemen,  to  negotiate  friendly  treaties 
with  the  Indians,  and  several  were  eflfected.  Among 
these  was  one  made  at  Fort  Washington  in  January 
of  '76,  which  is  thus  described — '  The  Indians  came 
to  the  treaty  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  except  the 
Shawnees,  the  most  conceited  and  warlike  of  all  the 
savasre  tribes ;  the  first  in  batde,  llie  last  at  a  treaty, 
'i'hree  hvuidred  of  their  finest  warriors,  set  oil'  in 
their  paint  and  feathers,  filed  into  the  council- 
house.  Their  numbers  and  demeanor,  so  unusual 
at  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  was  altogeliier  imexpect- 
ed  and  suspicious.  The  U.  Slates'  stockade  mus- 
tered seventy  men.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall,  at  a 
table,  sat  General  Clarke — the  indefatigable  scourge 
of  these  marauders — General  Butler,  and  Mr.  Par- 
sons. On  the  pan  of  the  Indians,  an  old  council 
sachem  and  a  war-chief  took  the  lead.  The  latter, 
a  lull,  raw-boned  fellow,  with  an  impudent  and  vil- 
lainous look,  made  a  threatening  speech,  which  ope- 
rated eflV'ctually  on  the  Indians,  who  set  up  a  whoop 
at  I'very  pause.  He  concluded  by  presenting  a 
while  and  black  wampum,  to  signify  their  readiness 
for  peace  or  war.     General  Clarke  retained  an  uii- 
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dltered  and  careless  countenance  throughout,  and 
with  his  cane  pushed  the  wampum  off  the  table. 
Every  Indian  started  from  his  seat  with  one  of  those 
sudden  sounds  which  express  their  indignation.  Gen. 
Clarke  also  arose,  and  casting  upon  the  savage  group  a 
scoruful  glance,  put  his  foot  upon  the  insulted  symbol, 
and  ordered  them  to  leave  the  hall.  They  did  so, 
and  all  night  they  were  heard  debating  near  the  fort. 
In  the  morning  they  came  back,  and  sued  for  peace. 

In  the  same  year,  an  army  of  a  thousand  men  was 
led  by  Clarke  against  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash. 
When  near  Vincennes,  a  halt  of  nine  days  was  or- 
dered, in  order  that  the  provisions  and  stores  might 
come  up  by  the  river.  The  boats  were  delayed — 
the  provisions  were  spoiled — discontent  broke  out 
amonj  the  troops — rumours  unfavourable  to  Clarke 
were  circulated,  and,  at  length,  when  within  ten 
days'  march  of  the  Indian  town,  three  hundred  of 
the  men  mutinied  and  left  the  camp.  All  attempts 
at  conciliation  failed,  and  tiie  expedition  was  ruined. 

Several  years  afterwards.  Clarke  was  commis- 
sioned Major  General  by  France,  in  a  clandestine 
expedition  from  Kentucky,  which  he  was  to  organise 
and  conduct  against  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the 
Mississippi ;  but  this  enterprise  was  abandoned — 
General  Clarke's  commission  recalled,  and  thus 
closed  his  public  career. 

Upon  the  latter  days  of  this  great  man  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  dwell.  There  were  many  things  to  ren- 
der him  a  discontented  and  tinhappy  man,  and  he 
was  so  in  the  most  bitter  meaning  of  the  terms. 
His  health  too  became  impaired,  and  for  some  years, 
he  was  atHicted  with  a  rheumatic  affection,  which, 
at  leuffth  terminating  in  paralysis,  deprived  him  of 
a  limb,  and  finallv  in  1818  caused  his  death.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  were  passed  at  a  beautiful  spot 
called  Locust  Grove,  the  residence  of  Dr.  Croghan, 
a  few  miles  east  of  Louisville.  Here  he  died,  and 
Iiere  repose  his  remains.  Clarke  was  never  married, 
but  his  collateral  descendants  are  numerous  and  re- 
spectable. He  was  well  known  to  many  of  our 
citizens,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large 
assemblage,  on  which  occasion  a  highly  eloquent 
address  on  the  character  of  the  deceased,  was  pro- 
nounced by  Judge  Rowan. 

The  biog-raphy  of  Clarke  is  one  of  melancholy 
interest.  In  liis  early  years,  he  was  a  bold,  ambi- 
tious, enterprising  man  :  and  he  served  his  country 
long  and  faithfully  in  the  front  rank  of  danger.  In 
his  age,  these  services  were  forgotten  by  that  coun- 
try, and  he  was  left  to  pine  away  a  disappointed, 
discontented,  unhappy  being,  in  obscuritj-  and  ne- 
glect. If,  under  a  bitter  sense  of  such  injustice,  he 
sought  to  drown  his  misery  in  the  oblivious  draught, 
it  is  almost  to  be  forgiven,  and  to  be  considered 
rather  a  fading  than  a  fault.  Yet  the  name  of 
Clarke  will  live  for  ages  on  the  ,jas:e  of  his  coun- 
try's chronicles ;  and  with  it  will  be  coupled  the 
proud  distinction — '  The  Hannibal  of  the  West.' 
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Disappointments  in  love,  in  those  of  deep  and  im- 
aginative feeling,  are  like  the  tornadoes  that  sweep 
over  southern  regions.  The  heavens  may  again 
assume  their  serenity,  but  the  wide  spread  desola- 
tion remains  ;  and  even  in  after  years  as  the  traces 
of  the  whirlwind  may  be  discovered  amid  the  exu- 
IxTaiit  uTonth  and  profusion  of  flowers. 


BENJAMIN  WEST.-Bom  1738-Died  1820. 

Benjamin  West,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
artistis  America  has  yet  produced,  was  born  near 
Springfield,  Penn.,  Oct.  10th,  1738.  His  first  essay 
in  the  arts  was  made  when  he  was  seven  years  old  ; 
for  being  left  in  charge  of  a  sleeping  child,  he  at- 
tempted to  represent  its  features  on  paper,  with  pen 
and  ink.  His  success  was  such  as  to  call  forth  the 
admiration  of  his  parents.  Soon  after  this  he  pro- 
cured from  some  Indians  the  red  and  yellow  earths 
used  by  them  for  decorating  their  persons  ;  and  these 
with  blue  from  his  mother's  pad  of  indigo,  he  was 
enabled  to  give  the  colours  of  the  objects  pictured. 

The  first  money  received  by  young  West  for  his 
labours  as  an  artist,  was  from  Mr.  Wayne,  for  draw- 
ings on  poplar  boards  ;  and  Dr.  Morris  made  him  a 
present  of  a  "  few  dollars  to  buy  paints  with."  His 
first  effort  at  portrait-painting  was  at  Lancaster.  A 
gunsmith,  named  Henry,  employed  him  to  paint  the 
death  of  Socrates,  and  loaned  him  the  book  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  the  event.  A  workman  stood 
as  a  model  for  one  of  the  figures.  This  led  to  the 
study  of  the  human  form,  and  showed  the  youth  the 
importance  of  anatomy  as  connected  with  the  arts  of 
design. 

In  1756,  West's  mother  died;  and  in  that  year 
our  painter  left  his  birthplace,  and  came  to  Phila- 
delphia. Here  he  pursued  his  professional  avoca 
tions  as  a  portrait-painter  for  some  time  and  with 
marked  success.  After  a  while  he  visited  New 
York,  where  he  remained  eleven  months,  constantly 
occupied  ;  at  this  lime  a  favourable  opportunity  oc- 
curring to  visit  Europe,  West  embarked  for  Italy, 
being  then  twenty-one  years  of  age.  At  that  time, 
the  sight  of  an  American  artist,  and  that  one  too  a 
quaker,  was  by  no  means  common  in  Italy,  and 
West  was  every  where  received  with  the  attention 
to  which  his  talents  entitled  him.  At  Rome,  he  met 
with  the  distinguished  artist,  Mengs,  who  treated 
him  with  great  kindness,  and  even  advised  him  as 
to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  for  his  improve- 
ment. "  See,"  said  he,  "  and  examine  every  thing 
deserving  of  your  attention  here,  and  after  making  a 
few  drawings  of  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  best 
statues,  go  to  Florence,  and  observe  what  has  been 
done  for  art  in  the  collections  there.  Then  proceed 
to  Bologna,  and  study  the  works  of  the  Caracci , 
afterward  visit  Parma,  and  examine  attentively  the 
pictures  of  Corregio ;  and  then  go  to  Venice,  and 
view  the  productions  of  Tintoretto,  Titian,  and  Paul 
Veronese.  When  you  have  made  this  tour,  come 
back  to  Rome,  and  paint  an  historical  composition 
to  be  exhibited  to  the  Roman  publick." 

After  a  severe  illness  of  eleven  months.  West 
proceeded  on  the  tour  recommended  by  Mengs,  and 
returning  to  Rome,  painted  his  pictures  of  Cimon 
and  Iphigenia,  and  Angelica  and  Medona.  These 
procured  for  him  academical  honours.  He  now  de- 
termined to  visit  England,  and  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1763,  we  find  him  at  London.  The  commencement 
of  his  career  in  that  city,  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Les- 
lie :  "  When  Mr.  Weft  arrived  in  London,  the  gen- 
eral opinion  was  so  unfavourable  to  modern  art,  that 
it  was  scarcely  thought  possible  for  an  artist  to  painl 
an  historical  or  fancy  picture  worthy  to  hang  up  be- 
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side  the  olil  masters.  Hogarth  had  produced  hi.-, 
matchh'ss  pictures  in  vain.  The  connoisseur  who 
would  have  ventured  to  place  the  ini;iiitahh'  scenes 
of  the  "Marriage  a  la  mode,"  on  his  walls,  (I  mean 
the  pictures,  the  prints  were  in  great  request,)  would 
have  hazardi'd  most  fearfidlv  his  reputation  for 
taste.  This  prejudice  awainst  living  genius  contin- 
ued until  the  arrival  of  West,  and  it  must  have  re- 
quired some  courage  in  a  young  man  at  that  time  to 
make  his  appearance  in  England,  in  the  character 
of  an  historical  painter.  One  of  the  first  pictures,  if 
not  the  very  first  he  produced,  was  froin  the  story  of 
Pylades  and  Orestes,  (there  is  an  admirable  copy  of 
it  in  this  country,  painted  by  Mr.  Sully.)  This  pic- 
ture attracted  so  much  altentinn.  that  Mr.  West's 
servant  was  employed  from  morning  till  night  in 
opening  the  door  to  visiters,  and  the  man  received  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  by  showing  it,  while 
the  master  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  emp- 
ty praise.  All  admired,  but  no  one  dared  to  buy  it. 
It  was  curious  enough,  however,  that  the  reputation 
of  this  picture  raised  him  into  high  favour  as  a  por- 
trait-painter. 

West's  talents  thus  becoming  known,  soon  made 
him  acquainted,  among  others,  with  the  archbishop 
of  York,  for  whom  he  painted  his  Agrippina.  His 
success  in  the  inanagement  of  this  subject,  procured 
his  presentation  to  George  HI.  "  The  king  receiv- 
ed West  with  easy  frankness,  assisted  him  to  place 
the  Agrippina  in  a  favourable  light,  removed  the  at- 
tendants, and  brought  in  the  queen,  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented our  ipiaker.  He  related  to  her  majesty  the 
history  of  the  picture,  and  bade  her  notice  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  design  and  the  beautv  of  the  colouring. 
'  There  is  another  noble  Roman  subject,'  observed 
his  majesty,  'the  departure  of  Regulus  from  Rome — 


would  it  not  make  a  fine  picture  V  '  It  is  a  magnifi- 
cent subject,'  said  the  painter.  '  Then,'  replied  the 
king,  '  you  shall  paint  it  for  me.'  He  turned  with  a 
smile  to  the  queen,  and  said,  '  The  archbishop  made 
one  of  his  sons  read  Tacitus  to  Mr.  West,  but  I  will 
read  Livy  to  him  myself — that  part  where  he  de- 
scribes the  departure  of  Regidus.'  So  saying,  he 
read  the  passage  very  gracefully,  and  then  repeated 
his  command  that  the  picture  should  be  painted." 

The  Regulus  v/as  successful,  and  was  followed  by 
the  "  Death  of  Wolfe,"  in  which  he  substituted  the 
costume  of  the  day  for  the  classick  dress.  Mr.  West 
now  suggested  to  the  king  a  series  of  pictures  on 
the  progress  of  revealed  religion,  which  were  order- 
ed. He  diviiled  his  subject  "  into  four  dispensations  ; 
the  Antediluvian,  the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaical,  and 
the  Prophetical.  They  contained  in  all  thirty-six 
subjects,  eighteen  of  which  belonged  to  the  Old 
Testament,  the  rest  to  the  New.  They  were  all 
sketched,  and  twentv-eight  were  executed,  for  which 
West  received  in  all  twenty-one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  five  pounds.  A  work  so  varied,  so  ex- 
tensive, and  so  noble  in  its  nature,  was  never  before 
undertaken  bv  any  painter." 

Another  extensive  series  of  historical  pictures  paint- 
ed by  West,  was  drawn  from  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.; 
they  were — "  1.  Edward  HI.  embracing  the  black 
prince,  after  the  battle  of  Cressy.  2.  The  Installa- 
tion and  order  of  the  Garter.  3.  The  black  prince 
receiving  the  king  of  France  and  his  son  prisoners, 
at  Poictiers.  4.  St.  George  vanquishing  the  Dragon. 
5.  Queen  Phillipa  defeating  David  of  Scotland,  in 
the  battle  of  Neville's  cross.  6.  Queen  Phillipa 
interceding  with  Edward  for  the  Burgesses  of 
Calais.  7.  King  Edward  forcing  the  passage 
of  the    Somme.     8    King   Edward   crowning   Sir 
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Eustace  de  Ribaumont  at  Calais.  These  works  are 
very  large.  They  were  the  fruit  of  long  study  and 
much  labour,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  death  of 
Wolfe  and  the  battle  of  la  Ho^ue,  they  were  the 
best  of  all  the  numerous  works  of  this  artist." 

On  the  death  of  Reynolds,  West  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  delivered  his 
inaugural  address  in  March,  1792.  In  1803,  West 
was  dismissed  from  employment  by  the  successor 
of  George  111.  "This  extraordinary  proceeding," 
says  Gait,  "  rendered  the  studies  of  the  best  part  of 
the  artist's  life  useless,  and  deprived  him  of  that 
honourable  provision,  the  frint  of  his  talents  and 
industry,  on  which  he  had  counted  for  the  repose  of 
his  declining  years.  For  some  time  it  affected  him 
deeply,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  what  steps  to  take." 
But  he,  however,  still  continued  his  professional 
pursuits,  and  painted  the  "  healing  in  the  temple,"  a 
copy  of  which  he  presented  to  the  Pennsylvania 
hospital ;  this  was  followed  by  the  "  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  Christ  at  the  Jordan,"  ten  feet  by 
fourteen  ;  the  "  Crucifixion,"  sixteen  feet  by  twenty-  j 
eight ;  the  "Ascension,"  twelve  feet  by  eighteen ;  and 
the  "Inspiration  of  St.  Peter,"  of  nearly  the  same  size. ' 
Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  his  "  Christ  rejected,"  or 
his  '  Death  on  the  pale  horse,"  which  is  exhibiting  at 
the   present   time   in   the    United   Slates.       West's 


I  health  now  began  to  decline.  "  Domestick  sorrow 
]  mingled  with  professional  disappointment.  Eliza 
beth  Shewell — for  more  than  fifty  years  his  kind 
,  and  tender  companion — died  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1817,  and  West,  seventy-nine  years  old,  felt 
that  he  was  soon  to  follow.  His  wife  and  he  had 
loved  each  other  some  sixty  years — had  seen  their 
children's  children — and  the  world  had  no  compen- 
sation to  offer.  He  began  to  sink,  and  though  stil) 
to  be  found  at  his  easel,  his  hand  had  lost  its  early 
alacrity.  It  was  evident  that  all  this  was  to  cease 
soon  ;  that  he  was  suffering  a  slow,  and  a  general 
and  easy  decay.  The  venerable  old  man  sat  in  his 
study  among  his  favourite  pictures,  a  breathing  im- 
age of  piety  and  contentment,  awaiting  calmly  the 
hour  of  his  dissolution.  Without  any  fixed  com- 
plaint, his  mental  faculties  unimpaired,  his  cheerful- 
ness uneclipsed,  and  with  looks  serene  and  benevo- 
lent, he  expired  11th  March,  1820,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  beside 
Reynolds,  Opie,  and  Barry,  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 
The  pall  was  borne  by  noblemen,  ambassadors,  and 
academicians  ;  His  two  sons  and  grandson  were 
chief  mourners  ;  and  sixty  coaches  brought  up  the 
splendid  procession." 

In  speaking  of  West's  character,  the  present  pres- 
ident of  the  royal  academy,  Sir  Martin  Shee,  re» 
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marks.  "  Well  grounded  in  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  liis  profession,  he  was  as  conversant  with 
the  theory,  as  he  was  dexterous  in  the  practice  of 
his  art.  It  is  no  exaegeration  to  say  of  hini,  that  in 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  of  the  pencil,  to  the  at- 
tainment of  which  his  ambition  more  particularly 
directed  him,  he  was  unrivalled  in  his  day.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  facility  of  his  hand,  and  wilh  so 
much  certainty  did  he  proceed  ia  his  operations, 
that  he  rarely  tailed  to  achieve  whatever  he  proposed 
10  accoiii|)lish,  and  within  the  time  which  he  had 
allotted  for  its  performance. 

"  Indefatiaible  application  and  irrepressible  ar- 
dour in  his  pursuit,  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  him 
that  general  knowledge  of  his  subject,  which  sel- 
dom fails  to  reward  the  toils  of  resolute  and  well- 
directed  sludy.  No  artist  of  his  lime,  perhaps,  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  powers  and  the  expedi- 
ents, the  exigences  and  the  resources  of  his  art. 
No  man  could  more  sagaciously  estimate  the  quali- 
ties of  a  fine  picture,  or  more  skilfully  analyze  the 
merits  combined  in  its  production. 

"The  ambition  of  West  directed  him  to  the  high- 
est department  of  his  art.  In  his  hands  the  pencil 
was  always  etuploved  for  the  noblest  purposes — on 
subjects  the  moral  interest  of  which  outweighs  their 
mechanical  execution.  He  delighted  to  commemo- 
rate heroick  deeds,  to  illustrate  the  annals  of  sacred 
history,  and  perpetuate  the  triumphs  of  patriotism 
and  publick  virtue. 

"  The  degree  of  success  with  which  the  honour- 
able exertions  of  West  were  attended,  may,  I  con- 
ceive, be  fairly  determined  by  this  test  ;  let  the 
most  prejudiced  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  ques- 
tion his  claim  to  the  rank  of  a  great  artist  examine 
the  series  of  prints  engraved  from  his  works. 
I  would,  in  particular,  entreat  them  to  view  with 
some  attention,  the  death  of  General  Wolfe — 
the  battles  of  la  Ilogue  and  the  Boyne — the  return 
of  Regulus  to  Carthage — Agrippina  bearing  the 
ashes  of  Germanicns — the  young  Hannibal  swearing 
eternal  enmity  to  the  Romans — the  death  of  Epami- 
nondas — the  death  of  Chevalier  Bayard — Pyrrhus, 
when  a  boy,  brought  to  Glaucus,  king  of  Illyria,  for 
protection — and  Penn's  treaty  with  the  Indians  ; 
not  to  mention  many  others,  perhaps  eiiuallv  deserv- 
ing of  ennineration.  Let  these  well-known  exam- 
ples of  his  ability  be  candidly  considered,  and  where 
is  the  artist,  whose  mind  is  enlarged  beyond  the 
n.irrow  sphere  of  his  own  peculiar  practice  ;  where 
is  the  connoisseur,  whose  taste  has  not  been  formed 
by  a  catalogue  raisomie,  or  in  the  atmosphere  of  an 
auction-room  ;  who  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
that  the  author  of  such  noble  compositions  may  just- 
ly claim  a  higher  station  in  his  professsion  than  has 
been  hitherto  assigned  to  him,  and  well  merits  to  be 
considered,  in  his  peculiar  department,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished artist  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ?" 

For  many  anecdotes,  and  for  further  information 
in  regard  to  Benjamin  West,  we  refer  our  readers 
to  Dunlap's  valuable  "  History  of  the  Rise  and  Prog- 
ress of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the  United  States,"  a 
work  which  has  been  used  freely  in  compiling  this 
briel  sketch,  and  which  contains  more  information 
in  regard  to  .Vmerican  artists,  and  the  history  of 
their  interesting  etforts  in  the  pursuit  of  the  art  to 
which  they  have  devoted  themselves,  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  book. 


INDI.\N  M.4NNERS. 

The  Inilian  men,  when  young,  are  hunters  and 
warriours  ;  when  old,  counsellors  ;  for  all  their  gov- 
ernment is  by  counsel  of  the  sages.  There  is  no 
force,  there  are  no  prisons,  no  officers  to  compel 
obedience,  or  inflict  punishment.  Hence,  they  gen- 
erally study  oratory,  the  best  speaker  having  the 
most  influence.  The  Indian  women  till  the  ground, 
dress  the  food,  nurse  and  bring  up  the  children,  and 
1  preserve  and  hand  down  to  posterity  the  memory  of 
publick  transactions.  These  employments  of  men 
and  women  are  accounted  natural  and  honourable. 
Having  f(^w  artificial  wants,  they  have  abundance  of 
time  and  leisure  for  improvement  by  conversation. 
Our  laborious  manner  of  life,  compared  with  theirs, 
they  deem  slavish  and  base  ;  and  the  learning  on 
which  we  value  ourselves,  they  regard  as  frivolous 
and  usch^ss.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  at  the 
treaty  of  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania,  A.  D.  1744,  be- 
tween the  government  of  Virginia  and  the  Six  Na- 
tions. After  the  principal  business  was  settled,  the 
commissioners  from  Virginia  acquainted  the  Indians 
by  a  sp(!ech,  that  there  was,  at  Williamsburgh,  a  col- 
lege, with  a  fund  for  educating  Indian  youth  ;  and 
that  if  the  Six  Nations  would  send  down  half  a  dozen 
of  their  young  lads  to  that  college,  the  government 
would  take  care  that  ihey  should  be  well  provided 
for,  and  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  white 
people.  It  is  one  of  the  Indian  rules  of  politeness 
not  to  answer  a  publick  proposition  tho  same  day  that 
it  is  made  ;  they  think  that  if  would  be  treating  it  as 
a  light  matter,  and  that  they  show  it  respect  In 
taking  time  to  consider  it,  as  uf  a  matter  that  is  iju- 
portant.  They  therefore  deferred  their  answer  till 
the  day  following,  when  iheir  s;)eaker  began  by  ex- 
pressing their  deep  sense  of  the  kindness  of  the  Vir- 
ginia government  in  making  them  that  offer  ;  "  for  we 
know,"  says  he,  "  that  you  highly  esteem  the  kind 
of  learning  taught  in  those  colleges,  and  that  the 
maintenance  of  our  j'oung  men  while  wilh  you 
would  be  very  expensive  to  you.  We  are  convinced, 
tlierefore,  that  you  mean  to  do  us  good  by  your  pro- 
posal, and  we  thank  you  heartily.  But  you,  who 
are  wise,  must  know  that  different  nations  have  dif- 
ferent conceptions  of  things  ;  and  you  will  therefore 
not  take  it  amiss  if  our  ideas  of  this  kind  of  educa- 
tion happen  not  to  be  the  same  wilh  yours.  We 
have  had  some  experience  of  it ;  several  of  our  young 
people  were  formerly  brought  up  at  the  colleges  of 
the  northern  provinces — they  were  instructed  in  all 
your  sciences  ;  but  when  they  came  back  to  us,  they 
were  bad  runners — igmirant  of  every  means  of  living 
in  the  woods — unable  to  bear  either  cold  or  hunger — 
knew  neither  how  to  build  a  cabin,  take  a  deer,  or 
kill  a:i  enemy — spoke  our  language  imperfectly,  and 
were  therefore  neither  fit  for  hunters,  warriours,  nor 
counsellors  ;  they  were,  in  short,  good  for  nothing. 
We  are,  however,  not  the  less  obliged  by  your  kind 
offer,  though  we  decline  accepting  it;  and,  to  show 
our  grateful  sense  of  it,  if  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia 
will  send  us  a  dozen  of  their  sons,  we  will  take 
great  care  of  their  education,  instruct  them  in  all  we 
know,  and  make  MEN  of  them." 

Having  frequent  occasions  to  hold  publick  councils, 
they  have  acquired  great  order  and  decency  in  con- 
ducting them.  The  old  men  sit  in  the  foremost 
ranks,  the  warriours  in  the  next,  and  the  women  and 
children   in   the   hindmost.     The  business   of  the 
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women  is  to  take  exact  notice  of  what  passes,  im- 
print it  in  their  memories,  and  communicate  it  to 
their  children.  They  are  the  records  of  the  piiblick 
council,  and  they  preserve  traditions  of  the  stipula- 
tions in  treaties  one  hundred  years  back  ;  which, 
when  we  compare  them  with  our  writings,  we  al- 
ways find  exact.  He  that  would  speak,  rises  ;  the 
rest  observe  a  profound  silence.  When  he  has  fin- 
ished and  sits  down,  they  leave  him  five  or  six 
minutes  to  recollect ;  that  if  he  has  omitted  any 
thing  he  intended  to  say,  or  has  any  thing  to  add,  he 


may  rise  again  and  deliver  it.  To  interrupt  another 
even  in  common  conversation,  is  reckoned  highly 
indecent.  How  different  this  is  from  the  conduct  of 
one  of  our  legislative  assemblies,  where  scarcely  a 
day  passes  without  some  confusion,  that  makes  the 
speaker  hoarse  in  calling  to  order  ;  and  how  differ- 
ent from  the  mode  of  conversation  in  many  polite 
circles,  where,  if  you  do  not  deliver  your  sentence 
with  great  rapidity,  you  are  cut  off  in  the  middle  of 
it  by  the  impatient  loquacity  of  those  with  whom 
you  converse. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

JOHN  MARSHALL,  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  U.  S. 

This  venerable  and  distinguished  man  died  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  6th.  July  1837.  In  ill  health, 
emaciated,  and  full  of  years,  the  event  was  not  unex- 
pected either  to  his  friends  or  to  himself.  He  had 
lived  eighty  years,  and  his  valuable  life  has  been 
identilied  with  the  most  important  events  in  our  histo- 
ry. It  cannot  be  denied,  that  as  a  soldier,  a  lawyer, 
a  legislator,  a  historian,  and  lastly  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall has  exhibited  pre-eminent  talents,  and  sustained 
himself  with  endurinff  honour.  His  elevated  quali- 
fications for  the  Chief  Justiceship,  indeed  his  seeming 
natural-adaptedness  to  that  precise  situation  at  the  pe- 
culiar and  important  period  when  he  was  called  to  it, 
can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who  can  un- 
derstand the  difficulties  of  framing  a  new,  and  indeed 
almost  original  system  of  National  Jurisprudence 
adapted  to  an  experimental  government,  and  that  gov- 
ernment a  Republic,  and  who  can  perceive  the  suc- 
cess of  his  labours  in  that  undertaking,  and  under- 
stand the  importance  of  their  results.  The  office  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  is  most  difficult, 
most  important,  most  responsible,  and  second  only  to 
the  Presidency  in  every  point  of  view.  That  Mr. 
Marshall  has  acquitted  himself  with  distinguished 
honour  in  that  station,  the  expressions  of  the  Bar  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  country  abundantly  indicate. 

"  The  Chief  Justice,"  says  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, "  was  born  in  Virginia,  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1755;  and,  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1775, 
received  a  commission  as  lieutenant  of  a  company 
of  minute-men,  and  was  shortly  after  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  the  Great  Bridge,  where  the  British  troops, 
under  Lord  Dunmore,  were  repulsed  with  great  gal- 
lantry. He  was  subsequently  enjjaged  in  the  me- 
morable   batdes  of  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and 


Monmouth,  and,  in  1780  obtained  a  license  to  prac- 
tice law.  He  returned  to  the  army  shortly  after, 
and  continued  in  the  service  until  the  termination 
of  Arnold's  invasion. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1782  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  and 
married  in  1783.  In  1788  he  was  elected  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  city  of  Richmond  in  the  Legislature 
of  Virginia,  and  continued  to  occupy  that  station  for 
the  years  1789.,  1790,  1791,  and  upon  the  recall  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  as  Minister,  from  France,  President 
Washington  solicited  Mr.  Marshall  to  accept  the 
appointment  as  his  surces.'sor,  but  he  respectfully 
declined.  In  1799  he  was  elected  and  took  his  seat 
in  Congress,  and  in  1800  he  was  appointed  Secreta- 
ry of  War. 

"On  the  31st  of  January,  1801,  he  became  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  distinguished  station  he  continued  to  fill  with 
unsullied  dignity  and  pre-eminent  ability,  until  the 
close  of  his  mortal  career.  His  biographer  eloquent- 
ly observes  : — '  AVhat  indeed  strikes  us  as  the  most 
remarkable  i-n  his  whole  character,  even  more  than 
his  splendid  talents,  is  the  entire  consistency  of  his 
public  life  and  principles.  There  is  nothing  in  either 
which  calls  for  apology  or  concealment.  Ambition 
never  seduced  him  from  his  principles — popular 
clamour  never  deterred  him  from  the  strict  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  Amid  the  extravagances  of  party 
spirit,  he  stood  with  a  calm  and  steady  inflexibility — 
neither  bending  to  the  pressure  of  adversity,  nor 
bounding  with  the  elasticity  of  success.  He  lived  as 
such  a  man  should  live,  by  and  with  his  principles. 
If  we  were  tempted  to  say  in  one  word  in  what  he 
excelled  all  other  men,  we  should  say,  in  wisdom  ; 
in  the  union  of  that  virtue,  which  ripened  under  the 
hardy  discipline  of  principles,  with  that  of  knowledge, 
which  constantly  sifted  and  refined  its  old  treasures, 
and  as  constantly  gathered  new.  The  Constitution, 
since  its  adoption,  owes  more  to  him  than  to  any  oth- 
er single  mind,  for  its  true  interpretation  and  vindica- 
tion. Whether  it  lives  or  perishes,  his  exposition 
of  its  principles  will  be  an  enduring  mnniimcnt  to 
his  fame,  so  long  as  solid  reasoning,  profound  imalv- 
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sis,  and  sober  views  of  government  shall  invite  the 
leisure,  or  command  the  altcntion  of  statesmen  and 
jurists.'  " 

The  following  portrait  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
was  drawn  by  a  distinguislied  jurist,  since  deceased: 
He  was  in  his  persoa  tall,  nieairre,  emaciated,  his 
muscho  relaxed,  and  his  joints  so  loosely  connected 
as  not  only  to  disfiiialify  him,  apparently,  for  any  vig- 
orous exertions  of  the  body,  but  to  destroy  every 
tiling  like  elegance  and  harmony  in  his  air  and  move- 
ments. Indeed,  in  bis  whole  appearance  and  de- 
meanour— dress,  atliude,  and  gestures — sittinir,  stand- 
ing,  or  walking — he  was  as  far  removed  I'rom  the 
idolizing  graces  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  as  any  other 
gentleman  on  earth.  To  continue  the  portrait : 
his  head  and  face  were  small  in  proportion  to  his 
height;  his  complexion  swarthy  ;  the  muscles  of  his 
face  beinj;  relaxed,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a 
man  of  eighty  years  of  age.  His  eoiniteuance  had  a 
faithful  expression  of  great  good  humour  and  hilarity ; 
while  his  black  eyes — the  unerring  index — possessed 
an  irradiating  spirit,  which  proclaimed  the  imperial 
powers  of  the  mind  that  sat  enthroned  within. 

This  extraonliuary  man,  without  the  aid  of  fancy, 
without  the  advantage  of  person,  voice,  attitude,  ges- 
ture, or  any  of  the  ornaments'of  an  orator,  deserves 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  in 
the  world  ;  if  eloquence  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the 
power  of  seizing  the  attention  with  irresistible  force, 
and  never  permitting  it  to  elude  the  grasp  until  the 
hearer  has  received  the  conviction  which  the  speaker 
intends. 

As  to  his  person,  it  has  already  been  described. 
His  voice  was  dry  and  hard,  his  attitude  in  his  most 
effective  orations  was  extremely  awkward ;  as  it  was 
not  unusual  for  liini  to  stand  with  his  gestures  pro- 
ceeding from  his  right  arm,  and  consisting  merely  in 
a  vehement  perpendicular  swins;  of  it  from  above  the 
elevation  of  his  head  to  llie  bar,  behind  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  stand. 

As  to  fancy,  if  she  held  a  seat  in  his  mind  at  all, 
which  I  very  much  doubt,  his  gigantic  genius  tram- 
pled witli  disdain  on  all  her  flower-decked  plants  and 
bloomintr  parterres.  How,  then,  will  you  ask  with 
a  look  of  incredulous  curiosity — how  is  it  possible 
that  such  a  man  could  hold  the  attention  of  an  audience 
enchained  through  a  speech  of  ordinary  length  ?  I 
will  tell  you. 

He  possessed  an  original  and  almost  supernatural 
faculty,  of  developing  the  subject  by  a  simple  glance 
of  his  mind,  and  detecting  at  once  the  very  point  on 
which  the  controversy  depended.  No  matter  what 
the  question,  though  ten  times  more  knotty  than  the 
"  gnarled  oak,"  the  lightning  of  heaven  is  not  more 
resistless  than  was  liis  astonishing  penetration.  Nor 
did  the  exercise  of  it  seem  to  cost  him  an  elTort.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  as  easy  as  a  vision.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  his  eyes  did  not  fly  over  a  landscape  and 
take  in  its  various  objects  with  more  promptitude  and 
facility  than  his  mind  embraced  and  aualvzed  the 
most  complex  objects. 

Possessing  while  at  the  bar  this  intellectual  eleva- 
tion, which  enabled  him  to  look  down  and  compre- 
hend the  whole  gromid  at  once,  he  determined  im- 
mediately, and  without  diflicnlty,  which  side  the 
question  might  be  most  advantageously  approached 
and  assailed;  in  a  bad  cause,  his  art  consisted  in  lay- 
ing his  premises  so  remotely  from  the  point  directly 


in  debate,  or  else  in  terms  so  generous  and  specious, 
that  the  hearer,  seeing  no  consequences  which 
could  be  drawn  from  them,  was  just  as  willing  to  ad- 
mit them  as  not:  but  his  premises  once  admitted,  the 
demonstration,  however  distant,  followed  as  certainl)', 
as  cogently,  and  as  inevitably,  as  any  demonstration 
in  Euclid. 

All  his  eloquence  consisted  in  the  apparently  deep 
self-conviction,  and  emphatic  earnestness  of  his  man- 
ner: the  correspondent  simplicity  and  energy  of  his 
style,  the  close  logical  connection  of  his  thoughts,  and 
the  easy  gradations  by  which  he  opened  his  lights  on 
the  attentive  minds  of  his  hearers. 


THE  BELVIDERE  APOLLO. 

Heard  ye  the  arrow  liurile  in  the  sky  1 
Heard  ye  the  dra^on-moiisler's  deathful  cry  ? 
In  si'ttler)  majesty  of  fierce  disdain. 
Proud  of  his  niisiit,  yet  scornful  of  the  slain. 
The  heavenly  archer  stands — no  human  birth. 
No  perishable  denizon  of  earth  ! 
Youth  blooms  inunortal  in  his  beardless  face, 
A  god  in  strength,  with  more  than  godlike  grace  ! 
All,  all  divine — no  struggling  muscle  glows. 
Through  heaving  vein  no  mantling  life-blood  flows; 
But  animate  with  deity  alone, 
In  deathless  glory  lives  the  breathing  stone. 

Bright-kindling  with  a  conqueror's  stern  delight, 
His  keen  eye  tracks  the  arrow's  fateful  flight; 
Burns  his  indignant  cheek  with  vengeful  fire. 
And  his  lip  quivers  with  insulting  ire  ; 
Firm-fix'd  his  tread,  yet  liglit  as  when  on  high. 
Ho  walks  the  impalpable  and  pathless  sky  ; 
The  rich  luxuriance  of  his  hair  confined 
In  gracefid  ringlets,  wantons  on  the  wind. 
That  lifts  in  sport  his  mantle's  drooping  fold. 
Proud  to  display  that  form  of  faultless  mould. 

Mighty  Ephesian  !  with  an  eagle's  flight. 
Thy  proud  soul  mounted  through  the  fields  of  light, 
Viewed  the  bright  conclave  of  Heaven's  blest  abode, 
And  the  cold  marble  leapt  to  life  a  God  : 
Contagious  awe  through  breathless  myriads  ran, 
And  nations  bowed  before  the  work  of  man. 
For  mild  he  seemed  as  in  Elysian  bowers. 
Wasting  in  careless  ease  the  joyous  hours  ; 
Haughty  as  bards  have  sung,  with  princely  sway 
Curbing  the  fierce  flame-breathing  steeds  of  day  ; 
Beauteous  as  vision  seen  in  dreamy  sleep 
By  holy  maid  on  Delphi's  haunted  steep; 
'.Mid  the  dim  twilight  of  the  laurel  grove, 
Too  fair  to  worship,  too  divine  to  love. 

Vet  on  that  form  in  wild  delirious  trance. 
With  more  than  reverence  gazed  the  maid  of  France; 
Day  after  day  the  love-sick  dreamer  stood 
With  him  alone,  nor  thought  it  solitude; 
To  cherish  grief,  her  task,  her  ilearest  care. 
Her  one  fond  hope — to  perish — or  despair. 
Oft  as  the  shining  light  her  sight  beguiUd, 
Blushing  she  shrunk,  and  thought  the  marble  smiled; 
Oft,  breathless  listening,  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear 
A  voice  of  nmsic  melt  upon  the  ear. 
Slowly  slie  wan'd,  and  cold  and  senseless  grown, 
Closed  her  dim  eyes,  herself  benumbed  to  stone; 
Yet  love  in  death  a  sickly  strength  supplied. 
Once  more  she  gazed,  then  feebly  smiled,  and  died. 


In  water  sound  passes  -1708  feet  in  a   second;   in 
air  from  1130  to  1141. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

WILLIAM  PRESCOTT. 

[From  Knapp's  American  Biographj'.] 

William  Prescott,  was  born  in  1726,  at  Grotiin, 
in  Massachusetlg,  and  was  an  officer  of"  the  Provin- 
cial troops  at  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton  in  1708. 
He  was  distinguished  in  tlie  campaign  and  was 
offered  a  commission  in  the  regular  army,  which  he 
declined.  He  was  engaged  in  agricultural  and  civil 
employments  until  near  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolutionary  war.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  in  1774  and  when  the  militia  was  or- 
ganized, by  that  body,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment.  He  marched  to  Concord  as 
soon  as  he  heard  that  Gage  had  sent  Pitcairn  with 
forces  to  destroy  the  stores  at  Concord  ;  before  he 
knew  one  drop  of  blood  had  been  spilled.  The  share 
he  had  in  the  memorable  battle  of  the  seventeenth 
of  June,  1775,  should  not  be  forgotten.  He  proved 
himself  worthy  of  command  by  his  prowess  on  that 
day. 

The  American  army  had  been  quartered  at  Cam- 
bridge nearly  two  months,  and  no  blow  had  been 
struck  to  rid  the  country  of  the  British  troops  or  to 
encourage  the  natives  ;  some  uneasiness  seemed  to 
show  itself  in  the  camp,  and  more  abroad,  that  great- 
er energy  was  not  shown  ;  but  the  wise  thought  to 
conquer  by  Fabian  wisdom,  while  others  were  for 
decisive  measures.  The  army  at  Cambridge  was 
known  to  be  large  enough  to  demolish  the  British,  if 
ihev  could  be  got  at.  In  this  state  of  feeling,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  make  some  demonstrations  of  cour- 
age and  intention  of  acting  offensively  3.x\A  fearlessly. 
Col.  Prescott  was  sent  with  the  fragments,  or  rather, 
the  skeletons  of  three  regiments,  on  the  night  of  the 
sixteenth  of  June,  to  occupy  a  station  on  Bunker's 
Hill.  On  viewing  that  eminence  he  found  it  an  in- 
eligible spot  ;  and  he  looked  along  to  the  right,  and 
found  that  a  spur  of  that  hill  which  was  now  called 
Breed's  Hill,  was  the  most  proper  situation,  in  every 
respect  for  a  battle-ground.  Considering  that  they 
were  within  the  limits  of  their  orders,  Prescott  and 
Col.  Gridley,  the  engineers,  began  a  redoubt  on  the 
right  of  Breed's  Hill.  It  was  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet  square,  with  two  open  passages  for 
ingress  and  egress.  On  the  left  of  the  redoubt,  run- 
ning northeasterly,  was  a  breastwork  of  sods,  not 
much  over  four  feet  high  ;  but  not,  as  has  been  sta- 
ted, extending  to  Mystick  river ;  it  did  not  extend 
one  quarter  of  the  way  to  it.  The  line  frotn  this 
breastwork  was  made  of  two  post-and-rail  fences, 
placed  about  four  feet  apart  in  parallel  lines,  and 
between  them  was  trod  the  newly-mown  grass,  ma- 
king quite  as  good  a  screen  for  the  militia  as  the 
redoubt  or  the  breastwork. 

General  Ward,  concluding  from  the  firing  from 
the  summit  of  Copp's  Hill  in  Boston,  that  the  Brit- 
ish would  make  a  struggle  to  get  possession  of  the 
works,  offered  to  relieve  Prescott  and  his  men,  but 
they  unanimously  declined  the  offer,  but  earnestly 
insisted  on  reinforcements.  These  were  reluctantly 
given,  as  the  commander-in-chief  thought  that  an 
attack  on  his  camp  was  contemplated,  and  in  such 
case  his  fortified  camp,  indifferently  fortified  as  it 
was,  was  a  better  place  for  a  general  action  than 
Bunker's  Hill. 


Early  in  the  morning,  from  the  battery  on  Copp's 
Hill,  one  of  the  men  in  or  near  the  redoubt  was  shot 
and  was  instantly  buried  on  the  spot ;  but  although 
the  roar  of  the  cannon  from  Copp's  Hill  was  inces- 
sant, no  further  damage  was  done  by  their  shots  • 
and  in  aid  of  this  battery,  the  Livelv,  man-of-v/ar, 
was  brought  to  bear,  and  in  fact  she  began  to  can- 
nonade at  early  dawn. 

General  Gage  wishing  to  drive  the  Provincials 
from  the  hill,  sent  Major-General  Howe,  and  Briga- 
dier-General Pigot,  with  ten  companies  of  grenadiers 
and  ten  of  light  infantry,  with  some  artillery  to  per- 
form this  service.  These  generals  reconnoitring 
the  American  forces,  on  their  arrival  at  Morton's 
Point,  thought  best  to  wait  for  reinforcements  from 
Bostim.  For  these,  Howe  waited  from  noon  to 
about  three  o'clock,  before  the  battle  was  com- 
menced. 

The  British  began  a  slow  march  up  the  hill  in 
two  lines,  stopping  at  times  to  give  the  artillery  a 
chance  to  play.  But  the  angle  of  elevation  was  such 
that  it  did  but  little  execution.  The  Provincials 
wasted  no  ammunition ;  they  had  but  a  scanty 
supply.  They  were  ordered  to  put  four  buck- 
shot to  a  bullet,  and  to  reserve  their  fire  until 
the  enemy  were  at  blankshot  distance.  At  this 
moment  they  poured  in  upon  the  approaching  foe  a 
most  destructive  volley.  The  effect  was  not  more 
destructive  than  appalling.  The  British  soldiery, 
expecting  nothing  but  random  shots  from  undisci- 
plined militia,  were  astounded  at  such  deadly  fires, 
and  their  line  was  broken  in  confusion.  Some  com- 
panies had  not  twenty  soldiers  fit  for  duty  when  they 
were  about  to  rally.  The  British  officers  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  bring  their  troops  into  line  again. 
At  length  they  came  up  a  second  lime  toward  the 
works,  but  with  some  wavering  ;  and  in  less  than 
fifteen  minutes  their  line  broke  in  still  greater  con- 
fusion than  before.  Clinton  saw  this  from  Boston, 
and  hastened  over  to  assist  Howe.  Both  the  gen- 
erals addressed  the  soldiers  ;  called  to  mind  their 
former  wreaths  of  glory,  and  the  everlasting  disgrace 
of  being  beaten  by  raw  militia.  Howe  swore  to 
them  that  he  would  never  survive  the  disgrace,  if 
they  were  beaten  that  day.  By  this  time,  Charles- 
town,  consisting  of  four  hundred  houses,  was  in  a 
blaze.  This  Clinton  had  done  to  terrify  the  neigh- 
bouring army.  On  the  third  attack  they  were  undel 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  skill,  not  daring  to  put 
it  on  the  the  score  of  bravery  a  third  time.  Pigot, 
with  a  considerable  force,  took  a  circuitous  route 
around  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  and  came  upon  the 
southwestern  angle  of  the  redoubt,  and  instantly  sca- 
led the  slight  works.  Pitcairn  was  with  him,  and 
was  shot  through  the  body,  as  he  was  about  to  leap 
into  the  redoubt.  Pigot,  being  a  short  man,  was 
lifted  by  his  soldiers  on  the  sods,  and  jimiped  into 
the  area  without  harm.  The  Provincials  were  now- 
attacked  on  the  east  and  on  the  west ;  their  ammu- 
nition was  exhausted  ;  and  they  had  few  or  no  bay- 
onets ;  and  after  beating  their  assailants  a  while 
with  the  butts  of  their  guns,  Prescott  ordered  a  re- 
treat. Those  at  the  breastwork  retreated,  and  those 
at  the  rail-fence  followed,  over  Charlestown  neck, 
northward. 

Until  the  commencement  of  the  retreat,  but  few 
of  the  Americans  had  been  killed.  Their  unwilling- 
ness to  leave  the   ground  at  the  proper  time,  was 
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the  cause  of  the  considerable  number  of  killed  and 
wounded.  Capt.  Knowlton  having  a  fine  large  com- 
pany near  Mystick  river,  moved  up  in  good  order, 
and  covered  the  retreat  of  those  from  the  redoubt 
and  breastwork.  The  battle  ended  between  five  and 
six  o'clock.  The  wind  during  the  fight  was  brisk 
and  westerly,  and  blew  the  smoke  directly  into  the 
face  of  the  enemy  ;  but  as  the  smoke  arose  over  the 
heads  of  the  British,  the  Americans,  as  it  were,  look- 
ing under  the  cloud,  saw  where  to  fire.  Prescott  was 
in  all  the  fight  in  the  redoubt ;  the  other  portion  of 
the  Massachusetts  militia  at  the  breastworks.  The 
New  Hampshire  troops,  under  Stark,  Dearborn,  and 
others,  were  at  the  rail-fence.  They  were  march- 
ing from  their  native  slate  towards  Cambridge,  and 
went  on  to  the  battle-ground  by  their  own  impulses, 
not  having  received  any  orders  from  the  commander- 
in-chief 

The  British  had  between  three  and  four  thousand 
in  the  fight.  They  acknowledged  ten  hundred  and 
fifty-four  killed  and  wounded,  with  a  great  propor- 
tion of  officers.  Their  number  was  most  unquestion- 
ably larger ;  for  they  brought  between  three  and 
four  hundred  corpses  of  the  slain  and  buried  them  in 
the  corner  of  a  new  burying-ground  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Common  in  Boston.  The  others  were  buried 
on  Breed's  Hill,  where  they  fell. 

The  Americans  had  fifteen  hundred  in  the  fight, 
but  perhaps  there  were  a  few  more  at  times,  for  vol- 
unteers came  on  to  the  ground,  expended  their  povv- 
der,  and  retreated,  when  they  could  do  no  more  ser- 
vice to  the  cause.  The  Provincials  had  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  killed,  and  three  hundred  and  four- 
teen wounded  and  missing.  The  officers  who  fell 
on  our  side,  were  Col.  Gardner,  of  Cambridge,  Lt. 
Col.  Parker,  of  Chcltnsfi)rd,  and  Majors  Moore  and 
M'Cleary — all  men  of  distinction  and  value,  and  he- 
roes in  the  cause — with  Major-General  Joseph  War- 
ren. 

Warren  assumed  no  command  on  that  day.  He 
had  been  commissioned  as  a  major-general  by  the 
Provincial  Congress  but  four  days  previous,  and  had 
not  taken  any  command  ;  nor  had  he,  in  fact,  been 
sworn  into  oflice,  except  as  every  one  had  an  oath 
in  heaven  to  live  free  or  die.  VVarren  was,  at  the 
moment  of  his  fall,  president  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety. 
He  had  put  some  one  in  the  chair,  and  mounted  his 
horse  at  Watertown,  where  the  legislature  was  in 
session,  to  come  and  encourage  his  fellow-cilizeus 
in  the  fight.  When  he  entered  the  redoubt,  Pres- 
cott ofTered  him  tlie  command,  but  he  declined  it, 
saying,  "  I  come  to  Ir.arn  trar  under  an  experienced 
soldier,  not  to  take  any  command."  He  was  the 
martyr  of  that  day's  glory.  His  death  was  felt  as  a 
calamity  to  the  cause,  and  to  the  nation.  He  was 
in  the  prime  of  life,  being  only  thirtv-five  years  of 
age,  a  spirit  as  bold  and  dauntless  as  ever  was  bla- 
zoned in  legends,  or  recorded  in  history.  He  was  a 
prudent,  cautious,  but  fearless  statesman  ;  made  to 
govern  men,  and  to  breathe  into  them  a  portion  of  his 
own  heroick  soul.  His  eloquence  was  of  a  high 
order  ;  his  voice  was  fine,  and  of  great  compass,  and 
he  modulated  it  at  will.  His  appearance  had  the  air 
of  a  soldier — graceful  and  commanding,  united  to 
the  manners  of  a  finished  geiitlemau.  The  British 
thought  that  his  life  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
ihe  American  army  ; — of  so  much  importance  that 


they  would  no  longer  hold  together  after  his  fall. 
They  sadly  mistook  the  men  they  had  to  deal  with. 
His  blood  was  not  shed  in  vain  ;  it  cried  from  the 
ground  for  vengeance  ;  and  his  name  will  become 
a  watch-word  in  the  hour  of  peril  and  glory. 

The  name  of  the  humblest  individual  who  perish 
ed  in  that  fight  will  be  remembered  by  the  town  or 
parish  from  whence  he  came,  and  be  generally  en- 
rolled on  the  books  of  the  corporation.  Young,  sub- 
stantial yeomen,  or  industrious  mechanicks,  they 
were  owners  of  the  soil  for  which  they  fought. 

The  battle-scene  was  imposing ;  the  ground  was 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  city,  whose  in- 
habitants were  watching  the  progress  of  events 
anxious  for  the  nearest  friends,  while  the  roar  ol 
cannon  from  ships-of-war,  and  from  floating  and  sta- 
tionary batteries,  was  followed  or  commingled  with 
incessant  volleys  of  musketry;  a  well-built,  compact 
town,  was  seen  in  one  mass  of  flames — and  all  this, 
but  the  commencement  of  troubles — was  a  sight 
which  was  appalling  to  every  American,  and  seemed 
to  shake  even  the  enemy,  mind  and  body,  together. 
The  British  troops,  in  considerable  numbers,  occu- 
pied the  hill  that  night,  and  enlarged  the  redoubt  to 
nearly  twice  the  original  extent ;  but  they  did  not 
venture  to  light  their  fires — they  labored  by  the  sink- 
ing, flickering  lights  which  shot  up  from  the  smould- 
ering ruins  of  Charlestown. 

for  those  struggling  for  liberty,  the  event  of  this 
battle  was  most  fortunate.  The  American  troops 
had  done  enough  for  honour  ;  enough  to  produce  an 
impression  of  their  prowess,  on  the  minds  of  their 
enemies  ;  enough  to  give  them  confidence  in  them- 
selves; and  to  show  that  ihey  had  learned  soinething 
in  the  way  of  preparing  themselves  to  correct  the 
errours  of  judgement  in  planning  a  fight.  They  suf- 
fered enough  to  feel  their  loss  deeply,  and  yet  not 
sufiiciently,  in  any  way,  to  weaken  their  forces.  The 
wound  received  was  too  deep  to  be  healed  at  once  ; 
the  sight  was  too  awful  to  be  soon  forgotten. 

If  the  army  had  come  down  from  Cambridge  and 
Roxbury  to  the  succour,  the  British  would  have  been 
destroyed  altogether  ;  but  with  the  disposition  of  the 
king  of  England  at  this  period,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
ministry,  the  whole  force  of  the  British  nation  would 
have  been  brought  to  crush  us  at  once. 

Col.  Prescott  was  a  noble,  bold,  brave,  country- 
gentleman,  whose  heart  was  patrioiick  to  the  very 
core.  Where  danger  was,  there  he  was  to  be  found. 
The  good  of  his  country  was  his  chief,  his  sole  de- 
sire. He  was  again  found  in  arms  at  the  capture  of 
Burgoyne.  At  this  event  he  considered  the  freedom 
of  the  country  secure,  though  there  might  be  nuich 
hard  fighting  to  come.  He  resigned  his  commission 
and  retired  to  his  farm  in  Pepperill,  a  new  town  ta- 
ken from  Groton  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  was 
several  times  sent  to  the  legislature  and  was  an  effi- 
cient member  of  this  body.  He  suffered  with  others 
of  that  hand  of  freemen  who  achieved  our  independ- 
ence, by  the  depreciation  of  paper  money.  What 
they  received  as  a  representation  of  sjiecie  became 
worthless  as  rags,  an  eyesore  to  the  )iossessor,  and 
a  stain  on  tlie  page  of  our  country's  history.  Col. 
Prescott  died  in  1795,  in  the  seventieth  vear  of  his 
age  ;  leaving  an  only  son.  Judge  William  Prescott, 
a  statesman  and  jurist,  who  has  ably  sustained  the 
rights  and  principles  for  which  his  father  fought  and 
bled. 
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SKETCH  OP  THE  LIFE  OP  THE  HON.  NATHANIEL 
BOWDITCH. 

[From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  March  17,  1838.] 

It  gives  us  pain  to  announce  the  decease  of  our 
(distinguished  townsman,  Dr.  Bowditch  ;  which  took 
place  yesterday,  at  one  o'clock,  after  an  illness  of 
several  weeks. 

The  death  of  this  eminent  man  will  be  felt  in 
America  as  a  national  loss.  His  name  was  identi- 
fied with  the  science  of  his  native  country ;  and  our 
national  character  with  men  of  science  abroad,  is 
indebted  to  no  one  individual — with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Dr.  Franklin — so  much,  as  to  him. 

Dr.  Bowditch  was  born  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
March,  1773,  at  Salem,  in  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts. In  his  education,  he  had  no  other  advantages 
than  those  afforded  by  the  common  town-schools, 
which  at  that  period,  were  comparatively  meager, 
and  inadequate  to  the  great  purposes  of  disciplining 
and  storing  the  mind  with  knowledge. 

At  the  usual  age,  he  was  placed  as  a  clerk,  or  ap- 
prentice, in  the  store  of  a  merchant,  in  Salem  ;  and, 
while  in  that  situation,  it  is  said,  he  used  to  employ 
his  leisure  time  in  his  favourite  science  of  mathe- 
malicks,  and  various  practical  subjects  connected 
with  it. 

His  attention  was  directed,  at  an  early  age,  to  the 
Principia  of  his  great  master,  Newton.  But,  as  this 
work  was  published  in  the  Latin  language,  which 
he  had  not  then  learned,  he  was  obliged  to  begin  his 
reading  of  it,  by  asking  some  of  the  Cambridge  stu- 
dents during  their  vacations  at  Salem,  to  explain  it 
to  him  in  English.  He  soon  discovered,  however, 
that  his  own  knowledge  of  the  subject,  with  the  aid 
of  the  inathematical  processes  and  diagrams  on  the 
pages  of  the  Principia,  enabled  him  to  comprehend 
the  reasoning  contained  in  the  modern  and  technical 
Latin  of  the  work,  more  readily  than  he  could  do 
with  the  help  of  the  superiuur  knowledge  which  the 
university  students  possessed  of  the  Latin  of  Cicero 
and  Virgil  ;  and  he  was  soon  convinced  that  his 
shortest  course  would  be  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  language  for  himself;  which  by  great  perseve- 
rance he  accomplished,  and  was  enabled  to  read 
any  work  of  science  in  it.  And  thus  he  was  anoth- 
er instance,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Greek  writer, 
who  relates  of  himself,  that  during  his  residence  at 
Rome,  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
tlie  Romans,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  suhjects  which 
they  discussed  in  it.  He  afterward  learned  French, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  access  to  the  treasures  of 
French  mathematical  science  ;  and,  at  a  late  period 
of  his  life,  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Ger- 
man language. 

A  little  circumstance  connected  with  his  study  of 
Newton's  Principia,  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned.  The  Latin  copy  of  it, 
which  Dr.  Bowditch  used,  was  presented  to  him  by 
a  mercantile  friend  in  Salem,  who  made  no  preten- 
sion to  science,  and  would  never  have  thought  of 
opening  the  work  ;  but  he  had  preserved  it  in  his 
little  library  of  popular  works,  as  a  book  that  possi- 
bly might  one  day  be  of  use  to  some  person.  By  a 
remarkable  coincidence  of  circumstances,  the  vol- 
ume came  to  the  knowledge  of  Dr.  Bowditch  ;  and 
his  friend,  upon  being  requested  to  lend  it,  with  great 
liberality  presented  it  to  him — the  man  who,  above 


all  others  in  the  country,  was  the  best  able  to  make 
the  most  advantageous  use  of  it.  So  far  as  great 
effects  may  be  said  to  flow  from  small  causes,  what 
important  consequences  may  have  followed  from  the 
preservation  of  this  single  and  apparently  worthless 
volume,  by  an  individual  who  could  make  no  use  of 
it !  Dr.  Bowditch  sometimes  alluded  to  this  occur- 
rence ;  and,  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  a  copy 
of  his  La  Place  to  a  friend — who  declined  taking  it 
because  he  was  no  better  able  to  read  it,  than  his 
mercantile  friend  could  the  Principia — delicately  in- 
sisted upon  its  acceptance  ;  and,  in  the  last  resort, 
reminded  his  friend,  that  if  not  useful  to  him  person- 
ally, it  might,  perhaps,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
some  one,  to  whom  it  might  be  valuable,  as  the  copy 
of  the  Principia  had  been  to  himself. 

Dr.  Boivditch  did  not  remain  long  in  the  situation 
of  a  merchant's  clerk.  His  mathematical  talent,  in 
a  town  eminently  distinguished  for  nautical  enter- 
prise, could  not  fail  of  being  called  into  exercise,  in 
connexion  with  the  art  of  navigation ;  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  well-known  skill  of  the  navigators  of 
Salem  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  frtiits  of  the 
instruction  which  may  be  traced,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, to  his  scientifick  acquirements.  He  was,  be- 
sides, a  practical  navigator  himself  for  a  few  years  ; 
principally,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  East  India 
voyages,  which  gave  him  the  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunities of  rendering  his  mathematical  studies  prac- 
tically useful  to  the  nautical  interest  of  his  country. 

At  that  period,  the  common  treatise  on  navigation 
was  the  well-known  work  of  Hamilton  Moore  ; 
which  has  occasioned  many  a  shipwreck,  but  which 
Dr.  Bowditch,  like  other  navigators,  was  obliged  to 
use.  But,  upon  examining  it  in  his  daily  operations, 
he  found  it  abounding  with  blunders  and  overrun 
with  typographical  errours,  particularly  in  the  nauti- 
cal tables,  in  which,  above  all  parts  of  the  M'ork, 
great  accuracy  was  indispensable  ;  of  these  last 
errours,  many  thousands,  of  more  or  less  importance, 
were  corrected  in  his  early  revisions  of  the  work. 
He  published  several  editions  of  Moore's  work  un- 
der that  author's  name  ;  but  the  whole  fabrick  at 
length  underwent  so  many  changes  and  radical  im- 
provements by  the  addition  of  new,  and  the  rejection 
of  old  and  worthless  matter,  as  to  warrant  his  pub- 
lishing it  under  his  own  name  ;  and  the  work  of 
Moore  is  now  only  remembered  from  its  having  been 
superseded  by  "  Bowditch's  Navigator." 

It  may  be  added,  that  he  was  enabled  to  give  the 
greater  accuracy  to  his  work  by  means  of  a  collec- 
tion of  manuscript  journals  of  his  seafaring  towns- 
men, preserved  in  the  valuable  East  India  Society's 
museum,  in  Salem.  By  a  rule  of  that  association — 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  proposed  by  Dr. 
Bowditch — each  member  was  required  to  carry  with 
him  on  every  voyage,  a  blank-book,  methodically  ar- 
ranged, for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  journal  of  ob- 
servations and  remarkable  occurrences  ;  the  journals, 
(now  amounting  to  many  volumes,)  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage  were  returned  to  the  museum,  and  they  form 
a  repository  of  innumerable  observations  in  nautical 
and  geographical  science  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  sources. 

In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  it 
should  be  further  observed,  that  Dr.  Bowditch  also 
employed  himself  during  several  seasons  (1805,  '6, 
'7,)  in  making  an  elaborate  hydrographical  survey  ol 
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the  harbour  of  Salem,  with  the  adjacent  harbours  of 
Marblehead,  Beverly,  and  Manchester;  of  whicii 
he  piihlisljed  an  admirable  chart  of  surpassing  beau- 
ty and  accuracy.  With  such  extraordinary  exact- 
ness was  this  laborious  work  performed,  that  the 
pilots  of  the  port  discovered,  and  were  tlie  first  to 
observe  to  the  author,  that  many  of  their  landmarks 
— which,  however.  Dr.  Bowdilch  did  not  know  to  be 
such — were  in  fact  laid  down  with  such  perfect  ac- 
curacy in  the  .survey,  that  the  various  ranges  on  the 
chart  corresponded  with  the  utmost  possible  pre- 
cision to  those  of  the  natural  objects  themselves. 

The  ardour  and  perseverance  which  distino;uished 
Dr.  Bowditch  throu>;h  life,  were  very  early  conspic- 
uous in  the  prosecution  of  his  mathemaiical  and 
philosophical  studies.  While  his  pecuniary  means 
were  very  limited,  he  used  to  make  copious  abstracts 
of  the  scientifick  papers  in  tli.-it  immense  repository, 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  ;  this  labour  was  continued  through  many 
years  ;  and  the  numerous  large  volumes  of  these 
manuscript  abstracts  in  his  library,  embracing  a 
great  portion  of  that  whole  work,  still  remain  the 
testimonials  of  his  untiring  industry  and  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  science. 

During  a  large  part  of  his  life  he  was  a  principal 
contributor  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  .Acad- 
emy ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  his  coinmu- 
jiications  are  among  the  most  important  in  that  work. 
He  is  also  author  of  a  few  reviews  in  the  leading 
journals  of  the  time. 

In  the  year  1806,  at  the  particular  instance,  as  it 
was  said,  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Parsons — whose 
extraordinary  attainments  include  a  knowledge  of 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematicks — Dr.  Bowditch 
was  elected  professor  of  mathematicks  and  natural 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He 
could  not,  however,  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  of- 
fice ;  principally,  it  is  believed,  if  not  whollv,  from 
an  apprehension,  that  the  circumstance  of  bis  not 
having  been  educated  at  that  university  might  ren- 
der the  discharge  of  his  duties  less  satisfactory  to 
himself  than  he  could  wish.  Those  who  knew  him 
best,  however,  often  remarked  upon  his  c.Mraordiiia- 
ry  power  of  communicating  instruction  in  the  clear- 
est manner.  And  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  as  com- 
petent a  judge  in  the  case  as  could  be  found  in  any 
country,  has  said  to  the  writer  of  this  notice,  that  of 
all  the  men  he  had  known,  he  had  never  found  one 
who  could  make  any  mathematical  proposition  so 
transparently  clear  and  intelligible  by  mere  oral 
statement,  without  a  diagram  or  figures,  as  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch could.  It  may  also  here  be  added,  that  Dr. 
Bowditch  had  the  highest  respect  for  the  great 
mathematical  attainments  of  Chief  Justice  Parsons  ; 
and  it  may  be  interesting  to  many  persons  to  know, 
that  under  the  Rules  of  Lunar  Observations  in  the 
"  Practical  Navigator,"  Dr.  Bowditch  has  introduced 
an  improved  method  of  correcting  the  apparent  dis- 
tance of  the  moon  from  the  sun  or  a  star,  which 
was  suggested  by  that  great  man  :  whom  he  justly 
characterizes  as  "  eminently  distinguished  for  his 
mathematical  acquirements." 

It  should  have  been  before  stated,  that  after  quit- 
ting the  life  of  a  navigator.  Dr.  Bowditch  held  the 
olFice  of  president  of  a  marine  insurance  company 
in  his  native  town  for  several  years ;  until,  upon  the 
establishment  of  that  well-known  and  invaluable  in- 


stitution, the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance 
('ompany,  in  Boston,  his  talents  were  deemed  indis- 
pensable in  its  organization  and  management;  and 
be  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  it,  under  the  title 
of  its  Actuary.  The  great  exactness  of  calculatiim 
and  the  order  and  precision  introduced  by  him  into 
that  institution,  will  long  attest  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  his  views  and  his  facility  in  the  practical 
management  of  its  affairs. 

On  the  occasion  of  leaving  his  native  town  to 
enter  upon  this  new  ofl'ice,  his  townsmen  sponta- 
neously united  in  a  publick  dinner,  as  a  testimonial 
of  their  respect  and  grateful  recollection  of  his  em- 
inent services  to  his  country  and  of  his  great  private 
worth. 

While  he  resided  in  Salem  he  undertook  his  well 
known  translation  of  La  Place's  Mecani/pte  Celeste, 
accompanied  with  hi.s  invaluable  commentary  upon 
it.  This  truly  gigantick  task  was  begun  in  the  year 
1815,  and  has  been  the  steady  occupation  of  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  elucida- 
tions and  commentaries,  while  they  show  him  to 
have  been  as  thoroughly  master  of  that  mighty  sub- 
ject as  La  Place  himself,  will  make  that  great  work 
— the  most  profound  of  modern  times — accessible 
to  innumerable  students,  who  without  such  aid  would 
be  compelled  to  forego  the  use  of  it. 

The  labour  of  translating  and  commenting  on  the 
whole  of  that  work  had  defied  the  zeal  and  industry 
of  the  scientifick  men  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  one  of 
their  leading  journals  gives  due  credit  to  America 
for  this  extraordinary  and  honourable  achievement 
in  the  cause  of  science,  which  had  not  been  accom- 
plished by  any  individual  among  the  numerous  sci- 
entifick associations  of  Great  Britain. 

"  The  idea,"  says  the  journal  alluded  to,  "  of  nn 
dertaking  a  translation  of  the  whole  Mccanique  Ce 
teste,  accompanied  throughout  with  a  copious  running 
cimimentary,  is  one  which  savours,  at  first  sight,  ot 
the  gigantesqxie  ;  and  is  certainly  one  which,  from 
what  we  have  hitherto  had  reason  to  conceive  of 
the  popularity  and  diffusion  of  mathematical  knowl- 
edge on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantick,  we 
should  never  have  expected  to  have  found  origina- 
ted— or,  at  least,  carried  into  execution,  in  that  quar- 
ter. The  part  actually  completed  (the  first  volume) 
is,  with  few  and  slight  exceptions,  just  what  we 
could  have  wished  to  see — an  exact  and  careful 
translation  into  very  good  English — exceedingly 
well  printed,  and  accompanied  with  notes  appended 
to  each  page  ;  which  leave  no  step  in  the  text,  of 
moment  unsupplied,  and  hardly  any  material  difficul- 
ty either  of  conception  or  reasoning  unelucidated." 

The  progress  of  Dr.  Bowditch's  last  illness  was 
so  unremitting,  that  he  was  not  able  to  complete  the 
final  revision  of  the  whole  of  this  great  work.  He 
had,  however,  corrected  the  last  sheets  of  the  fourth 
volume  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  while  his 
physical  powers  were  scarcely  capable  of  executing 
what  his  clear  and  unclouded  intellect  dictated.  The 
fifth,  and  only  remaining  volume  is,  comparatively, 
of  little  importance,  and  it  would  probably  have  had 
but  slight  revisions,  even  if  he  had  survived. 

On  this  great  work,  Dr.  Bowditch's  fame  through- 
out the  scientifick  world  will  ultimately  rest.  And 
surely,  the  most  lofty  ambition  could  not  desire  a 
more  solid  and  lasting  monument — a  monument, 
which  will  endure  until  that  day  of  desolation  shall 
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arrive,  when  no  one  of  ihe  human  family  shall  re- 
main to  contemplate  the  mighty  fabrick  of  those 
heavenly  systems,  whose  strueture  and  laws  are  in- 
scribed upon  it. 

The  lung  study  of  the  French  mathemitticians,  in 
connexion  with  IJr.  Bowditch's  labours  on  La  Place's 
work,  had  given  him  a  partiality  for  the  French,  or 
Continental  mathematical  school,  so  far  as  that  may 
be  said  to  difier  from  the  English.  And  on  one  great 
question,  which  in  the  age  of  Newton  raised  such  a 
furious  tempest  of  altercation  between  the  English 
and  Continental  mathematicians — the  quarrel  be- 
tween Newton  and  Leibnitz  for  the  immortal  inven- 
tion of  the  differential  calculus — Dr.  Bowditch  did 
not  consider  Newton  as  the  exclusive  discoverer, 
but,  as  the  more  candid  of  all  parties  now  generally 
agree,  that  he  and  Leibnitz  were  both  original  dis- 
coverers of  that  wonderful  method  of  analysis,  and 
that  neither  of  ihem  was  a  plagiarist  from  the  other, 
as  each  had  been  illiberally  called  while  the  contro- 
versy was  raging. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Bowditch  was  such,  that 
he  had  for  many  years  been  a  member  of  various 
learned  societies  in  Europe  and  America;  and  he 
was  one  of  the  few  Americans  who  have  been  Fel- 
lows of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  In  his  na- 
tive state  he  has  for  some  years  been  the  President 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
which  is  indebted  to  him  for  a  large  share  of  the 
reputation  it  has  enjoyed. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  intellectual  charac- 
ter and  scientifick  labours  of  this  eminent  man.  It 
need  only  be  added,  that  in  social  life  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  rigid  integrity,  extraordinary  energy 
of  character,  and  unremitting  zeal  and  perseverance 
in  whatever  he  undertook  to  accomplish  ;  his  man- 
ner was  ardent  and  indicative  of  that  warm  heart 
which  has  now  ceased  to  throb  for  those  friends  who 
enjoyed  the  happiness  of  his  society  ;  his  deport- 
ment was,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  unaffected 
and  simple  ;  and  he  had  a  frankness  in  expressing 
his  opinions,  which  an  age  of  artificial  civility  would 
feel  to  be  a  standing  reproof  of  its  own  heartless- 
ness,  and  would  hardly  consent  to  rank  among  the 
virtues. 

How  saddening  is  the  reflection,  that  these  high 
intellectual  and  moral  endowments,  from  which  we 
had  fondly,  perhaps  unreasonably,  hoped  for  still 
further  benefits  to  the  world,  should  now  lie  power- 
less, prostrate,  and  in  ruins  before  us!  Never  has 
there  been  an  individual  in  our  country,  solely  de- 
voted to  the  pursuits  of  science,  and  the  tranquil 
walks  of  private  life,  and  shunning  the  allurements 
of  that  political  notoriety  which  is  the  distempered 
and  all-absorbing  passion  of  the  day,  whose  death 
has  been  more  generally  and  deeply  lamented — 

Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit— 

We  read  his  history  in  a  nation's  eyes : 

and  the  demonstrations  of  sorrow  in  every  face  are 
at  once  a  spontaneous  homage  to  science,  and  a 
heartfelt  tribute  to  eminent  private  worth. 
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THE  SYBIL'S  CAVE-HOBOKEN. 

The  above  engraving  represents  one  of  the  curi- 
osities of  the  far-famed  Hoboken,  opposite  the  city 
of  New  York,  denominated  the   "  Svbil's  Cave." 

It  is  an  excavation  into  the  solid  rock  of  about 
thirty  feet.  The  front  is  fashioned  in  the  Gothick 
style,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  engraving. 
A  short  distance  inside  the  cave,  is  a  spring  of  water 
slightly  impregnated  with  magnesia. 

Two  years  ago,  Hoboken  was  one  of  the  most 
romantick  places  in  the  country.  Situated  on  the 
banks,  and  overlooking  the  mighty  Hudson,  the  bay 
and  harbour,  and  city  of  New  York,  and  laid  out  in 
beautiful  and  shaded  walks,  varied  bv  nature  and  by 
art — it  had  become  the  favourite  resort  both  of  the 
citizens  and  visiters  to  the  "  commercial  emporium." 

It  still  retains  some  of  its  beauties  and  ornaments, 
but  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  has  been  there.  One 
thousand  dirt-carts  are  employed,  in  destroying  its 
verdant  lawns — turning  them  into  "  city  lots."  And 
its  quiet  and  romantick  retreats  are  soon  to  give  way 
to  the  sound  of  the  hammer  and  the  axe. 

It  may  be  that  these  improvements  are  much  need- 
ed, and  that  the  island  of  Manhattan,  is  not  largo 
enough  for  all  the  stores  that  may  be  wanted,  but 
we  could  have  wished  the  speculators  had  chosen 
soine  other  place  than  Hoboken,  for  these  improve- 
7nents, 
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CAPITOL  OF  INDIANA 

This  edifice  is  situated  in  an  open  square  in  the 
city  of  Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  Indiana.  It  is  of 
the  robust,  or  ancient  Uorieiv  order,  octaslyle,  of  the 
aniphi-jjrostyie,  pseudo-peripteral  species,  and  ad- 
mitting, from  its  insulated  position,  of  a  peribolus,  or 
platform  around  it,  may  be  considered  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  classical  spirit  of  the  antique  yel 
instancKil  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  while  the  nov- 
el introduction  of  antae  upon  its  flank,  boldly  pro- 
jecting from  the  wall,  serve  to  conceal,  in  a  fore- 
shortened view,  the  many  windows,  which  would, 
without  such  projections,  give  the  building  the  char- 
acter of  a  factory,  as  also  an  appearance,  and  the 
reality  of  instahility,  in  the  highest  degree  inharmo- 
nious with  the  surrounding  parts,  when  introduced 
in  a  wall  crowned  by  so  ponderous  an  entablalun^ 

As  a  mailer  of  taste,  the  propriety  of  adding  a 
dome  or  cupola  to  an  edifice  of  so  simple  a  character  i 
as  the  Grecian  temple,  is  with  some  reason  doubted,  j 
This  addiiimi  might  l)e  allowed  lo  interfere  with  the 
sober  dignity  whicli  should  reign  in  a  sacred  edifice, 
yet,  in  the  church  of  the  French  Protestants,  N.  Y., 
no  one  can  wish  the  dome  omitted  ;  and,  in  the  cap- 
itol  of  Indiana,  this  appendage  gives  the  impress  of 
a  character  suiting  its  destination,  and  receding  from 
the  front,  the  pediment  retains  its  full  value,  while 
to  the  distant  observer,  the  dome  and  lanthorn,  rising 
proudly  aliove  surrounding  objects  enhances  the 
richness  of  the  scene,  while  the  more  simple  form 
is  perhaps  shrouded  by  intervening  objects. 

The  building  is  eighty  feet  wide,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  long,  and  contains  rooms  on  three 
floors  :  a  basement  below  the  level  of  the  portico 
and  peribolus,  and  two  stories  above.  The  great 
halls  of  leuislation,  chambers  of  the  Senate  and 
Representatives,  are  on  the  upper  floor,  which  ren- 
ders them  lofiy  in  the  ceilings,  and  the  committee 
rooms,  which  are  on  the  first  floor,  more  accessible 
by  the  free  passage  from  end  lo  end  of  the  building, 
which  pass.ige  could  not  be  admitted  were  the  great 
rooms  below.  The  Senate  chamber  is  thirty-six 
feet  by  seventy  feet,  and  the  hall  of  Kepresentatives, 
forty-eight  by  seventy,  or  near  these  dimensions, 
and  the  Rotunda,  thirty-six  feet,  with  dome  and  sky- 
light. The  halls  are  rectangular  oblongs  on  the 
plan,  but  have  a  semi-hemispherical  concavity,  or 
half  dome  in  the  ceiling,  resting  on  a  semicircidar 
colonnade,  which  forms  the  "  bar  of  the  house"  (so  I 
termed.)  within  which  the  memliers'  seats  are  placed, 
all  facing  inward,  fronting  the  focal  point,  and  speak- 
er's chair.  This  general  arrangement,  (according  to 
the  laws  of  Phonics,)  is  favourable  to  the  extension 
and  inflection  of  sound,  which,  here  made  sonorous, 
is  yet  found  free  from  reverberation,  distinct  and 
clear.  It  also  aflbrds  variety,  with  an  architectural 
character  to  the  apartment,  while  the  columns  con- 
tribute an  additional  support  to  the  roof. 

As  an  exhibition  of  classical  architecture,  we 
have  in  the  capitol  of  Indiana,  each  of  the  three  or- 
ders appropriated  by  Greece  :  the  Dorick,  lonick, 
and  Corinthian : — the  robust,  chaste,  and  m.ignificent. 
In  the  body  of  the  edifice,  we  have  a  resemblance 
to  the  Parthenon  of  Athens  ;  in  the  interiour,  the 
rich  lonick  of  the  Erectheion  ;  in  the  dome,  the  cir- 
cular temple  of  Vesta,  at  Tivoli ;  and  the  lanthorn  is 
a  model  of  the  Corinthian  monument  of  Lysicratos. 


I  Nothing  tends  more  to  refine  the  taste,  and  to 
divest  it  of  all  taint  of  vulgarity  than  early  familiar- 
izing boih  the  eye  and  the  mind  with  those  exquis- 
ite forms  of  beauty  traiisruitted  to  us  in  the  remains 
of  ancient  art  ;  and  nothing  is  better  calculated  to 
elevate  our  ideas,  than  frequent  contemplation  of 
structures  distinguished  either  by  the  si:blimitv  of 
their  dinieiisions  or  the  harmony  of  their  proportions. 

'i'he  buildings  of  the  ancients  are  in  architecture, 
what  the  works  of  nature  are  with  respect  to  the 
otlipr  arts  ;  they  serve  as  models  which  we  should 
imitate,  and  as  standards  by  which  we  ought  to 
judge  :  and  suflicient  field  is  open  to  the  man  of 
genius  for  original  design,  and  the  display  of  science 
and  taste  ini\\f.  ]\\(\\i:\o\K  nrranoremeiil  and  application 
of  ancient  members,  and  in  the  C(nnposition  of  inte- 
ti<niis  ;  and,  according  to  Reynolds,  "true  genius  is 
seen  as  much  in  singling  out  and  adapting  approved 
examples  in  the  practice  of  the  arts,  as  in  the  dis- 
play of  original  ihouglils,  or  unpre'cedenled  inven- 
tion :"  and  we  may  safely  say  more  so,  unless  such 
new  associations  of  ideas  should  prove  upon  mature 
investig:itioTi,  to  be  equal  or  superiowr  to  what  has 
been  accomplished,  as  it  is  much  better  to  be  an 
imitator  of  good  things,  than  an  inventor  of  bad. 

The  capitol  of  Indiana  was  commenced  in  1832, 
and  finished  in  1835,  from  the  designs  of  Ithiel 
Town,  and  Alexander  J.  Davis,  Architects.  It  cost 
seventy  thousand  dollars. 


THE  HUDSON. 

Pkoud  stream  !  llie  birclieii  b^irk.s  th.it  wont  of  old, 

From  cove  to  cove,  to  shoot  athwart  thy  tide. 
The  quivered  nations,  eloquent  and  bold. 

Whose  simple  fare  thy  shores  and  depths  supplied. 
Are  passed  away  ;  and  men  of  other  mould 

\ow  o'er  thy  bosom  their  w  in^'d  fabricks  guide. 
All  white  with  sails  thy  keel-thrnnsed  waters  flee, 
Throiifih  one  rich  lapse  of  plenty,  to  the  sea. 
Beauty  and  Majesty  on  either  hand 

Have  shored  thy  waters  with  their  common  realm  ; 
Here,  pasture,  ^rove.  and  liarvest-ficld  expand, 

There,  the  ronnh  I'oainian  veers  his  yieldme  helm 
From  the  sheer  cbtl",  wluise  shadow  broad  and  grand 

Darkens  his  sail,  and  seems  his  path  to  whelm 
With  donht  and  {iloom  ;  'till,  throujih  some  wild  ravine, 
A  gush  of  sunlight  leaps  upon  the  scene  ! 
I  love  thy  tempests,  wlien  the  hroad-winged  blast 

Rouses  thy  billows  with  its  batlle-call, 
Wh(m  ;:aih'ring  clouds  in  phalanx  black  and  vast, 

Like  armed  shadows  gird  thy  rocky  wall, 
And  front  their  ieaguring  le-iions  thick  and  fast 

The  galling  bad-shot  in  tieice  volleys  fall. 
Wliile  quick,  from  cloud  to  cloud  darts  o'er  the  levin 
The  flash  that  fires  the  batteries  of  heaven  ! 
How  beauteous  art  thou,  when  at  rosy  dawn, 

T"p  from  thy  glittering  breast  its  robe  of  mist 
Into  the  azure  depths  is  gently  draun, 

Or  softly  settles  o'er  thy  blufls.  jnst  kissed 
By  the  first  slanting  beams  of  golden  morn  ; 

Gorgeous — when  ruby,  gold,  and  am<'lhyst 
Upon  thy  tesselated  surface  lie — 
The  wave  glassed  splendours  of  the  sunset  sky  ! 

And  wlien  the  moon  through  vvrealhs  of  curdled  snow, 
I'pon  thee  pours  a  flood  of  silver  sheen, 

^Vhile  the  tall  headlands  vaster  seem  to  grow- 
As  oi\  thy  breast  their  giant  shadows  lean  ; 

There  is  a  moumfid  musick  in  tliy  flow. 

And  I  have  listened  mid  the  hallowed  scene, 

T^ntil  loved  voices  seemed,  in  murmur.;  bland. 

Hailing  me  softly  from  the  spirit-land. 

The  deep  Missouri  hath  a  fiercer  song. 
The  Mississippi  pours  a  bolder  wave. 

And  with  a  deaf 'nin'j  crash  the  torrent  strong, 
From  the  linkr-d  lakes,  leaps  to  Niagara's  grave ; 

Yet  when  the  Storm-king  smites  his  thunder-gong. 
Thy  hills  reply  from  a  bellowing  cave  ; 

And  wiien  with  smiles  the  sun  o'erlooks  iheir  brow, 

He  sees  no  stream  more  beautiful  than  thou  <       ICnick«i1}0clus. 
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AMERICAN     BIOGRAPHY. 

ROBERT   R.  LIVINGSTON,    LL.D. 
From  Knapp's  American  Biography. 

Robert  R.  Livingston,  chancellor  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  was  a  man  who  filled  a  great  space  in 
the  eyes  of  the  American  people.  We  made  no 
small  effort  to  get  a  pretty  full  account  of  this  great 
statesman,  but  could  find  none  so  ample  as  that  given 
by  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  a  gentleman  well  known  in 
the  literary  world  as  well  as  in  the  annals  of  medi- 
cine. This  memoir  of  Mr.  Livingston  is  contained 
in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Philolexian  So- 
ciety of  Columbia  College  at  iheir  anniversary,  June 
.3,  1831,  and  the  extract  is  made  by  permission. 
The  sketch  is  historical,  discriminating,  neat,  and 
beautiful. 

Robert  R.  Livingston  was  descended  from  a  fam- 
ily of  historical  celebrity  in  the  annals  of  Scotland. 
Kings,  regents,  and  nobles  appear  in  the  line  of  his 
ancestors,  and  probably  no  individual  ever  emigrated 
to  the  new  world  who  could  boast  more  numerous 
or  more  distinguished  evidences  of  rank  and  title. 
Without  dwelling  with  unnecessary  minuteness  on 
this  portion  of  his  history,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
observe  that  James  Livingston,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  appointed  Regent  of  Scotland 
during  the  minority  of  James  I.;  that  his  grand- 
daughter married  Donald,  king  of  the  Hebrides,  one 
of  whose  descendants  is  celebrated  by  the  immortal 
pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  poem,  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles. 

The  title  of  the  Earl  of  Nowburgh,  Earl  of  Lin- 
lithgow, Earl  of  Callander,  and  Earl  of  Livingstone, 
given  to  several  distinct  members  of  this  family,  at- 
test its  standing  and  importance  in  the  state,  and  adds 
lustre  to  the  honours  of  its  name.  Nor  were  they 
undistinguished  in  the  early  literature  of  their  native 
country  ;  and  the  name  of  KoUock,  of  kindred  origin, 
occurs  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  first 
principal  of  the  celebrated  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Lord  Livingstone  was  the  common  ancestor  of 
of  that  branch  of  the  Livitigstons  which  emigrated  to 
this  country  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry. He  was  hereditary  governour  of  Linlithgow  Cas- 
tle, in  which  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  was  born,  and 
in  which  she  was  placed  for  safety  during  the  inva- 
sion of  Scotland  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  His 
daughter  was  one  of  the  four  ladies  who  attended 
this  princess  to  France  as  her  companion.  His  great 
grandson,  John  Livingston,  an  eminent,  learned  and 
pious  minister  of  the  Gospel,  emigrated  to  Rotter- 
dam in  1663,  the  victim  of  religious  persecution,  and 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Scotland  in  the 
negotiations  which  eventuated  in  a  general  peace, 
and  in  the  transfer  of  the  colony  of  New  York  from 
the  states  of  Holland  to  England. 

Robert  Livingston,  his  son,  about  the  period  of  his 
father's  death  in  1678,  emigrated  to  America  ;  and 
in  1686  obtained  a  patent  for  the  Manor  of  Living- 
ston. The  banks  of  that  noble  river  on  which  it  is 
situate  attest  in  its  ornaments  their  taste  and  opu- 
lence. He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  at  Al- 
bany in  1689,  which  threw  off,  on  the  part  of  New 
York,  the  oppressive  government  of  James  II.     In 


a  visit  to  England,  he  held  a  conference  with  King 
William,  Lord  Chancellor  Somers,  and  others,  and 
prompted  the  enterprise  against  the  pirates  who  then 
infested  various  parts  of  the  American  coast.  The 
agent  employed  to  effect  this  purpose  proved  treach- 
erous to  the  trust,  and,  as  is  supposed,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  Robert  Fletcher,  the  governour  of  the 
state.  This  agent  afterward  becalme  chief  among  the 
pirates,  and  is  known  in  the  popular  traditions  of  the 
country  by  the  name  of  Captain  Kidd.  The  grand- 
sons of  Robert  were,  Philip  Livingston,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  on  the 
part  of  the  state  of  Now  York  ;  William  Livingston, 
governour  of  New  Jersey,  known  as  a  poet  of  high 
order,  and  still  more  estimable  for  his  vigorous  de- 
fence of  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  the  colonies 
in  council  and  by  the  pen.  Robert  Livingston's  great 
grandsons  were,  John  H.  Livingston,  the  father  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  America,  and  presi- 
dent of  Queen's  College,  New  Jersey,  Brockholst 
Livingston,  late  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  Edward  Livingston,  for- 
merly Mayor  of  this  city,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  district  of  New  York, 
member  from  Louisiania,  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  recently  appointed  secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment of  state,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  subject 
of  our  present  discourse.  It  is  in  our  own  country 
that  the  talents  of  this  highly-gifted  family  have  had 
an  ample  field  for  their  display  and  exertion.  The 
colonial  history  of  our  state  records,  their  elevated 
standing  in  its  political  affairs,  and  their  noble  re- 
sistance to  those  measures  of  oppression  which  arri- 
ved at  their  height  during  the  early  reign  of  George 
III.  and  which  resulted  in  the  independent  sover- 
eignty of  America. 

Chancellor  Livingston  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  1747,  and  was  educated  in  King's 
now  Columbia  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1764.  At  this  time  the  college  was  in  its  infancy, 
having  been  founded  only  ten  years  before,  by  a 
munificent  grant  of  land,  on  which  it  is  now  situate, 
from  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church  ;  by  the  do- 
nations of  pious  individuals,  and  by  funds  from  the 
venerable  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
ill  foreign  parts.  Even  at  this  early  day,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  its  career,  its  faculty  held  at  least 
an  equal  rank  in  ability  and  learning  with  the  high- 
est and  best-endowed  seminaries  in  America.  To 
Cutting,  a  scholar  of  Cambridge,  England,  and  to 
Cochran,  an  alumnus  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  she 
is  largely  indebted  even  at  this  time  for  the  superi- 
ority which  she  may  justly  claim  in  the  cultivation 
of  classical  literature.  Nor  have  the  fruits  of  this 
endowment  been  buried  or  lost  to  the  world.  The 
genius  and  accomplishments  of  her  sons  have  amply 
justified  the  foresight  and  liberality  of  her  founders. 
Numbers  considered,  no  institution  has  more  just 
reason  to  boast  of  the  glory  reflected  upon  her  by 
services  rendered  to  the  publick.  In  justice  to  this 
assertion,  let  me  advert  to  the  names  of  Hamilton, 
the  infant  asserter  of  his  country's  rights,  the  chief 
framer  of  your  national  constitution,  and  the  founder 
of  your  funding  system  ;  Jay,  the  first  chief  justice 
of  the  United  States,  the  negociator  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  by  which  Great  Britain  assented  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  her  former  colonies :  Morris,  the  elo- 
quent orator,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  your  state 
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constitution  ;  Harrison,  the  able  jurist  and  scholar  ; 
Jones,  formerly  chancellor  of  the  state,  at  present 
chief  justice  of  the  superiour  court  ;  Provoost,  the 
first  bishop  of  the  Protestant  f^piscopal  church  of  the 
state  of  New  York  ;  Moore,  his  einineuily  learned 
and  pious  successor,  and  the  fourth  presidt-ut  ol  Co- 
lumbia College  ;  the  present  eminent  and  excellent 
diocesan  in  the  Episcopal  office,  whom  I  am  prinid 
to  call  my  classmate  at  college,  and  my  associate  in 
our  Philolexian  exercises  ;  Washington  Irving,  who 
so  ably  represents  American  genius  in  tlie  repnblick 
one  and  indivisible  of  English  literature  ;  and  who 
has  recently  entwined  his  own  reputation  with  that 
of  the  daring  discoverer  of  bis  native  country.  Ma- 
son, long  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Presbyierian 
divines  of  this  country  ;  Clinton,  the  inirejjid  pro- 
jector of  yc'jr  canal  policy.  I  might  add  a  host  of 
others,  whose  characters  are  at  once  ibe  pride  and 
properly  of  their  countrymen.  "  Draw  at  a  venture,'' 
gays  the  venerable  Ur.  Cochran,  I'ormt^riy  a  |)riiles- 
8or  in  ihis  instilulion,  "  from  the  oldest  and  illustrious 
seminaries  of  EnglarnI  and  Ireland,  ibe  same  number 
of  names  as  we  had  on  onr  books,  and  I  will  venture 
to  affirm  that  they  would  not  lie  superiour  to  such 
men  as  Governour  Clinton,  (chancellor  Jones,  Rev. 
Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  and  some  olliers."  These,  gentle- 
men, are  the  rich  and  enduring  rewards  of  the  legis- 
lative wisdom  of  that  assembly,  which  in  1753,  gave 
birth  to  Columbia  College. 

The  present  list  of  the  graduates  of  this  school 
records  (me  thousand  names,  distinguished  in  every 
variety  of  service  to  the  church  and  slate. 

Robert  R.  Livingston  entered  upon  the  study  of 
the  law  in  this  city  in  1765,  under  the  direction  of 
WilliHin  Smith,  the  historian  of  New  York,  at  that 
time  an  eminent  counsellor  of  law,  and  subsequently 
chief  justice  of  Canada.  Shortly  after  having  ob- 
tained his  license  in  that  profession,  lie  was  appoint- 
ed recorder  of  bis  native  city.  The  trying  question 
of  the  rights  of  the  British  parliament,  in  which  we 
were  unrepresented,  to  impose  exactions  on  our  citi- 
zens, llieu  first  began  to  be  agiiated,  and  the  subject 
of  our  rneniiiir  as  well  as  his  illustrious  father  were 
both  ejected  from  their  official  stations,  the  latter  as 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  of  Oyer  and  Termi- 
ner, for  adiierence  to  the  righis  of  their  countrymen. 
It  was  early  predicted  that  these  rights  could  be 
successfully  asserted  only  by  llie  sword  ;  but,  re- 
iimnstrance  after  remonstrance,  petition  after  petition, 
was  presented  to  a  ministry,  attentive  only  to  their 
passions,  and  heedless  of  the  rights  of  others.  The 
colonies,  separated  from  one  another  by  a  thousand 
feelings  and  prejudices,  soon  exhibited  a  united  reso- 
lution to  resist  these  pretensions  with  manly  effort. 
The  official  stations  of  Mr.  Livingston  and  his  son 
did  not  prevent  them  from  joining  with  the  great 
body  of  their  counlrymen  in  resisting  claims  so  un- 
just and  oppressive.  In  the  same  year,  the  gallant 
Montgomerv,  recently  connecteil  by  marriage  to  a 
sister  of  the  chancellor,  fell  on  the  plains  of  Abra- 
ham, lighting  with  the  valour  of  his  native,  in  defence 
of  his  adopted  country. 

In  return  for  royal  persecution,  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston was  rewarded  by  popular  favour  and  the  con- 
fidence of  his  country.  In  this  war  of  princiiile, 
now  commencing,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Virginia  represented  not  imperfectly,  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  American  colonies.     The    first  was 


settled  by  emigrants  chiefly  from  England,  puritans 
in  religion  and  in  politicks.  Virginia  was  colo- 
nized by  an  adventurous  population  who  transferred 
with  them  the  rights  and  feelings  of  Englishmen. 
The  central  colonies,  of  which  New  York  was  the 
fairest  representative,  had  emigrated  from  the  states 
of  Holland  which  preceded  even  the  English  in 
the  assertion  and  vindication  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  even  during  a  struggle  of  eighty  years 
wafled  their  commerce  to  every  region  of  the  earth. 

This  various  population  united  for  the  most  part 
in  one  spontaneous  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  claims 
of  parliament ;  yet  in  New  York,  her  magnificent 
but  unprotected  harbour  and  frontier  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  the  ruthless  savage,  laid  her  open 
to  the  naval  force  of  Great  Britain,  and  paralyzed 
for  a  time  the  efforts  of  her  patriots.  Virginia  was 
foremost  in  resisting  the  odious  stamp  act,  which 
under  a  deceitful  vizor  concealed  the  arrow  of  ile- 
strnction.  In  Boston,  the  fatal  poison  lurked  in  iho 
tea-chest.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  the  blood  of 
Englishmen  and  Americans  first  mingled  in  hostile 
conflict.  The  names  of  George  Clinton,  John  Jay, 
Philip  Schuyler,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  are  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  this  state  was  not  behind  her 
elder  sisters  in  devoted  ardour  and  patriotism.  These 
noble  champions  of  onr  cause  justly  deemed  their 
power  and  influence  pledges  of  fidelity  to  the  people, 
which  it  required  their  highest  efforts  to  redeem. 

In  the  immortal  Congress  of  1776,  Mr.  Living- 
ston represented  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  state  of  New  York.  At  length  the 
persevering  efforts  of  the  crown  against  the  rights  of 
the  colonies,  produced  that  memorable  resolution  of 
their  representatives,  to  dissolve  for  ever  all  political 
connexion  with  the  parent  country  :  the  committee 
appointed  to  justify  to  the  world  the  reason  of  our 
conduct,  and  claim  to  its  good  feelings,  consisted  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  John  Adams, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston.  In 
this  consecrated  assembly,  the  zeal  and  patriotism 
of  Mr.  Livingston  were  universallv  acknowledged. 

I  need  not  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  awful 
responsibility  assumed  by  your  representatives. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  as  when  the  elder  Brutus  an- 
nounced to  the  Roman  people  the  outrage  committed 
by  Tarquin,  and  invoked  their  bravery  and  patriot- 
ism, onr  virtuous  ancestors  responded  to  the  call, 
and  with  their  hearts  and  votes  united  in  pledging 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  maintain  their  sacred 
rights.  When,  at  the  recommendation  of  congress, 
each  state  proceeded  to  frame  a  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Livingston  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  convention  of  New  York,  and  was  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  who  presented  the  draft  of  that  in- 
strument which,  as  subsequently  adopted,  formed  an 
era  in  legislation,  and  may  be  fairly  pronounced  l\w 
most  judicious  scheme  of  polity  then  known  to  iho 
world. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
.Affairs,  in  1781,  under  the  articles  of  confederation, 
ho  accepted  the  appointment  of  Secretary,  and  serv- 
ed in  tliat  capacity  with  great  diligence,  promptness, 
and  impartiality,  until  1783,  when,  on  retiring  from 
office  he  received  the  thanks  of  Congress,  and  an  as- 
surance of  the  high  sense  they  entertained  of  the 
ability,  zeal,  and  fidelity  with  which  he  had  dis- 
charged the  important  trusts  reposed  in  him.     The 
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diplomalick  correspondence  of  the  revolutioiiary 
war,  which  has  just  appeared,  may  be  here  referred 
to,  as  documentary  testimony  to  his  cabinet  services 
in  our  great  contest. 

Mr.  Livingston  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
state  of  New  York  in  17b3,  being  the  first  who  held 
that  office  under  the  state  constitution  ;  and  he  con- 
tinued in  this  highest  legal  distinction  in  the  state 
until  his  mission  to  France  in  1801.  For  his  ability 
and  fidelity  in  tlie  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties,  I 
appeal  to  the  learned  members  of  the  j)rofession.  No 
published  documents  record  the  evidences  of  his 
laborious  research  and  accurate  discrimination.  But 
I  am  authorized  to  assert,  on  the  testimony  of  a 
most  disiinguished  successor  to  his  oifice,  that  the 
august  tribunal,  whose  justice  he  dispensed,  though 
since  covered  with  a  halo  of  glory,  never  boasted  a 
more  prompt,  more  able,  or  more  faithful  officer. 

VVhen  at  lengtli  the  valour  of  our  ancestors  had 
borne  them  successfully  through  the  revolutionary 
contest,  and  redeemed  those  pledges  which  had  been 
offered  on  the  altar  of  their  country,  another  and  a 
still  more  arduous  task  remained.  In  vain  had  our 
patriots  moistened  the  soil  with  their  blood,  had  our 
couiiirymen  been  left  the  victims  to  their  own  tor- 
menting feuds  and  passions.  The  bond  of  union 
which  uiiiied  us  during  the  period  that  tried  men's 
souls,  was  almost  rent  asunder  during  the  trials  of 
peace.  The  legislature  of  Virginia,  so  early  as  in 
1785,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Madison,  who  then  first 
gave  presages  of  his  future  greatness,  had  appointed 
cuiniiiissionets,  with  a  view  to  form  commercial 
regulations  for  the  general  control  of  the  states. 
Commissioners  from  several  states  met  accordingly 
at  Annapolis,  the  following  year.  From  the  want 
of  adequate  powers  they  separated  without  efl'ecting 
the  object  for  which  they  were  delegated.  In  1787, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation, cinnposed  of  Francis  Dana  and  Rufus  King, 
was  convened,  at  Philadelphia,  that  memorable  as- 
semblage of  heroes  and  statesmen,  who  met  to  de- 
vise a  plan  of  government  which  should  convey  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to,  I  trust,  the  latest  generations. 

From  New  York  emanated  the  plan  of  that  na- 
tional compact  which  now  binds  these  states  together. 
Hamilton  and  Madison  were  its  principal  authors. 
To  the  former  is  chiefly  due  the  honour  of  projecting 
that  happy  compromise  between  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty and  of  individuals,  so  ably  expounded  on  a 
recent  occasion,  by  a  successor  to  his  reputation  and 
glory.*  The  good  sense  of  our  people  ratified  it  by 
their  suffrages.  Let  it  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  on 
this  occasion,  if  1  advert  to  that  excellent  series  of 
papers  written  in  defence  and  in  illustration  of  the 
constitution.  These  papers  were  first  presented  to 
the  publick  from  the  press,  in  this  city  :  in  all  hu- 
man jirobability  they  were  among  the  most  efficient 
causes  of  its  adoption.  The  Federalist  may  be 
equally  consulted  by  the  classical  scholar,  for  the 
elegance  of  its  language,  and  by  the  statesman,  for 
its  profound  exposition  or  polity.  It  is  the  best  vin- 
dication extant,  of  the  principles  of  a  republican 
government,  and  ought  to  be  thoroughly  understood 
by  all  who  exercise  the  privileges  secured  to  us  by 
the  great  constitutional  charter  of  which  it  is  the 
luminous  interpreter. 

*  Webster,  in  the  senate. 


I      Of   the  convention,  which   assembled  at  Pough- 
jkeepsie,  in  1788,  Chancellor  Livingston   was  one  of 
I  the  most  efficient  members,  and   prevailed  in  effect- 
ing its  ratification  by  his  native  state  ;   thus  securing 
I  its  adoption  by  the  United  States.     We  are  now  in 
[the  full  enjoyment  of  its  blessings.     May  no  vaulting 
ambition  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen,  or  madness  on 
the  part  of  our  people,  ever  put  it  into  jeopardy  for  a 
moment.      May  it  never  be  rendered   oppressive  by 
too  liberal  a  construction  of  its  powers  :  may  it  never 
be  nullified  by  metaphysical  refinement. 

In  April,  1789,  this  city  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  solemn  ceremonies  recorded  in  the  annals 
ot  America.  The  great  Washington  having  con- 
ducted, to  a  successful  issue,  the  momenious  contest 
tor  indt-pendence,  and  the  sages  of  our  nation  haviii" 
elaborated  a  constitutional  code  of  government,  alt 
eyes  were  directed  to  the  illustrious  hero,  whose 
wise  and  sagacious  counsels,  no  less  than  his  valour, 
pointed  him  out  as  the  most  competent,  under  Provi- 
dence, to  guide  the  vessel  of  state  in  safety.  When 
that  venerated  patriot,  agreeably  to  our  wishes,  was 
about  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  highest  office 
known  to  freemen,  Chancellor  Livingston  became 
the  witness  of  his  solemn  appeal  to  Heaven,  that  the 
laws  should  be  faithfully  administered. 

The  appointment  of  Chancellor  Livingston  to  the 
court  of  France,  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
administration  of  Jefferson.  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
the  youthful  conqueror  of  Italy,  was  at  this  lime  First 
Consul  of  the  French  repnblitk.  At  his  court,  which 
rivalled  in  magnificence  and  splendour  the  most  au- 
gust courts  of  Europe,  the  chancellor  at  once  con- 
ciliated the  good  feelings  of  that  extraordinary  man, 
by  the  amenity  of  his  manners,  and  promoted  the 
best  interests  of  his  country,  by  perseverino-  and  en- 
lightened exertions.  During  the  short-li 'ed  peace 
of  Amiens,  Paris  was  visited  by  the  refined  and  in- 
telligent from  every  part  of  the  civilized  world;  and 
here  the  cliancellor  found  leisure,  amid  the  duties 
of  official  station,  to  cultivate  those  ornate  studies, 
for  which  that  capital  furnishes  every  facility.  On 
the  day  of  a  great  levee,  which  assembled  at  the 
Tuilleries,  says  the  biographer  of  Fox,  the  numerous 
representatives  of  nations  and  strangers  from  every 
country,  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  First  Consul  of 
France,  now  established  as  the  srde  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  American  ambassador,  Mr.  Livingston, 
plain  and  simple  in  manners  and  dress,  represented 
his  republick  with  propriety  and  dignity. 

In  that  important  negociation  with  the  government 
of  France,  which  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  Lou- 
isiana, Chancellor  Livingston  was  the  prominent  and 
efficient  agent.  Its  transfer  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  France,  in  1802,  had  excited  the  most  lively 
feelings  of  the  American  republick.  By  this  unex- 
pected measure,  they  were  made  the  neighbours  to 
a  power,  which,  under  the  giant  energies  of  the  First 
Consul,  threatened,  in  case  of  rupture,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  our  republick.  Immediately  preceding  the 
entrance  into  it  of  the  French  authorities,  the  Span- 
ish powers  prohibited  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
country  the  use  of  New  Orleans  as  a  place  of  depos- 
ite  for  their  productions,  cimtrary  to  the  treaty  with 
his  Catholick  majesty.  A  universal  spirit  of  indigna- 
tion animated  the  American  people  ;  and  there  were 
not  wanting  those  who  recommended  an  immediate 
recourse  to  arms.     The  discussions  on  this  question 
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in  ihe  congress  of  the  United  States  elicited  debates, 
in  which  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Governeur  Morris, 
representatives  of  this  state  in  the  American  Senate, 
sustained  the  different  views  of  the  rival  parties  of 
this  country.  In  pursuance  of  the  sounder  counsels 
of  those  who  urged  the  propriety  of  negocialion  and 
peace,  the  executive  of  the  United  States  deputed, 
as  minister  to  the  court  of  France,  the  late  President 
Monroe  ;  but  previous  to  his  arrival  Mr.  Livingston, 
in  an  elaborate  and  interesting  memoir,  addressed  to 
the  French  government,  had  prepared  them  for  the 
cession  of  the  greater  part  of  Louisiana.  To  further 
tliis  great  object,  lie  had  also  personally  importuned 
the  First  Consul. 

The  result  of  Chancellor  Livingston's  efforts  was 
prompt  and  successful.  On  the  iifth  of  April,  the 
Fir.st  Consul  announced  to  his  bureau  of  state,  his 
determination  to  sell  whatever  of  American  territory 
he  had  obtained  from  Spain.  Seven  days  afterward, 
Mr.  Monroe  arrived  in  Paris,  and  gave  the  consent 
of  the  American  government  to  this  negociation. 
The  menacing  posture  of  affairs  between  France  and 
England  fatilUated  the  objects  of  these  arrange- 
ments, and  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  the  entire 
country  to  the  American  republick,  for  a  sum  less 
than  was  adequate  for  the  preparation  of  a  single 
campaign. 

By  this  important  treaty,  contrary  to  the  anticipa- 
tions of  the  timid  or  interested,  the  confederacy  of 
our  states  was  placed  on  an  invulnerable  basis  ;  ter- 
ritory was  added  to  our  country,  nearly  equal  in  ex- 
tent to  that  of  the  original  slates  of  our  union  ;  and 
the  blessings  of  free  government  secured  to  millions, 
who  had  otherwise  groaned  under  the  vassalage  of 
foreign  domiTiion.  The  vast  deserts  of  Louisiana 
are  daily  becoming  the  cheerful  residence  of  un  in- 
telligent and  Christian  po|iul:ition,  with  American 
blood  lli>wing  in  their  veins,  and  beating  responsive 
to  republican  feidings  ;  and  the  field  of  New  Orleans 
is  now  added  to  those  of  liniiker's  Hill,  Stillwater, 
and  Chippeway,  as  trophies  of  .American  valour  and 
patriotism. 

After  the  signing  of  this  eventful  treaty,  the  three 
ministers  arose,  says  one  of  ihein,  the  Ciniiit  Mar- 
bois,  when  Mr.  Livingston,  expressing  the  general 
satisfaction,  said,  with  prophetic  sagacity,  "  VVehave 
lived  long,  but  this  is  the  noblest  work  of  our  whole 
lives.  The  treaty  which  we  have  just  signed  has 
not  been  obtained  by  art,  or  dictated  by  force  ; 
equally  advantageous  to  the  two  contracting  parties, 
it  will  cliange  vast  solitudes  into  flourishing  dis- 
tricts. From  this  day,  the  United  States  take  their 
place  among  the  powers  of  the  first  rank  ;  the  En- 
glish lose  all  exclusive  influence  in  the  afl'airs  of 
America.  Thtis  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  Eu- 
ropean rivalries  and  animosities  is  about  to  cease. 
The  United  States  will  re-establish  the  maritime 
rights  of  all  the  world,  which  are  now  usurped  by  a 
single  nation.  These  treaties  will  thus  be  a  guaran- 
tee of  peace  and  concord  among  commercial  states. 
The  instruments  which  we  have  just  signed,  will 
cause  no  tears  to  be  shed  ;  they  prepare  ages  of 
happiness  for  innumerable  generations  of  human 
creatures.  The  Mississippi  and  Missouri  will  see 
them  succeed  one  another,  and  multiply,  truly  wor- 
thy of  the  regard  of  Providence,  in  the  bosom  of 
equality,  under  just  laws,  freed  from  the  errours  of 
superstition  and  the  scourges  of  bad  government.' 


The  consequences  of  this  act  did  not  escape  the 
penetration  of  the  First  Consul.  "  This  accession 
of  territory,"  said  he,  "  strengthens  for  ever  the  pow- 
er of  the  United  States,  and  1  have  just  given  to  En- 
gland a  maritime  rival  that  will  sooner  or  later  hum- 
ble her  pride." 

The  official  duties  of  Resident  Minister  at  Paris, 
did  not  prevent  Chancellor  Livingston  from  bestow- 
ing his  attention  to  those  objects  of  taste  congenial 
to  his  feelings,  and  beneficial  to  his  country.  To 
the  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  established  in 
New  York,  in  1801,  he  added  the  excellent  collec- 
tion of  busts  and  statues  which  are  now  the  boast  of 
that  institution,  and  was  instrumental  in  procuring, 
from  the  liberality  of  the  First  Consul,  its  rich  paint- 
ings and  prints.  He  continued  through  life  devoted 
to  its  interests,  and  was  for  many  years  its  chief 
officer.  To  the  transactions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Usefid  Arts,  established  in  1793, 
chiefly  through  his  exertions,  he  contributed  many 
appropriate  papers,  and  during  his  residence  abroad, 
enriched  our  agriculture  with  the  improvements  of 
French  husbandry. 

The  last  effort  of  his  pen  was  his  Paper  on  Agri- 
culture, written  but  a  few  days  before  his  fatal  illness. 
In  this  spirited  essay,  he  vindicates  the  climate,  soil, 
and  capabilities,  of  his  native  country.  He  shows 
the  value  of  horticultural  labour,  and  demonstrates 
the  reciprocal  connexions  between  agriculture  and 
manufactures.  The  inherent  fertility  and  the  indi- 
genous resource  of  the  country,  are  the  themes  of 
his  admiration  and  eulogy.  He  was  among  the  ear- 
liest, with  .ludge  Peters,  to  employ  gypsum,  as  the 
means  of  fertilizing  soils  ;  and  the  introduction  of 
clover,  and  a  better  breed  of  domestick  cattle,  attest 
his  vigilant  and  enlightened  zeal. 

One  other  benefit  conferred  on  mankind  will,  of 
itself,  convey  the  name  of  Chancellor  Livingston  to 
the  remotest  posterity  ;  his  co-o])eration  with  Robert 
Fulton  in  effecting  the  successful  application  of 
steam  to  navigation,  the  most  important  im|)rovement 
since  the  invention  of  printing,  and  only  inferiour  in 
lasting  consequences  to  mankind.  By  it  the  great 
community  of  nations  is  bound  together  by  commer- 
cial and  social  intercourse  ;  the  arts  of  war  are  made 
to  yield  to  the  profitable  pursuits  of  peace  ;  univer- 
sal civilization,  universal  education,  and  the  benign 
influence  of  religion  conveyed  to  every  land. 

"  The  connexion  between  Livingston  and  Fulton," 
says  the  lamented  Clinton,  "  realized  to  a  great  de- 
gree, the  vision  of  the  poet.  .All  former  experiments 
had  failed,  and  the  genius  of  I'ulton,  aided  and  fos- 
tered by  the  publick  spirit  and  discernment  of  Liv- 
ingston, created  one  of  the  greatest  accommodations 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  These  illustrious  men 
will  be  considerod,  through  all  time,  as  the  benefac- 
tors of  the  world." 

The  leisure  hours  of  Chancellor  Livingston  were 
devoted  to  every  variety  of  science,  arts,  and  litera- 
ture. The  heroick  authors  of  antiquity.  Homer  and 
Virgil,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  were  among  those 
which  contributed  to  improve  his  taste,  and  expand 
his  thought  and  feeling.  His  historical  researches 
were  various  and  extensive.  All  this  was  not  effect- 
ed without  unremitting  industry.  Every  interval  of 
time  afforded  from  the  duties  and  cares  of  publick 
life,  was  devoted,  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  to  add  to 
his    stores   of   knowledge.     Like    the    Chancellor 
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D'Aguesseau,  in  variety  of  pursuit,  he  found  that 
relaxation  which  others  seek  in  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment. 

The  style  of  his  oratory  was  chaste  and  classical, 
and  of  that  persuasive  kind  which  the  father  of 
poetry  ascribes  to  Nestor.  All  who  were  witnesses. 
testify  to  the  mute  attention  with  which  he  riveted 
his  auditors.  But  he  chiefly  delighted  in  the  pa- 
ihetick,  and  often,  by  his  appeals  to  the  sympathies 
of  his  hearers,  counteracted  the  most  powerful  preju- 
dices. His  acknowledged  integrity  and  patriotism 
doubtless  added  force  to  all  he  uttered.  Franklin 
termed  him  the  American  Cicero  :  in  him  were  uni- 
ted all  those  qualities  which  according  to  that  illus- 
trious Roman,  are  necessary  in  the  perfect  orator. 

After  a  life,  every  portion  of  which  was  devoted 
to  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-man,  he  paid  the  last  debt 
to  nature,  at  his  seat,  at  Clermont,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  February,  1813. 

Thus  it  appears,  from  this  imperfect  tribute,  that 
the  late  Chancellor  Livingston  was  an  active  agent 
in  the  most  momentous  events  that  have  influenced 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  Of  the  congress  of  1776, 
which  resolved  that  these  states  were  free  and  in- 
dependent, he  was  a  distinguished  member,  and  be- 
longed to  that  committee  which  framed  the  declara- 
tion of  our  grievances  and  rights — and  which  will 
transmit  their  names  to  the  latest  posterity  :  of  the 
convention  of  New  York  which  formed  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  state — the  best-devised  scheme  of  polity 
known  to  the  world  ;  of  a  subsequent  convention, 
wliich  ralitied  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
devised  by  the  wisdom  of  Hamilton  and  Madison. 
The  important  actor  in  a  negociation,  which  doubled 
our  couniry  in  extent,  and,  I  trust,  has  rendered  it 
for  ever  secure  from  foreign  intrusion  ;  the  coadjutor 
in  that  noblest  of  all  improvements  in  mechanicks, 
by  which  time  and  space  are  annihilated — the  inven- 
tion of  steam  navigation. 

In  Mr.  Livingston,  to  the  proud  character  of  in- 
tegrity, honour,  and  disinterestedness,  were  added 
the  mild,  yet  ennobling  features  of  religion.  An  in- 
quiring believer  in  its  truth,  an  exemplar  of  its  gentle 
efiects  on  the  character,  he  daily  sought  its  consola- 
tions, and  strengthened  his  pious  resolutions  in  the 
rich  inheritance  it  promises.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  from  an  enlightened 
preference  of  its  doctrines  and  discipline,  without 
hostile  feelings  to  those  who  trust  to  other  guides  in 
religion  than  Chillingworth  and  Hooker. 

Chancellor  Livingston,  at  the  lime  of  his  death, 
was  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  His  person  was 
tall  and  commanding,  and  of  patrician  dignity.  Gen- 
tle and  courteous  in  his  manners,  pure  and  upright 
in  his  morals.  His  benefactions  to  the  poor  were 
numerous  and  unostentatious.  In  his  life  without 
reproach,  victorious  in  death  over  its  terrours. 


Wh-it  is  truth  ? — It  must  be  plain  that  what  is 
true  in  one  country  is  not  true  in  another.  Monsieur 
Souchard,  a  late  French  teacher  in  New  York,  used 
to  tell  his  pupils  that  unless  they  cultivated  their 
minds,  they  were  not  so  good  as  a  swine — for  the 
flesh  of  the  latter  was  good  to  eat  ;  while  their  bodies 
were  worthless  after  death.  An  inhabitant  of  Pata- 
gonia would  have  denied  the  soundness  of  this  co- 
rollary. 

18 


AMERICAN   BIOGRAPHY. 

SAMUEL  PROVOOST,  D.  D. 
From  Knapp's  Amencan  Biography. 

Samuel  Provoost,  D.  D.,  a  Bishop  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  was 
descended  from  a  family  originally  French,  whose 
ancestors  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  year 
1550.  The  orthography  of  the  name  with  the  dou- 
ble O  seems  of  comparatively  modern  date.  The 
first  of  the  family,  of  whom  a  particular  trace  can  be 
found,  was  a  William  Provost,  who  resided  in  Paris 
at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
The  family  were  Huguenots.  A  part  of  them  fled  to 
Geneva,  where  their  descendants  are  yet  to  be  found 
in  respectable  stations.  William  escaped  to  Amster- 
dam, where  he  married  a  French  lady,  also  a  fugitive 
from  Paris.  Of  this  marriage  there  were  five  sons; 
the  eldest  was  Johannes,  who  married  a  Dutch  lady, 
and  had  by  her  three  sons  :  the  younger  of  whom 
came  to  this  country,  then  the  New  Netherlands,  in 
1624.  He  soon  after  returned  to  Amsterdam,  and 
there  married  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Tarn  Waart.  In 
1634,  this  David  Provoost  with  his  wife,  came  back 
to  New  York,  (then  New  Amsterdam,)  and  soon  after 
was  commissioned  by  the  Dutch  governour  to  com- 
mand a  military  expedition  against  the  English,  who 
had  made  encroachments  at  Fresh  river,  (the  Con- 
necticut,)on  what  their  high  mightinesses  claimed  as 
their  territory.  He  was  successful  in  driving  a-.vay 
the  intruders,  and  built  a  fort  at  what  is  now  called 
Saybrook,  to  which  place  he  removed  b's  family, 
and  continued  to  command  and  reside  in  the  fort  a 
number  of  years.  There  was  another  brother  Elias, 
who  also  came  to  this  country  and  settled  at  Albany, 
then  Fort  Orange.  From  this  Elias  Provoost,  sprang 
the  Provoosts  of  that  quarter.  David  Provoost  had 
a  number  of  children,  and  died  in  1657.  His  third 
son,  David,  was  born  at  Saybrook,  in  1642,  and  in 
1668,  married  Catharine  Lawrence,  who  was  born 
in  Holland,  in  1650.  They  had  a  number  of  chil- 
dren— the  fourth  son,  Samuel  was  born  in  New 
York,  in  1687.  He  married  Maria  Bousfield,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Bousfield,  of  Cork,  Ireland.  Her 
brother  Benjamin  Bousfield,  was  sometime  sheriff" 
of  Cork,  and  distinguished  himself  as  an  earnest 
political  writer.  Samuel  Provoost  had  many  chil- 
dren. His  son  John  was  born  in  New  York,  in 
1713,  and  became  so  wealthy  as  to  be  able  to  give 
his  son  Samuel,  afterward  the  bishop,  a  collegiate 
education  in  England. 

John  Provoost  married  Eve  Rutgers,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  the  above- 
mentioned  Samuel,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  1743.  It  is  men- 
tioned that  this  child  was  christened  in  the  Dutch 
church.  It  seems  that  the  family,  from  the  begin- 
ning, belonged  to  that  sect.  When  Mr.  Provoost 
joined  the  Episcopalians,  does  not  appear.  It  is 
probable  that  his  education  in  an  English  University 
had  its  influence  in  this  respect.  It  would  appear 
that  upon  his  receiving  the  rudiments  of  ordinary 
classical  instruction,  he  first  entered  King's  (now 
Columbia)  college,  at  a  very  early  age.  and  that  he 
there  made  great  proficiency  and  graduated  A.  B. 
He  repaired  to  Europe  previously  to  his  arriving  at 
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his  nineteenth  year.  When  he  was  admitted  to 
deacon's  orders,  he  was  styled  S.  P.  A.  B.  of  St. 
Peter's  college,  Cambrid[;e.  In  1761,  he  lel't  New 
York,  arrived  at  Falnioiilh  in  September,  and  in  No- 
vember, hr  entered  fellow  coiiinmner  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  England.  It  is  reporled  that  while  he  par- 
look  of  the  gayely  which  was  then  the  fashion  of  the 
English  iMiiveisilies,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
great  assiduity.  His  fatlier  allowed  him  a  private 
tutor  who  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Jebb,  a  man 
of  distinguished  talents,  with  whom  Mr.  Provoost 
formed  an  ardent  friendship,  and  was  in  correspond- 
ence so  long  as  Dr.  Jebb  lived.  Soon  after  the 
commencement  of  his  studies  at  Cambridge  he  seems 
to  have  decided  on  the  church  as  his  profession,  and 
it  is  evident  from  the  letters  between  him  and  his 
father  that  this  was  his  own  unbiased  choice.  Mr. 
Provoost  acquired  a  knowledge  not  oidy  of  the  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  but  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  French  ami  Italian.  In  a  letter  to  his 
father  dated  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1765,  he  says, 
"  I  can  get  my  degree  and  connnendamus  here  when- 
ever I  please  :  nothing  but  my  being  too  young  in 
orders  could  prevent  my  returning  home  next  sum- 
mer." 

On  the  twenty-third  of  February,  1766,  Samuel 
Provoost,  A.  B.,  of  St.  Peter's  College  in  Cambridge, 
was  admitted  into  the  order  of  deacon  at  the  Chapel 
Royal  of  St.  James  Place,  Westminster,  by  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  on  the  twenty-tifih  of  March 
following,  to  priest's  orders,  at  the  King's  Chapel,  in 
White  Hall,  by  Dr.  Edmond  Keen,  bishop  of  Ches- 
ter. 

Benjamin  Boiisfield  was  a  fellow  student  of  Mr. 
Provoost.  at  the  University  at  Cambridge.  They 
were  intimnte  friends.  Mr.  Bousfield  was  the  only 
son  of  Thomas  Bousfield,  a  man  of  large  estate,  and 
then  the  only  banker  of  the  city  of  Cork,  Ireland. 
The  son  was  afterward  a  conspicuous  character  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  during  the  great  political  contentions 
of  that  country.  He  was  so  far  a  literary  man,  that 
he  ventured  to  enter  the  field  with  the  great  Edmund 
Burke, and  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  answer  to  Mr.  Burke's 
celebrated  book  on  the  French  revolution. 

At  about  the  period  last  mentioned  the  widowed 
mother  of  Mr.  Bousfield  and  her  daughter  Maria, 
paid  a  visit  to  Cambridge.  The  acquaintance  be- 
tween Mr.  Provoost,  and  the  sister  of  his  friend,  soon 
ripened  into  a  inuiual  attachment,  and  on  the  eighth 
of  June,  1766,  they  were  inarried  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Cambridge,  by  one  of  the  senior  fellows  of 
Trinity  College. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Provoost  was  induced  to  take  this 
step  the  sooner,  by  the  prospect  which  was  then  held 
out  to  him  of  an  immediate  and  elegible  settlement 
in  his  own  country.  The  Episcopalians  were  then 
building  a  new  church,  (probably  St.  Paul's,)  and  he 
was  informed  by  his  correspondents  that  there  was 
an  intention  lo  offer  him  the  pastoral  charge  of  it. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  he  returned  to  New  York, 
with  his  bride,  and  in  December,  1766,  he  accepted 
a  call  to  be  one  of  the  assistant  ininisters  of  Trinity 
church,  for  a  salary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year. 

In  1768,  he  was  prevailed  on  by  his  wife,  to  pay 
a  visit  with  her  to  her  relations  in  Ireland.  He 
seems  to  have  had  the  permission  of  the  vestry,  to 


absent  himself  for  this  purpose,  under  an  understand 
ing,  on  his  part,  at  least,  that  when  he  returned  he 
should  resume  his  station  in  the  church,  cm  the  same 
terms  as  when  he  went  lo  Ireland.  But  the  vestrv 
appear  to  have  thought  themselves  at  liberty  lo  inakr 
his  continuance  in  his  ofiice  depend  on  conditions 
which  they  thought  proper  to  propose. 

Soon  after  his  return,  it  was  proposed  in  the  ves- 
try, (October  the  twenty-sixth,  1769,)  to  dismiss 
Mr.  Provoost,  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  ulibe 
corporate  funds  to  support  him.  This  proposiliou 
was  not  adopted.  But  on  the  sixth  of  the  next  month 
it  was  resolved  that  he  should  be  continued  as  an 
assistant  minister,  if  he  would  be  content,  instead  of 
a  salary,  to  receive  such  compensation  as  could  be 
raised  by  subscription. 

While  this  matter  was  pending,  Mr.  Provoost  re- 
monstrated against  what  he  considered  as  the  bad 
faith  of  the  attempt  to  place  him  on  any  olher  footing 
in  the  church  than  that  on  which  he  stood  when  he 
left  it,  with  the  consent  of  the  vestry,  to  make  ht> 
visit  to  Ireland.  How  he  treated  the  offer  of  ilu; 
vestry,  that  he  should  be  supported  by  subscri|i- 
tion,  does  not  appear.  It  is  very  certain,  however, 
that  it  was  not  accepted,  and  that  about  this  time  his 
connection  with  Trinity  church  was  dissidved. 

But  it  is  probable  that  the  insufficiency  of  funds 
was  not  so  much  the  cause  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
vestry,  as  a  discontent  with  Mr.  Provoost.  For  it  is 
evident  that  some  part  of  his  congregation  were  dis- 
satisfied with  him.  He  was  not  sufficiently  high 
church  to  please  them — of  this  he  was  not  uncon- 
scious. In  a  letter  written  soon  after  his  return  from 
Ireland,  to  his  Cambridge  tutor.  Dr.  Jebb,  he  says, 
"  I  am  now  returned  to  my  native  country — we  have 
a  fine  son  and  daughter,  and  I  should  think  my  situ- 
ation perfectly  agreeable  if  it  were  not  for  the  biijolry 
and  enthusiasm  that  generally  prevails  among  people 
here  of  all  denominations.  Even  the  church— .par 
ticularly  the  lower  membersof  it,  are  not  free  friJin 
the  general  iiifeclion.  As  I  found  this  to  be  the  case, 
I  made  it  a  point  to  preach  the  plain  doctrines  of 
morality  in  the  manner  I  found  them  enforced  by  ilu- 
most  eminent  divines  of  the  church  of  England. 
This  brought  an  accusation  against  me  by  these  peo- 
ple that  I  was  endeavouring  to  sap  the  fouiulatiipn  of 
Christianity,  which  they  imagined  to  consist  in  the 
doctrines  of  absolute  predestination  and  reprobation 
— placing  such  an  unbounded  confidence  in  the  mer- 
its of  Christ,  as  to  think  their  own  endeavcnirs  quite 
unnecessary,  and  not  in  the  least  available  to  salva- 
tion, and  consigning  to  everlasting  destruction  all 
who  happen  lo  differ  from  them  in  the  most  trivial 
matters.  1  was  however  happy  enough  to  be  sup- 
ported by  many  of  the  principal  people  of  New  York." 

There  were  many  too  of  the  disciples  of  the  schoni 
of  election  and  eternal  damnation,  who  called  upon 
him  by  anonymous  letters  to  preach  their  doctrine, 
and  reprobated  his  sermons  because  they  were  too 
moral.  No  doubt  these  saints  would  have  been  bel- 
ter pleased  if  he  had  preached  what  neither  ho  or 
they  could  understand. 

Another  complaint  against  him  was,  that  he  was 
too  restrained  in  his  visits  to  the  members  of  his 
church — not  that  he  was  not  generous  to  the  poor, 
and  kind  to  the  sick — or  that  he  did  not  discharge 
all  the  duties  of  a  Christian  pastor  ;  but  he  would  not, 
indeed  he  could  not,  court  popularity. 
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It  is  extremely  probable  also  thai  the  discontent 
of  the  vestrv  and  the  congregation  with  Mr.  Provoost 
grew  out  1)1'  the  piilitical  questions  which  then  ajji- 
taleJ  the  country  and  bred  discord  in  every  sociely. 
Though  the  church  and  state  were  not  united  in  the 
colony  of  New  Yurk  exactly  as  it  was,  and  is,  in 
England,  yet  the  church  was  very  dependant  on  the 
king  and  his  government,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Ejiiscopalians  of  the  city  of  New  York  very 
generally  took  part  with  the  mother  country.  It  is 
believed  that  the  members  of  the  vestry  who  passed 
the  resolution  which  obliged  Mr.  Provoost  to  leave 
the  church,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  were 
tories — Mr.  Provoost  was  entirely  on  the  side  of 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  British  Government, 
and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  sentiments.  He 
avows  them  very  explicit!)',  in  the  abovementioiied 
letter  to  Dr.  Jebb. 

Soon  after  he  left  Trinity  church  he  determined  to 
seek  in  ihe  country  that  quiet  which  the  perturbed 
stale  of  the  city  did  not  perjnit.  He  purchased  a 
small  farm  at  East  Camp,  which  was  then  in  Dutch- 
ess county.  In  the  selection  of  this  spot,  he  was  no 
doubt,  in  some  measure,  inlluenced  by  its  being  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Livingston  families.  Mr. 
Walter  and  Robert  Cambridge  Livingston  had  been 
fellow  students  with  him    at  the  English  Universily. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  1770,  or  beginning  of  1771, 
Mr.  Provoost  removed  with  his  family  to  East  Camp. 
From  this  time  till  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  Mr.  Provoost  seems  to  have  lived  in  perfect 
retirement,  occupying  himself  with  literary  pursuits, 
for  which  he  had  a  great  taste.  His  poliiical  senti- 
ments however,  were  so  well  known  and  his  char- 
acter and  abilities  were  so  much  respected  that  his 
name  was  put  by  the  leading  politicians  of  the  day, 
Ht  the  head  of  a  list  of  persons  who  were  to  be  del- 
egates to  the  provincial  congress.  But  he  declined 
accepting  this  office. 

When  the  convention  which  formed  the  first  con- 
stitution of  the  state  of  New  York  met  at  Kingston, 
in  1777,  they  elected  Mr.  Provoost  their  chaplain, 
but  he  refused  to  accept  the  appointment  and  gave 
the  following  reasons  to  one  of  his  friends  for  doing 
so  :  "  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  when 
each  province  was  endeavouring  to  unite  the  more 
efTectually  to  oppose  the  tyrarmy  of  the  British  court, 
I  remarked  with  great  concern  that  all  the  church 
clergy  in  these  northern  states,  who  received  salaries 
from  the  society,  or  emoluments  from  England,  were 
unanimous  in  opposing  the  salutary  measures  of  a 
vast  majority  of  their  countrymen — so  great  a  har- 
mony among  people  in  their  particular  circumstances 
pretty  clearly  convinced  me  that  some  at  least,  were 
biased  by  interested  motives.  As  I  entertained  po- 
litical opinions  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  my 
brethren,  I  was  apprehensive  that  a  profession  of 
these  opinions  might  be  imputed  to  mercenary  vievvs, 
and  an  ungenerous  desire  of  rising  on  their  ruin.  To 
obviate  any  suspicions  of  this  kind,  I  formed  a  reso- 
lution never  to  accept  of  any  preferment  during  the 
present  contest ;  though  as  a  private  person,  I  have 
been,  and  shall  always  be  ready  to  encounter  any 
danger  that  may  be  incurred  in  the  defence  of  our 
invaluable  rights  and  liberties." 

Governed  by  this  determination  he  refused  an  offer 
which  was  made  in  1777,  to  be  Rector  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's church  in  Charlestpn,  S.  C,  with  a  very 


handsome  salary,  and  anotnercall  which  he  received 
in  1782,  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  church  called 
the  King's  Chapel,  in  Boston.  In  his  answer  to 
these  calls  he  reiterated  as  reasons  for  his  not  ac- 
cepting them,  the  same  which  he  had  given  when 
he  declined  the  offer  of  the  chaplaincy,  to  the  con- 
vention. 

The  merit  of  Mr.  Provoost's  adherence  to  this 
resolution  will  be  the  more  appreciated  when  his 
circumstances  at  the  time,  are  considered.  The  sit- 
uation in  which  he  was  placed,  by  the  revolution,  he 
describes  thus:  "I  have  no  salary,  or  income,  of 
any  kind  ;  the  estate  which  formerly  supported  me, 
having  been  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ever  since 
they  took  possession  of  New  York.  The  place  in 
which  I  live  is  so  far  from  maintaining  my  family, 
that  I  am  now  in  debt  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
wheat  they  have  consumed  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  Besides  selling  part  of  my  furniture,  &c., 
and  running  in  debt  for  various  necessaries,  I  have 
from  time  to  time,  borrowed  money  of  my  friends 
to  considerable  amount.  My  mother  and  family  are 
refugees  from  the  city,  and  nearly  in  the  same  sit- 
uation with  myself — and  I  am  jirevented  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state  and  the  canons  of  the  church, 
from  entering  into  any  sccidar  em|iloyment." 

A  curious  anecdote  of  Bishop  Provoost,  belongs  to 
this  period.  When  the  British  fleet  ascended  the 
Hudson  river,  at  the  lime  that  they  burnt  Esopus, 
after  they  had  set  fire  to  Judge  Livingston's  house, 
which  was  but  a  little  way  below  Mr.  Provoost's 
farm,  a  detachment  of  soldiers  from  the  fleet  was  ob- 
served approaching  the  shore  not  far  from  Mr.  Pro- 
voost's dwelling.  Mr.  Provoost  and  a  number  of  his 
neighbours  armed  themselves,  with  a  ho|)e  that  they 
might  defend  their  property.  The  soldiers  were  seen 
to  land,  and  leave  their  boat  in  charge  of  a  guard  of 
two  or  three  men.  It  was  immediately  proposed  by 
the  armed  citizens  to  surprise  the  guard  and  destroy 
the  boat,  which  would  insure,  with  the  force  that 
could  be  raised  in  the  country,  ihe  capture  of  the 
whole  detachment.  With  this  design,  Mr.  Provoost 
and  his  party  crept  along  the  river,  concealed  by  the 
rocks  and  bushes,  till  they  had  got  so  near  ihe'boat 
as  to  be  on  the  point  of  executing  their  design;  when 
to  their  great  disappointment,  the  soldiers,  who  had 
left  the  shore,  met  with  something  which  hastened 
their  return,  and  the  reverend  gentleman  and  his  as- 
sociates, were  glad  to  keep  themselves  hid,  not  with- 
out fears  that  they  would  be  discovered.  If  this  had 
happened  they  certainly  would  have  been  the  cap- 
tured, instead  of  the  captors — and  very  probably,  he 
would  not  have  been  very  easily  exchanged — as  the 
British  officers  might  have  chosen  to  exhibit  in  En<r- 
land,  a  rebel  fighting-parson  as  a  curiosity. 

But  after  the  termination  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
Mr.  Provoost's  prospects  very  soon  changed — a  few 
days  before  the  British  troops  finally  evacuated  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  persons  who  then  claimed  to 
be  the  vestry  of  Trinity  church,  elected  a  rector  in 
the  place  of  Dr.  Inglis,  who  had  left  the  country. 
This,  when  the  Americans  took  possession  of  the 
city,  excited  great  discontent  among  the  members  of 
the  church  who  had  been  driven  from  their  houses 
during  the  war,  and  who  dispuied  the  validity  of  any 
election  of  vestrymen,  made  while  the  city  was  in 
possession  of  the  enemy.  The  whig  members  of 
the  church  refused  to  attend  publick  worship  and  the 
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excitement  against  the  proceedings  of  the  vestry  and 
the  new  rector,  was  so  great  that  there  was  a  design 
to  take  the  property  of  ilie  church  from  them  by  force. 
To  prevent  this  some  of  the  more  temperate  Episco- 
palians, wlio  were  whigs,  called  a  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  with  a  view  to  adopt  such  a  course 
as  might  prevent  violence.  This  meeting  appointed  a 
committee  to  confer  with  the  vestry,  and  to  endeavour 
to  induce  them  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  pro- 
duce an  amicable  arrangement.  It  was  proposed  to 
the  vestry  by  the  committee,  that  the  new  rector 
should  resign,  and  that  a  whig  should  be  chosen  in 
his  place.  After  a  deliberation  of  some  days,  the 
vestry  refused  to  accede  to  this  proposition.  The 
connintlee  then  applied  to  the  council  which  declared 
that  the  vestry  was  not  legally  constituted,  and  that 
their  appointment  of  a  rector  was,  of  course,  void. 
The  council  vested  the  temporalities  of  the  church 
in  nine  trustees,  who  on  the  thirteenth  of  .lanuary, 
1784,  took  possession  of  tlie  church.  Soon  after  a 
general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  church  was 
called,  at  which  meeting  Mr.  Provoost  was  unani- 
mously elected  Hector  of  Trinity  church.  A  depu- 
tation was  sent  to  him  to  request  that  he  would  ac- 
'  cept  the  oflice.  To  this  he  consented.  He  shortly 
removed  to  the  city  with  his  family  and  was  forth- 
with inducted. 

This  change  must  have  been  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Provoost  on  many  accounts  :  among  others,  it  could 
not  have  been  the  least  satisfactory,  thai  it  restored 
him  to  his  property. 

No  sooner  had  the  country  established  its  political 
independence,  than  the  members  of  the  church 
thought  not  only  of  freeing  it  also,  from  all  foreign  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction,  but  of  establishing  for  it,  as 
far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  a  republican  gov- 
ernment; that  is,  an  elcclivc  and  representative  gov- 
ernment, in  the  true  formation  of  which  the  members 
of  the  church  seem  also  to  have  had  in  mind  as  a 
model,  tlie  federative  constitution  of  the  country. 
The  slate  conventions  would  be  in  the  place  of  the 
state  legislatures,  and  the  general  convention  would 
be  the  church  congress. 

The  tirst  decisive  movement  toward  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  government,  was  a  meeting  of  clergymen 
and  lavmen  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
May,  178-1.  Thev  appointed  a  committee  to  confer 
with  members  of  the  church  in  other  states.  This 
committee  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  October,  in  the 
same  year,  met  in  the  city  of  New  York,  clergymen 
and  lay  deputies,  from  several  parts  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Provoost  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
clergy  from  New  York.  This  body  convoked  the 
general  convention  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in 
October,  1785,  of  whicli  Mr.  Provoost  was  of  course, 
a  member. 

In  Ihb  proceedings  of  every  assembly  which  con- 
templated the  foundation  of  a  church  goverisnirnt  the 
necessity  of  having  an  independent  order  of  bishops 
was  recognised.  But  great  difiiculties  seemed  to  pre- 
sent themselves  in  obtaining  a  duo  consecration  of  per- 
sons to  this  holy  office.  The  English  bishops  could 
not  confer  it  wiihinit  the  candidate  would  take  cer- 
tain oalhs,  and  could  produce  certain  documents,  en- 
tirely inconsistent  wiih  the  new  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States — besides,  it  was 
feared,  that  it  was  too  soon  to  expect  that  the  ani- 
mosities which  are  always  generated  by  civil  wars. 


would  have  so  far  subsided  as  to  render  the  mother 
country  disposed  to  be  indulgent  to  her  rebellious 
children. 

Under  these  circumstances  an  application  to  the 
Episcopacy  of  some  of  the  European  continental 
|i()wers  was  contemplated.  As  early  as  the  year 
1784,  Mr.  John  Adams,  then  our  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  St.  James,  applied,  on  the  suggestion  he  says 
of  an  American  correspondent,  to  the  Danish  minis- 
ter to  the  same  court  to  know  whether  consecration 
might  be  obtained  in  Denmark. — This  the  Danish 
minister  sent  to  his  court,  by  which  it  was  referred 
to  the  theological  faculty  of  Denmark,  and  their  an- 
swer was  communicated  by  Count  Rosencrone,  prior 
counsellor  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  to  his  minister 
Mr.  de  St.  Saphoriii,  and  by  him  to  Mr.  Adams,  in  a 
letter  dated  April  the  twenty-first,  1784. — Count 
iiosencrone's  letter  to  Mr.  de  St.  Saphorin  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  opinion  of  the  theological  facult)'  hav- 
ing been  taken  in  the  question  made  to  your  excel- 
lency by  Mr.  Adams,  if  the  American  ministers  of  the 
church  of  England  can  be  consecrated  here  by  bishops 
of  the  Danish  church — I  am  ordered  by  the  king  to  au- 
thorize you  to  answer,  that  such  an  act  can  take  place 
according  to  the  Danish  rules. — But  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  Americans,  who  are  supposed  not  to 
know  the  Danish  language,  the  Latin  tongue  will  b^ 
made  use  of  on  the  occasion.  For  the  rest,  nothing 
will  be  exacted  from  the  candidates,  but  a  profession 
conformable  to  the  articles  of  the  English  church, 
omitting  the  oath  called  test,  which  prevents  their 
being  ordained  by  the  English  bishops." 

This  answer  was  transmitted  by  Mr.  Adams  to 
the  United  States  office  of  foreign  affairs,  and  by  the 
secretary  of  state  to  Governour  George  Clinton,  and 
by  him  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Provoost. 

But  the  friends  of  the  church  in  tho  United  Stales 
were  not  satisfied  to  accept  this  offer  of  the  Danish 
Government  any  more  than  they  were  content  wiili 
some  kind  of  consecration  which  it  had  been  found 
could  be  obtained  in  Scotland.  They  therefore  ex- 
erted themselves  with  success,  to  obtain  an  act  of  the 
British  parliament,  authorizing  the  archbishop  of  Cr-.n- 
terbury,  or  York,  to  consecrate  foreign  Bishops,  r.ud 
removing  the  objections  which  jiersons  not  in  allegi- 
ance to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  must  have  had,  to 
the  English  forms. 

In  their  efforts  in  this  respect  the  friends  of  the 
church  seem  to  have  been  very  fortunate  in  obtaining 
the  co-operation  of  the  high  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  who  appear  to  have  taken 
more  interest  in  the  subject  than  perhaps,  in  these 
times  of  jealousy  of  a  connexion  between  the  church 
and  state,  our  political  functionaries  would  now  dare 
to  manifest. 

While  these  things  were  depending  probably  with 
an  expectation  that  iMr.  Provoost  would  be  one,  if 
candidates  were  sent  to  England  for  consecration, 
and  perhaps,  wiih  a  design  that  he  should  not  appear 
abroad  without  having  received  all  the  marks  of  re- 
spect and  honour  his  own  coimtry  could  bestow,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  third  of  July, 
1786,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  ihe- 
oloyy.in  virtue  of  which,  it  is  piesumed,  he  is  in  his 
letters  of  consecration  recofjnised  bv  the  bishops  ot 
En<;land,  as  being  a  doctor  of  divinity. 

Mr.  Provoost  having  obtained  the  necessary 
recommendations  and  testimonials  from  the  several 
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state  conventions  for  his  consecration  as  bishop  of 
the  diocess  of  New  Yorii,  he,  with  the  Rev.  William 
While  of  Pennsylvania  who  had  the  like  documents 
as  to  that  state,  sailed  from  New  York  for  England 
on  the  tenth  day  of  October,  1786,  and  on  the  fourth 
day  of  February,  1787,  they  were  consecrated  by 
Dr.  John  Moore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
chapel  of  Lamberth  Palace. 

Bishop  Provoost  used  to  state  among  his  particu- 
lar friends  that  when  the  ceremony  of  consecration 
was  about  to  be  performed  a  question  arose  as  to 
which  of  the  candidates  was  entitled  to  precedence 
and  it  having  been  ascertained  that  Mr.  Provoost, 
though  the  younger  man,  was  the  older  clergyman, 
he  was  firsi  consecrated  and  thus  became  the  first 
duly  consecrated  American  bishop.  This  circum- 
stance is  mentioned  because  it  may  be  thought  of 
some  importance  as  respects  the  history  of  the 
church. 

In  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Provoost  for  con- 
secration by  the  stale  conventions  he  is  described 
as  being  chaplain  to  congress.  Evidence  exists  of 
his  having  been  appointed  to  that  office  several  limes 
as  well  under  the  old  confederation,  as  the  pres- 
ent constitution,  and  it  is  supposed  he  always  filled 
it,  when  congress  sat  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Soon  after  their  consecration  Bishop  Provoost,  and 
Bishop  While,  sailed  from  England,  and  after  a  very 
tedious  and  boisterous  passage,  during  which  Bishop 
Provoost  was  so  ill  that  it  was  feared  he  would  not 
live,  they  arrived  in  New  York  on  Easter  Sunday, 
1787. 

Mr.  Provoost  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  reception  on  his  return.  He  was  cordially  greet- 
ed not  only  by  the  members  of  his  own  church,  but 
by  citizens  of  all  denominations,  and  the  state  con- 
vention which  was  in  session  two  days  after  his  ar- 
rival, offered  him  their  congratulations  in  an  address 
which  could  not  have  been  but  very  acceptable  to 
his  feelings.  In  tliis  the  convention  was  followed 
not  only  by  congregations  in  his  own  diocess,  but  by 
many  in  oiher  stales. 

Bishop  Provoost  continued  to  exercise  the  Epis- 
copal office,  and  to  be  Rector  of  Trinity  church, 
until  the  third  of  September,  1801,  when  he  unex- 
pectedly, as  it  would  appear  to  the  members  of  the 
state  convention  which  was  then  in  session  in  this 
city,  and  over  which  he  presided  till  the  moment  he 
made  his  resignation  verbally,  from  the  presidential 
chair  and  left  the  convention.  His  resignation  was 
immediately  accepted  by  a  resolution  more  full  of 
piety,  and  prayers,  that  it  was  expressive  of  kind 
feelings,  or  satisfaction. 

On  the  seventh  of  the  same  month,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  Bishop  While  as  President  of  the  house 
of  bishops,  to  be  presented  to  a  general  convention 
which  was  to  be  held  at  Trenton  next  day.  In  this 
letter  he  requested  the  presiding  bishop  to  inform 
the  convention  that  "  induced  by  ill  health  and  some 
melancholy  occurrences  in  his  family,  and  an  ardent 
wish  to  retire  from  all  publick  employment,  he  had 
resigned  at  the  then  late  meeting  of  the  church  con- 
vention of  this  state,  his  jurisdiction  as  bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  state  of  New 
York." 

When  this  letter  was  considered  by  the  house  of 
Bishops  they  resolved  among  other  things,  that  they 
iudged  it  to  be  "  inconsistent  with  the  sacred  trust 


committed  to  them  to  recognise  the  bishop's  act  as 
an  effectual  resignation  of  his  episcopal  jurisdiction,' 
and  though  the  bishops  were,  as  they  say,  in  the 
same  resolution,  ready  to  consecrate  a  person  to  ren- 
der him  competent  in  point  of  character,  to  all  the 
episcopal  duties  ;  "this  house,"  they  say,  "  must  be 
understood  to  be  explicit  in  this  declaration  that  they 
shall  consider  such  person  as  assistant  or  coadjutor 
bishop  during  Bishop  Provoost's  life." 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  notice  of  this  proceed- 
ing was  ever  officially  communicated  to  Bishop  Pro- 
voost. There  is  no  resolution  of  the  house  of 
bishops  that  he  should   be  made   acquainted  with  it. 

The  melancholy  occurrences  in  his  family  to  which 
the  bishop  refers  in  his  letter  to  the  house  of 
bishops,  were  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  after  a 
long  illness,  in  August,  1799.  In  .July  following,  he 
lost  his  youngest  and  favourite  son,  by  a  very  dis- 
tressing death,  and  was  made  very  unhappy  by  the 
conduct  of  his  only  surviving  son. 

The  truth  is  that  Bishop  Provoost's  ardent  wish 
to  retire  from  all  publick  employment,  was  in  part  at 
least,  induced  by  his  finding  his  situation  in  the 
church  in  the  latter  years  of  his  ministration,  less 
agreeable  than  it  had  been.  There  were  the  most 
unfortunate  dissensions  among  the  clergy  of  his  dio- 
cess, and  particularly  among  those  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  besides,  power  in  the  vestry  of 
Trinity  Church  very  soon  reverted  to  those  who  had 
been  opposed  to  the  revolution,  and  as  was  very 
natural,  ihey  preferred  their  brethren  in  political 
principles,  to  one  whose  sentiments  had  been,  and 
probably  were,  so  opposite  to  theirs.  This  not  only 
related  to  the  past — but,  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Pro- 
voost's peace,  he,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  vestry, 
and  most  of  the  Episcopalians  in  the  city,  had  differ- 
ent senlimenls,  on  the  questions  which  from  time  to 
time,  while  he  was  connected  with  the  church,  ex- 
cited the  warmest  animosity  between  the  political 
parties  of  our  country.  The  feelings  which  such 
circumstances  very  naturally  engender,  seem  on  the 
part  of  those  who  differed  with  him  in  politics,  to 
have  survived  him — otherwise  we  should  not  look  in 
vain  among  the  monuments  with  which  Trinity 
Church  is  so  lavishly  decorated,  for  some  mark  of  re- 
spect to  one  who  was  so  long  its  pastor.  Nor  would 
the  grave  of  the  first  American  bishop  remain  undis- 
tinguished even  by  a  head-stone. 

In  October,  1812,  Bishop  Provoost  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  state  convention  which  was  in  session 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  declaring  that  he  had  but 
lately  became  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
house  of  bishops  on  his  offer  to  resign — that  he  was 
ready  to  act  in  deference  to  iheir  resolution,  and  lo 
concur  in  any  regulations  which  expediency  might 
dictate  lo  the  church  ;  without  which  concurrence, 
he  was,  as  he  said,  after  the  resolution  of  the  house 
of  bishops,  bound  to  consider  every  episcopal  act  as 
unauthorized. 

This  resumption  by  Bishop  Provoost  of  his  spirit- 
ual jurisdiction  proceeded  from  no  diminution  of  his 
desire  for  retirement,  nor  from  any  other  wish  to  ex- 
ercise the  power  of  the  prelacy  than  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  interpose  to  arrest  proceedings  of  the  ves- 
try of  Trinity  Church  and  stale  convention  which  het 
disapproved  against  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  an 
assistant  minister  of  the  church  and  an  eld  and  par- 
ticular friend  of  Bishop  Pro.i(0ost.  ~' '  ■     "^  - 
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It  cannot  be  necessary  at  this  time,  to  notice  fur- 
ther these  proceedings  or  the  measures  consequent 
iipiin  them,  which  for  a  long  time  distracted  the 
church. 

That  ho  might  entirely  indulge  his  disposition  lo 
be  wiiliout  puhlick  employment,  he  retired  from  the 
rectorship,  under  an  agreement  wilh  the  vestry  that 
they  would  make  him  a  certain  allowance  a  year 
during  his  life. 

He  was  now  advanced  in  years,  and  suflcred  oc- 
casional attacks  of  an  apopleclick  character.  He  died 
very  suddenly  of  one  of  these  fits,  on  the  sixth  day 
of  September,  1815.  A  funeral  service  was  per- 
formed in  Trinity  Church.  The  psalms  and  hymns 
were  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  How — a  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris — and  the  sentences 
at  the  interment  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones. 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  a  vault  belonging 
to  the  family  in  Trinity  churchyard. 

His  funeral  was  numerously  and  respectably  at- 
tended, but  his  family  were  compelled  to  pay  the 
expense  down  to  a  pound  of  candles  for  lighting  the 
church. —  Bishop  Provoost  left  two  daughters  and 
one  son,  all  of  whom  are  married  and  living. 

There  is  a  period  in  the  concerns  of  the  church 
in  this  state  which  might  be  very  much  amplified — 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary  war,  there  was 
a  design  to  take  the  property  of  Trinity  Church  for 
the  slHie.  Very  severe  movements  were  made  in 
the  legislature  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  only 
prevented  bv  the  active  interposition  of  Mr.  Provoost 
and  his  political  friends,  the  Livingstons  and  partic- 
ularly the  late  chancellor,  Mr.  Duane,  then  mayor 
of  the  city,  Colonel  Willett,  and  the  then  governour, 
George  Clinton,  who  though  not  an  Episcopalian, 
opposed  himself  to  this  measure. 

We  have  thus  given  the  prominent  circumstances 
of  the  life  of  Bishop  Provoost  with  as  much  brevity 
as  the  nature  of  our  materials  allowed.  He  is  iden- 
tified with  the  history  of  Episcopacy  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  due  to  his  neglected  memory  to 
dwell  somewhat  in  relation  to  the  agency  he  main- 
tained in  the  origin  of  the  cliurch.  ll  remains  to  add 
but  a  lew  words  :  the  character  of  Bishop  Provoost 
is  one  which  the  tnlighlened  Christian  will  estimate 
at  no  ordinary  standard  :  the  principles  which  he 
professed  were  an  additional  sliinulus  with  him  in 
the  discharge  of  its  responsible  duties;  tlu;  generous 
sympathies  of  his  nature  created  in  him  a  cordial 
concern  in  whatever  alfecled  the  interests  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  Hence  his  philanthropy  was  of  the 
most  extensive  order  and  his  beneficence  was  called 
into  almost  daily  exercise.  His  private  charities 
were  often  beyond  what  his  actual  means  ju.slified. 
As  a  patriot  he  was  exceeded  by  none,  and  his 
sensibilities  to  the  honour  and  interests  of  his  country 
were  of  the  liveliest  nature.  In  the  relations  of 
husband  and  parent  he  exhibited  all  the  kindly  and 
endearing  atl'ections,  which  enoble  our  species.  As 
a  scholar  he  was  deeply  versed  in  classical  lore  and 
in  the  records  ol'  ecclesiastical  history  and  church 
poliiy  :  to  a  very  entire  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  he 
added  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  German,  Italian  and  other  lani^uages.  It  is 
aliinned  that  as  a  literary  recreation  he  made  a  new 
poetical  version  of  Tasso.  In  a  knowledge  of  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences  he  also  made  consid- 
erable progress      Of  these  pursuits  botany  was  his  I 


favourite.  He  had  attended  while  at  Cambridge  stud- 
ies the  lectures  on  this  last-named  branch  of  phy- 
sical investigation  :  and  became  conversant  with  the 
classifications  of  plants  from  Coesalpinus  lo  Linnaeus, 
whose  system  was  then  taught  by  the  Cambridge 
professor.  So  great  was  his  delight  in  botanica] 
pursuits  that  he  formed  an  extensile  index  to  the 
elaborate  Historia  Planlarum  of  John  Baushin  whom 
he  calls  the  Prince  ol  Botanists,  in  a  written  leaf 
affixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  work,  and  which 
manuscript  bears  date  1766,  with  his  name,  Sam 
Provoost  D.  D.  St.  Petr.  Cantab,  et  Lugd.  Bativ. 
Of  his  ample  library  an  appropriate  portion  was  given 
by  his  son-in-law  Hon.  C.  D.  Colden,  to  the  New 
York  Hospital,  and  a  part  to  the  New  York  Histori- 
cal Society  Library.  For  a  further  account  of  his 
life  and  services  in  the  church,  see  Bishop  White's 
Memoirs  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 


THE  CHILD  IN  SEARCH  OF  HER  FATHER. 

EV  MRS.   L.  H.   SIGOURNEV. 

iTrom  the  ChrisUan  Resister.j 

They  say  I  was  hut  four  years  old, 

VVhen  lather  went  away, 
Vet  I  have  never  seen  his  tace, 

Since  iliat  sad,  parting  day. 
He  went,  where  brighter  flowrets  grow, 

Beneath  Virginia  skies, 
Dear  teacher,  show  me  on  your  map 

Where  that  far  country  lies. 

I  begg'd  him,  "  Father,  do  not  go! 

For  since  my  mother  died 
I  love  no  one  so  well  as  you" — 

And  clinging  to  his  side, 
The  tears  came  gushing  down  my  cheeks 

Until  my  eyes  were  dim  ; 
Some  were  in  sorrow  for  the  dead. 

And  some  in  love  fur  him. 

He  knelt  and  pray'il  of  God  abovci 

"My  little  daughter  spare, 
And  till  we  both  shall  meet  again. 

Oh,  keep  her  in  thy  care." 
He  does  not  come ! — 1  watch  for  him, 

At  evening  twilight  gray. 
Till  every  shadow  wears  his  shape, 

Along  the  glassy  way. 

I  muse  and  listen  all  alone. 
When  siiirmy  winds  are  high. 

And  think  I  hear  his  tender  tone, 
And  call,  hut  no  reply  ; 

And  su  I've  dune  these  four  long  yea/s, 
Within  a  lonely  home, 

Vet  every  dream  of  hope  is  vain- 
Why  don't  my  father  come  ? — 

Father — dear  father,  are  you  sick 

Upon  a  stranger's  shore'? — 
Grandmother  says  it  must  be  so — 

O  write  to  us  once  more. 
And  let  your  little  daughter  come, 

To  sniuolh  your  restless  bed, 
And  hold  the  cordial  to  your  lips 

And  press  your  aching  head. 

Alas  ! — I  fear  that  he  is  dead — 

Who  will  my  trouble  share? 
Or  tell  me  where  his  form  is  laid. 

And  let  me  travel  there  . 
By  iiiother'a  tomb  1  love  to  sit 

Wliere  the  green  branches  wave. 
Good  people!— help  an  orphan  cmm 

To  find  her  father's  grave. 
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ARTHUR  ST.  CLAIR, 

OR,    THE    UNCERTAINTY  OF    TEMPORAL    PROSPERITY. 

No  man  in  American  history  affords  a  more  stri- 
king illustration  of  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  in  the  di- 
rection of  human  affairs,  than  Arthur  St.  Clair.  He 
was  a  native  of  Scotland.  His  family  was  reputable, 
and  he  received  a  good  education.  In  1755,  he  came 
to  America,  and  was  afterwards  a  subaltern  officer  in 
the  army,  which,  under  the  brave  Gen.  Wolfe,  under- 
took the  subjugation  of  Canada.  He  acquitted  him- 
self with  reputation  and  credit.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  Revolution  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  independence ;  and  received  from  Congress 
the  appointment,  tirst,  of  Brigadier,  and  afterwards  of 
Major  General  in  the  Continental  Army.  In  one  or 
the  other  of  these  characters,  he  coutiiuied  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Colonies  during  tlie  whole  period  of  the 
war.  He  gained  for  himself  the  repulation  of  a  brave 
and  talented  officer,  and  had  the  entire  confidence  and 
friendship  of  thi'  commander-iu-ciiief — the  venerated 
father  of  his  country.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress  which  sat  under  the  old  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, and  was  several  times  called  to  preside  over 
that  body.  A  short  time  anterior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  present  Federal  Constitution,  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  North  Western  Territory.  This 
Territory  then  comprised  the  vast  extent  of  countrVi 
now  inchided  within  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan;  and  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  Territories. 
The  popidation  of  this  extensive  region  was  then  ex- 
ceedingly limited.  There  was  a  French  settlement 
at  Detroit;  another  at  Vinceunes,  on  the  Wabash  ; 
and  another  at  Kaskaskia,  within  the  present  limits 
of  Illinois.  But  the  inhabitants  of  these  settlements, 
as  far  as  the  essential  elements  of  civilization  were 
concerned,  were  but  little  in  advance  of  their  neigh- 
bors and  associates,  the  Indian  savages. 

In  July,  1788,  the  Governor  arrived  at  Marietta,  a 
new  colony  of  emigrants  from  New  England,  on  the 
Ohio  river,  and  then  the  only  white  settlement  with- 
in the  present  limits  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  He  there 
organized  a  government.  The  Governor  and  Judges 
were  appointed  by  Congress;  and  in  them  was  vest- 
ed die  whole  government,  legislative,  judicial,  and  ex- 
ecutive. The  people  had  no  voice — and  their  only 
duty  was  to  obey.  Afterwards,  as  the  population  in- 
creased, the  form  of  government  was  somewhat  modi- 
fied. A  Legislature  was  established,  consisting  of 
representatives  chosen  by  the  freeholders,  and  a  coun- 
cil of  five  selected  by  Congress  from  ten  persons  nom- 
inated by  the  representatives.  These  two  branches 
had  concurrent  authority,  but  over  their  joint  acts, 
the  Governor  possessed  an  absolute  negative.  But, 
before  the  period  of  this  modification  in  the  form  of 
the  territorial  government,  St.  Clair,  hitherto  a  suc- 
cessful commander,  in  an  expedition  against  the  In- 
dians, had  suffered  a  total  defeat.  He  was  placed  in  the 
command  of  a  fine  army  of  selected  troops,  together 
with  a  considerable  body  of  militia :  at  that  time,  he  la- 
bored under  bodily  affliction.  He,  however,  engaged 
with  the  Indians ;  and,  after  the  loss  of  more  than  600 
men,  and  nearly  the  whole  body  of  his  officers,  he  sav- 
ed himself,  and  the  remnant  of  his  men,  by  a  precipi- 
tate retreat.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  mortification 
of  the  American  people  on  hearing  of  the  loss  of  this 
fine  body  of  soldiers.     Washington,  then  Chief  Mag- 


istrate of  the  United  States,  though  generally  capable 
of  a  coniplcie  mastery  over  his  feelings,  became  al- 
most frantic;  and,  full  of  perturbation  and  grief,  he 
paced  the  hall  of  his  residence,  backward  and  forward, 
with  hurried  steps,  wringing  his  hands,  and  giving  ut- 
terance to  deep  lamentation.  But  yet  Washington 
had  not  lost  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  St.  Clair, 
aud  did  not  desert  him.  Not  so  with  the  mass  of 
the  people.  Too  much  inclined  to  be  hasty  in  their 
decisions,  on  matters  of  moment,  they  made  but  lit- 
tle allowance  for  the  untoward  circuiiisiances  bv  which 
the  General  was  surrounded, — his  own  bodily  infir- 
mity, the  desertion  of  a  large  number  of  the  militia, 
the  surprise  in  which  he  was  taken,  and  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  savages,  contending  for  their  own  homes, 
and  what  to  them  was  as  sacred,  the  graves  of  their 
fathers.  The  people  formed  their  judgment  Iroin  the 
result — and  it  was  the  judgment  of  unqualified  condem- 
nation. The  Indians  had  set  a  special  mark  upon 
the  njficers — and  they  were  nearly  all  killed,  or  made 
prisoners.  The  people,  in  their  comments  on  t/iis 
circumslance,  would  exclaim  :  Why  was  it  that  the 
commanding  General  was  the  otili/  exception  ? — why 
did  he  not  fall  in  battle,  or  why  was  he  not  made  a 
prisoner,  to  suffer  the  cruel  tortures  inflicted  by  the 
merciless  and  incensed  savages  ?  And  then  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  was  a  Briton,  would  be  urged,  with 
suggestions  that  he  might  have  acted  under  British  in- 
fiuence — that  he  might  have  received  British  gold,  or 
that  he  was  indebted  for  the  immnuily  which  he  expe- 
rienced, to  the  protecting  infiuence  of  British  emissa- 
ries among  the  Indians  !  Such  was  the  stale  of  public 
feeling  against  St.  Clair,  as  the  populaiion  of  the  coun- 
try over  which  he  presided  increased,  and  ihe  people 
began  to  acquire  importance  in  tlie  government.  Long 
in  the  army,  and  arbitrary  in  his  disposition,  he  had  ac- 
quired habils  but  little  suited  to  the  station  which  he 
occupied,  possessing  as  he  did  almost  regal  authority 
— and  many  of  his  measures  were  represented  by  his 
contemporaries  as  proscriplive,  high-handed,  and  ty- 
rannical. And  to  affix  to  them  this  character,  his  mil- 
itary misfortune  had  doubtless  a  considerable  agency, 
for  success  aflbrds  its  possessor  an  impunity  which  is 
withheld  from  the  victim  of  adversity.  His  adminis- 
tration became  so  odious,  that  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  soon 
as  there  was  a  sufficient  population  within  the  present 
limits  of  Ohio,  the  people  hastened  to  form  a  state  con- 
stitution, and  to  apply  for  and  obtain  admission  into  the 
Union.  To  retard  a  measure  of  this  kind,  ihe  friends 
of  the  Governor  urged  the  policy  of  making  two  states 
out  of  the  same  territory,  and  thereby  increasing  the 
power  and  political  influence  of  the  western  country. 
For  a  measure  of  this  kind,  they  had  example  of  the 
New  England,  and  some  of  the  middle  states  ;  but  so 
anxious  were  the  people  to  get  rid  of  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  the  tyranny  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment, that  the  temptations  of  prospective  political 
power,  weiglied  but  little  in  the  balance  :  Ohio  be- 
came a  member  of  the  confederacy;  and  the  promo- 
ters of  that  measure  were  rewarded  with  the  first  and 
highest  honors  under  the  stale  government.  AVith 
this  event  terminated  the  prosperity  of  Gov.  St.  Clair. 
Washington,  who  had  been  his  fast  friend,  was  repo- 
sing in  the  tomb  ;  and  the  sceptre  had  departed  from 
the  friends  who  had  sustained  him.  While  in  the 
service  of  the  public,  his  private  fortune  had  suffered 
an  entire  wreck.  St.  Clair  retired  into  obscurity. 
He  claimed  to  have  made  large  sacrifices  for  the  coun- 
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try,  in  the  hour  of  her  utmost  need — and  for  which 
he  had  never  l)ecn  remunerated.  His  claim  was  ve- 
ry prol)al)ly  just.  In  his  adversity  he  applied  to  Con- 
gress lor  redress.  But  so  low  had  he  sunk  in  public 
estimation,  that  but  few  of  the  memliers  of  thai  body 
were  found  willing  to  put  their  popularity  to  the  test 
of  standing  up  as  his  advocates.  Worn  down  with 
mortilicalion  and  disappointment,  St.  Clair  was  still 
too  proud  to  accept  pecuniary  aid  from  his  friends. 
He  retired  to  the  mountainous  rejrions  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  where,  erecting  a  little  log  hut,  near  a 
road  side,  with  the  aid  of  his  rille,  and  through  the 
m  ans  allbrded  by  a  little  shop  in  which  he  kept 
cakes,  and  other  primary  comforts,  for  the  lowly  way- 
farer, he  obtained  a  scanty  subsistence.  His  mode  of 
replenishing  his  little  stock  of  commodities,  was  by 
gathering  and  buying  chestnuts,  and  exposing  them 
for  sale  at  the  Pittsburgh  market.  While  on  this  part 
of  his  history,  the  writer  will  add,  that  it  has  been  his 
lot  to  be  acquainted  with  more  than  one  individual, 
who,  for  a  few  cents,  has  received  refreshments  at 
the  hand  of  the  venerable  statesman  and  veteran.  In 
his  old  age,  wlien  the  acerbity  of  bitter  feeling,  which 
had  existed  asjainst  liiin  in  the  public  mind,  had  con- 
siderably abated — when  enfeebled  by  the  weight  of 
years — he  left  his  humble  home,  and  pursued  his 
weary  way  to  Washington  citv  on  foot,  again  to  urge 
his  claim  on  Consress.  But  lie  who,  for  a  series  of 
years,  had  presided  over  the  body  which  had  prece- 
ded thai,  under  another  organization,  and  who  had 
been  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship  with  the 
fathers  of  the  republic,  one  of  which  he  was,  found 
himself  a  stranger  among  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  He  was  forgotten ;  and  could  not  gain  the 
ear  of  the  National  Legislature,  until  a  man,  high  in 
power,  and  as  magnanimous  as  he  was  powerful — (it 
was  the  late  William  H.  Crawford) — took  him  to  his 
house,  provided  for  him,  and  became  his  friend  and 
successful  advocate.  Congress  did  not  admit  his 
claim — for,  perhaps  in  the  absence  of  encouragement, 
and  in  the  instalidity  of  his  aiTairs,  he  had  lost  his 
proofs — but  that  body  granted  him  a  pension  for  life. 
He  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy  this  tardv  boon  ;  for  the 
very  same  year,  worn  down  with  infirmity,  death 
came  to  his  relief,  and  removed  him  from  ihe  scene 
of  his  misfortunes.  He  died  in  the  year  1818.  The 
fate  of  St.  Clair  has,  at  this  early  period,  become  the 
theme  of  fiction  and  of  song.  It  has  been  urged  by 
those  who  deny  tlie  gratitude  of  republics,  to  sustain 
their  theory.  A  parallel  has  been  drawn  between  him 
and  Belisarius — and,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  ca- 
ses are  not  without  their  resemblances. 


WILLIAM  PENN. 

William  Penn,  an  illustrious  person  among  the 
Quakers,  and  founder  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania 
in  North  America,  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Penn, 
knioht,  admiral  of  England,  and  one  of  the  com- 
manders at  the  taking  of  Jamaica.  To  give  some 
little  account  of  Sir  William,  before  we  proceed  to 
his  son  :  we  find  from  his  epitaph  in  Redcliffe  church 
in  Bnstid,  that  he  was  born  in  Bristol  in  1621,  of  an 
ancient  family;  addicted  from  his  youth  to  maritime 
afiairs  ;  made  a  captain  at  the  age  of  tweiily-one  ; 
rear  admiral  of  Ireland  at  twenty-three  ;  vice  admiral 
of  Ireland  at  twenty-five ;  admiral  to  the  Straits  at 


twenty-nine  ;  vice-admiral  of  England  at  thirty-one  ; 
and  general  in  the  Dutch  war  at  thirty-two.  Whence 
returning  in  1655,  he  was  made  a  parliament-man  for 
the  town  of  Weymouth;  in  1660,  commissioner  of 
the  admiralty  ami  navy,  governour  of  the  fort  and  town 
of  Kinsale,  vice-admiral  of  Munster,  and  a  member 
of  that  provincial  council  ;  in  1664,  chief  commander 
under  the  duke  of  York,  in  that  signal  and  successful 
fiwht  with  the  Dutch  fleet.  Then  he  took  leave  of 
the  sea,  but  continued  still  his  other  employs  till 
1669  ;  when  through  bodily  infirmities  he  withdrew 
to  Wanstead  in  Essex,  and  there  died  in  1670.  In 
Thurloe's  state  papers,  there  are  minutes  of  his  pro- 
ceedings in  America,  not  mentioned  on  his  monu- 
ment, which  he  delivered  to  Oliver  Cromwell's  coun- 
cil in  Sept.  1655.  He  arrived  at  Portsmouth  in 
August,  and  thence  wrote  to  Cromwell,  who  returned 
him  no  answer  :  and,  upon  his  first  appearing  before  ' 
the  council  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  for  leav- 
ing his  command  witliout  leave,  to  the  hazard  of  the 
army  ;  but  soon  after  discharged. 

His  son  William,  the  subjectof  the  present  article, 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Catherine  near  the 
Tower  of  London,  Oct.  14,  1644,  and  educated  at 
the  school  of  Chigwell  in  Essex  ;  "where,  at  eleven 
years  of  age,"  says  Mr.  Wood,  "  being  retired  in  a 
chamber  alone,  he  was  so  suddenly  surprised  with 
an  inward  comfort,  and  (as  he  thought)  an  external 
glory  in  the  room,  that  he  has  said  many  times,  how 
from  that  time  he  had  the  seal  of  divinity  and  immor- 
tality ;  that  there  was  also  a  God,  and  that  the  soul 
of  man  was  capable  of  enjoying  his  divin  ■  communi- 
cations." Penn  says  himself,  in  his  Travels,  that 
"the  Lord  first  appeared  to  him  about  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  age,  anno  1656;  and  that,  betwixt  that 
and  the  fifteenth,  the  Lord  visited  him,  and  gave  him 
divine  impressions  of  himself "  Afterward  he  went 
to  a  private  school  on  Tower-Hill,  and  had  likewise 
the  advantage  of  a  doniestick  tutor.  In  1660,  he  was 
entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Christ  Church  in 
Oxford,  where  he  continued  two  years,  and  deliuhted 
much  in  manly  sport  at  limes  of  recreation  :  but 
meanwhile,  being  influenced  by  the  preaching  of  one 
Thomas  Loe,  a  Quaker,  he  and  other  students  with- 
drew from  the  national  form  of  worship,  and  held 
private  meeting,  where  they  prayed  and  preached 
among  themselves.  This  giving  great  offence  to  the 
governours  of  the  university,  Penn  was  fined  for  non- 
conformity ;  and,  continuing  still  zeahms  in  his  reli- 
gious  exercises,  was  at  length  expelled  his  college. 

Upon  his  return  home,  he  was  severely  treated  by 
his  father  on  the  same  account :  he  says,  that  "he 
was  whipped,  beaten  and  turned  out  of  doors  by  him, 
in  1662."  The  father's  passion  however  abating,  he 
was  sent  to  France,  in  company  with  some  persons 
of  quality,  where  he  continued  a  considerable  time, 
and  returned  well  skilled  in  the  French  language, 
and  with  a  very  polite  and  courtly  behaviour.  Then 
he  was  admitted  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  a  view  of 
studying  the  law,  and  there  continued  till  the  plague 
broke  out  in  1665.  In  1666  his  father  committed  to 
his  care  a  considerable  estate  in  Ireland,  which  oc- 
casioned his  residence  in  that  kingdom  :  where,  in- 
stead of  frequenting  the  amusements  of  the  place,  he 
fell  into  a  serious  and  retired  way  of  living;  and,  by 
the  preaching  of  the  above  mentioned  Thomas  Loe 
at  Cork,  was  prevailed  on  to  profess  himself  pub- 
lickly  a  Quaker.     Other  reasons,  as  we  learn  from 
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Wood,  were  then  assigned  for  his  profession  ;  as, 
the  loss  of  his  mistress,  a  fine  young  lady  at  Dublin : 
or,  as  some  said,  because  he  refused  to  fight  a  duel ; 
but  he  was  doubtless  riveted  in  it  thoroughly,  before 
his  journey  to  Ireland.  He  now  attended  their  meet- 
ings constantly :  in  one  of  which,  at  Cork,  Nov. 
1667,  he,  with  many  others,  was  apprehended  and 
imprisoned  ;  but,  upon  writing  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Orrery,  was  soon  after  discharged.  His  father,  hear- 
ing of  his  having  embraced  Quakerism,  sent  for  him 
to  England;  and,  finding  him  too  much  fixed  to  be 
brought  to  a  compliance  with  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
seemed  inclinable  to  have  borne  with  him  in  other 
respects,  provided  he  would  be  uncovered  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  the  duke,  and  himself  Penn  be- 
took himself  to  supplication  and  fasting,  lo  know  the 
divine  will  and  pleasure  upon  his  head  ;  after  which, 
refusing  to  comply,  he  was  by  his  father  turned  out 
of  doors  a  second  lime  ;  who  yet  retained  so  mucJi 
atl'ection  for  him,  as  secretly  to  endeavour  his  dis- 
charge, whenever  he  was  imprisoned  for  frequenting 
the  Quakers'  meetings. 

In  1668,  he  became  a  preacher  among  the  Qua- 
kers ;  and  the  same  year  published  his  first  piece, 
with  this  title,  "Truth  exaUed  :  in  a  short  but  sure 
testimony  against  all  those  religions,  faiths,  and  wor- 
sliips,  that  have  been  formed  and  followed  in  the 
darkness  of  apostacy  ;  and  for  that  glorious  light, 
which  is  now  risen  and  shines  forth  in  the  life  and 
doctrine  of  the  despised  Quakers,  as  the  alone  good 
old  way  of  life  and  salvation.  Presented  to  princes, 
priests,  and  people,  that  they  may  repent,  believe 
and  obev.  By  William  Penn,  whom  divine  love  con- 
strains in  an  holy  contempt  to  trample  on  Egypt's 
glory,  not  fearing  the  king's  wrath,  having  beheld  the 
majesty  of  Him  who  is  invisible."  The  same  year 
he  was  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  where  he  wrote  several  pieces  ;  and;  being 
discharged  after  seven  months'  imprisonment,  went 
in  1660  to  Ireland,  where  he  preached  among  the 
Quakers,  and  continued  to  write  in  defence  of  his 
new  religion.  Returning  to  England,  and  the  con- 
venticle act  prohibiting  ihe  meetings  of  dissenters 
under  severe  penaUies,  he  was  committed  to  New- 
gate, Aug.  1670,  for  preaching  in  Grace  Church- 
street;  but,  being  tried  for  that  offence  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  was  acquitted  by  the  jury.  September  16th, 
the  same  year,  his  father  died  ;  and,  being  perfectly 
reconciled  to  him,  left  him  an  estate  of  \500l.  per 
annum,  in  England  and  Ireland.  About  this  lime  he 
held  a  publick  dispute,  concerning  the  university  of 
the  divine  light,  with  Ives,  an  anabaptist  teacher,  at 
West-Wicomb  in  Buckinghamshire.  February, 
1670-71,  he  was  committed  again  to  Newgate  for 
preaching  publickly,  where  he  continued  six  months. 
After  his  discharge,  he  went  to  Holland  and  Ger- 
many, but  seems  not  to  have  made  any  stay. 

In  1672,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Springett,  formerly  of  Darling,  in  Sussex,  who  had 
been  killed  during  the  civil  wars  at  the  siege  of  Bani- 
ber ;  and,  soon  after  his  marriage,  settled  with  his 
family  at  Rickmersworih  in  Hertfordshire.  He  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time  to  publish  variety  of  tracts, 
as  he  found  it  necessary  to  support  the  cause  of  Qua- 
kerism. In  1677,  he  travelled  again  into  Holland  and 
Germany,  in  order  to  propagate  the  new  light  ;  and 
had  frequent  conversations  with  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  aud  sister  to 
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the  princess  Sophia,  grandmotner  to  George  II.  Tho 
princess  Elizabeth  was  a  great  admirer  of  philoso[)hy 
and  poetry,  and  wrote  several  letters  to  Penn,  which 
he  inserted  in  his  "Travels,"  published  in  1694,  8vo. 

In  1681,  Charles  II.  in  consideration  of  the  ser- 
vices of  Sir  William  Penn,  and  sundry  debts  due  to 
him  from  the  crown  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  grant- 
ed .Mr.  Penn  and  his  heirs,  by  letters  patent,  the  prov- 
ince lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Delaware 
in  North  America,  and  made  them  absolute  proprie- 
tors and  governours  of  that  country.  The  name  too 
was  changed,  in  honour  of  Penn,  from  the  New 
Netherlands  to  Pennsylvania  :  it  having  been  a  sylva 
or  country  overgrown  with  woods.  Upon  this  he  pub- 
lished "A  brief  account  of  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1681,"  folio  ;  with  the  king's  patent,  and  other 
papers,  describing  the  couulry  and  its  produce,  pro- 
posing an  easy  purchase  of  lands,  and  good  terms  of 
settlement  for  such  as  were  inclined  to  remove  thith- 
er. He  drew  up  likewise,  "the  fundamental  con- 
stitutions of  Pennsylvania,"  in  twenty-four  articles  ; 
and  also,  "the  frame  of  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania."  Many  single  persons,  and  some 
families  out  of  England  and  Wales,  went  over  ;  and, 
having  made  and  improved  their  plantations  lo  good 
advantage,  the  governour,in  order  to  secure  the  new 
planters  from  the  native  Indians,  appointed  ccnnmis- 
sioners  lo  confer  with  them  about  land,  and  to  con- 
firm a  league  of  peace,  which  they  accordingly  did. 
Aug.  1682,  he  embarked  for  Pennsylvania,  accom- 
panied by  many  persons,  especially  Quakers  ;  and 
during  his  abode  there,  took  all  proper  measures  to 
cause  his  infant  colony  to  thrive  and  flourish.  He 
planned  his  new  town  of  Philadelphia  in  the  most 
elegant  manner.  It  consists  of  eight  streets  of  two 
miles,  and  sixteen  streets  of  one  mile,  cutting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  with  proper  spaces  for  publick 
buildings.  Penn  caused  "An  account  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  in  ilie  province  of  Pennsylvania,  rKwIy 
laid  out,  with  a  portraiture  or  platform  thereof,"  to  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  his  "Letter  to  the  committee  of 
the  Free  Society  of  Traders  of  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, residing  in  London,  containing  a  general 
description  of  ilie  said  province,  its  soil,  air,  water, 
&c.  London,  1682."  The  year  before,  he  had  been 
elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

He  returned  to  England  in  1684;  and,  James  II. 
coming  soon  after  to  the  throne,  he  was  taken  into  a 
very  great  degree  of  favour  with  his  majesty.  He 
had  indeed  enjoyed  the  same,  while  ihe  king  was 
duke  of  York;  and  this  exposed  him  so  strongly  to 
the  imputation  of  being  secretly  a  Papist,  that  even 
Tillotson  suspected  him.  They  had  a  correspon- 
dence upon  this  head,  which  is  printed  in  "Penn's 
Life  ;"  the  result  of  which  was,  that  Tillotson  owned 
himself  "fully  satisfied,  that  there  was  no  just  ground 
for  the  suspicion,  and  therefore  did  heartily  beg  his 
pardon  for  it."  Notwithstanding  this,  throughout 
King  James's  reign,  "many  suspected,"  says  Burnet, 
"ihat  William  Penn  was  a  concealed  Papist.  It  is 
certain  he  was  much  with  Father  Petre,  and  was 
particularly  trusted  by  the  earl  of  Sunderland.  In 
1 686,  he  went  over  to  Holland,  to  persuade  the  prince 
of  Orange  to  come  into  King  James's  measures,  and 
had  two  or  three  long  audiences  of  him  upon  that 
subject  : — but  his  negutiiition  with  the  prince  had  no 
effect.  He  was,"  adds  Burnet,  "a  talking,  vain  man, 
who  had  been  long  in  the  king's  favour.    He  had  such 
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an  opinion  of  his  own  faculty  of  persuading,  that  he 
thought  none  could  stand  before  it ;  though  he  was 
singular  in  that  opinion  ;  for  he  had  a  tedious,  lus- 
cious way,  that  was  not  apt  to  overcome  a  man's  rea- 
son, though  it  might  tire  his  patience." 

At  the  Revolution,  being  suspected  of  disaffection 
to  the  government,  and  looked  upon  as  a  Papist  or 
Jesuit  under  the  mask  of  a  Quaker,  he  was  examin- 
ed before  the  privy-council,  Dec.  1688;  and  obliged 
to  give  security  for  his  appearance  the  first  day  of 
the  next  term,  which  was  then  continued  to  Easier 
term,  on  the  last  day  of  which  he  was  discharged. 
In  1690,  when  the  French  fleet  threatened  a  descent 
on  England,  he  was  again  examined  before  the  coun- 
cil, upon  an  accusation  of  corresponding  with  the 
late  king  James  ;  and  was  held  upon  bail  for  some 
lime,  but  discharged  in  Triniiy  term.  He  was  at- 
tacked a  third  time  the  same  year,  and  Burnet  repre- 
sents him  as  deeply  involved  in  the  plot  with  Lord 
Preslon  and  others  ;  insomuch  that  he  was  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  appointing  a  governour  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, till,  upon  his  vindication  of  himself,  he  was 
restored  to  his  right  of  government.  He  designed 
now  to  go  over  a  second  time  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
published  proposals  in  print  for  another  settlement 
there ;  when  a  fresh  accusation  appeared  against  him, 
backed  with  the  oath  of  one  William  Fuller,  who 
was  afterward  declared  by  the  Parliament  a  notori- 
ous impostor,  a  cheal,  a  false  accuser.  A  warrant 
was  granted  for  Penn's  apprehension,  which  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  at  his  return  from  George  Fox's  funeral, 
16lh  Jan.  1690;  upon  which  he  concealed  himself 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  during  his  recess  wrote 
several  pieces.  At  the  end  of  1693,  through  the  in- 
terest of  Lord  Somers  and  others,  he  was  admitted  to 
appear  before  the  king  anil  council,  when  he  repre- 
sented his  innocence  so  effectually,  that  he  was  ac- 
quitted. 

His  wife  dying  in  Feb.  1693-4  he  married  another, 
the  daughter  of  a  Bristol  merchant,  in  March,  1G95-6, 
by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter  ;  and, 
the  month  after  his  eldest  son  by  his  former  wife  died 
of  a  consumption,  in  his  twenty-first  year.  In  1697, 
there  being  a  bill  depending  in  the  h(nise  of  lords 
against  blasphemy,  he  presented  to  the  house,  "A 
Caution  requisite  in  ihe  consideration  of  that  Bill :"  in 
which  he  ad  vised,  that  the  wordblasphciny  might  be  so 
explained,  as  that  no  ambiguous  interpretation  might 
give  occasion  to  malicious  persons  to  prosecute,  un- 
der that  name,  whatever  they  should  be  pleased  to 
call  so:  but  the  bill  was  dropped.  April,  1698,  he 
set  out  from  Bristol,  where  he  then  lived,  for  Ireland; 
and,  the  winter  following,  resided  at  lirislol.  Aug. 
1699,  he  embarked  with  his  family  for  Pennsylvania  ; 
but,  during  his  absence,  some  persons  endeavoured 
to  undermine  bi)th  his  and  other  proprietary  govern- 
ments, under  pretence  of  advancing  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  ;  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  brought 
into  the  house  of  lords.  His  friends,  the  proiirietors 
and  adventurers  then  in  England,  ijiimediately  repre- 
sented the  hardship  of  their  case  to  iht  Parliament  ; 
soliciting  time  for  his  return  to  answer  for  himself, 
and  accordingly  pressing  him  to  come  over  as  soon 
as  possible.  He,  seeing  it  necessary  to  comply, 
summoned  an  assembly  at  Philadelphia  ;  to  whom 
on  the  15tli  September,  1701,  he  made  a  speech,  de- 
claring the  reasons  of  his  leaving  them  ;  and  the 
next  day  took  shipping  for  England,  where  be  arrived 


about  the  middle  of  December.  Afler  his  return,  the 
bill,  which,  through  the  solicitations  of  his  friends 
had  been  postponed  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
was  wholly  laid  aside. 
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Statue  of  William  Penn. 


Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  in  great 
favour  with  her,  and  often  at  court :  and  for  his  con- 
venience took  lodgings,  first  at  Kensington,  afterward 
at  Knightsbridge,  where  he  resided  till  1706  ;  and 
then  removed  with  his  family  to  a  convenient  house, 
about  a  mile  from  Brentford.  In  1707,  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  law-suit  with  the  executors  of  a  person 
who  had  formerly  been  his  steward;  but  his  cause, 
though  many  thought  him  aggrieved,  was  attended 
wiili  such  circumstances,  that  the  court  of  chancery 
did  not  think  proper  to  relieve  him  ;  upon  which  ac- 
count he  was  obliged  to  live  in  the  Old  Bailey,  within 
the  rules  of  the  Fleet,  till  the  matter  in  dispute  was 
accommodated.  Then  it  seems  to  have  been,  that 
he  mortgaged  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  for 
6,600i.  In  1701,  the  air  of  London  not  agreeing  with 
his  declining  constitution,  he  took  a  seat  at  Rush- 
comb  near  Twyl'ord  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1712,  he  was 
seized  at  distant  times  with  three  several  fits,  sup- 
posed to  be  apoplectick  ;  by  the  last  of  which  his  uu- 
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derstanding  and  memory  were  so  impaired,  as  to 
render  him  incapable  of  publick  action  for  the  future. 
He  did  not  die,  however,  till  July  30,  1718,  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year,  when  he  was  buried  at  Jordan's 
in  Buckinghamshire,  where  his  former  wife,  and 
several  of  his  family,  lay. 

He  wrote  a  vast  number  of  things.  Dr.  Henry 
More  has  said,  that  our  author,  in  his  piece,  entitled, 
"  No  Cross  no  Crown,"  has  treated  the  subject  of  a 
future  life,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  with  a 
force  and  spirit  equal  to  most  writers  :  and,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Penn,  concerning  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, and  some  usages  of  the  Quakers,  he  remarks, 
that  "  he  had  perused  some  of  Mr.  Penn's  writings, 
and  met  with  excellent  passages  in  them,  that  are 
very  expressive  of  a  vigorous  resentment  and  expe- 
rience of  what  appertains  to  life  and  holiness."  All 
his  works  were  collected  together,  and  printed  in 
1726,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  with  an  account  of  his 
life  prefixed.  One  of  the  hardest  adversaries  he  had 
was  George  Keith,  once  of  his  persuasion  ;  who  pub- 
lished "  The  Deism  of  William  Penn  and  his  breth- 
ren, destructive  to  the  Christian  religion,  exposed 
and  plainly  laid  open,  1699,"  8vo. 

The  statue  of  William  Penn,  stands  in  front  of  the 
buildings  for  publick  charitable  purposes,  which  oc- 
cupy one  entire  square  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
It  was  presented  to  the  hospital  in  1801,  by  John 
Penn,  of  London.  It  is  a  colossal  statue,  bronzed,  on 
a  marble  pedestal,  representing  Penn  holding  a  scroll, 
which  is  the  charter  of  privileges. 


AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

Near  the  cove  at  the  mouth  of  West  river,  in  Vt. 
are  what  are  termed  the  "  Marked  Rocks."  They 
are  so  called  from  being  covered  with  curious  and 
antique  hieroglyphicks.  In  this  vicinity,  two  hu- 
man skeletons  were  lately  found  by  Mr.  Hollan  Pet- 
tes,  while  he  was  ploughing.  One  was  considera- 
bly decayed,  and  the  other  in  a  remarkable  state  of 
preservation. — The  latter  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Gilbert,  of  Brattleboro'.  The  beautiful  val- 
ley of  Connecticut  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  In- 
dians— the  rich  meadows  yielding  a  crop  of  corn 
with  little  labour,  and  the  river  and  its  tributaries, 
and  the  woods  which  skirted  them,  furnishing  him 
with  plenty  of  fish  and  game,  and  many  Indian  im- 
plements have  been  found  in  that  neighborhood,  par- 
ticularly upon  what  is  called  the  "  Dummer  farm." 
It  was  there  that  the  first  settlement  was  made  in 
Vermont,  and  near  there  still  stands  Fort  Dummer, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  relicks  of  Indian  days, 
now  extant  in  that  region.  From  this  fort  Mrs. 
How  was  carried  captive  by  the  savages,  to  Canada. 
The  story  is  familiar  to  most  readers,  and  especially 
to  all  those  who  received  the  rudiments  of  their  edu- 
cation while  the  old  "  American  Preceptor"  was 
the  principal  reading  book  in  the  New  England 
schools,  in  which  the  account  is  given  at  length. 
A  worthy  descendant  and  namesake  of  the  heroine 
of  the  story  occupies  the  fort  as  a  dwelling.  The 
fort  is  fast  decaying,  and  all  the  interesting  and 
venerable  relicks  of  days  of  yore  will  soon  fall  away 
and  the  only  memento  of  the  hardships  and  suffer- 


ings which  our  forefathers  endured  will  be  the  page 
of  history.  But  this  can  never  so  vividly  realize  to 
our  minds  the  thrilling  scenes  of  Indian  days  through 
which  they  passed,  as  to  look  on  the  very  buildings 
in  which  they  defended  themselves  from  the  attacks, 
and  to  see  the  very  prints  of  the  tomahawks  of  the 
savage  foe.  We  therefore  hope  that  measures  may 
be  taken  to  preserve  this  old  fort  from  ruin,  that  we 
may  still  point  to  it  as  a  relick  of  the  first  settlement. 
AH  that  relates  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try is  interesting,  and  still  more  so  the  facts  connect- 
ed with  the  history  of  the  aborigines  before  the  dis- 
covery, a  race  that  inhabited  this  land,  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  years  ago.  It  is  stated  that  an 
old  burying  ground  has  been  found  in  White  county 
Tennessee,  near  the  town  of  Sparta,  in  which  nu- 
merous skeletons  are  found  from  seven  to  nine  feet 
long,  deposited  in  coffins  of  stone.  These  coffins 
too,  are  covered  with  various  hieroglyphicks  and 
inscriptions,  which  the  learned  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  translate.  They  are  generally  very  imper- 
fect, and  the  lines  can  scarcely  be  decyphered.  In 
the  same  neighbourhood  are  said  to  be  found  also 
three  burying  grounds,  containing  skeletons  buried 
in  the  same  manner,  only  nineteen  inches  long.  One 
of  them  had  ninety-four  pearl  beads  around  the  neck. 
The  graves  are  about  two  feet  deep.  Of  these  last, 
Jefferson  speaks,  in  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia,"  which 
state,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  enclosed  in  its  bounda- 
ries all  the  territory  of  what  is  now  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Jefferson  does  not  however,  say  "  stone  coffins,"  but 
that  the  graves  themselves  were  enclosed  with  slabs 
of  stone,  two  at  the  sides,  about  twenty-four  inches 
in  length  ;  two  at  each  end  about  one  foot  long,  and 
one  at  the  bottom  and  top.  The  skeletons  are 
found  about  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  their  remarkable  preservation  is  attributed  to 
the  saline  qualities  of  the  earth  in  which  they  are 
deposited,  being  near  the  salt  works  of  that  state. 


THE  NOBLE  SAILOR.— Mrs.  SisotmrEv. 

[The  occurrence  here  related  look  place  during  the  great  conflafration 
in  New  York,  December,  16th  1835.) 

It  was  a  fearful  night, 

The  strong  flame  fiercely  sped, 
From  street  to  street,  from  spire  to  spire, 

And  on  their  treasures  fed ; 
Hark  !  'tis  a  mother's  cry. 

High  o'er  the  tumult  wild, 
As  rushing  toward  her  flame-wrapt  home, 

She  shnek'd— "  My  child  I  my  child!" 
A  wanderer  from  the  sea, 

A  stranger  mark'd  her  wo. 
And  in  his  generous  bosom  woke 

The  sympathetick  glow. 
Swift  up  the  burning  stairs 

With  darting  feet  he  flew, 
While  sable  clouds  of  stifling  smoke 

Concealed  him  from  the  view. 
Fast  fell  the  blazing  beams 

Across  his  dangerous  road. 
Till  the  far  chamber  where  he  grop'd 

Like  fiery  oven  glow'd. 
But  what  a  pealing  shout ! 

When  from  the  wreck  he  came 
And  in  his  arms  a  smiling  babe, 

Still  toying  with  the  flame. 
The  mother's  raptur'd  tears 

Forth  like  a  torrent  sped 
Yet  ere  the  throng  could  learn  his  name, 

That  noble  tar  had  fled. 
Not  for  the  praise  of  man 

Did  he  this  deed  of  love. 
But  on  a  bright,  unfading  page, 

'Tis  register'd  above. 
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WM.  TENN'S  TREATY  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 

The  cut  opposite  represents  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  interesting  events  in  the  life  of 
William  Penn,  and  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  copy  of  tlie  late  Benjamin  West's  picture 
of  the  meetiiic:  of  l-'enn  and  the  Indian  chiefs, 
for  the  ratilication  of  the  sale  of  the  territory  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  the  latter  to  the  former,  and 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  be- 
tween the  two  parties. 

Penn  had  received  the  property  of  the  vast 
tract  of  land  constituting  the  present  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  patent  from  Charles  II.,  in 
March,  1681  ;  but  he  did  not  deem  the  royal  grant 
to  he  sufficient  authority  for  his  taking  possession 
of  the  country,  until  he  had  obtained  the  consent 
of  tiiose  by  whom  it  was  actually  inhabited.  Ac- 
cordingly, very  soon  after  his  patent  had  been 
signed,  he  deputed  coinmissioners  to  proceed  to 
America,  and  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  Indians  for  the  fair  purchase  of  so  much  of 
the  territory  as  they  claimed  a  right  to.  The 
desired  arrangement  was  made  with  little  diffi- 
culty ;  and  the  following  year,  Penn  having  him- 
self come  over  to  view  his  acquisition,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  compact  which  had  been  made 
should  be  solemnly  conlirmed. 

The  principles  and  regulations  which  Penn  had 
laid  down  from  the  first,  for  the  treatment  of  the 
native  inhabitants,  and  the  management  of  the 
intercourse  between  them  and  the  European  col- 
onists, were  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  liberality 
e.xceedingly  remarkable  for  that  age.  It  was 
made  part  of  the  conditions  on  which  grants  of 
land  were  made  to  adventurers,  that  all  mercan- 
tile transactions  with  the  Indians  should  take 
place  in  the  public  market ;  that  any  wrong  done 
to  an  Indian  should  be  punished  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  a  white  man  had  been  the  person 
injured  ;  and  that  all  diflerences  between  plant- 
ers and  Indians  should  be  settled  by  the  verdict 
of  twelve  men,  six  of  the  one  class  and  six  of  the 
other.  And  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Indians 
themselves,  after  mentioning  the  existence  of  a 
great  God,  or  Power,  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
who  hath  commanded  us  all  to  love,  to  help,  and 
10  do  good  to  one  another,  he  continued; — "I 
would  have  you  well  observe  that  I  am  very  sen- 
sible of  the  unkindness  and  injustice  which  have 
been  too  much  exercised  toward  you  by  the  peo- 
ple of  these  parts  of  the  world,  who  have  sought 
themselves  to  make  great  advantages  by  you, 
ratiier  than  to  be  examples  of  goodness  and 
jjatience  unto  you.  This,  1  hear,  hath  been  a 
matter  of  trouble  to  you,  and  caused  great 
grudging  and  animosities,  sometimes  to  the 
shedding  of  blood,  which  hath  made  the  great 
God  angry.  But  I  am  not  such  a  man,  as  is  well 
known  in  my  own  country.  1  have  great  love 
and  regard  toward  you,  and  desire  to  win  and 
gain  your  love  and  friendship  by  a  kind,  just,  and 
peiiceable  life  ;  and  the  people  I  send  are  of  the 
same  inind,  and  shall  in  all  things  behave  them- 
selves accordingly  ;  and  if,  in  anything,  any 
shall  offend  you  or  your  people,  you  shall  have 
a  full  and  speedy  satisfaction  for  the  same,  by 
an  equal  number  of  just  men  on  both  sides,  that 


by  no  means  you  may  have  just  occasion  of  be- 
ing offended  against  them." 

By  the  Europeans  who  first  landed  on  the  new 
continent,  and  by  almost  all  who  had  followed 
them  till  then,  the  unhappy  natives  had  been 
treated  as  if  they  had  possessed  no  more  rights 
of  any  kind,  than  the  lower  animals  that  occupied 
the  wilderness  along  with  them.  Penn  was  the 
first  who  really  recognised  them  as  belonging  to 
the  family  of  man. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  the  meeting  for  the  rati- 
fication of  the  compact  should  take  place  at 
Coaquannoe,  the  name  given  by  the  Indians  to  the 
spot  on  which  Philadelphia  now  stands.  The 
parties,  however,  after  assembling,  proceeded  a 
little  higher  up  the  Delaware,  to  a  place  then 
called  Shackamaxen,  on  which  the  adjoining 
village  of  Kensington  has  been  since  built,  and 
where  there  grew  an  immense  elm,  under  the 
spreading  branches  of  which  the  leaders  on  both 
sides  took  their  station.  Mr.  Clarkson,  in  his 
"Life  of  Penn,"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Lon.  1813,)  ex- 
presses his  regret  that  in  no  historian  has  he  been 
able  to  find  any  detailed  account  of  the  circum- 
stances of  this  meeting,  though  the  event  itself 
is  so  famous.  He  gives,  however,  some  interest- 
ing particulars,  principally  derived  from  the  tra- 
ditions preserved  in  Quaker  families,  descended 
from  those  who  were  present  on  the  occasion. 
"  William  Penn,"  he  says,  "  appeared  in  his  usual 
clothes.  He  had  no  crown,  sceptre,  mace,  sword, 
halbert,  or  any  insignia  of  eminence.  He  was 
distinguished  only  by  wearing  a  sky-blue  sash 
around  his  waist,  which  was  made  of  silk  net- 
work, and  which  was  of  no  larger  apparent 
dimensions  than  an  officer's  military  sash,  and 
much  like  it  except  in  color.  On  his  right  hand 
w-as  Colonel  Markham,  his  relation  and  secretary, 
and  on  his  left  his  friend  Pearson;  after  whom 
followed  a  train  of  Quakers.  Before  him  were 
carried  various  articles  of  merchandise,  which, 
when  they  came  near  the  sachems,  (or  kings,) 
were  spread  upon  the  ground.  He  held  a  roll 
of  parchment,  containing  the  confirmation  of  the 
treaty  of  purchase  and  amity,  in  his  hand.  One 
of  the  sachems,  who  was  the  chief  of  them,  then 
put  upon  his  head  a  kind  of  chaplet,  in  which  ap- 
peared a  small  horn.  This,  as  among  the  primi- 
tive eastern  nations,  and  according  to  Scripture 
language,  was  an  emblem  of  kingly  power  ;  and 
whenever  the  chief,  who  had  a  right  to  wear  it, 
put  it  on,  it  was  understood  that  the  place  was 
made  sacred,  and  the  persons  of  all  present  invi- 
olable. Upon  putting  on  this  horn,  the  Indians 
threw  down  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  sealed 
themselves  round  their  chiefs,  in  the  form  of  a 
half-moon,  upon  the  ground.  The  chief  sachem 
then  announced  to  William  Penn,  by  means  of  an 
interpreter,  that  the  nations  were  ready  to  hear 
him." 

Penn's  speech  appears  to  have  embraced  near- 
ly the  same  topics  as  his  letter  already  quoted. 
After  its  delivery  he  unrolled  the  parchment,  and, 
by  means  of  the  interpreter,  explained  it  article 
by  article.  The  compact  was  based  upon  the 
principle  that  the  land  was  to  be  common  to  the 
Indians  and  to  the  English  ;  and  that  the  natives 
were  to  have  the  same  liberty  to   do   what   was 
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necessary  for  the  improvement  of  their  grounds, 
and  the  providing  of  sustenance  for  their  families 
which  the  settlers  had.  "  He  then,"  says  Mr. 
Clarkson,  "  paid  them  for  the  land,  and  made 
them  many  presents  besides,  from  the  merchan- 
dise which  had  been  spread  before  them.  Having 
done  this,  he  laid  the  roll  of  parchment  on  the 
ground,  observing  again,  that  the  ground  should 
be  common  to  both  people.  He  then  added,  that 
he  would  not  do  as  the  Marylanders  did,  that  is, 
call  them  children  or  brothers  only;  for  often 
parents  were  apt  to  whip  their  children  too  se- 
verely, and  brothers  sometimes  would  differ ; — 
neither  would  he  compare  the  friendship  between 
him  and  them  to  a  chain,  for  the  rain  might  some- 
limes  rust  it,  or  a  tree  might  fall  and  break  it; — 
but  he  should  consider  them  as  the  same  fiesh 
and  blood  with  the  Christians,  and  the  same  as  if 
one  man's  body  were  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts.  He  then  took  up  the  parchment,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  sachem,  who  wore  the  horn  in 
the  chaplet,  and  desired  him  and  the  other 
sachems  to  preserve  it  carefully  for  three  genera- 
tions, that  their  children  might  know  what  had 
passed  between  them,  just  as  if  he  had  remained 
himself  with  them  to  repeat  it."  The  solemn 
pledges  of  the  Indians  to  perform  faithfully  their 
part  in  the  contract  followed  his  harangue. 

Every  thing  connected  with  this  treaty — the 
only  one,  as  Voltaire  has  remarked,  ever  made 
with  the  native  inhabitants  of  America  and  the 
Christians  that  was  not  ratified  by  an  oath,  and 
that  was  never  broken— was  long  held  in  rever- 
ential remembrance  by  both  the  English  and  the 
Indians.  The  parchment  roll  was  carefully  pre- 
served by  the  latter,  and  was  exhibited  by  them 
in  various  conferences  which  they  had  with  the 
English  authorities,  down  nearly  to  the  era  of  the 
independence  of  the  colonies.  The  sash  which 
Penn  wore,  Mr.  Clarkson  states,  was,  when  he 
wrote,  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Kett,  Esq.,  of 
Seething  Hall,  near  Norwich.  The  elm  especial- 
ly, which  had  shaded  the  assembled  negotiators, 
became  celebrated  from  that  day.  With  such 
general  veneration  and  affection  was  it  regarded, 
that  even  the  British  General  Simcoe,  when  he 
was  quartered  in  the  neighborhood,  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  placed  a  sentinel  under  it  to 
protect  it  from  being  injured  by  his  men  when 
they  went  out  to  collect  firewood.  It  was,  at  last, 
however,  blown  down  in  1811,  when  its  trunk 
and  branches  were  cut  into  various  articles,  to 
be  preserved  as  memorials  of  the  honored  tree. 

Penn,  as  he  intimates  in  the  passage  we  have 
just  quoted,  concluded  several  other  treaties  or 
bargains  with  the  Indians  after  this,  which  may 
be  called  the  foundation  compact  between  the 
two  parties.  All  these  negotiations  appear  to 
have  been  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  amity  and 
mutual  accommodation,  which  no  attempt  to 
obtain  undue  advantages,  or  any  suspicion  of 
such  an  attempt,  on  either  side,  ever  disturbed. 
The  state  which  Penn  founded,  although  consist 
ing  of  comparatively  a  mere  handful  of  people, 
subsisted  for  several  generations,  as  has  been 
remarked,  "  in  the  midst  of  six  Indian  nations, 
without  so  much  as  a  militia  for  its  defence." 
Mr.  Clarkson  affirms,  that,  "  as  far  as  the  Indians 


and  Quakers  (who  may  be  considered  as  the 
descendants  of  William  Penn)  were  concerned, 
the  great  treaty  was  never  violated,  a  good  under- 
standing subsisting  at  this  moment  between  them 
and  the  descendants  of  the  original  trihes. 


REVOLUTIONARY  REMINISCENCE. 

After  the  battle  of  Lexington,  General  Gage,  hav- 
ing succeeded  the  notorious  Governour  Hutchinson 
in  the  command  of  the  king's  troops  in  Boston,  and 
being  reinforced  by  Generals  Howe,  Clinton,  and 
Burgoyne,  issued  his  celebrated  proclamation,  ofi'er- 
ing  pardon  to  all  who  would  return  to  their  allegi- 
ance. John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  both 
members  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  were  ex- 
cepted from  this  "  lying  act  of  Grace,"  having  by 
their  zeal  and  abilities  made  themselves  especially 
obnoxious  to  the  ministry.  Of  Mr.  Adams,  it  was 
said  by  Galloway,  in  his  examination  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  "  he  eats  little,  drinks  lit- 
tle, sleeps  little,  thinks  much,  and  is  most  indefati- 
gable in  the  pursuit  of  his  object.  That  by  his  su- 
periour  abilities  he  managed  the  factions  of  Con- 
gress and  the  factions  in  New  England."  The  fol- 
lowing parody  on  the  proclamation  (which  the 
Whigs  treated  with  great  contempt  and  ridicule)  ap- 
peared in  the  prints  of  the  day. 

"Tom.  Gage's  Proclamation, 

And  denunciation 
Against  the  New  England  nation. 

Wlio  should  his  pious  way  shun. 

IVhcreas,  the  rebels,  hereabout, 
Are  stubborn  still,  and  siill  hold  out, 
Refusing  sliU  to  drinU  their  tea, 
In  spite  of  Parliament  and  iiie  ; 
And  to  maintain  their  bubble  right, 
Prognosticate  a  real  fight; 
Preparing  l^int,  and  steel,  and  ball. 
My  armies  and  my  fleet  to  maul; 
Rebelling  so,  a  graceless  pack, 
As  to  let  fly  at  soldier's  back. 
All  this,  though  long  obliged  to  bear, 
From  want  of  men,  but  not  from  fear, 
I'm  able  now,  by  augmentation, 
To  give  a  proper  castigaiion, 
But  first,  I  do  my  grace  extend. 
And  hereby  promise  to  befriend 
All  those  who  do  their  sins  confess. 
And  meekly  own  they  have  transgressed ; 
Who  wUl  for  pardon  plead  with  me. 
Lead  godly  lives  and  drink  their  tea  : 
Such  future  conduct  and  behaviour, 
Restores  them  to  my  gracious  favour  : 
But  then,  I  must  out  of  this  plan  lock 
Both  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock; 
For  s  ich  vile  traitors,  like  debentures. 
Must  be  tucked  up,  at  all  adventures. 
As  any  profTer  of  a  pardon. 
Will  only  tend  such  rogues  to  harden. 
But  every  other  mother's  son, 
.4s  soon  as  he  lays  down  his  gun, 
And  on  surrendering  his  toledo. 
May  go  to  and  fro,  unhurt,  as  we  do. 
And  so  doth  run  the  king's  command. 
That  all  who  please  may  kiss  my  hand. 

By  command  of  Mothee  Carey, 

Thomas  Pluckeb,  Secretary. 

The  name  of  the  secretary,  it  is  believed,  is  trtily 
given,  while  that  of  a  female  friend  of  the  general 
is  inserted  in  the  place  of  that  officer's. 

National  Gazette. 
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AMERICAN    BIOGKAPHY. 

NOTICE  OF  J.  LANGDON.— BY  jacob  b.  moore. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
though  generally  supposed  to  be  similar,  were  in 
some  respects  widely  different.  The  planters  of 
the  old  bay-state  left  their  native  country  for  the 
sake  of  enjoying  here  a  degree  of  freedom  in  re- 
ligion, of  which  they  were  deprived  in  the  land 
of  their  fathers.  The  settlers  of  Piscataqua,  were 
actuated  by  a  very  difl'eront  purpose.  The  pursuit 
of  gain  was  uppermost  in  their  thoughts,  and  they 
embarked  at  once  in  the  lisheries  and  trade,  which 
they  followed  with  success,  until  many  of  the 
first  settlers  became  men  of  opulence  in  the  new 
country.  The  great  importance  of  the  fisheries, 
seems  not  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Captain 
Smith,  the  discoverer  of  New  Hampshire,  for  in 
his  account  of  New  England,  he  thus  addresses 
his  countrymen  :  "  Therefore,  honorable  and 
worthy  countrymen,  let  not  the  meanness  of  the 
word Jis/i  distaste  you,  for  it  will  afford  you  as 
good  gold  as  the  mines  of  Potosi  and  Guiana, 
with  less  hazard  and  change,  and  more  certainty 
and  facility." 

A  reverend  divine,  in  1690,  was  preaching  in 
Portsmouth,  on  the  depravity  of  the  limes,  and 
said:  "You  have  forsaken  the  ])ious  habits  of 
your  forefathers,  who  left  the  ease  and  comfort 
which  they  possessed  in  their  native  land,  and 
came  to  this  howling  wilderness  to  enjoy  without 
molestation,  the  e.\ercise  of  their  pure  principles 
of  religion."  One  of  the  congregation  inunedi- 
ately  rose,  and  interrupted  him  thus  :  "  Sir,  you 
entirely  mistake  the  matter;  our  ancestors  did 
not  come  here  on  account  of  their  religion,  liui  to 
■fish  and  trade."  A  better  illustration  of  the  pur- 
suits of  the  early  settlers  of  New  Hampshire, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give.  The  peo- 
ple of  Portsmouth,  wealthy  and  enterprising  as 
they  are,  have  followed  the  advice  of  Captain 
Smith,  and  have  never  suffered  "  the  word  Jish  to 
distaste  them,"  but  have  made  it  indeed  "  a  mine 
of  gold"  to  that  ancient  and  flourishing  town. 

Among  the  citizens  of  New  Hampshire,  educa- 
ted as  merchants,  who  have  risen  to  public  dis- 
tinction, no  one,  |)crhnps,  occupied  a  wider  space 
than  John  Langdo.n,  of  Portsmoutii.  He  was  born 
iu  1710,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the 
celebrated  grammar-school  of  Major  Samuel  Hale. 
The  father  of  young  Langdon,  who  was  a  thrifty 
farmer,  intended  his  son  should  engage  in  the 
same  occupation ;  but  the  latter,  looking  upon 
commerce  as  the  grand  highway  to  wealih,  set 
his  heart  upon  becoming  a  merchant,  and  accord- 
ingly made  the  necessary  preparations  to  enter  a 
counting-house. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  and  successful  mer- 
cantile houses  at  that  time  in  Portsmouth,  was 
that  of  Daniel  Rindge,  a  counsellor  under  the 
provincial  government,  and  to  himyoung  Langdon 
made  application  and  was  admitted  to  his  count- 
ing-house, and  soon  became  thoroughly  versed  in 
commercial  transactions.  After  completing  his 
apprenticesiiip  with  Rindge,  he  made  several  suc- 
cessful and  very  profitable  trading  voyages,  with 


the  view  of  ultimately  establishing  a  commercial 
house  of  his  own,  in  his  native  town.  But  the 
dark  clouds  that  preceded  the  Revolution,  began 
to  skirt  the  horizon,  and  his  mind  was  suddenly 
turned  in  a  new  direction.  Naturally  of  a  bold 
and  fearless  disposition,  he  entered  at  once  into 
f  the  feeling  of  the  colonists  ;  and  possessing  in  a 
j  remarkable  degree  the  power  to  win  over  multi- 
'  tudes,  he  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
"sons  of  liberty"  in  that  little  province,  as  much 
so  as  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Langdon  was  a  leader  exactly  suited  to  the 
crisis.  He  took  a  conspicuous  and  active  part  in 
the  struggle,  and  soon  became  obnoxious  to  the 
government  and  many  of  the  loyal  citizens,  who 
feared  the  total  annihilation  of  their  trade,  and 
looked  upon  disloyalty  as  a  crime  of  the  deepest 
die.  In  the  fall  of  1774,  after  it  had  become  ap- 
parent tliat  the  crisis  must  come,  Lans*fon  gather- 
ed around  him  a  band  of  choice  spirits,  and  to- 
gether they  proceeded  in  silence  to  the  king's  fort 
at  New  Castle,  seized  upon  all  the  powder  and 
military  stores,  and  removed  their  booty  to  a  place 
of  concealment,  whence  it  could  be  called  into 
use  in  case  of  emergency.  This  bold  act  produ- 
ced at  once  an  intense  excitement.  Gov.  Went- 
worth  stormed,  and  issued  proclamations,  but  not 
a  voice  uttered,  or  a  thought  whispered  the  secret. 
This  was  in  December,  four  months  before  the 
battle  of  Lexington. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1775,  John  Langdon 
was  chosen  a  delegate  to  Congress,  and  attended 
the  session  which  commenced  in  May,  at  Phila- 
delphia. In  January,  1776,  he  was  re-appointed 
a  delegate,  but  was  not  present  on  the  adoption 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  com- 
manded a  company  of  cadets  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  at  the  time  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  British  army  under  Burgoyne,  he 
was  a  volunteer  at  Bennington.  He  was  also  at 
Rhode  Island  with  a  detachment  of  his  company, 
at  the  time  the  British  troops  had  possession  of 
the  islatid,  and  when  General  Sullivan  brought  ofl 
the  American  troops.  No  man  had  a  higher  pop- 
ularity with  the  people  at  this  time,  than  John 
Langdon.  He  was  elected  repeatedly  to  the  legis- 
lature, and  was  several  years  speaker  of  assembly. 

When  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Ticonderoga 
reached  New  Hampshire,  the  provincial  legisla- 
ture was  in  session  at  Kxeter.  It  was  a  jicriod 
when  the  resources  of  the  patriots  were  almost 
exhausted,  the  public  credit  was  gone,  and  the 
members  of  the  assembly  were  disheartened.  Tlie 
men  of  New  Hampshire  had  already  exerted  them- 
selves for  the  good  of  the  cause.  John  Langdon 
was  speaker  of  the  assembly  at  the  time.  He 
rose  in  his  place,  on  the  morning  after  the  intel- 
ligence was  received,  and  addressed  the  house  to 
the  following  effect :  "  My  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens — I  have  three  thousand  dollars  in  hard 
money  ;  I  will  pledge  my  plate  for  three  thousand 
more.  I  have  seventy  hogsheads  of  Tobago  rum, 
which  shall  be  sold  for  the  most  it  will  bring. 
Those  are  at  the  service  of  the  state.  If  we  suc- 
ceed in  defending  our  firesides  and  homes,  I  may 
be  remunerated  ;  if  we  do  not,  the  property  will 
be  of  no  value  to  me." 
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This  noble  proposal  infused  new  life  into  the 
assembly  :  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  by 
means  of  the  funds  advanced  by  John  Langdon, 
a  brigade  was  assembled,  and  on  its  march  to  the 
frontiers,  and  to  victory,  under  the  gallant  Stark. 
During  the  whole  of  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
Langdon  was  ever  active  and  constant  in  his  la- 
bors for  the  good  cause.  A  man  of  the  people, 
in  the  emphatic  sense  of  the  term,  he  was  always 
popular  with  the  great  mass,  whose  interests  he 
made  it  a  point  to  sustain  on  all  occasions.  Pos- 
sessing a  handsome  address,  and  being  open,  obli- 
ging, and  generous  in  his  general  conduct,  he  was 
calculated  to  gain  the  public  esteem,  and  was 
among:  the  few  who  were  fortunate  enoujjh  to  re- 
tain  it  through  life.  He  was  honored  with  the 
highest  oflices  the  people  could  bestow.  He  w?.s 
twice  President  of  the  State,  under  its  first  con- 
stitution ;  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  federal  constitution  ;  was  twelve  years 
Senator  in  Congress,  and  subsequently  for  six 
years  governor  of  the  state.  In  1811,  he  retired 
from  public  life,  although  urgently  pressed  to  ac- 
cept the  nomination  of  the  Vice-Presidency,  an 
office  to  which  he  might  have  been  elected,  had 
he  not  preferred  the  quiet  and  repose  of  private 
life.  In  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  relations,  in 
his  family,  and  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  he  chose 
to  pass  the  evening  of  his  days,  remote  from  the 
cares  and  bustle  of  public  life.  He  was  religious, 
without  being  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  bigotry, 
and  was  liberal  of  his  ample  means,  for  charitable 
and  benevolent  purposes.  He  died  at  Portsmouth, 
in  September,  1819,  universally  lamented  by  a 
people,  in  whose  service  he  had  spent  the  greater 
portion  of  his  active  life.  Merchants'  Magazine. 


THE  L.\KE  FISHERIES. 

Few  persons  except  those  engaged  in  or  connected 
with  the  business,  are  aware  of  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  Lake  fisheries.  They  are  a  source  of  pro- 
duction which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  in  esti- 
mating the  resources  of  the  country  bordering  upon 
the  lakes.  There  are  no  published  statisticks  of  this 
trade,  so  far  as  we  know,  nor  any  records,  from 
which  the  quantities  of  fish  put  up  for  market  can  be 
accurately  estimated.  Estimates  only  can  be  given, 
and  these  may  be  more  or  less  correct,  according  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  on  which  they  are 
based. 

Lake  fisheries  form  a  staple  article  of  provisions 
at  all  the  lake  ports.  The  principal  kinds  are  White 
fish  and  Mackinaw  trout.  The  latter,  a  delicious 
fish,  resembles  the  Salmon  trout,  and  are  possibly 
the  same.  They  vary  in  size,  from  five  pounds  or 
under,  to  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  in  weight.  Besides 
these,  are  pike,  pickerel,  and  different  kinds  of  bass, 
the  cisquet  or  cisquevet  of  Lake  Superiour,  a  fine  fish, 
like  the  mackerel  in  appearance  and  flavour,  but  lar- 
ger ;  and  the  muscalonge,  also  a  delicious  fish,  weigh- 
ing sometimes  fifty  or  sixty  pounds.  The  cisquet 
is  scarcely  known  in  market,  as  they  are  caught  only 
in  Lake  Superiour,  and  few  have  been  put  up.  The 
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muscalonge  is  not,  in  Iiake  Erie  at  least,  caught  in 
very  large  quantities,  and  is  generally  sold  fresh. 
There  may  be  other  kinds  of  fish,  but  those  named 
are  the  chief,  and  the  mo.st  valuable. 

Verv  few  while  fish  are  taken  in  Lake  Erie,  and 
we  believe  no  trout.  Pike,  pickerel,  and  bass,  are 
cKUght  in  abundance  about  the  islands  in  the  upper 
pan  of  the  lakf ,  and  in  the  Mauinee  bay  and  river. 
These  are  salted  in  ccinsiderable  quaniiliHs.  In  De- 
troit river  the  same  kinds  are  found  as  in  Lake  Erie, 
and  white  fish  are  caught  to  some  extent. 

In  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  and  the  straits  of 
Mackinaw,  trout,  white  fish,  and  other  kinds  are 
caught  in  abundance.  The  Thunder  Bay  islands,  a 
tjroup  near  Thinider  bay,  in  Lake  Huron,  the  Bea- 
ver, Fox,  and  Manitou  islands,  near  the  fort  of  Lake 
.Michigan,  and  Twin  rivers,  on  the  western  shore, 
are  the  principal  fisheries  of  those  two  lakes.  Fish 
arc  caught,  however,  at  other  places  in  the  lakes. 
They  are  also  caught  in  the  vicinity  of  Mackinaw 
in  abundance  ;  about  the  small  islands  in  the  straits, 
and  at  Point  St.  Ignace. 

It  is  supposed  that  these  fish  might  be  taken  in 
Green  bay.  A  year  or  two  since,  some  persons 
caught  a  very  large  quantity  of  trout  at  Sturyeoii 
bay  in  winter,  fishing  with  a  hook  through  the  ue. 
They  piled  up  their  fish,  intending  to  carry  them, 
frozen,  to  Navarino,  to  be  salted  ;  but  a  sudden  thaw 
spoiled  the  speculation. 

Immense  quantities  have  been  taken  upon  Lake 
Superiour  for  two  or  three  years  past  ;  it  is  said  that 
these  are  mostly  caught  about  the  group  of  islands 
known  as  the  "  Twelve  Apostles,"  near  the  head  of 
ihe  lake.  But  little  is  known  about  this,  however, 
as  the  trade  of  Superiour  is,  in  fact,  monopolized  by 
the  American  Fur  Company.  There  is  no  mode  of 
going  up  this  lake  except  in  vessels  of  one  of  these 
companies  ;  and  the  American  Fur  Company  does 
not  permit  adventurers  a  passage  in  its  vessels. 

Two  schooners  have  been  heretofore  employed 
upon  Lake  Superiour ;  one  belonging  to  each  of 
these  companies.  A  new  one  was  built  the  last 
spring  by  the  American  Fur  Company,  so  that  there 
are  now  three.  When  the  canal  around  the  Sault 
de  St.  Marie  shall  be  finished,  it  is  likely  there  will 
be  a  rush  of  competition  for  the  business  of  Lake 
Superiour.  Whether  the  expectation  of  those  who 
are  sanguine  will  be  realized,  as  to  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  trade  thus  to  be  opened,  time  will  deter- 
mine. Furs  are  growing  scarce  upon  the  shore,  it 
is  said  ;  fish  are  abundant,  and  whether  there  are 
minerals  upon  the  shore  worth  digging  for,  is  dis- 
puted. But  when  that  ship  canal  is  completed.  Lake 
Superiour  and  the  country  around  it,  will  be  niinuiely 
explored,  and  its  resources,  whatever  they  may  be, 
ascertained. 

But  to  return  to  fish  ;  a  gentleman,  who  has  good 
means  of  judging,  estimates  the  quantity  put  up  for 
market  upon  the  lake  in  1837  at  12,000  barrels,  and 
of  these  he  judges  7000  barrels  were  brought  from 
Lake  Superiour.  At  nine  dollars  the  barrel,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  price,  the  whole  would  amount 
to  $108,000. 

If  any  cotemporary  upon  the  Lake  has  the  means, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  see  a  fuller  and  more  minute  ac- 
count of  the  fisheries  than  this — which  is  such  as 
our  imperfect  information  on  the  subject  enables  us 
to  give,  Cleveland  Herald  and  Gazette. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

RUFUS  KING. 

[From  Knapp'3  American  Biography.] 
RuFUS  King,  a  distinguished  staiesmaii,  and  min- 
ister to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  I'rotii  tlie  Uniled 
States,  was  the  eldest  son  o(  a  merchant  of  Scarbor- 
ough, Maine.  He  was  born  in  1756.  He  was  lit- 
ted  for  college  by  Master  Moody,  an  eminent  in- 
strucler  of  youth,  and  at  that  lime  preceptor  of 
Dummer  Academy,  at  Bylield,  in  the  county  of  Es- 
sex, and  state  of  Massachusetts.  Master  Moody 
was  a  thorough  classical  scholar,  and  inspired  his 
pupils  with  a  high  veneration  for  the  learned  lan- 
guages. Mr.  King  graduated  at  the  commencement 
of  1777,  with  the  first  honours  of  the  class,  which 
was  considered  an  e.\celienlone.  Uore  and  Dawes 
were  in  this  class,  and  others  of  distinction.  They 
considered  King  the  first  m  their  tune,  for  all  things; 
— in  every  study — for  languages,  mathematicks,  and 
oratory  ;  and  in  every  atlilelick  sport,  he  took,  the 
lead — he  ran  fa.ster,  juinj)ed  higher,  swam  belter, 
than  any  of  his  coinpamons.  Every  eye  was  on 
him  as  a  young  man  ol'  high  promise.  The  iie.xi 
year  after  he  lefl  college,  he  was  made  an  aid  to 
General  S'llliviin,  when  that  commander  marched 
with  his  force  to  attack  the  British  on  Rhode  Island. 
On  returning  from  this  campaign  he  went  to  i\ew- 
buryport  and  resumed  the  study  of  the  law  with  Mr. 
Parsons,  then,  as  during  life,  ihe  first  lawyer  in  the 
commonwealth.  -Mr.  King  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1780  ;  and  on  his  appearance  fulfilled  tlie  expect- 
ation of  hii  friends.  There  are  now  many  living 
who  frequently  mention  one  of  his  hrst  cases.  A 
litigious  citizen,  of  no  inconsiderable  wealth,  had 
refused  to  pay  one  of  his  female  servants,  alleging 
that  while  she  was  in  his  house,  some  property  had 
disappeared,  and  pretended  that  she  was  answerable 
for  it.  She  sued,  and  engaged  Mr.  King  as  her 
attorney  and  counsel  in  the  case.  On  the  trial,  he 
was  severe,  and  justly  so,  upon  the  litigious  cliarac- 
ter  of  the  defendant.  The  plaintilf  was,  of  course, 
made  everything  honest  and  fair,  and  the  verdict 
was  given  in  her  favour,  and  all  the  bystanders  look 
such  an  interest  in  the  cause  ihal  Mr.  King  was  at 
once  engaged  in  almost  every  cause  to  be  argued 
at  the  court  of  common  |)leas.  Such  was  his  rep- 
utation at  the  bar,  and  so  many  were  desirous  of  his 
services,  that  the  supreme  court  admitted  him  as  au 
attorney  and  counsellor  long  before'  the  ordinary 
course.  He  became,  from  his  ready  elocution,  and 
courteous  manners,  at  once  tlie  idol  of  the  people, 
and  was  soon  sent  a  reprKsenlalive  from  the  town 
of  Newburvpoil  to  the  legislature  of  the  coininon- 
wealtli.  In  this  body,  In^  soon  became  a  leader. 
His  eloquence  and  his  general  inlbrnialion,  |)eculiar- 
ly  fitted  him  lor  distinction  in  such  a  body  of  j)airiots 
as  that  house  was  then  composed  ot.  In  1 784,  lii^  was 
sent  to  Congress,  and  took  a  high  stand  there  as  he 
had  done  in  the  legislalure  of  Massachusetts.  While 
a  member  of  the  old  Congress  he  introduced  a  bill, 
which  wasdrawn  willi  prrscient  sagacity  by  thai  pro- 
found lawyer,  Natlian  Dane  of  Massachusetts,  who 
is  now  living — prohibiting  slavery  northwest  of  the 
Ohio.  Mr.  King  enforced  this  bill  with  a  hue 
speech  full  of  the  true  doctrines  of  liberty.     This 


was  before  these  doctrines  were  hackneyed  by  every 
demagogue  in  the  land.  In  1787  he  was  selected 
as  a  delegate  from  Massachusetts  to  the  convention, 
called  for  devising  a  constitution  for  the  United 
Stales  ;  the  old  confederation  being  found  miserably 
defective,  giving  little  more  than  advisatory  power 
to  Congress  in  all  matters  of  revenue  and  defence. 
As  soon  as  he  returned  from  this  duty,  he  was  sent  to  a 
convention  held  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  constitution.  Here  he  was  efficient 
and  active,  if  not  so  forward  as  he  might  have  been 
had  he  not  had  a  share  in  forming  the  instrument 
under  consideration.  This  was  the  most  important 
moment  in  our  national  history.  In  former  times 
these  were  topicks  in  which  all  could  agree — all 
felt  oppression  :  all  had  grievances,  real  or  imagin- 
ary, to  redress  ; — changes  might  be  rung  on  a  thou- 
sand subjects  to  rouse  the  people  to  resistance  ;  but 
when  independence  was  achieved,  and  no  foe  at  our 
doors,  it  was  a  task,  indeed,  to  make  men  yield  a 
particle  of  what  they  considered  their  dear-bought 
]  rights,  to  establish  a  permanent  government.  A  ma- 
1  jtuity  of  those  who  fought  the  battles  of  the  revolu- 
I  lion,  and  of  those  who  made  great  sacrifices  of  prop- 
erty to  sustain  us  in  the  perilous  contest,  were  oppo- 
sed to  the  proposed  constitution  ; — they  were  fearful 
of  entrusting  power  to  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  and 
probably,  if  the  great  idol  of  the  nation,  Washing- 
ton, had  not  given  the  sanction  of  his  revered  name 
to  the  instrument,  it  would  never  have  been  adopted. 
'I'his  was  a  time  that  called  out  the  sagacity,  the  in- 
tegrity, the  light  of  the  mind  of  the  people,  to  meet 
the  honest  fears,  and  patriotick  forebodings  of  a  good 
and  substantial  class  in  the  community,  a  class  that 
was  not  to  be  met  by  sarcasm  or  contumely,  but  was 
to  be  reasoned  with  in  every  form  of  argument,  or 
they  could  not  be  moved  an  inch  ;  the)-  were  not  the 
vulgar,  to  be  despised  ;  not  the  noisy  to  be  out-clam- 
oured. Parsons,  King,  Gore,  and  others  of  high 
intellectual  powers,  became  all  things,  like  the 
Apostle  Paul,  to  all  men,  to  save  some  ;  and  like  the 
great  theological  teacher,  succeeded.  The  courte- 
ous manner,  the  universal  intelligence,  and  the  ready 
colloquial  powers  of  Mr.  King,  made  him  conspicu- 
ous among  the  apostles  of  rational  liberty,  as  he  had 
been  before  among  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
He  had  married  in  New  York  in  1786,  and  soon 
after  this  effort  in  the  convention  of  Massachusetts, 
went  to  settle  in  that  state,  having  relinquished  his 
practice  at  the  bar.  When  the  constitution  was 
carried  into  effect,  he  was  returned  with  General 
Schuyler,  a  senator  from  that  state.  In  this  august 
body,  as  it  certainl)'  ihen  was,  he  became  at  once 
consjjicuous.  In  the  great  agitation  respecting  the 
British  treaty,  he  was  on  the  side  of  Washington 
and  Hamillon,  and  bore  his  part  with  them  like  a 
man  of  equal  mind  and  fearless  patriotism.  There 
was  a  boldness  in  the  character  of  .Mr.  King,  that  at 
times  drew  forth  the  admiralit/ii  of  his  opponents. 
There  were  niauy  instances  which  called  forth  his 
eloquence  in  the  senate  of  the  United  Stales.  On 
his  second  term,  he  was  often  pitched  against  his  col- 
league, .\aron  Burr,  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  inge- 
nious of  the  great  American  orators  ;  and  particularly 
against  him,  and  Mr.  Monroe,  in  the  case  of  Albert 
Gallatin,  who  was  returned  a  senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia to  the  United  States  senate,  when  he  was  noteligi- 
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ble  by  the  constitution.  Mr.  King  was  aided  by 
Ellsworth  and  Strong,  and  the  fight  was  powerfully 
carried  on,  and  ended  in  victory  on  his  side. 

In  1796,  Mr.  King  was  nominated  by  Washing- 
ton as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain. 
He  remained  in  this  capacity  until  the  second  year 
of  Jefferson's  administration.  He  was  considered 
one  of  the  first  diplomatists  of  the  age — full  of  dig- 
nity and  ease — attentive  to  the  rights  of  American 
citizens,  and  always  maintaining  the  character  of  a 
gentleman  in  every  rank  of  society.  While  in  En- 
gland, he  negotiated  for  a  convention  to  settle  the 
boundary  lines  between  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
da, as  he  knew  that  this  would,  if  not  settled,  be- 
come a  subject  not  only  of  discussion  and  conten- 
tion, but  perhaps  of  war.  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  at 
this  time  feel  disposed  to  touch  the  subject,  it  has 
since  been  settled. 

Mr.  King  acted  wilh  Hamilton  in  restoring  and 
establishing  publick  credit,  then  fallen  to  a  low 
slate,  and  a  great  debt  was  remaining  as  a  foul  blot 
on  the  escutcheon  of  the  country  without  any  means 
devised  for  paying  it  off.  After  his  return  in  1803, 
he  visited  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  At  Newbury- 
port,  where  he  had  studied  law,  and  commenced  his 
practice,  he  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  and  invi- 
ted to  partake  of  a  publick  dinner.  He  accepted 
the  invitation.  It  was  a  joyous  occasion  and  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  make  all  happy.  The  friends  of 
his  youth  were  around  him — a  thousand  reminis- 
cences were  awakened,  and  never  did  a  dinner — 
the  modern  pledge  of  affection  and  admiration — go 
off  better — at  every  step  he  found  old  friends  glad 
to  see  him,  and  the.  young  who  had  grown  up  since 
his  time  were  familiar  with  the  history  of  his  life, 
and  were  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  at  the  man  their 
fathers  had  delighted  to  honour.  He  made  a  sort  of 
triumphal  tour  through  his  own  country,  an  occur- 
rence that  seldom  happens  to  any  one  whether  proph- 
et or  statesman.  For  several  years  after  his  return, 
he  retired  to  private  life  and  enjoyed  the  otium  cum 
dignitate  on  his  farm,  with  his  books  and  children 
around  him. 

After  tlie  declaration  of  war  in  1812,  he  took  sides 
with  the  government  on  all  the  main  points  of  the 
controversy,  and  for  this  was  sent  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  York  a  senator  to  Congress.  His 
speeches  at  this  time  gave  him  great  celebrity  with 
the  democratick  party,  but  abated  some  of  the  fer- 
vour of  alieclion  which  existed  in  the  breasts  of  his 
did  friends  ;  but  most  of  them  retained  their  first 
love,  if  they  did  not  come  into  his  opinions  in  poli- 
ticks. In  1816,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  guber- 
natorial chair  of  the  stale  of  New  York  ;  but  did  not 
succeed  in  the  election.  In  1820,  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  that  body.  In  1825,  he  was  nom- 
inated by  Mr.  Adams  a  minister  to  Great  Britain, 
and  proceeded  to  that  court,  but  his  health  was  such, 
that  he  did  not  do  much  in  the  way  of  negotiation. 
Mr.  King  returned  in  1826,  and  retired  to  liis  farm 
on  Long  Island,  where  he  lingered  until  April  29, 
1827,  when  he  died,  aged  72  years.  There  are 
aome  things  attributed  to  his  pen  of  high  merit.  It 
is  said  he  wrote,  with  Hamilton,  the  papers  on  the 
British  treaty,  signed  Camillus.  Hamilton  wrote 
the  ten  first,  and  Kitig  the  remainder.  These  pa- 
pers had  an  extensive  circulation,  and  great  celebri- 


ty, and  deservedly  so ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said, 
that  no  man  who  said  so  many  wise  things,  ever 
wrote  so  few  for  posterity.  For  many  years  he  was 
considered  the  first  orator  in  the  country,  and  yet  no 
one  can  put  his  finger  on  a  speech  of  his  that  will 
sustain  that  reputation  ;  but  no  man  could  be  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  King  an  hour,  without  fully  believing 
every  word  that  had  been  said  of  his  great  powers 
as  an  orator,  and  of  his  sagacity  as  a  statesman.  His 
style  of  conversation  was  admirable.  His  languao^e 
was  pure,  good  old  English.  He  took  hold  of  pas- 
sing occurrences,  and  lavished  upon  them  the  afflu- 
ence of  intellectual  wealth,  from  an  inexhaustible 
storehouse ;  without  effort,  he  threw  a  beam  of 
light  upon  every  subject  in  his  way,  and  illustrated, 
adorned,  and  glorified,  everything  he  touched.  The 
great  men  of  his  day  did  not  think  enough  of  the 
time  to  come.  His  friend,  classmate,  and  rival — if 
friends  can  be  rivals,  and  if  we  go  back  to  the  origin 
of  the  word,  they  can  be;  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
river,  whose  waters  flowed  harmoniously  on  togeth- 
er, gave  rise  to  the  term — Christopher  Gore,  had  the 
same  powers  of  the  imagination,  and  the  same  depth 
of  thought.  These  friends,  like  Castor  and  Pollux, 
shared  their  immortality  together,  without  any  heart- 
rending alternations  of  supremacy.  They  died 
within  two  little  months  of  each  other,  with  nearly 
the  same  views  of  this  and  of  another  world,  and  no 
one  will  object  to  their  being  placed  among  the  con- 
stellations of  worthies,  in  our  Zodiack  of  American 
statesmen  and  patriots.  Gore  died  childless,  but 
King  left  several  sons  to  perpetuate  his  name  and 
fame. 


REVOLUTIONARY  REMINISCENCE. 

In  the  autumn  of  1777,  when  Lord  Howe  had 
possession  of  Philadelphia,  the  situation  of  the 
Americans  who  could  not  follow  their  beloved 
commander,  was  truly  distressing,  subject  to  the 
every  day  insults  of  cruel  and  oppressive  foes. 
Bound  to  pay  obedience  to  laws  predicated  on  the 
momentary  power  of  a  proud  and  vindictive  com- 
mander, it  can  be  better  pictured  than  described. 
To  obtain  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  partic- 
ularly flour,  they  had  to  go  as  far  as  Bristol,  a 
distance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  even 
this  indulgence  was  not  granted  thein,  until  n 
pass  was  procured  from  Lord  Howe,  as  guards 
were  placed  along  Vine-street,  extending  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  forming  a" complete 
barrier  ;  beyond  these,  through  the  woods,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  Frankford,  were  stationed  the 
piquet  guards — thus  rendering  it  in  a  manner  im- 
possible to  reach  the  Bristol  mills  unless  first  ob- 
taining a  pass. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Ainerican  forces 
was  then  encamped  at  the  Valley  Foro-e,  suffer- 
ing from  cold,  hunger  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
season.  The  British  rolled  in  plenty,  and  spent 
their  days  in  feastings,  their  nights  in  balls,  riots 
and  dissipation  ;  thus  resting  in  supposed  securi- 
ty, while  the  American  chieftain  was  planning  a 
mode  for  their  final  extirpation.  A  poor  woman 
with  six  small  children,  whose  husband  was  at  the 
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Valley  Forge,  had  made  frequent  applications  for 
a  puss.  Engagements  rendered  it  impossible  for 
her  cruel  tormentors  to  give  her  one.  Rendered 
desperate  from  disappointment,  and  the  cries  of  her 
children,  she  started  alone  without  a  pass,  and  by 
good  hick  eluded  the  guards  and  reached  Bristol. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  now  living,  that 
gi.x  brothers  by  the  name  of  Loalc,  or  Doale, 
about  this  time  committed  many  acts  of  heroic 
bravery,  but  more  in  the  character  of  marauders 
than  soldiers.  They  were  men  full  six  feet  high, 
slout  and  active,  a  fearless  intrepidity  character- 
ized their  deeds,  and  they  always  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape.  A  marked  partiality  to  the 
Americans  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the  Brit- 
ish, and  always  welcome  to  the  former,  to  whom 
they  conveyed  what  information  they  could  glean 
in  their  adventures. 

Our  adventurous  female,  having  procured  her 
flour  in  a  pillowcase  holding  about  twenty  pounds, 
was  returning  with  a  light  heart  to  her  anxious 
and  lonely  babes.  She  had  passed  the  piquet 
guards  at  Frankford,  and  was  just  entering  the 
woods  a  little  this  side,  when  a  tall,  stout  man 
stepped  from  behind  a  tree,  and  putting  a  letter 
in  her  hand,  requested  her  to  read  it.  She  grasp- 
ed with  eager  joy  the  letter  bearing  the  character 
of  her  husband's  hand  writing.  After  a  pause  he 
said,  "your  husband  is  well,  madam,  and  request- 
ed me  to  say,  that  in  a  short  time  he  will  be  with 
you  ;  money  is  a  scarce  article  among  us — I  mean 
among  them  ;  but  on  account  of  your  husband's 
partiality  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  I  am  willing  to 
become  his  banker."  So  saying,  he  handed  her 
a  purse  of  money,  "My  means,  madam,  are  ade- 
quate, or  I  would  not  be  thus  lavish,"  seeing  she 
was  about  to  refuse  it. 

"  You  said,  sir,  my  husband  would  see  me 
shortly  ;  how  do  you  know  that  which  seems  so 
impossible  1  and  how  did  you  know  me,  who 
never" — 

"  Hush,  madam,  we  arc  now  approaching  the 
British  guard ;  suffice  it  to  say,  the  American 
commander  has  that  in  his  head,  which  like  an 
earthquake,  will  shake  the  whole  American  con- 
tinent, and  expunge  these  miscreants ;  but,  hark, 
take  the  road  to  the  left — farewell."  So  saying, 
he  departed.  She  gave  one  look,  but  vacancy 
filled  the  spot  where  he  stood.  With  slow  and 
cautious  step  she  approached  Vine-street.  Al- 
ready her  fire  burned  beneath  her  bread,  when 
the  awful  word  halt !  struck  her  to  the  soul.  She 
started,  and  found  herself  in  the  custody  of  a 
British  sentinel.  "  Your  pass,  woman."  I  have 
none,  sir;  my  children  are" — "D — n  the  rebel 
crew,  why  do  you  breed  enemies  to  your  king — 
this  flour  is  mine — off",  woman,  and  die  with  your 
babes."  A  groan  was  her  only  answer.  The 
ruffian  was  about  departing,  when  the  former 
messenger  appeared — ^his  whole  demeanor  was 
changed  ;  humble  simplicity  marked  his  gait— he 
approached  the  guard  with  a  seeming  fearfulness, 
and  begged  him  in  a  suppliant  voice  to  give  the 
poor  woman  her  flour.  "Fool!  idiot!"  exclaim- 
ed the  guard,  "  who  are  you  1  see  yonder  guard- 
house— if  you  interfere  here  you  shall  soon  be  its 
inmate."  "Maybe  so,  sir  ;  but  won't  you  give 
the  poor  woman  the  means  of  supporting  her  little 


family  one  week  longer  1  recollect  the  distance 
she  has  walked,  the  weight  of  the  bag,  and  recol- 
lect"— 

"  Hell  and  fury,  sirrah  !  Why  bid  me  recollect, 
you  plead  in  vain — begone,  or  I'll   seize  you  as  a 

spy-" 

"  You  wont  give  the  poor  woman  her  flour." 

"  No." 

"  Then  by  my  country's  faith  and  hopes  of  free- 
dom, you  shall  !"  and  with  a  powerful  arm,  he 
seized  the  guard  by  the  throat  and  hurled  him  to 
the  ground.  "Run,  madam,  run — see  the  guard- 
house is  alive — seize  your  flour,  pass  Vine-street, 
and  you  are  safe."  'Twas  done.  The  guard 
made  an  attempt  to  rise,  when  the  stranger  drew 
a  pistol  and  shot  him  dead.  The  unfortunate  man 
gazed  around  him  with  a  fearless  intrepidity. 
There  was  but  one  way  of  escape,  and  that  through 
the  wood.  Seizing  the  dead  man's  musket,  he 
started  like  a  deer  pursued  by  the  hounds.  "  Shoot 
him  down !  down  with  him!"  was  echoed  from 
one  line  to  another.  The  desperado  was  lost  in 
the  wood,  and  a  general  search  commenced  ;  the 
object  of  their  pursuit  in  the  mean  time  flew  like 
lightning  ;  the  main  guard  was  left  behind,  but 
the  whole  piquet  line  would  soon  be  alarmed — one 
course  alone  presented  itself,  and  that  was  to 
mount  his  horse,  which  was  concealed  among  the 
bushes,  and  gallop  down  to  the  Delaware  ;  a  boat 
was  already  there  for  him.  The  thought  was  no 
sooner  suggested  than  it  was  put  in  execution. 
He  mounted  his  horse,  and,  eluding  the  alarmed 
guards,  had  nearly  reached  the  Delaware. 

Here  he  found  himself  headed,  and  hemmed 
in  by  at  least  fifty  exasperated  soldiers.  One 
sprang  from  behind  a  tree,  and  demanded  imme- 
diate surrender.  "  'Tis  useless  to  prevaricate — 
you  are  now  our  prisoner,  and  your  boat,  which 
before  excited  suspicion,  is  now  in  our  possession." 
"Son  of  a  slave  !  slave  to  a  king  I  how  dare  you 
to  address  a  freeman  !  Surrender  yourself — a 
Doale  never  surrendered  himself  to  any  man,  far 
less  to  a  blinded  poltroon — away,  or  die;"  and  lie 
attempted  to  pass.  The  guard  levelled  his  gun  ; 
but  himself  was  levelled  to  the  dust ;  the  ball  of 
Doale's  pistol  had  been  swifter  than  his  own.  His 
case  was  now  truly  desperate  ;  behind  him  was 
the  whole  line  of  guards — on  the  north  of  him  the 
Frankford  piquets,  and  on  the  left  of  him  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  filled  with  British  troops. 

One  way  and  only  one  presented  itself,  and 
was  to  cross  the  river.  He  knew  his  horse 
plunged  in — a  shout  succeeded,  and  ere  he  reach- 
ed half  the  distance,  twenty  armed  boats  were  in 
swift  pursuit.  His  noble  horse  dashed  through 
the  Delaware,  his  master  spurred  him  on  w'ith 
double  interest  while  the  balls  whistled  around 
him.  The  tide  was  running  down,  when  he  reach- 
ed the  Jersey  shore,  he  found  himself  immedi- 
ately opposite  the  old  slip  at  Market- street.  On 
reaching  the  shore  he  turned  round,  took  out  a 
pistol,  and  with  steady  aim,  fired  at  the  first  boat ; 
a  man  fell  over  the  side  and  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 
He  then  disappeared  in  the  wood.  The  angry, 
harassed  and  disappointed  pursuers  gave  one 
look,  one  curse,  and  returned  to  the  Pennsylvania 
shore,  fully  believing,  that,  if  he  was  not  the  devil, 
he  was  at  least  one  of  his  principal  agents. 
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DEFEAT  OF  GENERAL  BRADDOCK. 

On  the  opposite  page  we  present  the  reader  with 
an  engraved  representation  of  the  defeat  of  General 
Braddock.  The  artist,  Mr.  J.  G.  Chapman,  has 
selected  for  the  subject  of  his  design,  the  moment 
that  General  Braddock  is  carried  from  the  field  mor- 
tally wounded ;  Lieutenant  Washington  assuming 
the  command,  and  with  his  Virginia  troops,  covering 


vice  of  Washington,  who  wished  to  Jead  with  his 
Virginians,  the  British  grenadiers  marched  in  front, 
about  half  a  mile  ahead  ;  the  Virginia  troops  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  rest  of  tiie  army  brought  up  the 
rear.  The  ground  was  covered  with  whortleberry 
bushes  reaching  to  the  horses'  bellies,  until  they 
gained  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  commanded  an  ex- 
tensive  prospect  far   ahead.     Here   a   council  was 


the  retreat  of  the  British,  and  saving  the  corps  from    held,  during  which,  the  traditionarj'  authority  I  fol- 
utter  annihilation.     The  best  narrative  of  the  action    ^ow  describes  Braddock  as  standing  with  a  fusee  in 


that  we  can  present,  is  contained  in  the  interesting 
Life  of  Washington,  by  that  distinguished  author,  J. 
K.  Paulding,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows  : — 

General  Braddock  had  landed  at  the  capes  of 
Virginia,  and  proceeded  to  Williamsburgh,  the  seat 
of  govermuent,  where  he  consulted  with  Governour 
Dinwiddie.  He  incjuired  for  Colonel  Washington, 
with  whose  character  he  was  well  acquainted,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  him.  On  being  informed 
of  his  resignation,  and  the  cause,  he  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  thai  "  he  was  a  lad  of  sense  and  spirit, 
and  had  acted  as  became  a  soldier  and  a  man  of 
honour."  He  immediately  wrote  him  a  pressing  in- 
vitation to  assume  the  situation  of  volunteer  aidde- 
carap,  which  involved  no  question  of  rank,  and 
which,  after  consultation  with  his  family,  was  ac- 
cepted. Washington  once  more  resumed  his  mil- 
itary career,  by  joining  the  British  forces  at  Bel- 
haven. 

These  were  shortly  after  reinforced  by  three  com- 
panies of  Virginia  riflemen,  raised  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  and  consisting  of  as  brave  hardy  spirits 
as  ever  drew  a  trigger.  This  accession  made  the 
army  about  two  thousand  strong,  and  with  these,  in 
the  month  of  June,  1755,  Braddock  set  forth  in  his 
march  through  the  wilderness,  from  whence  he  and 
many  others  of  his  companions  never  returned. 

The  troops  under  Braddock  marched  in  two  di- 
visions to  the  old  station  at  the  Little  meadows.  On 
the  way,  Washington  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  and 
became  so  ill,  that  the  commanding  officer  insisted 
upon  his  remaining  until  the  rear  of  the  army  came 
up  under  Colonel  Dunbar.  He  consented,  much 
against  his  will  ;  but  the  instant  he  was  able,  pushed 
on  and  joined  Braddock  the  evening  before  he  fell 
into  that  fatal  ambuscade,  where  he  perished  with 
many  other  gallant  spirits,  not  in  a  blaze  of  glory, 
bat  in  the  obscurity  of  the  dismal  forests. 

Washington,  oti  rejoining  the  army,  urged  upon 
General  Braddock  the  necessity  of  increasing  and 
incessant  caution.  He  dwelt  much  on  the  silent, 
unseen  motions  of  the  warriours  of  the  woods,  who 
come  like  birds  on  the  wing,  without  being  preceded 
by  any  indications  of  their  approach,  or  leaving  a 
trace  behind  them.  But  the  fate  of  Braddock  was 
decreed ;  or  rather,  his  own  conduct  sealed  that 
destiny  which  ever  follows  at  the  heels  of  folly  and 
impriidence.  He  despised  the  advice  of  wisdom 
and  experience,  and  bitterly  did  he  suffer  the  penalty. 
The  silly  pride  of  a  British  officer  disdained  the 
lessons  of  a  provincial  youth,  who  had  never  fought 
on  the  bloody  plains  of  Flanders.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  superiority  affected  by  the  natives 
of  England  over  those  of  the  American  colonies, 
was  one  of  the  silent  yet  effective  causes  of  the 
Revolution. 

The  army  halted  at  Cumberland,  for  some  days, 
and  then  proceeded  to  its  ruin.     Contrary  to  the  ad- 


his  right  hand,  the  breech  on  the  ground,  and  rub- 
bing the  leaves  with  his  toe,  as  if  in  great  perplex- 
ity, without  saying  a  word. 

The  consultation  over,  they  proceeded  onward 
through  the  deep  woods,  the  order  of  march  being 
changed,  and  the  infantry  in  advance.  When  within 
about  seven  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne,  and  passing 
through  a  narrow  defile,  a  fire  from  some  ambushed 
enemy  arrested  their  march,  and  laid  many  a  soldier 
dead  on  the  ground.  Nothing  was  seen  but  the 
smoke  of  the  unerring  rifle  rising  above  the  tops  of 
the  woods,  and  nothing  heard  but  the  report  of  the 
fatal  weapons.  There  was  a  dead  silence  among 
the  savages  and  their  allies,  who,  masked  behind 
the  trees,  were  equally  invisible  with  the  great  king 
of  terrours,  whose  work  they  were  performing. 

The  army  of  Braddock,  and  the  general  himself, 
were  both  taken  by  surprise,  and  the  consequence 
was,  a  total  neglect  or  forgetfulness  of  the  proper 
mode  of  defence  or  attack. 

The  army  of  Braddock  suffered  a  total  defeat. 
The  survivors  retreated  across  the  Monongahela, 
where  they  rested,  and  the  general  breathed  his 
last.  His  gallant  behaviour  during  the  trying  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed,  and  his  death,  which 
in  some  measure  paid  the  penalty  of  his  foolhardi- 
hood,  have  preserved  to  his  memory  some  little 
respect,  and  for  his  fate  perhaps  more  sympathy 
than  it  merited.  He  was  one  of  those  military  men 
of  little  character  and  desperate  fortime,  which 
mother-countries  are  accustomed  to  send  out,  for 
the  purpose  of  foraging  in  the  rich  fields  of  their 
colonies.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  command  by 
Colonel  Dunbar,  who  ordered  all  the  stores,  except 
such  as  were  indispensably  necessary,  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  sought  safety,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
European  troops,  in  the  distant  repose  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  where  he  placed  the  army  in  winter- 
quarters  in  the  dog-days,  leaving  Virginia  to  the 
protection  of  her  gallant  rangers. 

The  conduct  of  the  British  troops  on  this  occa- 
sion, was,  though  perhaps  natural  in  the  terrible  and 
untried  situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  such  as 
to  excite  the  contempt  of  Washington  and  his  pro- 
vincials, to  whom  the  escape  of  the  surviving  reg- 
ulars was  entirely  owing.  It  was  he  and  they  that 
exclusively  made  head  against  the  invisible  enemy, 
and  finally  so  checked  his  proceedings,  as  to  secure 
a  quiet  retreat  to  a  place  of  security.  But  for  them, 
in  all  probability,  scarce  a  man  would  have  escaped. 
The  British  officers  behaved  with  great  gallantry, 
and  upward  of  sixty  of  them  were  either  killed  or 
wounded ;  but  the  privates  exhibited  nothing  but 
cowardice,  confusion,  and  disobedience  ;  and  it 
seems  quite  probable  that  Washington  here  learned 
a  secret  which  was  of  infinite  service  in  his  future 
career,  by  teaching  him  that  British  grenadiers  were 
not  invincible. 
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The  provincial  troops,  on  the  contrary,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Washington,  "  behaved  hiie 
raen,"  to  use  his  own  language.  Out  of  three  com- 
panies that  were  in  the  action,  but  thirty  survived. 
The  regulars,  on  the  contrary,  "  ran  away  like  sheep 
before  liounds,"  leaving  every  thing  to  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy.  "  When  we  endeavoured  to  rally  them," 
continues  Washington,  in  his  letter  to  the  governour 
of  Virginia,  "  in  hopes  of  regaining  the  ground  we 
had  lost,  and  what  was  left  on  it,  it  was  with  as  little 
success,  as  if  we  had  attempted  to  have  stopped  the 
wild  bears  of  the  mountain,  or  the  rivulets  with  out 
feet." 


To  Preserve  Specimens  in  Natural  History 
To  preserve  the  skins  of  animals  for  exliiliition,  ar- 
senical soap  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  perfect 
guaril  against  vermin,  and  is  prepared  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  viz.  camphor  5  oz. ;  arsenic  in  powder, 
2  lbs. ;  white  soap,  2  lbs. ;  salt  of  tartar,  12  oz. ;  chalk 
in  powder,  4  oz.  Rub  this  thoroughly  over  the  in- 
ner surface,  and  afterward  stufT  the  animal  for  the 
case. 


THE  PRAIRIES. 


The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Western  world 
is  the  prairies.  There  are  districts  both  in  South 
America  and  in  Asia,  the  pampas  and  the  steppes, 
to  which  they  have  been  compared,  but  perhaps 
without  sufl'icient  reason.  In  Europe  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  part  of  the  surface  assumes  the  form  and 
exhibits  the  same   phenomena. 

Some  hold,  that  the  whole  of  the  vast  region  over 
which  they  extend,  was  once  submerged,  and  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  support  of  this  theory.  They 
appear,  however,  under  various  forms,  and  from  ob- 
servation 1  should  divide  them  into  three  great  di- 
visions :  the  "  oak-openings,"  the  rich  level  or  rol- 
ling prairie  interspersed  with  belts  and  points  of  tim- 
ber, and  the    vast  steril  prairies  of  the  Far  West. 

And  first,  the  "oak-openings,"  so  termed  from  their 
distinctive  feature  of  the  varieties  of  oak  which  are 
seen  scattered  over  them,  interspersed  at  times  with 
pine,  black-walnut,  and  other  forest-trees,  which 
spring  from  a  rich  vegetable  soil,  generally  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  agriculture.  The  surface  is  ordi- 
narily dry  and  rolling.  The  trees  are  of  medium 
growth,  and  rise  from  a  grassy  turf  seldom  encumber- 
ed with  brushwood,  hut  not  unfre(|uently  broken  by 
jungles  of  rich  and  gaudy  flowering  ])lants  and  ot 
dwarf  sumach.  Among  the  "oak-openings,"  you  find 
some  of  the  most  lovely  landscape  of  the  West,  and 
travel  for  miles  and  miles  through  varied  park 
scenery  of  natural  growth,  with  all  the  diversity  of 
gently  swelling  hill  and  dale — here,  trees  grouped, 
or  standing  single — and  there,  arranged  in  long 
avenues,  as  though  by  human  hands,  with  slips  of 
open  meadow  between.  Sometimes,  the  openings 
are  interspersed  with  numerous  clear  lakes,  and 
with  this  addition  become  enchantingly  beautiful. 
But  few  of  these  reservoirs  have  any  apparent  inlet. 
They  are  fed  by  subterraneous  springs  or  the  rains, 
and  lose  their  surplus  waters  by  evaporation.  Many 
lie  in  singularly-formed  hollows,  reflecting  in  their 
clear  bosoms  the  varied   scenery  of  the   swelling 


banks,  and  the  alternation  of  wood  and  meadow 
Michigan  and  Illinois  abound  with  these  "oak-open- 
ings." Beyond  the  Mississippi  they  also  occur ;  but 
there  they  hardly  form  a  distinct  feature,  while  on 
this  side  they  would  appear  to  form  a  transition  from 
the  dense  American  forest  to  the  wider  "rolling 
prairie,"  which  further  west  ordinarily  bounds  the 
thick  forest  without  any  such  character  of  country 
intervening. 

The  rich  "  rolling  prairie,"  which  would  form  the 
second  division,  presents  other  features,  and  in  a 
great  degree  another  vegetation.  These  prairies 
abound  with  the  thickest  and  most  luxuriant  belts  of 
forest,  or  as  they  are  called  "  timbers  ;"  appearing 
interspersed  over  the  open  face  of  the  country  in 
bands  or  patches  of  every  possible  form  and  size  ; 
sometimes  checkering  the  landscape  at  short  inter- 
vals, and  at  other  times  miles  and  miles  apart.  They 
present  wide  and  slightly  undulating  tracts  of  the 
rankest  herbage  and  flowers — many  ridges  and  hol- 
lows filled  with  purple  thistles — ponds  covered  with 
aquatick  plants  ;  and  in  Missouri,  I  always  observed 
that  these  "rolling  prairies,"  occupied  the  higher 
portions  of  the  country,  the  descent  to  the  forested 
bottoms,  being  invariably  over  steep  and  stony  de- 
clivities. The  depth  and  richness  of  the  soil  on 
these  lands  are  almost  incredible,  and  the  edges  of 
the  bands  of  forest  are  consequently  a  favourite 
haunt  of  the  emigrant  settler  and  backwoodsman. 
The  game  is  usually  abundant.  Over  this  class  of 
prairie  the  fire  commonly  passes  in  the  autumn,  and 
to  this  cause  alone  the  open  state  of  the  country  is 
ascribed  by  many;  as,  whenever  a  few  years  elapse 
without  the  conflagration  touching  a  district,  iho 
thick-sown  seeds  of  the  slumbering  forest,  with 
which  the  rich  vegetable  mould  seems  to  be  laden, 
spring  up  from  the  green  sod  of  the  country.  The 
surface  is  first  covered  with  brushwood  composed 
of  sumach,  hazel,  wild-cherry,  and  oak  ;  and  if  the 
fire  be  still  kept  out,  other  forest-trees  follow. 

From  those  we  pass  to  the  vast  boundless  prairiets 
of  the  far  West — such  as  we  skirted  beyond  Fori 
Gibson,  unbroken,  save  by  the  forest  rising  on  the 
alluvium  of  some  river  shore  below  their  level,  or  by 
the  skirts  of  knotted  and  harsh  oak-wood  of  stunted 
growth — thick  without  luxuriance,  such  as  the  Cross 
Timbers  of  disagreeable  memory.  These  prairies 
seem  to  occupy  the  highest  parts  of  the  table-land 
toward  the  courses  of  the  great  rivers  and  thi'ir  trib- 
utaries. Here  the  soil  is  poor  in  the  extreme,  and 
charged  with  iron  and  salt  ;  the  water  is  scarce  and 
bad,  and  the  grass  is  luxuriant.  They  abound  with 
abrupt  and  peculiarly-shaped  flinty  hdls,  swelling  up 
from  the  general  level — great  salt  plains — rock  salt 
— and  occasionally  with  isolated  rocks  rising  from 
the  surlace,  with  steep  perpendicular  sides,  as  though 
cut  by  the  hand  of  man,  standing  alone  in  the  midst 
of  the  desert,  a  wonder  to  the  Indian  and  the  trapper. 

The  outline  of  these  prairies  is  grand  and  majes- 
tick  in  the  extreme.  They  are  rarely  perfectly  level. 
As  you  advance,  one  immense  sea  of  yrass  swells  to 
the  horizon  after  another,  unbroken  for  leagues  by 
rock  or  tree.  They  are  the  home  of  the  bison,  and 
the  hunting-ground  of  the  unfettered  Indian  of  the 
North  and  West. 
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THE    BATTLE    OF    LONG-ISLAND 

BY   SAMUEL  WARD,  JH.  ESQ. 

From  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  for  April,  1939. 

All  knowledge  is  but  history.  Each  fragment  of 
the  material  world  reveals  a  story  of  time  and  change, 
remote  and  endless.  The  principle  is  derived  from 
facts  which  symbolize  the  histories  of  observation 
and  experiment,  and  these,  in  turn,  involve  those  of 
the  sage  and  philosopher,  of  their  predecessors,  and 
of  by-gone  ages.  Upon  each  visible  object  is  writ- 
ten, in  familiar  or  in  unknown  characters,  its  histo- 
ry ;  and  if  we  but  knew  the  physiognomy  of  inani- 
mate as  well  as  of  living  creations,  earth,  stone,  and 
plant  would  exhibit,  as  indeed  they  often  do,  to  the 
naturalist,  expressions  as  indicative  of  their  past,  as 
is  man's  countenance,  with  its  furrow  of  care,  or 
smile  of  joy,  with  passion's  glow  or  its  ashes,  of  his 
life  and  actions.  The  face  of  the  globe,  with  the 
living  imprint  of  God's  hand  upon  it,  unfolds  a  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  the  display  of  omnipotence,  and 
we  personify  the  history  of  our  race,  imbodying  its 
undying  passions  and  imperfections,  and  reproducing 
its  mortal  and  perishable  beauty.  The  variegated 
cheek  and  scented  breath  of  the  flower,  fade  and  ex- 
pire in  autumn  ;  the  vegetative  life  abides  until  the 
coming  spring.  All  these  proclaim  the  insignificance 
of  time,  the  majesty  of  eternity. 

While  the  history  of  human  nature  is  indelibly 
traced  in  each  successive  family  of  men,  that  of  hu- 
man creations  has  to  be  recorded  in  the  archive,  and 
rescued  from  the  crumbling  column.  The  work  of 
the  Almighty,  the  living  principle  and  its  attendants, 
dies  not ;  the  traces  of  men's  labour  are  washed 
away  by  the  succeeding  tide.  But  here  and  there, 
where  the  forms  have  been  preserved,  they  seem, 
when  compared  to  the  divine  productions,  not  unlike 
the  precise  diagram,  beside  the  harmonious  and 
waving  outlines  of  external  natural  beauty.  The 
history  we  cultivate,  is  the  natural  history  of  society, 
of  the  joint  efforts  of  bodies  of  men,  to  render  the 
earth  habitable  for  its  increasing  populations,  and 
these,  in  turn,  worthy  the  dwelling's  protection,  and 
grateful  for  its  nourishment.  Do  not  the  nations 
of  antiquity  appear  to  have  lived,  and  flourished,  and 
toiled,  that  we  might  succeed  to  their  power,  inherit 
their  experience,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labours  ? 
So  also  are  we  the  servants  of  posterity.  The  road 
is  an  emblem  of  the  destiny  of  those  who  made  it ; 
built  for  the  use  of  a  generation,  passed  over  as  the 
path  to  some  near  or  distant  land,  succeeding  races 
inquire  not  whose  hands  constructed  it.  They,  too, 
are  travelling  toward  their  journey's  end. 

History  and  times  are  ours  ;  the  index  and  dial- 
plate  which  measure  our  span,  the  foundations  of  our 
knowledge,  and  the  standard  of  our  computation,  the 
instruments  of  spiritual  and  material  comparison. 
But  the  one  sits,  like  a  queen,  upon  a  throne,  robed 
in  purple,  a  sceptre  in  her  hand,  and  on  her  brow  a 
diadem,  wherein  each  race  of  men  enshrine  a  new 
jewel.  Heroes  and  statesmen  are  her  courtiers,  and 
the  brightest  shapes  of  human  intelligence  hover 
around  her.  The  other  is  creation's  slave,  fate's 
executioner  ;  unerringly  reckoning  the  debt  of  man 
and  of  nature,  the  minutes  of  life,  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  He  reaps,  with  a  pitiless  scythe, 
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"Harvests  of  souls  by  Hope  matured, 
Garlands  of  self-devoted  flowers ; 
The  spirit  bright  to  life  scarce  lured, 

The  heart  that  mourns  its  saddened  hours.' 

Had  authentick  records  preserved  for  us  the  whole 
experience  of  nations,  the  precious  inheritance  would 
have  permanently  advanced  our  material  progress  ; 
and  in  a  still  greater  degree  will  the  heritage  of  ac- 
curate memorials  of  the  men  and  events  of  modern 
civilization,  of  the  motives  of  the  one,  and  the  causes 
of  the  other,  enlighten  posterity  in  the  path  of  human 
improvement.  The  traces  of  early  society  are  proofs 
of  material  and  sensual  progress  ;  as  for  instance, 
the  pyramid,  and  the  bracelet  upon  the  arm  of  the 
lonely  king  entombed  within  its  giant  walls.  These 
are  points  of  departure  ;  for  the  distance  accomplish- 
ed may  be  measured  ;  not  so  the  route  beyond.  It  is 
true,  we  know  the  virtues  or  the  crimes  of  a  few,  in 
those  days,  when  nations  rose  and  fell,  even  as  they 
now  expand,  and  when  the  many  felt  not.  They  are 
now  the  lords  of  the  earth.  But  only  since  the  fiat 
lux  of  Guttemberg,  have  "the  people"  begun  to  real- 
ize their  ItJng-withheld  inheritance;  and  events  are 
now  chronicled  less  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  living, 
or  the  curiosity  of  the  unborn,  less  for  purposes  of 
narration  and  romance,  than  to  show  the  increased 
capabilities  of  man,  and  swell  the  page  of  his  moral 
experience. 

Apart  from  the  higher,  the  epochal  incidents  in 
the  life  of  humanity,  the  epitomes  of  years,  deeds, 
and  nations,  there  are  events  which  do  not  claim  to 
be  inscribed  upon  the  page  of  general  history  ;  and 
yet,  from  the  deep  local  influence  they  once  exer- 
cised, still  preserve  a  commemorative  interest,  and 
convey  an  impressive  lesson.  The  great  war  of  our 
independence  is  rife  with  such  ilhistrations.  Its 
memories  and  heroes  crowd  so  thickly  near  us,  that 
its  history  cannot  yet  be  written.  But  as  each  day 
adds  to  the  legendary  store,  and  we  draw  nigh  the 
hour  when  it  may  be  traced,  time  silently  distils  the 
mass  of  events,  and  the  mingled  vapours  which  as- 
cend from  the  alembick,  will  be  condensed  by  im- 
partiality into  truth. 

The  events  we  are  about  to  recall,  occurred  in 
New  York  and  its  vicinity,  between  the  months  of 
September,  1775,  and  September,  1776.  I  am  aware 
that  these  varying  scenes  and  imperfect  sketches 
may  resemble  a  phantasmagoria,  rather  than  pencil- 
lings  of  men  and  of  actions.  But  they  will  be  ex- 
hibited upon  a  curtain,  stained  with  as  noble  blood  as 
was  ever  shed  in  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  and  though 
the  hand  that  holds  the  transparent  glass,  be  a  feeble 
one  ;  though  faint  the  colours,  and  indistinct  the  out- 
lines ;  the  personages  and  scenes  are  not  fictitious  or 
fanciful  ;  but  once  stood  gallantly  forth,  with  drawn 
sword  or  levelled  musket,  relieved  by  a  battle-cloud 
rising  from  ground  so  near,  that  a  cannon  fired  there 
at  this  moment,  would  startle  with  its  reverberations 
the  peaceful  echoes  around  us. 

The  revolution  was  hardly  three  months  old.  But 
already  from  the  cradle  of  liberty  it  had  strangled  its 
serpents  at  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill.  The  Amer- 
ican army,  encamped  around  Boston,  owned  Wash- 
ington's command,  and  held  at  bay  the  beleagured 
British.  In  the  oppressed  colonies,  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistance had  organized  the  resolute  yeomanry ;  and 
with  the  victories  inscribed  upon  the  national  escut- 
cheon, the  patriotick  chord  was  vibrating  in  every 
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heart.  War  had  not  yet  disturbed  our  goodly  city, 
which  lay  in  unconscious  repose,  on  the  mellow 
night  of  the  twenty-third  of  August,  1775.  One  or 
two  riots,  the  result  of  political  faction,  rather  than  of 
unadulterated  relieliion,  alone  gave  tokens  of  a  tur- 
bulent spirit.  The  English  governour,  Tryon,  still 
dwelt  here,  an  object  of  courtesy,  though  of  mistrust. 
In  the  North  river,  off  the  fort,  lay  the  Asia,  a  Brit- 
ish man-of-war,  with  whose  presence  people  had 
become  familiar.  The  publick  mind  was  in  a  state 
of  vague  apprehension.  It  remained  for  its  hopes 
and  fears  to  assume  a  definite  shape. 

Toward  midnight,  our  forefathers  were  aroused 
from  their  first  slumbers  by  the  thunder  of  artillery. 
At  that  silent  hour,  the  ominous  sounds  were  un- 
welcome visitants.  The  cannon  peals  were  relieved 
by  the  sharp  discharge  of  musketry  ;  and  the  still- 
ness that  ensued,  was  occasionally  broken  by  the 
hasty  footsteps  of  one  summoned  to  his  duty,  with 
unbuckled  sabre  trailing  on  the  ground,  or  by  the 
agitated  cry  of  a  helpless  woman,  fleeing  from  the 
audible  danger.  Drums  beat  to  arms,  volley  after 
volley  announced  the  continuation  of  strife  ;  and  the 
half-wakened  dreamer  no  longer  mistook  these  cries 
of  war  for  echoes  of  the  eastern  battles.  As  the 
night  advanced,  one  body  of  men  succeeding  another 
was  revealed  by  the  blaze  of  torches,  and  the  cum- 
brous wheels  of  the  field-piece  they  were  dragging, 
seemed  to  leave  reluctantly  the  scene  of  conflict. 
By-and-by,  troops  of  dwellers  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  town,  escaped  through  the  streets,  from  their 
menaced  or  shattered  abodes,  in  confusion  and  fear. 
Was  the  enemy  in  the  city  ?  the  Battery  taken  ? 
Were  the  troops  forced  to  retreat  before  a  victorious 
foe  ?  These  interrogatories  were  breathed  rather 
than  spoken,  or  if  put,  were  not  answered.  It  was 
a  memorable  night,  and  something  seemed  to  have 
delayed  the  approach  of  morning. 

The  town  was  early  astir.  At  break  of  day,  many 
inhabitants  were  seen  issuing  from  their  dwellings, 
and  wending  their  way  to  the  Battery.  To  those  al- 
ready assembled  there,  when  night  uprolled  her  cur- 
tain o(  clouds,  the  glowing  dawn  that  shot  over  our 
noble  bay,  disclosed  traces  of  disorder,  and  ravages 
of  cannon-ball,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
the  smoke  still  ascending  from  the  angry  artillery  to 
the  powder-stained  rigging  of  the  Asia.  Moreover, 
the  field-pieces,  which  but  yesterday  guarded  the 
Battery,  were  gone.  These  the  timid  accepted  as 
tokens  of  danger,  and  prepared  to  depart ;  the  in- 
trepid hailed  them  as  auspicious  omens  of  future 
victories. 

The  twenty-one  pieces  of  ordnance  had  been  re- 
moved, by  order  of  the  provincial  Congress.  Cap- 
tain John  Lamb's  artillery  corps,  and  the  "  Sons  of 
Liberty,"  headed  by  "  King  Sears,"  were  the  heroes 
of  the  adventure.  The  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  pro- 
tect these  royal  stores,  had  proved  unavailing. 
Warned  of  the  intended  movement,  Captain  Vande- 
put,  of  the  Asia,  detached  an  armed  barge  to  watch, 
and  if  needful,  interfere  with,  its  execution.  A 
musket  discharged  from  this  boat,  drew  Captain 
Lamb's  volley,  and  a  man  on  board  was  killed.  The 
Asia  fired  three  cannon.  The  drum  beat  to  arms  in 
the  city.  The  man-of-war  sustained  the  cannonade. 
Three  citizens  were  wounded,  and  the  upper  parts  of 
various  houses  near  Whitehall  and  the  Fort,  received 
much  injury.     A  son  of  Captain  Lamb,  whose  regi- 


ment covered  the  cannon's  retreat,  is  now  living  in, 
this  city,  and  in  the  rooms  of  the  '■  Historical  Socie- 
ty" may  be  seen  one  of  the  very  balls  fired  into  New 
York  that  night. 

Captain  Sears,  the  other  leader  of  this  exploit 
was  one  of  our  earliest  patriots.  As  far  back  as  the 
fifth  of  March,  1775,  in  an  encounter  between  the 
Whigs  and  the  Tories,  the  latter,  being  worsted, 
were  said  to  have  dispersed,  lest  King  Sears,  as  he 
was  called  in  ridicule,  in  his  fury  should  head  a  mob, 
and  do  them  some  capital  injury.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Provincial  Congress,  had 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  excitements  occa- 
sioned by  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  and  was  in  after 
months  warmly  recommended  by  General  Washing- 
ton to  Major  General  Lee,  for  his  zeal  and  fidelity. 
Immediately  after  this  affair,  he  disappeared  from 
our  city,  and  sought,  in  Connecticut,  livelier  sympa- 
thies than  were  then  to  be  encountered  here. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  Asia  affair,  and  of  its 
consequences,  may  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the 
"New  York  Gazette,"  a  newspaper  issued  in  those 
days  from  the  southeast  corner  of  Wall  and  Pearl 
streets,  by  one  James  Rivington,  a  loud-voiced  royal- 
ist. It  is  almost  impossible  to  turn  over  its  time- 
stained  leaves,  filled  with  the  records  of  frivolity 
and  faction,  of  benevolence  and  crime,  of  the  current 
opinions  and  absurdities,  and  of  the  wants  and  sup- 
plies of  an  olden  day,  without  reflecting  on  that 
strangest  feature  of  modern  times,  the  press,  or  im- 
agining how  different  would  be  our  views  of  remote 
ages,  had  the  nations  we  admire,  possessed  so  au- 
thentick  a  source  of  history.  The  Romans  have  been 
shown  by  a  recent  French  writer,*  to  have  had  their 
journals  ;  but  these  did  not,  like  ours,  chronicle  the 
wishes  and  feelings,  the  hopes  and  the  vices,  of  the 
many;  else  we  should  not  eternally  deplore  lost  de- 
cades, or  incur  danger  of  having  our  early  faith  con- 
troverted by  the  ingenuity  of  a  Niehbuhr. 

James  Rivington  was,  then,  the  editorial  and  pro- 
prietary publisher  of  the  "  New  York  Gazette,"  and 
as  the  opposite  party  subsided  in  the  expression 
of  its  political  sentiments,  and  loyalism  was  no  long- 
er in  terrour  of  a  Sears,  he  not  only  gave  free  vent  to 
his  own  views,  but  so  far  forgot  himself,  as  sadly  to 
abuse  those  of  his  radical  neighbours.  Emboldened 
by  their  quiet  reception  of  his  denunciations,  he  ex- 
pressed these  in  still  more  forcible  tones,  and  doubt- 
less exulted  in  this  victory  over  whig  opinions. 

It  was  high  noon,  on  Thursday  the  twenty-third 
of  November.  The  Gazette  had  been  issued  that 
morning,  and  the  worthy  editor  was  seated  in  his 
cabinet,  exanuning  the  new-born  sheet,  just  like  any 
gentleman  of  the  press  of  our  day,  when  the  sound 
of  hoofs  on  the  pavement  beneath,  drew  his  attention 
to  the  window.  Looking  out  into  the  street,  he  be- 
held with  dismay,  his  old  enemy.  King  Sears,  at  the 
head  of  an  armed  troop  of  horsemen,  drawn  up  be- 
fore his  door.  The  men  and  their  leader  dismounted 
with  the  utmost  deliberation,  and  a  part  of  them  en- 
tered the  printer's  abode.  A  few  moments  after,  he 
saw  his  beloved  printing-press  cast  into  the  street, 
and  heard  the  tumult  raised  in  the  compositors'  room 
above  him,  by  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  demoli- 
tion. To  his  despair,  the  materials  thrown  upon  the 
pavement  were  speedily  transferred  to  the  dock,  and 
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he  invaders  sallied  forth  with  many  a  pound  of  I  he  induced  Congress  to  take  Us  jurisdiction  out  of 


precious  types  in  iheir  pockets  and  handkerchiefs. 
A  large  crowd,  collected  by  so  unusual  an  event, 
stooil  aloof,  quiet  spectators  of  the  scene.  The  cav- 
aliers reniduiited  their  steeds,  and  rode  off  toward 
Connecticut,  whence  they  came,  and  where,  as  was 
subseiiueutly  ascertained,  the  offending  types  were 
melted  down  to  bullets.  Thus  liberty  assailed  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  balls  whiloine  cast 
with  joy  into  types  reassumed  their  pristine  shape 
and  destination  ;  the  ploughshare  was  reconverted 
to  the  sword. 

Although  no  opposition  was  offered  to  these  pro- 
ceedings, by  the  body  of  citizens  assembled  near 
Rivingioii's  door,  there  stood  upon  a  neighbouring 
stoop,  a  lad  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  an  eye  ol 
fire,  and  an  angry  arm,  haranguing  the  multitude  in  a 
tone  of  earnest  eloquence.  He  urged  that  order 
should  be  preserved  ;  appealing  warmly  to  the  dig- 
nity of  citizenship,  "  which,"  said  he,  "  should  not 
brook  an  encroachment  of  unlicensed  troops  from 
another  colony,"  and  offering  to  join  in  checking  the 
iutruders'  progre.ss.  The  sins  of  Rivington  could 
not  be  forgiven ;  but  the  youthful  orator  was  listened 
to  with  respectful  deference  by  that  crowd  which 
already  recogni.sed  the  genius  and  fervour  of  Alicx- 
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On  the  following  Thursday,  no  Gazette  appeared, 
whether  on  this  account,  or  because  the  town  digni- 
taries were  rrally  incensed,  this  typographicnl  exe- 
cution created  much  sensation  in  the  province. 
Fancying  it  a  trtuni)ling  on  their  aulharity,  and  a  re- 
proach to  their  vigilance,  the  New  York  Congress 
complained  to  (ioveriiiiur  Trumbull  of  Ccninecticut ; 
and,  dtinandiug  a  restitution  of  the  abducted  types, 
they  observed  that  the  present  contest  ought  not  to 
be  sullied  by  an  attempt  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  We  shall  not  pause  to  weigh  tho  political 
considerations  involved  in  this  inter-colouial  dispute, 
which  may  have  been  the  first  respecting  state  rights. 
While  New  York  artd  Connecticut  were  at  issue, 
poor  Rivington  went  off  to  England,  and  there  the 
matter  ended.  This  event  was  deemed  worthy  the 
attention  of  Congress,  and  seemed  of  sufiicient  im- 
portance to  l)e  laid  before  the  reader.  It  is,  more- 
over, the  only  remarkable  incident  which  preceded 
the  arrival  of  General  Charles  Lee  in  New  York. 

Early  in  1776,  this  brave  but  headstrong  officer, 
begged  to  be  despatched  from  Boston  to  Connecti- 
cut for  the  purpose  of  raising  volunteers,  and  of  re- 
inforcing the  New  Jersey  and  New  York  battalions 
under  his  command.  With  Governour  Trumbull's 
aiil,  (ieneral  Lee  succeeded  in  levying  twelve  hun- 
dred men  among  the  zealous  inhabitants  of  that  sjjir- 
iled  province,  and  reached  New  York  with  his  re- 
cruits (m  the  tourtli  of  February.  He  was  met  on 
the  frontier  by  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  committee 
of  safety,  who  exercised  the  powers  of  government 
during  the  recess  of  our  Provincial  Congress,  that 
he  should  pause  upon  the  borders  of  Connecticut. 
Captain  Parker,  of  the  Asia  man-of-war,  had  mena- 
ced the  town  with  destruction,  should  it  be  entered 
by  any  large  body  of  provincials.  Undismayed  by 
these  threats,  and  disregarding  the  prayer  of  tho 
timid  cor|ioratiou,  Lee  crossed  the  confines.  Lntne- 
diately  after  his  arrival,  conscious  of  the  designs  of  the 
British  in  this  vital  quarter,  and  of  the  need  of  entire 
harmony  between  himself  and  the  local  authorities, 


the  hands  of  these  officers,  and  to  detach  from  their 
own  body,  a  committee  of  three,  who,  with  the  coun- 
cil and  himself,  were  to  confer  upon  a  plan  of  de- 
fence. His  orders  were  to  fortify  the  town,  to  dis- 
arm all  persims  unfriendly  to  the  American  cause, 
and  especially  to  watch  and  counteract  the  move- 
ments of  a  band  of  lories,  assembled  on  Long  Island 
"  serpents,"  says  he,  in  his  characteristick  manner, 
"  which  it  would  be  ruinous  not  to  crush  before  their 
rattles  are  grown."  This  duty  we  may  fancy  him  to 
have  undertaken  with  peculiar  satisfaction.  The 
operations  of  these  lories  and  of  Governour  Tryon, 
their  Coryphius,  would  prove  an  interesting  theme 
of  research.  It  may  be  remarked,  eii  passant,  that 
though  the  city  of  New  York  was  stained  in  those 
days  by  strong  imputations  of  toryism,  the  stigma 
was  unjust.  In  mixtures  of  colours,  it  requires  but 
little  of  a  darker  hue  to  deepen  the  brightest  teints  ; 
and  General  Lee  found  the  majority  "  as  well  affect- 
ed as  any  on  the  continent." 

During  the  short  period  of  his  stay,  this  officer's 
proceedings  were  extremely  active.  His  intended 
fortifications  were  projected  on  a  comprehensive 
scale.  With  an  intelligent  eye,  he  embraced  the 
extensive  localities  to  be  defended,  and  detected 
their  vulnerable  points.  A  redoubt  and  battery  at 
Hellgale  were  destined  to  prevent  ihe  passage  of 
the  enemy's  ships  to  and  fro  in  the  Sound.  Similar 
works  were  contemplated  on  the  North  river,  and 
the  oppugnable  portions  of  the  town  were  refoimed 
and  strengthened.  Long  Island  was  too  important 
a  field  to  escajie  his  vigilance  ;  and  he  fixed,  fur  the 
location  of  an  entrenched  camp,  upon  the  very  spot 
which  subsequentlv  became  the  scene  of  conflict. 

It  were  presumptuous,  nay,  useless,  to  attempt  to 
picture  New  York  as  she  then  was,  when  so  many 
readers,  far  more  vividly  than  the  writer,  realize  from 
memory  tho  vast  alterations  less  than  half  a  century 
has  produced  in  the  metropolis  of  the  new  world. 
On  the  walls  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
rooms,  hang  various  interesting  maps,  whereby  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  those  ancient  features  and  • 
dimensions,  from  which,  to  the  present  magnitude  of 
our  city,  the  transition  is  as  unparalleled  as  it  seems 
incredible.  The  old  Knickerbocker  town  is  laid 
down  on  one  map  as  it  existed  under  the  Stuyvesant 
dominion.  In  another  may  be  found  the  Iviglish 
city,  before  and  after  that  disastrous  fire,  of  which 
the  ravages  are  delineated  in  a  separate  drawing,  by 
an  ancient  eye-witness.  General  Lee's  letters  rep- 
resent military  operations  not  easily  traced  upon  the 
transformed  surface.  Broadway  was  barricaded 
twd  hundred  vards  in  the  rear  of  the  dismantled  fort, 
and  all  the  streets  leading  to  it  were  to  be  defended 
by  barriers.  He  speaks,  too,  of  erecting  batteries 
on  an  eminence,  behind  Trinity  church,  to  picture 
which  to  one's  self,  at  the  present  day,  requires  no 
little  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

I  know  not  whether  these  local  changes  may  in- 
terest the  reader,  but  to  me  they  seem  truthful  illus- 
trations of  our  fleeting  destiny.  Cities  are  the  thea- 
tres of  nations,  where  the  busy  throng  enact  an  end- 
less and  varying  drama,  full  of  life  and  of  reality. 
And,  let  me  ask,  what  object  can  fill  with  a  lonelier 
sense  of  desolation  the  wanderer  beneath  the  stmnjr 
skies  of  Greece,  or  moon-illumined  heaven  of  Italy, 
than  the  crumbling  walls,  the  deserted  benches,  the 
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voiceless  echoes  of  the  theatre,  where  the  living  im- 
personations of  the  poet's  fancy  were  once  deified  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  ?  When  the  ruins  of 
an  old  city  become  in  turn  the  foundations  of  a  new 
one,  the  pilu;riin  vainly  seeks  the  traces  of  the  past, 
and  the  lesson  becomes  still  more  impressive. 

Monuments  commemorale  the  peaceful  traditions, 
and  ruins  the  wars,  of  the  old  world.  Surrounded 
by  the  vestiges  of  the  past,  its  memories  dwell  in 
the  European's  thoughts.  A  tutored  fancy  evokes  at 
will,  from  the  tower  and  the  column,  the  shades  of 
the  departed,  and  history  may  be  realized,  not  in  its 
events  only,  but  in  all  its  pomp  and  studied  detail,  its 
costume  and  its  court.  An  unbroken  chain,  now  of 
golden  now  of  iron  links  ;  here  bright,  there  rusted  ; 
here  jeweled,  and  there  blood-stained  ;  connects  to- 
day with  distant  centuries.  In  Cologne,  the  mind  is 
transported  back  a  thousand  years,  in  Rome,  two 
thousand.  The  edifices  which  tune  hallows,  in  lieu 
of  destroying,  are  the  only  monuments  of  this  new- 
born land. 

The  British  General  Clinton  entered  New  York 
simultaneously  with  General  Lee.  Unaccompanied 
by  any  force,  he  declared  to  the  latter  that  he  had 
only  come  to  pay  his  friend  Tryon  a  visit ;  of  which 
Lee  remarks,  in  a  letter  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
"  if  really  the  case,  it  was  the  most  whimsical  piece 
of  civilily  he  ever  heard  of."  It  was  the  subsequent 
fortune  of  these  generals  to  meet  in  Virginia  and  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  American  officer's  turn  for  the  humorous, 
was  displayed  by  his  giving  our  old  friend  King 
Sears,  when  sent  into  Connecticut  to  beat  up  re- 
cruils,  the  title  of  "  adjutant-general  ;"  a  promotion 
with  which,  he  jocosely  wrote  Washington,  the 
rough  patriot  "  was  much  tickled  ;  it  added  spurs  to 
his  hat."  For  all  nominal  distinctions,  General  Lee 
entertained  unequivocal  contempt,  and  declared  that 
ratsbane  were  far  pleasanter  to  his  moutli,  than  the 
appellation  of  "  Excellency"  he  was  daily  compelled 
to  swallow.  On  the  seventh  of  March,  he  departed 
for  the  South,  where  laurels  awaited  him  among  the 
orange  flowers  of  spring.  Lord  Stirling  was  left  in 
command,  and  the  contemplated  works  were  after- 
ward but  slowly  and  partially  completed. 

The  town  of  Boston  was  evacuated  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  March,  by  the  British,  who  put  to  sea  for 
Halifax.  Crowned  with  this  signal  triumph.  Gen- 
eral Washington  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  four- 
teenth of  April,  with  the  American  army,  which,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  "  had  maintained  their 
ground  against  the  enemy,  under  a  want  of  powder; 
had  disbanded  one  army,  and  recruited  another,  with- 
in musket-shot  of  two-and-twenty  regiments,  the 
flower  of  the  British  force  ;  and  at  last  beaten  them 
into  a  shameful  and  precipitate  retreat,  out  of  the 
strongest  place  on  the  continent,  fortified  at  an  enor- 
mous expense." 

On  the  twenty-third  of  May,  the  commander-in- 
chief  found  himself  at  Philadelphia,  in  conference 
with  congress,  who  had  summoned  him  thither,  to 
devise  remedies  for  the  disastrous  state  of  affairs  in 
Canada.  It  was  there  determined  to  defend  New 
York,  and  the  requisite  men  and  supplies  were  placed 
athisdisposal.  Returning  tothe  city, after  an  absence 
of  fifteen  days,  he  found  great  disafioction  among 
certain  of  the  inhabitants.  This  was  nourished  by 
Governour  Tryon,  who,  from  hia  vessel  at  the  Hook, 


despatched  emissaries  in  every  direction.  A  deep 
plot,  of  his  contriving,  was  only  defeated  by  a  time- 
ly discovery.  His  agents  had  .so  far  pushed  their 
temerity,  as  to  corrupt  not  only  many  in  the  Ameri- 
can camp,  but  even  some  of  the  general's  guard,  a 
soldier  in  which,  was  found  guilty,  and  shot.  The 
object  of  this  conspiracy  was  to  make  Washington  a 
prisoner. 

To  secure  Quebec,  and  redeem  Canada,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  make  a  powerlid  impression  in  the 
South  on  the  other,  and  finally,  to  possess  themselves 
of  New  York,  proved  to  be  the  designs  of  the  Brit- 
ish, during  this  campaign.  A  part  of  their  fleet  from 
Halifax  arrived  oft'  Sandy  Hook  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  June.  The  remainder  followed  within  a 
week,  and  General  Howe  established  his  headquar- 
ters at  Slaten  Island.  In  presence  i<{  a  powerful 
enemy,  gathering  forces  at  the  very  door  of  tlie  city, 
the  troops  were  sumtnoned  to  parade  at  six  o'clock, 
one  bright  afternoon  in  early  July.  The  British  fleet 
lay  in  sight,  and  the  assembled  regiments  knew  not 
whether  they  were  called  together  to  attack  or  to 
repel.  It  was  a  fitting  time  and  [ilace  for  the  procla- 
mation of  that  glorious  document,  each  word  ol 
which,  well  befitting  a  great  nation  speaking  for  it- 
self, found  an  echo  in  every  heart  that  beat  there — 
the  Declaratio.n'  of  I.ndependence.  I  can  con- 
ceive the  beams  of  that  setting  sun  to  have  met  a 
rival  glow  in  the  rudily  cheeks  to  which  the  warm 
blood  mantled,  under  the  inspiring  words  of  liberty, 
drank  in  by  willing  ears.  As  the  address  ended,  a 
shout  of  approbation  rent  the  air.  It  was  not  the 
wild  crv  of  a  senseless  mob  on  a  holyday,  but  the 
voice  of  deterininatioit,  which,  to  the  close  of  that 
war,  was  the  key-note  of  freedom. 

This  event,  which  transmuted  into  free  states,  the 
dependant  colony  and  province,  rolls  up  the  curtnin 
from  before  the  dramatick  portion  of  my  story.  The 
arrival  of  Lord  Howe  from  England,  on  the  twelltli 
of  July,  and  the  daily  reinforcements  of  the  British 
fleet,  from  that  period,  justified  expectations  of  a 
sudden  assault.  Preparations  were  continued  under 
General  Putnam,  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and 
General  Greene  was  on  Long  Island,  superintend- 
ing the  erection  of  a  chain  of  works,  to  fortify  it 
against  the  enemy's  approach.  About  this  time, 
several  of  the  British  vessels,  under  a  favourable 
breeze,  ran  by  the  New  York  batteries,  uninjured 
by  their  fire,  and  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

On  the  eighth  of  August,  General  Washington 
wrote,  that  for  the  several  posts  on  New  York,  Long 
Island,  Governour's  Island,  and  Paulus  Hook, he  had 
but  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
efiective  men,  and  that  to  repel  an  immediate  attack, 
he  could  count  upon  no  other  addition  to  his  num- 
bers, than  a  battalion  from  Maryland,  under  Colonel 
Smallwood.  Opposed  to  him  was  the  entire  British 
force,  united  at  Sandy  Hook,  by  the  middle  of  the 
month,  consisting  of  twenty-four  thousand  men, 
combined  with  a  fleet  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  vessels,  ninety-six  of  which  came  in  from  the 
twellth  to  the  thirteenth.  Let  the  reader  remember, 
that  this  armada  was  afloat  off  Sandy  Hook,  between 
the  Heights  of  Neversink  and  Staten  Island.  And 
who,  on  calling  to  mind  this  event,  and  reflecting 
that,  but  yesterday,  after  a  lapse  of  sixty-two  years, 
a  proud  steamer  was  sent  from  England  to  this  very 
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city,  then  doomed  to  the  fate  of  Carthage,  now  the 
inalienable  ally  of  her  furmer  enemy,  will  deny  thai 
the  growth  of  events  maturing  nations,  is  a  wondrous 
characteristick  of  the  age  ;  a  token  that  in  measure 
as  it  learns  to  ameliorate  its  condition,  humanity  is 
destined  to  cover  the  earth  like  the  forest  tree  ;  and 
fhat  we  do  not,  mayliap,  sufficiently  regard  these  in- 
timations of  a  mighty  future. 

The  details  of  war  were  rapidly  advancing  in  the 
city,  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  intensely 
lixed.  Lead  being  scarce,  the  zealous  burghers  gave 
the  troops  their  window-weights  for  bullets.  Of 
these,  one  house  alone  contributed  twelve  hundred 
and  another  one  thousand  pounds  weight ;  and  I 
doubt  not,  had  bow-strings  been  in  request,  our  patri- 
otick  countrywomen  would  have  hastened,  like  the 
Carthaginians  of  old,  to  olTer  up  their  longest  Iresses 
in  the  service  of  freedom.  As  the  crisis  drew  near, 
the  unseen  anxiety  of  the  commander-in-chief  be- 
came redoubled  bi'ueath  his  clear  eye  and  serene 
brow.  He  was  everywhere,  knowing  no  repose, 
the  indefatigable  guardian  of  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

Already  was  the  army  in  possession  of  that  mem- 
orable address,  so  fervently  breathed  by  the  great 
commander,  while  awaiting  the  attack:  " 'I'he  lime 
is  now  near  at  hand,  which  must  probably  determine 
whether  Americans  are  to  be  freemen  or  slaves  ; 
whether  they  are  to  have  any  property  they  can  call 
their  own  ;  whether  their  houses  and  farms  are  to 
be  pillaged  and  destroyed,  and  they  confined  to  a 
stale  of  wretchedness  from  which  no  human  efforts 
will  probably  deliver  them.  The  fate  of  unborn 
millions  will  now  depend,  under  God,  on  the  courage 
and  conduct  of  this  army.  We  have  therefore  to  re- 
solve to  conquer  or  die  I" 

At  this  juncture.  General  Greene  unhappily  fell 
sick  of  a  fever,  and  the  important  station  on  Lojig 
Island  was  inlrusled  to  General  Sullivan.  It  is  im- 
possible to  compare  the  aims  and  prospects  of  the 
rival  forces,  at  this  period,  without  feeling  how  daring 
was  the  gallantry  of  ihe  Americans,  in  venturing  so 
fearlessly  upon  ihe  unequal  contest. 

The  long-expected  hour  of  attack  arrived  on  the 
twenty-second  of  August,  when  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived of  the  landing  of  the  British  on  Long  Island. 
The  report  of  their  signal  repulse  at  Fort  Moultrie, 
by  the  Americans  under  General  Lee,  reached  our 
camp  on  the  preceding  night,  ami  was  urged  hv 
Washington  as  an  incentive  to  as  proud  exertions  on 
the  coining  occasion. 

By  the  twenty-sixth,  the  British  troops  extended 
from  the  coast  between  Graveseiid  and  Utrecht,  to 
Flalbush  and  Flatlands ;  Colonel  Hand's  reyiinent 
retiring  before  them.  General  Sullivan  was  super- 
seded in  his  command  on  the  Island  by  General  Put- 
nam, and    matters  rapidly  approached  a  deiwurmint. 

The  accompanying  ens;raMng  is  a  sketch  of  ihe 
American  lines  at  Brooklyn,  and  of  the  adjacent 
grounds  on  which  the  battle  was  fought.  On  reiich- 
ing  ihe  encampment,  of  which  he  was  so  hastily 
placed  in  command.  General  Putnam  found  ihc 
American  posiii(ni  secured  by  an  inner  and  an  outer 
line  of  enlreiichTiients.  'J'lie  former  was  protected 
bv  a  strong  position  upon  an  eminence,  near  the 
Wallahoiit  bay,  now  called  Fort  Greene.  The  only 
approach  to  it  was  across  an  isthmus,  formed  on  one 
side  by  the  bay  and  contiguous  swamp,  and  on  llie 
Other,  by  a  creek,  running  in    from  Gowanus  Cove, 


wiih  an  impassable  marsh  on  either  side  of  it.  This 
neck  of  lanil  had  been  skilfully  taken  advantage  of 
by  General  Greene,  and  was  perfectly  defended  by 
the  enlrencliments  in  ils  rear.  The  enemy  were  ex- 
(lected  in  three  directions  ;  along  the  coast,  by  the 
Flalbush  road,  and  by  the  road  which  led  from  Flat 
bush  to  Bedford.  To  face  them  in  these  quarters, 
an  outer  line  of  works  had  been  organized.  A  chain 
of  picquets,  extending  from  Yellow  Hook  round  to 
Flalbush,  were  stationed  from  eminence  to  eminence, 
to  give  timely  warning  of  their  approach  ;  and  the 
avenues  were  guarded  by  temporary  breast-works, 
defending  the  main  passes.  Thus  far,  General  Put- 
nam adopted  the  defensive  measures  of  General 
Greene,  and  these  precautiinis  proved  successful,  in 
the  points  they  were  designed  to  protect. 

From  an  attack  of  the  enemy's  ships  at  the  Nar- 
rows, the  American  rear  was  also  guarded  by  effi- 
cient batteries  at  Red  Hook,  and  on  Governour's 
Island.  General  Sullivan  had  in  charge  the  whole 
line  of  outer  works,  and  was  joined  by  Col.  Hand, 
on  his  withdrawal  from  ihe  coast,  at  the  landing  of 
the  British,  and  by  Colonels  Williams  and  Miles, 
with  their  respective  regiments. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  Americans  ;  their 
numbers  not  exceeding  eight  thousand  eight  hundred 
men.  Their  adversaries,  after  landing  on  the  twenty- 
second,  parted  in  three  divisions.  The  right  wing, 
under  Lord  Coriiwallis  and  Earl  Percy,  extended, 
on  the  twenty-sixth  instant,  from  Flalbush,  toward 
Flatlands,  about  two  miles  in  the  rear.  The  centre, 
composed  of  the  Hessians  under  General  de  Heis- 
ter,  was  posted  at  Flalbush,  and  the  left  wing,on  the 
coast,  was  commanded  by  General  C!rant.  The 
centre  was  about  four,  and  the  right  and  left  wings 
nearly  six  miles  distant  each  fnnii  the  American 
camp.  A  chain  of  thickly-wooded  hills,  called  the 
Heights  of  Gowanus,  and  extending  eastward  lo 
the  extremity  of  the  island,  lay  between  the  two  ar- 
mies. 

The  commander-in-chief  passed  the  whole  day  of 
the  twenty-sixth  at  Brooklyn,  jireparing  for  the  ex- 
pected assault.  On  the  eve  of  this  ilie  first  pitched 
battle  of  the  war,  his  heart  was  full  of  anxiety.  Con- 
soled by  the  conviction  that  evervlhiiig  in  his  power 
had  been  done  to  strengthen  the  American  forces, 
he  relied  now  upon  Providence,  npiui  ihe  justice  ol 
the  cause,  and  iijion  their  bravery.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  day,  he  returned  to  New  York. 

On  that  afternoon,  a  spectator,  to  whom  the  inte- 
riour  of  both  camps  could  have  been  revealed,  might 
have  drawn  a  touching  and  interesting  comparison. 
On  one  side,  the  hardened  veteran  ;  opposed  to  him, 
the  ingenuous  recruit  ;  contrasted  wuh  the  martial 
costume  of  the  British,  ihe  worn  and  homely  gar- 
ments of  the  conlinentals  :  with  ihe  park  of  burnish- 
ed artillery,  a  few  caimon  benight  wiih  blood  ;  with 
polished  arms  and  accouirements,  the  long-rusted 
gun  and  sabre,  lorn  down  from  the  cliimiiey-piece  to 
answer  a  country's  call.  Among  the  British,  a  proud 
and  consci<nis  discipline  ;  among  the  .\mericans,  a 
lie  of  brollierhood,  the  feeling  of  men  who  would  die 
for  each  other,  in  defence  of  an  injured  mother.  Here 
the  proud  oppressor  ;  there  the  patriot,  resolved  lo 
do  or  die. 
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Our  troops  were,  then,  securely  encamped  for 
the  night,  the  watchfires  lighted,  the  sentinels 
posted,  the  hum  of  preparation  over  ;  a  challenge 
was  now  and  then  received  and  answered,  and  a 
guard  relieved.  The  wolf  hero  had  been  late  in 
the  trenches.  It  was  a  still  August  night ;  a  few 
soldiers  lay  within  the  tents ;  many  slept  in  the 
open  air : 

"  Their  knapsacks  spread, 

A  pillow  for  the  resting  head  :" 

arms  and  ammunition  had  been  cleaned  and  in- 
spected, and  the  sword  loosed  in  its  scabbard. 
Beneath  the  precipitous  bank,  flowed  the  ebbing 
waters  of  the  unconscious  bay,  and  the  eye  that 
looked  on  the  city  where  Washington  slept,  found 
protection  in  the  glance.  In  the  ears  of  the  hope- 
ful American  still  resounded  those  stirring  words 
of  the  orderly  book,  and  many  a  heart  beat  as  the 
hand  grasped  the  gun,  the  blade.  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  enemy,  all  was  hushed ;  this  silence, 
mayhap,  was  ominous.  Did  none  within  that 
camp  gaze  with  mistrust  upon  the  dark  and  wood- 
capped  hills  of  Gowanus  1 

At  half  past  two  o'clock,  passing  clouds  ob- 
scured the  harvest  moon ;  the  night  waxed  gloomy, 
and  the  air  chill.  Suddenly,  a  sharp  report  of 
musketry,  in  the  direction  of  Yellow  Hook,  alarm- 
ed the  American  camp.  It  was  a  startling  sound, 
in  the  stillness  of  the  morning,  and  the  troops 
sprang  to  their  arms,  as  the  reveille  summoned 
each  man  to  his  duty.  Many  a  brave  lad  awoke 
from  dreams  of  peaceful  home,  of  the  father- 
house,  and  its  loved  inmates,  where,  in  presence 
of  the  glad  crops,  the  warlike  sounds  that  lulled 
him  to  sleep  seemed  but  as  dream-notes,  and  the 
danger  he  anticipated  one  that  was  passed.  He 
had  obeyed  the  watchword  of  liberty,  which  call- 
ed him  to  the  hardships  of  war ;  but  his  heart  told 
him  life  was  sweet,  and  his  cottage-home  a  para- 
dise. The  drum  rattled  in  his  ear,  and  aroused 
him  to  the  stern  reality  he  feared  not,  courted 
not. 

Ere  the  alarm  ceased  beating,  the  men  had 
seized  their  muskets.  Word  had  been  passed 
from  the  remote  picquets  on  the  coast,  that  the 
enemy  were  approaching.  Lord  Stirling  was  in- 
stantly directed  by  General  Putnam  to  march 
with  the  two  nearest  regiments  to  their  rencoun- 
ter. These  proved  to  be  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Marylandtroops,  under  Colonels  Haslet  and  Small- 
wood  ;  with  whom,  proceeding  over  the  uneven 
ground  in  the  direction  of  the  attack,  he  found 
himself  on  the  road  to  the  Narrows,  toward  day- 
break, and  soon  met  Colonel  Atlee  with  his  Del- 
aware regiment,  retiring  before  the  British,  with 
the  picquets  to  whose  aid  they  had  advanced. 
Stationing  this  officer  on  the  left  of  the  road  by 
which  the  enemy  were  approaching.  Lord  Stirling 
formed  his  two  regiments  along  an  advantageous 
ridge,  ascending  from  the  road  to  a  piece  of  wood 
on  the  top  of  a  hill.  The  British  were  received 
with  two  or  three  warm  rounds  by  the  Delawares, 
who,  as  their   ground    became  untenable,  with- 


drew to  a  wood  on  Lord  Stirling's  left,  where 
they  formed. 

The  assailants,  now  in  sight,  proved  to  be  two 
brigades,  of  four  regiments  each,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Grant.  They  proceeded  to  oc- 
cupy the  elevation  opposite  Lord  Stirling,  at  a 
distance  of  three  hundred  yards.  Their  light 
troops  came  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  nearer, 
with  a  view  to  gain  possession  of  a  superior  emi- 
nence on  his  left.  As  they  marched  up  this  hill, 
they  were  met  by  the  deadly  fire  of  Kichline's 
rifle  corps,  who  had  just  reached  the  ground  in 
time  to  protect  this  important  point,  and  who,  as 
I  was  recently  informed  by  an  old  man,  then  and 
yet  living  near  the  spot,  mowed  them  down  as 
fast  as  they  appeared.  The  Americans  brought 
up  two  field-pieces  to  oppose  the  ten  of  their  op- 
ponents. A  sharp  cannonade  ensued,  and  was 
vigorously  sustained  on  both  sides,  to  a  late  hour; 
until  when,  let  us  shift  the  scene. 

While  the  Americans  were  occupied,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  previous  evening,  there  was, 
toward  dusk,  an  unusual  stir  among  the  troops  in 
the  British  right  wing.  The  regiments  already 
at  Flatlands,  under  Earl  Percy,  were  joined  at 
nightfall  by  those  under  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
General  Clinton,  who  left  the  Hessians  masters  at 
Flatbush.  The  dark  forms  of  the  tall  soldiery. 
the  play  of  their  muskets  in  the  moonlight,  the 
whispered  order  and  firm  tread  of  discipline,  all 
announced  some  sudden  or  adventurous  move- 
ment. One  by  one,  the  companies  filed  oflT  in  the 
direction  of  New-Lots,  and  before  night  was  far 
advanced,  Flatlands  was  deserted.  As  they  moved 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the  American  lines, 
the  furrows  became  relaxed  on  the  brows  of  the 
British  commanders,  and  toward  daybreak,  half  a 
triumph  already  gleamed  in  the  eye  of  Clinton 
who  led  the  van. 

Shortly  after  daylight,  the  Hessians  at  Flat- 
bush  opened  a  moderate  cannonade  upon  Gene- 
ral Sullivan,  who,  with  a  strong  detachment,  had 
advanced  on  the  direct  road  from  Brooklyn  thith- 
er, and  now  occupied  the  breastworks  thrown  up 
by  General  Greene,  for  the  defence  of  this  impor- 
tant pass.  Colonels  Miles  and  Williams  were 
strongly  posted  on  the  Bedford  road.  At  half  past 
eight,  Count  Donop  was  detached  to  attack  the 
hill,  by  General  De  Heister,  who  soon  followed 
with  the  centre  of  the  army. 

With  levelled  pieces  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  en- 
emy, the  Americans  stood  firm  on  their  vantage 
ground,  nerved  for  the  assault,  and  prepared  to 
enact  a  second  drama  of  Bunker's  Hill.  From 
behind  breastwork  and  tree,  soldier  and  rifleman 
looked  down  upon  the  ascending  foe,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  conscious  security;  when  lo!  a  report  of 
artillerj',  in  the  rear  of  their  left,  flew  with  its  own 
velocity  along  the  line.  A  second  volley  reveal 
ed  to  them,  with  fearful  truth,  that  the  enemy  had 
turned  their  left  flank,  and  placed  them  between 
two  fires.  Horror,  dismay,  confusion,  ensued! 
The  advancing  Hessians  were  no  longer  faced  by 
the  whole  band  stationed  to  oppose  them ;  and 
vain  the  efforts  of  General  SulUvan  to  rally  the 
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dispersing  continentals,  who  hastened  to  retrain 
the  camp,  while  tl\ere  yet  was  time.  It  was,  alas, 
too  late !  As  regiment  after  rejriment  emerged 
(rom  the  wood,  they  encountered  the  bayomts  of 
the  British,  and  all  retreat  was  cut  ofl".  Driven 
back  into  the  forest,  after  desperate  eflbrts  to 
cleave  their  way  throiiarh  the  close  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  they  were  met  by  the  Hessians,  a  part  of 
whom  were  at  tiie  same  time  detached  toward 
Bedford,  in  which  quarter  the  cannon  of  Clinton 
announced  that  he  also  was  attacking  the  Ameri- 
can rear.  The  British  pushed  their  line  beyond 
the  Flatbush  road,  and  when  our  brave  troops 
found  their  only  outlet  was  through  the  enemy, 
sKirniisii  after  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  they 
displayed  signal  bravery.  ;\Iany  forced  their  way 
through  the  camp,  some  escaped  into  the  woods, 
and  many  wx-re  slain.  Colonel  Parry  was  shot 
tlirough  the  head,  while  encouraging  his  men. 

I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  this  surprise  to  the  Americans, 
when,  hcnnned  in  by  the  surpassing  numbers,  and 
co-operating  wings  of  the  British,  they  saw  inev- 
itable death  or  capture,  on  every  side.  Here, 
striking  again  through  the  wood,  and  lured  by  an 
enticing  path,  which  promised  safety,  they  rushed 
from  its  shelter  upon  the  drawn  sabres  of  the 
enemy  ;  there,  retiring  to  its  recesses  before  a 
superior  force,  they  fell  upon  the  levelled  mus- 
kets of  the  Hessians;  bullets  and  balls  sought 
victims  in  every  direction  ;  .and  many  a  brave 
soldier  sank  to  die  beneath  the  tall  forest  tree, 
ofTeving  up  with  his  parting  breath,  a  prayer  for 
his  country,  consecrated  by  his  life-blood. 

Against  the  hottest  of  the  enemy's  fire,  Gene- 
ral Sullivan,  on  the  heights  above  Flatbush,  made 
a  brave  resistance  for  three  hours.  Here  the 
slaughter  was  thickest  on  the  side  of  the  assail- 
ants. Fairly  covered  by  the  imperl'eet  entrench- 
ment, the  Americans  poured  many  a  deadly  vol- 
ley upon  the  approaching  foe.  The  old  man,  al- 
ready mentioned,  well  rcmemhers  seeing  a  pit 
wherein  large  nur.ibers  of  the  Hessians,  who  fell 
here,  were  buried  ;  and  from  another  source,  I 
learn,  that,  to  stimulate  the  commander  of  these 
foreign  mercenaries,  he  had  been  offered  a  golden 
substitute  for  every  missing  man. 

Leaving  Generals  Clinton  and  Percy  to  inter- 
cept the  Americans  in  this  quarter.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  proceeded  toward  the  scene  of  General 
Grant's  engagement  with  Lord  Stirling.  We  left 
this  gallant  officer  bravely  opposing  a  superior 
force.  He  continued  the  resistance  until  eleven 
o'clock,  when,  hearing  a  sharp  firing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Brooklyn,  it  flashed  upon  him  that  the 
British  were  getting  between  him  and  the  Ameri- 
can lines.  Discovering  the  position  of  Lord  Corn- 
walKs,  he  instantly  saw,  that  unless  they  forded 
the  creek  near  the  Yellow  Mills,  the  troops  under 
him  must  all  become  prisoners.  The  reader  will 
see  that  he  had  some  distance  to  gain,  before  tiiis 
could  be  eflected.  Hastening  back,  he  found  the 
enemy  much  stronger  than  he  anticipated  ;  and, 
that  his  main  body  might  escape,  he  determined 
in  person  to  attack  Lord  Cornwall  is,  who  was 
posted  at  a  house  near  the  upper  mill.  This 
movement  he  performed  with  the  utmost  gallant- 
ry, leading  half  of  Smallwood's  regiment  five  or 


six  several  times  to  the  charge,  and  nearly  dis- 
lodo-ing  the  British  commander,  who,  hut  for  the 
arrival  of  large  reinforcements,  would  have  been 
driven  from  his  station.  This  band  of  four  hun- 
dred, composed,  say  the  British  accounts,  of 
youtlis,  tiie  flower  of  the  best  families  in  Mary- 
land, sustained  severe  loss.  But  the  object  was 
attained,  and  the  regiments,  whose  retreat  it  was 
designed  to  favour,  eflfected  their  escape  over 
marsh  and  creek,  with  the  loss  of  a  single  man 
drowned.  In  his  official  report.  Lord  Howe  speaks 
of  numbers  W'ho  perished  in  crossing  the  inlet. 
But  this,  I  am  convinced,  is  incorrect.  The  self- 
devoted  heroes  of  this  exploit  were  surrounded, 
and  made  prisoners  of  war. 

We  may  readily  conceive  w  ifh  what  feelings 
their  brethren  in  the  camp  beheld  the  undeserved 
ill  fortune  of  the  troops  engaged  in  the  action. 
General  Putnam,  a  warrior  of  the  true  stamp,  con- 
strained to  remain  within  the  fortifications,  and 
so  little  prepared  for  the  events  of  the  day,  as  to 
be  only  able,  where  the  enemy  appeared,  to  de- 
tach troops  to  meet  them,  saw  with  dismay  the 
mano'uvre  which  made  them  masters  of  the  field. 
His  efforts  had  all  along  been  directed  to  Gene- 
ral Grant's  motions.  For  the  defence  in  front,  he 
relied  on  General  Sullivan  to  provide,  and  great 
was  his  surprise,  on  seeing  the  enemy  turn  that 
officer's  flank.  As  the  engagement  between  Lord 
Stirling  and  General  Grant  grew  warmer,  his  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  the  broadside  which  the 
British  frigate  Roebuck  opened  upon  the  Red- 
hook  battery  in  his  rear.  Too  late  aware  of  his 
mistake,  he  was  compelled  to  await  the  issue. 

At  this  juncture.  General  Washington  reached 
the  lines,  and  beheld,  with  infinite  grief,  the  dis- 
comfiture of  his  beloved  troops.  Wringing  his 
hands,  he  is  said,  when  he  saw  no  aid  could  reach 
them,  to  have  given  vent  to  the  keenest  anguish. 
From  the  height  he  stood  upon,  the  movements 
of  both  parties  were  revealed  to  him.  Here,  was 
seen  Lord  Stirling,  gallantly  attacking  Cornwal- 
lis;  there,  a  troop  of  Americans,  escaping  with 
thinned  numbers  through  the  British  ranks,  were 
pursued  to  the  very  entrenchments.  By  the  creek, 
soldiers  plunging  into  the  unknown  depths  of  its 
waters,  or  struggling  through  the  miry  bog,  were 
fired  upon  by  the  foe ;  toward  Flatbush,  the  Hes- 
sians and  British  were  combining  to  enfold,  in  a 
still  narrower  circle,  the  few  and  undaunted  con- 
tinentals. 

Lest  the  foregoing  imperfect  description  should 
have  left  obscure  some  of  the  details  of  this  af- 
fair, let  me  briefly  recapitulate  its  successive  dis- 
asters. I  have  supposed  the  reader  to  be,  where 
all  would  have  chosen  to  stand  on  that  occasion, 
on  the  American  side.  A  glance  at  the  motions 
of  the  British,  will  show  how  admirably  their  ma- 
lui  uvres  were  planned  and  executed.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  concerted  movement  was  insured  by 
the  unforeseen  malady  of  General  Greene.  All 
liie  passes  to  Brooklyn  were  defended,  save  one  ; 
and  it  was  by  this  that  the  troops,  which  decided 
the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  were  the  same  we 
left  filing  ofl"  from  Flatland  to  New-Lots,  on  the 
previous  night,  turned  the  American  flank.  The 
road  from  Jamaica  to  Bedford  was  left  unprotect- 
ed ;  the  enemy  early  ascertained  this  fact ;   and, 
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to  enable  them  tc  profit  by  our  neglect,  General 
Grant's  advance,  which  was  a  diversion,  had  been 
devised.  The  fleet  and  General  de  Heister  co- 
operated with  him  in  this  manoeuvre.  General 
Putnam,  taking  this  feint  for  a  bona  fide  attack, 
was  deceived;  and  the  Americans  were  entrapped 
by  forces  superior  in  discipline,  in  tactics,  in 
numbers,  in  good  fortune,  but  not  in  courage  ;  for 
though  eleven  hundred  were  either  killed  or  taken, 
near  four  thousand  fought  their  way  back  to  the 
camp. 

To  the  absence  of  General  Greene,  who  had 
studied,  and  would  doubtless  have  guarded,  all 
the  approaches  to  the  camp,  and  to  the  want  of  a 
general  commanding  officer  throughout  the  day, 
may  this  disaster  be  attributed.  General  Putnam 
could  not  leave  his  lines,  and  the  double  care  of 
New  York  and  Long  Island  devolved  upon  the 
commander-in-chief.  General  Woodhull,  who  had 
been  ordered  to  guard  the  road  from  Bedford  to 
Jamaica,  with  the  Long  Island  militia,  remained 
at  Jamaica.  The  neglect  which  lost  us  the  day, 
cost  him  his  life.  Riding  home,  after  disbanding 
the  volunteers  under  his  command,  he  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British,  and  infamously  cut  to  pieces, 
on  his  refusing  to  say,  "  God  save  the  king." 

Impartiality  must  award  high  praise,  on  this 
occasion,  to  the  bravery  of  the  enemy's  troops, 
who  followed  so  hotly  in  pursuit,  that  they  were 
with  difficulty  withheld  from  attacking  the  Amer- 
ican trenches.  At  night,  the  patriots  within  them 
told  their  missing  brethren ;  and  when  their  loss 
became  known,  and  uncertainty  veiled  the  fate  of 
the  absent  ones,  gloom  and  despondency  perva- 
ded the  camp.  The  victorious  British,  on  the 
contrary,  hastened  to  secure  the  ground  they  had 
gained,  and  flushed  with  victory,  passed  the  night 
in  exultation. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  a  violent  rain  kept  the 
two  armies  in  their  respective  encampments. 
That  night,  the  enemy  broke  ground  within  about 
six  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Greene,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  were  busily  engaged  in  throwing  up 
entrenchments.  Their  main  force  was  advancing, 
by  slow  but  sure  approaches,  to  besiege  the  Amer- 
ican fortifications,  and  their  superior  artillery 
would  doubtless  soon  silence  our  batteries.  The 
advanced  sentinel  of  the  British  army  was  sur- 
prised, on  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth,  by  the  un- 
wonted stillness  within  the  American  lines.  Cal- 
ling a  comrade  or  two  around  him,  they  proceeded 
to  reconnoitre.  Emboldened  by  the  silence,  they 
crept  near  the  embankment,  and  cautiously  peep- 
ing into  our  camp,  perceived  not  a  vestige  of  the 
army  to  whose  challenges  they  had  listened  the 
night  before.  The  alarm  was  given,  and  the  party 
who  first  rushed  in,  to  take  possession  of  the 
works,  saw  in  the  midstream,  out  of  gun-shot  and 
filled  wth  well-pleased  Americans,  the  last  of  the 
barges  which  had  borne  their  comrades  across 
the  waters  that  night.  Beyond  it,  in  a  small  boat, 
there  sat  an  American  ofl!icer,  of  calm  and  digni- 
fied mien.  On  his  pale  countenance  the  anxious 
muscles  were  relaxing  into  a  heavenly  smile. 
This  bark  bore  Caesar  and  his  fortunes ;  and  a 
prayer  seemed  to  escape  the  lips  of  Washington, 
as  a  glance  at  the  distant  shore  told  him  the 
American  army  was  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 
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Nine  thousand  men,  with  all  their  stores  and 
ammunitions,  crossed  the  East  river  during  the 
night,  unperceived  by  the  enemy.  For  four-and- 
twenty  hours  previous,  the  commander-in-chief 
had  not  left  the  saddle.  The  immediate  embar- 
cation  of  the  troops  was  under  the  direction  of 
General  M'Dougall,  to  whose  vigilant  activity 
high  praise  is  due. 

Incurious  popular  opinion  has  admitted  this  to 
have  been  a  shameful  defeat.  I  trust  that  all  who 
have  watched  the  phases  of  the  day,  and  the  con- 
currence of  good  and  evil  fortune  on  the  respectp 
ive  parts  of  the  British  and  Americans,  will  ac- 
knowledge the  injustice  of  this  decision.  One 
great  advantage  of  the  assailant  lies  in  the  choice 
of  points  for  attack,  presented  by  any  extensive 
field.  This  was  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  battle 
of  the  twenty-seventh  of  August.  The  outer  line 
of  defence  was  disproportioned  to  the  force  em- 
ployed ;  and  the  enemy's  subsequent  moves,  com- 
pelling our  army  to  retreat,  proved  the  fortifica- 
tion within  to  have  been  planned  on  too  small  a 
scale  for  the  defence  of  that  part  of  the  island. 

It  was  no  disgraceful  rout.  We  have  shown, 
that  the  troops  behaved  with  high  spirit ;  and 
would  that  we  might  do  justice  to  the  distin- 
guished courage  displayed  by  the  bands  under 
General  Sullivan  and  Lord  Stirling  on  this  occa- 
sion. In  particular,  may  the  attack  of  the  latter 
upon  Lord  Cornwallis,  be  singled  out  as  a  feat 
of  chivalrous  gallantry  ;  and  the  stand  long  main- 
tained by  the  Marylanders,  upon  the  hill,  with 
flying  colors,  under  the  enemy's  severest  fire,  be 
cited  as  examples  of  Spartan  heroism.  Some 
blame  has  been  attached  by  Gordon  to  General 
Sullivan,  for  neglect  of  vigilance  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate Jamaica  road.  This  officer  is  defended  by 
Judge  Marshall,  who  observes,  that  the  paucity  of 
his  troops,  and  the  entire  want  of  cavalrj',  forced 
him  to  rely  upon  General  Woodhull  for  the  de- 
fence of  that  pass. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  a  defeat  has  been  select- 
ed for  my  theme,  in  lieu  of  some  one  of  the  vic- 
tories of  the  revolution.  I  answer,  that  even  a 
reverse,  when  stamped  by  so  much  bravery,  and 
incurred  through  such  unforeseen  ill-chance,  is  it- 
self a  high  encomium  upon  the  valor  of  our  ances- 
tors. We  have  no  stronger  comment  to  ofl^er 
those  who  would  stigmatize  it,  than  our  actual 
liberties.  By  falling,  the  infant  learns  to  walk ; 
by  losses,  the  merchant  learns  to  gain  ;  by  defeat, 
and  all  history  tends  to  prove  it,  an  army  is  taught 
to  conquer.  Moreover,  the  reverses  imbue  us 
with  a  saner  spirit  than  the  triumphs  of  the  revo- 
lution. They  recall  to  mind  the  price  of  our  lib- 
erty. If  success  flushes  the  brow  of  the  victori- 
ous, and  lends  impetuosity  to  determination,  de- 
feat still  more  powerfully  operates  to  paralyze 
courage,  and  depression  is  its  immediate,  if  not 
lasting,  result.  It  is,  then,  a  manlier  study,  to 
mark  the  workings  of  the  spirit  which  took  breath 
in  discomfiture  for  renewed  resistance  at  Harlem, 
where  Leitch  and  Knowlton  fell,  and  at  White 
Plains.  Such  a  soul  filled  the  breast  of  Washing- 
ton. His  glory  lay  more  in  retrieving  the  war's 
losses,  throughout  the  long  struggle,  than  even  in 
the  laurels  of  Princeton,  and  Trenton   and  York 
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REVOLUTIONARY     BATTLES    ILLUSTRATED. 

OPERATIONS  IN  NEW  JERSEY,  DELAWARE,  AND  PENNSYLVANIA. 


At  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
July  4.  1776,  Washington  occupied  the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  western  extremity  of  Long  Island  with 
seventeen  thousand  troops,  principally  raw  recruits. 
On  the  22d  August,  24,000  British  troops,  under  Lord 
Howe  and  his  brother  Sir  William  Howe,  landed  on 
Long  Island  near  the  Narrows,  about  nine  miles  from 
New  York.  On  the  27th,  a  very  hot  battle  was  fought 
among  the  hills  and  woods  on  Long  Island,  in  which 
the  Americans  were  defeated.  On  the  29th,  under  the 
cover  of  the  night,  they  joined  the  rest  of  the  army 
.  in  New  York.     The  British  now  pressed  the  Amer- 


icans with  so  much  activity,  that  the  latter  were 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  city  about  the  loth  of  Sep- 
tember. Several  hot  skinnishes  took  place  on  the 
island,  and  a  battle  at  White  Plains  occured  on  the 
28lh  of  October.  The  Americans  withdrew  as  far  as 
Peekskill  on  the  Hudson,  and  crossed  the  river  at 
that  place  early  in  November.  Washington's  design 
was  to  harass  the  British  army  under  Cornwallis  in 
New  Jersey.  Fort  Washington  surrendered  to  the 
British  with  about  two  thousand  men  on  the  16th. 
Washington  reached  Hackensack,  soon  after,  with 
about  five  thousand  troops.  Cornwallis,  the  British 
general,  entered  New  Jersey,  opposite  Yonkers 
above  Fort  Lee,  November  18th.     The  American 
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army  passing  through  Palerson,  reached  Newark, 
Nov.  24th,  and  New  Brunswick  Dec.  1  ;  the  Brit- 
ish close  in  pursuit  were  at  Amboy.  Washington, 
perceiving  it  to  be  the  evident  design  of  the  enemy 
to  push  on  to  Philadelphia,  hastened  on  through 
Princeton  and  reached  Trenton  Dec.  30.  The  Amer- 
ican force  at  this  time  was  very  inferiour,  and  alto- 
gether insufficient  to  make  a  stand  against  the  ad- 
vancing enemy.  The  time  the  militia  enlisted  for  was 
short,  and  many  of  them  went  home.  Whole  compa- 
nies deserted,  and  the  army  was  soon  so  small  that 
Washington  knew  every  man  by  name.  They  were 
so  nearly  naked  and  lagged  too,  and  looked  so  miser- 
able that  their  own  countrymen  were  almost  ashamed 
to  join  them.  The  enemy  pressed  them  so  closely, 
that  large  numbers  went  over  to  them,  alleging  that 
"  they  might  as  well  be  ruined  one  way  as  another." 
They  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  week  after  week 
they  were  driven  up  and  down  its  banks  with  scarce- 
ly a  hope  of  relief.  The  bare  and  sore  feet  of  the 
infantry  left  the  frozen  ground  bloody  behind  thein. 
The  British  cavalry  traversed  the  country,  with 
their  large,  fine  horses,  and  elegant  uniforms.  But 
the  few  horsemen  of  the  American  army,  were 
iiioimted  upon  wretched,  worn-out  horses,  so  lean 
and  frightful,  as  to  be  the  constant  theme  of  ridicide 
with  the  British  soldiers.  The  whole  were  ridicul- 
ed as  a  company  of  "  ragamufiins." 

These  were  "  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls  :  " 
and  the  American  people  began  to  fear,  that  they 
would  be  crushed  in  iheir  struggle  for  freedom. 
Many  were  entirely  disheartened,  and  numbers 
basely  deserted  the  cause  of  their  country  at  this 
hour  of  need,  and  went  over  to  the  enemy.  But 
the  glorious  Washington  remained  firm  and  undis- 
mayed. While  other  minds  were  shaken  with  doubt 
and  fear,  he  remained  steadfast  and  resolved.  Look- 
ing deeply  into  the  future,  and  placing  his  trust  in 
Heaven,  he  seemed  to  penetrate  the  clouds  that  shed 
their  gloom  upon  the  land,  and  to  see  beyond  them 
a  brighter  and  a  tiappier  day.  He  always  appeared 
before  his  soldiers  with  a  smile,  and  fought  or  fasted 
with  them,  as  necessity  required.  He  inspired  all 
around  him  with  courage,  and  wrote  many  letters  to 
Congress,  to  the  governours  of  the  states,  to  his  gen- 
erals and  to  his  friends,  entreating  them  to  make  great 
exertions  to  send  him  assistance.  These  appeals  were 
not  without  effect.  Philadelphia,  in  a  very  .short  time 
furnished  him  with  a  regiment  of  fifteen  hundred 
noble  fellows  who  were  resolved  to  support  him  to 
the  last. 

The  British  now  withdrew  into  winter  quarters. 
They  occupied  the  villages  for  many  miles  up  and 
down,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Delaware.  Wash- 
ington was  below  them,  on  the  other  side.  But  they 
were  tired  of  pursuing  him  ;  and  they  believed  that 
Iris  army  would  soon  dwindle  away,  and  the  whole 
country  be  conquered.  They  scarcely  took  the 
trouble  to  set  guards  at  night.  But  Washington 
watched  them  like  a  lynx.  On  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber CSth,  he  crossed  the  Delaware  again,  with  a 
large  part  of  his  army.  The  night  was  dark,  stormy 
and  cold.  The  river  was  crowded  with  broken  ice, 
rushing  together,  and  sweeping  down  upon  its  swift 
current.  But  notwithstanding  these  difficulties  and 
dangers,  the  river  was  passed  by  the  American 
troops,  and  they  marched  on  to  Trenton.  They  en- 
tered that  place  at  eiglit  in  the   morning,  and  met  a 


;  large  body  of  Hessians,  who  however  resisted  only 
[  for  a  short  time.  Five  hundred  cavalry  escaped ; 
but  some  fine  cannon  and  about  a  thousand  prisoners 
were  taken  by  the  Americans.  Cornwallis,  who  lay 
,  a  few  miles  off,  thought  so  little  of  the  American 
j  "  ragamuffins,"  at  this  time,  that  he  mistook  the  noise 
1  of  the  cannon  at  Trenton  for  thunder.  In  the  night 
of  the  second  of  January  '77,  apprehending  an  at- 
tack from  the  British,  Washington  started  olf  for  the 
mountains  of  New  Jersey.  He  reached  Princeton 
at  daybreak,  and  fell  upon  the  British  tliere  so  sud- 
denly and  so  fiercely,  that  si.xty  of  them  were  killed, 
and  three  hundred  taken  prisoners.  Washington 
soon  reached  Morristown,  and  there,  as  well  as  at 
Middlebrook  or  Boundbrook  formed  a  camp.  Here 
he  commenced  re-organizing  his  army  for  the  cam- 
paign of  '77.  Congress,  notwithstandhig  the  ex- 
treme jealousy  which  had  prevailed  in  relation  to 
the  danger  of  a  military  ascendency,  were  con- 
strained in  the  present  alarming  aspect  of  affairs,  to 
invest  Washington  with  dictatorial  powers.  The 
proceedings  were  as  follows  : — 

^^  December  27th,  1776.  This  Congress,  having 
maturely  considered  the  present  crisis ;  and  haviiiu 
perfect  reliance  on  the  wisdom,  vigour,  and  upright- 
ness of  General  Washington,  do  hereby 

"  Resolve,  That  General  Washington,  shall  be,  and 
he  is,  hereby  vested  with  full,  ample,  and  complete 
powers  to  raise  and  collect  together  in  the  most 
speedy  and  efiectual  maimer,  from  any  or  all  ol  these 
United  States,  sixteen  battalions  of  infantry,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  already  voted  by  Congress;  lo  ap- 
point officers  for  the  said  battalions  of  infantry  ;  lo 
raise,  officer,  and  equip  three  thousand  lighthorse, 
three  regiments  of  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  engi- 
neers, and  to  establish  their  pay ;  to  apply  to  any 
of  the  states  for  such  aid  of  the  militia  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary ;  to  form  such  magazines  of  provis- 
ions, and  in  such  places,  as  he  shall  think  proper ; 
to  displace  and  appoint  all  officers  under  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  and  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  in 
every  other  department  in  the  American  army  ;  to 
take,  wherever  he  may  be,  whatever  he  may  want 
for  the  use  of  the  army,  if  the  inhabitants  will  not 
sell  it,  allowing  a  reasonable  price  for  the  same  ; 
to  arrest  and  confine  persons  who  refuse  to  take  the 
continental  currency,  or  are  otherwise  disaffected  to 
the  American  cause  ;  and  return  to  the  states,  of 
which  they  are  citizens,  their  names,  and  the  nature 
of  their  offences,  together  with  the  witnesses  to 
prove  them. 

"  That  the  foregoing  powers  be  vested  in  General 
Washington,  for  aid  during  the  term  of  six  months 
from  the  date  hereof,  unless  sooner  determined  by 
Congress." 

Although  these  powers  constituted  Washington, 
in  all  respects  a  Dictator,  according  to  the  Roman 
sense  of  that  word,  yet  he  never  exercised  them 
any  farther  than  the  exigency  of  the  case  demanded. 
In  consequence  of  the  very  great  efforts  that  were 
made  by  every  friend  of  the  American  cause,  militia 
crowded  from  all  parts  to  Washington's  camp  at 
Middlebrook  and  Morristown.  His  army  in  the 
spring  of  '77  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men.  He 
was  so  stronsly  intrenched  among  the  hills,  that  the 
English  dared  not  attack  him.  The  following  sum- 
mer was  spent  in  marching  to  and  fro  in  New  Jer- 
sey, without  effecting  much.    But  in  July  the  British 
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mustered  a  force  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  at  New 
York.  These  left  there,  soon  after,  with  a  large 
fleet.  An  attack  was  expected  everywhere  upon  the 
coast ;  but  no  one  knew  whither  they  were  bound. 
Washington  moved  his  army  towards  Philadelphia. 
The  British  lleet  at  last,  entered  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  landed  their  men  at  Turkey  Point.  They  Icl'l 
that  place  September  3d,  and  marcliing  towards 
]^hdadelphia,  came  up  with  a  portion  of  Washing- 
ton's army,  at  a  place  called  Chad's  Ford,  on  the 
river  Brandywine.  On  the  Uth,  they  had  a  warm, 
skirmi-sh,  and  the  Americans  were  driven  back. 
Congress  removed  to  Yorktown,  Virginia  ;  and 
Howe  entered  Philadelphia,  in  great  triumph,  Sep- 
tember 26th. 

The  Americans  were  defeated  again  at  German- 
town,  on  the  4th  of  October.  The  battle  began 
early  in  the  morning,  when  nothing  could  be  seen 
farther  than  thirty  yards.  During  the  whole  action, 
which  lasted  nearly  three  hours,  the  firing  on  both 
sides  was  directed  by  the  flash  of  each  other's  gims. 
The  smoke  of  the  cannon  and  musketry,  mingled 
with  the  thick  fog,  rested  over  the  armies  in  clouds. 
The  Americans  saved  their  artillery,  even  to  a  single 
cannon,  which  had  been  dismounted.  General 
Greene  displayed  most  remarkable  coolness  in  this 
action. 

About  this  time,  a  smart  action  was  fought  at 
Red  Bank,  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware, 
seven  miles  below  Philadelphia.  The  Americans 
had  creeled  batteries  here,  and  upon  Mud  Island,  in 
the  middle  of  tlie  river.  Notliing,  therefore,  belong- 
ing to  the  British,  could  pass  up  and  down  between 
their  camp  at  Philadelphia,  and  their  fleet  in  the 
river  below.  Two  ranges  of  chevauxdefrise  were 
placed  in  the  channel.  Howe  sent  down  two  thou- 
sand Germans,  under  Colonel  Donop,  to  attack  the 
Red  Bank  redoulit,  which  was  defended  by  four 
hundred  men.  This  number  was  so  small,  that  half 
the  redoubt  was  left  vacant,  and  a  line  was  drawn 
through  the  middle  of  it.  The  enemy  came  on 
very  fiercely  with  a  brisk  cannonade  ;  entered  the 
empty  part  of  the  redoubt,  and  shouted  for  victory. 
But  the  garrison  poured  out  such  a  tremendous  fire, 
that  the  Germans,  after  a  brief  conflict  fled,  with  the 
loss  of  four  hundred  men,  and  their  brave  conunand- 
er  Donop. 

Washington  retired  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley 
Forge,  sixteen  miles  from  Philadelphia.  His  army 
might  have  been  tracked  by  the  blood  of  their  feet, 
ill  inarching  without  shoes  or  stockings,  over  the 
hard,  frozen  ground.  Thousands  of  them  had  no 
blankets,  and  were  obliged  to  spend  the  night  in 
trying  to  get  warm,  instead  of  sleeping.  They 
erected  log  huts  for  lodgings.  For  a  fortnight  thev 
nearly  starved — .sometimes  they  were  without  bread 
and  without  meat.  A  person  passing  by  the  huts  of 
these  poor  fellows  in  the  evening,  might  have  seen 
them  through  the  crevices,  stretching  their  cold 
li.uids  over  the  fire,  and  a  soldier  occasionally  com- 
ing in  or  going  out,  with  nothing  but  a  blanket  on 
his  shoulders.  "  No  pay,  no  clothes,  no  provisions, 
no  rum,"  said  they  to  each  other.  But  to  their 
praise  be  it  spoken,  they  loved  Washington  and 
their  country  too  well,  to  desert  them  in  these  trying 
times. 

During  the  winter,  the  Americans  contrived  some 
machines,  which  were  filled  with  gunpowder,  and 


sent  down  the  river  Delaware,  near  to  the  city. 
They  expected  that  these  would  explode,  and  among 
the  13ntish  shipping  ;  they  did,  however,  no  damage, 
but  the  British  were  very  much  alarmed,  and  ac- 
cordingly, fired  cannon  at  every  thing  they  saw 
floating  in  the  river.  This  afl'orded  the  Americans 
a  fund  of  amusement.  Francis  Hopkinson,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration,  and  a  man  of  great 
wit,  wrote  the  following  hiunorous  ballad  upon  the 
subject : — 

BATTLE  OF  THE  KEGS. 

Gallants,  attend,  and  hear  a  friend 

Trill  forth  harmonious  ditty  : 
Strange  things  I'll  tell,  which  late  befell 

In  Philadelphia  city. 

'Twas  early  day,  as  poets  say, 

Just  when  the  sun  was  rising, 
A  soldier  stood  on  log  of  wood, 

And  saw  a  thing  surprising. 

As  in  a  maze  he  stood  to  gaze, — 

The  truth  can't  be  denied  sir, — 
He  spied  a  score  of  kegs,  or  more. 

Come  floating  down  the  tide,  sir. 

A  sailor  too,  in  jerkin  blue. 

This  strange  appearance  viewing^ 
First  rubb'd  his  eyes,  in  great  surpnse^ 

Then  said,  "  Some  mischiefs  brewmg. 

"  Tnese  kegsdo  hold  the  rebels  bold, 

Pack'd  up  like  pickled  herring  ; 
And  they're  come  down  t'  attack  the  town, 

In  this  new  way  of  ferrying." 

The  soldier  flew,  the  sailor  too, 

And,  scar'd  almost  to  death,  sir, 
Wore  out  their  shoes,  to  spread  the  news 

And  ran  till  out  of  breath,  sir. 

Now  up  and  down,  throughout  the  town, 

Most  frantick  scenes  were  acted ; 
And  some  ran  here,  and  others  there, 

Like  men  almost  distracted. 

Some  fire  cried,  which  some  denied, 

I^ut  said  the  earth  had  quaked  ; 
And  girls  and  boys,  with  hideous  noise, 

Ran  through  tlie  streets  half  naked. 

Sir  William  he,  snug  as  a  f^ea. 

Lay  all  this  time  a  snorinjr, 
Nor  thought  of  harm,  as  he  lay  warm. 

The  land  of  dreams  e.\ploriiig. 

Now  in  a  fright  he  starts  upright. 

Awaked  by  such  a  clatter  : 
He  rubs  both  eyes,  and  boldly  cries, 

'■■  Alas  !  what  is  the  matter  1" 

At  his  bedside  he  then  espied 

Sir  Erskine  at  command,  sir ; 
Upon  one  foot  he  had  one  boot. 

And  the  other  in  his  hand,  sir. 

"  Arise,  arise !"  Sir  Erskine  cries ; 

"The  rebels— niore's  the  pity — 
Without  a  boat,  are  all  afloat. 

And  ranged  before  the  city. 

"  The  motley  crew,  in  vessels  new, 

With  Satan  for  their  guide,  sir, 
Pack'd  up  in  bags,  or  wooden  kegs. 

Come  driving  down  the  tide,  sir. 

"  Therefore  prepare  for  bloody  war- 

These  kegs  must  all  be  routed. 
Or  surely  wf  despised  shall  be, 
And  British  courage  doubted." 

The  royal  band  now  ready  stand, 

AH  ranged  in  dread  array,  sir, 
With  stomach  stout,  to  see  it  out. 

And  make  a  bloody  day,  sir 
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The  cann  )ns  roar  from  shore  to  shore, 

The  small  arms  make  a  ratlle ; 
Since  war's  began,  I'm  sure  no  mar 

E'er  saw  so  strange  a  battle. 

Tlie  rebel  dales,  the  rebel  vales, 

With  rebel  trees  surrounded, 
The  distant  woods,  tlic  lulls  and  floods. 

With  rebel  echoes  sounded. 

The  fish  below  swam  to  and  fro, 

Attack'd  froin  every  quarter; 
"Why  sure,"  thought  they,  "  the  d 's  to  pay. 

'Mongst  folks  above  the  water." 

The  kegs,  'tis  said,  though  strongly  made, 

Of  rebel  staves  and  hoops,  sir, 
Could  not  oppose  their  powerful  foes. 

The  conquering  British  troops,  sir 

From  mom  to  night,  these  men  of  might 

Displayed  amazing  courage. 
And  when  the  sun  was  fairly  down, 

Retired  to  sup  their  porridge. 

A  hundred  men,  with  each  a  pen. 

Or  more,  upon  my  word,  sir, 
(t  is  most  true,  would  be  too  few. 

Their  valour  to  recoid,  sir. 

Such  feats  did  they  perform  that  day, 

Against  these  wicked  kegs,  sir. 
That  years  to  come,  if  they  get  home, 

They'll  make  their  boasts  and  brags,  sh'. 

Tlie  treaty  between  Fiance  and  America  was 
concluded  February  6th,  1778,  by  which  the  former 
agreed  to  join  arms  with  the  latter  against  the 
British,  and  occasioned  prodigious  joy  in  the  ariny 
at  Valley  Forge,  and  over  the  whole  country.  Gen- 
eral Clinton,  hearing  of  this,  thought  it  necessary  to 
remipve  to  New  York.  He  accordingly  evacuated 
Philadelphia  on  the  18th  of  June,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  took  up  his  march  through 
New  Jersey.  Washington  broke  up  his  quarters  at 
Valley  Forge,  and  immediately  pursued  him.  A  hot 
battle  was  fought  on  the  28th,  near  Monmouth  court- 
house, which  did  not  cease  till  night.  Washington 
slept  upon  his  cloak  under  a  tree,  expecting  more 
fighting  in  the  morning  ;  but  the  British  marched  off 
in  the  night.  Sixty  of  their  soldiers  were  found 
dead  on  the  battle-field  without  wounds.  Fatigue 
and  the  excessive  heat  had  killed  them.  Washing- 
ton afterwards  passed  on  to  Monistown,  and  the 
highlands  of  the  Hudson. 


OPERATIONS  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

The  operations  of  the  contending  armies  at  the 
south  during  the  revolutionary  war,  were  extensive, 
various,  and  long  continued.  They  were  commenced 
early,  and  concluded  at  the  latest  stage.  Their  his- 
tory would  fill  a  large  and  interesting  volume — and 
it  would  exhibit  a  detail  of  the  most  savage  fierceness 
and  bnilality,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the 
most  gallant  bravery,  skill,  suffering  and  fortitude  on 
the  part  of  our  countrymen,  that  often  occur  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  war.  A  portion  of  these  scenes 
and  operations  have  recently  been  invested  with  a 
new  and  superior  interest  by  the  aid  of  the  imagina- 
tion, in  a  recent  work  of  fiction.* 

The  battle  of  Lexington  was  the  tocsin  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  As  the  news  of  that  battle  spread,  the 
American  people  every  where  awoke  to  a  sense  of 
their  immediate  danger,  and  prepared  for  the  impen- 
ding storm.  The  southern  provinces  were  not  far  be- 
hind the  northern,  in  the  activity  and  earnestness  of 

•  Horse  Shoe  Robinson.     By  James  P.  Keiinedj. 


their  preparations.  A  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  South  Carolina  raised  two  regiments  of  in- 
fantry and  one  of  cavalry.  Virginia  also  immediate- 
ly exhibited  a  readiness  to  yield  her  aid  in  delendiufi; 
this  coimtry.  A  great  difllculty  existed  at  this  time  in 
this  province,  between  the  Engli.'^b  governor,  Dun- 
more,  and  the  Assembly.  He  feared  the  people 
woidd  seize  on  the  powder  of  the  public  magazine  at 
Williamsburg,  and  ordered  it  to  he  carried  on 
board  a  vessel  called  the  Jasper,  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  river  James.  He  also  talked  of  setting 
free  the  negroes,  and  of  destroying  the  city,  which  so 
gready  incensed  the  people,  that  they  compelled  him 
to  leave  Williamsburg,  and  seek  safety  on  board  a 
royal  armed  vessel.  Having  collected  a  fleet,  he  re- 
solved to  harass  the  Virginians  as  much  as  possible, 
if  he  could  not  govern  them.  In  this  he  was  joined 
and  assisted  by  the  tories. 

He  laid  waste  the  coast,  at  various  places,  in  the 
most  shocking  manner,  murdering  and  burning  like  a 
pirate.  He  burnt  Hampton  on  the  bay  of  Hampton, 
among  the  rest,  and  undertook  to  establish  his  camp 
there.  But  the  Virginians  soon  drove  him  back  upon 
the  water.  He  then  declared  all  the  negro  slaves  to 
be  free,  and  invited  them  to  join  him.  A  few  of  them 
succeeded  in  doing  so. 

He  landed  again  at  Norfolk,  where  the  tories  were 
numerous;  and  a  batde  was  fought,  a  few  miles  from 
that  city,  at  a  place  called  Great  Bridge,  with  a 
regiment  of  Virginia  militia  and  minute  men.  The 
governor  had  only  two  hundred  regulars  about  him. 
The  rest  was  a  mere  luob,  of  black,  white  and 
gray. 

The  first  attack  was  made  by  the  British,  on  the 
American  intreuchment.  The  battle  lasted  some 
lime,  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit.  At  last  the  British 
captain  was  killed,  and  the  troop.^i  fell  back  upon  the 
bridge.  The  governor  did  not  like  fighting;  so  dur- 
ing the  battle  he  contented  himself  with  looking  on 
at  a  distance.  The  negroes  loved  fighting  as  little 
as  the  governor.  They  found  it  by  no  means  pleas- 
ant to  have  their  flesh  cut  to  pieces  with  bullets  ;  so, 
after  a  few  shots,  they  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could. 
The  governor  also  thought  it  best  to  retreat,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, he  and  his  men  went  on  board  of  their 
vessels. 

This  affair  did  not  serve  to  sweeten  governor  Dun- 
more's  temper;  nor  did  it  put  him  in  a  better  humor 
to  find  that  his  friends,  the  tories  at  Norfolk,  had  been 
handled  roughly  by  the  people  there,  after  his  retreat 
with  his  negro  allies.  He  now  returned  into  the  bay, 
with  a  ship  of  war,  and  sent  a  message  ashore,  de- 
claring that,  unless  the  people  furnished  him  with 
provisions,  he  should  baiter  the  town  down  about 
their  ears.  Thev  refused  to  supply  him  :  so  he  gave 
them  notice  in  the  morning,  to  remove  the  women 
and  children  ;  and  then  with  his  own  sloop  of  war, 
the  frigate  Liverpool,  and  two  corvettes,  he  blazed 
away  upon  the  place,  till  scarcely  one  stone  was  left 
upon  another.  The  proviuci;ds,  to  disappoint  him 
of  his  provisions,  burnt  the  whole  country  round 
about. 

In  South  Carolina,  governor  Campbell  arrived  at 
Charleston,  from  England,  about  the  same  time,  with 
the  news  of  the  Lexington  batde.  The  people  were 
on  their  guard,  atid  he  tried  in  vain  to  get  the  better 
of  them,  by  inviting  the  tories  to  assist  him  ;  but  the 
tories  were  afraid  to  do  so.     He  began  to  be  fright- 
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ened  a  little  himself,  being  a  man  of  less  courage 
than  governor  Dunmore  ;  so  he  said  little  or  notliiiig 
for  some  time. 

To  unmask  him,  the  American  leaders  sent  pri- 
vately to  him  one  Adam  Macdonald,  captain  in  a 
militia  regiment.  He  called  himself  Dick  Williams, 
and  oflered  his  services  to  the  governor.  The  latter 
was  deliirhtcd,  and  told  him  all  his  plans.  Having 
heard  them  attentively,  Adam  went  away  and  told  the 
whole  to  the  persons  who  employed  him. 

They  immediately  sent  a  committee,  Macdonald 
among  the  numhcr,  to  wait  upon  his  excellency,  and 
reipitst  him  to  show  his  royal  comniissiun,  if  he  had 
any,  as  governor.  He  declined  this  proposal.  There 
were  some  hints  then  thrown  out,  about  putting  him 


in  confinement.  These  came  to  his  ears,  and  he  re- 
treated, with  very  litde  ceremony  or  delay,  to  an 
English  corvette,  anchored  in  the  harbour.  The 
assembly  requested  him  to  return  ;  but  he  refused. 

Nothing  more  was  seen  of  him,  or  his  government, 
in  Cbarlestim.  The  tories  were  numerous  in  other 
sections  of  the  province,  however,  and  he  mustered 
them  together  in  great  force.  The  people  were 
alarmed.  The  militia  was  ordered  out;  and  the  two* 
parties  were  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement.  But  at 
length  the  tories  were  dispersed,  and  they  gave  no 
more  trouble  at  that  time. 

The  provincials  in  South  Carolina  continued  to  be 
very  active.  They  captured  fort  Johnson,  on  James' 
Island,  in  Charleston  harbour,  and  placed  batterie.'!  on 
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Point  Huddrel.  The  English  ships  were  at  last  driven 
off.  Tiie  next  thing  with  the  people  was  to  send  an 
expedition  after  an  English  vessel  laden  with  powder, 
whifh  was  anchored  on  the  bank,  called  the  Bar  of 
St.  Aiigu>tiMe,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  East  Florida. 
She  was  taken,  md  15,000  pounds  of  powder  were 
carried  to  Charleston. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  provincial  congress  raised 
1,000  regular  militia,  and  3,000  minute  men.  The 
English  governor,  Martin,  disliked  the  appearance  of 
things,  and  endeavored  to  muster  a  force  of  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  part  of  the  inhahitant.s.  He  also  fortified 
his  own  house,  at  Newbern,  with  artillery.  The 
people  seized  upon  his  cannon  ;  and  lie  fled  to  a  fort 
upon  Cape  Fear  river. 

The  provincials  marched  after  him,  led  on  by 
colonel  Ashe.  He  retreated  on  board  a  vessel,  as  the 
other  governors  had  done.  Colonel  Ashe  burnt  the 
fort  to  ashes  the  snme  night.  The  assembly  declared 
the  governor  a  traitor.  He  answered  them  in  a  very 
long  letter,  which  they  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman.  A  large  quantity  of  balls  and 
powder  was  found  in  his  cellar  and  gardens  at  New- 
bern. 

The  British  Generals  had  contemplated  various 
methods  of  subduing  the  southern  provinces,  in  the 
hope  of  making  a  permanent  lodgment  in  the  bosom 
of  the  country.  The  strong  resistance  which  they 
met  in  the  interior,  however,  convinced  them  that  an 
attempt  to  invade  the  country,  without  going  to  work 
thoroughly  and  systematically,  was  totally  impracti- 
cable. They  therefore  determined  to  make  an  attack 
upon  the  city  of  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina. 

Admiral  Parker  and  general  Clinton  reached 
Charleston  harbor  on  the  28th  of  June,  and,  with 
eleven  large  vessels  of  war,  commenced  a  tremendous 
attack  upon  fort  Moultrie.  This  stood  upon  Sulli- 
van's Island,  six  miles  from  the  city,  and  was  built 
of  a  kind  of  wood  called  palmetto,  so  spongy  and 
soft  that  the  balls  w-ere  buried  in  it,  and  no  splinters 
were  thrown  off. 

The  fort  was  defended  by  sixty  pieces  of  cannon. 
Ship  after  ship  poured  in  their  tremendous  broad- 
sides. The  whole  harbour  seemed  to  be  but  a  sheet 
of  flame.  The  Americans  aimed  well,  and  every 
shot  had  its  effect.  Some  of  the  English  vessels 
were  soon  stranded.  The  Thunder,  after  firing  more 
than  sixty  bombs,  was  disabled.  The  Bristol  was 
almost  destroyed,  and  a  great  number  of  men  were 
killed. 

The  fire  of  the  fort  suddenly  stopped.  Their  pow- 
der was  exhausted.  The  enemy  thought  themselves 
sure  of  the  victory,  and  the  ships  moved  nearer,  with 
their  flags  flying  and  their  drums  beating.  But  the 
Americans  were  soon  supplied  from  the  shore,  and 
the  battle  lasted,  hotter  than  ever,  till  seven  in  the 
evening.  The  English  drew  off  in  the  night,  and 
the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  This  defence  of  Fort 
Moultrie  was  one  of  the  most  gallant  actions  of  the 
war. 

Every  man  and  every  nflicer  fought  like  a  hero. 
Congress  voted  their  thanks  to  the  whole  garrison, 
and  to  several  of  the  officers  by  name.  A  sword  was 
presented  to  a  sergeant  of  grenadiers,  named  Jasper. 
In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  the  staff  of  the  fort  fl;ig  had 
been  cut  down  by  a  ball.  Jasper  sprang  after  it,  fast- 
ened it  to  the  rammer  of  a  cannon,  and  hoisted  it 
again,  amid  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 


The  British  had,  however,  gained  possession  of 
many  portions  of  the  southern  provinces,  particularly 
of  Georgia.  The  British  general,  Prevosi,  had  pos- 
session of  Savannah.  He  was  besieged  by  general 
Lincoln  in  1779,  but  Lincoln  failed  of  success,  and 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  siege.  Prevost  ravaged 
the  country,  burning  and  plundering  without  mercy. 
He  met,  however,  much  brave  and  determined  re- 
sistani;e,  and  many  interesting  anecdotes  are  related 
of  the  most  daring  and  chivalrous  deeds  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  provincials. 

But  notwithstanding  the  repeated  instances  of  bra- 
very, and  the  activity  and  cunning  of  the  hardy  bands 
that  arose  every  where  in  the  south,  the  British  over- 
run Georgia  and  the  two  Carolinas.  They  had  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  Charleston  on  the  llth  of  May, 
1780,  after  a  long  siege,  and  a  brave  defence  by  gen- 
eral Lincoln.  This  way  then  was  opened  to  ravage 
the  country.  Their  course  was  marked  with  savaye 
barbarity  and  cruelty,  and  a  reckless  waste  of  prop- 
erty. They  not  only  sacked  every  village,  but  burnt 
every  house;  destroyed  the  crops  and  drove  awaj 
the  catde ;  not  content  with  pillaging  houses  and  rob- 
bing individuals  of  their  property,  "  grasping  for  gold, 
they  went  rummaging  amongst  the  tombs."  But 
their  inhuman  revelry  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
Soon  after  Charleston  was  taken,  general  Gates  was 
sent  to  take  command  of  the  southern  army.  He  was 
joined  by  hundreds  of  the  Carolina  militia.  Con- 
gress sent  him  some  fine  Maryland  and  Delaware 
troops  also.  They  had  a  very  long  and  hard  march 
through  the  woods,  finding  nothing  to  eat  on  the  way. 
but  peaches  and  green  corn,  with  now  and  then  a 
flock  of  wild  turkeys,  or  a  drove  of  wild  hogs.  But 
they  were  brave  men,  and  did  not  murmur.  They 
even  joked  each  other  on  account  of  their  thin  faces, 
and  lank  legs. 

A  battle  took  place  on  the  16th  of  August,  near 
Camden,  South  Carolina,  between  Gates  and  the 
British  under  lord  Cornwallis.  The  former  was  de- 
feated, and  fled  eighty  miles  into  the  back  country. 
The  lean,  northern  soldiers,  we  have  just  mentioned, 
fought  nobly  an  hour  after  all  the  rest  had  been  routed 
like  an  arniv  of  rotten  sheep.  The  brave  Baron  de 
Kalb  was  wounded  in  eleven  places.  He  fell  from 
his  horse,  and  died  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  He 
was  a  Frenchman,  and  sent  his  compliments,  in  his 
last  moments,  to  his  "gallant  Maryland  and  Delaware 
soldiers." 

Generals  Marion  and  Sumpter  gave  the  British 
great  trouble  during  this  campaign.  Small  parties  of 
the  mountain  militia  joined  them,  and  they  swept 
down  upon  the  enemy,  wherever  they  could  find 
them  in  small  parties.  The  farmers'  wives  furnished 
them  pewter  spoons  and  platters,  to  make  into  bul- 
lets ;  and  they  forged  swords  of  scythes  and  the  saws 
of  sawmills. 

In  October,  sixteen  hundred  of  these  mountaineers 
mustered  together  to  attack  a  British  force  under  ma- 
jor Ferguson,  who  had  encamped  not  far  from  the 
mountains.  For  weeks,  they  h;id  no  salt,  bread,  or 
spirits ;  they  slept  upon  houghs  of  trees,  without 
blankets,  drank  only  from  the  running  streams,  and 
lived  upon  wild  game,  or  cars  of  corn,  and  pumpkins, 
roasted  by  their  great  log  fires  in  the  woods. 

They  were  to  assault  Ferguson  in  three  parties, 
and  colonel  Cleaveland  addressed  his  party  in  these 
words : — "  My  brave  boys,  we  have    beat   the  red- 
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coats  and  the  tories,  and  we  can  beat  them  again. 
Thny  ;ire  all  co "arils.  You  must  fight,  each  man  for 
himsrif,  without  orders.  Fire  as  quick  as  you  can, 
and  siand  as  long  as  you  can.  If  you  must  retreat, 
get  behind  ihe  trees — don't  run.  my  fine  fellows,  don't 
run  !"  ■■  Hiirrali  lor  the  mountaineers  !"  cried  they, 
and  rushed  down  upon  the  enemy. 

The  Americans  were  driven  back  at  the  point  of 
the  bayduet;  but  they  only  lay  down  among  the  logs 
and  rocks,  and  being  sharp  shooters,  killed  more  than 
two  luindrcd  of  the  enemy.  Ferguson  was  killed 
himself,  and  eiffht  hundred  of  his  soldiers  surrendered. 
Ten  of  the  most  savage  tories,  notorious  rascals,  were 
hung  up  on  the  neighboring  trees. 

With  the  year  1781,  the  war  drew  rapidly  toward 
a  close.  It  was  carried  on  almost  entirely  in  the 
southern  provinces.  General  Greene  was  appointed 
to  (^oinniand  the  American  forces  in  that  quarter.  At 
the  time  of  his  arrival,  they  were  a  miserable,  half- 
starved  militia,  of  three  thousand  men.  They  mark- 
ed the  frozen  ground  wilh  the  blood  of  their  bare  feel, 
and  lived  half  tlieir  lime  upon  frogs,  taken  frmn  the 
swamps,  wild  game,  rice,  and  wretchedly  lean  cattle. 

I5ut  they  were  soon  reinforced  ;  and  small  parlies, 
under  bumpier,  Marion,  Moroan  and  others,  often 
annoved  the  forces  of  Coruwallis.  Colonel  Washing- 
ton laid  siege  to  a  strong  blockhouse  near  Camden, 
defended  by  a  British  colonel  and  a  hundred  tories. 
He  had  no  cannon,  and  few  men;  but  he  carved  (uit 
a  few  pine  logs  in  the  shape  of  cannon,  mounted 
them  on  wheels,  and  summoned  the  tories  to  surren- 
der. They  were  frightened  at  the  appearance  of  his 
big  cannon,  and  surrendered.  Not  a  shot  was  fired 
uj)iiii  either  side. 

On  the  17tli  of  January,  colonel  Morgan,  with 
eight  hundred  militia,  was  attacked  at  a  place  called 
the  Cowpens,  in  South  Carolina,  by  Tarlton,  a  fa- 
mous British  ofTiccr,  with  eleven  hunilred  men,  and 
two  cannon.  The  enemy  rushed  on  with  a  tremen- 
dous shout.  The  front  line  of  militia  were  driven 
back.  Tarleton  pursued  tliem,  at  full  gdlop,  with 
his  troopers,  and  fell  upon  the  second  line.  They  too 
were  giving  way. 

At  this  moment,  colonel  W'asliington  cbarijed  Tarle- 
ton with  forty-five  militiamen,  mounted  and  arnied  as 
troopers.  The  whole  line  now  rallied  under  colonel 
Howard,  and  advanced  with  fixed  bayonets.  The 
British  fled.  Their  cannon  were  lelt  behind;  three 
hundred  British  soldiers  were  killed  and  wounded, 
anil  five  hundred  were  taken  prisoners  ;  eight  hundred 
muskets,  seventy  negroes,  and  one  hundred  dragoon 
horses  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Ma- 
ny British  ofiicers  were  killed.  Morgan  always  told 
his  sharp-shooters  "lo  aim  at  the  epaulettes,  and  not 
at  the  poor  rascals  who  fonghl  for  sixpence  ailay." 

General  Greene  was  now  driven  back,  by  Corn- 
wallis,  into  North  ('arolina.  The  latter  pursued  him 
throuffli  the  province,  over  mountains  and  swamps, 
and  arrived  attbe  river  Dan,  just  as  Greene  had  cross- 
ed it.  Cornwallis  now  found  it  necessarv  lo  turn 
about;  and  so  he  marched  back,  and  Greene  soon  fol- 
lowed him  with  new  forces. 

Simipter  joined  him  at  Orangeburg,  having  receiv- 
ed orders  to  do  so  during  his  hasty  retreat  before  the 


'  enemy.  It  seems  Greene  could  find  no  man  in  his 
army  who  would  carry  the  message  to  Sninpter.  A 
country  girl,  named  Einily  Geiger,  at  last  oflered  her 
services,  and  was  sent.  She  was  taken  by  the  British, 
and  confined  for  the  purpose  of  being  searched.  She, 
however,  ate  up  the  letter  which  she  carried,  piece  by 
!  piece.  They  released  her,  to  go  home,  as  thev  sup- 
posed ;  hut  she  took  a  roundabout  way,  reached  Sump- 
ler's  camp  safely,  and  delivered  her  message,  in  her 
own  words. 

I  The  Americans  were  defeated  near  Guilford  court- 
house on  the  15lh  of  March.  But  Cornwallis  retreat- 
ed soon  after.  He  had  suffered  great  loss,  and  his 
army  was  small.  A  mililia  colonel  cried  out  in  this 
battle,  as  the  British  were  marching  up,  "  Tlicv  will 
surround  us."  He  was  frightened  himself,  and  friirbt- 
ened  liis  soldiers  so  much,  that  they  gave  way  while 
the  enemy  was  one  hundred  and  forty  yards  distant. 

Colonel  Washington,  at  the  head  of  his  tmopers, 
nearly  captured  Cornwallis  in  this  battle.  He  was 
just  rushing  upon  the  British  general,  when  his  cap 
fell  from  his  head.  As  he  leaped  to  the  ground  for  it, 
the  leading  American  officer  behind  him  was  shot 
through  the  body,  and  rendered  unable  to  manage  his 
horse.  The  animal  wheeled  round,  and  galloped  ofT 
j  wilh  his  rider  ;  and  the  troop,  supposing  it  was  Wash- 
ington's order,  wheeled  about  also,  and  rode  off' at  full 
speed. 

Fort  Watson,  between  Camden  and  Charleston, 
surrendered  in  April,  with  114  men,  to  generil  Ma- 
rion. The  fort  was  built  on  a  mound  of  earth  thirty 
feet  hii;h  ;  but  Marion,  with  his  mountaineers,  bad 
raised  a  work  which  overlooked  it  in  such  a  manner, 
that  not  a  man  in  the  fort  could  show  his  head  over 
the  parapets,  or  scarr.-ely  point  his  musket  through  a 
hole  in  the  walls,  but  the  riflemen  above  would  shoot 
him.  Greene  was  again  defeated  at  Camden,  on  the 
25lh  of  April,  by  nine  hundred  English  under  lord 
Raw  don. 

But  in  a  month  or  two,  the  Bntish  lost  six  fiirts, 
and  that  of  Augusta  was  among  them.  Here  there 
were  three  hundred  men.  as  a  garrison,  almost  buried 
themselves  under  ground,  while  the  Americans  were 
building  up  batteries  within  thirty  yards,  which  swept 
the  fort  through  and  through.  Greene  and  all  his 
officers,  and  all  his  men,  fought  nobly  ihe  whole  sea- 
son. "  I  will  recover  the  province,"  said  the  general, 
"or  die  in  the  attempt."  It  is  remarkable,  that  al- 
though his  force  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  Corn-  ' 
wallis,  and  though  he  was  frequently  defeated,  yet.  by 
his  admirable  manoeuvres,  the  result  of  the  campaign 
was  entirely  favorable  to  the  Americans,  and  injurious 
to  the  British. 

Greene  attacked  the  enemy  atEutaw  Springs,  Sep- 
tember 8th,  and  completely  defeated  them, killing  and 
capturing  eleven  hundred  of  their  best  soldiers.  In 
pursuing  the  enemy,  (uie  Manning  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  them.  He  seized  upon  a  small  British 
officer;  and  being  himself  a  stout  man,  placed  him 
upon  his  shoulders  and  retreated,  the  English  not  dar- 
ing to  fire  at  him.  The  little  officer  was  horribly 
frightened,  but  Manning  took  good  care  of  him. 

The  war  was  closed  by  the  capture  of  Cornwallis, 
at  Yorktown,  on  York  river,  Virginia. 
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REVOLUTIONARY    BATTLES    ILLUSTRATED. 


CAPTURE  OF  BURGOYNE,  AT  SARATOGA. 


Wo  know  of  no  series  of  events  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  our  Revolution,  more  higiily  fraught  with 
interest  than  those  that  vrere  attendant  upon  the 
effort  of  Gen.  Burgoyne  to  penetrate  from  the 
Canadas  to  the  city  of  Albany.  To  conjoin  the 
greater  portion  of  the  British  army  in  the  interiour 
of  New  York,  by  opening  a  way  from  New  York 
city  on  one  side,  and  from  Canada  on  the  other,  while 
another  portion  was  harassing  the  South,  had  for  a 
long  time  been  the  favourite  plan  of  the  British 
ministry.  They  looked  upon  the  victorious  result 
of  this  enterprise  as  a  final  blow  to  the  war. 
23 


General  Burgoyne,  an  officer  of  undoubted  ability, 
and  possessed  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  country, 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  operations  of  the  north- 
em  army.  He  was  a  man  of  genius  and  spirit,  and 
of  fiery  ambition,  which  led  the  English  ministry  to 
place  so  great  confidence  in  him.  Having  arrived  in 
Quebec  with  his  commission  in  May,  1777,  he  im- 
mediately displayed  great  activity  in  making  those 
preparations  which  were  necessary  to  the  success 
of  an  enterprise  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
America.  The  regular  force  placed  at  his  disposal, 
consisting  of  British  and  German  troops,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  seven  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  a 
corps  o{  artillery  composed  of  about  five  hundred. 
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To  these  was  added  a  detachment  of  seven  hundred 
rangers,  under  Colonel  St.  Leger,  destined  to  make 
an  incursion  into  the  country  of  the  Mohawks,  and  to 
seize  Fort  Stanwix.  Arcording  to  the  plan,  the 
principal  ariiiv  of  Burgoyne  was  to  be  joined  by 
two  thousand  Canadians,  including  hatchct-inen,  and 
other  workmen  whose  services  were  necessary  to 
render  the  ways  practicable.  A  suflicient  number  of 
seamen  had  been  assembled,  for  manning  the  Iraus- 
porus.  Besides  the  Canadians  that  were  to  be  im- 
mediately attached  to  the  army,  many  others  were 
ca  led  upon  lo  scour  the  woods  in  the  frontiers,  and 
to  occupy  the  intermediate  parts  between  the  army, 
which  advanced  towards  the  Hudson,  and  that  which 
remained  for  the  protection  of  Canada;  the  latter 
auiounled,  including  the  highland  emigrants,  to  up- 
wards of  three  thousand  men.  They  were  furnished 
by  the  sanguine  ministry  with  a  lib:Tal  profusion  of 
provisions,  military  stores,  and  other  conveniences, 
amongst  which  was  also  comprehended  a  large 
quantity  of  uniforms,  destined  for  the  loyalists,  who, 
it  was  not  doubted,  would  after  victory  f!ock  from  all 
quarters  to  the  royal  camp.  A  great  number  of  cruel 
and  intractable  savages  were  also  added  to  their  num- 
bers, through  the  influence  of  Governor  Carlcton. 
Bursrnvne  was  seconded  by  many  able  and  e.\cellent 
othcers  ;  among  whom  we  may  number  major-gen- 
eral Phillips,  the  brigadier-generals  Frazer,  Powel, 
llamillou,  and  Specht,  w-iih  the  Brunswick  major- 
general  Baron  Reidesel.  The  whole  army  shared 
in  the  ardour  and  hopes  of  its  chiefs,  and  not  a 
doubt  was  entertained  of  an  approaching  triumph, 
and  the  conquest  of  America. 

The  first  movement  of  Burgovne  was  to  encamp 
near  the  Utile  river  Bouquet,  on  the  western  bank  of 
Lake  Champlain,  a  short  distance  north  of  Crown 
Point.  Here  he  made  addresses  to  the  Indians  to 
repress  their  ferocious  propensities,  and  sent  procla- 
mations into  the  country  to  intimidate  the  people. 
He  next  made  a  short  stop  al  Crown  Point,  and  then 
proceeded  to  invest  Ticondernga.  The  right  wing 
took  the  western  bank  of  the  lake,  the  left  advanced 
upon  the  eastern,  and  the  centre  was  embarked  upon 
the  lake  itself.  The  American  armv,  destined  to 
oppose  the  prosress  of  the  royal  troops,  and  to  de- 
fend Ticonderoga,  was  altogether  insufficient.  Cen- 
eral  Schuyler,  who  commanded  tlie  .\merican  troops 
in  this  quarter,  had  been  disappointed  in  procuring 
reinforcements,  ami  his  force  did  not  amount  to  over 
five  thousand  men. 

Ticcmderoga  was  very  stronfflv  fortified  on  every 
side,  and  its  defence  was  inlrnsled  to  General  St. 
Clair,  with  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men  ;  one 
third  of  them  were  militia,  and  all  illy  equipped. 
Allhongh  Gen.  St.  Clair  used  all  his  exertions  to  re- 
tard lh('  operations  of  the  advancinor  enemy,  yet  in  a 
few  (lavs  ihev  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of 
Mount  Hope  and  Mount  Defiance,  two  very  impovlant 
positions,  one  of  which  commanded  the  American 
lines  to  a  dangerous  deijree,  and  the  other  overlook- 
ed the  entire  fort.  Ticonderoga  beinij  thus  easily 
hemmed  in  on  every  side,  a  council  of  officers  con- 
cluded to  evacuate  the  fort.  They  accordingly  with- 
drew on  the  niuht  of  the  fifth  of  .Tulv.  All  was  done 
in  good  order  and  profound  silence,  and  the  stores, 
artillery  and  provisions  were  put  on  board  two  hun- 
dred batteaux  and  five  armed  galleys.  They  would 
orobably  have   escaped   unperceived   by  the  British 


had  not  a  house  caught  fire  on  Mount  Independence, 
which  betrayed  by  its  light  all  that  had  taken  place. 
The  Americans  were  immediately  pursued;  and  by 
the  next  afternoon  their  boats  weie  overtaken  and  at- 
tacked at  Skenesboro'  falls.  Two  of  the  American 
galleys  surrendered ;  three  were  blown  up  ;  and  after 
setting  fire  to  their  works,  mills,  and  batteaux,  that 
portion  of  the  army  escaped  up  Wood  Creek,  to  Fort 
Ann.  The  vanguard  of  the  corps  that  set  out  by 
land,  under  St.  Clair,  had  arrived  at  Castleton;  the 
rear  had  rested  at  Huhbardston,  when  it  was  over- 
taken and  attacked  by  General  Frazer,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  seventh.  An  obstinate  battle  ensued,  which 
at  length,  after  Reidesel  came  up,  resulted  in  dispers- 
ing the  Americans,  who  left  many  of  their  soldiers, 
together  with  their  brave  commander.  Col.  Francis, 
dead  on  the  field.  St.  Clair  after  hearing  this  news, 
struck  itito  the  v/oods  in  an  eastern  direction. 

The  English  generals  next  resolved  to  drive  the 
Americans  from  Fort  Ann.  After  a  sanguinary  com- 
bat they  finally  succeeded  in  this,  by  bringing  sud- 
denly to  their  aid  their  savage  allies.  The  Ameri- 
cans set  the  fort  on  fire,  and  retired  to  Fort  Edward, 
where  General  Schuyler  had  posted  himself.  On 
the  twelfth,  St.  Clair  also  arrived  there  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  garrison  of  Ticonderoga.  This  it  was 
expected  would  be  the  next  point  of  attack.  But 
Burgoyne  was  detained  at  Skenesboro'  by  want  of 
provisions  and  stores.  Gen.  Schuyler  took  advan- 
tage of  this  delay,  and  neglected  no  means  to  procure 
recruits  and  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 

The  British  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of 
Fort  George,  and  with  much  difficulty  their  army  at- 
tained the  banks  of  the  Hudson  near  Fort  Edward. 
The  Americans  moved  down  to  Stillwater.  Bur- 
goyne soon  experienced  a  great  deprivation  of  pro- 
visions. While  Col.  St.  Leger  was  investing  Fort 
Stanwix,  on  the  Mohawk,  he  detached  five  hu  dred 
soldiers  and  Indians  to  procure  catde  at  Bennington. 
To  favour  this  expedition  he  moved  his  army  down 
to  the  bank  opposite  Saratoga.  A  company  of  pro- 
vincials had  assembled  from  difTerent  quarters  at  Ben- 
nington, and  were  under  the  command  of  Col.  Stark. 
They  met  the  enemy  on  the  borders  of  the  town,  and 
after  an  obstinate  contest  bravely  repulsed  them;  the 
British,  however,  were  again  strengthened  by  a  new 
detachment  that  again  attacked  the  Americans;  vic- 
tory however  declared  for  the  latter,  and  the  former 
lost  seven  hundred  men  and  all  their  baggage. 

Hut  at  this  lime.  General  Herkimer,  who  marched 
to  the  relief  of  Col.  Ganzevort  at  Fort  Stanwix,  was 
ambushed  by  the  savages,  who  dispersed  his  corps 
with  most  frightful  carnage.  The  Indians  grew  dis- 
affected, however,  soon,  and  the  British  were  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  and  retreat. 

These  sticcesses  of  the  Americans  at  Stanwix  and 
Bennington,  inspired  them  with  new  confidence. 
The  harvests  were  ended,  and  the  country  people 
toiik  arms  in  multitudes,  and  hastened  to  the  camp 
elated  wih  the  expectation  of  vanquishing  the  vaunt- 
ing regulars  of  the  king.  Gen.  Gates,  a  man  of 
great  military  renown,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  which  also  gave  a  new  spur  to 
their  alacrity.  They  were  also  excited  by  the  inhu- 
man cruelties  of  the  savages  under  St.  Leger  and 
Burgoyne  ;  the  affecting  death  of  Miss  M'Crca,  which 
was  also  fresh  in  their  minds,  exasperated  them  to 
the  extreme.     The  savages  deserted  Burgoyne,  and 
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the  Canadians  were  frightened  to  their  homes  by  the 
sinister  aspect  of  affairs.  Gen.  Lincoln,  with  a  strong 
corps  of  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut  militia, 
assisted  by  Colonels  Brown  and  Johnston,  with  great 
secrecy  and  celerity  obtained  repossession  of  Forts 
Edward,  Ann,  and  George,  Mount  Hope,  and  Mount 
Defiance. 

Gen.  Burgoyne  having  amassed  about  thirty  days' 
provisions,  resolved  to  pass  the  Hudson,  engage  the 
American  army,  and  force  a  passage  to  Albany. 
Towards  the  middle  of  September,  he  crossed  the 
river,  and  encamped  on  the  heights  and  plains  of 
Saratoga,  Gates  being  then  near  Stillwater.  Bur- 
goyne had  now  to  rely,  almost  entirely,  on  his  Ger- 
man and  British  regular  troops,  and  a  battle  was  soon 
expected.  This  was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  of 
September,  and  the  question  was  to  be  decided, 
whether  the  Americans  could  resist  the  English  up- 
on equal  ground,  in  fair  and  regular  baltle. 

Some  small  wood^  only  separating  the  two  armies, 
tliey  were  early  on  the  nineteenth  formed  in  the  order 
of  battle.  The  right  wing  of  the  British  army  rested 
upon  the  high  grounds,  and  the  left  wing  and  artil- 
lery, under  Phillips  and  Reidesel,  kept  along  the 
road  and  meadows  by,  the  river  side.  Gates  took 
the  right  of  the  American  army,  and  gave  the  left  to 
Arnold.  Smart  skirmishes  immediately  ensued  be- 
tween the  foremost  marksmen  of  either  party,  and 
the  two  soon  met.  General  Frazer  repulsed  the 
Americans.  Finding  the  right  Hank  of  the  enemy's 
right  wing  so  well  defended,  they  left  a  sufficient 
guard  to  defend  this  passage,  made  a  rapid  move- 
ment to  their  right,  and  vigorously  assailed  the  left 
flank  of  the  same  M'ing.  Arnold  exhibited  upon  this 
occasion  all  the  impetuosity  of  his  courage;  he  en- 
couraged his  men  with  voice  and  example.  The 
action  became  extremely  warm  ;  the  enemy  fearing 
tliat  Arnold,  by  cutting  their  line,  would  penetrate 
between  their  wings,  as  was  manifestly  his  intention, 
hastened  to  reinforce  the  points  attacked.  General 
Frazer  caine  up  with  the  twenty-fourth  regiment, 
some  light  infantry,  and  Brevman's  riflemen:  he 
would  have  drawn  more  troops  from  the  right  flank, 
but  the  heights  on  which  it  was  posted,  were  of  too 
great  importance  to  be  totally  evacuated.  Mean- 
while, such  was  the  valour  and  impetuosity  of  the 
Americans,  that  the  English  began  to  fall  into  con- 
fusion; but  General  Phillips  soon  appeared  with  fresh 
men  and  a  part  of  the  artillery  :  upon  hearing  the 
firing  he  had  rapidly  made  his  way  through  a  verv 
difficult  wood  to  the  scene  of  danger.  He  restored 
the  action  at  the  very  moment  it  was  about  to  be 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Americans.  The  latter, 
however,  renewed  their  attacks  with  such  persever- 
ing energy,  that  night  only  parted  the  combatants. 

After  this  battle,  Bursoyne  waited  nearly  a  month 
to  hear  from  General  Clinton.  At  length  he  received 
intelligence,  but  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as  only  to 
increase  his  disappointments  and  render  his  situation 
more  hopeless.  Driven  to  extremity,  he  resolved  to 
make  another  effort  to  force  a  passage  to  Albany  by 
the  enemy's  left.  In  this  he  utterly  failed,  and  his 
troops  were  driven  back  to  their  intrenchments,  and 
pursued  with  eajerness  and  great  loss  even  to  their 
camp.  The  Americans  had  now  acquired  an  open- 
ing on  the  right  and  rear  of  the  British  army,  whose 
situation  was  therefore  rendered  very  perilous.  Bur- 
goyne operated  a  change  of  ground.     But  Gen.  Gates 


had  taken  ihe  precaution  to  station  strong  divisions 
on  almost  every  side,  to  prevent  the  enemy's  escape. 
Burgoyne  retired  to  Saratoga,  but  so  miseralile  v.'as 
the  condition  of  his  army  that  it  occupied  nearly  two 
days  to  effect  this  small  movement  of  six  miles.  He 
left  his  hospital  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  He 
now  hoped  to  cross  the  river  at  Saratoga,  and  retreat 
to  the  lakes  to  save  his  army.  But  he  soon  found 
that  Fort  Edward,  on  the  opposite  bank,  was  too 
strongly  manned  to  attempt  to  effect  it.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  Fort  George,  in  hopes  of 
crossing  there;  but  he  soon  learned  that  the  Amer- 
icans were  strongly  intrenched  in  that  direction  also. 
General  Gates,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
thirsting  for  batde,  was  in  his  rear.  In  this  state  of 
affairs  he  relinquished  all  hopes  of  saving  himself  by 
his  own  efforts.  His  only  refuge  from  despair  was 
the  faint  hope  of  co-operation  from  the  parts  down 
the  river;  and  he  looked  for  the  aid  of  Clinton  with 
the  most  intense  desire.  His  army  was  in  a  pitiable 
condition.  Worn  out,  abandoned,  half  their  number 
slaughtered,  and  amongst  them  the  most  distinguished 
oflicers  ;  reduced  in  numbers  from  ten  thousand  to 
five  thousand,  and  invested  by  an  army  of  four  times 
their  own  number,  who  refused  to  fight  from  a  know- 
ledge of  their  helpless  condition,  and  who,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  could  not  be  attacked.  But 
Burgoyne's  troops,  even  while  the  rifle  and  grape 
nhot  fell  thickly  around  them  in  this  forlorn  state, 
'•elained  their  ordinary  constancy,  and  while  siidiing 
under  a  hard  necessity,  showed  themselves  worthy 
of  a  better  fate.  They  betrayed  no  want  of  temper, 
or  of  fortitude. 

The  British  army  had  but  three  day's  provisions — 
po  succour  came — no  hope  remained.  A  capitula- 
tion was  concluded  upon.  Gen.  Gates,  while  he 
acted  in  the  matter  with  moderation,  also  acted  with 
decision.  He  left  but  one  alternative  for  the  British 
Sfeneral — he  must  either  sign  the  articles  or  prepare 
for  battle.  On  this  day,  the  seventeenth  of  October, 
the  American  armv  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men  ; 
the  Englisli  to  five  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-one. The  articles  were  signed,  and  they  were 
principally  these  : — 

The  army  should  march  out  of  camp  with  all  the 
honours  of  war  and  its  camp  artillery,  to  a  fixed  place, 
where  they  were  to  deposit  their  arms  and  leave  the 
artillery.  To  be  allowed  free  embarkation  and  pas- 
sage to  Europe,  from  Boston,  tipon  condition  of  their 
not  serving  again  in  America,  during  the  present  war 
The  army  not  to  be  separated,  particularly  the  men 
from  the  oflicers.  Roll-calling,  and  other  duties  of 
regularity  to  be  permitted.  'I'he  officers  to  be  ad- 
milted  on  parole,  and  to  wear  their  side  arms.  All 
private  property  to  be  retained,  and  the  public  de- 
livered upon  honour.  No  baggage  to  be  searched  or 
molested.  All  persons,  of  whatever  country,  apper- 
taining to,  and  following  the  camp,  to  be  fully  com- 
prehended in  the  terms  of  capitulation,  and  the  Cana- 
dians to  be  returned  to  their  own  country,  liable  to 
its  provisions. 

Gen.  Gates  ordered  his  troops  to  retire  within 
their  lines,  that  they  might  not  witness  the  shame  of 
the  English,  when  they  piled  iheir  arms.  Such  was 
the  fate  of  the  British  expedition  upon  the  Hudson. 
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REVOLUTIONARY    BATTLES    ILLUSTRATED. 


CAPTURE  OF  CORNWALI.IS,  1781. 


The  Revolutionary  war  was  closed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Cornwallis,  at  Yorktou-n,  on  York  river, 
Virginia.  He  had  just  returned  from  Carolina,  and 
now  hoped  to  subdue  Virginia.  But  in  .September, 
the  Americans  and  French,  under  Washington,  sur- 
rounded him  from  all  quarters  on  land ;  while  the 
French  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  blocked  up  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  shut  out  the  English. 
Clinton  was  at  New  York  ;  but  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  reinforce  Cornwallis.  Washington  had 
harassed  Clinton  all  summer,  and  induced  him  to 
believe  that  he  was  to  be  besieged  in  New  York. 
On  the  24th  of  August,  Washington  left  his  camp 


on  the  Hudson,  and  marched  through  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  to  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake. 
The  French  Admiral  De  Grasse,  who  had  just  ar- 
rived, carried  the  American  forces  down  the  bay  to 
Yorktown. 

The  army  passed  through  Philadelphia  in  a  line 
more  than  two  miles  long,  and  in  very  splendid 
style.  The  streets  were  filled  with  crowds,  and  the 
windows  to  the  highest  stories  with  ladies,  all 
cheering  on  the  troops  with  itnmense  applause. 
Washington,  with  all  his  generals  ;  the  French 
Count  Rochambeau,  with  all  his  ;  General  Knox, 
with  one  hmidred  cannon ;   and   the   wliole   army. 
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pressing  on  with  proud  steps  and  a  noble  confidence, 
presented  a  most  magnificent  spectacle.  In  the  midst 
of  this  scene,  news  carae,  that  the  French  fleet  had 
arrived  in  the  Chesapeake.  The  whole  city  rang 
with  the  notes  of  the  general  joy,  and  all  seemed  in- 
spired with  confidence  in  a  certain  victory. 

Cornwallis  was  completely  invested  by  the  7th 
of  October.  He  had  raised  intrenchments  ;  but  the 
Americans  and  French  had  erected  breast-works  all 
about  him,  and  now  opened  their  batteries.  They 
fired  day  and  night.  The  roar  was  terrible.  The 
ground,  for  miles,  shook  with  it;  and  the  bombs  and 
shells  were  seen  whirling  and  crossing  each  other 
in  the  dark  sky,  and  blazing  like  comets.  If  they 
fell  upon  the  ground,  it  was  torn  up  for  a  rod  around, 
and  dozens  were  killed  when  they  burst.  The  bombs 
sometimes  went  over  the  heads  of  the  enemy,  and 
fell  among  the  British  works  at  Gloucester  Point  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  water  spouted  in 
columns  as  they  fell.  One  night,  an  attack  was  made 
upon  two  redoubts,  which  the  British  had  built  out 
so  far,  that  they  stood  in  the  way  of  some  Amer- 
ican works  just  building  around  them.  The  French 
were  ordered  to  take  one  redoubt,  and  the  Americans 
under  Lafayette,  the  other.  The  two  parties  tried 
to  outdo  each  other.  Lafayette  carried  his  redoubt 
first,  however,  and  sent  his  aiddecamp  to  the  leader 
of  the  French  party,  through  all  the  fire  of  the  bat- 
teries, to  tell  him  he  was  in.  "So  will  I  be,"  said 
the  Frenchman,  "  in  five  minutes ;"  and  he  perform- 
ed his  promise. 

Cornwallis  surrendered  on  the  19th.  His  army, 
of  about  seven  thousand  men,  marched  out,  at  two 
o'clock,  and  passed  between  the  American  line  on 
one  side,  and  the  French  on  the  other,  stretched  out 
for  more  than  a  mile.  They  were  dressed  in  their 
most  splendid  uniforms,  with  colours  flying,  and 
accompanied  with  fine  music.  The  English,  carry- 
ing their  colours  bound  up,  marched  with  a  slow 
and  solemn  step.  The  English  general  rode  up  to 
Washington  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and  excused  the  ab- 
sence of  Cornwallis,  who  feigned  sickness.  Wash- 
ington pointed  him  politely  to  General  Lincoln,  and 
the  latter  directed  him  to  a  large  field  a  little  on  the 
south,  where  the  whole  British  army  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  were  led  away  prisoners. 

The  following  article  which  we  extract  from  a 
late  number  of  Blackwood's  (English)  Magazine, 
describes  the  consternation  of  the  British  ministry 
when  they  received  the  intelligence  of  the  capture  of 
Cornwallis  : — 

"During  the  month  of  November,  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  government  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  em- 
barrassments, augmented  (he  anxiety  of  the  Cabinet. 
Lord  George  Germaine,  in  particular,  conscious  that 
on  the  prosperous  or  adverse  result  of  that  expedition 
hinged  the  result  of  the  American  contest,  and  his 
own  fate,  as  well  as,  probably,  the  duration  of  the 
ministry  itself,  expressed  to  his  friends  the  strongest 
uneasiness  on  the  subject.  The  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment stood  fixed  for  the  27th  of  the  month.  On  the 
25th,  about  noon,  the  oflicial  intelligence  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  British  forces  at  Yorktown,  arrived  at 
Lord  Germaine's  house.  Lord  Walsina:ham,  who, 
previous  to  his  father,  Sir  William  de  Grey's  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage,  had  been  under  secretary  of  state 
in  that  deparlmenl,  and  who  was  to  second  the  ad- 
dress in  the  House  of  Lords,  happened  to  be  there 


when  the  messenger  brought  the  news.  Without 
communicating  it  to  any  person,  Lo  d  George,  for 
the  purpose  of  despatch,  immediately  got  with  him 
into  a  hackney  coach,  and  drovf  to  Lord  Stormont's 
residence  in  Portland  Place.  Having  imparted  the 
disastrous  information  to  him,  and  taken  him  into 
the  carriage,  they  instantly  proceeded  to  the  Chancel- 
lor's house  in  Great  Russel  street,  Bloomsbury,  whom 
they  found  at  home  ;  when,  after  a  short  consultation, 
they  determined  to  lay  it  themselves  in  person  before 
Lord  North.  He  had  not  received  any  intimation  of 
the  event  when  they  arrived  at  his  door  in  Down- 
ing street  between  one  and  two  o'clock.  The  first 
minister's  firmness,  and  even  his  presence  of  mind, 
gave  way  for  a  short  time  under  this  disaster.  I  ask- 
ed Lord  George  afterwards  how  he  took  the  com- 
munication. 'As  he  would  have  taken  a  ball  in  his 
breast,'  replied  Lord  George.  He  opened  his  arms, 
exclaiming  wildly,  as  he  paced  the  apartment  during 
a  few  minutes,  'O  God,  it  is  all  over;'  words  which 
he  repeated  many  times  under  emotions  of  deepest 
agitation  and  distress. 

"  Military  aff"airs  have  since  displayed  themselves 
on  a  broader  scale,  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that 
such  notions  of  national  calamity  could  be  appended 
to  the  capture  of  a  force  which,  however  brave, 
scarcely  amounted  to  the  vanguard  of  a  modern  army, 
certainly  not  to  the  twentieth  of  the  army  with  which 
Wellington  appeared  on  the  frontier  of  France.  The 
misfortune  of  the  troops  under  Cornwallis  was  un- 
questionable, but  their  character  was  unstained  ;  they 
had  been  brought  by  their  commander  into  a  cul  de 
sac,  where,  it  is  true,  they  might  have  held  out  for 
ever,  if  they  could  have  received  supplies  by  sea. 
But  that  contingency  was  too  delicate  to  have  been 
relied  on  by  an  officer  of  any  intelligence.  The  re- 
sult proved  the  fact.  The  French  fleet  took  up  the 
position  which  Lord  Cornwallis's  imaginary  plan 
had  marked  out  for  the  British.  The  army  withm 
Yorktown  found,  that  though  to  Americans  they  were 
impregnable,  they  had  a  more  formidable  enemy, 
famine,  to  deal  with  ;  and  finally,  to  that  enemy,  and 
that  enemy  alone,  they  surrendered. 

"  We  next  have  a  picture  of  a  Cabinet  Council  in 
terror.  When  the  first  agitation  had  subsided,  the 
four  ministers  discussed  the  question,  whether  it  might 
not  be  expedient  to  prorogue  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment for  a  few  days  ;  but  as  scarcely  an  interval  of 
forty-eight  hours  remained  before  the  appointed  time 
of  meeting,  and  as  many  members  of  both  Houses 
had  arrived  in  London,  or  were  on  their  way,  the 
proposition  was  abandoned.  It  became,  however, 
indispensable  to  alter,  and  almost  remodel  the  King's 
speech.  This  was  done  without  delay,  and  at  the 
same  time  Lord  George,  as  secretary  for  the  Amer- 
ican department,  sent  off  a  despatch  to  the  King, 
then  at  Kew,  acquainting  him  with  the  fate  of  Lord 
Cornwallis's  expedition." 

The  narrative  proceeds: — "I  dined  that  day  at 
Lord  George's,  and  although  the  information  which 
had  reached  London  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
from  France,  as  well  as  from  the  official  report,  was 
of  a  nature  not  to  admit  of  long  concealment,  yet  it 
had  not  been  communicated  to  me  or  any  other  in- 
dividual of  the  corapanv  when  I  got  to  Pall  Mall 
between  5  and  6  o'chick.  Lord  Walsinyham,  who 
also  dined  there,  was  the  only  person,  except  Lord 
George,  acquainted  with  the  fact.     The  party,  nine 
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in  nun.ber,  s->jt  down  to  tlie  table.  I  thought  the 
master  of  ihs  house  appeared  serious,  though  he 
manifested  no  discomposure.  Before  dinner  was  over 
a  letter  was  brouL'ht  back  by  the  messenger  who  had 
been  despatched  to  the  king.  Lord  Walsingham,  to 
whom  he  e.velusively  directed  the  observation — 'The 
King  writes,'  said  he,  'just  as  he  always  does,  except 
that  I  observe,  he  has  neglected  to  mark  the  hour  and 
minute  of  his  writing  with  his  usual  precision.'  'J'his 
remark,  though  calculated  to  awaken  some  interest, 
excited  no  comment ;  and  while  the  ladies,  Lord 
George's  three  daughters,  remained  in  the  room,  we 
repressed  our  curiosity.  But  thej-  had  no  sooner 
withdrawn,  than  Lord  George  having  acquainted  us 
that  information  had  just  arrived  from  Paris  of  the 
old  Count  Maurepas,  fir>t  mmister,  lying  at  the  point 
of  death  ;  '  It  woidd  grieve  me,'  said  1.  '  to  finish  my 
career,  however  far  advanced  in  vears,  were  I  first 
minister  of  France,  before  I  had  witnessed  the  termi- 
nation of  this  great  contest  between  Enghuid  and 
America.'  '  He  has  survived  to  see  that  event,'  re- 
plied Lord  George  Germaine,  with  some  agitation. 

"The  conversation  w,as  prolonsred  until,  on  llie 
mention  of  the  Virginia  campaign,  the  minister  dis- 
closed the  full  bearing  of  the  intelligence.  '  Tiie 
army  has  surremiered,  and  you  mav  peruse  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  capitulation  in  that  paper.'  The  paper 
was  taken  from  ins  pocket,  and  read  to  the  com[)Linv. 
The  ne,\t  question  was  one  of  rather  an  obtrusive 
kind,  to  see  what  the  king  thought  on  llie  subject. 
The  narration  states  the  minister's  remark,  that  it  did 
the  highest  honor  to  his  majesty's  (irniness,  forti- 
tude, and  consistency.  But  this  was  a  complying 
moment,  and  we  are  told  that  the  billet  was  read  to 
effect;  '  I  have  received,  with  sentiments  of  the  deep- 
est concern,  the  communication  which  Lord  George 
Germaine  has  made  to  me,  of  the  unfortunate  result 
of  the  operations  to  Virginia.  I  particnlarly  lament  it 
on  account  of  the  consequences  connected  with  it  and 
the  dillicullies  which  it  may  produce  in  carrying  on 
the  pulilic  business,  or  in  repairing  such  a  misfortune. 
But  I  trust  that  neither  Lord  Germaine,  nor  any  other 
member  of  the  Cabinet  will  suppose  that  it  makes 
the  smallest  alteration  in  those  principles  of  my  con- 
dnc  ,  which  have  directed  me  in  the  past  time,  which 
will  always  continue  to  animate  me  under  every  event, 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  present  contest.' 

"The  Cabinet,  strengthened  by  the  roval  determi- 
nation, now  recovered  courage  ;  ihev  met  Parliament 
at  the  appointed  time,  and  fought  their  battle  there 
with  unusual  vigor.  Perhaps  "in  all  the  annals  of 
senatorial  struesrle  there  never  was  a  crisis  which 
more  powerfully  displayed  the  talents  of  the  Com- 
mons. Burke,  Fox.  and  Pitt,  were  at  once  seen 
pouring  down  the  whole  fiery  torrent  of  declamation 
on  the  government.  The  characteristic  distinctions 
of  their  public  speaking  gave  a  new  vividness  and 
force  to  their  assault  upon  the  strongholds  of  the 
ministry.  Fox's  passionate  personality  hurled  the 
fiercest  invective  against  the  ministry,  the  court,  and, 
fatally  for  his  own  ambition,  the  king.  Burke's  vast 
grasp  gathered  materials  of  charge  from  all  quarters, 
and  all  subjects,  and  heaped  them  alike,  strong  and 
wsak.  on  the  devoted  heads  of  ttie  culprit  Cabinet. 
Pitt,  with  keener  sagacity,  for  both  the  present  nnd 
the  future,  tore  up  the  frame  of  the  ministerial  p.,- 
licy,  spared  persons,  avoided  all  insult  to  the  mo- 1 
narch,  but  with  the  copious  and  superb  combination  | 


of  fact  and  feeling,  argument  and  appeal,  which  from 
that  period  was  adopted  as  his  great  parliamentary 
weapon  and  which  was  made  to  give  him  match- 
less superiority  in  a  deliberative  assembly,  swept  all 
before  him  with  a  'two-handed  sway,'  and  where 
he  smote,  left  nothing  for  friends  or  enemy  to  com- 
bat or  defend  after  him. 

"These  efforts  failed  of  overthrowing  the  Cabinet 
at  the  time ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  thev 
hastened  that  precipitate  fall  which  was  so  speedily 
afterwards  to  surprise  the  nation.  The  assault  had 
terrified  the  garrison,  and  shaken  the  battlements  to 
a  degree  whidi  made  the  result  of  the  next  attack 
secure." 


W.ATERLOO    .\T   NOON,  THE   D.\Y   AFTER  THE 
BATTLE. 
On  a  surface  of  two  square  miles,  it  was  ascertain- 
ed that  fii'ty  thousand  men  and  horses  were  lying! 
The  luxurious  crop  of  ripe  grain  which  had  covered 
the  field  of  battle,  was  reduced  to  litter,  and  beaten 
into  the  earth;  and  the  surface  trodden  down  by  the 
cavalry,  and  furrowed  deeply  by  the  cannon  wheels, 
strewed  with   many  a  relic  of   the  liirht.      Helmets 
and  cuirasses,  shattered  firearms  and  broken  swords; 
all  the  variety  of  military  ornaments  ;  lancer  caps  and 
Highland  bonnets;  uniforms  of  every  color,  plume 
and  pennon  ;  musical  instruments,  the  apparatus  of 
of  artillery,  drums,  bugles  ; — but,  good  God  !   why 
dwell  on  the  harrowing  picture  of  a  foughten  iield  ? 
— each  and  every  ruinous  display  bore  mute  testimo- 
ny to  the  misery  of  such  a  battle.  '     Could  the 
melancholy   appearance  of  this  scene   of  death  be 
heightened,  it  would  be  by  witnessing  the  research- 
es of  the  living,  amidst  its  desolation,  for  the  objects 
of  their  love.     Molliers  and  wives  and  children,  for 
days  were  occupied  in  that  mournful  duty  ;  and  the 
confusi(m  of  the  corpses,  friend  and  foe  intermingled 
as  they  were,  often  rendered  theattenijit  at  recogniz- 
ing individuals  clilhcult,  and  in  some  cases  impossi- 
ble.    "^     *     In  many  places  tlie  dead  lay  four  deep 
upon  each  other,  marking  the  spot  some  IJriiish  square 
had  occupied,  exposed  for  hours  to  the  murderous 
fire  of  a  French  battery.     Outside,  lancer  and  cuiras- 
sier were  scattered  thickly  on  the  earth.     Madly  at- 
tempting to  force  tlie  serried  bayonets  of  the  British, 
they  had  fallen,  iu  the  bootless  essay,  by  the  musket- 
ry of  the  inner  files.     Farther  on,   you   trace    the 
spot  where  the  cavalry  of  France  and   Hngland  had 
encountered  ;  chasseur  and  hussar  were  iiUiTiiiingled. 
and  the  heavy  Norman  horse  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
were  interspersed  with  the  gray  chargers  «  hich  had 
carried  Albyn's  chivalry.     Here  the  Hiolihuulcr  and 
traileur  lay,  side  by  side,  together  ;  and  the  heavy 
dragoon,  with  green  Erin's  badge  U[ion  his  helmet, 
was   grappling   in  death  with   the  Polisli   lancer. — 
*     *     On  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  whire  the  ground 
was  cumliered  with  dead,  and  trodden  fetlock-deep  in 
mud  and  gore,  by  the  frequent  rush  of  rival  cavalry, 
the    thick-strewn    corpses    of  the   Imperial   Guard, 
pointed  out  the  spot  where  Napoleon  had  been  de- 
feated.    Here,   in    column,   that    favored   corps,   on 
\vhora  his  last  chance  rested,  had  been  annihilated ; 
and  the  advance  and  repulse  of  the  Guard  was  trace- 
able by  a  mass  of  fallen  Frenchmen.     In  the  hollow 
below,  the  last  struggle  of  France  had  been  vainly 
made;  for  there  tlie  Old  Guard  attempteil  to  meet  the 
British,  and  alFord  time  for  iheir  disorganized  com- 
panions to  rally. — Miixwdl'i  ViLto.-ivs  o;  i!i.'  B.iiisli 
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YORKTOWN. 

The  opposite  cut  presents  a  view  of  Yorktown, 
Virginia,  as  seen  from  the  Williamsburg  road. 
It  is  situated  in  York  county,  upon  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  and  is  noted  in  history  as  the  scene 
of  an  important  victory  to  the  American  troops, 
during  the  war  of  Independence.  Situated  only 
five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  ac- 
cessible by  vessels  of  heavy  burden,  it  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade.  But  we  introduce  it  here 
more  for  its  interest  as  consecrated  ground,  than 
to  present  a  portraiture  of  its  present  growth,  and 
commercial  and  trading  character. 

During  the  American  Revolution,  Yorktown 
was  made  the  theatre  of  one  of  the  most  important 
events  which  characterized  that  struggle  for  in- 
dependence. In  1781,  Lord  Cornwallis  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  British  Army,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  several  places  at  the  South,  and  amono- 
them,  Yorktown  and  Gloucester:  the  latter  is 
situated  upon  the  bank  of  the  York  river,  opposite 
to  Yorktown.  La  Fayette,  with  an  inferior  num- 
ber of  troops  was  at  this  time  at  Williamsburg, 
but  was  unable  to  make  successful  engagements 
with  the  superior  force  of  the  British.  Seeing 
the  importance  of  checking  the  progress  of  Corn- 
wallis at  the  south,  Washington  determined  to 
unite  the  American  and  French  forces,  then  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  and  join  La 
Fayette  at  Williamsburg.  This  junction  was 
effected  on  the  fourteenth  of  September  ;  Wash- 
ington at  the  head  of  the  American  troops,  and 
the  Count  de  Rochambeau  at  the  head  of  the 
French  forces.  At  the  same  time  the  Count  de 
Grasse  with  his  fleet,  entered  the  Chesapeake, 
after  a  slight  engagement  with  Admiral  Graves 
off  the  capes,  and  was  joined  by  the  squadron  of 
the  Count  de  Barras  from  Newport.  At  the  same 
time  three  thousand  men  under  the  Marquis  St. 
Simon,  joined  La  Fayette.  These  combined 
forces  then  moved  toward  Yorktown  and  Glouces- 
ter, where  Cornwallis  was  stationed. 

The  British  General  had  been  expecting  aid 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  the  north,  but  so  ad- 
roitly had  Washington  withdrawn  his  troops,  that 
Sir  Henry  scarcely  suspected  his  design,  till  it 
was  too  late  to  frustrate  it.  Cornwallis  at  once 
began  to  fortify  the  town  by  throwing  up  redoubts, 
and  on  the  thirtieth  of  September,  the  siege  com- 
menced. Yorktown  was  completely  invested  ; 
the  American  army  occupying  the  right,  and  the 
French  the  left,  forming  a  semicircle  with  each 
wing  resting  upon  the  river.  Gloucester  was  at 
the  same  time  invested  by  Lauzun's  legion, 
marines  from  the  fleet,  and  Virginia  militia. 

The  siege  commenced  with  the  usual  manosu- 
vres  of  throwing  bombs,  hot  shot,  &c.,  and  the  be- 
sieged sustained  themselves  bravely.  Two  re- 
doubts were  stormed  and  carried  at  the  same 
time;  one  by  the  American  light  infantry,  under 
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La  Fayette,  the  other  by  French  grenadiers  under 
the  Baron  de  Viomenil. 

The  conflict  continued  for  seventeen  days, 
when,  no  longer  able  to  abide  the  vigorous  attacks 
of  the  combined  armies,  Cornwallis  sent  a  note 
to  Washington  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties and  a  capitulation  for  surrender.  To  this 
Washington  acceded,  and  Cornwallis  surrendered 
upon  the  following  terms.  1.— All  troops  in  the 
garrison  to  be  prisoners  of  war — 2.  Artillery,  arms, 
military  chest  and  stores,  with  shipping,  boats, 
and  all  their  furniture  and  apparel,  to  be  given  up. 
3.  The  officers  to  retain  their  side-arms,  and  the 
soldiers  to  retain  their  private  property — i.  Sur- 
rendering army  to  receive  the  same  honors  as 
were  awarded  to  the  Americans  at  Charleston, 
with  a  few  other  requisitions  of  less  importance. 

This  treaty  was  signed  on  the  nineteenth  of 
October,  1781,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
the  garrisons  of  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  march- 
ed out  and  surrendered  their  arms.  The  whole 
number  of  prisoners  exclusive  of  seamen,  was 
over  seven  thousand  ;  the  British  loss  was  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred.  The  combined  army 
consisted  of  about  seven  thousand  American  reg- 
ulars, five  thousand  French,  and  four  thousand 
militia.  Their  loss  was  about  three  hundred 
The  land  forces  surrendered  to  Washington,  the 
naval  to  the  French  Admiral. 

This  glorious  event  was  hailed  throughout  the 
country  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy 
It  had  completely  destroyed  British  power  at 
the  south,  and  a  speedy  conclusion  of  the  war 
was  looked  for.  Congress  passed  special  thanks 
to  each  commander  engaged  in  the  siege,  and 
presented  to  Washington  two  stands  of  colors 
taken  from  the  enemy,  and  to  Counts  Rochambeau 
and  De  Grasse  two  pieces  of  field  ordnance. 
Congress  also  resolved  to  commemorate  the  event 
by  rearing  a  marble  column,  to  be  adorned  with 
devices  emblematical  of  the  alliance  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  and  to  inscribe  it 
with  the  record  of  incidents  pertaining  to  the 
siege  and  the  surrender. 


The  whole  use  of  a  hat  is  probably  not  o-ener- 
ally  known — it  is  of  more  use  than  coverino-  the 
head.  If,  when  a  person  falls  overboard,  he  had 
presence  of  mind  to  instantly  take  off  his  hat,  and 
hold  the  rim  of  it  to  his  chin,  so  that  the  hollow 
would  be  upward,  it  would  keep  him  above  the 
water  as  long  as  ever  he  could  hold  it.  This  has 
been  tried,  and  actually  proved  correct. 


Dean  Swift  says  :  It  is  with  little-souled  people 
as  it  is  with  narrow-necked  bottles:  the  less  thev 
have  in  them,  the  more  noise  they  make  in  pour- 
ing out. 
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MOORE'S  HOUSE  AT  YORK  TOWN. 
York  is  a  pretty  little  town  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  Virginia,  and  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  stream  whence  it  derives  its  name. — 
It  is,  in  fact,  upon  a  peninsula,  formed  by  James  riv- 
er on  the  south,  and  York  river  on  the  north ;  both 
of  which  empty  into  the  Chesapeake  bay  a  few  miles 
below.  Gloucester  is  situated  upon  the  north  side 
of  York  river,  directly  opposite  York  town.  There 
is  a  sweep  or  bend  in  the  river  at  this  point,  and 
the  distance  over  from  Y"ork  to  the  headland  of  the 
opposite  shore  is  but  aliout  a  mile. 

And  what  of  York?  Why,  it  was  at  this  little  local- 
ity, that  the  famous  earl  Cornwallis,  the  darling  hope 
of  the  British  ministry,  the  gentleman  who  coinittd 
with  so  much  facility  on  the  reduction  of  the  southern 
countrj-,  and  who  exhibited  so  much  humane  and 
tender  mercy  by  Haying  cattle  and  killiiii(  poidtry, 
destroying  haystacks,  burning  houses,  and  pillaging 
villages,  it  was  here,  that  this  notable  personifica- 
tion of  British  grace,  was  invested,  and  disarmed  of 
those  dangerous  instruments  with  which  he  fain 
would  have  committed  so  much  mischievous  havock. 
Yes,  to  the  joy  of  America,  and  the  grief  and  amaze- 
ment of  Britain,  the  great  earl,  by  a  series  of  ma- 
noeuvres conducted  with  consummate  skill,  by  Lafay- 
ette on  land,  and  the  Count  de  Grasse  at  sea,  was 
compelled  to  surrender  the  posts  of  York  and  Glou- 
cester, which  ho  occupied  with  so  much  fancied  se- 
curity, reduced  indeed,  with  his  army  of  seven  thou- 
sand men,  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  capitulating 
on  any  terms  his  conquerors  might  propose.  And 
here,  in  a  field,  a  little  above  York  town,  did  the 
whole  of  that  great  army  march  out,  with  colours 
cased,  and  lay  down  their  arms  in  front  and  in  view 
of  the  American  jjosts. 

When  Cornwallis  saw  that  he  was  completely  in- 
vested by  the  allied  armies,  by  land  and  sea,  and 
knew  that  he  was  cut  ofl'  from  reaching  Clinton,  at 
New  York,  and  from  receiving  aid  from  any  quarter, 
he  sat  down  in  despair,  and  wrote  the  following  note 
to  General  Washington  • — 

York,  17th  October,  1781. 

Sir  : — I  propose  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that  two  officers  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  each  side,  to  meet  at  Mr.  Moore's  house, 
to  settle  terms  for  the  surrender  of  the  posts  of  York 
and  Gloucester.     I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Cornwallis. 

After  some  further  preliminary  correspondence, 
the  commissioners  accordingly  met  at  Mr.  Moore's 
JDUse,  and  arranged  the  articles  of  capitulation. 

Opposite,  reader,  you  have  a  sketch  of  this  very 
identical  Mr.  Moore's  house.  There  it  is,  in  its  primi- 
tive simplicity,  invested  as  it  is  with  all  its  glorious 


associations,  precisely  as  it  stands  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, just  as  it  was  then.  The  same  house — • 
the  same  windows — the  same  clapboards — the  same 
dormant  roof — the  same  old  kitchen — the  same  green 
pasture  in  front — and  the  identical  beautiful  York 
river,  stretching  off  with  its  mirrored  surface  in  the 
distance.  The  messuage,  however,  has  changed 
hands  ;  it  is  now  owned  by  a  Virginia  planter — the 
soil  is  under  cultivation — the  house  is  occupied  by 
the  overseer  of  the  plantation,  and  those  cows,  per- 
adventure,  appertain  to  the  dairy  thereof. 

And  hero  follow  the  identical  articles  of  capitula- 
tion, as  they  were  arranged  and  signed  in  that 
house. 

Colonel  Laurens,  and  the  Viscount  de  Noailles 
were  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  General 
Washington,  and  Colonel  Dundas,  and  Major  Ross, 
on  that  of  Earl  Cornwallis. 

ARTICLE.?  OF  CAPITULATION 

Settled  between  his  excellency  General  Wash- 
ington, commander-in-chief  of  the  combined  forces 
of  America  and  France  ;  his  excellency  the  Count 
de  Rochambeau,  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies  oi 
the  king  of  France,  gTeat  cross  of  the  royal  and  mil- 
itary order  of  St.  Louis,  commanding  the  auxiliary 
troops  of  his  most  Christian  majesty  in  America  ; 
and  his  excellency  the  Count  de  Grasse,  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  naval  armies  of  his  most  Christian 
majesty,  commander  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  naval  army  of  France,  in  the 
Chesapeake,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Right  Honour- 
able Earl  Cornwallis,  lieutenant-general  of  his  Brit- 
annick  majesty's  forces,  commanding  the  garrisons 
of  York  and  Gloucester,  and  Thomas  Symonds, 
esquire,  commanding  his  Britannick  majesty's  naval 
forces  in  York  river  in  Virginia,  on  the  other  part. 

Article  i. — The  garrisons  of  York  and  Glouces- 
ter, including  the  officers  and  seamen  of  his  Brit- 
aimick  majesty's  ships,  as  well  as  other  mariners,  to 
surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war  to  the  com- 
bined forces  of  America  and  France.  The  land 
troops  to  remain  prisoners  to  the  United  States,  the 
navy  to  the  naval  army  of  his  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty.    Granted. 

Article  ii. — The  artillery,  arms,  accoutrements, 
military  chests,  and  public  stores  of  every  denomi- 
nation, shall  be  delivered,  unimpaired,  to  the  heads 
of  departments  appointed  to  receive  them.     Granted. 

Article  in. — At  twelve  o'clock  this  day,  the  two 
redoubts  on  the  left  flank  of  York  to  be  delivered, 
the  one  to  a  detachment  of  American  infantry,  the 
other  to  a  detachment  of  French  grenadiers. 
Granted. 

The  garrison  of  York  river  will  march  out  to  a 
place  to  be  appointed,  in  front  of  the  posts,  at  two 
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o'clock,  precisely,  with  shouldered  arras,  colours 
cased,  and  dnuns  beating  a  British  or  German 
march.  They  are  then  to  ground  their  arms,  and 
return  to  their  encampment,  where  they  will  remain 
trntU  they  are  despatched  to  the  places  of  their  desti- 
nation. Two  works  on  the  Gloucester  side  will  be 
delivered  at  one  o'clock,  to  a  detachment  of  French 
and  American  troops  appointed  to  possess  them. 
The  garrison  will  march  out  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  ;  the  cavalry,  with  their  swords  drawn, 
trumpets  sounding,  and  the  infantry  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  the  garrison  of  York.  They  are  like- 
wise to  return  to  their  encampments,  until  they  can 
be  finally  marched  off. 

Article  iv. — Officers  are  to  retain  their  side- 
arms.  Both  officers  and  soldiers  to  keep  their  pri- 
vate property  of  every  kind  ;  and  no  part  of  their 
baggage  or  papers  to  be  at  any  time  subject  to  search 
or  inspection.  The  baggage  and  papers  of  officers 
and  soldiers  taken  during  the  siege  to  be  likewise 
preserved  for  them.     Granted. 

It  is  understood  that  any  property  obviously  belong- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  of  these  states,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  garrison,  shall  be  subject  to  be  reclaimed. 

A  RTicLE  V. — The  soldiers  to  be  kept  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  or  Pennsylvania,  and  as  much  by  regi- 
ments as  possible,  and  supplied  with  the  same  ra- 
tions of  provisions  as  are  allowed  to  soldiers  in  the 
service  of  America.  A  field-officer  from  each  na- 
tion, to  wit,  British,  Auspach,  and  Hessian,  and 
other  officers  on  parole,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
fifty  men,  to  be  allowed  to  reside  near  their  respec- 
tive regiments,  to  visit  them  frequently,  and  be  wit- 
nesses of  their  treatment ;  and  that  their  officers 
may  receive  and  deliver  clothing  and  other  necessa- 
ries for  them,  for  which  passports  are  to  be  granted 
■when  applied  for.     Granted. 

Article  vi. — The  general,  staff,  and  other  offi- 
cers, not  employed  as  mentioned  in  the  above  arti- 
cles, and  who  choose  it,  to  be  permitted  to  go  on 
parole  to  Europe,  to  New  York,  or  to  any  other 
American  maritime  post  at  present  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  British  forces,  at  their  own  option  ;  and 
proper  vessels  to  be  granted  by  the  Count  de  Grasse 
to  carry  them  under  flag  of  truce  to  New  York  with- 
in ten  days  from  this  date,  if  possible,  and  they  to  re- 
side in  a  district  to  be  agreed  upon  hereafter,  untU 
they  embark.  The  officers  of  the  civil  department  of 
the  army  and  navy  to  be  included  in  this  article. 
Passports  to  go  by  land,  to  be  granted  to  those  to 
whom  vessels  cannot  be  furnished.     Granted. 

Article  vii. — Officers  to  be  allowed  to  keep 
soldiers  as  servants,  according  to  the  common  prac- 
tice of  the  service.  Servants  not  soldiers  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  prisoners,  and  are  to  be  allowed  to 
attend  their  masters.     Granted. 


Article  viii. — The  Bonnetta  sloop-of-war  to 
be  equipped,  and  navigated  by  its  present  captain 
and  crew,  and  left  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  from  the  hour  that  the  capitulation  is 
signed,  to  receive  an  aiddecamp  to  carry  despatch- 
es to  Sir  Henry  Clinton ;  and  such  soldiers  as  he 
may  think  proper  to  send  to  New  York,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  sail  without  examination.  When  his  de- 
spatches are  ready,  his  lordship  engages  on  his  part, 
that  the  ship  shall  be  delivered  to  the  order  of  the 
Count  de  Grasse,  if  she  escape  the  dangers  of  the 
sea.  That  she  shall  not  carry  off  any  publick  stores. 
Any  part  of  the  crew  that  may  be  deficient  on  her 
return,  and  the  soldiers  passengers,  to  be  accounted 
for  on  her  delivery. 

Article  ix. — The  traders  are  to  preserve  their 
property,  and  to  be  allowed  three  months  to  dispose 
of  or  remove  them ;  and  those  traders  are  not  to  ba 
considered  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  traders  will  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  their 
effects,  the  allied  army  having  the  right  of  pre-emp- 
tion. The  traders  to  be  considered  as  prisoners  of 
war  upon  parole. 

Article  x. — Natives  or  inhabitants  of  different 
parts  of  this  country,  at  present  in  York  or  Glouces- 
ter, are  not  to  be  punished  on  account  of  having 
joined  the  British  army. 

This  article  cannot  be  assented  to,  being  altogeth- 
er of  civil  resort. 

Article  xi. — Proper  hospitals  to  be  furnished 
for  the  sick  and  wounded.  They  are  to  be  attended 
by  their  own  surgeons  on  parole ;  and  they  are  to 
be  furnished  with  medicines  and  stores  from  the 
American  hospitals. 

The  hospital  stores  now  at  York  and  Gloucester 
shall  be  delivered  for  the  use  of  the  British  sick  and 
wounded.  Passports  will  be  granted  for  procuring 
them  further  supplies  from  New  York,  as  occasion 
may  require  ;  and  proper  hospitals  will  be  furnished 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  two 
garrisons. 

Article  xii. — Wagons  to  be  furnished  to  carry 
the  baggage  of  the  officers  attending  the  soldiers, 
and  to  surgeons  when  travelling  on  account  of  the 
sick,  attending  the  hospitals  at  the  publick  expense. 

They  are  to  be  furnished  if  possible. 

Article  xiii. — The  shipping  and  boats  in  the  two 
harbours,  with  all  their  stores,  guns,  tackling,  and 
apparel,  shall  be  delivered  up  in  their  present  state 
to  an  officer  of  the  navy,  appointed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  them,  previously  unloading  the  private  pro- 
perty, part  of  which  had  been  on  board  for  security 
during  the  siege.     Granted. 

Article  xiv. — No  article  of  capitulation  to  be  in- 
fringed on  pretence  of  reprisals  ;  and  if  there  be  any 
doubtful  expressions  in  it,  they  are  to  be  interpreted 
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according  to  the  common  meaning  and  acceptation  of 
the  words.     Granted. 

Done  at  York  town,  in  Virginia,  October  19ih. 
1781.  cor.vwallis, 

Thomas  Svmo.nds. 
Done  in  the  trenches  before  York  town,  in  Vir- 
ginia, October  19th,  1781. 

George  Washington, 
Le  Comte  de  Rochambeau, 
Le  Comte  de  Barras, 

En  mon  nom  &  celui  du 
Comte  de  Grasse. 
The  success  of  the  siege  of  York  town,  it  is  gen- 
erally understood,  decided  the  revolutionary  war. 
"  The  infant  Hercules,"  said  Dr.  Franklin,  "  has 
now  strangled  the  two  serpents,  that  attacked  him 
in  his  cradle.  AH  the  world  agree  that  no  expedi- 
tion was  ever  belter  planned  or  better  executed." 
For  the  "  great  glory  and  advantage"  of  the  surren- 
der of  York,  Washington  afterwards  acknowledged 
himself  chiefly  indebted  to  the  French  alliance. 
And  in  the  proceedings  of  Congress  upon  the  matter, 
it  was  amongst  other  things  :  "  Resolved,  That  Con- 
gress cause  to  be  erected  at  York  town  a  mar- 
ble column,  adorned  with  emblems  of  the  alliance 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  and  inscrib- 
ed with  a  suscinct  narrative  of  the  events  of  the 
siege,  and  capitulation." 


JOHN  HANCOCK. 
During  the  siege  at  Boston,  General  Washington 
consulted  Cutigress  upon  the  ])iopri(!ty  of  bombard- 
ing the  town  of  Boston.  Mr.  Ilaricork  was  then 
President  of  Congress.  After  General  Washington's 
letter  was  read,  a  solemn  silence  ensued.  This 
was  broken  by  a  member,  making  a  motion  that  the 
house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  in  order  that  Mr.  Hancock  might  give  his 
opinion  upon  the  important  subject,  as  he  was  deep- 
ly interested  from  having  all  his  estate  at  Boston. 
After  he  left  the  chair,  he  addressed  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  the  whole,  in  the  following  words  : 
"  It  is  true,  sir,  nearly  all  the  property  1  have  in 
the  world,  is  in  houses  and  other  real  estate  in  the 
town  of  Boston  ;  but  if  the  expulsion  of  the  British 
army  from  it,  and  the  liberties  of  our  country,  require 
their  being  burnt  to  ashes — issue  the  order  for 

THAT    purpose    IMMEDIATELY." 

General  Putnam. — During  the  war  in  Canada, 
between  the  French  and  English,  when  General  Am- 
herst was  marching  across  the  country  to  Canada, 
the  army  coming  to  one  of  the  lakes  which  they  were 
obliged  to  pass,  found  the  French  had  an  armed 
vessel  of  twelve  guns  upon  it.  The  general  was 
in  great  distress  ;  his  boats  were  no  malch  for  her, 
and  she  alone  was  capable  of  sinking  his  whole 
army,  in  the  situation  in  which  it  was  placed. 
General  Putnam  c  .ne  to  him  and  said.  "  General, 
that   ship  must  be  taken."      "  .\y,"  said   Amherst, 


"I  would  give  the  world,  if  she  was  taken."  "1 
will  take  her,"  says  Putnam.  Amherst  smiled,  and 
asked  how  ?  "  Give  me  some  wedges,  a  beetle,  (a 
large  wooden  hammer  or  mallet,  used  for  driving 
wedges)  and  a  few  men  of  my  own  choice."  Am- 
herst could  not  conceive  how  an  armed  vessel  was 
to  be  taken  by  a  few  men,  a  beetle  and  wedges. 
However,  he  granted  Putnam's  request.  When 
night  came,  Putnam,  with  his  materials  and  men, 
stole  quietly  in  a  boat  under  the  vessel's  stern,  and 
in  an  instant  drove  in  the  wedges  behind  the  rudder, 
in  the  little  cavity  between  the  rudder  and  the  ship, 
and  left  her.  In  the  morning  llie  sails  were  seen 
fluttering  about,  she  was  adrift  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  and  being  presently  blown  ashore,  she  was 
easily  taken. 


THE  MUSICIAN'S    LAST  HOUR 

BY    PARK    BENJAMIN. 

The  good  old  man  lay  dying.    Soft  and  cool 

Played  the  light  summer  breeze  among  the  leaves 

Of  a  deep  foliaged  tree,  that  ca^st  its  shade 

Into  the  window  of  his  quiet  room. 

It  made  a  lustling  whisper  like  the  hush 

Of  a  fond  mother  o'er  her  sleeping  bahe. 

And  all  were  still — yet  many  friends  were  there, 

Who  oft  had  hung  enchanted,  on  the  sounds 

Flow  ing  tVom  those  pale  lips,  springing  like  thought 

Beneath  the  touch  of  those  thin  stirless  fii^gers. 

He  slept — how  calm  !  and  oh  !  methinks  he  dreamed! 

He  dreamed  of  starry  musick — of  the  spheres 

Making  rich  harmony — of  seraphs'  harps, 

ThriUing  and  trembling  to  the  heavenly  plumes 

That  fanned  their  golde.n  wires.     He  heard  the  song 

Of  cherubim,  symphonious,  faint  and  low  ; 

For  soft  he  smiled,  and  seemed  intent  to  hear — • 

He  heard  the  choir  of  angels,  loud  and  full. 

Pouring  a  flood  of  musick  ;  for  he  stirred 

With  restless  fervour,  and  his  eyelids  rose. 

^was  but  the  breeze  disciuieting  his  slumber — 

Throwing  the  branches  of  the   leafy  tree 

Against  the  lattice — freshening  as  the  ray 

Of  sunset  deepened.     Its  first,  low-sounding  tonvs 

Had  mingled  with  his  fancy,  and  he  dreamed 

Of  gentle  radence  :  when  it  louder  swelled 

He  heard  the  angel  chorus,  and  awoke  ! 

Turning  his  feeble  gaze  upon  the  forms 
That  stood  around,  subdued  to  breathless  awe. 
He  seemed  to  seek  for  some  dear  countenance. 
The  inquiring  look  was  answered — for  a  girl, 
As  lovely  as  the  seraph  of  his  dream, 
With  voice  as  charming,  to  his  pillow  leaned 
And  soblied :  "  What  will  thou  with  me,  oh  !  my  father  ?** 
"I'm  dying,  Ella,  dying!  play  an  air 
Upon  ihy  harp — its  chords  I  would  hear  thrill 
\\  ith  the  deep  musick  which  1  taught  and  loved. 
And  still  love  next  to  thee,  mine  own,  and  Heaven  I" 
The  maiden  went,  and  w  ith  a  faltering  step 
Approached  her  harp.     She  lightly  touched  the  strings, 
Prelusive  to  some  strain,  as  sad  and  solemn 
As  the  lone  swan's  first  but  last  warbled  song. 
Sudden  the  old  man  rose.     His  dim  eye  lightened  ; 
His  hands  he  threw  as  if  in  rapid  flight, 
Across  the  chords,  and  clearly  spoke — **  Not  so ! 
Not  so  !  my  dauiihter — not  a  mournful  theme  ; 
For  I  would  triumph  over  Death,  and  soar 
Victorious  as  a  conqueror  to  his  throne  ! 
Be  it  a  martial  air.' 

The  maiden  paused 
A  moment  only  ;  for  new  courage  flashed 
O'er  her  bright  brow — and  Inspiration,  caught 
From  her  great  father's  spirit,  gave  her  powei 
To  sweep  the  chords  with  firm  and  brilliant  hand. 
She  played  a  Triumph,  such  as  Miriam  sung. 
When  Israel's  rescued  armies  passed  the  sea  ! 

The  sunset's  latest  beams  streamed  broadly  in 
Upon  the  old  man's  couch.     His  visage  shone 
As  if  the  portals  of  the  sky  were  thrown 
Apart  before  his  sway.     1'he  harp  still  flung 
Majestiek  musick  on  his  ruptured  ear ; 
And  with  the  utterance  of  a  mighty  strain. 
He  fell  upon  his  pillow — and  was  still ! 
His  soul  had  floated  on  that  wave  of  sound 
To  Heaven  ! 
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CURIOUS  RELICK  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  very  curious  and  interest- 
ing specimen  of  ancient  art,  presented  to  us  by  a 
friend,  the  work  probably  of  a  people  who  inhabited 
this  country  previous  to  the  present  race  of  aborigi- 
nes ;  for  it  displays  a  perfection  in  the  arts  far  sur- 
passing the  rude  state  in  which  they  at  present  exist 
among  this  people. 

'  This  relick  was  found  in  Michigan,  in  one  of  those 
ancient  fortifications  which  are  scattered  over  our 
country.  It  is  a  piece  of  sculpture,  the  material  of 
which  resembles,  somewhat,  black  slate,  but  is  as 
hard  as  flint.  A  knife  will  make  no  impression  up- 
on it.  It  evidently  must  have  been  carved  when  in 
a  softer  state  than  the  present.  It  was  probably 
formed  of  some  earthy  material  into  a  proper  con- 
sistence to  be  cut,  and  was  then  hardened  by  baking. 

The  figure  is  that  of  a  female  sitting  on  the  ground, 
in  an  attitude  and  air  of  sadness  and  despondency, 
leaning  her  head  upon  the  back  of  her  left  hand,  the 
elbow  resting  on  the  top  of  a  small  vessel  in  the 
form  of  a  cask  ;  the  right  hand  resting  on  the  knee 
and  holding  something  which  appears  to  have  en- 
graved on  it  some  written  characters,  but  which  are 
too  small  and  indistinct  to  enable  us  accurately  to 
discern  their  form.  Over  the  head  is  thrown  a  loose 
drapery,  falling  down  upon  the  shoulders  and  back, 
leaving  the  left  arm,  on  which  she  reclines,  and  the 
left  breast  naked  ;  but  folding  across  in  graceful 
folds  over  the  right  arm  and  breast,  and  covering 
the  front  part  of  the  figure.  On  the  forepart  of  the 
head,  which  is  not  covered  by  the  drapery,  the  hair 
is  gracefully  parted,  and  a  portion  of  it  hangs  down 
in  tresses  upon  the  left  breast.  The  little  cask  on 
which  she  leans,  shows  the  staves  in  regular  order, 
with  three  hoops  at  the  top,  and  two  at  the  bottom. 
The  head  of  the  cask  comes  up  even  with  the  chime, 
and  seems  to  be  formed  of  narrow  strips  like  the 
staves  ;  on  the  front  part  of  the  cask  there  appears  to 
have  been  something  attached  like  a  handle,  but  of 
what  form  is  not  distinguishable,  as  a  portion  of  the 
front  part  of  the  figure  is  broken  off.  Around  the 
cask  lengthwise,  over  the  hoops,  passes  something 
like  a  band,  which  was  designed,  perhaps,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  it. 

From  the  size  of  the  vessel,  compared  with  that 
of  the  figure,  we  should  judge  its  use  was  to  carry 
water.  Every  part  of  the  figure  and  its  appendages, 
is  very  distinct,  and  the  sculpture  admirably  perform- 
ed, and  yet  the  whole  height  by  exact  measurement, 
is  but  one  inch  and  one  eighth.  The  head,  which  dis- 
plays very  perfectly  the  features,  and  even  a  counten- 
ance indicative  of  wo,  is  not  larger  than  a  good-sized 
pea.  What  this  tiny  figure  was  meant  to  represent, 
when  was  the  age  in  which  it  was  made,  and  who 
were  the  people  whose  ingenious  artists  could  pro- 
duce such  works — are  interesting  inquiries,  but  will 
probably  never  be  satisfactorily  answered. 

Genesee  Farmer. 

ON  THE  EVILS  OF  WAR. 

The  following  thrilling  account  of  the  execution 
of  Col.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  during  the  war  of 
the  American  revolution,  was  related  by  the  Rev.  M. 
Beckwith,  in  a  discourse  "  On  the  evils  of  War." 

"  Among  the  distinguished  men  who  fell  victitns 


in  the  war  of  the  American  revolution,  was  Col. 
Isaac  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina ;  a  man  who,  by 
his  amiability  of  character  and  high  sentiments  of 
honour  and  uprightness,  had  secured  the  good  will 
and  affection  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  had  a  wife 
and  six  children,  the  eldest  a  boy  thirteen  years  of 
age.  His  wiffc,  to  whom  he  was  iend<?rly  attached 
fell  a  victim  of  disease  :  an  event  hastened  not  im- 
probably by  the  inconveniences  and  sufferings  inci- 
dent to  a  state  of  war,  in  which  the  whole  army 
largely  participated.  Col.  Hayne  himself  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English  forces,  and  in  a  short  time 
was  executed  on  the  gallows  under  circumstances 
calculated  to  excite  the  deepest  commiseration.  A 
great  number  of  persons,  both  English  and  Ameri- 
cans, interceded  for  his  life  ;  the  ladies  of  Charles- 
ion  signed  a  petition  in  his  behalf;  his  motherless 
children  were  on  their  bended  knees  humble  suitors 
for  their  beloved  father,  but  all  in  vain. 

"  During  the  imprisonment  of  the  father,  his  eldest 
son  was  permitted  to  stay  with  him  in  the  prison. 
Beholding  his  only  surviving  parent,  for  whom  he 
felt  the  deepest  affection,  loaded  with  irons  and  con- 
demned to  die,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  consterna- 
lion  and  sorrow.  The  wretched  father  endeavoured 
to  console  him,  by  reminding  him  that  the  unavail- 
ing grief  of  his  son  tended  only  to  increase  his  own 
misery;  that  he  came  into  this  world  merely  lo  pre- 
pare for  abetter;  that  he  himself  was  prepared  to 
die,  and  could  even  rejoice  that  his  troubles  were  so 
near  ended.  '  To-morrow,'  said  he,  '  1  set  out  for 
immortality  :  you  will  accompany  me  to  the  place 
of  my  execution,  and  when  I  am  dead,  take  my  body 
and  bury  it  by  the  side  of  your  poor  mother.'  The 
youth  fell  upon  his  father's  neck,  crying,  '  Oh,  my 
father,  my  father,  I  die  with  you  !'  Col.  Hayne,  as 
he  was  loaded  with  irons,  could  not  return  the  era- 
brace  of  his  son,  and  merely  said,  in  reply,  '  Live, 
my  son  ;  live,  to  honour  God  by  a  good  life,  live  to 
take  care  of  your  brother  and  little  sisters.' 

"  The  next  morning,  proceeds  the  narrator  of 
these  distressing  events,  Col.  Hayne  was  conducted 
to  the  place  of  execution.  His  son  accompanied 
him.  Soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  gallows, 
the  father  strengthened  himself  and  said,  '  Tom,  ray 
son,  show  yourself  a  man  I  that  tree  is  the  boundary 
of  my  life  and  all  my  life's  sorrow.  Beyond  that 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest.  Don't  lay  too  much  at  heart  our  separation, 
it  will  be  short.  'T  was  but  lately  your  mother  died 
— -to-day  I  die.  And  you,  my  son,  though  but  young 
must  shortly  follow.'  '  Yes,  my  father,'  replied  the 
broken  hearted  youth,  '  I  shall  shortly  follow  you, 
for  indeed  I  feel  that  I  cannot  live  long.'  And  this 
melancholy  anticipation  was  fulfilled  in  a  manner 
more  dreadful  than  is  implied  in  the  mere  extinction 
of  life.  On  seeing  his  father  in  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  and  then  struggling  in  the  halter,  he 
stood  like  one  transfixed  and  motionless  with  hor 
rour.  Till  then,  proceeds  the  narration,  he  had 
wept  incessantly- — but  as  he  saw  that — the  fountain 
of  his  tears  was  staunched,  and  he  never  wept  more. 
He  died  insane  ;  and  in  his  last  moments  often  call- 
ed on  his  father,  in  terms  that  brought  tears  from  the 
hardest  heart". 
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AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

In  the  summer  of  1779,  during  one  of  the  dark- 
est periods   of  our   revohitionary    struggle,    in    the 

then  small  village  of  S (though  it  now  bears  a 

more  dignified  title)  in  this  state,  lived  Judge  V — , 
one  of  the  firmest  and  truest  patriots  within  the 
limits  of  the  "  old  Thirteen,  "  and  deep  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Washington.  Like  most  men  of  his 
times  and  substance,  he  had  furnished  himself  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  sufficient  to  arm  the  males  of 
his  household.  These  consisted  of  himself,  three 
sons  and  about  twenty-five  negroes.  The  female 
part  of  his  family  consisted  of  his  wife,  one  daugh- 
ter, Catharine,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  the 
heroine  of  our  tale,  and  several  slaves.  In  the  se- 
cond story  of  his  dwelling  house,  immediately  over 
the  front  door,  was  a  small  room,  called  the  '  armory, ' 
in  which  the  arms  were  deposited  and  always  kept 
ready  for  immediate  use.  About  the  time  at  which 
we  introduce  our  story,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
village  was  much  annoyed  by  the  nocturnal  prowl- 
ings  and  depredations  of  numerous  Tories. 

It  was  on  a  calm,  bright  Sabbath  afternoon,  in 
the  aforesaid  summer,  when  Judge  V.  and  his  fam- 
ily, with  the  exception  of  his  daughter  Catharine 
and  an  old  indisposed  female  slave,  were  attend- 
ing service  in  the  village  church.  Not  a  breath 
disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  atmosphere — not  a 
sound  profaned  the  sacred  stillness  of  the  day  ;  the 
times  were  dangerous,  and  Catharine  had  locked 
herself  and  the  old  slave  in  the  house  until  the  re- 
turn of  the  family  from  church.  A  rap  was  heard 
at  the  front  door.  "  Surely,"  said  Catharine  to  the 
slave,  "  the  family  have  not  yet  come  home  ;  church 
cannot  be  dismissed."  The  rap  was  repeated. 
"  I  will  see  who  it  is,"  said  Catharine,  as  she  ran  up 
stairs  into  the  armory.  On  opening  the  window  and 
looking  down  she  saw  six  men  standing  at  the  front 
door,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  three  of 
whom  she  knew  were  Tories;  who  formerly  resided 
in  the  village.  Their  names  were  Van  Zandt,  Fin- 
ley  and  Shendon  ;  tiie  other  three  were  strangers, 
but  she  had  reason  to  believe  them  to  be  of  the 
same  political  stamp,  from  the  company  in  which 
she  found  them. 

Van  Zandt  was  a  notorious  character,  and  the 
number  and  enormity  of  his  crimes  had  rendered  his 
name  infamous  in  that  vicinity.     Not  a  murder  or  a 

robbery  was  committed  within  miles  of  S that 

he  did  not  get  the  credit  of  planning  or  executing. 
The  characters  of  Finley  and  Shendon  were  also 
deeply  stained  with  crime,  but  Van  Zandt  was  a 
master  spirit  in  iniquity.  The  appearance  of  such 
characters  under  such  circumstances,  must  have  been 
truly  alarming  to  a  young  lady  of  Ciuharine's  age, 
if  not  to  any   lady,   young  or  old.     But   Catharine 

V possessed  her  father's  spirit — "  the  spirit  of 

the  limes."  Van  Zandt  was  standing  on  the  stoop, 
rapping  at  the  door,  while  his  companions  were 
talking  in  a  whisper  on  the  side  walk  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street. 

"Is  Judcre  V at  home  ?"  asked   Van  Zandt, 

when  he  saw  Catharine  at  the  window  above. 

"  He  is  not,"  said  she. 

"  We  have  business  of  pressin?  importance  with 
him,  and  if  you  will  open  the  door,"  said  Van  Zandt, 
♦'  we  will  walk  in  and  remain  till  he  returns." 


"  No,"  said  Catharine,  "  when  he  went  to  church, 
he  left  particular  directions  not  to  have  the  doors 
opened  until  the  family  returned.  You  had  better 
call  when  church  is  dismissed." 

"  No,  I'll  be  d — d  if  we  do,"  retorted  the  villaia, 
"we  will  enter  now  or  never." 

"Impossible!"  replied  she,  "you  cannot  enter 
until  he  returns." 

"  Open  the  door !"  cried  he,  "  or  we'll  break  it 
down,  and  burn  you  and  the  house  up  together."  So 
sayins;,  he  threw  himself,  with  all  the  force  he  pos» 
sessed,  against  the  door,  at  the  same  time  calling 
upon  his  companions  to  assist  him.  The  door, 
however,  resisted  his  efforts. 

"  Do  not  attempt  that  again,"  said  Catharine,  "or 
you  are  a  dead  man,"  at  the  same  time  presenting 
from  the  window  a  heavy  horseman's  pistol,  ready 
cocked. 

At  the  sight  of  this  formidable  weapon,  the  com- 
panions of  Van  Zandt,  who  had  crossed  the  street  at 
his  call,  retreated. 

"  What !"  cried  their  leader,  "  you  d — d  cowards  ! 
are  you  frightened  at  the  threats  of  a  girl  ?"  and 
again  he  threw  himself  upon  the  door.  The  weap- 
on was  discharged,  and  Van  Zandt  fell. 

The  report  was  heard  at  the  church,  and  males 
and  females  at  once  rushed  out  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

On  looking  towards   the  residence  of  Judge  V 

they  perceived  five  men  running  at  full  speed,  to 
whom  the  Judge's  negroes  and  several  others  gave 
chase  ;  and  from  an  upper  window  of  his  residence 
a  white  handkerchief  was  waving,  as  if  beckoning 
for  aid. 

All  rushed  towards  the  place,  and  upon  their  arri- 
val. Van  Zandt  was  in  the  agonies  of  death.  He 
still  retained  strength  to  acknowledge  that  he  had 
long  contemplated  robbing  that  house,  and  bad  fre- 
quently been  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood  for  that 
purpose,  but  no  opportunity  had  offered  until  that 
day,  when,  lying  concealed  in  the  woods,  they  had 
seen  the  Judge  and  his  family  going  to  church. 

The  body  of  the  dead  Tory  was  taken  and  buried 
by  the  sexton  of  the  church,  as  he  had  no  relations 
in  that  vicinity. 

After  an  absence  of  two  hours,  or  thereabouts, 
the  negroes  returned,  having  succeeded  in  capturing 
Finley  and  one  of  the  strangers,  who  were  that 
night  confined,  and  the  next  morning,  at  the  earnest 

solicitation  of  Judge  V ,  liberated  on  the  promise 

of  amending  their  lives. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year, 
that  Catharine  V was  silting  by  an  upper  win- 
dow of  her  filher's  house,  knitting;  though  autumn, 
the  weather  was  mild,  and  the  window  was  hoistefl 
:d)out  three  inches.  About  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
from  tlie  rear  of  the  house  was  the  barn,  a  huge  old 
fashioned  edifice,  with  upper  and  lower  folding 
doors  ;  the  lower  doors  were  closed,  and  inciden- 
tally cMsiins  her  eyes  towards  the  barn,  she  saw 
,1  small  l)ack  door,  on  a  range  with  the  front  door 
and  ihe  window  at  which  she  was  sitting,  open, 
and  a  number  of  men  enter.  The  occurrence  of  the 
summer  immediately  presented  itself  to  her  mind, 
arul  the  fact  that  her  father  and  the  other  males 
of  the  family  were  at  work  in  a  field  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  led  her  to  suspect  that  that  op- 
portunity bad  been  improved,  probably  by  some  of 
Van  Zandt's  friends,  to  plunder  and  revenge  his  deaths 
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Concealing  herself,  therefore,  behind  the  curtains, 
«he  narrowly  watched  their  movements.  She  saw  a 
man's  head  slowly  rising  above  the  door,  and  appa- 
rently reconnoitering  the  premises — it  was  Finley's. 
Their  object  was  now  evident.  Going  to  the  "  armo- 
ry," she  selected  a  well  loaded  musket,  and  resum- 
ed her  place  by  the  window.  Kneeling  upon  the 
floor,  she  laid  the  muzzle  of  the  weapon  upon  the 
window  sill  between  the  curtains,  and  taking  de- 
liberate aim,  she  fired.  What  effect  she  had  pro- 
duced, she  knew  not,  but  saw  several  men  hurrying 
out  of  the  barn,  by  the  same  door  they  had  entered. 
The  report  again  brought  her  father  and  the  work- 
men to  the  house,  and  on  going  into  the  barn,  the 
dead  body  of  Finley  lay  upon  the  floor. 

Catharine  V afterwards  married  a  captain  of 

the  Continental  army,  and  she  still  lives,  the  honour- 
ed mother  of  a  numerous  and  respectable  line  of 
desiendants.  The  old  house  is  also  "in  the  land  of 
the  living,"  and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  prank 
of  the  writer  of  this  tale,  in  the  heyday  of  mischiev- 
ious  boyhood. — Staten  Islander. 


HUNTING   EXPLOITS. 


Many  years  ago,  a  Frenchman  with  his  son,  was 
hunting  in  a  part  of  Missouri,  distant  about  forty 
miles  from  St.  Louis.  Having  wounded  a  large 
bear,  the  animal  took  refuge  in  a  cave,  the  aperture 
leading  into  which,  was  so  small  as  barely  to  admit 
its  passage.  The  hunter,  leaving  his  son  without, 
instantly  prepared  to  follow,  and  with  some  difficulty 
drew  his  body  through  the  narrow  entrance.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  interior  of  the  cave,  he  discharged 
his  piece  with  so  true  an  aim  as  to  inflict  a  mortal 
wound  upon  the  bear.  The  latter  rushed  forward, 
and  passing  the  man,  attempted  to  escape  from  the 
cave,  but  on  reaching  the  narrowest  part  of  the  pas- 
sage, through  which  it  had  entered  with  some  diffi- 
culty, the  strength  of  the  animal  failed,  and  it  expir- 
ed. The  entrance  to  the  cave  was  now  completely 
closed  by  the  carcass  of  the  animal.  The  boy  on 
the  outside,  heard  his  father  scream  for  assistance, 
and  attempted  to  drag  out  the  bear,  but  found  his 
strength  insufficient.  After  many  unavailing  efforts, 
he  became  much  terrified,  and  mounted  his  father's 
horse  with  the  determination  of  seeking  assistance. 
There  was  no  road  through  the  wilderness,  but  the 
sagacious  horse,  taking  the  direction  to  St.  Louis, 
carried  the  alarmed  youth  to  that  place,  where  a  par- 
ty was  soon  raised  and  despatched  to  the  relief  of  the 
hunter.  But  they  searched  in  vain  for  the  place  of 
his  captivity.  From  some  cause  not  now  recollected, 
the  trace  of  the  horse  was  obliterated,  and  the  boy  in 
his  agitation,  had  so  far  forgotten  the  landmarks  as  to 
be  totally  unable  to  lead  them  to  the  spot.  They 
returned  after  a  weary  and  unsuccessful  search ;  the 
hunter  was  heard  of  no  more,  and  no  doubt  remain- 
ed of  his  having  perished  miserably  in  the  cave. 
Some  years  afterwards,  the  aperture  of  the  cavern 
was  discovered,  in  a  spot  so  hidden  and  so  difficult 
of  access  as  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who 
passed  near  it.  Near  the  mouth  was  found  the  skel- 
eton of  the  bear,  and  within  the  cave,  that  of  the 
Frenchman,  with  his  gun  and  equipments,  all  appa- 
rently in  the  same  condition  as  when  he  died.  That 
he  should  have  perished  of  hunger,  from  mere  ina- 
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bility  to  effect  his  escape  by  removing  the  body  Oi 
the  bear,  seems  improbable,  because  supposing  him 
to  have  been  unable  by  main  strength  to  effect  this 
object,  it  would  have  cost  him  but  little  labour  to 
have  cut  up  and  removed  the  animal  by  piecemeal. 
It  is  most  likely  either  that  he  was  suffocated,  or  that 
he  had  received  some  injury,  which  disabled  him  from 
exertion.  The  cave  bears  a  name  which  commemo- 
rates the  event. 

There  are  in  many  parts  of  the  western  states, 
singular  depressions  or  basins,  which  the  inhabitants 
call  sink-holes.  They  are  sometimes  very  deep,  cir- 
cular at  the  top,  with  steep  sides  meeting  in  a  point 
at  the  bottom,  precisely  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel. 
At  the  bottom  of  one  of  these,  in  Monroe  county, 
Illinois,  a  party  of  hunters  discovered  the  den  of  a 
she  wolf,  and  ascertained  that  it  contained  a  litter  of 
whelps.  For  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  latter, 
they  assembled  at  the  place.  On  examining  the  en- 
trance to  the  den,  it  was  found  to  be  perpendicular, 
and  so  narrow  as  to  render  it  impossible  or  very  dif- 
ficult for  a  man  to  enter  ;  and  as  a  notion  prevails 
among  the  hunters,  that  the  female  wolf  only  visits 
her  young  at  night,  it  was  proposed  to  send  in  a  boy 
to  destroy  the  whelps.  A  fine,  courageous  boy,  arm- 
ed with  a  knife,  was  accordingly  thrust  into  the  ca- 
vern, where,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  himself  in  the 
company  of  the  she  wolf,  whose  glistening  eye-balls, 
white  teeth,  and  surly  voice,  sufficiently  announced 
her  presence.  The  boy  retreated  towards  the  en- 
trance, and  called  to  his  friends,  to  inform  them  that 
the  old  wolf  was  there.  The  men  told  him  that  he 
was  mistaken ;  that  the  old  wolf  never  staid  with 
her  young  in  daylight ;  and  advised  him  to  go  boldly 
up  to  the  bed,  and  destroy  the  litter.  The  boy, 
thinking  that  the  darkness  of  the  cave  might  have 
deceived  him,  returned,  advanced  boldly,  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  she  wolf,  who  sprang  upon  him,  and 
oit  him  very  severely,  before  he  could  effect  his  re- 
treat, and  would  probably  have  killed  him,  had  he 
not  defended  himself  with  resolution.  One  or  two 
of  the  men  now  succeeded  in  effecting  an  entrance, 
torches  were  introduced,  the  wolf  shot  and  her  off- 
spring destroyed. — Western  Monthly  Magazine. 

PITTSBURGH  IN  1784. 

A  Revolutionary  worthy  who  visited  Pittsburgh 
in  1784,  thus  spoke  of  the  then  future  Birmingham 
of  the  Ohio  Valley: — 

"Pittsburgh  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by 
Scotch  and  Irish,  who  live  in  paltry  log  houses, 
and  are  as  dirty  as  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  or 
even  Scotland.  There  is  much  small  trade  car- 
ried on :  goods  are  brought  at  the  vast  expense 
of  forty-five  per  cent,  from  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore. They  take,  in  the  shops,  money,  wheat, 
flour  and  skins.  They  have  four  attorneys,  two 
physicians,  one  schoolhouse,  two  taverns,  and  no 
chapel :  so  they  are  likely  to  be  damned  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  The  rivers  so  encroach  on  the 
town,  that  I  was  told  the  Alleghany  had,  in  thirty 
years,  carried  away  one  hundred  yards.  The 
place,  I  believe,  will  never  be  very  considerable.'''' 

The  village  which,  half  a  century  ago,  had  no 
place  of  worship,  has  now  fourteen  churches, 
four  banks,  manufactories  innumerable,  a  theatre, 
and,  at  the  lowest  computation,  a  population  of 
twenty-five  thousand. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  REMINISCENCES. 


BENNINGTON  BATTLE-GROUND. 

On  the  nioriiiiis;  of  llie  sixteenih  of"  July  18--,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  joining  a  party  of  ladies  and 
gemlenien,  riding  on  horseback,  to  view  ihe  ground 
where  the  celebrated  Ijennington  battle  was  fought. 
Althougli  it  is  called  the  battle  of  Bennington,  yet 
the  actual  engagement  took  place  in  Iloosick,  near 
the  Vermont  line.  It  probably  received  its  name 
from  the  fact,  that  the  object  of  .strife  was  situated  in 
Bennington,  and  that  the  people  of  that  place,  old 
and  yoiinn,  contributed  much  to  this  small  but  im- 
portant victory. 

Our  course  was  northwest,  about  nine  miles  from 
the  courthouse. 

Although  the  sun  did  not  shine  upon  us  in  his 
strength,  yet  the  interposing  clouds  seemed  only  to 
add  fresh  coolness  to  the  morning,  and  thus  en- 
hance the  pleasure  of  our  ride.  The  whole  com- 
pany appeared  in  tine  spirits  ;  our  horses  were  gay 
and  lively,  and  even  the  old  dog  Hector  seemed  to 
partake  of  the  general  gladness. 

On  cither  side  of  the  road,  the  fields  were  loaded 
■with  abundance  ;  while  here  and  there  was  seen  the 
farmer  who  seemed  to  rejoice  as  his  strong  hands 
gathered  these  fruits  of  his  summer's  toil. 

We  continued  our  way,  sometimes  upon  the 
green  banks  of  a  pure  and  limpid  stream,  at  others, 
rising  abruptly  lo  the  high  summits  of  those  hills 
from  whence  lay  stretched,  far  in  the  blue  distance, 
a  bold,  yet  delightliil  landscape. 

After  a  most  delightful  ride  of  about  seven  miles, 
we  were  informed  that  a  spot  of  some  interest  was 
near  at  hand.  A  farmer,  living  near,  learning  the 
object  of  our  visit,  mounted  his  nag  in  a  twinkling, 
and  came  galloping  to  tell  us  what  he  knew  about 
the  matter.  We  all  immediately  wheeled  and  gave 
him  audience  ;  whereupon  he  raised  himself  in  his 
stirrups,  (or  by-lhe-way,  I  believe  he  was  bareback,) 
and  pointed  to  an  orchard  upon  a  steep  side-hill  to 
the  right,  and  said :  "  Fifty-five  years  ago,  the 
fourteenth  day  of  next  August,  General  John  Stark 
encamped  in  that  orchard,  then  just  planted,  to  watch 
the  movements  of  (^okmel  Bauni,  who  had  just  ad- 
vantageously posted  himself  upon  a  hill  about  two 
miles  below." 

Our  minds  soon  ran  back  to  the  time  when  the 
whole  surrounding  country  sounded  with  the  din  of 
battle ;  when  even  the  place  whereon  we  looked, 
was  covered  with  ardent  warriors.  But  now,  how 
changed  !  On  the  same  turf  where  was  the  bustle 
of  a  camp,  the  timid  flock  was  lying  in  perfect  quiet, 
and  where  were  fear  and  apprehension,  are  now 
peace  and  safety,  eacli  "  under  his  own  vine  and 
fig-tree,  and  none  to  molest  or  make  him  afraid." 

After  listening  to  our  informant  for  some  time, 
we  bade  him  good  morning,  and  resumed  our  ride. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  this,  we 
came  to  the  celebrated  Mather's  place  ;  a  large  brick 
house  singularly  constructed,  built  in  fmir  towns, 
three  counties,  and  two  states  !  Whether  placed  in 
this  spot  to  dodge  the  sheriff,  or  a  worse  adversary, 
I  cannot  say. 

I  was  informed  that  one  of  its  occupants  had  im- 
proved the  great  dodging  facilities  it  afforded,  to  the 
frequent  discomiiture  of  the  ofEcer.     One  day,  the 


sheriff  being  come,  duly  furnished   with   the  instra 

ment  that   readelh   "  for   the  want   thereof  take  thfl 

I  body,"  he  was  politely  invited  to  be  se.'ited  at  dinner, 

I  then  just  ready.      A  seat  was    a.-isigned   the    man  of 

writs  in    Vermont,  while  "  mine  host"    look  a  chair 

opposite,  in  the  state  of  New  York.     Dinner  being 

through,  the  execution  was  forthcoming,  and  "  mine 

j  host"  was  invited  to  jail.     '•  Not  as   you  know  on  " 

said  he  ;  "  not  being  in  your  jurisdiction,  I  must  beg 

I  leave  to  decline."     How  the  matter  ended,  I  do  not; 

know. 

Leaving  the  old  house,  we  followed  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river,  which  we  were  obliged  to  ford  in 
two  places.  As  we  approached  the  last  fording- 
place,  the  river,  being  swollen  by  late  rains,  rolled 
its  dark  waters  in  a  current  so  strong  and  deep,  that 
it  made  the  good  courage  of  our  ladies  to  waver. 
However,  we  crossed  without  accident.  Coming 
out  of  the  river  we  looked  directly  upon  the  hill  on 
the  summit  of  which  Colonel  Baum  had  lialted,  being 
in  sight  of  General  Stark's  army  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle  ;  but  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  attack  them, 
he  encamped  and  sent  expresses  to  inform  Colonel 
Breyman  of  his  situation.  This  officer  was  station- 
ed at  Batten-kill,  with  about  one  thousand  troops, 
consisting  of  Brunswick  grenadiers,  light  infantry 
and  chasseurs,  to  reinforce  Colonel  Baum  in  case  he 
needed.  General  Stark  also  declined  an  attack,  as 
his  opponent  had  very  much  the  vantage  ground. 
He  retreated  to,  and  encamped  in  the  orchard  we 
have  just  spoken  of. 

That  night,  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was 
decided  to  attack  Colonel  Baum  next  morning  before 
he  could  be  reinforced  ;  but  the  weather  being  rainy, 
little  was  done  on  either  side  ;  except  the  skirmish, 
in  which  the  Americans  were  for  the  most  part 
successful. 

Colonel  Baum's  forces  consisted  of  five  hundred 
Hessians  and  tories,  besides  more  than  one  thou- 
sand Indians.  In  his  pocket,  he  had  those  prodi- 
gious instructions  which  are  the  greatest  curiosity  in 
that  wav,  I  have  ever  seen.  Were  they  not  so  long, 
I  could  insert  them  here.  In  substance,  they  were 
to  have  Colonel  Baum  proceed  through  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants,  to  take  all  the  horses,  carriages, 
&c.,  that  he  found,  cross  the  mountains  to  Brattle- 
borough,  and  come  from  there  to  meet  Burgoyne  at 
Albany  ;  make  prisoners  of  all  officers,  whether  civil 
or  military,  acting  under  Congress— make  the  w-hole 
country  believe  that  it  was  Burgoyne's  advance 
guard,  who  were  going  to  Boston,  and  at  Spring- 
field,  were  to  be  united  with  the  British  troops  from 
Rhode  Island — to  bring  all  horses,  saddles,  and 
bridles  ;  the  liorses  to  be  tied  together  so  that  one 
man  could  lead  ten  horses  1 — And  now  he  was  just 
about  to  commence  the  fulfilment  of  these  grasping 
requirements.  On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth, 
General  Stark  was  joined  bv  a  body  of  militia  from 
Berkshire,  under  command  of  Colonel  Symonds. 

General  Stark  having  assembled  his  Green 
Mountain  boys,  read  in  their  countenances  the  cer- 
tainitv  of  his  success.  He  saw  before  him  men  who 
had  followed  the  plough  their  lives  long,  and  now 
they  stood  up  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  no  feeble  ar- 
ray, many  of  them  armed  with  their  usual  hunting 
equipments.  Pointing  them  to  where  the  enemy 
lay,  and  then  turning  to  them,  he  saw  in  their  very 
eyes  that  victory  or  death  was  the  deep  and  settled 
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purpose  of  their  souls,  and  he  exclaimed  :  "  The 
enemv  are  ours,  or  Molly  Stark  lies  a  widow  to 
night !"  Words  that  will  be  fur  ever  memorable  in 
the  archives  of  our  country. 

The  whole  force  was  now  divided  into  three  di- 
visions. Colonel  Nichols,  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  was  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  left 
wing,  and  Col.  Hendrick,  with  three  hundred  and 
fifty,  was  to  gain  their  rear  right,  while  General 
Stark  himself  attacked  them  in  front.  The  battle, 
according  to  Williams,  commenced  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Indians  retreated  with  savage  yells  at  the 
first  onset.  And  after  a  severe  engagement  of 
nearly  two  hours,  the  enemy  surrendered.  Among 
the  "  spoils,"  were  two  brass  cannon,  which  the 
Americans  found  of  great  service.  This  was  no 
sooner  accomplished,  than  General  Stark  was  in- 
formed that  Colonel  Warner  was  just  arrived  with 
a  fresh  regiment  from  Manchester.  This  brave  man 
went  directly  to  fight  Colonel  Breyman,  while 
General  Stark  collected  his  forces  to  sustain  him. 
The  cniiflict  was  desperate  on  both  sides.  It  con- 
tinued imiil  nis>ht-fnll,  when  the  German  troops  gave 
way,  and  left  the  field  to  their  Yankee  victors.  Un- 
der cover  of  the  darkness,  many  of  them  escaped. 
Colonel  Baum  received  a  wound  in  the  first  engage- 
ment, which  soon  after  proved  mortal. 

The  Americans  took  that  day,  four  fieldpieces, 
twelve  brass  drums,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dragoon 
swords,  four  ammimition-wagons,  and  seven  hundred 
prisoners.  Their  own  loss  was  thirty  slain,  forty 
wounded. 

The  intliience  of  this  engagement  was  very  great. 
A  long  niglit  of  reverses  had  hung  over  the  northern 
section  of  onr  country,  and  this  was  the  first  dawning 
of  that  bright  day  which  was  fast  approaching. 

Our  company  returned  by  a  circuitous  route,  and 
after  riding  about  twenty-three  miles,  we  arrived  at 
home,  and  the  long  shades  of  the  trees  told  us  cer- 
tainly that  the  day  was  ending. 


A    NEW  JERSEY    HERO. 


Captai.n-  Nathaniel  Fitz  Randolph,  of  Wood- 
bridge,  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  intrepid 
men.  Twice  he  was  offered  a  colonel's  commis- 
sion in  the  regular  army  ;  but  he  preferred  the 
command  of  his  own  select  volunteers  to  any 
other  service,  and  performed  the  most  desperate 
deeds  of  valor. 

He  and  his  men  were  once  surrounded  by  a 
greatly  superior  force  of  the  British.  Their  uni- 
form motto  was  "  Death  or  Victory."  The  con- 
test was  maintained  with  great  slaughter  on  both 
sides,  until  he  stood  literally  alone,  wading  in  the 
blood  of  his  companions,  who  lay  in  heaps  dead 
and  w'ounded  around  him.  In  this  condition,  he 
seized  a  musket,  and,  being  a  man  of  great  mus- 
cular strength,  defended  himself,  and  knocked 
down  his  enemies  right  and  left  with  the  butt-end 
of  it,  until  the  British  commander  became  heart- 
ily sick  of  the  contest,  and  begged  that  for  God's 
sake  he  would  desist  and  spare  the  sacrifice  of 
human  life,  seeing  that  he  must  eventually  fall 
into  their  hands  dead  or  alive.  He  coolly  replied 
that  he  was  not  yet  a  prisoner,  and  again  placed 
himself  in  a  posture  of  defence.     The  British 


officer  renewed  his  entreaties,  telling  him  he  was 
the  bravest  man  he  ever  saw,  and  that  it  was  a 
pity  so  valuable  a  life  should  be  lost  in  so  unequal 
a  contest;  promising  him  the  kindest  treatment. 
At  length,  being  covered  with  wounds,  and  faint 
and  weak  from  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  and  no 
longer  able  to  raise  the  weapon  of  defence,  he 
reluctantly  gave  himself  up,  under  the  pledge 
that  he  should  be  well  treated,  and  e.xchanged 
the  first  opportunity  :  which  promise  was  faith- 
fully performed,  and  he  was  soon  again  at  liberty 
to  take  up  his  arms  in  defence  of  freedom.  His 
bravery,  intrepidity,  and  gigantic  strength,  made 
him  a  terror  to  the  British  wherever  his  n.ime 
was  known  ;  but  the  tories  and  London  traders 
were  his  most  inveterate  foes.  A  whole  squad 
dared  not  encounter  him  in  the  daytime,  even 
when  he  was  alone. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  when  he  was  on  a  scout- 
ing expedition  on  Staten  island,  a  party  of  tories 
secretly  dosfged  him  into  a  house  in  the  evening, 
and,  after  he  had  laid  aside  his  arms,  rushed  in 
upon  him  and  made  him  prisoner — when,  to  his 
great  grief  and  mortification,  he  remained  nearly 
a  year  before  he  was  exchanged. 

At  the  head  of  his  volunteers  he  once  encoun- 
tered a  company  of  Hessians,  one  of  whom  be- 
ing- somewhat  separated  from  the  rest,  took  de- 
liberate aim  and  wounded  Captain  K.  in  the  arm. 
He  plainly  saw  whence  the  ball  came,  the  com- 
panies being  very  near  together,  and  walking 
deliberately  up  to  the  fellow,  as  though  he  would 
say  something  to  him,  seized  hini  under  his  sound 
arm,  and  bronght  him  off  a  prisoner,  while  his 
gaping  comradesstood    motionless  with  surprise. 

Captain  R.  was  finally  killed  by  a  tnusket-ball 
in  a  battle  near  Elizabethtown,  and  buried  at 
Woodbridge  with  the  honors  of  war. 


DISTANCES  OF  STARS  IN  THE  MILKY-WAY. 

In  regard  to  the  distances  of  some  of  these  stars, 
we  may  easily  conceive  that  they  are  immense, 
and,  consequently,  far  removed  from  our  distinct 
coinprehension.  Sir  W.  Herschel,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  determine  a  ^'■sounding  li?ie"  as  he  calls 
it  to  fathom  the  depth  of  the  stratum  of  stars  in 
the  Milky-Way,  endeavors  to  prove,  by  pretty 
conclusive  reasoning,  that  his  twenty  feet  tele- 
scope penetrated  to  a  distance  in  the  profundity 
of  space  not  less  than  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  times  the  distance  of  SIrins  ;  so  that  a 
stratum  of  stars  amounting  to  four  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  in  thickuess,  each  of  them  as  far 
distant  beyond  another  as  the  star  Sirius  is  distant 
from  our  sun,  was  within  the  reach  of  his  vision 
when  looking  through  that  telescope.  Now,  the 
least  distance  at  which  we  can  conceive  Sirius  to 
be  from  the  earth  or  the  sun  is  23,000,000,000,- 
000,  or  twenty  billions  of  miles  ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  most  distant  stars  visible  in  his  telescope 
liiust  be  four  huudred  and  ninptv-seveii  times 
this  distance,  that  is,  9,940,000,000,000,000,  or 
nearly  ien  i/iousand  billions  of  jniles! 
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An  Antique. — A  venerable  and  beautiful  relick 
of  old  tinifis  has  been  disinterred,  as  one  may  say, 
from  a  burial  of  thirty  years  and  more,  in  Norfolk. 
This  is  nolhint;  less  than  the  mace,  employed 
before  the  Revolution,  by  the  borough-rourt,  as  a 
symbol  of  authority.  It  is  of  richly-wrought 
silver,  three  feet  six  inches  long,  and  weighing 
eighty-six  ounces.  It  consists  of  a  polished  stall, 
having  a  crown  on  the  top,  with  the  British  arms, 
the  rose  and  thistle,  and  other  devices.  The  crown 
weighs  twenty-eight  ounces. — From  an  inscription 
on  the  staff,  it  appears  that  this  beautiful  piece  of 
workmanship  was  presented  to  the  corporation  of 
Norfolk  in  1753,  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Uinwiddie; 
then  lieutenant-governour  of  Virginia.  In  1790,  it 
was  committed  to  the  clerk  of  the  borough-court 
for  safe  keeping,  and  by  him  deposited,  in  1805, 
in  the  vault  of  the  Virginia  bank,  where  it  has 
ever  since  reinauied  undisturbed,  and  almost  for- 
gotten. 


BATTLE  OF  THE  BRANDYWINE. 

We  had  been  in  the  saddle  about  an  hour,  under 
the  intrepid  Pulaski,  who,  with  his  own  hands,  ex- 
amined our  swords,  pistols,  and  other  equipments,  as 
if  assured  that  the  struggle  would  be  a  deadly  and 
long-contimied  one.  The  day  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  that  ever  broke  over  the  earth.  We  were 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  main  body,  ranged  along 
a  green  slope,  facing  the  west,  our  horses,  about 
four  hundred  in  nuniher,  standing  as  patiently  as  so 
many  marble  statues,  until  just  as  the  eastern  skv 
began  to  redden  and  undulate,  and  cloud  after  cloud 
to  roll  up,  and  heave  like  a  great  curtain  upon  the 
wind ;  and  the  whole  heaven  seemed  discharging 
all  its  beauty  and  briiihtness  upon  one  spot,  I  happened 
to  turn  about,  and  saw  the  tall  Pole  (Pulaski)  bare- 
lieaded,  lilting  his  horse,  like  some  warlike  presence 
come  out  of  ihe  sdlid  earth,  to  worship  upon  the  very 
siinnnit  of  tlu;  hill  behind  us,  it  might  be  (for  the  no- 
ble carriage  of  the  man,  the  martial  bearing  of  the 
soldier,  would  |>ermit  either  interpretation)  in  the  aw- 
ful employment  of  devotion,  or  in  the  more  earthly 
one,  of  martial  ob.>.ervation.  But  suddenly  he  reined 
up  his  charger,  shook  the  heavy  dew  from  his  horse- 
man's cap,  replaced  it,  and  leaped  headlong  down  the 
hill,  just  as  a  hright  flash  passed  away  on  ihe  horizon, 
follow ed  by  a  loud  report ;  and  the  next  instant  a  jiart 
of  our  ranks  were  covered  with  dust  and  lurf,  thrown 
up  hy  a  cannon-ball  that  struck  near  the  spot  he  had 
just  left. 

Our  horses  pricked  up  their  ears  at  the  sound,  and 
ill  at  onee,  as  if  a  hundred  trumpets  were  playing 
in  the  wind,  came  the  enemy  in  his  advance.  Pu- 
laski unshi'.ithcd  his  sword,  called  out  a  select  bodv, 
and  set  oil  at  a  full  g-allop  to  a  more  distant  elevation, 
where  he  saw  the  cnomy  advancing  in  two  columns; 
one  under  Knypliausen.  which  moved  in  tremendous 
steadiness,  in  a  dark  solid  mass,  towards  the  spot 
occupied  by  General  Maxwell ;  the  other  under 
Cornwallis,  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  right  flank 


of  our  main  body.  Intelligence  was  immediately 
sent  to  Washington,  and  reinforcements  called  in, 
from  the  post  we  had  left. 

We  kept  our  positions,  awaiting  for  a  whole  hour 
the  sound  of  conflict ;  at  last,  a  heavy  volley  rattled 
along  the  sky,  a  few  moments  passed,  and  then  an- 
other fallowed,  like  a  storm  of  iron  upon  the  drum- 
heads. The  whole  air  rung  with  it ;  another,  and 
another  followed ;  then,  gradually  increasing  in  loud- 
ness, came  peal  after  peal,  till  it  resembled  a  con- 
tinued clap  of  thunder,  rolling  about  under  an  illu- 
minated vapour.  But  Pulaski,  with  all  his  impetu- 
osity, was  a  general,  and  knew  his  duty  too  well  to 
hazard  any  movement,  till  he  should  be  able  to  see, 
with  certainty,  the  operations  of  the  enemy  in  the 
vapour  below. 

Meanwhile,  several  little  parties  that  had  been 
sent  out,  came  in,  one  after  the  other,  with  the  intel- 
ligence that  Knyphausen  had  broken  down  upon 
Maxwell  in  magnificent  style — been  beaten  back 
again  ;  but  that  he  had  finally  prevailed,  and  that 
Maxwell  had  retreated  across  the  river.  A  thin 
vapour  had  now  arisen  from  the  green  earth  below 
us,  and  completely  covered  the  enemy  from  our  view 
It  was  no  longer  possible  to  follow  him,  except  by 
the  sound  of  his  tread,  which  we  could  feel  in  the 
solid  earth,  jarring  ourselves  and  our  horses  ,  and 
now  and  then  a  quick  glimmering  in  tlie  mist  as 
some  standard  was  raised  above  it ;  some  weapon 
flourished,  or  some  musket  shot  through  it  like  a 
rocket. 

About  an  hour  after,  a  horseman  dashed  through 
the  smoke  on  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon,  and 
after  scouring  the  fields,  for  a  whole  mile  within 
view,  communicated  with  two  or  three  others,  who 
set  off  in  different  directions  ;  one  to  us,  with  orders 
to  hurry  down  to  the  ford,  where  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  determined  to  fall  on  Knyphausen  with 
all  his  power,  before  Cornwallis  came  to  his  aid.  U 
was  a  noble  but  hazardous  game.  And  Pulaski, 
whose  warhorse  literally  thundered  and  lightened 
along  the  broken  and  stony  precipice  by  which  we 
descended,  kept  his  eyes  warily  to  the  right,  as  if 
not  quite  certain  that  the  order  would  not  be  counter- 
manded. 

We  soon  fell  in  with  General  Greene,  who  was 
posting  all  on  fire  to  give  Knyphausen  battle  ;  and  the 
next  moment  saw  Sullivan  in  full  march,  over  a  dis- 
tant hill  towards  the  enemy's  flank.  This  arrange- 
ment would,  doubtless,  have  proved  fatal  to  Knyphau- 
sen, had  not  our  operations  been  unfortunatt^ly  arrest- 
ed, at  the  very  moment  we  were  prepared  to  fall  upon 
him,  man  and  horse,  by  the  intelligence  that  Corn- 
wallis had  moved  off"  to  another  quarter.  It  was  a 
moment  of  irrcsolulion  — doubt.  It  was  the  death- 
blow to  our  brilliant  hopes  of  victory.  Greene  was 
recalled,  and  Sullivan  commanded  to  halt. 

Hardly  had  this  happened,  our  horses  being 
covered  with  sweat  and  froth,  fretting  on  the  hit  like 
chained  tigers,  and  ourselves  covered  with  dust,  it 
being  an  excessively  hot  and  sultry  day,  when  a 
heavy  cannonade  was  heard  on  our  right  flank,  and 
Greene,  to  whose  division  we  had  been  attached, 
was  put  in  motion  towards  Sullivan,  whom  we  had 
left  some  hours  before.  The  truth  nov  broke  upon 
us  like  a  thunderclap.  The  enemy  had  passed, 
concentrated,  as  we  supposed,  and  fallen  upon  our 
right. 
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I  shall  never  forget  Greene's  countenance,  when 
the  news  came  ;  he  was  on  the  roadside,  upon  an 
almost  perpendicular  bank  ;  but  he  wheeled  where 
he  was,  dashed  down  the  bank,  his  lace  white  as 
the  bleached  marble,  and  called  to  us  to  gallop  for- 
ward, with  such  a  tremendous  impulse,  that  we 
marched  four  miles  in  forty  minutes.  We  held  on 
our  way  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  met  Sullivan  all  in 
disorder,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  field,  retreating  step 
by  step,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  shouting  him- 
self hoarse,  covered  with  blood  and  sweat,  and 
striving  in  vain  to  bring  them  to  a  stand,  while  Corn- 
wallis  was  pouring  in  upon  them  an  incessant  volley. 
Pulaski  dashed  out  to  the  right,  over  the  broken  fen- 
ces, and  there  stood  awhile  tiprighi  in  his  stirrups, 
reconnoitring,  while  the  enemy,  who  appeared  by 
the  smoke  and  the  dust  that  rolled  before  them  in 
the  wind,  to  be  much  nearer  than  they  really  were, 
redoubled  their  eflbrts  ;  but  at  last,  Pulaski  saw  a 
favourable  opportimity — the  column  wheeled  ;  the 
wind  swept  across  their  van,  revealing  them  like  a 
battalion  of  spirits,  breathing  fire  and  smoke.  He 
gave  the  signal;  Archibald  repeated  it;  then  Arthur; 
then  myself.  In  three  minutes  we  were  ready  for 
the  word. 

When  Pulaski,  shouting  in  a  voice  that  thrilled 
through  and  through  us,  struck  spurs  to  his  charger, 
it  was  half  a  minute,  so  fierce  and  terrible  was  his 
charge,  before  we  were  able  to  come  up  Avith  him. 
What  coidd  he  mean  ?  Gracious  Heaven  !  my  hand 
convulsed,  like  that  of  a  drowning  man,  reined  up 
for  a  moment  when  I  saw  we  were  galloping  straight 
forward  into  a  field  of  bayonets  ;  yet  he  was  the 
first  man  I  and  who  would  not  have  followed  him. 

We  did  follow  him,  and  with  such  a  hurricane  of 
fire  and  steel,  that,  when-  we  wheeled,  our  whole 
path  lay  broad  before  us,  with  a  wall  of  fire  on  the 
right  hand  and  the  left ;  but  not  a  bayonet  or  a  blade 
in  front,  except  what  were  under  the  hoofs  of  our 
horses — my  blood  rushes  now,  like  a  flash  of  fire 
through  m}f  forehead,  when  I  recall  the  devastation 
that  we  then  made,  almost  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
enemy's  column. 

But  Pulaski,  he  who  afterward  rode  into  their  in- 
trenchments  on  horseback,  sword  in  hand,  was  ac- 
customed to  it,  and  having  broke  over  them  once, 
awaie  of  his  peril  if  he  should  give  them  time  to 
awake  from  their  consternation,  he  wheeled  in  a 
blaze  of  fire,  with  the  intention  of  returning  through 
a  wall  of  death,  more  perilous  than  that  which  shut 
the  children  of  Israel,  upon  the  Red  sea.  But  lo  ! 
the  wall  had  rolled  in  upon  us  ;  and  we  were  left 
no  alternative,  but  to  continue  as  we  had  began. 

The  undaunted  Pole  rioted  in  the  excess  of  his 
icy.  I  remember  well  how  he  passed  me,  covered 
with  sweat  and  dust,  riding  absohitel)-  upon  the  very 
points  of  their  bayonets.  But,  at  last,  they  pressed 
upon  him,  and  horseman  after  horseman  fell  from 
our  saddles ;  when  we  were  all  faint  and  feeble, 
and  even  Archibald  was  fighting  on  foot,  over  his 
beautifid  horse,  with  Arthur  battling  over  his  head, 


we  heard  the  crv  of  "  Succour,  succour ! 


Imme- 


diately we  felt  the   enemy  give  way,  heaving  this 
way,  then  that,  and  finally  concentrated  beyond  us. 

"  Once  more  !  once  more !"  cried  Pulaski,  and 
awav  he  went,  breaking  in  upon  them  as  they  were 
forming,  and  trampling  down  whole  platoons  in  the 
charge    before  a  man   could   plant   his   bayonet  or 


bring  his  gun  to  an  aim ;  our  aspect  as  we  came 
thundering  round  upon  them,  was  sufficient;  the 
enemy  fled,  and  we  brought  ofl"  our  companions 
unhurt. 

I  have  been  in  many  a  battle,  many  a  one  that 
made  my  hair  afterward  stand  when  I  dreamed  of  it 
— but  never  in  one  where  the  carnage  was  so  dread- 
ful, and  fire  so  incessant,  as  that  which  followed  the 
arrival  of  Greene.  But  the  enemy  had  so  efl'ectuallv 
secured  his  exposed  points  by  ranks  of  men  kneeling 
with  planted  bayonets,  that  we  could  make  no  im- 
pression upon  them,  although  we  rode  upon  them 
again  and  again,  discharging  our  pistols  in  their 
faces. 


MY   NATIVE   HOME.— ALEXANDER    B.   UtEEK. 

Land  of  the  South  ! — imperial  land ! 

How  proud  thy  moimtains  rise, 
How  sweet  thy  scenes  on  every  hand, 

How  fair  thy  covering  skies  ! 
But  not  for  this, — oh,  not  for  thee, 

I  love  thy  fields  to  roam. 
Thou  hast  a  dearer  spell  to  me, 

Thou  art  my  native  home ! 

The  rivers  roll  their  liquid  wealth, 

Unequalled, to  the  sea, 
Thy  hills  and  valleys  bloom  with  health, 

And  green  with  verdure  be  ! 
But  not  for  thy  proud  ocean  streams, 

Nor  for  thine  azure  dome. 
Sweet  sunny  South  !— I  cling  to  thee, 

Thou  art  my  native  home! 

I've  stood  beneath  Italia's  clime, 

Beloved  of  tale  and  song. 
On  heaven's  hills,  proud  and  sublime 

Where  Nature's  wonders  throng; 
By  Tempe's  classic  sunlit  streams, 

Where  gods,  of  old,  did  roam. 
But  ne'er  have  found  so  fair  a  land 

As  thou — my  native  home  ! 

And  thou  hast  prouder  glories  too. 

Than  Nature  ever  gave, 
Peace  sheds  o'er  thee  her  genial  dew, 

And  freedom's  pinions  wave, 
Fair  science  flinsjs  her  pearls  around. 

Religion  lifts  her  dome. 
These,  these  endear  thee  to  my  heart, 

My  own,  loved  native  home  ! 

And  heaven's  best  gift  to  man  is  thine, 

God  bless  thy  rosy  girls ! 
Like  sylvan  flowers,  they  sweetly  shine. 

Their  hearts  are  pure  as  pearls! 
And  grace  and  goodness  circle  them. 

Where'er  their  footsteps  roam, 
How  can  I  then,  while  loving  them. 

Not  love  my  native  home ! 

Land  of  the  South!  imperial  land! 

Then  here  's  a  health  to  thee! 
Long  as  thy  mountain  barriers  stand, 

Mayst  thou  be  blessed  and  free  ! 
May  dark  dissension's  banner  ne'er 

Wave  o'er  thy  fertile  loam, 
But  should  it  come,  there  's  one  will  die 

To  save  his  native  home ! 
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BATTLE  OF  SARATOGA. 

'See  Map,  page  1"7.) 

The  following  graphically  simple  narrative,  from 
the  personal  recollociions  of  an  eyewitness  and 
participator,  of  the  glorious  series  of  events  immedi- 
ately preceding  and  attending  the  capture  of  Bur- 
goyne — forming  what  we  must  regard  as  the  bright- 
est page  in  American  history — is  from  the  pen  of 
E.  Mattoon,  Esq.,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  an  officer 
in  the  Itovoliitionary  army  of  the  North — one  of 
the  few  yet  spared  to  invigorate  the  patriotism  and 
inspire  the  reverential  gratitude  of  the  existing 
and  rising  generations.  The  circumstances  which 
awakened  and  drew  forth  these  reminiscences,  are 
best  explained  by  the  letter  itself: — 

Amhebst,  (Mass.,)  October  7,  1835. 
PiiiMP  Schuyler,  Esq. 

Sir:  Yours  of  the  17th  ult.,  requesting  me  to 
give  you  a  detailed  account  of  the  battle  of  Sara- 
toga, surrender  of  Gen.  Burgoyne,  <fcc.,  was  duly  re- 
ceived. 

When  I  left  home  on  a  visit  to  my  friend  Frost,  at 
Union  village,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  visited 
the  ground  on  which  the  army  of  Gen.  Burgoyne 
was  met,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  But  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Frost  prevented.  Had  I  known, 
however,  that  a  descendant  of  that  venerable  patriot 
and  brave  commander.  Gen.  Schuyler,  was  living  on 
the  ground,  I  should  have  found  means  to  pay  him 
my  respects. 

General  Gates,  indeed,  obtained  the  honour  of 
capturing  Burgoyne  and  his  army  ;  but  let  me  tell 
you,  sir,  that  it  was  more  through  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent counsels  of  your  brave  and  distinguished  an- 
cestor, and  the  energy  and  intrepidity  of  Generals 
Lincoln  and  Arnold,  than  through  the  ability  and 
foresight  of  Gates. 

In  my  narrative,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  what 
transpired  from  the  7th  to  the  17th  October,  1777, 
both  days  included.  This  will  necessarily  lead  me 
to  correct  the  statement  of  Gen.  Wilkinson,  and  a 
Mr.  Buel  in  your  neighbourhood,  respecting  the  fall 
ef  Gen.  Frazier.  By  confounding  the  two  actions 
of  the  19th  of  September  and  7th  of  October,  nei- 
ther of  them  is  correctly  described. 

The  action  of  the  19ih  of  September  commenced 
about  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  continued  during  the 
day,  each  army  alternately  advancing  and  retiring. 
On  that  day,  Col.  Morgan  posted  a  number  of  his 
riliemen  to  pick  oiT  the  officers  as  they  appeared  out 
of  tlio  woods  ;  but  no  such  posting  of  riflemen  oc- 
curred on  the  7th  October,  Gen.  Wilkinson  to  the 
contrrry  notwithstanding. 

On  ihe  7th  of  October,  the  American  army  was 
posted  with  their  right  wing  resting  on  the  North 
,iver,  >nd  their  left  e.xtending  on  to  Beniis's  heights  ; 
Geneials  Ni.xon  and  Glover  commanding  on  the 
liglit,  Lincoln  the  centre,  and  Morgan  and  Lamed 
the  Irft.  The  British  army,  with  its  left  resting  on 
the  river,  was  commanded  by  Philips  ;  their  centre  by 
Gen.  Ueilheisel,  and  the  extreme  right,  extending  to 
the  heights  was  commanded  by  Lord  Dalcarras, 
where  he  was  strongly  fortified.  Their  light-troops 
were  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Frazier  and  Lieut. 
Auckland. 

About  one  o'clock  of  tliis  day,  two  signal  guns 
were  fired  on  the  left  of  the  British  armv,  which  in- 


I  dicated  a  movement.  Our  troops  were  immedi 
I  ately  put  under  arms,  and  the  lines  manned.  At 
this  juncture,  Gens.  Lincoln  and  Arnold  rode  with 
great  speed  towards  the  enemy's  lines.  While  they 
were  absent,  the  picket  guards  on  both  sides  were 
engaged  near  the  ri>'er.  In  about  half  an  hour, 
Generals  Lincoln  and  Arnold  returned  to  headquar- 
ters, where  many  of  the  officers  collected  to  hear 
their  report.  Gen.  Gates  standing  at  the  door. 

Gen.  Lincoln  says:  "Gen.  Gates,  the  firing  at 
the  river  is  merely  a  feint ;  their  object  is  your  left. 
A  strong  force  of  1500  men  are  marching  circuitous- 
ly  to  plant  themselves  on  yonder  height.  That 
point  must  be  defended,  or  your  camp  is  in  danger." 

Gates  replied  :  "  I  will  send  Morgan  with  his  rifle- 
men, and  Dearborn's  Infantry." 

Arnold  says  :  "  That  is  nothing ;  you  must  send  a 
strong  force."  Gates  replied  :  "  Gen.  Arnold,  I  have 
nothing  for  you  to  do  ;  vou  have  no  business  here." 
Arnold's  reply  was  reproachful  and  severe. 

Gen.  Lincoln  says :  "  You  must  send  a  strong 
force  to  support  Morgan  and  Dearborn,  at  least 
three  regiments." 

Two  regiments  from  Gen.  Lamed's  brigade  and 
one  from  Gen.  Nixon's,  were  then  ordered  to  that 
station,  and  to  defend  it  at  all  hazards.  Generals 
Lincoln  and  Arnold  immediately  left  the  encamp- 
ment, and  proceeded  to  the  enemy's  lines. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Capt.  Furnival's  company  ol 
Artillery,  in  which  I  was  lieutenant,  was  ordered  to 
march  towards  the  fire  which  had  now  opened  upon 
our  picket  in  front,  the  picket  consisting  of  about 
three  hundred  men.  While  we  were  marching,  the 
whole  line,  from  the  river  up  to  our  picket  in  front, 
was  engaged.  We  advanced  to  a  height  of  ground 
which  brought  the  enemy  in  view,  where  we  open- 
ed our  fire.  But  the  enemy's  guns,  eight  in  num- 
ber, much  heavier  than  ours,  rendered  our  position 
untenable. 

We  then  advanced  into  the  line  of  infantry.  Here 
Lieut.  M'Lane  joined  me.  In  our  front  there  was 
a  field  of  corn,  in  wliich  the  Hessians  were  secret- 
ed. On  our  advancing  towards  the  cornfield,  a  num- 
ber of  men  rose  up  and  fired  upon  us.  M'Lane  was 
severely  wounded.  While  I  was  removing  him 
from  the  field,  the  firing  still  continued  without 
abatement. 

During  this  time,  a  tremendous  firing  was  heard 
on  our  left.  We  poured  in  upon  them,  our  canister- 
shot  as  fast  as  possible,  and  the  whole  line  from 
left  to  right,  became  warmly  engaged.  The  smoke 
was  very  dense,  and  no  movements  could  be  seen, 
but  as  soon  as  it  arose,  our  infantry  appeared  to 
be  slowly  retreating,  and  the  Hessians  slowly  ad- 
vancing, their  officers  urging  them  on  with  their 
hangers. 

Just  at  this  moment,  an  elderly  man,  with  a  long 
hunting  gun,  coming  up,  I  said  to  him  :  "  Daddy,  the 
infantry  mus'n't  leave  me — 1  shall  be  cut  to  pieces." 
lie  replied  :  "  I'll  give  them  another  gun."  The 
smoke  then  rising  again,  several  officers,  led  by  a 
general,  appeared  moving  to  the  northward,  in  the 
rear  of  the  Hessian  line.  The  old  man,  at  that  in- 
stant, discharged  his  gun,  and  the  general  officer 
pitched  forward  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  and  in- 
stantly they  all  wheeled  about,  the  old  man  observ- 
ing: "I  have  killed  that  officer,  let  him  be  who  he 
will."     I  replied  :  "  You  have,  and  it  is  a  general 
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ofBcer,  and  by  his  dress  I  believe  it  is  Frazier." 
While  thev  were  turning  about,  three  of  their  horses 
dropped  down  ;  but  their  further  movements  were 
then  concealed  by  the  smoke. 

Here  I  will  offer  the  reasons  why  I  think  this  of- 
ficer was  Gen.  Frazier,  and  that  he  was  killed  by 
the  shot  of  this  old  man.  In  the  first  place,  the  dis- 
tance, by  actual  measurement,  was  within  the  reach 
of  a  gun.  For  the  next  morning,  a  dispute  arising 
about  the  distance,  some  contending  that  it  was  eight 
rods,  and  others  fifteen,  two  respectable  sergeants, 
both  of  whom  have  since  been  generals  in  the 
militia  of  Massachusetts,  were  selected  to  de- 
cide the  dispute  by  pacing  the  ground.  They  did 
so,  and  found  the  distance,  from  the  stump  where 
the  old  man  stood  to  the  spot  where  the  horses  fell, 
just  twelve  rods.  In  the  next  place,  the  officer  was 
shot  through  the  body  from  the  left  to  the  right,  as 
was  afterward  ascertained.  Now,  from  his  relative 
position  to  the  posted  riflemen,  he  could  not  have 
been  shot  through  in  this  direction,  but  they  must 
have  hit  him  in  front.  Moreover,  the  riflemen  could 
not  have  seen  him,  on  account  of  the  smoke  in 
which  he  was  enveloped. 

The  troops  continuing  warmly  engaged.  Col. 
Johnson's  regiment  came  up,  threw  in  a  hea^y 
fire,  and  compelled  the  Hessians  to  retreat.  Upon 
this,  we  advanced  with  a  shout  of  victory.  At  the 
same  time  Auckland's  corps  gave  way. 

We  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  before  we 
came  upon  four  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  closely  sur- 
rnunded  by  the  dead  and  dying;  at  a  few  yards  far- 
ther, we  came  upon  two  more.  Advancing  a  little 
farther,  we  were  met  by  a  fire  from  the  British  in- 
fantry, which  proved  very  fatal  to  one  of  Col.  John- 
son's companies,  in  which  one  sergeant,  one  cor- 
poral, and  fourteen  privates,  were  killed  and  about 
twenty  were  wounded. 

They  advanced  with  a  quick  step,  firing  as  they 
came  on.  We  returned  them  a  brisk  fire  of  canister- 
shot,  not  allowing  ourselves  even  to  sponge  our  pie- 
ces. In  a  short  time,  they  ceased  firing,  and  advan- 
ced upon  us  with  trailed  arms.  At  this  juncture, 
Arnold  came  up  with  a  part  of  Brooks's  regiment, 
and  gave  them  a  most  deadly  fire,  which  soon  caus- 
ed them  to  face  about,  and  retreat  with  a  quicker 
step  than  thev  advanced. 

The  fire  had  principally  ceased  on  our  left,  but 
was  brisk  in  front  and  on  the  right.  At  this  mo- 
ment, Arnold  says  to  Col.  Brooks,  (late  governour  of 
Massachusetts):  "  Let  us  attack  Balcarras's  works." 
Brooks  replied :  "  No.  Lord  Auckland's  detach- 
ment has  retired  there  ;  we  can't  carry  them." — 
"  Well  then,  let  us  attack  the  Hessian  lines." 
Brooks  replied :  "  With  all  mv  heart."  We  all 
wheeled  to  the  right,  and  advanced.  No  fire  was 
received,  except  from  the  cannon,  until  we  got  with- 
in about  eight  rods,  when  we  received  a  tremen- 
dous fire  from  the  whole  line.  But  few  of  our  men, 
however,  fell.  Still  advancing,  we  received  a  sec- 
ond fire,  in  which  a  few  men  fell,  and  Gen.  Arnold's 
horse  fell  under  him,  and  he  himself  was  wounded. 
He  cried  out :  "  Rush  on,  my  brave  boys  !"  After 
receiving  the  third  fire,  Brooks  mounted  their  works,  I 
swung  his  sword,  and  the  men  rushed  into  their  I 
works.  When  we  entered  the  works,  we  found ' 
Col.  Bremen  dead,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  his  j 
companions,  dead  or  wounded.     We  pursued  thera  I 


slowly,  the  fire,  in  the  meantime,  decreasing. 
Nightfall  now  put  an  end  to  this  day's  bloody  con- 
test. During  the  day,  we  had  taken  eight  cannon, 
and  broken  the  cenire  of  the  enemy's  lines. 

We  were  ordered  to  rest,  until  relieved  from  the 
camps.  The  gloom  of  the  night,  the  groans  and 
shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  and  the  horrours 
of  the  whole  scene  baffle  all  description. 

Under  cover  of  this  night,  (the  seventh,)  the 
British  army  changed  their  position,  so  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  reconnoitre  the  ground.  While 
Gen.  Lincoln  was  doing  this,  he  was  severely 
wounded,  so  that  his  active  services  were  lost  to 
the  army,  during  that  campaign.  A  heavy  rain 
commenced  about  eleven  o'clock,  which  continued 
without  abatement  till  the  morning  of  the  ninth.  In 
this  time,  information  came  that  Gen.  Burgoyne  had 
removed  his  troops  to  Saratoga.  At  nine  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  of  October  eighth,  Capt.  Furnival  received 
orders  to  march  to  the  river,  to  cross  the  floating 
bridge,  and  repair  to  the  fording  place,  opposite  Sara- 
toga, where  we  arrived  at  dusk.  There  we  found 
Gen.  Bailey,  of  New  Hampshire,  with  about  nine 
hundred  men,  erecting  a  long  range  of  fires,  to  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  a  large  army.  The  British 
troops  had  covered  the  opposite  heights  with  their 
fires. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  evening.  Col.  Mosely  ar- 
rived with  his  regiment  of  Massachusetts  militia, 
when  our  company  was  directed  by  Gen.  Bailey  to 
make  a  show  of  our  field-pieces  at  the  river.  We 
soon  extinguished  their  lights.  We  were  then  or- 
dered to  pass  the  Battenkill  river,  and  erect  works 
there  during  the  night.  In  the  morning,  we  perceived 
a  number  of  officers  on  the  stairs,  and  on  the  east 
side  of  the  house,  on  the  hill,  a  little  north  of  the 
Battenkill  river,  apparently  surveying  our  situation 
and  works. 

My  captain  being  sick  at  the  time,  I  levelled  our 
guns,  and  with  such  efl^ect  as  to  disperse  them. 
We  took  the  house  to  be  their  headquarters.  We 
continued  our  fire  till  a  nine  or  twelve  pounder  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  us,  and  rendered  our  works 
useless.  Next  we  were  ordered  in  haste  to  Fort 
Edward,  to  defend  the  fording  place.  Colonel 
Mosely's  regiment  accompanied  us.  Some  slight 
works  were  thrown  up  by  us  ;  while  thus  employed, 
a  number  of  British  officers  appeared  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  We  endeavoured  to  salute 
them  according  to  their  rank.  They  soon  disap- 
peared 

During  this  day,  (the  tenth,)  we  captured  fifty  In- 
dians, and  a  large  number  of  Canadians  and  Tories 
We  remained  at  Fort  Edward  till  the  morning 
of  the  thirteenth.  Being  then  informed  of  the  ar- 
mistice which  had  been  agreed  upon,  we  were  or- 
dered to  return  to  our  position  on  the  Battenkill,  and 
repair  our  works.  Here  we  remained  till  the  morn- 
ing of  the  seventeenth,  when  we  received  orders  to 
repair  to  Gen.  Gates's  headquarters  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river. 

As  we  passed  along,  we  saw  the  British  army 
piling  (not  stacking)  their  arms  ;  the  piles  of  arms 
extending  from  Schuyler's  creek  northward  nearly 
to  the  house  on  the  hill  beforementioned.  The 
range  of  piles  ran  along  the  ground  west  of  the  road 
then  travelled,  and  east  of  the  canal,  as,  Lam  in- 
formed, it  now  runs. 
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Just  below  the  island  we  passed  the  river,  and 
came  to  Gen.  Gates's  markee,  siniated  on  a  level 
piece  of  <rri)uinl,  from  a  hundred  and  thirty  to  a  hun- 
dred and  liflv  rods  south  of  Schuyler's  creek.  A  little 
south  and  west  of  ihi.s,  there  is  a  rising  ground,  on 
which  our  army  was  posted,  in  order  to  appear  to 
the  hest  advantage.  A  part  of  it  was  also  advanta- 
geously drawn  up  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
About  noon  on  the  seventeenth,  Gen.  Burgoyne, 
with  a  number  of  his  officers,  rode  up  near  to  the 
markee  in  front  of  which  Gen.  Gates  was  sitting, 
attended  by  many  of  his  officers.  The  sides  of  the 
markee  we're  roiled  up,  so  that  all  that  was  transact- 
ed might  be  seen.  Gen.  llurgoyne  dismounted  and 
approached  Gen.  Gates,  who  rose  and  stepped  for- 
ward to  meet  him.  Gen.  Burgoyne  then  delivered 
up  his  sword  to  Gen.  Gates,  who  received  it  in  his 
loft  hand,  at  the  same  time  e.\tending  his  right  hand 
to  take  the  right  hand  of  Gen.  Burgoyne.^ 

After  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  Gen.  Gates 
returned  the  sword  to  Gen.  Burgoyne,  who  receiv- 
ed it  in  the  most  graceful  and  gentlemanly  manner. 
The  rest  of  Burgoyne's  officers  then  delivered  up 
their  swords,  and  had  them  restored  to  them  like- 
wise. They  then  all  repaired  to  the  table  and 
were  seated  ;  and  while  dining,  the  prisoners  were 
passing  by. 

After  thev  had  all  passed  by,  a  number  of  us 
went  in  search  of  a  gun  which  was  upon  a  carriage 
the  day  previous  to  the  seventeenth,  near  what  was 
called  the  Hessian  burying-ground.  But  the  tracks 
of  the  carriage  were  so  confused,  and  the  stench 
from  the  dead  bodies  was  so  ofTensive,  that  the 
search  was  discontinued. 

Thus  1  have  replied  10  your  inquiries,  as  far  as 
my  recollection  e.\tends.  I  should  be  very  happy 
to  meet  you,  and  spend  a  day  or  two  in  walking  over 
the  battle-ground,  and  to  enter  into  other  particulars 
concerning  that  engagement,  which,  however,  are 
of  minor  importance.  With  much  esteem, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours, 

E.  Mattoon 


GIVE  IT  TO  'EM. 

The  following  anecdote  of  the  glorious  days  of 
seventy-six  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  be- 
fore. Tiie  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  had  already  be- 
gun and  was  raging  with  fury,  when  a  little  spare- 
faced  captain  of  a  company  of  six  volunteers  from 
Concord,  N.  H.,  arrived  as  far  as  Winter  Hill, 
much  fatigued  by  the  day's  match  and  the  heat 
of  the  day,  but  still  pressing  steadily  forward. 
Information  being  received  at  headquarters  of 
this  reinforcemeTit,  an  express  was  immediately 
sent  for  them  to  hurry  along,  as  their  assistance 
was  very  much  needed.  The  captain  thinking  to 
hurry  faster  might  disable  his  men  for  action, 
replied  :  "  Don't  think  it  best  to  hurry — may  be 
all  killed  when  we  get  there!"  On  arriving  at 
Cliarlestown  Neck  the  request  was  repeated,  the 
lines  being  in  imminent  danger;  and  the  captain 
made  the  same  laconic  reply.  At  length  he  came 
up  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  bringing  his  men 
up  square  to  the  line,  he  pulled  off  his  chapeau, 
and  swinging  it  in  the  air,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Now, 
my  boys,  give  it  to  'em .'  give  it  to  'em .'  give 
it  to  'em  !  '^ 


REVOLUTIONARY  INCIDENT. 

RoYALTON,Vt.  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
was  one  of  the  frontier  towns  of  the  State,  and 
was  subjected  at  one  time  to  the  inroads  of  the 
tories  and  Indians  from  Canada  in  a  more  fearful 
shape  than  ever  befel  any  other  town  in  \  ermont. 
In  the  beginning  of  October,  1780,  an  expedition 
was  planned  against  Newhurj  on  Connecticut 
river,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  capture 
a  Lieutenant  Whitcomb,  who  the  Canadians  assert- 
ed, had  mortally  wounded  and  robbed  a  British 
General  Gordon,  during  Montgomery's  disastrous 
campaign  several  years  before.  Against  this  man 
the  British  and  Indians  had  conceived  a  violent 
aversion,  and  planned  the  present  expedition  in 
order  to  get  him  into  their  power.  The  expedi- 
tion consisted  of  two  hundred  and  ten  men,  nearly 
all  of  whom  were  Indians,  under  the  command  of 
a  British  officer  named  Horton.  In  proceeding 
up  Onion  river,  they  fell  in  ^vith  two  hunters,  who 
informed  them  that  the  people  of  Newbury  were 
expecting  an  attack  and  had  prepared  themselves 
for  it  ;  and  they  therefore  decided  to  direct  their 
course  toward  Royalton.  They  found  the  inhab- 
itants wholly  unprepared  for  an  attack,  and  an 
easy  prey  to  their  rapacity.  After  destroying 
twenty  houses  at  Royalton  and  several  in  the 
neighboring  towns,  killing  some  persons  who  at- 
tempted to  escape,  and  taking  many  prisoners 
and  much  plunder,  they  commenced  a  hasty  re- 
treat. The  news  quickly  spread,  and  a  party  of 
the  resolute  inhabitants  of  neighboring  towns 
soon  assembled,  chose  a  leader  and  commenced 
a  pursuit.  So  great  was  their  despatch  that  they 
soon  came  up  with  the  trail  of  the  savages,  in  the 
night,  who,  having  posted  their  sentries,  and  par- 
taking excessively  of  the  intoxicating  portion  of 
their  spoils,  had  lain  down  to  rest,  not  dreaming 
of  an  attack.  Great  was  their  consternation  on 
finding  that  their  sentries  were  fired  upon  ;  but 
with  savage  cunning  they  sent  word  to  their  pur- 
suers that  if  attacked,  they  would  put  all  the 
prisoners  to  death  ;  and  while  the  subject  matter 
of  this  threat  was  debating  among  their  enemies, 
they  picked  up  their  prisoners  and  camp-equipage, 
and  made  a  hasty  retreat  under  the  cover  of  the 
darkness.  In  the  morning  it  was  thought  useless 
to  pursue  them,  and  the  party  returned.  Most  of 
the  prisoners  eventuallj'  made  their  way  back  from 
captivity.  Several  authentic  anecdotes  are  re- 
lated of  this  expedition,  which  go  to  show  the 
Indian  character  in  a  less  ferocious  light  than  it 
has  generally  been  held,  under  similar  circum- 
stances. They  did  not  evince  any  desire  to  molest 
the  women  or  female  children.  In  some  of  the 
cases  where  the  women  who  had  left  their  burn- 
ing houses,  stood  motionless  and  stupified,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  the  Indians  brought  them 
their  clothes,  with  the  assurance  that  "  Indian 
would'nt  hurt  'em."  One  woman  had  firmness 
enough  to  reproach  them  for  their  conduct  in 
burning  down  houses,  and  taunted  them  for  nol 
daring  to  cross  the  river  and  attack  the  men  at 
the  fort.  They  bore  her  gibes  with  the  utmost 
patience,  and  only  replied  that  "  squaw  should'nl 
talk  too  much."  Another  woman,  whose  young 
son  they  were  carrying  off,  followed  them  with 
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another  child  in  her  arms,  andheseeched  them  to 
return  her  little  boy.  They  complied;  and 
following  up  her  success,  she  prevailed  upon  them 
to  give  up  ten  or  fifteen  of  the  children  of  her 
neighbors.  One  of  the  Indians  offered  to  carry 
her  on  his  back  across  the  stream;  she  accepted 
his  politeness,  and  though  the  water  was  up  to 
his  waist,  he  conveyed  her  over  in  safety,  and 
she  returned  with  her  little  band  of  boys,  to  the 
surprise  and  joy  of  their  parents.  These,  and 
several  other  authentic  anecdotes  of  a  similar 
nature,  show  that  the  savages  did  not  at  this  time 
practise  those  ferocities  which  in  more  recent 
hostile  expeditions  have  marked  their  course 
with  the  worst  possible  horrors  of  blood  and  car- 
nage. 


DANIEL  BOON. 


Daniel  Boon,  one  of  the  first,  one  of  the  most 
fearless  of  the  pioneers  to  what  was  then  a  wilder- 
ness, '  a  dark  and  bloody  ground,'  deserves  a  volume  ; 
and  we  trust  ere  long  he  will  have  one  all  to  himself. 
We  wish  the  old  man  had  lived  to  see  himself  the 
hero,  the  sole  hero  of  a  story.  The  idea  that  his 
name  would  be  in  print  was  more  fatal  to  his  philo- 
sophy than  the  idea  of  suffering  and  death  ;  and  had 
he  dreamed  of  being  one  day  as  noted  as  man  ever 
can  hope  to  be,  it  would  have  done  more  towards  dis- 
turbing his  saturnine  gravity,  than  all  the  Indians  that 
ever  roamed  Kentucky.  He  was  a  strange  com- 
pound ;  born  in  the  good  old  state  of  Virginia,  he 
first  tried  North  Carolina,  then  Kentucky,  and  at  last 
swept  on  to  Missouri,  to  his  dying  day,  a  pioneer. 
Thirty  years  old,  he  crossed  the  mountains,  not  to 
seek,  lis  most  at  his  age  do,  a  competence  and  com- 
fort, but  to  go  through  perils,  and  dangers,  and  hard- 
ships, that  would  have  tried  the  heart  and  frame  of 
any  youth  in  Christendom.  For  two  months,  without 
one  companion — not  even  a  dog — without  home  or 
help,  he  wandered  among  the  wilds,  his  bed  the 
ground  ;  his  canopy  the  trees  ;  his  lullaby  the  howl 
of  the  wolf  and  the  yell  of  the  savage.  Taken  by 
the  Indians,  he  so  won  their  regard  and  so  t'ckled 
their  vanity,  by  never  quite  outdoing  them  with  the 
rifle,  that  money  would  not  purchase  his  freedom. 
Escaping,  for  four  days  in  succession  he  went  on 
foot  forty  miles,  and  eat  during  the  time  but  one 
meal.  Without  fear  and  without  fierceness  ;  abomi- 
nating society,  but  a  kind  husband,  and  father,  and 
fellow-man  ;  daring,  when  daring  was  the  wiser  part; 
prudent,  when  discretion  was  valour's  better  half;  sa- 
gacious and  clear-headed,  but  ever  averse  to  civili- 
zation— he  walked  through  life  with  the  hardihood 
of  youth,  the  decision  of  manhood,  and  the  cool  rea- 
son of  age.  He  had  his  vices  and  faults,  but  had  so 
few,  that  in  his  place  and  with  liis  education,  he  was 
a  marvel  of  virtue  as  well  as  of  fortitude.  So  calm- 
ly did  he  anticipate  death,  that  he  prepared  his  own 
coffin  beforehand.  One  he  made,  but  finding  it  too 
small,  he  presented  it  to  his  son-in-law,  and  having 
fitted  himself  with  a  second,  and  polished  it  by  long 
rubbing,  he  laid  himself  down  and  died,  in  life  and 
death  a  veritable  '  Leatherstockinff.' 
26 


THE  PIONEERS. 

Br    CHARLKS    A.    JONES. 

Where  are  the  hardy  yeomen 

Who  battled  for  this  land,        •■ 
And  trode  these  hoar  old  forests, 

A  brave  and  gallant  band  ? 
Oh,  know  ye  where  they  slumber 

No  monument  appears. 
For  Freedom's  pilgrims  to  draw  nigh. 

And  hallow  with  their  tears  ? 
Or  were  no   works  of  glory 

Done  in  the  olden  time  ? 
And  has  the  West  no  story 

Of  deathless  deeds  sublime  ? 

Go  ask  yon  shining  river, 

And  it  will  tell  a  tale 
Of  deeds  of  noble  daring. 

Will  make  thy  cheek  grow  pale  ; 
Go  ask  yon  smiling  valley, 

Whose  harvest  blooms  so  fair, 
'T  will  tell  thee  a  sad  story 

Of  the  brave   who  slumber  there  : 
Go  ask  yon  mountain,  rearing 

Its  forest  crest  so  high ; 
Each  tree  upon  its  summit 

Has  seen  a  warrior  die. 

They  knew  no  dread  of  danger. 

When  rose  the  Indian's  yell ; 
Right  gallandy  they  struggled. 

Right  gallantly  they  fell : 
From  Alleghany's  summit, 

To  the  farthest  western  shore. 
These  brave  men's  bones  are  lying 

Where  they  perished  in  their  gore ; 
And  not  a  single  monument 

Is  seen  in  all  the  land, 
In  honor  of  the  memory 

Of  that  heroic  band. 

Their  bones  were  left   to  whiten 

The  spot  where  they  were  slain  ; 
And  were  ye  now  to  seek  them. 

They  would  be  sought  in  vain. 
The  mountain  cat  has  feasted 

Upon  them  as  they  lay  ; 
Long,  long  ago  they  mingled 

Again  with  other  clay : 
Their  very  names  are  dying, 

Unconsecrate  by  fame, 
In  oblivion  they  slumber. 

Our  glory  and  our  shame. 


Affectation  may  be  compared  to  a  coat  of  many 
pieces  and  divers  colors,  ill  fitted,  and  neither  stitch- 
ed nor  tied. 

Wise  sayings  often  fall  on  barren  ground  :  but  a 
kind  word  is  never  thrown  away. 

Every  man  has  as  much  vanity  as  he  wants  un- 
derstanding. 

Idleness  is  the  Dead  vSea,  that  swallows  all  vir- 
tues, and  the  self-made  sepulchre  of  a  livincr  man. 
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BATTLE  MONUMENT,  BALTIMORE, 


The  Battle  Monument  was  erected  in  1815,  at  Bal- 
timorf,  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  bravely  de- 
fpiidiii;;  that  city  from  the  attack  of  the  British,  at 
Korlii  Point  and  the  bombardment  of  Fort  M'Henry, 
on  the  I'Jth  and  Kith  of  September,  1814.  It  cost 
abont  (',0,000  dollars. 

I'lir  perfect  propriety  of  design,  as  well  as  for  the 
masicrlv  exociitiim  of  its  various  parts,  it  is  not 
equalled  l)y  any  work  of  similar  character  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  It  was  planned  b)-  M.^ximilian 
CionKFRov,  who  presented  the  drawings  to  the  city, 
and  directed  its  construction.  It  is  entirely  of  pure 
whii(!  marble,  and  rests  upon  a  square  ■plinth  or 
trrruce  ol  the  same  material,  forty  feet  square,  and 
four  feet  high,  at  each  angle  of  which  is  placed  erect 
a  brass  cannon,  having  a  ball,  as  it  were,  issuing 
from  its  mouth.  Between  the  cannon  and  along  the 
verire  of  the  platform,  extends  a  railing  or  chevaux- 
dcfrise  of  brass-headed  spears,  the  beatUy  and  effect 
of  which  are  much  heightened  by  the  disposal,  at 
equal  distances,  of  eight  fasces,  forming  a  part  of 
and  supporting  the  railing.  These  fasces  are  com- 
posed of  corresponding  spears  bound  with  iron  fil- 
lets. The  whole  protected  by  massive  chains  in 
festoons,  suspended  from  posts  of  granite,  enclosing 
a  walk  of  five  feet  on  every  front. 

From  the  platform  rises  a  square  Egyptian  base- 
ment, fiUirely  rusticated,  to  indicate  strength.  It  is 
composed  of  eighteen  layers  of  stone,  to  signify  the 
niuu')er  of  the  slates  which  formed  this  confedera- 
tion at  the  period  of  the  event  which  the  monument 
coniineinorates.  The  style  of  this  b-isement  is  espe- 
i;i:dlv  consecrati'il  to  tombs,      li  is  surmounted  by  a 


connce,  each  of  the  four  angles  of  which  bears  an 
elegantly  executed  Grijfin,  witli  an  eagle's  head,  as 
:in  emblem  of  the  eagle  of  the  Union. 

Tlie  decorative  hieroglyphick,  having  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  sun,  and  often  employed  by  the  ancients 
in  front  of  their  temples,  is,  therefore,  regarded  as 
the  emblem  of  glory  and  veneration.  A  winged 
globe  adorns  each  centre  of  the  Egyptian  cornice, 
symbolical  of  eternhy  and  the  flight  of  time.  On 
each  of  the  four  fronts  of  the  basement  is  a  false 
door,  in  the  antique  style,  closed  with  a  single  tablet 
ol'  black  marble — imparting  the  character  of  a  ceno- 
taph, with  the  remains  of  the  dead  deposited  therein. 

Three  steps  to  ascend  to  these  doors,  are  intend- 
ed to  indicate  the  three  years  of  the  war. 

We  now  carr}'  the  description  up  to  the  principal 
part  of  the  monument,  which  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fasces,  (symbolical  of  the  Union,)  the  rods 
(]f  which  are  bound  by  a  fillet — on  this  are  inscribed 
in  letters  of  bronze,  the  names  of  the  brave,  who 
were  killed  in  defending  their  city  ;  and  who,  by 
their  glorious  death,  strengthened  the  bands  of  the 
I'nion.  Around  the  top  of  the  fasces  are  bound  a 
wreath  of  laurel,  and  a  wreath  of  cypress,  the  first 
expressive  of  glory,  the  other  sepulchral  and  mourn- 
ing. Between  these  wreaths,  in  letters  of  bronze, 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  otlicers  who  perished 
at  the  shrine  of  glory.     They  are  : — 

JAMES  LOWRY  DONALDSON, 
Adjutant  27th  regiment. 

GREGORIUS  ANDREE, 

Lieutenant    \st    rifle    battalion. 

LEVI  CLAGETT, 
3d  Lieutenant  Nicholson's  artillerists. 

The  names  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates,  who  were  killed  in  the  action,  as  inscribed 
on  the  fillet  binding  the  fasces,  are  : — 


John  Clemm, 

T.  V.  Beaston, 

S.  Haubert 

John  Jephson, 

T.  Wallace, 

J.  H.  Marriot,  of  John, 

E.  Marriot, 

Wm.  Ways, 

J.  Arivistrong, 

J.  Richardson, 

Benjn.  Pond, 

Clement  Cox, 

Cecelius  Belt, 

John  Garrett, 

H.  G.  M'CoMAs, 

Wm.  M'Clellan,    ' 

John  C.  Bird 

M.  Desk, 

The  fasces  is  ornamented  with  two  basso-re- 
lievoes — the  one  on  the  south  front,  reprcsentinj; 
the  battle  of  North  Point,  and  the  death  of  General 
Ross,  the  British  commander — the  other  on  the 
north  front,  representing  a  battery  of  Fort  M'Henry 
at  the  moment  of  the  bombardment.  On  the  east 
and  west  fronts  are  Lachrymal  urns,  emblematick 
of  regret  and  sorrow.  On  the  south  part  of  the 
square  base,  beneath  the  basso-relievo  is  this  in- 
scription in  letters  of  bronze  : — 


Danl.  Wells,  Jr 
John  R.  Cop, 
Benjn.  Neal, 

C.  Reynolds, 

D.  Howard, 
Uriah  Prossep 
A.  Randall 

R.  R.  Cooksev. 
J.  Gregg, 
J.  Evans, 
A.  Maas 
G.  Jenkins, 
W.  Alexander, 
C.  Fallier, 
T.  Bur:<eston, 
J.  Dunn, 
P.  Bvard, 
J.  Craig. 
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BATTLE 

OF  NORTH  POINT, 

12th   September,  A.  D.   1814. 

And  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 

the  thirtv-ninth. 

On  the  north  front,  beneath  the  basso-relievo  on 
that  side,  is  the  following  inscription,  also  in  letters 
of  bronze : — 

BOMBARDMENT 

OF  FORT  M' HENRY, 

13th  September,  A.  D.  1814 ; 

And  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States, 

the  thirty-ninth. 

The  basement  and  fasces  thus  described,  form  to- 
gether thirty-nine  feet,  to  show  that  it  was  founded 
in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States. 

The  colossal,  but  exquisitely  beautiful  statue, 
which  surmounts  the  fasces,  is  a  female  figure,  rep- 
resenting the  city  of  Baltimore — upon  her  head  is 
a  mural  crown,  embleniatick  of  cities  ;  in  one  hai>d 
she  holds  an  antique  rudder,  symbolick  of  naviga- 
tion ;  and  in  the  other  she  raises  a  crown  of  laurel, 
as,  with  a  graceful  inclination  of  the  head,  she  looks 
towards  the  fort  and  field  of  battle.  At  her  feet, 
on  the  right,  is  the  Eagle  of  the  United  States  ; 
niid  near  it  a  bomb,  comraemorative  of  the  bom- 
bardment. 

The  height  of  the  monument,  including  the  statue, 
is  lifty-two  feet,  two  inches. 

A  single  glance  at  this  monument,  strikes  the 
beholder  with  admiration,  and  suffices  to  convince 
him,  that  its  various  parts  have  been  designed  and 
combined  by  the  eflbrt  of  talent  and  genius  of  the 
first  order.  But  if  the  architect,  fully  impressed 
with  the  moral  dignity  and  beauty  of  his  subject,  has 
conceived  a  plan  worthy  of  his  exalted  genius,  the 
master-hand  of  the  sculptor  has  been  no  less  happy 
in  communicating  to  the  pure  marble  the  most  admi- 
rable proofs  of  the  power  of  his  chisel  and  the  per- 
fection of  his  art.  The  attitude  of  the  noble  statue, 
and  the  natural  flow  of  its  drapery,  afford  a  true  per- 
sonification of  ease,  grace,  and  dignity  :  the  propor- 
tions are  strikingly  beautifid  and  correct,  and  its 
execution,  including  all  the  sculptured  parts  of  the 
monument,  is  that  of  the  finished  artist.  This  ele- 
gant structure  presents  a  glorious  testimony  of  the 
patriotism,  devotion,  and  gratitude  of  the  citizens  of 
Baltiiuore,  and  a  no  less  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
rapid  advancement  of  the  arts  in  this  country. 


TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

There  is  no  moral  object  so  beautiful  to  me  as  a 
conscientious  young  man  !  I  watch  him  as  I  do  a 
star  in  the  heavens  :  clouds  may  be  before  him,  but 
we  know  that  his  light  is  behind  them,  and  will  beam 
again ;  the  blaze  of  other's  prosperity  may  outshine 
him  but  we  know  that,  though  unseen,  he  illumines 
his  own  true  sphere.  He  resists  temptation  not 
without  a  struggle,  for  that  is  not  a  virtue,  but  he 
does  resist  and  conquer  ;  he  hears  the  sarcasm  of 
the  profligate  and  it  stings  him.  for  that  is  the  trial 
of  virtue,  but  he  heals  the  wound  with  his  own  pure 
touch.     He  heeds  not  the  watchword  of  fashion,  if 


!  It  lead  to  sin  ;  the  Atheist  who  says,  not  only  in 
his  heart, but  with  his  lips,  "there  is  no  God,"  con- 
trols him  not,  lor  he  sees  the  hand  of  a  creating  God 
and  reverences  it,  of  a  preserving  God  and  rejoices 
in  it.  Woman  is  sheltered  by  fond  arms  and  guided 
by  loving  counsel,  old  age  is  protected  by  its  expe- 
rience, and  manhood  by  its  strength  ;  but  the  young 
man  stands  amid  the  temptations  of  the  world  like 
a  self-balanced  tower.  Happy,  ne  who  seeks  and 
gains  the  prop  and  shelter  of  Christianity. 

Onward,  then,  conscientious  youth  !  raise  thy 
standard  and  nerve  thyself  for  goodness.  If  God 
has  given  thee  intellectual  power,  awaken  it  in  that 
cause  ;  never  let  it  be  said  of  thee,  he  helped  to 
swell  the  tide  of  sin,  by  pouring  his  influence  into 
its  channels.  If  thou  art  feeble  in  mental  strength, 
throw  not  that  poor  drop  into  a  polluted  current. 
Awake,  arise,  young  man  !  assume  the  beautiful 
garments  of  virtue!  It  is  easy,  fearfully  easy  to 
sin,  it  is  difilcidt  to  be  pure  and  holy.  Put  on  thy 
strength,  then,  let  thy  chivalry  be  aroused  against 
errour,  let  truth  be  the  lady  of  thy  love — defend  her. 

Soulhew  Rose. 


AN  AMERICAN  CEDAR  SWAMP. 

These  swamps  are  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
in  breadth,  and  sometimes  five  or  six  in  length, 
and  appear  as  if  they  occupied  the  former  chan- 
nel of  some  choked-up  river,  stream,  lake,  or  arm 
of  the  sea.  The  appearance  they  present  to  a 
stranger  is  singular  : — a  forest  of  tall  and  per- 
fectly straight  trunks,  rising  to  the  height  of  fifty 
or  sixty  feet,  without  a  limb,  and  crowded  in 
every  direction,  their  tops  so  woven  together  as 
to  sliut  out  the  day,  spreading  the  gloom  of  a 
perpetual  twilight  below.  On  a  nearer  approach, 
they  are  found  to  rise  out  of  the  water,  which, 
from  the  impregnation  of  fallen  leaves  and  roots 
of  the  cedars,  is  of  the  colour  of  brandy.  Amidst 
this  bottom  of  congregated  springs,  the  ruins  of 
the  former  forest  lie  in  every  state  of  confusion. 
The  roots,  prostrate  logs,  and  in  many  places  the 
water  are  covered  with  green  mantling  moss, 
while  an  undergrowth  of  laurel,  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  high,  intersects  every  spring  so  completely 
as  to  render  a  passage  through,  laborious  and  ha- 
rassing beyond  description.  At  every  step  you 
either  sink  to  the  knees,  clamber  over  falling  tim- 
ber, squeeze  yourself  through  between  the  stub- 
born laurels,  or  plunge  to  the  middle  in  ponds 
made  by  the  uprooting  of  large  trees,  and  which 
the  green  moss  concealed  from  observation.  In 
calm  weather,  the  silence  of  death  reigns  in  these 
dreary  regions;  a  few  interrupted  rays  of  light 
shoot  across  the  gloom  ;  and  unless  for  the  occa- 
sional hollow  screams  of  the  herons  and  the 
melancholy  chirping  of  one  or  two  small  birds, 
all  is  silence,  solitude,  and  desolation.  When  a 
breeze  rises,  at  first  it  sighs  mournfully  through 
die  tops  ;  but  as  the  gale  increases,  the  tall,  mast- 
like cedars  wave  like  fishing-poles,  and  rubbing 
against  each  other,  produce  a  variety  of  singular 
noises,  that,  with  the  help  of  a  little  imagination, 
resemble  shrieks,  groans,  growling  of  bears, 
wolves,  and  such  like  comfortable  music.  Wilson. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  ANECDOTES. 
We  have  gleaned  from  the  publications  of  the  day, 
the  following   anecdotes    of  the   revolution.      The 
first  relates  to  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill — and   is 
from  the  pen  of  A.  E .  Everett,  Esq. : — 

"The  veteran  Pomeroy,  to  whom  I  have  already 
particularly  adverted,  and  who  at  this  time  held  no 
connnission  in  the  line,  when  he  heard  the  pealing 
artillery,  felt  it  as  a  summons  to  action,  and  could 
not  resist  the  inclination  to  repair  to  the  field.  He 
accordingly  requested  Gen.  Ward  to  lend  Iiim  a 
horse,  and  taking  his  musket,  set  off  at  full  speed  for 
Charlestown.  On  reaching  the  neck,  and  finding  it_ 
enfiladed  by  a  hot  and  heavy  fire  of  round,  bar  and 
chain  shot  from  the  British  batteries,  he  began  to  be 
alarmed — not,  fellow-citizens,  as  you  might  well  sup- 
pose, for  his  own  safety,  but  for  that  of  Gen.  Ward's 
liorse  !  Horses,  fellow-citizens,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  were  at  this  time  almost  as  rare  and  pre- 
cious as  the  noble  animals  that  rode  them.  Too 
honeit  to  expose  his  borrowed  horse  to  the  '  pelting 
of  this  pitiless  storm,'  and  to  dream  for  a  moment  of 
shrinking  from  it  himself,  the  conquerer  of  Baron 
Dieskieu  dismounted,  and  delivering  Gen.  Ward's 
horse  to  a  sentry,  shouldered  his  musket  and  march- 
ed very  coolly  on  foot  across  the  neck.  On  reach- 
ing the  hill,  he  took  his  place  at  the  rail-fence.  His 
person  was  known  to  the  soldiers,  and  the  name  of 
Pomeroy  rang  with  enthusiastick  shouts  along  the 
hne !" 


COMMODORE  DECATUR. 

The  Knickerbocker  tells  the  following  anec- 
dotes of  Commodore  Decatur  : — 

"The  Inte  gallant  Decatur  was  a  sailor  to  the 
very  heart's  core,  and  loved  to  tell  anecdotes  of 
the  common  sailors.  I  recollect  one  which  he 
used  to  relate,  to  the  following  purport : — 

"  In  one  of  the  actions  before  Tripoli,  while  fight- 
ing hund  to  hand  with  the  captain  of  a  gun-boat, 
Decatur  came  near  being  cut  down  by  a  Turk, 
who  attacked  him  from  behind.  A  seaman  named 
Reuben  James,  who  was  already  wounded  in  both 
his  hands  seeing  the  risk  of  his  commander,  rush- 
ed iu  and  received  the  blow  of  his  uplifted  sabre 
on  his  own  head  Fortunately,  the  honest  fellow 
survived  to  receive  his  reward.  Some  time 
afterward,  when  he  had  recovered  from  his 
wounds,  Decatur  sent  for  him  on  deck  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  for  his  self-devotion,  in 
presence  of  the  crew,  and  told  him  to  ask  for 
some  reward.  The  honest  tar  pulled  up  his 
waistband  and  rolled  his  quid,  but  seemed  utterly 
at  a  loss  what  recompense  to  claim.  His  mess- 
mates gathered  around  him,  nudging  him  with 
their  elbows,  and  whispering  in  his  ear  ;  '  He  had 
all  the  world  in  a  string,  and  could  get  what  he 
pleased  ;'  the  'old  man  could  deny  him  nothing,' 
etc.  One  advised  this  thing,  another  that; 
'double  pay,'  'double  allowance,'  'a  boatswain's 
berth,'  '  a  pocket  full  of  money  and  a  full  swing 
on  shore,'  etc.  Jack  elbowed  them  all  aside,  and 
would  have  none  of  their  counsel.  After  mature 
deliberation,  h*  announced  the  reward  to  which 
he  aspired ;  it  was,  to  be  excused  from  rolling  itp 
the  hammock-cloths!     The  whimsical  request  was 


of  course  granted ;  and  from  that  time  forward, 
whenever  the  sailors  were  piped  to  stow  away 
their  hammocks,  Jack  was  to  be  seen  loitering 
around  and  looking  on,  with  the  most  gentlemanly 
leisure.  He  always  continued  in  the  same  ship 
with  Decatur.  '  I  could  always  know  the  state 
of  my  bile  by  Jack,'  said  the  commodore.  '  If  1 
was  in  good  humor,  and  wore  a  pleasant  aspect, 
Jack  would  be  sure  to  heave  in  sight,  to  receive 
a  friendly  nod  :  and  if  I  were  out  of  humor,  and 
wore,  as  I  sometimes  did,  a  foul-weather  physiog. 
nomy,  Jack  kept  aloof,  and  skulked  among  the 
other  sailors.'  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  Reuben 
James  received  a  more  solid  reward  for  his 
gallant  devotion,  than  the  privilege  abovemen- 
tioned,  a  pension  having  been  granted  to  him  by 
government.  On  another  occasion,  Decatur  had 
received  at  New  York  the  freedom  of  the  city,  as 
a  testimonial  of  respect  and  gratitude.  On  the 
following  day,  he  overheard  this  colloquy  between 
two  of  his  sailors  :  '  Jack,'  said  one,  '  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  freedom  of  the  city,  which  they've 
been  giving  to  the  '  old  man  V  '  Why  don't  you 
know  !  Why,  it's  the  right  to  frolic  about  the 
streets,  as  much  as  he  pleases  ;  kick  up  a  row  ; 
knock  down  the  men,  and  kiss  the  women!'  '  0 
ho  I'  cried  the  other  '  thaCs  something  worth 
fiffhtins  for!"' 


AccoRDiNR  to  an  estimate  made  sometime  since 
by  the  New  Bedford  Mercury,  the  printing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  gives  employment  to 
two  hundred  thousand  persons,  and  thirty  millions 
of  capital. 


THE  SCHOOLROOM. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  lasting  and  painful 
infirmities  which  begin  in  the  school-room.  It  is 
a  convenience  and  a  relief  to  a  busy  mother  to 
send  her  children  to  school  for  several  hours  in 
the  day.  She  considers  them  safe  while  so  em- 
ployed ;  not  only  so,  they  are  getting  learning 
and  preparing  to  get  a  living.  But  at  this  tender 
age,  while  the  bones  are  hardening,  and  the  deli- 
cate structure  of  the  human  frame  is  easilj'  de- 
ranged, it  is  more  than  probable  that  long-contin- 
ued sitting  lays  the  foundation  for  diseases  which 
show  themselves  in  after  life,  and  occasion  afflic- 
tion to  the  child,  and  cost  and  pain  to  parents. 
The  learning  that  may  be  acquired  in  these  early 
years  can  be  no  compensation  for  such  evils.  It 
would  be  far  better  for  parent  and  child,  to  have 
good  schools  {or  playing,  as  well  as  for  learning, 
during  the  earlj'  years  of  infancy.  The  natural 
athletic  action  of  the  human  system  has  no  ten- 
dency to  deform  or  enfeeble  it ;  while  the  tedious 
confinement  of  the  school-room  is  certain  to  do 
both.  All  that  is  contended  for,  is,  that  there 
should  be  a  rational  mixture  of  bodily  action  and 
mental  employment  for  children,  as  mutually 
auxiliary  in  preserving  health  and  in  acquiring 
learning  ;  and,  however  common  such  thoughts 
may  be,  they  cannot  be  too  often  expressed  until 
they  are  carried  into  practical  and  general  effect. 
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"BRITISH  AUTHORITIES." 
It  was  during  the  last  war,  when  the  vessels  of 
Admiral  Gordon  were  making  their  way  up  the  Po- 
tomack,  that  a  negro-woman  was  arraigned  in  a  court 
of  Virginia  for  killing  one  of  her  own  sex  and 
colour  ;  she  had  been  committed  for  murder,  but  the 
evidence  went  clearly  to  establish  the  deed  to  be 
manslaughter,  inasmuch  as  it  was  done  in  sudden 
heat,  and  without  malice-aforethought.  The  at- 
torney for  the  commonwealth  waived  the  prose- 
cution for  murder,  but  quoted  British  authorities  to 
show  that  she  might  be  convicted  of  manslaughter, 
though  committed  for  murder.  The  counsel  for  the 
accused  rose,  and  in  a  most  solemn  manner  asked 
the  court  if  it  was  a  thing  ever  heard  of,  that  an  indi- 
vidual, accused  of  one  crime  and  acquitted,  should  be 
arraigned  immediately  for  another,  under  the  same 
prosecution  ?  At  intervals — boom,  boom,  boom, 
went  the  British  cannon — "  British  authorities  !"  ex- 
claimed the  counsel ;  "  British  authorities,  gentlemen  ! 
Is  there  any  one  upon  the  bench  so  dead  to  (he  feel- 
ings of  patriotism,  as  at  such  a  moment  to  listen  to 
British  authorities,  when  the  "  British  cannon  is  sha- 
king the  very  walls  of  your  courthouse  to  their  found- 
ation." This  appeal  was  too  cogent  to  be  resisted? 
Up  jumped  one  of  the  justices,  and  protested  that  "  it 
was  not  to  be  borne  ;  let  the  prisoner  go  :  away  with 
your  British  authorities  !"  The  counsel  for  the  ac- 
cused rubbed  his' hands  and  winked  at  the  attorney  ; 
the  attorney  stood  aghast ;  his  astonishment  was  too 
great  for  utterance,  and  the  negress  was  halfway 
home,  before  he  recovered  from  his  amazement. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  GUERRIERE. 
We  find  the  following  characteristic  anecdote  of 
the  capture  of  the  Guerrierre,  in  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican. The  correspondent  says  he  gives  it  as  he 
heard  it  in  the  circles  of  Virginia,  and  believes  it  has 
not  before  appeared  in  print. 

A  short  time  previous  to  her  capture  by  the  Con- 
slitution,  the  Guerriere  had  fallen  in  with,  and  taken 
a  French  prize.  Among  the  passengers  transferred 
to  tlie  deck  of  the  Guerriere,  was  a  French  gentleman 
charged  with  despatches  to  the  American  govern- 
ment, who,  on  presenting  himself  to  the  British  com- 
mander, was  dispossessed  of  his  books  and  papers 
and  peremptorily  ordered  to  go  below. 

Overwhelmed  with  this  sudden  and  unexpected 
termination  of  his  mission,  the  gentleman  passed 
several  days  in  great  distress  and  agony  of  mind, 
which  was  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  haughty 
bearing  and  insolence  of  his  victor.  Once  or  twice, 
addressing  him  with  his  blandest  manner  and  best 
English,  he  said: — 

"  Captain  Dacre,  I  tank  you,  sare,  for  my  govern- 
ment despatch  and  my  law-books." 

"  Go  below !  you  frog-eating,  swallow-faced 
wretch !"  was  the  only  reply  of  the  proud  Briton. 

Ere  long,  however,  a  sail  was  descried  on  the 
edge  of  the  distant  horizon.  Her  gradually  increas- 
ing size  gave  token  that  she  approached — and,  as 
she  neared  to  view,  the  tapering  spars  and  the  grace- 
ful trim  of  the  Yankee  were  seen. 

Captain  Dacre,  with  glass  in  hand,  had  observed 
her  from  a  mere  speck,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  satis- 
fied that  she  was  American  gave  vent  to  the  wildest 
expression  of  joy.     He  paced  the  deck  with  exulting 


step^swore  he  would  take  that  ship  in  fifteen  min- 
utes— and  to  crown  his  anticipated  triumph,  directed 
that  a  hogshead  of  molasses  be  hoisted  upon  deck,  to 
treat  the  d — d  Yankees.* 

Our  Frenchman,  who  was  meanwhile  a  silent 
though  not  an  uninterested  observer  of  what  was 
passing  before  him,  again  put  on  his  most  winning 
smiles,  and  remarked  : — 

"  Captain  Dacre,  sare,  wid  your  permission  I  stay 
upon  deck  and  see  de  fight." 

"  Go  to  the  devil,"  responded  the  vain  and  self- 
conceited  boaster — now  busied  in  preparations  for  a 
bold  and  brilliant  achievement. 

Our  hero  was  soon  snugly  ensconced  among  the 
rigging ;  and  the  two  vessels  continued  gradually  and 
silently  to  approach  each  other.  The  Constitution 
having  now  got  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  long 
guns,  the  scene  that  followed  is  thus  described  by 
the  lively  Frenchman. 

"  Captain  Dacre,  he  sail  dis  way,  and  den  he  sail 
dat  way,  and  den  he  go — boom! 

"  De  Yankee  man,  he  say  nothing — but  still  keep 
comin'. 

"  Again  Captain  Dacre  sail  dis  way,  and  den  he 
sail  dat  way,  and  again  he  go — boom  ! 

"Enfin,  de  Yankee  man  go  pop,  pop,  pop,  pop, 
pop,  pop ! t 

"  I  say  to  Captain  Dacre — Sare,  wid  your  permis- 
sion I  go  below — His  too  hot  here." 

He  went  below  ;  and  the  action  continued. 

When  the  firing  ceased,  our  little  Frenchman, 
peeping  up  the  hatchway,  espied  "  one  officer-like 
man,  and  Captain  Dacre  handing  his  sword."  The 
truth  flashed  upon  him  in  an  instant.  He  rushed 
upon  deck  ;  and  finding  himself  again  at  liberty,  he 
capered  about  like  one  "possessed."  Finally  ad- 
vancing to  the  now  mute  and  fallen  Dacre,  he  said, 
with  an  air  which  defies  our  humble  pen  : — 

"  You  tell  me,  sare,  you  take  dis  ship  in  fifteen 
minute,  by  gar,  he  take  yoc  !" 

"  Notv,  sare,"  he  added,  with  a  low  and  bitter 
emphasis,  "  /  lank  you  for  iny  government  despatch 
and  law-books." 


Ability  required  for  Instruction. — No  mistake 
is  more  gross  than  that  of  imagining  that  undiscip- 
lined teachers  are  the  fittest  to  deal  with  ignorance 
and  mental  rudeness.  On  the  contrary,  to  force  the 
rays  of  thought  intelligibly  through  so  opaque  a  me- 
dium, demands  peculiarly  and  emphatically  a  great 
clearness  and  prominence  of  thinking,  and  an  exact 
feeling  of  the  effect  of  words  to  be  chosen,  combined, 
and  varied.  Foster. 


Beauty. — Beauty  is  as  summer  fruits,  which  are 
easy  to  corrupt  and  cannot  last;  and,  for  the  most 
part,  it  makes  a  dissolute  youth,  and  an  age  a  little 
out  of  countenance;  but  yet  certainly  again,  if  it  light 
well,  it  maketh  virtues  shine,  and  vices  blush. 

Lord  Bacon's  Essavs. 


•  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  order  was  actually  obeyed. 
And  at  almost  the  first  shot  the  Con.stitution  struck  the  hogshead ; 
its  contents  spreading  over  the  deck  conduced,  no  doubt,  to  the 
Guerriere's  defeat. 

f  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  after  the  broadside,  the  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Constitution  was  continued  by  one  gun  at  a  time 
— but  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  the  captain  of  the  Guer- 
riere believed  her  to  be  on  fire ;  and  in  consequence  ordered  a 
momentary  suspension  of  operations. 
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OLD  TICONDEROGA. 

A     PICTURE     OFTHE     PAST. 

In  returnint;once  to  New  England,  from  a  visit  to 
Niagara,  I  found  myself,  one  summer's  day,  before 
noon,  at  Orwell,  about  forty  miles  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  lake  Chaniplain,  which  has  here  the 
aspect  of  a  river  or  a  creek.  We  were  on  the  Ver- 
mont shore,  with  a  ferry  of  less  than  a  mile  wide, 
between  us  and  the  town  of  Ti,  in  New  York. 

On  the  bank  of  the  lake,  within  ten  yards  of  the 
water,  stood  a  pretty  white  tavern,  with  a  piazza 
along  its  front.  A  wharf  and  one  or  two  stores  were 
close  at  hand,  and  appeared  to  have  a  good  run  of 
trade,  foreign  as  widl  as  doniestick  ;  tlit;  latter  with 
Vermont  fanners,  the  former  with  vessels  plying  be- 
tween Whitehall  and  the  British  dominions.  Alto- 
gether, this  was  a  pleasant  and  lively  spot.  I  de- 
lighted in  it,  among  other  reasons,  on  account  of  the 
continual  succession  of  travellers,  who  spent  an  idle 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  wailing  for  the  ferry-boat ;  af- 
fording me  just  time  enough  to  make  their  acquaint- 
ance, penetrate  their  mysteries,  and  be  rid  of  them 
without  the  risk  of  tediousness  on  either  part. 

The  greatest  attraction  in  this  vicinity,  is  the 
famous  old  fortress  of  Ticonderoga  ;  the  remains  of 
which  are  visible  from  the  piazza  of  the  tavern,  on 
a  swell  of  land  that  shuts  in  the  prospect  of  the  lake. 
Those  celebrated  heights,  moimt  Defi.ince  and  mount 
Independence,  familiar  to  all  Americans  in  history, 
stand  too  prominent  not  to  be  recognised,  though 
neither  of  them  precisely  correspond  to  the  images 


to  climb,  and  high  enough  to  look  into  every  comer 
of  the  fortress.  St.  Clair's  most  probable  reason, 
however,  for  neglecting  to  occupy  it,  was  the  defi- 
ciency of  troops  to  man  the  works  already  construct- 
ed, rather  than  the  supposed  inaccessibility  of  mount 
Defiance.  It  is  singular  that  the  French  never  for- 
tified this  height,  standing  as  it  does  in  the  quarter 
v.hence  they  must  have  looked  for  the  advance  of  a 
British  army. 

In  my  first  view  of  the  ruins,  I  was  favoured  with 
the  scientifick  guidance  of  a  young  lieutenant  of  en- 
gineers, recently  from  West  Point,  where  he  had 
gained  credit  for  great  military  genius.  I  saw 
nothing  but  confusion  in  what  chiefly  interested 
him  ;  straight  lines  and  zigzags,  defence  within  de- 
fence, wall  opposed  to  wall,  and  ditch  intersecting 
ditch  ;  oblong  squares  of  masonry  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  huge  mounds,  or  turf-covered  hills 
of  stone,  above  it.  On  one  of  these  artificial  hillocks, 
a  pine  tree  has  rooted  itself,  and  grown  tall  and 
strong,  since  the  banner-staff  was  levelled.  But 
where  my  unmilitary  glance  could  trace  no  regular- 
ity, the  young  lieutenant  was  perfectly  at  home. — 
He  fathomed  the  meaning  of  every  ditch,  and  form- 
ed an  entire  plan  of  the  fortress  from  its  half  obliter- 
ated lines.  His  description  of  Ticonderoga  would 
be  as  accurate  as  a  geometrical  theorem,  and  as  bar- 
ren of  the  poetry  that  has  clustered  round  its  decay. 
I  viewed  Ticonderoga  as  a  place  of  ancient  strength, 


excited  by  their  names.  In  truth,  the  whole  scene,  j  in  ruins  for  half  a  century  ;  where  the  flags  of  three 
except  the  interiour  of  the  fortress,  disapjjointed  me.  1  nations  had  successively  waved,  and  none  waved 
Mount  Defiance,  which  one  pictures  as  a  steep,  |  now  ;  where  armies  had  struggled,  so  long  ago  that 
lofty,  and  rugged  hill,  of  the  most  formidable  aspect,  1  the  bones  of  the  slain  are  mouldered  ;  where  peace 
frowning  down  with  the  grim  visage  of  a  precipice  !  had  found  a  heritage  in  the  forsaken  haunts  of  war. 
on  old  Ticonderoga,  is  merely  a  long  and  v/ooded  Now  the  young  West-Pointer,  with  his  lectures  on 
ridge ;  and  bore,  at  some  former  period,  the  gentle  :  ravelins,  counterscarps,  angles,  and  covered  ways, 
name  of  Sugar  Hill.     The  brow  is  certainly  difJicult    made  it  an  affair  of  brick  and   mortar  and   hewn 
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stone,  arranged  on  certain  regular  principles,  hav- 
ing a  good  deal  to  do  with  mathematicks  but  nothing 
at  all  with  poetry. 

I  should  have  been  glad  of  a  hoary  veteran  to 
totter  by  my  side,  and  tell  me,  perhaps,  of  the  French 
garrisons  and  their  Indian  allies,  of  Abercrombie, 
Lord  Howe  and  Amherst ;  of  Ethan  Allen's  triumph 
and  St.  Clair's  suiTender.  The  old  soldier  and  the 
old  fortress  would  be  emblems  of  each  other.  His 
reminiscences,  though  vivid  as  the  image  of  Ticon- 
deroga  in  the  lake,  would  harmonize  with  the  gray 
influence  of  the  scene.  A  survivor  of  the  long-dis- 
banded garrisons,  though  but  a  private  soldier, 
might  have  mustered  his  dead  chiefs  and  comrades, 
some  from  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  English 
church-yards  and  battle-fields  in  Europe,  others 
from  their  graves  here  in  America  ;  others,  not  few, 
■who  lie  sleeping  round  the  fortress  ;  he  might  have 
mustered  them  all,  and  bid  them  march  through  the 
ruined  gateway,  turning  their  old  historick  faces  on 
me  as  they  passed.  Next  to  such  a  companion,  the 
best  is  one's  own  fancy. 

At  another  visit  I  was  alone,  and,  after  rambling  all 
over  the  ramparts,  sat  down  to  rest  myself  in  one  of  the 
roii^fiess  barracks.  These  are  old  French  structures, 
and  appear  to  have  occupied  three  sides  of  a  large 
area,  now  overgrown  with  grass,  nettles,  and  thistles. 
The  one  in  which  I  sat,  was  long  and  narrow,  as 
all  the  rest  had  been,  with  peaked  gables.  The  ex- 
teriour  walls  were  nearly  entire,  constructed  of  gray, 
flat,  unpicked  stones,  the  aged  strength  of  which 
promised  long  to  resist  the  elements  if  no  other  vio- 
lence should  precipitate  their  fall.  The  roof,  floors, 
partitions,  and  the  rest  of  the  woodwork,  had  prob- 
ably been  burnt,  except  some  bars  of  stanch  old 
oak,  which  were  blackened  with  fire,  but  still  re- 
mained imbedded  into  the  window-sills  and  over  the 
doors.  There  were  a  few  particles  of  plastering 
near  the  chimney,  scratched  with  rude  figures,  per- 
haps by  a  soldier's  hand.  A  most  luxuriant  crop  of 
weeds  had  sprung  up  within  the  edifice  and  hid  the 
scattered  fragments  of  the  wall.  Grass  and  weeds 
grew  in  the  windows,  and  in  all  the  crevices  of  the 
stone,  climbing,  step  by  step,  till  a  turf  of  yellow 
flowers  was  waving  on  the  highest  peak  of  the  ga- 
ble. Some  spicy  herb  diffused  a  pleasant  odour 
through  the  ruin.  A.  verdant  heap  of  vegetation  had 
covered  the  hearth  of  the  second  floor,  clustering  on 
the  very  spot  where  the  huge  logs  had  mouldered  to 
glowing  coals,  and  flourished  beneath  the  broad  flue, 
wliicli  had  so  often  pufled  the  smoke  over  a  circle 
of  French  or  English  soldiers.  I  felt  that  there  was 
no  other  token  of  decay  so  impressive  as  that  bed  of 
weeds  in  the  place  of  the  back-log. 

Here  I  sat,  with  those  roofless  walls  about  me,  the 
clear  sky  over  my  head,  and  the  afternoon  sunshine 
falling  gentlj'  bright  through  the  window-frames  and 
doorway.  I  heard  the  tinkling  of  a  cow-bell,  the 
twittering  of  birds,  and  the  pleasant  hum  of  insects. 
Once  a  gay  butterfly  with  four  gold-speckled  wings, 
came  and  fluttered  about  my  head,  then  flew  up  and 
lighted  on  the  highest  tuft  of  yellow  flowers,  and  at 
last  took  wing  across  the  lake.  Next  a  bee  buzzed 
through  the  sunshine,  and  found  much  sweetness 
among  the  weeds.  A  fter  watchinghim  till  he  went  off  to 
his  distant  hive,  I  closed  my  eyes  on  Ticonderoga  in 
ruins,  and  cast  a  dreamlike  glance  over  pictures  of  the 
past,  and  scenes  of  which  this  spot  had  been  the  theatre. 


At  first,  my  fancy  saw  only  the  jtern  hills,  lonely 
lakes,  and  venerable  woods.  Not  a  tree,  since  their 
seeds  were  first  scattered  over  the  infant  soil,  had 
felt  the  axe,  but  had  grown  up  and  flourished  througli 
its  long  generation,  had  fallen  beneath  the  weight  of 
years,  been  buried  in  green  moss,  and  nourished  the 
roots  of  others  as  gigantick.  Hark  !  A  light  paddle 
dips  into  the  lake,  a  birch  canoe  glides  round  the 
point,  and  an  Indian  chief  has  passed,  painted  and 
feather-crested,  armed  with  a  bow  of  hickory,  a 
stone  tomahawk,  and  flint-headed  arrows.  Kut  the 
ripple  had  hardly  vanished  from  the  water,  when  a 
white  flag  caught  the  breeze,  over  a  castle  in  the 
wilderness  with  frowning  ramparts  and  a  hundred 
cannon.  There  stood  a  French  chevalier,  com- 
mandant of  the  fortress,  paying  court  to  a  copper- 
coloured  lady,  the  princess  of  the  land,  and  winning 
her  wild  love  by  the  arts  which  had  been  successful 
with  Parisian  dames.  A  war-party  of  f^rench  and 
Indians  were  issuing  from  the  gate  to  lay  waste 
some  village  of  New  England.  Near  the  fortress 
there  was  a  group  of  dancers.  The  merry  soldiers 
footing  it  with  the  swart  savage  maids  ;  deeper  in 
the  wood,  some  red  men  were  growing  frantick 
around  a  cog  of  the  fire-water  ;  and  elsewhere  a 
Jesuit  preached  the  faith  of  high  cathedrals  beneath 
a  canopy  of  forest  boughs,  and  distributed  crucifixes 
to  be  worn  beside  English  scalps. 

I  iried  to  make  a  series  of  pictures  from  the  old 
French  war,  when  fleets  were  on  the  lake  and 
armies  in  the  woods,  and  especially  of  Abercroin- 
bie's  disasterous  repulse,  where  thousands  of  lives 
were  utterly  thrown  away  ;  but  being  at  a  loss  how 
to  order  the  battle,  I  chose  an  evening  scene  in  the 
barracks  after  the  fortress  had  surrendered  to  Sir 
Jeflrey  Amherst.  What  an  immense  fire  blazes  on 
that  hearth,  gleam.ing  on  swords,  bayonets,  and  mus- 
ket-barrels, and  blending  with  the  hue  of  the  scarlet 
coats  till  the  whole  barrack-room  is  quivering  with 
ruddy  light !  One  soldier  has  thrown  himself  down 
to  rest,  after  a  deer-hunt,  or  perhaps  a  long  run 
through  the  woods,  with  Indians  on  his  trail.  Two 
stand  up  to  wrestle,  and  are  on  the  point  of  coming 
to  blows.  A  fifer  plays  shrill  accompaniment  to  a 
drummer's  song ;  a  strain  of  light  love  and  bloody 
war,  with  a  chorus  thundered  forth  by  twenty 
voices.  Meantime,  a  veteran  in  the  corner  is  pro- 
sing about  Dettingen  and  Fontenoye,  and  relates 
camp-traditions  of  Marlborough's  battles  ,  till  his 
pipe,  having  been  \igorously  charged  with  gunpow- 
der, makes  a  terrible  explosion  under  his  nose.  And 
now  they  all  vanish  in  a  pufl"  of  smoke  from  the 
chimney. 

I  merely  glanced  at  the  ensuing  twenty  years, 
which  had  glided  peacefully  over  the  frontier  for- 
tress, till  Ethan  Allen's  shout  was  heard,  summoning 
it  to  surrender  "In  the  name  of  the  great  .fehovah 
and  of  the  continental  Congress."  Strange  allies  ' 
thought  the  British  captain.  Next  came  the  hurried 
muster  of  the  soldiers  of  liberty,  when  the  cannon 
of  Burgoyne,  putting  down  upon  their  stronghold 
from  the  brow  of  mount  Defiance,  announced  a  new 
conquerer  of  Ticonderoga.  No  virgin  fortress,  this ! 
Forth  rushed  the  motly  throng  from  the  barracks, 
one  m-.n  wearing  the  blue  and  huff  of  the  Union, 
another  the  red  coat  of  Britain,  a  thii-d,  a  dragoon's 
jacket,  and  a  fourth,  a  cotton  frock ;  here  was  a  pair 
if  leather  breeches,  and   striped   trousers   there  ;  a 
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grenadier's  cap  on  one  head, and  abroad-brimmed  hat, 
with  a  tall  feather,  on  the  next ;  this  fellow  shoul- 
dering a  king's  arm  that  might  throw  a  bullet  to 
Crown  Point,  and  his  comrade  a  long  fowling- 
piece,  admirable  to  shoot  ducks  on  the  lake.  In  the 
midst  of  the  bustle,  when  the  fortress  was  all  alive 
with  this  last  warlike  scene,  the  ringing  of  a  bell  on 
the  lake  made  me  suddenly  unclose  my  eyes,  and 
behold  only  the  gray  and  weed-grown  ruins.  They 
were  as  peaceful  in  the  sun  as  a  warrior's  grave. 

Hastening  to  the  rampart,  I  perceived  that  the  sig- 
nal had  been  given  by  the  steam-boat  Franklin,  which 
landed  a  passenger  from  Whitehall  at  the  tavern, 
and  resumed  its  progress  northward,  to  reach  Cana- 
da the  next  morning  A  sloop  was  pursuing  the 
same  track  ;  a  little  skiff  had  just  crossed  the  ferrj' ; 
while  a  scow,  laden  with  lumber,  spread  its  huge 
square  sail  and  went  up  the  lake.  The  whole  country 
was  a  cultivated  farm.  Within  musket-shot  of  the 
ramparts  lay  the  neat  villa  of  Mr.  Pell,  who,  since 
the  revolution  has  become  proprietor  of  a  spot  for 
which  France,  England,  and  America  have  so  often 
struggled.  How  forcibly  the  lapse  of  time  and 
change  of  circumstances  came  home  to  my  apprehen- 
sion !  Tall  trees  had  grown  upon  its  ramparts,  since 
the  last  garrison  marched  out,  to  return  no  more,  or 
only  at  some  dreamer's  summons,  gliding  from  the 
twilight  past  to  vanish  among  realities. 

REVOLUTIONARY  REMINISCENCES. 

The  following  inte'estiiig  pa.ssage  from  a  private  journal, 
never  before  published,  has  been  communicated  to  the  Plaits- 
burgh  Kep\iblican.  The  author  is  a  distinguished  American 
traveller,  who  still  lives  to  recall  the  proudly  thrilling  scene 
which  he  has  so  vividly  sketched  : — New  Yorker. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF . 

London,  Thursday,  Dec.  4,  1782. — The  great, 
the  glorious  day  has  arrived,  when  our  imcondition- 
al  Independence  will  be  solemnly  recognised  by 
George  III.  in  the  presence  of  God  and  man.  Such, 
at  last,  are  the  well-earned  fruits  of  a  sangtiinary  and 
eventful  contest  of  eight  long — long  years,  in  which 
period  one  hundred  thousand  brave  Americans  have 
cemented,  on  the  altar  of  their  country,  with  their 
precious  blood,  a  prize  which  will  bless  unborn  mill- 
ions, and  in  its  eventual  eflects  produce  a  new  era 
over  the  entire  surface  of  this  benighted  world. 

At  an  early  hour,  in  conformity  to  previous  ar- 
rangements, I  had  the  honour  to  be  conducted,  by 
the  earl  of  Ferers,  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  house 
of  lords. 

At  the  small  door,  he  whispered  softly  into  my 
ear  :  "  Get  as  near  the  foot  of  the  throne  as  possible 
— maintain  your  position — fear  not."  I  did  so  with 
all  the  assurance  of  a  travelled  yankee,  and  found 
myself  exactly  in  front  of  the  throne,  elbow  to  elbow 
with  the  celebrated  admiral  Lord  Howe,  wlto  had 
just  returned  from  a  successful  relief  of  Gibraltar. 

Tlie  ladies  of  the  nobility  occupied  the  lords' 
seats  on  the  woolsacks,  so  called,  as  an  emblem  of 
the  power  and  wealth  of  Old  England,  because  that 
it  has  been  mainly  derived  from  wool.  The  lords 
were  standing  here  and  there  promiscuously  as  I 
entered.  It  was  a  dark  foggy  day — a  proper  En- 
glish hanging  day.  To  add  to  its  gloomy  eflects, 
the  old  Saxon  windows  stand  high  up,  with  leaden 
bars  to  contain  the  diainond  cut  panes  of  glass. 
The  walls  were  also  hiuig  with  dark  tapestry,  rep- 


resenting the  defeat  of  the  great  Spanish  Armada 
in  1588.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  recognising  the 
celebrated  American  painters,  West  and  Copley, 
and  some  American  ladies  in  the  group — all  rebels 
at  heart — intermixed  with  many  American  royalists, 
some  of  whom  were  my  near  relatives,  with  long 
dejected  faces,  and  rage  and  despair  depicted  in 
every  lineament  of  their  features.  How  opposite 
were  our  feelings  !  After  standing  for  two  hours  in 
painful  suspense,  the  approach  of  the  king  was  an- 
nounced by  a  tremendous  roar  of  cannon.  He  en- 
tered the  same  small  door  on  the  left  of  the  throne, 
and  immediately  seated  himself  in  the  chair  of  state, 
decorated  in  his  royal  robes,  in  a  graceful,  formal 
and  majestick  posture,  with  his  right  foot  resting  on 
a  stool.  He  was  evidently  agitated  ;  and  drew  slow- 
ly from  his  pocket  a  scroll  containing  his  humiha- 
ting  speech.  I  was  exactly  in  his  front,  six  or 
eight  feet  distant,  with  my  left  foot  braced  upon  the 
last  step  of  the  throne,  to  sustain  my  position  from 
the  pressure  in  my  rear,  and  critically  watched, 
with  the  eye  of  a  Lavater,  at  that  moment,  every 
emotion  of  his  agitated  countenance.     He  began  : — 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen :"  and  in  direct  refer- 
ence to  our  independence  said — "  I  lost  no  time  in 
giving  the  necessary  orders  to  prohibit  the  farther 
prosecution  of  ofl'ensive  war  upon  the  continent  of 
North  America. 

"  Adopting  as  my  inclination  will  always  lead  me 
to  do,  with  decision  and  effect,  whatever  I  collect 
to  be  the  sense  of  my  parliament,  and  my  people  ;  I 
have  pointed  all  my  views  and  measures  in  Europe, 
as  in  North  America  to  an  entire  and  cordial  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Colonies.  Finding  it  indispen- 
sable to  the  attainment  of  this  object,  1  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  go  the  full  length  of  the  power  vested  in  me, 
and  therefore  I  now  declare  them" — (here  he  paused, 
and  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  was  in  evident 
agitation — the  pill  he  had  to  swallow  in  the  next 
breath  was  repugnant  to  his  digestive  organs.  In 
1775,  he  repelled  our  humble  petition  with  indignity 
— but  in  1782,  he  found  hitnself  prostrate  at  our 
feet  ;)  he  recovered  himself  by  a  strong  convulsive 
effort  and  proceeded  thus  :— "  I  declare  them  Jree 
and  independent  stales.  In  thus  admitting  their 
separation  from  the  crown  of  their  kingdom,  I  have 
sacrificed  ever}-  consideration  of  my  own  to  the 
wishes  and  opinions  of  my  people.  I  make  it  ray 
humble  and  ardent  prayer  to  .\lmighty  God,  that 
Great  Britain  may  not  feel  the  evils  which  might 
re.sult  from  so  great  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire 
and  that  America  may  be  free  from  the  calamities 
which  have  formerly  proved  in  the  northern  country 
how  essential  monarchy  is  to  the  enjoyment  of  con- 
stitutional liberty.  Religion,  language,  interests, 
and  afieclion  may,  and  I  hope  will  yet  prove  a  bond 
of  perinament  union  between  the  two  countries." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensations  of  ray 
rel)ellioiis  mind,  at  the  moment  when  the  king  hesi- 
tated to  pronotmce  the  words — free  and  independent  ! 
and  to  notice  with  what  a  bad  grace  he  had  to  swal- 
low the  dose  :  every  artery  was  in  full  play,  and 
heat  high  in  unison  with  my  proud  .American  feel- 
ings.— It  was  impossible  not  to  revert  my  eyes 
across  the  Atlantick  and  review  in  rapid  succession, 
the  miseries  and  wretchedness  I  had  witnessed  m 
several   stages   of  the    war,   prior   to   my   leaving 
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America — the  wide-spread  desolation,  resulting  from 
the  obstinacy  of  this  very  man— turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  our  humble  appeals  to  his  justice  and  mercy,  as 
if  a  god — but  now  prostrate  in  his  turn.  In  his 
speech  he  tells  us  in  one  breath  that  he  has  sacri- 
ficed every  personal  consideration,  in  other  words, 
not  yet  satiated  with  innocent  blood  shed  b)'  his 
Indian  allies  ;  and  in  the  next,  hypocritically  invo- 
king high  heaven  to  guard  us  against  calamities,  &c. 
The  great  drama  is  now  closed — the  ball  was  open- 
ed at  Lexington,  where  the  British  red-coats  were 
taught  to  dance  down  to  Charlestown,  to  the  tune 
of  "  Yankee-Doodle."  On  this  occasion  it  fell  also 
to  my  lot  to  march  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  with  a 
company  of  seventy-five  well-disciplined  young  men, 
all  dressed  in  scarlet,  on  our  way  to  Lexington,  with 
packs  on  our  backs  ;  but  they  had  fled  before  we 
could  reach  the  scene  of  action. 

From  the  house  of  lords,  I  proceeded  to  Mr.  Cop- 
ley's dwelling  in  Leicester-square,  to  dine ;  and, 
through  my  ardent  solicitation,  he  mounted  the 
American  stripes  on  a  large  painting  in  his  gallery 
the  same  day — the  first  which  ever  waved  in  tri- 
umph in  England.* 

In  leaving  the  house  of  lords,  I  jostled  in  side  by 
side  with  West  and  Copley — enjoying  the  rich  polit- 
ical repast  of  the  day,  and  noticing,  with  silent  grat- 
ification, the  anguish  and  despair  of  the  tories. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the  ensuing  day,  there 
was  not  much  debate,  but  a  good  deal  of  acrimony. 
Commodore  Johnston  attacked  Lord  Howe's  expedi- 
tion to  Gibraltar,  because  he  had  not  gained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  combined  fleet  ol  forty-five 
sail  of  the  line,  with  thirty-seven  ships.  Burke  then 
rose,  indulging  in  a  vein  of  satire  and  ridicule,  a 
severe  attack  on  the  king's  speech  the  day  previous 
on  the  subject  of  American  independence — saying 
it  was  a  farrago  of  nonsense  and  hypocrisy.  Young 
Pitt,  the  newly  created  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
then  rose,  and  handled  Burke  with  dignified  severity, 
charging  him  with  buftbonery  and  levity. 

Having  received  from  Alderman  Wood  a  card  of 
adnussion  to  the  gallery  of  the  house  of  commons, 
as  the  house  was  about  rising,  the  Alderman  (who 
is  a  member)  came  into  the  gallery  and  invited  me 
to  descend  with  him  to  the  floor  of  the  house.  1 
met  Mr.  Burke,  with  whom  I  had  breakfasted,  who 
introduced  me  as  a  messenger  of  peace  to  Pitt,  Con- 
way, Fox,  Sheridan,  and  two  or  three  other  mem- 
bers grouped  on  the  floor.  I  never  felt  more  eleva- 
ted in  my  life. — In  describing  this  scene  to  a  friend 
in  France,  in  a  moment  of  exultation,  I  subjoined  : — 

"  Figure  to  yourself,  my  dear  friend,  a  young 
American  traveller  of  twenty-four,  in  the  full  gaudy 
dress  of  a  Parisian,  hailed  in  the  publick  papers, 
and  standing  on  the  floor  of  the  British  house  of 
commons,  (where  the  destiny  of  dear  America  in 
its  infancy  has  been  so  often  agitated,)  as  a  messen- 
ger of  peace,  surrounded  by  a  group,  the  brightest 
constellation  of  political  men  that  ever  graced  the 
annals  of  English  history ! — and,  what  is  more  grat- 
ifying to  my  American  pride,  the  very  men,  with 
one  exception,  who  have    recently    compelled    the 

♦  Note— 1833— Dining  frequently  at  Copley's  I  noticed  an  un- 
common smart  lad,  who  is  now  trie  celebrated  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England— the  son  of  an  American  painter. 
His  mother  was  a  Miss  Clark  of  Boston ;  his  father,  one  of  the 
tea  consignees,  a  great  tory— then  residing  with  Copley. 
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tyrant  George  to  yield  with  a  bad  grace  to  all  oui 
just  dem:inds,  in  my  presence  !  Not  to  have  beef 
thus  aflected  at  that  tremendous  crisis,  I  should 
have  been  more  or  less  than  a  man." 


INDLiNS  IN  THE  UNITED  ST.A.TES. 
We  have  taken  pains  to  make  out  alphabetically, 
from  official  documents  before  us,  a  list  of  all  the 
tribes  within  the  American  territory.  Italics,  are 
used  in  the  names  of  tribes  resident  west  of  the 
Mississippi. — The  numberunderthe  letter  W., shows 
how  many  of  the  tribe  named,  have  emigrated  to  the 
west  of  the  river,  and  the  numberunderthe  letter  E., 
shows  how  many  remains  on  the  east — the  whole 
corrected  to  February  last,  since  which  time  to  the 
present  date,  July  18th,  1836,  not  less  than  5,000 
have  emigrated,  or  are  in  the  act  cf  doing  so. 

Names  of  tribes,  (^c.  E.  W. 

Apalachicolas,  340  2G5 

Arickaras,  estimated  not  to  exceed  3,000 

Assinaboins,  8.000 

Arepahas,  Keawas,  <^c  1,400 

Black  feet,    along  the    upper    Mis- 
souri, &c.  30,000 
Caddoes,  estimated  at  800 
Choctaws,  west  of  the  state  of  Ar- 
kansas and  between  Red  river  and 
the  Canadian,                                     3,500     15,003 
CAayennci,  south  oftheGros  Ventres,                    2,000 
Camanc/ies,  on   the  confines  of  the 
republick  of  Texas,  but  there  are 
supposed  in  the  United  States,                        7,000 
Cherokees,    between    lat.   30,    and 
lat.  37,  west  of  the  Arkansas,  and 
east  of  Texas  lands,                           10,000     5,000 
Chicasaws,  will  have  no  lands  allot- 

ed  them,  5.429 

Chippewas,  6,793 

Chippewas,  Ottowas,  and  Potawat- 

omies,  8,000 

Crees,  estimated  at  3,000 

Creeks,  east  of  Texas,  north  of  the 
Canadian,  and  along  the  north 
forkof  the  same,  22,668     2,459 

Crow,  estimated  too  high,  we  think 

at,  45,000 

Delawares,    north    of    the  Kansas 

tribe,  826 

Foxes,  computed  to  be  not  exceed- 
ing 1,600 
Gros   Ventres,  or  Big  Bellies,  be- 
tween the  south  fork  of  the  Platte 
and  Arkansas,                                                    3,000 
Indians  of  the  state  of  New  York,         4,716 
Indians  from  New  York,  at   Green- 
bay,  Michigan,                                        725 
loways,  near  the    Missouri,  and  in 
the  south  of  Wisconsin  territory, 
in  lat.  40°,                                                          1,200 
Kansas,  on  Kansas  river,  in  lat.  39°,                   1,471 
Kickapoos,  between  the  Delawares 
and  the  Missouri  river,  in  lat.  39° 
and  Ion.  18°,                                           470 
Mandans,  on  the  upper  Missouri,                     15,000 
Menomonies,  in    Wisconsin    terri- 
tory,                                                      4,200 
Minetarees,  estimated,  too  high,  we 

think,  at  15,000 
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Osages,  properly  Wausawshies,  on 

both   sides  of  the  Arkansas,  lat. 

37°  30'  Ion.  20  to  21  west :  they 

are  north  of  the  Cherokees,  5,420 

Omahas,  west  of  Council  bluffs,  be- 
tween   the   Platte  and  the  Mis- 
souri;  lat.  42°,  1,400 
Ottoes  and  Missourias,  south  of  the 

Omahas,  1,600 

Ottowas,  in  lat.  38°  30',  and  Ion. 
18°  west  ;  south  of  the   Shawa- 

nees,  200 

Ottowas  and   Chippewas    of  lake 

Michigan,  530 

Pawnees,  on  Platte  river,   lat.   41- 

42",    and  Ion.    21-22°,  west  of 

Washington,  10,000 

Peorias  and  Kaskaskias,  east  of,  and 

adjoining  the  Ottowas,  132 

Piankesbaws,  on   Osage  river,  east 

of,  and  adjoining  the  Peorias,  162 

Poncas,  estimated  at  800 

Potawatomies,  in  lat.  42°,  east   of 

the   Missouri,  and  west  of  Des 

Moines  river,  1,400         141 

Qtcapaws,  on  the  Neosho,  near  lat. 
37°  and  Ion.  18°  west,  450 

Sacs,   in  Wisconsin  territory,  4,800 

Sacs,  of  the  Missouri,  500 

Shawanees,  south  of  the  Kansas,  1,200 

Senecas  from  Sandusky,  south   of 

Quapaws,  251 

Senecas  and   Shawnees,    do.     do.  211 

Seminoles,  ])art  now   at  the  fork  of 

the  Canadian   and  its   north  fork, 

north  of  the  Choctaw  lands  ;  east 

of  the  Creeks,  2,420 

Sioux,  in  Wisconsin  territory,  27,500 

Wyandots  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,         623 
Winnebagoes,   on  the   Mississippi, 
in  Wisconsin  territory,  4,591 

Weas,  with  the  Piankeshaws,  60        222 


Totals,  76,465  216,063 

Aggregate  number  of  Indians,  292,528. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  as  nearly  as  we  are 
able  to  say,  at  present,  the  number  of  square  miles 
allotted  to  certain  tribes,  with  the  population  of  each, 
when  all  who  remain  on  the  east,  shall  have  emi- 
grated to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi : — 


TEIBES.  EQ.  MILES. 

Choctaws,  23,440 

Creeks  and  Seminoles,  20,531 
Delawares,  3,450 

Kaskaskias  and  Peorias,    1 50 
Kickapoos,  1,262 

Ottowas,  53 

Piankeshaws  and  Weas,     250 
Quapaws,  150 

Shawnese,  2,500 

Senecas  and  Shawanees,   156 


POPULATION. 

18,503 
27,547 
826 
132 
470 
200 
222 
450 
1,250 
211 


Totals,  51,942  49,811 

These  Indians,  having  640  acres  or  more  to  every 
warrior,  squaw  and  papoose,  besides  annuities, 
equal  to  the  interest  on  millions  of  dollars,  can  hard- 


ly be  called  poor  ;  if  so,  they  enjoy  a  poverty,  which, 
if  proportioned  for  all  the  people  of  our  Union,  would 
give  us  half  the  habitable  world  for  our  share.  If 
the  United  States  pursues  a  course  as  liberal,  with 
respect  to  all  the  Aborigines  within  our  limits,  there 
will  yet  remain  two  millions  of  square  miles  for  us 
— Enough  to  make  up  fifty  states,  and  to  sustain 

"FIVE   HUNDRED    MILLIONS    OF    SOULS  !" 


(From  the  Southern  Literary  Journal.] 
THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH. 

The  belief  which  prevailed  among  the  early  adventurers  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  nations,  that  there  existed,  somewhere 
among  the  recesses  of  the  New  World,  a  fountain,  the  waters  of 
which,  when  drank  from,  had  the  virtue  of  giving  perpetual 
youth  to  those  who  did  so,  has  been  made  the  suljject  of  frequent 
story.  The  tradition  itself  is  lovely  in  the  extreme,  and  will, 
doubtless,  be  one  day  made  available  by  some  high  genius,  who 
shall  link  its  golden  promises  to  the  richest  strains  of  harmony 
and  romance. 

'Twas  a  fond  dream  among  the  Portuguese, 

Tliose  rovers  of  old  ocean,  that,  afar, 
Embosom'd  in  the  calm  of  Indian  seas, 

And  hallow'd  by  some  sweet  and  singular  star, 
There  murmur'd  ever  forth  a  cooling  wave. 

Whose  waters,  troubled  not  by  human  strife, 
By  the  kind  Destinies  ordain'd  to  save, 

Bcijueath'd,  to  all  who  drank,  perpetual  life. 
Nor  life  alone — that  narrow  boon  of  breath. 

The  nobler  spirit  learns  so  soon  to  scorn 
That  profitless  flow  of  years  which  end  in  death. 

Ere  yet  the  joy  they  labour  for  is  born  : — 
But,  at  that  OTacious  fount,  the  broken  heart. 

Each  wreck'd  affection,  sternly  tried,  but  true. 
And  loves  that  ran  not  smooth,  and  forced  apart. 

One  draught  makes  whole,  one  draught  unites  anew. 
The  heart  grows  young,  the  spirit  quails  no  more. 

By  that  false  star  which  bhnded,  still  misled — 
Lo  1  the  good  vessel  finds  the  friendly  shore. 

While  lights,  more  bright  and  certain,  shine  o'erheadj— 
The  pilgrim  seeks,  and  gladdens  at,  that  spring, 

Whicti  the  bland  seasons,  from  their  fruitful  storey 
Crown  with  each  blooming  and  each  blessed  thing, 

Hope  ever  dream'd,  or  rapture  knew,  before. 
A  bird  of  beauty  sings  among  the  trees, 

A  silver  strain,  inviting,  ever  sweet — 
The  waters  ripple  in  the  murmuring  breeze. 

That,  to  the  minstrel,  is  an  echo  meet. 
Their  ditty  is  a  soothing  to  the  ear, 

The  tale  they  murmur  hath  a  power  to  calm 
The  chiding  pulse  of  love,  the  heart  of  fear — 

And  those  sweet  waters,  they  are  full  of  balm. 
Was  tliy  fond  plan  of  boyhood  wild — untaught 

By  sage  experience,  and  reflection  cool  7— 
Did  thy  warm  passions  bani.sh  the  tnie  thought. 

Till,  grown  to  phrensy,  folly  seized  the  rule: 
And,  blidit  was  in  thy  bosom  and  thy  brain, 

And  death  seemed  sweet,  and  life  grew  dark  lii;e  nights 
Thou  art  not  hopeless  ! — thou  shalt  jov  again. 

Blessed  by  these  waters  with  eternal  light ! 
Wast  thou  a  dreamer?     Hadst  thou  in  thy  heart 

Some  pregnant  fancy,  which  became,  at  length, 
Of  thy  own  spirit  and  wild  sense,  a  part. 

Born  at  thy  birth  and  strengthening  with  thy  strengtk 
And  did  stern  Time,  and  still  relentless  Truth, 

Uob  thee  of  thy  delusion,  when  late  years 
Had  taught  thee,  what  a  credulous  thing  is  youth? — 

Drink  of  these  waters  and  forget  thy  tears. 
Had  thy  stern  Fortune  interposed  to  blast 

The  growing  buds  of  Nature,  and  to  burst 
The  pacred  mould  in  which  twin  hearts  are  cast. 

Each  wedded  to  the  other  from  the  first — 
Or  was  she  false,  who  pledged  herself  lo  be. 

Even  to  the  last,  through  every  change,  to  prove 
The  witness  of  a  dealWoss  faith  to  thee? — 

Drink,  and  forget  the  ttise,  in  firmer,  love! 
Oh,  give  me  of  those  waters  !     Let  me  haste 

To  dwell  upon  their  verdant  banks,  and  find. 
Upon  my  fcver'd  lips,  a  fresher  taste, 

And  a  new  feeling  for  my  baffled  mind. 
Oh.  let  me  all  forget ! — the  dreary  hours, 

The  faithless  love,  the  fond,  unfruitful  dreams- 
Reposing  on  its  banks  of  living  flowers. 

And  quaffing  freel  y  of  its  sacred  streams. 
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REVOLUTIONARY    REMINISCENCES. 


The  following  account  of  a  traitor  and  spy, 
from  the  pen  of  Joseph  L.  Chester,  Esq.,  was  first 
published  some  years  since  in  the  Brooklyn  (L.I.) 
Advocate.  Mr.  Chester  has  collected,  with  much 
care,  a  large  amount  of  information  concerning 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  from  the  lips  of  vete- 
ran soldiers  still  living.  Such  information,  though 
it  may  not  add  very  important  items  to  our  na- 
tional history,  yet  it  contributes  largely  to  that 
fund  of  incident  from  which  is  yet  to  be  gleaned 
the  materials  for  the  establishment  of  an  Ameri- 
can national  literature. 

Joseph,  or  as  he  was  more  laconically  called, 
Joe  Bettys,  the  hero  of  the  following  sketch,  was 
a  renegaido  from  the  American  army,  and  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  border  difficulties  durin 
the  few  first  years  of  the  revolution.  In  a  letter 
which  I  have  before  me,  from  one  of  the  survivors 
of  those  times,  and  who  was  himself  a  sufferer  from 
the  treason  and  consequent  barbarities  of  Bettys, 
he  is  described  as  an  "  athletic,  bold,  and  daring 
young  man,  with  a  heavy  share  of  deviltry  in  his 
composition."  The  life  of  any  one  who  may  an- 
swer to  this  description,  will  be  sure  to  be  event- 
ful, but  that  of  the  present  subject  was  so  in  no 
ordinary  degree. 

Bettys  was  the  representative  of  a  class,  by  far 
too  numerous,  whose  members,  during  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle,  deserted  from  the  ranks  of 
their  country's  forces,  and,  if  they  did  not  abso- 
lutely take  up  arms  against  their  brethren,  they 
at  least  left  no  means  of  annoyance  untried,  and 
scrupled  at  no  acts  of  hostility  even  toward  those 
who  were  allied  to  them  by  natural  as  well  as  by 
social  ties.  The  annals  of  border  warfare  are  rife 
with  accounts  of  the  depredations  of  these  ma- 
rauders, who  usually  formed  themselves  into  clans 
or  hordes,  though  they  claimed  not  those  distinc- 
tive appellations,  and  made  by  common  and  tacit 
consent,  the  most  daring  and  powerful  their  leader. 
This  latter  personage  was  a  kind  of  prince  amid 
his  band,  and  exercised  all  the  powers  of  sov- 
ereignty that  such  lieges  or  vassals  would  natu- 
rally acknowledge. 

The  principal  employment  of  these  clans  con- 
sisted in  making  captives  of  those  who  were 
avowedly  inimical  to  the  king,  and  bearing  them 
to  the  British  camp,  or  more  frequently  into  Can- 
ada. For  every  prisoner  so  delivered,  a  premium 
or  bounty  was  bestowed  on  the  captors,  thus  in- 
ducing them  to  make  more  strenuous  exertions, 
to  become  less  affected  by  the  ties  of  relation- 
ship, and  to  devote  their  whole  time  and  energies 
to  the  destruction  of  those  altar-fires  which  had 
just  begun  to  burn  freely  in  the  wilderness.  A 
small  party  of  Indians  often  accompanied  them 
on  their  predatory  incursions,  which  were  usually 
made  in  the  night,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  ter- 
ror upon  the  unsuspecting  victims,  as  the  appear- 
ance even  of  a  solitary  savage  always  created 
confusion  throughout  the  little  settlements. 

Joseph  Bettys  was  the  leader  of  one  of  these 
hordes,  and  for  his  daring  exploits  deserves  more 


notice  than  has  ever  been  awarded  to  him  by  his- 
torians. The  history  of  his  life  is  that  of  a  great 
portion  of  his  contemporaries. 

Wilton,  a  small  parish  in  the  county  of  Fairfield 
and  state  of  Connecticut,  claims  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  birthplace  of  this  personage,  and  also  of 
fostering  him  during  his  earlier  years.    I  have  no 
means  of  arriving  at  the  precise  day  or  year  of  his 
birth,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  great  importance. 
He  probably  spent  the  first  fifteen  or  eighteen 
years  of  his  life  in  the  place  of  his  nativity.    His 
character  at  this  early  period,  as  described  by 
one  of  his  playmates,  now  living,  was  notoriously 
bad.     He  was  a  tyrant  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  tyranny.     He  was  wilful, 
headstrong,  disobedient    to    parental    authority, 
overbearing,  hasty,  and  ill-tempered,  and  in  the 
words  of  the  letter,  "as  great  a  scoundrel  as  ever 
breathed."     I  believe  that  the  same  description 
has  been  given  to  the  earlier  days  of  most  who 
have  been  notoriously  bad  in  their  latter  lives — 
for  instance,  Arnold,  the  traitor,  and  others  of  his 
class.     It  seems  that  these  exhibitions  are  those 
of  a  nature  naturally  depraved,  and  that  some  evil 
spirits  are  permitted  to  dwell  in  human  bodies 
from  the  beginning. 

In  about  the  year  1772  the  family  of  Bettys  re- 
moved to  the    present  town  of  Ballston  in  the 
county  of  Saratoga,  then  one  of  the  border-settle- 
ments.    Joe  Bettys  was  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  "full  of  spite  and  malice,"  and  was  in  a  very 
short  time  placed  in  bonds  by  the  court  as  secu- 
rity for  his  future  good  behavior.     This  seemed 
at  first  to  operate   upon  his  feelings,  and  was  a 
degradation  to  which  his  independent  spirit  could 
not  brook  ;  but  he  eventually  conquered  the  exhi- 
bition of  his  feelings,  and  remained    in  Ballston    , 
until  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year  1776.     At 
this  time,  by  the  influence  of  one  John  Ball,  then 
second-lieutenant,  but  afterward  a  colonel   in  the 
revolutionary  army,  he  enlisted  as  a  sergeant  un- 
der Captain  Samuel  Van  Veghten,  in  the  regiment 
of  New  York  forces,  commanded  by  Colonel  Cor- 
nelius Wincoop.     In  this  capacity  he  served  his 
country  faithfully,  until  the  summer  of  the  same 
year,  when   being   abused,  unprovokedly,  as  he 
maintained,  by  an  officer  of  superior  rank,  he  re- 
torted with  threats  and  menaces,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence by  a  court-martial,  reduced  to  do  duty 
as  a  private  sentinel.    This  was  too  much  for  him 
to  bear,  and  Lieutenant  Ball,  who  had  before  be- 
friended him,  conscious  that  his  desertion  would 
prove  a  great  loss  to  the  Americans,  and  a  great 
gain  to  the  enemy,  endeavored  to  sooth  his  irri- 
tated spirit,  and  applied  to  General  Waterbury, 
who  then  commanded  the  troops  at  Skenesbo- 
rough,  who  readily  gave  him  the  appointment  of 
sergeant  on   board  one  of  the   vessels   on  lake 
Champlain,  commanded  by  General  Arnold.     It 
may  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  whether  the  seeds 
of  treason  were  not  then  sown  in  his  heart  by  this 
ill-fated   man.     But   he  showed  no  symptoms  of 
dissatisfaction,  and  was  as  brave  a  man  as  any  in 
the   fleet.     By  the  testimony  of  General  Water- 
bury,  he  was  the  bravest  man  in  action  that  this 
officer  had  ever  seen.     After  every  commissioned 
officer  on  board  the   ship  on  which  Bettys  was 
stationed  was  killed,  and  the  vessel  badly  crip- 
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pled,  he  assumed  the  command  and  fought  brave- 
ly until  General  Waterbury  seeing  that  the  ship 
was  likely  to  sink,  ordered  the  survivors  to  aban- 
don her  and  come  on  board  his  own.  They  did 
so,  and  the  general  having  marked  the  gallant 
conduct  of  Bettys,  and  being  himself  much  ex- 
hausted, placed  him  at  his  side  on  the  quarter- 
deck, and  made  him  his  organ  until  obliged  to 
strike  his  colors  and  yield  the  victory. 

Yet  for  all  this  Bettys  received  no  other  notice 
than  the  thanks  of  his  general,  which  ought  to 
have  been  sufficient  for  a  true  patriot.  But  Bettys 
thought  otherwise,  and  determined  to  retaliate  for 
the  supposed  slight  which  he  had  received. 

Sometime  during  the  spring  of  1777,  Bettys  de- 
serted the  standard  of  his  country,  and  passing 
over  into  Canada,  joined  the  British  forces.  In  a 
very  short  time  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
spy,  and  frequently  returned,  even  to  his  own  set- 
tlement, with  a  band  whom  he  had  selected,  and 
making  his  former  acquaintances  his  prisoners, 
bore  tiiem  ofl'  into  Canada.  About  this  time  one 
Samuel  Patchin,  afterward  a  captain  in  the  army, 
of  whom  I  have  had  occasion  before  to  speak, 
became  a  prisoner  and  victim  to  the  consequent 
barbarities  of  Bettys.  This  old  veteran  is  still 
living,  and  the  following  account  of  his  captivity 
and  subsequent  hardships,  I  have  in  substance  in 
his  own  handwriting  : — 

"  I  was  captured  by  Bettys  and  party,"  says  the 
letter,  "  in  the  year  '81,  and  taken  to  Canada.  I 
was  there  put  in  irons,  and  confined  in  Chambly  ! 
prison.  1  was  the  only  prisoner  whom  he  had  on 
this  e.vcursion  brought  to  Canada.  There  were  six 
or  seven  more  of  my  neighbors  when  we  started, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  oatii  of  allegiance,  and  sent 
them  back.  As  for  myself,  he  said  I  had  served 
congress  long  enough,  and  that  I  should  now 
serve  the  king.  He  wished  me  to  enlist  in  his 
company,  but  soon  found  that  this  was  not  agree- 
able to  my  feelings.  He  then  swore  that  if  I 
would  not  serve  the  king  I  should  remain  in  irons. 
I  was  confined  in  Chambly  prison  four  months; 
then  I  was  removed  to  .Montreal,  and  from  thence 
to  an  island  forty-five  miles  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
opposite  Cadalake  fort.  There  I  remained  about 
one  year.  There  were  five  prisoners  in  all,  and 
we  were  guarded  by  sixty  soldiers ! — seven  sen- 
tries at  night. 

They  had  left  no  boats  on  the  island  by  which 
we  might  make  our  escape,  yet  we  all  crawled 
out  of  the  barracks  one  night,  and  went  to  the 
riverside,  there  we  made  a  raft  by  means  of  two 
or  three  logs  and  our  suspenders,  on  which  we 
sailed  down  the  river  five  miles,  when  we  landed 
on  the  Canada  shore.  There  we  appropriated  to 
our  own  use  a  boat  belonging  to  the  British,  and 
crossed  over  to  the  American  shore.  While  go- 
ing down  the  rapids,  we  had  lost  our  little  stock 
of  provisions,  and  for  eight  days  out  of  twelve 
which  we  spent  in  the  woods  we  had  nothing  to 
eat  save  frogs  and  rattlesnakes,  and  not  half 
enough  of  them.  We  were  chased  eight  days  by 
the  Indians,  and  slept  every  night  on  the  boughs 
of  some  hemlock  trees.  At  length  we  arrived  at 
Northwest  Bay,  on  lake  Champlain,  when  my 
companions,  unable  longer  to  travel,  utterly  gave 
out     I  then  constructed  a  raft  on  which  to  cross 


the  lake,  and  having  stripped  my  companions  of 
their  clothing,  in  order  to  make  myself  comforta- 
ble, left  them  to  die  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  and 
committed  myself  to  the  wintry  waves.  When 
in  about  the  centre  of  the  lake,  I  was  taken  by 
the  crew  of  a  British  ship,  and  conveyed  to  St. 
John's,  from  thence  to  Quebec,  and  finally  to 
Boston,  where  I  was  exchanged  and  sent  home." 

The  above  is  but  an  account  of  what  happened 
to  many.  Bettys  seemed  to  take  especial  delight 
in  making  prisoners  of  his  own  townsmen,  and 
particularly  those  toward  whom  he  cherished  any 
grudge,  such  as  the  officers  of  the  court  before 
whom  he  had  been  cited,  not  omitting  even  the 
members  of  his  own  family.  It  seems  that  on  one 
occasion  he  made  a  fearful  mistake.  Having  ta- 
ken one  whom  he  supposed  to  be  the  object  he 
sought,  and  his  prisoner  having  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  escape,  he  deliberately  shot  him  dead,  and 
then  discovered  that  he  had  killed  one  of  his  best 
friends.  The  rock  on  which  he  fell  is  shown  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Ballston,  and  a  dark  stain  is 
yet  to  be  seen  upon  it,  which  the  common  people 
assert  to  be  the  blood  of  the  ill-fated  man. 

During  these  excursions  Bettys  did  not  always 
escape  danger.  On  one  occasion  he  was  taken, 
tried,  condemned,  and  sentenced  to  be  executed 
as  a  spy  at  West  Point.  But  it  seemed  his  good 
fortune  to  escape,  for,  on  the  humble  petition  of 
his  aged  father,  supported  by  a  number  of  the 
most  respectable  whigs  in  Ballston,  he  was  par- 
doned by  the  commander-in-chief  General  Wash- 
ington. No  sooner  was  he  at  liberty,  however, 
than  he  returned  to  Canada  and  again  renewed 
the  practices  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  ad- 
dicted. He  received  the  appointment  of  ensign 
in  one  of  the  British  Levy  regiments,  but  was 
seldom  in  action,  as  his  complicated  employments 
of  spy  and  "catcher  of  men,"  occupied  his  whole 
time.  He  scrupled  not,  in  company  with  one 
Walter  Myers,  a  congenial  spirit,  to  attack  the 
dwellings  of  the  greatest  in  the  colonies.  Old 
GenerafV^an  Rensselaer  at  one  time  very  narrow- 
ly escaped  captivity,  and  actually  lost  a  great  part 
of  his  valuable  family  plate.  After  his  first  cap- 
ture and  trial  by  the  Americans,  Bettys  scrupled 
not  at  bloodshed,  and  became  even  more  sangui- 
nary than  before. 

"But  it  pleased  God,"  (in  the  words  of  an  old 
manuscript,)  "to  put  an  end  to  his  bloody  career, 
and  bring  him  at  length  to  final  condemnation  and 
death." 

I  have  before  me  the  original  account  of  his 
capture  and  subsequent  treatment,  drawn  up  by 
one  of  his  captors,  and  as  it  is  a  narrative  full  of 
simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  concise 
history  of  the  fortunate  individuals,  who  have 
nevertheless  received  no  credit  from  their  coun- 
try for  their  bold  and  daring  feat,  I  cannot  forbear 
to  give  it  in  substance.  It  constitutes  the  affida- 
vit on  which  an  application  was  sometime  since 
made  for  a  pension  to  be  given  to  the  old  vete- 
ran, and  is  as  follows : 

.       .    (  i, 

sixty-eight  years,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Rhine- 
beck,  in  the  county  of  Dutchess,  and  state  of  New 
York  aforesaid,  do  make  oath  as  follows  : — 


"  State  of  New  York, 

Saratoga  County,  m.    i   i.  Jacob  Fulmer,  ajred 
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"My  father,  John  Fulmer,  moved  to  Clifton 
Park,  in  the  town  of  Halfmoon,  and  then  county 
of  Albany,  in  about  the  year  1773,  and  purchased 
a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  about  one 
mile  from  the  foot  of  Ballston  or  Long  Lake,  on 
which  he  resided  with  his  family.  I  was  then 
about  fifteen  years  of  age. 

"  In  the  winter  of  1781-2,  my  father  had  a  sap- 
bush  about  one  mile  south  from  where  we  resided, 
which  I  usually  tended  during  the  season  for  man- 
ufacturing maple-sugar.  My  father  being  an  old 
man,  and  not  able  to  do  hard  labor,  would  some- 
times, with  the  assistance  of  my  sisters,  tend  the 
kettles  at  the  bush,  while  I  performed  the  neces- 
sary work  at  the  house. 

"  One  day  early  in  the  month  of  March,  I  was 
engaged  on  the  farm  in  conveying  some  stalks 
from  a  stack  in  the  field  to  the  barn,  while  my 
father  with  my  two  young  sisters  were  at  the 
bush.  It  was  early  in  the  forenoon,  and  after  I 
had  unloaded  the  stalks  and  turned  out  the  horses, 
I  entered  the  house,  where  I  was  met  by  my  sis- 
ters, who  came  running  in  the  greatest  haste,  and 
informed  me  that  my  father  requested  me  to  come 
to  the  bush  immediately,  as  a  man,  armed,  with 
a  pack  on  his  back,  and  snowshoes  under  his  arm, 
had  passed  by  the  bush  ;  who,  said  they,  "  father 
says,  is  an  enemy."  I  went  immediately  to  John 
Cory,  a  near  neighbor,  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  whig, 
a  true  fellow,  and  a  good  man  for  our  country, 
and  requested  him  to  go  with  me  in  pursuit  of  the 
supposed  tory.  With  him  were  James  Cory,  his 
brother,and  Francis  Perkins,  all  good,  true-heart- 
ed fellows.  Having  told  them  what  my  sisters 
had  said,  they  all  agreed  to  go  with  me  in  pursuit 
of  him,  and  we  started  immediately,  running  like 
hounds  for  the  sap-bush.  When  we  reached  it, 
my  father  showed  us  the  track  of  the  man  in  the 
snow,  which  had  fallen  two  or  three  inches  the 
night  before,  and  rendered  his  footsteps  distinctly 
visible.  The  morning  had  been  foggy,  and  it  ap- 
peared by  the  track  that  the  man  had  made  a 
circuitous  route,  as  if  lost  or  bewildered.  After 
making  several  turns,  we  came  at  length  in  sight 
of  a  log  house,  where  one  Hawkins,  a  noted  tory, 
lived,  toward  which  it  appeared  he  had  laid  a 
regular  line.  We  followed  the  track  and  found 
that  it  went  into  the  house.  We  approached  un- 
discovered, for  the  snow  was  soft  and  our  foot- 
steps were  not  heard.  We  went  up  to  the  door 
and  found  it  was  fastened,  but  heard  people  talk- 
ing within. 

"  John  Cory,  who  was  the  strongest  of  the  par- 
ty, now  went  forward,  we  foUowmg  closely  be- 
hind, and  burst  open  the  door.  The  man,  who 
was  the  object  of  our  suspicions  and  search,  sat  at 
the  table  eating  his  breakfast,  with  the  muzzle  of 
his  gun  leanmg  upon  his  shoulder,  and  the  breech 
upon  the  floor  between  his  legs.  He  grasped  his 
musket  and  presented  it  to  fire  at  us,  but  was  hin- 
dered for  a  moment  to  remove  the  deer-skin  cov- 
ering from  the  lock,  and  that  moment  cost  his  life. 
We  seized  him,  took  possession  of  his  gun  and 
also  two  pistols,  which  he  had  in  his  coat  pock- 
ets, and  a  common  jackknife.  We  then  bound 
his  arms  behind  him  with  a  pocket  handker- 
chief, and  conveyed  him  to  my  father's  house. 
As  yet  we  knew  not  the  name  of  our  prisoner, 


but   having   asked  him,  he  said,  'My  name    is 

Smith.' 

"My  mother  knew  him,  and  said,  'It  is  Joe 
Bettys.'  He  hung  his  head,  and  said,  '  No,  my 
name  is  Smith.'  My  sister  Polly  then  came  to 
the  door  and  said  '  This  is  Joe  Bettys. — I  know 
him  well.'  She  had  known  him  before  he  went  to 
Canada,  as  he  had  boarded  at  Lawrence  Van  Eps, 
in  Schenectady  Patent,  while  she  lived  in  the 
same  house. 

''  We  then  conveyed  him  to  John  Cory's  house, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  where  we  pin- 
ioned him  more  firmly.  He  sat  down  m  a  chair 
by  the  fire,  and  asked  permission  to  smoke,  which 
was  granted,  and  he  then  took  out  his  tobacco- 
box,  and  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  filling  his  pipe, 
but,  as  he  stooped  down,  under  pretence  of  light- 
ing it,  he  threw  something  toward  the  fire,  which 
bounded  from  the  forestick  and  fell  upon  the 
hearth.  He  then  seized  it  and  threw  it  into  the 
fire  before  any  one  could  prevent.  John  Cory 
then  snatched  it  from  the  fire  with  a  handful  of 
live  coals.  It  was  not  injured.  It  was  a  piece 
of  lead  about  three  inches  long  and  one  and  a 
quarter  inches  wide,  pressed  together,  and  con- 
tained within  it  a  small  piece  of  paper  on  which 
were  twenty-six  figures,  which  none  of  our  com- 
pany could  understand.  It  also  contained  an  or- 
der drawn  on  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York 
for  thirty  pounds  sterling,  payable  on  the  delivery 
of  the  sheet-lead  and  paper  enclosed.  Bettys 
showed  much  uneasiness  at  the  loss  of  the  lead, 
and  offered  us  one  hundred  guineas  to  allow  him 
to  burn  the  paper.  This  we  refused,  for,  though 
we  did  not  understand  the  figures,  we  well  knew 
the  character  of  Joe  Bettys,  as  I  had  heard  that 
he  had  killed  two  men  at  Skenesborough,  now 
Whitehall,  for  fear  of  being  betrayed  in  regard  to 
the  burning  and  plundering  of  a  house  in  Caugh- 
nawaga,  and  that  he  was  generally  known  as  a 
spy.  I  knew,  and  my  companions  also  knew,  that 
he  was  the  same  Joe  Bettys,  who,  with  one  Wal- 
ter Myers,  had  stolen  into  our  neighborhood  and 
carried  off  the  whigs  into  Canada,  and  that  many 
of  them  were  then  in  Canada  sufl"ering  most  cruel 
treatment.  He  had,  at  one  time,  attempted  to 
capture  both  my  brother  and  myself,  but  we  suc- 
ceeded in  eluding  his  grasp. 

"When  Bettys  found  that  the  paper  would 
neither  be  destroyed  nor  returned  to  him,  he  said 
'  It  will  take  my  life.'  While  we  remained  at  Co- 
ry's with  our  prisoner,  a  number  of  our  tory 
neighbors  came  in  to  see  him,  and  we,  deeming 
it  unsafe  to  let  them  know  the  precise  route  which 
we  should  take  in  conveying  him  to  Albany,  for 
fear  that  they  would  attempt  a  rescue,  told  them 
that  we  should  go  by  the  way  of  Schenectady. 

"  About  three  o'clock  in  the  same  afternoon  we 
started  with  our  prisoner  for  Albany.  We  were 
all  armed  and  prepared  for  a  surprise.  I  tied  his 
arms  behind  him,  and  also  another  rope  into  that 
rope  as  it  crossed  his  back,  by  which  I  led  him 
on.  and  my  three  companions  followed  closely 
behind.  We  travelled  eastward,  leaving  our  in- 
quisitive tory  neighbors  to  guess  our  route,  and 
arrived  at  the  borough  on  Hudson  river  before 
dai'k.  Here  we  found  ourselves  safe  among  friends, 
who  were  rejoiced  that  the  noted  Bettys  was  ta- 
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ken,  and  gave  us  every  necessary  supply  during 
our  stay.  About  thirty  good  fellows  stayed  with 
us  10  guard  the  prisoner  during  the  night.  In  the 
morning,  after  breakfast,  we  moved  on  in  the  or- 
der of  the  preceding  day,  passed  down  the  west 
side  of  the  Hudson  seven  or  eight  miles  to  Lan- 
sing's ferry,  then  crossed  to  the  east  side  and 
passed  down  to  Troy,  and  from  thence  crossed 
again  to  the  west  side  and  hurried  on  to  Albany, 
for  fear  that  night  and  the  tories  should  overtake 
us.  But  fortunately  our  friends  at  Albany  had 
heard  of  the  capture  of  Joe  Bettys  and  of  our  at- 
tempt to  convey  him  there,  and  a  company  of 
officers  and  other  gentlemen,  mounted  and  w'ell 
armed  with  swords  and  carbines,  met  us  about 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  city.  They  divided 
into  four  ranks  ;  one  stationed  in  front,  one  in 
the  rear,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  prisoner.  I 
still  continued  to  lead  him  with  the  rope,  and  in 
this  manner  we  entered  the  city,  and  were  con- 
ducted into  the  house  of  an  officer.  The  doors 
being  closed,  the  prisoner,  myself,  and  compan- 
ions were  examined  by  the  officers.  The  paper 
taken  from  him  at  Cory's  was  also  examined,  and 
the  figures  explained  by  one  of  the  officers,  but  I 
do  not  recollect  the  explanation. 

"After  the  examination  they  ordered  us  to 
convey  him  to  the  jail,  which  we  did  in  the  same 
manner  that  we  came  from  the  Flatt  after  the 
company  met  us.  The  streets  were  crowded  with 
spectators  anxious  to  see  the  noted  Bettys,  but 
they  were  kept  out  by  the  guards,  and  not  allow- 
ed to  come  within  the  ring.  Bettys  appeared 
much  mortified,  and  said  to  me  :  '  The  people 
gather  as  though  King  George  was  passing 
through  the  streets.'  I  replied  :  '  They  are  glad 
to  see  you.'  We  delivered  him  to  the  keeper  of 
the  prison,  and  the  same  day  set  out  for  home. 

"About  fourteen  days  after  this,  we  were  all  or- 
dered to  appear  at  a  court  then  sitting  in  the  city 
of  Albany,  to  give  evidence  against  the  said  Jo- 
seph Bettys,  he  being  then  and  there  tried  on  the 
charge  of  being  a  British  spy.  He  was  found 
guilty,  sentenced  to  be  hung,  and  was  according- 
ly executed  about  the  first  of  April  following, 
his 

"JACOB    X    FULMER. 
mark. 
'Sworn  and  subscribed  to,  the  third  of  Februa- 
ry, 1827.         "  Thomas  Palmer, 

"Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  and  for  the 
county  of  Saratoga." 

Thus  lived  and  died  the  celebrated  Joe  Bettys. 
A  parallel  might  be  drawn  between  the  circum- 
stances of  this  capture  and  that  of  the  ill-fated 
Andre.  But  the  two  names  ought  not  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath.  Andre  was  taken  un- 
armed and  unresistingly.  A  little  child  might 
almost  have  led  him.  But  Bettys  was  a  despe- 
rado, well  armed,  and  resisted  as  far  as  he  was 
able.  Yet  the  captors  of  the  former  have  been 
lauded  with  praises  and  the  honors  of  their  coun- 
try, while  those  of  the  latter  have  gone  down  to 
their  graves  unnoticed  and  unhonored.  The 
names  of  Fulmer,  Cory,  and  Perkins,  are  full  as 
musical  as  those  of  Paulding,  Williams  and  Van 
Wart.  The  moral  is,  that  "Republics  are  some- 
times ungrateful.' 


STANZAS. 

The  author  of  the  following  lines  is  the  R^-v.  tA  •  oa  t(  ■. 
a  native  of  Plymouth.  New  Hampshire,  and  a  gi-dtl^U  it 
Dartmouth  college.     They  were  written  in  his  sixteenth  yeat. 

There  was  a  lyre,  't  is  said,  that  hung 

High  waving  in  the  summer  air ; 
An  angel  hand  its  chords  had  strung. 

And  left  to  breathe  in  music  there. 

Each  wandering  breeze  that  o'er  it  flew 

Awoke  a  wilder,  sweeter  strain, 
Than  ever  shell  of  mermaid  blew 

In  coral  grottoes  of  the  main. 

When,  springing  from  the  rose's  bell. 
Where  all  night  long  he'd  sweetly  slept, 

The  zephyr  left  the  flowery  dell. 

Bright  with  the  tears  that  morning  wept ; 

He  rose,  and  o'er  the  trembling  lyre 

Waved  lightly  his  soft  azure  wing; 
What  touch  such  music  could  inspire  ! 

What  harp  such  lays  of  joy  could  sing  ' 

The  murmurs  of  the  shaded  rills. 

The  birds  that  sweetly  warbled  by 
And  the  soft  echo  from  the  hills. 

Were  heard  not  where  that  harp  was  nigh. 

When  the  last  light  of  fading  day 

Along  the  bosom  of  the  west, 
In  colors  softly  mingled  lay. 

While  night  had  darkened  all  the  rest, 

There,  softer  than  that  fading  light. 

And  sweeter  than  the  lay  that  rung 
Wild  through  the  silence  of  the  night. 

As  solemn  Philomela  sung, 

That  harp  its  plaintive  murmurs  sighed, 

Along  the  dewy  breeze  of  even  ; 
So  clear  and  soft  they  swelled  and  died. 

They  seemed  the  echoed  songs  of  Heaven. 

Sometimes,  when  all  the  air  was  still. 
And  not  the  poplar's  foliage  trembled, 

That  harp  was  nightly  heard  to  thrill. 
With  tones,  no  earthly  tones  resembled. 

And  then  upon  the  moon's  pale  beams 

Unearthly  forms  were  seen  to  stray, 
W  hose  starry  pinions'  trembling  gleams 

Would  oft  around  the  wild  harp  play. 

But  soon  the  bloom  of  summer  fled — 

In  earth  and  air  it  shone  no  more  ; 
Each  flower  and  leaf  fell  pale  and  dead. 

While  skies  their  wintry  sternness  wore. 

One  day,  loud  blew  the  northern  blast — 

The  tempest's  fury  raged  along — 
Oh !   for  some  angel,  as  they  passed. 

To  shield  the  harp  of  heavenly  song  ! 

It  shrieked  ! — how  could  it  bear  the  touch, 
The  cold,  rude  touch  of  such  a  storm, 

When  e'en  the  zephyr  seemed  too  much 
Sometimes,  though  always  light  and  warm. 

It  loudly  shrieked,  but  ah  !  in  vain — 

The  savage  wind  more  fiercely  blew  ; 
Once  more — it  never  shrieked  again, 

For  every  chord  was  torn  in  two. 

It  never  thrilled  with  anguish  more. 

Though  beaten  by  the  wildest  blast ; 
The  pang  that  thus  its  bosom  tore. 

Was  dreadful — but  it  was  the  last. 

And  though  the  smiles  of  summer  played 

Gently  upon  its  shattered  form. 
And  the  light  zephyrs  o'er  it  strayed, 

That  lyre  they  could  not  wake  or  warm. 
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From  the  Christian  Keepsake,  for  1840. 
THE  SOLITARY  GRAVE— A  SCENE  ON  THE  OHIO 

BY  REV.  J.  TODD. 

Beneath  yon  tree  v.here  rolls  the  flood — 

Ohio's  gentle  wave — 
There  stands  the  stone,  still  marked  by  blood, 

And  there,  the  stranger's  grave. 

*  *  *  It  now  rained  in  torrents,  and  I  took  shel- 
ter under  the  branches  of  a  huge  hemlock  which  stood 
near  the  river.  Seated  upon  a  decaying  log,  I  was 
in  a  fair  way  to  rest,  and  even  to  sleep,  for  not  a  drop 
of  rain  could  penetrate  the  covering  of  the  giant  tree 
whose  arms  were  spread  over  me.  Just  then  the 
hunter's  dog  came  bounding  towards  me,  with  ciieer- 
ful  look  and  wag  of  the  tud  which  seemed  to  say, 
'you  are  just  what  I  was  looking  for.'  He  opened 
his  deep  mouth,  and  a  single  bay  brought  his  master 
to  my  side.  His  hard,  weather-beaten,  yet  kind 
countenance  lighted  up,  as  he  gave  me  his  sinewy 
hand  ;  but  the  smile  and  the  light  passed  away  in  a 
moment,  as  the  heat  Ughtning  of  summer  will  flash 
across  the  face  of  the  cloud  and  be  gone  in  an  instant. 
I  had  never  seen  him  so  moody  before,  and  ibr  a  long 
time  sat  silently  watching  him,  to  see  if  the  clouds 
which  I  saw,  were  those  which  precede  or  those 
which  follow  the  storm. 

In  a  short  time  the  paddles  and  the  machinery  of 
a  steamboat  were  heard,  and  in  a  few  moments  more 
she  was  in  sight — a  vast  floating  ark  moving  with 
amazing  rapidity  and  grandeur.  The  shower  had 
driven  the  passengers  under  cover,  and  though  she 
was  crowded  with  human  beings,  yet  scarcely  one 
was  to  be  seen.  I  gazed  upon  it  as  I  would  upon  a 
moving  thing  in  a  beautiful  diorama — they  were  all 
strangers  to  me.  It  is  astonishing  to  notice  how  dif- 
ferently we  look  at  a  moving  steamboat  full  of  entire 
strangers,  from  what  we  do  if  we  know  it  contains 
one  being  whom  we  know  and  love !  The  boat 
moved  on,  as  heedless  of  the  hunter,  liis  dog  and  my- 
self, as  we  could  possibly  be  of  her.  We  had  not 
spoken  a  word  since  she  came  in  sight ;  but  just  as 
she  rounded  a  point  above  and  was  going  out  of  sight, 
the  old  man  broke  out — 

'Ay,  ay,  she  can  double  the  point  safely  enough 
now,  and  go  puffing  on  as  proudly  as  a  boy  with  a 
new  rifle,  but  I  have  seen  the  day  when  she  would 
not  dare  to  go  so  near  that  point,  or  if  she  did  she 
would  be  glad  to  be  off  at  any  rate.  She's  a  grand 
creature  though,  and  goes  like  a  hound.' 

'What are  you  thinking  of,  friend  Rogers.  What 
day  are  you  thinking  of,  when  that  point  was  so  dan- 
gerous ?; — The  trees  and  the  banks  look  to  me  as  if 
there  had  been  no  great  alteration  here  since  your 
day.' 

'  No,  no,  the  banks  and  the  trees  s\3.nAjust  as  they 
did.  I  said  nothing  about  them  ;  but  you  yankees 
are  always  for  skinning  the  bear  before  you  have 
caught  him,  and  this  you  call  drawing  inferences.' 

'  Well,  well,  I  own  I  was  on  the  wrong  scent  for 
this  once ;  but  do  tell  me  the  story,  for  I  cannot  but 
draiv  the  inference  that  you  have  some  story  con- 
nected with  that  bend  of  the  river.' 

At  once  the  face  of  the  old  man  became  sad  and 
melancholy.  He  was  silent  again,  and  I  began  to 
repent  that  I  had  pressed  him.  He  leaned  on  his 
well-tried  rifle,  and  I  thought  I  could  see  his  keen 
eye  moisten. 


'  Did  you  notice  that  I  felt  bad  when  I  came  and 
found  you  here  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  noticed  that  you  were  silent,  but  I  did  not 
know  it  was  because  you  found  me  here,  trying  to 
keep  me  dry  under  this  hemlock.' 

'  On  the  wrong  scent  again  !  But,  look  this  way. 
Do  you  see  that  grave  down  in  that  little  hollow  with 
a  stone  at  is  head  ?' 

'  I  do  indeed,  and  wonder  I  had  not  seen  it  be- 
fore.' 

'  It's  easy  to  see  things  when  they  are  shown  to 
us.  I  have  pointed  out  many  a  deer  to  a  young  hun- 
ter when  he  was  just  going  to  see  it,  and  wondered 
why  he  had  not.  But  that  grave,  and  that  point,  and 
my  story  are  all  connected.  The  story  however  is 
short,  and  now  that  we  are  here,  I  must  think  it  all 
over  again,  and  I  may  as  well  think  aloud  and  let  you 
hear  it. 

'  It  was  many,  many  years  ago,  long  before  such  a 
thing  as  a  steamboat  was  heard  of,  or  even  dreamed 
of,  that  the  event  happened.  I  was  young  then, 
strong,  and  full  of  life  and  hope ;  no  one  seeing  me 
then,  would  have  thought  that  I  should  ever  become 
this  withered  old  man.' 

'  As  straight  as  a  rifle,  and  as  strong  as  a  bufialo, 
and  with  an  eye  and  an  ear  as  keen  as  an  eagle's,' 
said  I. 

'  Yes,  I  can  split  a  ball  on  the  point  of  a  knife  at 
two  hundred  yards,  but  this  will  not  be  long.  My 
hand  sometimes  trembles.  But  don't  you  talk  if  you 
want  my  story.' 

'  Go  on,  and  1  will  not  interrupt  you  again.' 
'Well,  it  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  I  first  saw 
the  glorious  Ohio.  I  shouted  when  I  first  saw  it ;  I 
have  loved  it  ever  since,  and  wlien  I  die,  I  hope  I  shall 
he  buried  on  its  banks.  On  a  certain  day  I  engaged 
to  go  down  the  river  to  Kentucky,  with  captain 
Ward,  as  he  was  removing  his  family  from  the  east. 
The  journey  was  lonsr,  and  at  best  would  be  tedious. 
I  went  as  a  kind  of  pilot,  for  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  river,  and  all  points  of  danger.  The  coun- 
try was  full  of  Indians,  and  no  settlements  of  any 
note  had  been  made  in  Ohio.  The  whites  and  the 
Indians  too,  were  continually  making  war  upon  each 
other.  I  do  not  know  who  was  the  most  to  blame. 
The  whites  killed  the  most,  and  the  Indians  were 
most  cruel.  We  purchased  an  old,  crazy,  square- 
built  boat,  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  about 
eight  or  ten  wide.  We  contrived  to  spike  on  a  sin- 
gle pine  plank  on  each  gunnel,  and  this  was  the  only 
tiling  we  had  to  defend  us.  We  had  a  heavy  load, 
furniture,  baggage,  horses,  pigs,  fowls  and  ploughs, 
besides  nearly  a  dozen  people.  These  consisted  of 
the  captain,  his  wife,  and  their  young  children,  a 
widowed  sister  and  son,  besides  several  men  to  man- 
age the  boat.  When  we  left,  we  were  fearful  lest 
the  Indians  should  attack  us  from  the  shore,  but  we 
knew  that  by  keeping  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  we 
should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  their  rifles,  or  could 
be  in  a  few  moments.  Thus  we  passed  on  for  seve- 
ral days,  till  we  supposed  we  were  beyond  the  haunts 
of  the  Indians.  One  day,  just  at  sunset,  after  we 
had  become  tired  with  rowing,  we  let  our  boat  drift 
lazdy  and  carelessly  along  the  current.  We  were 
just  getting  ready  to  put  up  for  the  night.  The 
mother  was  promisir.g  the  children  a  good  run  on  the 
shore.  The  widow  was  getting  out  the  provisions, 
1  and  making  arrangements  for  our  supper.     The  cap 
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tain  and  his  nephew  had  hold  of  the  oars,  and  moved 
them  oiilv  just  enoii!,'h  to  allow  me  lo  steer  the  lioat.' 
'Rogers,'  said  the  captain,  'suppose  we  put  in  this 
side  of  that  point,  and  tie  our  boat  to  one  of  those  Wis 
trees,  and  there  encamp  for  the  night.' 

'  It's  a  right  good  ])lace,  captain,  and  I  like  it.  Re- 
sides, I  thought  a  few  moments  ago,  I  heard  wild 
turkeys  over  the  hill,  and  1  should  like  to  have  one 
for  supper.' 

'  So  we  put  in  towards  the  shore,  and  had  got  with- 
in about  fifty  yards  of  that  point  around  which  the 
steamboat  has  just  passed,  when  1  heard  a  stick  crack 
as  if  broken  by  the  foot. 

'A  deer,'  said  the  captain. 

'  No,  no,'  I  shouted,  '  row,  row  for  life,  or  we  are 
all  dead.' 

'At  that  instant,  down  rushed  scores  of  Indians  to 
the  shore,  with  a  shout  that  made  the  hills  across  the 
river  echo  it  back  again.  The  murderous  creatures 
rushed  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  presented  their 
guns,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  us.  In  an  instant 
the  young  man  snatched  his  riile,  and  rising  up  his 
full  length,  fired  at  the  nearest  Indian,  who  had  a  shag- 
gy head-dress.  The  Indian  fell,  and  so  did  the  young 
man  at  the  same  instant.  As  he  fell,  his  oar  dropped 
overboard,  and  the  rowing  of  the  captain  brought  the 
boat  round  and  still  nearer.  The  Indians  yelled,  the 
■women  screamed,  the  horses  were  falling  and  plung- 
in?,  and  bullets  were  flying  thick  around  us.  Yet 
above  it  all,  the  voice  of  captain  Ward  rose  cool — 
'  Rogers,  take  my  oar.' 

'  I  took  it,  and  he  at  the  same  instant,  seized  a  piece 
of  plank,  and  rowed  to  such  purpose,  that  in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  beyond  the  reach  of  their  rifles. 
We  knew  they  had  no  canoes,  being  on  a  hunting 
excursion,  and  that  we  were  then  safe.  But  oh  ! 
what  a  sight !  the  horses  were  all  dead  or  dying,  one 
child  badly  wounded,  the  boat  half  filled  with  water, 
and  the  young  man  in  his  blood  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  By  this  time  the  coolness  of  the  captain  was 
all  n-one.  He  lay  down  by  the  side  of  his  nephew, 
whom  he  loved  as  his  own  son,  and  exclaimed,  '  O 
John,  John  !  O  Lord,  have  mercy,  have  mercy  !  I 
hiive  brought  the  dear  boy  to  this  death!'  But  the 
widowed  mother!  She  was  pale  as  a  sheet;  but  she 
came  to  her  son,  raised  his  head  in  her  lap,  and  open- 
ed his  bosom  where  the  blood  was  coming  still.  He 
was  yet  alive. 

'  John,'  said  she  in  a  sweet  voice,  as  if  speaking  to 
a  babe,  '  John,  do  you  know  me  ?' 

'  My  mother,'  said  ho,  in  a  whisper. 

'  Can  you  swallow,  John  ?'  said  she,  putting  her 
hand  over  and  dipping  up  some  water  from  the 
river. 

'  He  tried,  but  could  not. 

'My  son,  do  you  know  you  are  dying?' 

'Yes,  mother;  but  arc  you  hurt.' 

'  No,  no;  but  don't  think  of  me  now.  Can  you 
pray  with  the  heart  now,  my  dear  son?' 

'  He  looked  up  a  moment,  and  gasping  said,  '  God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  for  the  sake  of ' 

'Jesus  Christ,'  said  the  mother,  for  he  was  gone. 
She  bent  over  him  a  few  moments  as  if  in  silent  prayer, 
then  kissed  his  lips,  and  for  the  first  time,  tears  filled 
her  eyes.  Till  that  moment  von  would  have  thought 
she  had  l)een  talking  lo  a  child  just  going  to  sleep — 

her  voice  was  so    calm  and    so  mild.     She  was  a       The  sphere  in  which  every  one  lives  contains  the 
widow,  and  this  was  her  only  child,  and  a  noble  fel-   circle  of  his  duties  ;  he  may  easily  know  them. 


low  he  was.  But  she  was  a  religious  woman.  1 
never  saw  religion  like  that  before  nor  since.  It  was 
all — >  Qoil  has  done  it,  and  He  eannot  do  ivrong.' 

'  We  lay  oil  in  the  river  till  dark,  and  then  silendy 
came  to  the  sliore  on  this  side  for  the  night.  We 
dared  not  to  light  a  candle,  lest  the  Indians  should 
see  it.  We  milked  our  only  cow,  and  fed  the  chil- 
dren, and  got  them  asleep.  We  then  brought  the 
bod)'  of  the  young  man  up  the  bank,  and  when  the 
moon  rose  up,  we  dug  that  grave  which  you  see  yon- 
der. We  had  to  be  careful  not  to  make  a  noise,  nor 
even  to  weep  aloud.  But  after  we  had  opened  the 
grave  and  were  ready  to  put  the  corpse  in  it,  the  wid- 
owed mother  spoke. 

'  Is  there  no  one  here  that  can  offer  a  prayer  as  we 
bury  mv  only  child? — There  was  no  answer.  We 
could  all  sob,  but  we  had  never  prayed  for  ourselves. 
She  then  knelt  down,  the  widow,  and  laying  her 
hand  on  the  bosom  of  Iter  boy,  she,  in  a  subdued 
voice,  uttered  such  a  prayer  as  few  ever  made  I  She 
was  calm  as  the  bright  waters  at  our  feet.  And  when 
she  came  to  pray  for  the  whole  of  us — for  the  poor 
Indians  who  had  murdered  her  boy — when  she  gave 
thanks  to  God,  that  he  had  so  long  comforted  her 
heart  with  her  son,  and  when  she  gave  thanks  that 
God  had  given  her  such  a  son  to  give  back  to  him — 
it  was  awful  ! — we  coidd  not  sob  aloud  !  You  preach- 
ers, talk  aliout  stiblimity,  but  if  this  was  not  it,  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is.  Well,  there  we  buried  him, 
and  there  he  sleeps  yet.  In  the  morning  I  got  up  at 
daylight,  and  came  up  here  to  place  that  stone  at  the 
head  of  the  grave.  It  was  bloody,  for  his  head  had 
rested  upon  it.  I  found  the  mother  was  here  before 
me — perhaps  she  had  been  here  all  night.  She  was 
trying  to  do  the  very  thing;  and  so,  without  saying  a 
single  word,  I  took  hold  and  helped  her  to  put  the  stone 
at  the  head  of  the  grave.  It  is  now  nearly  sunk  in 
the  ground ;  but  it  stands  just  as  we  placed  it.  When 
we  had  done,  the  widow  turned  and  said  '  Rogers,' 
but  tears  came,  and  I  was  thanked  enough.  I  have 
sat  on  this  log  many  times,  and  thought  over  the 
whole  scene ;  and  thousrh  the  mother  has  been  in  the 
grave  many  years,  yet  I  can  see  her  even  now,  just 
as  she  looked  when  she  turned  to  thank  me,  and  I 
can  liear  her  voice  just  as  it  sounded  when  she  spoke 
to  her  dying  boy.  I  have  never  seen  such  religion 
since.' 

'  Well,  Rogers,  though  you  have  never  seen  such 
religion  since,  because  you  have  never  seen  such  a 
call  upon  a  Christian  since,  may  I  not  hope  3-ou 
ha.vp.  felt  something  like  it  ?' 

'  I  am  an  old  sinner,  and  have  a  hard  heart,'  and 
the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

We  conversed  a  long  time,  and  it  was  good  to  do 
so.  As  we  rose  up  and  cast  a  last  look  upon  the 
grave  and  upon  the  spot  where  the  Indians  fired,  I 
said — 

'  Rogers,  would  you  like  a  picture  of  this  story?' 

'  I  have  it,  sir,  on  my  heart,  and  need  no  other  ;  and 
yet,  perhaps  my  children  might  understand  it  better 
if  they  had  one.  But  the  story  don't  need  a  pic- 
ture.' 

'  No,  nor  wotdd  the  picture  need  the  story.' 
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BARON  STEUBEN. 

"  In  the  society  of  ladies,  the  baron  appeared  to 
be  very  happy  ;  engaged  in  their  amusements,  and 
added  by  his  wit  and  pleasantry  to  the  delights  of  the 
evening.  His  sternness  and  stentorian  voice  was  on- 
ly seen  and  heard  in  the  field.  '  Oh !'  said  an  old  man, 
who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  war,  and  then  kept  a 
pulilick  house,  near  Utica ;  'oh!  baron,  how  glad  I 
am  to  see  you  in  my  house,  but  I  used  to  be  dread- 
fully afraid  of  you!' — 'How  so,  captain?" — 'You 
halloed,  and  swore,  and  looked  so  dreadfully  at  me, 
once  when  my  platoon  was  out  of  its  place,  that  I 
almost  melted  into  water  !' — '  Oh,  fie  done,  fie,  cap- 
tain ;' — '  It  was  had,  to  be  sure,'  said  the  old  man, 
'  but  you  did  hallo  tremendously  !'  It  is  true,  he  was 
rough  as  the  ocean  in  a  storm,  when  great  faults  in 
discipline  were  committed  ;  but  if  in  the  whirlwind 
of  his  passion,  he  had  injured  any  one,  the  redress 
was  ample. 


'  "  I  recollect  at  a  review  at  Morristown,  a  Lieuten- 
ant Gibbons,  a  brave  and  good  officer,  was  arrested 
on  the  spot,  and  ordered  in  the  rear,  for  a  fault  which 
it  appeared  another  had  committed.  At  a  proper 
moment,  the  commander  of  the  regiment  came  for- 
ward, and  informed  the  baron  of  Mr.  Gibbons's  inno- 
cence, and  worth,  and  of  his  acute  feelings  under 
this  unmerited  disgrace.  '  Desire  Lieutenant  Gib- 
bons,' said  the  baron,  '  to  come  in  front  of  the  troops.' 
'Sir,'  said  he  to  him,  '  the  fault  which  was  commit- 
ted by  throwing  the  line  into  confusion,  might  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy,  have  been  fatal ;  and  I  arrest- 
ed you.  Your  colonel  has  informed  me,  that  you 
are  in  this  instance  blameless.  I  ask  your  pardon  ; 
return  to  your  command,  I  would  not  do  injustice  to 
any  one,  much  less,  to  one  whose  character  is  so  re- 
spectable.' All  this  was  said  with  his  hat  off,  and 
the  rain  pouring  on  his  reverend  head !  Was  there 
an  officer  who  saw  this,  unmoved  with  feelings  of 
respect  and  affection  1  Not  one,  who  had  the  feelings 
of  a  soldier. 


"  The  baron,  though  never  perfectly  master  of  our 
language,  made  very  few  mistakes  in  speaking,  ex- 
cept designedly,  for  pleasantry  or  for  wit.  I  remem- 
ber, that  dining  at  headquarters  at  New  Windsor, 
New  York,  Mrs.  Washington  asked  him  what  amuse- 
ments he  had,  now  that  peace  was  certain,  and  the 
business  of  his  profession  less  pressing.  '  I  read 
and  play  chess,  my  lady,'  said  the  baron,  '  and  yes- 
terday I  was  invited  to  go  a-fishing.  It  was  under- 
stood to  be  a  very  fine  amusement.  I  believe  I  sat 
in  the  boat  two  hours  ;  it  was  very  warm  but  I  caught 
two  fish.' — '  Of  what  kind,  baron  V  '  Indeed,  my  la- 
dy, I  do  not  recollect  perfectly,  but  one  of  them  was 
a  whale.'  '  A  whale  !  baron,  in  the  North  river  !' 
'Yes,  upon  my  word,  a  very  fine  whale,  as  that  gen- 
tleman informed  me;  did  you  not  tell  me?  was  it 
not  a  whale,  major  ?'  'An  eel,  baron.'  '  I  beg  your 
pardon,  my  lady ;  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  that 
gentleman  did  not  call  it  a  whale,  but  it  is  of  little 
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consequence,  I  shall  abandon  the  traJe  notwithstand- 
ing the  fine  amusement  it  affords.' 


"  On  another  occasion,  in  the  house  of  the  respect- 
able Mrs.  Livingston,  mother  of  the  late  chancellor, 
where  virtue  and  talents,  and  modest  manners  al- 
ways met  welcome,  the  baron  was  introduced  to  a 
Miss  Sheaffe,  an  amiable  and  interesting  young  lady, 
sister  of  the  present  British  General  Sheaffe.  '  I 
am  very  happy,'  said  he,  '  in  the  honour  of  meeting 
you,  mademoiselle,  at  whatever  risk,  though  I  have 
from  my  youth,  been  cautioned  toguard  myself  against 
mis-chief;  but  I  never  before  thought  her  attractions 
were  so  powerful." 


"  The  adroitness,  and  above  all  the  silence,  with 
which  manoeuvres  were  performed,  in  the  command 
of  the  baron,  was  remarked  with  astonishment  by  the 
officers  of  the  French  army.  The  Marquis  la  Val 
de  Montmorency,  a  brigadier-general,  said  to  the  bar- 
on, '  I  admire  the  celerity  and  exactitude  with  which 
your  men  perform  ;  but  what  I  cannot  conceive,  is 
the  profound  silence  with  which  they  manoeuvre  !" 
'  I  don't  know,  Mons.  le  Marquis,  from  whence  the 
noise  should  come,'  answered  the  baron,  '  when  even 
my  brigadiers  dare  not  open  the  mouth,  but  to  repeat 
the  order !'  'Ah!  hah!  Mons.  le  Baron,' vocifera- 
ted the  Marquis,  for  he  was  perhaps  the  noisiest  man 
in  the  French  Army;  'je  vous  comprend !  je  vous 
comprend  !' 


"  The  baron,  after  the  defeat  of  Gates  in  Carolina, 
was  engaged  in  raising  a  regiment  in  Virginia  ;  men 
sufficient  to  form  a  regiment  had  with  difficulty  been 
collected  ;  the  corps  was  paraded,  and  on  the  point 
of  marching  to  Carolina.  A  good  looking  man  on 
horseback,  with  his  servant  as  it  appeared,  also  well 
mounted,  rode  up,  and  introducing  himself  to  the  baron, 
informed  him  he  had  brought  a  recruit.  '  I  thank 
you,  sir,'  said  the  baron,  '  with  all  my  heart,  he  has 
arrived  in  a  happy  moment.  Where  is  he,  colonel  V 
for  the  man  was  a  colonel  in  the  militia.  '  Here,  sir,' 
ordering  his  boy  to  dismount.  The  baron's  counte- 
nance altered  ;  a  sergeant  was  ordered  to  measure 
the  lad,  whose  shoes  when  off,  discovered  something 
by  which  his  height  had  been  increased.  The  baron 
patted  the  child's  head,  with  a  hand  trembling  with 
rage,  and  asked  him  how  old  he  was  ?  He  was  very 
yotmg,  quite  a  child  ;  '  Sir,'  said  the  baron,  turning 
to  him  who  brought  him,  '  you  think  me  a  rascal  !' 
'  Oh,  no  baron,  I  don't'.  '  Then,  sir,  I  think  you  are 
one,  an  infamous  scoundrel,  thus  to  attempt  to  cheat 
your  country!  Take  off  this  fellow's  spurs,  place  him 
in  the  ranks,  and  tell  General  Green  from  me.  Col- 
onel Gaskins,  that  I  have  sent  him  a  man  able  to 
serve,  instead  of  an  infant,  whom  he  would  have 
basely  made  his  substitute.  Go,  my  boy,  carry  the 
colonel's  horses  and  spurs  to  his  wife  ;  make  my  re- 
spects to  her,  and  tell  her  that  her  husband  has  gone 
to  fight,  as  an  honest  citizen  should,  for  the  liberty  of 
his  country.  By  platoons  !  to  the  right  wheel !  for- 
ward march  !'  " 

•  The  beauty  of  this  puii,  it  will  be  perceived,  consisted  very 
much  in  the  baron's  having  imparted  to  it  the  foreign  accent, 
making  Miss  Sheafie  and  mischief  iimWat  in  sound. 
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MRS.  CHARLES  ELLIOT. 

There  was  in  the  legion  of  Pulaski,  a  young 
Fretich  officer  ol  .singular  fine  form  and  appearance, 
named  Celeron.  As  he  passed  ihe  dwelling  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Elliot,  a  Lintish  major,  whose  name  is 
lust,  sigmricanlly  puiiitmg  him  out,  said,  "  See,  Mrs. 
Elliot,  one  of  your  illustrious  allies — what  a  pity  it 
is,  that  the  hero  has  lost  his  sword." 

"  Had  two  thousand  such  men,"  replied  the  lady, 
"  been  present  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  our  city, 
Charlestown,  ihink  you.  sir,  that  1  should  ever  have 
been  subject  to  the  malignity  of  your  observation  ?" 
At  the  moment,  a  negro,  trigged  out  in  full  British 
uniform,  happened  to  pass  :  "  See,  major,"  continued 
she,  "one  of  your  allies  ; — bow  wiih  gratitude  for 
the  service  received  from  such  lionourable  associ- 
ates— caress  and  cherish  them — the  fraternity  is 
excellent." 


MRS.  RICHARD  SHUBRICK. 

An  American  soldier,  flying  from  a  party  of  the 
enemy,  sought  Mrs,  Richard  Shubriek's  protection, 
and  was  promised  it.  The  British,  pressing  close 
upon  him,  insisted  that  he  should  be  delivered  up, 
threatening  immediate  and  universal  destruction  in 
case  of  refusal  The  ladies,  her  companions,  who 
were  in  the  house  witii  her,  shrunk  from  the  con- 
test and  were  silent ;  but,  undaunted  by  their  threats, 
this  intrepid  lady  placed  herself  before  the  chamber 
into  which  the  unfortunate  fugitive  liad  been  con- 
ducted, and  resolutely  said  :  "To  men  of  honour,  the 
chamber  of  a  lady  should  be  as  sacred  as  the  sanc- 
tuary !  I  will  defend  the  passage  to  it,  though  1 
perish.  You  may  succeed  and  enter  it,  but  it  shall 
be  over  my  corpse." 

"  By  God  !"  said  the  officer,  "  if  muskets  were  pla- 
ced ill  the  hands  of  a  few  such  women,  our  only 
safety  would  be  found  in  retreat;  your  intrepidity, 
madam,  gives  you  security  ;  from  me  you  shall  meet 
with  no  further  annoyance." 


MRS.  JACOB  MOTTE. 

When  compelled  by  painful  duty,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lee  informed  Mrs.  Jacob  Motte,  that  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  the  immediate  surrender  of  the 
British  garrison,  occupying  her  elegant  mansion,  its 
destruction  was  indispensable,  she  insiantlv  replied, 
"  'I'he  sacrifice  of  my  property  is  nothing,  and  I 
shall  view  its  destruction  with  delight  if  it  shall  in 
any  degree  contribute  to  the  good  of  my  country." 
In  proof  of  her  sincerity,  she  immediately  presented 
the  arrows  by  which  combustible  matter  was  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  building. 


MRS.  WRIGHT. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  Mrs. 
Wright,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  a  distinguished 
modeller  of  likenesses  and  figures  of  wax,  was  ex- 
hibiting specimens  of  her  skill  in  London.  The 
king  of  Great  Britain,  pleased  with  her  talents,  gave 
her  liberal  encouragement,  and,  finding  her  a  great 


politician,  and  an  enthusiasiick  republican,  would 
often  enter  into  discussion  relative  to  passing  occur- 
rences, and  endeavoured  to  refute  her  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  probable  issue  of  the  war.  The  frank- 
ness with  which  she  delivered  her  sentiments,  seem- 
ed rather  to  j>lease  than  to  ofTend  him  ;  which  was 
a  fortunate  circumstance,  for,  when  he  asked  an 
opinion,  she  gave  it  without  constraint,  or  the  least 
regard  to  consequences.  I  remember  to  have  heard 
her  say,  that  on  one  occasion,  the  monarch,  irritated 
by  some  disaster  to  his  troops,  where  he  had  prog- 
nosticated a  triumph,  exclaimed  with  warmth  :  "  I 
wish,  Mrs.  Wright,  you  would  tell  me  how  it  will 
be  possible  to  check  the  silly  inl'atuaiion  of  your 
countrymen,  restore  them  to  reason,  and  render  them 
good  and  obedient  subjects." — "  I  consider  their 
submission  to  your  majesty's  government  is  now  al- 
together out  of  the  question,"  replied  Mrs.  Wright : 
"  friends  you  may  make  them,  but  never  subjects  ; 
for  America,  before  a  king  can  reign  there,  must 
become  a  wilderness,  without  any  other  inhabitants 
than  the  beasts  of  the  forest.  The  opponents  of 
the  decrees  of  your  parliament,  rather  than  submit, 
would  perish  to  a  man;  but  if  the  restoration  of  peace 
be  seriously  the  object  of  your  wishes,  1  am  confi- 
dent that  it  needs  but  the  striking  off  of  THREE 
HEADS  to  produce  it." — "  O,  Lord  North's,  and 
Lord  George  Germaine's,  beyond  all  question  ;  and 
where  is  the  third  head  ?"  "  0,  sire,  politeness  for- 
bids me  to  name  HIM.  Your  majesty  could  never 
wish  me  to  forget  myself,  and  be  guilty  of  an  inci- 
vility." 

In  her  exhibition  room,  one  group  of  figures  par- 
ticularly attracted  attention  ;  and  by  all  who  knew 
her  sentiments,  was  believed  to  be  a  pointed  hint  at 
the  results  which  might  follow  the  wild  ambition  of 
the  monarch.  The  busts  of  the  king  and  queen  of 
Great  Britain,  were  placed  on  a  table,  apparently 
intently  gazing  on  a  head,  which  a  figure,  an  excel- 
lent representation  of  herself,  was  modelling  in  its 
lap.  It  was  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Charles 
the  First. 

BARON  STEUBEN. 

When  General  Arnold  apostatized  and  attached 
himself  to  the  British  standard.  Baron  Steuben,  the 
inspector-general  of  the  army,  to  shew  his  perfect 
abhorrence  of  the  traitor,  commanded  that  every  sol- 
dier who  bore  the  name,  should  change  it,  or  be 
immediately  dismissed  the  service.  Some  days 
after,  finding  a  soldier  of  Connecticut,  who  had  paid 
no  attention  to  the  mandate,  he  insisted  that  he 
should  be  instantaneously  expelled  from  the  rank. 

"  I  am  no  traitor,  my  worthy  general,"  said  the 
soldier,  "  and  will  willingly  renounce  a  name  that 
the  perfidy  of  a  scoundrel  has  for  ever  tarnished,  if 
allowed  to  assume  one  which  is  dear  to  every  Amer- 
ican soldier.  Let  me  be  Steuben,  and  he  assured 
that  I  will  never  disgrace  you." — "Willingly,  my 
worthy  fellow,"  replied  the  baron.  "  Be  henceforth 
Steuben,  and  add  to  the  glory  of  a  name  that  hath 
already  acquired  lustre,  by  the  partial  adoption  of  a 
brave  man."  The  soldier,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  kept  a  tavern  in  New  England,  exhibiting  a 
representation  of  his  patron  as  a  sign,  and,  as  long 
as  the  baron  lived,  received  a  pension  from  him  as  a 
reward  for  his  partial  attachment. 
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MRS.  CHARLES  ELLIOT. 

A  British  officer,  disliiiguished  by  his  inhuman- 
ity and  constant  oppression  of  the  uiitbrtunate,  meet- 
ing Mrs.  Charles  EIHot  in  a  garden  adorned  with  a 
great  variety  of  flowers,  asked  the  name  of  the  Cam- 
omile, which  appeared  to  flourish  with  peculiar  hix- 
uriance.  "  The  Rebel  Flower,"  she  replied.  "  Why 
was  that  name  given  to  it  ?"  inquired  the  officer. 
"  Because,"  rejoined  the  lady,  "  it  thrives  most 
when  most  trampled  upon." 


MRS.  DANIEL  HALL. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Hall  having  obtained  permission 
to  pay  a  visit  to  her  mother  on  John's  Island,  was 
on  the  point  of  embarking,  when  an  officer  stepping 
forward  in  the  most  authoritative  manner,  demanded 
the  key  of  lier  trunk.  "  What  do  you  expect  to  find 
there  ?"  asked  the  ladv.  "  I  seek  for  treason,"  was 
the  replv.  "  You  mav  then  save  yourself  the  trouble 
of  search,"  said  Mrs.  Hall.  "  You  may  find  plenty 
of  it  at  my  tongue's  end." 

MRS.  THOMAS  HEYWARD. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Hevward,  in  two  instances,  with 
the  utmost  firmness,  refused  to  illuminate  for  British 
victories.  An  officer  force  1  his  way  into  her  pres- 
ence, and  sternly  demanded  of  Mrs.  Hevward, 
"  How  dare  you  disobey  the  order  which  has  been 
issued;  why,  madam,  is  not  your  house  illumina- 
ted?"— ■"  Is  it  possible  for  me,  sir,"  replied  the  lady, 
with  perfect  calmness,  "  to  feel  a  spark  of  joy  ? 
Can  I  celebrate  the  victory  of  your  army,  while  my 
husband  remains  a  prisoner  at  St.  Augustine  ?" — 
"  That,"  rejoined  the  officer,  "is  of  but  little  conse- 
quence ;  the  last  hopes  of  rebellion  are  crushed  by 
the  defeat  of  Green  at  Guildford.  You  shall  illu- 
minate."— "  Not  a  single  light,"  replied  the  lady, 
"  shall  be  placed  with  my  consent,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, in  any  window  of  my  house." — "  Then,  mad- 
am, I  will  return  with  a  party,  and,  before  mid- 
night, level  it  with  the  ground." — "You  have  power 
to  destroy,  sir,  and  seem  well  disposed  to  use  it ; 
but  over  my  opinions  you  possess  no  control :  I 
disregard  your  menaces,  and  resolutely  declare — I 
will  not  illuminate !" 


savages  under  your  immediate  command,  and  for  no 

better  reason  than  that  his  name  was  M'Koy.  As 
you  are  a  prisoner  to  the  leaders  of  my  country,  for 
the  present  I  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  revenge  ;  but 
when  you  resume  your  sword.  I  will  go  five  him- 
dred  miles  to  demand  satisfaction  at  the  point  of  it 
for  the  murder  of  mv  son." 


MRS.  M'COY. 

A  remarkable  scene  is  related  by  Dr.  Ramsay 
to  have  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  Fort  Augusta, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Browne,  being  taken,  which 
well  deserves  to  be  recorded.  Passing  through  the 
settlement  where  the  most  wanton  waste  had  re- 
cenily  been  made  by  the  British,  both  of  lives  and 
property,  a  Mrs.  M'Koy  having  obtained  per- 
mission to  speak  to  Colonel  Browne,  addressed  him 
in  words  to  the  following  effect :  "  Colonel  Browne 
— in  the  late  day  of  your  prosperity,  I  visited  vour 
camp,  and  on  my  knees  supplicated  for  the  life  of 
my  son  ;  but  you  were  deaf  to  my  entreaties.  You 
hanged  him,  though  a  beardless  youth,  before  my 
face !     These  eyes  have  seen  him  scalped  by  the 


MRS.  CHANNING. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
the  family  of  Dr.  Channing,  then  residing  in  Eng- 
land, removed  to  France,  and  sailed  in  a  stout  and 
well-armed  vessel  for  America.  They  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  little  way  when  they  were  attacked  by 
a  privateer.  A  fierce  engagement  ensued,  during 
which  Mrs.  Channing  kept  the  deck,  handing  car- 
tridges, aiding  the  wounded,  and  exhorting  the  crew 
to  resist  until  death.  Their  fortitude,  however,  did 
not  correspond  wiih  the  ardour  of  her  wishes,  and 
the  colours  were  struck;  Seizing  the  pistols  and 
side-arms  of  her  husband,  she  threw  them  into  the 
sea,  declaring  that  she  would  rather  die  than  see 
him  surrender  them  to  an  enemy. 


MRS.  WILEY  JONES. 

The  haughty  Tarleton,  vaunting  his  feats  of  gal- 
lantry, to  the  great  disparaoement  of  the  officers  of 
the  continental  cavalry,  said  to  a  lady  at  Wilming- 
ton— "  I  have  a  very  earnest  desire  to  see  your  far- 
famed  hero.  Colonel  Wasliinston." — "  Your  wish, 
colonel,  might  have  been  fully  Kralified,"  she  prompt- 
ly replied,  "  had  you  ventured  to  look  behind  you, 
after  the  battle  of  the  Covvpens." 

It  was  in  that  battle  that  Washington  had  wound- 
ed Tarleton,  which  gave  rise  to  a  still  more  pointed 
retort.  Conversing  with  Mrs.  Wiley  Jones,  Colonel 
Tarleton  observed  :  "  You  appear  to  think  very 
highly  of  Colonel  Washington  ;  and  yet  I  have  been 
told  that  he  is  so  ignorant  a  fellow,  that  he  can 
hardly  write  his  own  name." — "  It  may  be  the 
case,"  she  readily  replied,  "  but  no  man  better  than 
yourself,  colonel,  can  testify,  that  he  knows  how  to 
make  his  mark." 


MRS.  PINKNEY. 

Pre-eminent  in  malignity  stood  the  Engineer 
Moncrief.  The  instances  of  oppression  issuing 
from  his  implacable  resentment  would  fill  a  volume. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  anecdote. 

Mrs.  Pinkney,  mother  of  C.  C.  Pinkney,  solicited 
as  a  favour  that  he  woidd  not  suffer  certain  oak 
trees  of  remarkable  beauty  on  a  farm  which  he  oc- 
cupied, to  be  destroyed,  as  they  were  highly  valued 
by  her  son,  having  been  planted  by  his  father's 
hand.  "  And  where  is  your  son,  madam  ?" — "  At 
Haddrels,  sir,  a  prisoner." — "  And  he  wishes  me, 
madam,  to  have  these  trees  preserved  ?" — "  Yes, 
sir.  if  possible." — "  Then  tell  him,  madarn,  that  they 
will  make  excellent  firewood,  and  he  may  depend 
upon  it  they  shall  be  burnt."  Colonel  Moncrief 
was  no  jester.  The  promptitude  of  his  actions  left 
no  room  for  suspense.  .\n  opportunity  was  offered 
to  injure  and  to  insult,  and  he  embraced  it.  'J  he 
trees  were  buriit. 
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GENERAL  PUTMAN. 

DuRiNO  the  revolutionary  war,  when  General 
Putman  was  in  command  of  an  important  fortress  in 
the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  river,  his  force  had 
been  so  much  weakened  by  the  expiration  of  limited 
enlistments,  and  the  withdrawal  of  troops  for  the 
protection  of  other  important  passes,  that  the  enemy 
ventured  to  besiege  his  fort.  The  siege  was  e.xtend- 
ed  beyond  the  patience  of  a  veteran,  whose  feelings 
were  more  in  favour  of  field  fights,  than  of  artificial 
niancEUvres.  He  was  still  more  annoyed  by  a  ban- 
dylegged drummer,  who  approached  an  angle  of  the 
fort  every  morning,  to  beat  an  insulting  reveille. 
After  having  dialed  under  the  insult,  like  a  caged 
lion,  he  procured  one  of  the  Dutch  ducking-guns, 
of  caliber  and  leiigih  sufficient  to  reach  the  drummer, 
and  punish  his  audacity.  He  stationed  himself  with 
this  weapon  at  the  parapet,  and  soon  saw  his  insult- 
ing victim  approaching.  He  had  scarcely  struck 
the  first  note  of  defiance,  when  drum  and  drummer 
rolled  in  the  dust. — "  There,"  exclaimed  the  satis- 
fied general,  "go  to  *•**  with  your  sheep- skin 
fiddle  !" 


LIEUTENANT  MOORE. 

A  FEW  days  previous  to  the  evacuation  of  Charles" 
ton,  a  very  rash  expedition,  suggested  by  General 
Kosciusko,  occasioned  the  loss  of  Captain  VVilmot 
and  Lieutenant  Moore,  two  of  the  most  distinguished 
partisans  in  the  service.  The  object  was  to  sur- 
prise a  party  of  wood-cutlers  from  Fort  Johnstone, 
working  in  view  of  the  garrison  of  Charleston.  The 
party  found  their  enemy  [irepared,  and  received  so 
deadly  a  fire,  that  Wilmot  and  several  of  his  men 
fell  lil'eless,  while  Moore  and  many  others  remained 
on  the  field  covered  with  wounds.  Kosciusko,  al- 
though a  spontoon  was  shattered  in  his  hand,  and 
his  coat  pierced  with  four  balls,  escaped  unhurt.  A 
British  dragoon  was  in  the  act  of  culling  him  down, 
when  he  was  killed  by  Mr.  VVilliain  Fuller,  a  very 
young  and  gallant  volunteer,  who  had  joined  the 
expedition. 

This  was  the  last  blood  shed  in  the  revolutionary 
contest.  The  British  buried  Wilmot  with  the  hon- 
ours of  war  ;  and  shewed  the  greatest  allention  to 
Moore,  who  was  removed  to  Cliarleslon,  to  receive 
the  best  surgical  assistance.  The  ampnlaiion  of  the 
liml),  in  which  he  received  his  principal  wound,  be- 
in"  inilispensible,  it  was  performed  wiiliin  a  few 
davs  after  the  evacuation  liv  their  own  surgi^ms;  but 
mortification  rapidly  followiii!;.  he  died  greatly  and 
universally  lamented.  When  first  brought  into  town, 
great  pains  were  taken  by  the  liritish  surgeons  to 
extract  the  ball,  but  without  success.  Mrs.  Daniel 
Hall,  in  whose  house  he  lodijed,  and  who  had  watch- 
ed over  him  nnremiltinglv,  being  apprized  of  the 
business  which  brought  the  most  distinguished  sur- 
geons together,  entering  the  apartment  of  .Moore, 
as  soon  as  they  had  retired,  said,  "  1  am  happv  to 
find  that  you  have  not  been  subjected  to  so  severe 
an  operation  as  1  had  anticipated  ;  vou  appear  to 
have  experienced  b".t  little  agony.     I  was   constant- 


ly in  the  next  room,  and  heard  not  a  groan." — "  My 

kind  friend,"  he  replied,  "  I  felt  not  the  less  agony; 
but  I  would  not  have  breathed  a  sigh  in  the  pres- 
ence of  British  officers,  to  have  secured  a  long  and 
fortunate  existence." 


GENERAL  JACKSON. 

General  Jackso.v,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his 
life,  aspired  to  obtain  celebrity.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  commenced  his  military  career,  and  shared 
the  glory  of  the  wtll-fought  action  at  Stono.  Made 
a  prisoner  in  his  native  settlement  at  the  Wacsaws, 
shortly  al'ter  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  his  manly 
opposition  to  the  orders  of  an  unfeeling  tyrant  who 
wished  to  impose  on  him  the  duties  of  a  hireling, 
gave  superiour  claims  to  applause.  Wounds  were 
inflicted  and  increase  given  to  persecution,  but  with- 
out affecting  either  the  steadiness  of  his  principles 
or  the  firmness  of  his  resolution.  He  told  his  op- 
pressor— "  You  may  destroy,  but  can  never  bend 
me  to  a  submission." 

The  severity  of  this  treatment  arose  from  his  re- 
fusal to  obey  an  officer  who  ordered  him  to  clean  his 
boots.  The  spirit  of  the  youth,  which  ought  to 
have  called  forth  applause,  excited  no  sentiment  but 
that  of  unbridled  resentment. 


BRITISH  ATROCITIES. 

When  General  Provost  invaded  Carolina,  a  con- 
siderable British  force  occupied  the  house  and  plan- 
tations of  Mr.  Robert  Gibbes,  on  the  Stono  river. 
At  the  period  of  their  arrival  there,  Mr.  John  Gibbes, 
a  respectable  gentleman,  worn  down  by  age  and  in- 
firmity, was  on  a  visit  to  his  brother.  His  usual 
residence  was  on  a  farm  called  the  Grove,  where 
the  race-ground  is  now  established.  In  addition  to 
numberless  exoticks,  he  had  a  green-house  and  pi 
nery  in  the  best  condition.  A  .Major  Sheridan,  arri 
ving  from  the  army  on  tlie  Neck,  at  Mr.  Gibbes's 
was  asked  by  an  officer  in  the  presence  of  the  broth 
ers — "  What  news  ?  Shall  we  gain  possession  a 
the  city?" — "  I  fear  not,"  replied  Sheridan,  "but  wft 
have  made  glorious  havock  of  the  property  in  the 
vicinity.  I  yesterday  witnessed  the  destruction  of 
an  elegant  establishment,  belongini;  to  an  arch-rebel 
who,  luckily  for  himself,  was  absent.  You  would 
have  been  delighted  10  see  how  quickly  the  pineap- 
ples were  shared  among  our  men,  and  how  rapidly 
his  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  were  levelled  with 
the  dust." 

Mr.  John  Gibbes,  who  was  a  man  of  strong  pas- 
sions, could  bear  no  more,  and,  rei;ardless  of  conse- 
quences, with  indignation  exclaimed,  "  I  hope  that 
the  Almiohly  will  cause  the  arm  of  the  scoundrel 
who  struck  the  first  blow,  to  wither  to  his  shoulder.'' 
"  How  is  this,  sir  1"  said  Sheridan,  "  dare  you  use 
such  language  to  me  ?" — "  Ye.s,"  said  Mr.  Gibbes, 
"  and  would  repeat  it  at  the  altar  !" — "  The  provo- 
cation," said  the  commanding  officer  present,  "suffi- 
ciently justifies  the  anger  of  Mr.  Gibbes  ;  for  your 
own  credit,  Sheridan,  let  the  matter  drop."  The 
catastroplie  was  dreadful.  To  banish  thought,  Mr. 
Gibbes,  unhappily  driven  to  an  intemperance  before 
unknown,  retired  to  his  bed,  and  rose  no  more. 
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General  Putnam. — Among  the  worthies  who 
figured  during  the  era  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion, perhaps  there  was  none  possessing  more  origi- 
nality of  character  than  General  Putnam,  who  was 
eccentric  k  and  fearless,  blunt  in  his  manners,  the 
daring  soldier,  without  the  polish  of  the  gentleman. 
He  might  well  be  called  the  Marion  of  the  north, 
though  he  disliked  disguise,  probably  from  the  fact 
of  his  lisping,  which  was  very  apt  to  overthrow  any 
trickery  he  might  have  in  view. 

At  the  time  a  stronghold,  called  Horse-neck,  some 
miles  above  New  York,  was  in  possession  of  the 
British,  Putnam,  with  a  few  sturdy  patriots,  was 
lurking  in  its  vicinity,  bent  on  driving  them  from 
the  place.  Tired  of  lying  in  ambush,  the  men  be- 
came impatient,  and  importuned  the  general  with 
que.siioiis,  as  to  when  tliey  were  going  to  have  a 
'bout  with  the  foe.  One  morning,  he  made  a  speech 
something  to  the  following  effect,  which  convinced 
them  that  something  was  in  the  wind  : — 

"  Fellers — You've  been  idle  too  long,  and  so  have 
I. — I'm  going  down  to  Bush's  at  Horse-neck,  in  an 
hour,  with  an  o.\-team,  and  a  load  of  corn.  If  I 
come  back,  I  will  let  you  know  the  particulars  ;  if 
I  should  not,  let  them  have  it,  bv  the  hokey !" 

He  shortly  afterward  mounted  his  ox-cart,  dress- 
ed as  one  of  the  commonest  order  of  yankee-farmers, 
and  was  soon  at  Bush's  tavern,  which  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  British  troops.  No  sooner  did  the 
officers  espy  him,  than  they  began  to  question  him 
as  to  his  whereabout,  and  finding  him  a  complete 
simpleton,  (as  they  thought,)  they  began  to  quiz  him, 
and  threatened  to  seize  his  corn  and  fodder. 

"  How  much  do  you  ask  for  your  whole  concern  ?" 
asked  they. 

"  For  marcy  sake,  gentlemen,"  replied  the  mock 
clod -hopper,  with  the  most  deplorable  look  of  en- 
treaty, "  ordy  let  me  off,  and  you  shall  have  my  hull 
team  and  load  for  nothing ;  and  if  that  wont  dew, 
I'll  give  you  my  word  I'll  return  to-morrow,  and  pay 
you  heartily  for  your  kindness  and  condescension." 

"  Well,"  said  they,  "  we'll  take  you  at  your  word  ; 
leave  the  team  and  provender  with  us,  and  we  won't 
require  any  bail  for  vour  appearance." 

Putnam  gave  up  the  team,  and  sauntered  about  an 
hour  or  so,  gaining  all  the  inforination  that  he  wish- 
ed :  he  then  returned  to  his  men,  and  told  them  of 
the  foe  and  his  plan  of  attack. 

The  morning  came,  and  with  it  sallied  out  the 
gallant  band.  The  British  were  handled  with 
rough  hands,  and  when  they  surrendered  to  General 
Putnam,  the  clodhopper,  he  sarcastically  remarked, 
"  Gentlemen,  I  have  only  kept  my  word.  I  told 
you  I  would  call  and  pay  you  for  your  kindness  and 
condescension." 


RETORT  COURTEOUS. 

The  enmity  of  the  contending  armies  during  the 
siege  of  Charleston,  was  not  confined  to  open  hostil- 
ity, hut  manifested  itself  in  the  indulgence  of  irony 
too  pointed  not  to  give  increase  to  mutual  animosity. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  it,  the  British,  believing 
that  the  fare  of  the  garrison  was  both  indifferent  and 
scanty  a  thirteen-inch  shell  was  thrown  from  the 
lines,  which  passing  immediately  over  the  horn-work, 
manned  from  a  detachment  of  the  ancient  battalion 
of  artillery  of  Charleston,  fell  into  a  morass  immedi- 


ately in  the  rear,  without  exploding.  An  officer  of 
the  corps,  who  saw  it  lodge,  approaching  it  after  a 
little  time,  perceived  a  folded  paper  attached  to  it, 
directed  "  To  the  Yankee  officers  in  Charleston  ;" 
the  contents  of  which  expressed  a  wish,  "  that  in 
their  known  state  of  starvation,  they  would  accept 
from  a  compassionate  enemy,  a  supply  of  the  neces- 
saries they  so  much  delighted  in."  'I'he  shell  was 
filled  with  rice  and  molasses. 

To  return  the  compliment,  a  shell  was  immediate- 
ly filled  with  hog's  lard  and  brimstone,  and  thrown 
into  the  British  works,  accompanied  by  a  note,  ex- 
pressing thanks  for  the  present  received,  and  begging 
that  the  articles  returned  by  a  considerate  enemy 
might  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Scotch  gen- 
tlemen in  the  camp,  to  whom,  as  they  were  always 
of  consequence,  they  might  now  prove  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable. It  was  understood  after  the  siege,  that  the 
note  was  received,  but  not  with  that  good  humour 
that  might  have  been  expected,  had  it  been  consider- 
ed as  a  jeu  d'esprit,  resulting  from  justifiable  retalia- 
tion. 


MAJOR  EDWARDS. 

Major  Evan  Edwards  was  of  the  Baptist  per- 
suasion, and  originally  designed  for  the  ministry,  but, 
imbibing  the  military  spirit  of  the  times,  entered  the 
army  and  appeared  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
as  one  of  the  defenders  of  Fort  Washington.  A 
brave  and  stubborn  resistance  could  not  save  the  post 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  Ed- 
wards became  a  prisoner.  I  have  often  heard  him 
make  a  jest  of  the  whimsical  and  fantastick  figure 
which  he  exhibited  on  this  occasion.  "  It  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at,"  said  he,  "that  starch  in  my  person, 
emaciated  as  an  anatomy,  with  a  rueful  countenance, 
rendered  more  ghastly  by  misfortune,  iny  dress  j  i' 
ly  military,  but  showing  much  of  a  clerical  cut,  i 
risibility  of  our  conquerors  should  have  been  high*) 
excited. 

"  One  of  the  leaders,  however,  of  the  successful 
assailants,  anxious  to  excite  a  still  higher  degree  of 
merriment,  ordered  me  to  ascend  a  cart,  and  as  a 
genuine  specimen  of  a  rebel  officer,  directed  that  I 
should  be  paraded  through  the  principal  streets  of 
New  York.  It  was  at  the  entrance  of  Canvass 
Town  that  I  was  much  amused  by  the  exclamation 
of  a  Scottish  female  follower  of  the  camp,  who  call- 
ed to  a  companion  :  '  Quick,  quick,  lassie,  rin  hith- 
er a  wee,  and  divarte  yoursel:  they've  cotched  a 
braw  and  bonnie  rebel, 't  will  de  ye  gude  to  laugh  at 
him.'  Hooting  and  derision  attended  my  whole  ca- 
reer, and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  farce  I  was  com- 
mitted to  prison." 


A  STANDING  ARMY. 

In  the  battle  before  New  Orleans  in  1814,  under 
Gen.  Jackson,  Col.  Kemper  of  Gen.  Coffee's  brigade 
found  himself  almost  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  Per- 
ceiving his  perilous  situation,  and  that  his  oidy  chance 
of  escape  was  bv  stratagem,  he  exclaimed  in  an  au- 
dible voice  to  a  group  of  the  enemy,  "  What  the  devil 
are  you  doing  there  ?  Where  is  your  regiment  ?  Come 
along  with  me  immediately  !"  and  they  all  followed 
him  into  the  American  lines,  and  were  made  prison- 
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AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

TiiF,  followinir  is  taken  from  the  National  Trades 
Union  Journal,  being  an  extract  front  Mr.  Moore's 
Washington  Monument  speech. 

"  In  no  instance,  perhaps,  was  his  inlluence  with 
the  army  so  striivingly  exemplified,  as  in  his  attack 
on  the  enemy  at  Trenton.  O'er  and  o'er  have  1  lis- 
tened with  intense  anxiety,  in  days  of  my  boyhood, 
whilst  my  now  departed  sire,  who  fought  and  bled  on 
that  proiid  field,  recited,  with  thrilling  interest,  all 
that  related  to  the  enterprise.  '  It  was  a  December's 
night,  (would  he  say,)  when  our  litde  heart  broken 
army  halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  That 
night  was  dark,— cheerless, — tempestuous, — and  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  our  country's  fortunes  !  It 
seemed  as  if  Heaven  and  earth  had  conspired  for  our 
destruction.  The  clouds  lowered — darkness  and  the 
storm  came  on  apace.  The  snow  and  the  hail  de- 
scended, beating  with  unmitigated  violence  upon  the 
supperless,  hall-clud,  shivering  soldier — and  in  the 
roarings  of  the  ilood  and  the  waitings  of  the  storm, 
were  heard,  by  fancy's  ear,  the  knell  of  our  hopes 
and  the  dirge  of  liberty  !  The  impetuous  river  was 
filled  widi  floating  ice;  an  attempt  to  cross  it  at  that 
time,  and  under  such  circumstances,  seemed  a  des- 
perate enterprise  ;  yet  it  was  undertaken,  and  thanks 
to  God  and  Washington,  was  accomplished. 

"'From  where  we  landed  on  the  Jersey  shore  to 
Trenton,  was  about  nine  miles,  and  on  the  whole 
line  of  march  there  was  scarcely  a  word  uttered, 
save  by  the  orticers  when  giving  some  order.  We 
were  well  nigh  exhausted,  said  he,  many  of  us  frost- 
bitten, and  the  majority  of  us  so  badly  shod,  that  the 
blood  gushed  from  our  frozen  and  lacerated  feet  at 
every  tread ;  yet  we  upbraided  not,  complained  not, 
but  marched  steadily  and  firmly,  though  mournfully, 
onward,  resolved  to  persevere  to  the  utmost; — not 
for  our  country — our  country  alas  !  we  had  given  up 
for  lost.  Not  for  ourselves — life  for  us  no  longer 
w-ore  a  charm — hut  because  such  was  the  will  of  our 
beloved  chief — 'twas  for  AVasliinsrton  alone  we  were 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifice.  When  we  arrived 
within  sight  of  the  enemy's  encampments,  we  were 
ordered  to  form  a  line,  when  Washington  reviewed 
us.  Pale  and  emaciated,  dispirited  and  exhausted, 
we  presented  a  most  unwarlike  and  melancholy 
aspect.  The  paternal  eve  of  our  chief  was  quick  to 
discover  the  extent  of  our  suflerings,  and  acknow- 
ledired  them  with  tears  ;  but  suddenly  checking  iiis 
emotions,  he  reminded  us  that  our  country  and  all 
that  we  held  dear  was  staked  upon  the  coming  bat- 
tle. ,\s  he  spoke,  we  began  to  gather  ourselves  up, 
and  rally  our  energies  ;  every  man  grasped  his  arms 
more  firmlv,  and  the  clenched  hand,  the  compressed 
lip,  and  the  steadfast  look,  and  ihe  knit  brow,  told 
the  soul's  resolve.  Washington  observed  us  well ; 
then  did  he  exhort  us  with  all  the  fervour  of  his 
soul.  "  On  yonder  field  to  conquer ;  or  die  the  death 
of  the  brave."  At  that  instant  the  glorious  sun,  as 
if  in  prophetic  token  of  our  success,  burst  forth  in 
all  his  splendour,  bathing  in  liquid  light  the  blue  hills 
of  Jersey.  The  faces  which  but  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore were  blenched  with  despair,  now  glowed  with 
martial  fire  and  animation.  Our  chief,  with  exulta- 
tion, hailed  the  scene  ;  then  casting  his  doubts  to  the 
winds,  and  calling  on  the  "  God  of  battles,"  and  his 
faithful  soldiers,   led   on  the  charge.     The   confiict 


was  fierce  and  bloody.  For  more  than  twenty 
minutes,  not  a  gun  was  fired — the  sabre  and  the 
bayonet  did  the  work  of  destruction,  'twas  a  hurri- 
cane of  fire,  and  steel,  and  death.  There  did  we 
stand,  "  foot  to  foot,  and  hilt  to  hilt,"  with  the  serried 
foe  !  and  where  we  stood  we  died  or  conquered." 


ANIMALS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  singu- 
la? barrenness  of  many  parts  of  the  country,  there 
should  have  been  found  within  eight  or  nine  degrees 
of  latitude  from  the  Cape  point,  the  largest,  as  well 
as  the  most  minute,  objects  in  almost  every  class  of 
the  animal  world.  Thus,  like  the  ostrich  and  cree- 
per among  the  feathered  tribes,  among  the  beasts 
we  have  the  elephant  and  the  black-streaked  mouse ; 
the  one  weighing  four  thousand  pounds,  the  other 
about  the  fourth  part  of  an  ounce  ;  the  cameloparda- 
lis,  seventeen  feet  high,  and  the  little  elegant  zenik, 
or  viverra,  of  three  inches.  Here  too,  as  above 
stated,  is  the  abode  of  the  prodigious  hippopotamus, 
more  bulky,  though  not  so  high  as  the  elephant: 
and  also  the  rhinoceros,  equally  ponderous  and 
sow-like  in  its  formation.  Of  the  thirty  different 
species  of  antelope  known  in  natural  history,  this 
country  alone  possesses  eighteen.  Besides  these, 
there  is  the  largest  of  the  eland  or  oreas  that  exists, 
six  feet  high ;  together  with  the  little  pigmy,  or 
royal  antelope,  which  is  little  more  than  six  inches. 
The  spring-bok,  or  leaping  antelope,  is,  as  before 
observed,  sometimes  met  with  in  herds  of  fou  •  or 
five  thousand.  The  lion,  the  leopard,  the  panther, 
and  various  species  of  the  tiger-cat  are  likewise  in- 
digenous ;  but  not  the  striped  tiger  of  India.  The 
wolf,  hytena,  and  three  or  four  diflerent  kinds  of 
jackals  are  every  where  found  ;  as  also  the  ant-eater, 
the  iron  hog,  or  crested  porcupine,  the  viverra,  that 
burrows  in  the  ground,  the  jerboa,  nearly  allied  to 
the  kangaroo,  and  several  species  of  hares.  Buffa- 
loes  infest  the  woods  and  thickets  ;  and  many  of  the 
plains  abound  with  zebras  ;  with  the  stronger  and 
more  elegant-shaped  quacha ;  as  well  as  with  whole 
herds  of  the  singular  gnu,  partaking  of  the  form  of 
the  ox,  the  horse,  the  antelope,  and  the  stag.  In 
the  mountains  there  are  numerous  and  large  troops 
of  that  disgusting  animal,  the  dog-faced  baboon  ;  and 
likewise  swarms  of  apes  and  monkeys  of  all  sizes. 


Sadnkss. — There  is  a  mvsteri(ms  feeling  that  ire- 
quentlv  passes  like  a  cloud  over  tlie  spirit.  It  comes 
upon  the  soul  in  the  busy  busde  of  life,  in  the  social 
circle,  in  the  calm  and  silent  retreats  of  solitude. 
Its  powers  are  alike  supreme  over  the  weak  and 
iron-hearted.  At  one  time  it  is  caused  by  the  flit- 
ting of  a  single  thought  across  the  mind.  Again,  a 
sound  will  come  booming  across  the  ocea  ■  of  me- 
mory, gloomy  and  solemn  as  the  death-knell,  over- 
shading  all  the  bright  hopes  and  sunny  feelings  of 
the  heart.  Who  can  describe  it,  and  yet  who  has 
not  felt  its  bewildering  influence  .'  Still  it  is  a  deli- 
cious sort  of  sorrow  :  and  like  a  cloud  dimming  the 
sunshine  of  the  river,  although  causing  a  momen- 
tary shade  of  gloom,  it  enhances  the  beauty  of  re- 
turning brightness. 
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POPUl.ATIOX  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  following  liible  is  the  first  official  account  of 
the  census  of  1840,  then  published.  It  was  furnished 
lo  the  Senate  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  obedience 
Id  a  resolution  of  that  body,  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

STATEMENT 
Shnwing  the  agg^e^ate  in  the  population  of  the  several  states 
and  terriiories,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  late 
census,  distinguishing  the  number  of  whites,  free  persons  of 
color,  and  all  other  persons,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  at 
this  lime. 


Slates  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Maine 

N   Hainpsiiire 

Massactiuseils 

R.  Islinil    

C'uniHeiicul — 

Vennnnl -- 

N.  York 

N.  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Pplaware 

]\Iarylaad 

Virginia 

N.  Carolina 

S  Carolina 

liPorgia 

Alabama 

iVlississippi 

L.iui3iana 

Tennessee 

Konmcky -■ 

Oliiu ■ 

In. liana 

Illinois 

Mit-goiiri 

Arkansas - 

Michiean 

I'lurida  Territory 

tVisconsin  do. 

Inwa  do. 

District  of  Columbia — -- 


501,438 
28t,(l3G 
7-29,(130 
ln-.,5S7 
301.856 
291,9,18 
,378.890 
351  583 
,676,115 
o8.5bl 
317,717 
7411,968 
4St,870 
239,084 
4117,695 
a35,l&t 
179,  74 
15  ,983 
640  6-27 
687,5  .2 
,5(«,122 
678,698 
472,354 
.T23,888 
77,174 
211,560 
27,728 
30.566 
42,864 
30,657 


l,3.-)5 

637 

8.66S 

3,2  8 

8,103 

7  0 

BO,,  127 

21,044 

4-.ai4 

16.919 

62,0'20 

49,842 

22,73-2 

8,276 

2,753 

2,0  9 

1,.366 

24,368 

5,5  4 

7,309 

17,342 

7,165 

3,598 

1,374 

46.i 

707 

820 

178 

153 

4,:  61 


336,1169 


1 

5 
17 

(I 

4 

674 

64 

2,60) 

89,495 

4)8.987 

2.15,8  7 

327,038 

280,844 

253,532 

193,211 

165,219 

183,1159 

182,072 

3 

3 

331 

68,0)0 

19,'.'35 

25,559 

8 

18 

4,694 


501,7  3 
284,5-4 
737.699 
IOS.,3,30 
309,948 
29  ,94-^ 

2,428,921 
273.303 

1,724,033 
78,118") 
469,2.32 

l,ai9,797 
751,119 
594,393 
691,392 
590,756 
375,651 
344  570 
829,510 
776,92 

1,519,467 

685,866 

476,18:1 

3a3,702 

97,574 

212,267 

54,107 

30,752 

*J,03o 

43,712 


2,483,336    17,051,180 


17,051,180 
La  Fayette  Parish,  Louisiana,  not  included 

in  the  above, 7,832 

Estimated  population  of  Carter  county,  Ken- 
tucky, not  included 3,000 


17,062,012 
Seamen  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.,  June 

1st,  1840 6,100 


Total  population  of  the  U.  States,  17,068,112 


■  NATUI.RAIST'S  WALK. 

The  little  excursions  of  the  naturalist,  from  habit 
and  from  acquirement,  become  a  scene  of  constant 
observation  and  remark.  The  insect  that  crawls,  the 
note  of  the  bird,  the  plant  that  flowers,  or  the  vernal 
leaf  that  peeps  out,  engages  his  attention,  is  recog- 
nized as  an  intimate,  or  noted  for  some  novelty  that 
it  presents  in  sound  or  aspect.  Every  season  has  its 
peculiar  product,  and  is  pleasing  or  admirable  from 
causes  that  variously  affect  our  different  tempera- 
menis  or  dispositions;  but  there  are  accompaniments 
in  an  autumnal  morning's  woodLind  walk  that  call 
for  all  our  notice  and  admiration:  the  peculiar  feeling 
of  the  air,  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  scene  arouni 
us,  dispose  the  mind  to  contemplation  and  remark; 
there   is  a  silence   in  which  we   hear  everything,  a 

eauty  that  will  be  observed.     The  stump  of  an^old 


oak  is  a  very  landscape,  with  rugged  Alpine  steeps 
bursting  through  forests  of  verdant  mosses,  with  some 
pale,  denuded,  branchless  lichen,  like  a  scathed  oak, 
creeping  up  the  sides  or  crowning  the  summits. 
Uambliiig  with  unfettered  grace,  the  tendrils  of  the 
briony  (lomus  communis)  lestoon  with  its  brilliant 
berries,  green,  yellow,  red,  the  slender  sprigs  of  the 
hazel  or  tlie  thorn  ;  it  ornaments  their  plainness,  and 
receives  a  support  ils  own  feebleness  denies.  The 
agaric,  with  all  its  hues,  its  shades,  ils  elegant  variety 
of  forms,  expands  ils  cone  sprinkled  with  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning :  a  transient  fair,  a  child  of  decay, 
that '  sprang  up  in  a  night,  and  will  perish  in  a  night.' 
The  squirrel,  agile  with  life  and  timidity,  gambling 
round  the  root  of  an  ancient  beech,  its  base  overgrown 
with  the  dewberry  (rubus  eassiiis)  blue  with  unsul- 
lied fruit,  impeded  in  his  frolic  sports,  half  angry, 
darts  up  the  silvery  bole  again,  to  peep  and  wonder 
at  the  strange  intruder  upon  his  haunts.  The  jay 
springs  up,  and  screaming,  tells  of  danger  to  her 
brood:  the  noisy  tribe  repeat  the  call,  are  hushed, 
and  leave  us.  The  loud  laugh  of  the  woodpecker, 
joyous  and  vacant;  the  hammering  of  the  nuthatch 
(sitta  Enropsea)  cleaving  its  prize  in  the  chink  of 
some  dry  bough;  the  humble  bee,  torpid  on  ihe  disc 
of  the  purple  thistle,  just  lifts  a  limb  to  pray  forbear- 
ance of  injury,  to  ask  for  peace,  and  bids  us 

"  Leave  him,  leave  him  lo  repose." 

The  cinquefoil,  or  the  vetch,  with  one  lingering 
bloom,  yet  appears,  and  we  note  it  for  its  loneliness. 
Spreading  on  the  light  foliage  of  the  fern,  dry  and 
mature,  the  spider  has  fixed  her  toils,  and  motionless 
in  the  midst  watches  her  expected  prey,  every  thread 
and  mesh  beaded  with  dew  trembling  with  the  ze- 
phyr's breath.  Then  falls  the  "sere  and  yellow 
leaf,"  parting  from  its  spray  without  a  breeze,  tink- 
ling in  the  boughs,  and  rustling  scarce  audibly  along, 
rests  at  our  feet,  and  tells  us  that  we  part  too.  All 
these  are  distinctive  symbols  of  the  season,  marked 
in  the  sobriety  and  silence  of  the  hour,  and  form  per- 
haps a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind  than  any  af- 
forded by  the  verdant  promises,  the  vivacities  of 
spring,  or  the  gay,  profuse  luxuriance  of  summer. 

Journal  of  a  Naturalist. 


Why  the  nettle  stings. — The  common  or  large 
nettle  is  known  by  grievous  experience  to  every  one, 
though  perhaps  you  have  never  yet  inquired  whence 
the  pain  arises  from  touching  it.  The  sting  is  not, 
like  a  pin  or  needle,  solid  throughout,  but  is  hollow 
at  the  centre  and  perforated  at  the  point;  and,  when 
touched,  it  is  not  only  sharp  enough  to  pierce  the  skin, 
but  also  is  so  constructed  as  to  inject  a  particle  of  poi- 
sonous fluid  into  ihe  wound  it  makes,  and  this  is  the 
source  of  the  pain  which  follows.  The  wound  itself 
is  so  minute  that  it  would  scarcely  be  felt ;  but  the 
poison  irritates,  inflames,  and  causes  the  well-known 
pain  alluded  to.  The  plant,  the  small  species  of 
which  sting  most  severely,  is  covered  all  over  with 
hairs;  but,  by  using  a  microscope  or  a  magnifying- 
fflass,  you  may  perceive  ihat  these  are  not  all  of  one 
kind,  some  being  perforated,  which  are  the  stings, 
whilst  others  are  not.  Each  sting  stands  upon  a  pe- 
destal, and  the  pedestal  performs  the  office  both  of 
gland  and  poison-bag.  ib. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT- 

The  District  of  Columbia,  in  which  is  situated 
the  city  of  Washing-ton,  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government,  is  a  tract  ten  miles  square,  embra- 
cing within  its  area,  the  confluence  of  the  east 
and  west  branches  of  the  noble  Potomac,  or 
Potowmak.  It  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
li.  1800,  by  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
at  which  time  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government 
was  transferred  thither,  from  Philadelphia.  It 
contains  about  40,000  inhabitants,  inchidin"-  about 
12,000  blacks,  one  half  of  whom  are  slaves.  It 
is  divided  into  two  counties,  Alexandria  and 
Washington,  and  contains  three  cities,  Washing- 
ton, Alexandria  and  Georgetown ;  the  whole  Dis- 
trict is  under  the  immediate  control  of  con- 
gress. 


Map  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Vicinity. 

The  city  of  Washington  is  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Potomac,  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  two  branches,  to  which  place  the  river  is  nav- 
igable for  ships  of   the  line. 

The  city  is  beautifully  and  extensively  laid  out, 
the  streets  all  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  and  crossing  each 
otiier  at  right  angles.  Besides  these  streets, 
avenues,  named  after  the  different  states  of  the 
Union,  traverse  these  rectangular  sections,  diag- 
onally ;  and,  like  some  of  the  streets  are  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  wide, 
handsomely  shaded  with  trees.  Many  of  them 
terminate  on  the  hill  on  which  the  Capitol  is 
situated,  and  diverge  like  rays  from  a  centre. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  upon  the 
Anacostia  or  east  branch  of  the  Potomac,  is  the  I 


navy-yard.  On  the  west  it  is  separated  from 
Georgetown  by  Rock  creek;  the  Potomac,  which 
separates  it  from  Alexandria,  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  more  than  a  mile  in  length. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  the  city,  its 
population  is  small,  being  only  about  20,000.  It 
appears  more  like  a  group  of  villages,  than  a 
continuous  city,  as  the  buildings  arc  in  clusters, 
principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Capitol, 
the  navy-yard,  and  Pennsylvania  avenue.  On  the 
latter  is  situated  the  president's  house,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  Capitol.  It  is  built  of 
freestone,  two  stories  high,  with  a  basement ; 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long  and  eighty-five 
feet  wide.  Near  it  are  four  spacious  brick  build- 
ings, containing  the  oflices  of  the  executive  de 
partment. 

THE  CAPITOL. 

This  magnificent  building  is  built  of  freestone, 
and,  like  the  president's  house,  painted  white. 
It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  consisting  of  a  cen- 
tre and  two  wings,  being  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  hisfh  to 
the  top  of  the  central  dome ;  each  wing  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  long,  and  seventy  feet  in 
height.  In  one  is  the  senate  chamber,  of  a  semi- 
circular form,  seventy-four  feet  long ;  in  the 
other  the  hall  of  representatives,  of  the  same  shape, 
ninety-five  feet  long  and  sixty  in  height. 

Under  the  central  dome  is  the  rotunda,  ninety 
feet  in  diameter,  and  ninety-six  feet  in  height. 
It  is  constructed  of  white  marble,  and  the  floor 
beautifully  tessilated  with  the  same  material,  giv- 
ing an  imposing  effect.  It  contains  four  relievoes, 
representing  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  the  treaty 
between  Penn  and  the  Indians,  the  preservation 
of  Smith  by  Pocahontas,  and  the  adventure  of 
Boone  with  two  Indians.  There  are  also  four 
paintings  executed  by  Col.  John  Trumbull,  repre- 
senting the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne,  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis, 
and  Washington's  resignation  of  his  commission 
of  commander-in-chief.  An  appropriation  has  been 
made  by  congress,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the 
vacant  panels  in  the  rotunda  with  paintings,  one 
of  which  is  now  in  process  of  execution. 

In  the  west,  adjoining  the  rotunda,  is  the  libra- 
ry of  congress,  containing  about  16,000  volumes. 
They  are  in  a  hall  ninety-two  feet  long,  thirty- 
four  wide,  and  thirty-six  feet  high.  Opposite  the 
east  front  is  Capitol  square,  containing  twenty-  l 
two  acres,  and  within  the  area  on  the  west  front,  ' 
is  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
gallant  naval  officers  who  fell  at  Tripoli  in  1804.  I 
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ON  CROSSING  THE  ALLEGHANIES. 

BY    MRS.    LAURA    M.    THRUSTON. 

The  broad,  the  bright,  the  glorious  West, 

Is  spread  before  me  now  ! 
Where  the  gray  mists  of  morning  rest 

Beneath  yon  mountain's  brow  ! 
The  bound  is  past — the  goal  is  won — 
The  region  of  the  setting  sun 

Is  open  to  my  view. 
Land  of  the  valiant  and  the  free — 
My  own  Green  Mountain  land — to  thee, 

And  thine,  a  long  adieu ! 

I  hail  thee.  Valley  of  the  West, 

For  what  thou  yet  shall  be ! 
I  hail  thee  for  the  hopes  that  rest 

Upon  thy  destiny ! 
Here — from  this  mountain  height,  T  see 
Thy  bright  waves  floating  to  the  sea, 

Thine  emerald  fields  outspread. 
And  feel  tli;it  in  the  book  of  fame, 
Proudlv  shall  thy  recorded  name 

In  laier  days  be  read. 

Yet  while  I  gaze  upon  thee  now, 

All  glorious  as  thou  art, 
A  cloud  is  resting  on  my  brow, 

A  weight  upon  my  heart. 
To  me — in  all  thy  youthful  pride — 
Thou  art  a  land  of  cares  untried. 

Of  untold  hopes  and  fears. 
Thou  art — yet  not  for  thee  I  grieve ; 
But  for  the  far-off  land  I  leave, 

I  look  on  thee  with  tears. 

O !  brightly,  brightly,  glow  thy  skies. 

In  summer's  sunny  hours  ! 
The  green  earth  seems  a  paradise 

Arrayed  in  summer  dowers  ! 
But  oh  !  there  is  a  land  afar. 
Whose  skies  to  me  are  brighter  far 

Along  the  Atlantic  shore  ! 
For  eyes  beneath  their  radiant  shrine, 
In  kindlier  glances  answered  mine — 

Can  these  their  light  restore? 

Upon  the  lofty  bound  I  stand, 

That  parts  the  East  and  West; 
Before  me — lies  a  fairy  land  ; 

Behind — u  home  of  rest ! 
Here,  hope  her  wild  enchantment  flings. 
Portrays  all  bright  and  lovely  things, 

My  footsteps  to  allure — 
But  there,  in  memory's  light,  I  see 
All  that  was  once  most  dear  to  me — 

My  young  heart's  cynosure  ! 


OUR  COUNTRY'S  CALL 

Raise  the  heart — raise  the  hand ; 
Swear  ye  for  the  t/lorious  cause — 
Swear  by  Nature's  holy  laws, 

To  defend  your  Father-land. 
By  the  glory  ye  inherit — 

By  the  name  'mid  men  ye  bear — 
By  your  country's  freedom,  swear  it — 

By  the  Eternal— this  day  swear! 
Raise  the  heart — raise  the  hand ; 

Fling  abroad  the  starry  banner — 

Ever  live  our  country's  honour ; 
Ever  bloom  our  native  land. 

Raise  the  heart— raise  the  hand; 

Let  the  earth  and  heaven  hear  it ; 

While  the  sacred  oath  we  swear  it- 
Swear  to  uphold  our  Father-land! 

Wave,  thou  lofty  ensign  glorious. 
Floating  foremost  on  the  field, 

While  thv  spirit  hovers  o'er  us, 

None  shall  tremble — none  shall  yield. 

Raise  the  heart— raise  the  hand; 

Fling  abroad  the  starry  banner- 
Ever  live  our  country's  honour — 

Ever  bloom  our  native  land. 

Raise  the  heart — raise  the  hand ; 
Raise  it  to  the  Father  spirit. 
To  the  Lord  of  Heaven  rear  it ; 

Let  the  soul  'bove  earth  expand. 
Trtth  unwavermg— Faith  unshaken. 

Sway  eacii  action,  word,  and  will- 
That  which  man  hath  undertaken. 

Heaven  can  alone  fulfil. 
Raise  the  heart — raise  the  hand; 

Fling  abroad  the  starry  banner- 
Ever  live  our  coimtry's  honour — 
Ever  bloom  our  native  land. 


CHARITY. 
'  Nay,  thank  not  me,'  the  kind  one  said, 

'  'Tis  to  myself  I  've  given  ; 
Each  friendly  deed  like  this  I  make 

A  stepping-stone  to  Heaven  !' 


THE   PIONEERS   OF   OHIO. 

When  devoid  of  hope,  that  oasis  amid  the  arid 
desert  of  life,  man  is  a  being,  when  placed  in  dan- 
gers, who  is  to  be  dreaded.  When  hope  has  fled, 
despair  usurps  its  place,  and  none  despair  till  they 
behold  death,  as  'twere,  staring  them  in  the  face; 
and  when  life,  with  all  of  its  beautiful  shades  aitd 
colours  is  bleached  with  the  bitterness  of  ap- 
proaching death — 't  is  then  man  becomes  desper- 
ate ;  the  most  timid  have  then  done  deeds  of 
daring  which  were  alinost  incredible.  I  may  say 
that  hope  had  almost  forsaken  me,  when  I  beheld 
six  blood-thirsty  Indians,  with  loaded  guns,  and 
triggers  cocked,  waiting  for  a  sight  to  shoot  us 
dead.  From  my  companion's  appearance,  J  should 
judge  his  feelings  were  analagous  to  my  own.  I 
looked  at  him  but  once  when  behind  the  log,  but 
the  expression  of  his  face  was  so  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind,  that  as  long  as  memory 
lasts,  those  stern  and  determined  features  can 
never  pass  from  it.  His  face  was  pale,  but  not 
occasioned  by  fear,  for  Girty  never  felt  that 
sensation.  His  lips  were  firinly  compressed,  till 
the  blood  was  forced  from  them,  and  they  were  of 
an  ashy  paleness.  The  large  veins  of  his  dark 
face  were  swollen  till  ready  to  burst,  and  I  almost 
imagined  I  could  see  the  fire  sparkling  from  his 
dark  eyes,  as  he  cast  them  on  me  ;  and,  whispering 
through  his  clenched  fist,  bade  me  "  die  like  a 
man,  and  not  like  a  captive  wolf.* 

*  The  wolf,  as  soon  as  he  discovers  he  is  a  captive,  loses  all 
his  natural  feroritv  and  courage,  and  permits  himself  to  be  lee; 
by  a  rope  without  the  least  resistance. 
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We  had  now  become  desperate,  and  as  the  hope 
of  life  had  fled,  we  determined  to  die  lilie  war- 
riors. We  now  resolved  as  a  last  chance  to 
employ  a  deception,  which  has  since  saved  many 
lives.  Girty  took  his  cap,  which  was  made  of 
rackoon-skin,  and  slowly  raised  it  above  the  lotj  ; 
the  deception  was  not  observed,  for  six  shots  were 
immediately  firedatit,and  twoballspassedthroufih 
it.  I  fired,  and  an  Indian  fell ;  but  Girty  reserved 
his  fire,  lest  the  enemy  should  rush  up  with  their 
tomahawks.  This  kept  them  back,  for  none  ap- 
peared willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  good  of 
the  rest.  We  now  arose,  and  took  our  stand  be- 
tween two  trees,  where,  as  a  faint  o-limmer  of  hope 
beamed  on  us,  we  determined  to  conquer  or  die. 
A  silence  ensued,  only  to  be  broken  by  the  dealh- 
knell  of  one  human  bcinff.  One  of  the  Indians, 
bolder  than  the  rest,  left  his  hidintj-place,  and  took 
a  circuitous  route,  in  order  to  attack  us  in  the  rear, 
but  Girty's  unerring  aim  prevented  the  Indian 
from  running  but  a  few  steps,  when  he  fell  dead. 

We  had  now  four  Indians  to  contend  against, 
who  were  experienced  marksmen,  so  we  could  not 
yet  call  our  scalps  our  own  ;  but  the  skirmish  was 
unexpectedly  decided  ;  as  if  by  natural  consent, 
two  of  the  savages  left  their  trees,  and  started  on 
the  same  fatal  route,  and  with  the  same  intention 
of  attacking  us  in  the  rear,  which  their  comrade 
had  so  ineffectually  tried.  Here,  success,  which 
had  followed  in  our  path  from  the  moment  of 
starting,  again  visited  us;  although  the  Indians 
were  running,  we  killed  them  both.  Indians,  in 
all  their  skirmishes,  are  exceedingly  politic  ;  they 
never  waste  a  load  of  powder,  and  particularly 
when  their  own  lives  are  in  jeopardy.  When 
fighting  against  numbers  inferior  to  their  own, 
their  usual  practice  is  to  deliver  their  fire,  and 
finish  the  destructive  work  with  the  tomahawks; 
but  this  time  they  showed  an  uncommon  neglect 
of  their  usual  policy.  Two  Indians  were  yet  re- 
maining, who  could  have  rushed  upon  us  and  shot 
us  down,  but  by  some  strange  infatuation,  thej' 
sprang  from  their  hiding-places,  and  leaping  into 
the  pawpaw  thicket,  bounded  ofT,  yelling  most 
demoniacly,  leaving  four  of  their  comrades  upon 
the  ground.  We  loaded  our  guns  and  Avalked  to 
the  fallen  Indians,  but  one  fellow  who  was  shot 
through  the  hip,  suddenly  arose  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, and  fired  his  gun  so  quick  that  I  could  not 
get  out  of  the  range  of  his  shot ;  the  ball  passed 
so  near  me  as  to  tear  away  my  bullet  pouch,  and 
scatter  its  contents  upon  the  ground.  Girty  sprang 
upon  him  like  a  hungry  panther,  and  witb  one 
blow  of  his  fist  laid  him  upon  the  ground.  Wheth- 
er he  was  knocked  dead  or  animation  only  sus- 
pended I  cannot  say  ;  but  if  the  latter  was  the 
case,  he  undoubtedly  found  himself  minus  a  scalp. 
The  others  were  dead,  and  we  took  their  scalps, 
that  we  might  gaze  upon  them  while  speaking  or 
thinking  of  my  family.  We  hurried  on  our  jotir- 
ney,  and  soon  came  to  the  track  of  the  hurricane 
which,  although  not  over  fifty  yards  wide,  requir- 
ed at  least  one  hour's  hard  labor  to  cross.  We 
walked  briskly  on,  when  a  large  buck  passed  a  few 
yards  ahead  of  us  ;  this  temptation  was  irresisti- 
ble ;  I  fired  at  it,  and  it  fell  bounding  about  one 
hundred  yards.  While  Girty  skinned  it,  I  prowled 
about   within  sight,  that   I  might  anticipate  any 


savage  who  might  h;<ve  been  attracted  by  the 
crack  of  the  gun.  ^^  bile  thus  engaged,  I  heard 
the  barking  ofa  dog,  which  was  almost  inaiidible 
from  its  distance,  but  the  barking  became  moment- 
arily louder,  till  the  animal  appeared  just  behind 
a  swelling  ground  in  front  of  me.  Instantly  the 
idea  struck  me  that  the  Indians,  by  means  of  this 
dog,  were  trailing  us,  and  could  not  be  far  off.  I 
stepped  behind  a  tree  and  cocked  my  gun,  that  I 
might  shoot  the  dog  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  but 
what  was  my  astonishment  to  discover  that  the 
animal  was  Girty's  own  dog.  This  dog  had  been 
tied  up  securely  when  we  left  home,  but  he  had 
broken  loose,  and  had  tracked  us  through  our 
ramified  walks  till  he  overtook  us.  That  he  had 
followed  our  trail  was  evident  from  the  fact  of 
his  skin  being  still  wet  from  crossing  Jlad  river, 
which  was  in  an  opposite  direction  from  Losanli- 
ville,  now  Cincinnati. 

After  hanging  our  buck  above  the  reach  of 
wolves,  we  continued  our  course.  The  land  now 
became  low,  and  in  many  places  swampy  ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  giant  oak,  which  wc  had  looked  upon 
for  the  last  few  days,  we  now  saw  nothing  but  the 
low  scrub  oak,  and  a  few  bushes,  which  were  the 
last  of  the  prairie  shrubs.  We  now  whooped  and 
sung,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  without  constraint, 
for  we  had  left  the  Indian  ground,  where  danger 
was  less  to  be  feared.  But  we  soon  encountered 
a  foe  which  was  quite  as  dangerous  as  the  red 
men  whom  we  avoided.  As  we  advanced,  and 
while  I  was  listening  to  a  song  which  Girty  was 
roaring  out  to  the  extent  of  his  voice,  our  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  peculiar  barking  of  our  dog  ; 
we  were  certain  by  the  barking  that  Tray  had 
discovered  no  common  enemy,  for  the  barking 
was  continued  and  violent — between  a  howl  and 
his  natural  voice.  We  both  ran  toward  the  noise, 
keeping  as  much  as  possible  behind  the  trees,  for 
we  had  become  cautious  since  our  brush  with  the 
Indians.  When  within  twenty  steps  ofa  towering 
sycamore,  which  looked  like  the  patriarch  of  the 
woods  among  the  small  scrub  oak,  we  beheld, 
crouched  in  a  fork,  a  large  panther,  which,  from 
appearances,  was  preparing  to  spring  upon  us. 
We  had  ran  within  a  few  feet  of  the  tree  before  we 
were  aware  of  the  animal  we  had  to  deal  with,  but 
his  glaring  and  fiery  eyeballs  were  sufficient  to  ap- 
prize us  that  we  were  in  imminent  danger.  Girty 
ran  back  the  way  we  came,  and  thus  avoided  the 
danger,  but  I  ran  directly  under  the  tree,  in  order 
to  hide  behind  a  small  tree  which  grew  beyond  ; 
but  the  enraged  animal  sprang  from  his  retreat  as 
I  passed,  and  in  his  fall  struck  me  with  his  paw. 
The  blow  was  given  with  such  force  that  I  was 
knocked  upon  the  ground,  and  before  I  could  re- 
gain my  feet,  the  animal  sprang  tipon  me  with  a 
deafening  yell,  and  seized  me  with  his  fangs  by 
the  shoulder.  Few,  I  doubt,  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  examining  the  teeth  of  an  animal  with  such 
close  scrutiny  as  I  then  had.  His  large  jaw  lap- 
ped over  my  shoulder,  and  was  so  near  my  face 
that  his  long  whiskers  were  thus  into  my  eyes.  I 
was  unable  to  wield  a  weapon  ;  but  my  "brave 
comrade,  like  a  true  man,  was  advancing  to  my  aid. 
He  could  not  shoot  for  fear  of  wounding  me  ;  but 
there  was  no  time  for  hesitation,  and  dropping  his 
gun  he  drew  his  knifr  and  struck  it  to  the  handle 
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in  the  animal's  hide.  This  treatment  onlyprovoked 
the  panther,  and  he  gnawed  the  bone  of  my  shoul- 
der till  it  cracked  as  if  it  Avas  breaking.  The  dog, 
to  make  things  worse  now  got  hold  of  my  arm, 
and  probably  thinking  he  was  doing  me  an  essen- 
tial service,  shook  it  violently.  After  some  strug- 
gling 1  got  my  left  arm  loose,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  panther  let  go  his  hold,  and  attacked  Girty 
with  a  fury  which  was  only  equalled  by  the  readi- 
ness with  which  Girty  repelled  his  attack.  The 
dog  now  caught  the  animal  by  the  hind  leg,  when 
he  turned  about  and  ran  up  the  tree  ;  he  again 
took  his  station  in  the  large  fork,  but  we  had 
learned  a  salutary  lesson,  and  we  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance. It  was  now  nearly  dark,  which  enabled 
us  to  see  his  glaring  eye-balls  glistening  like  two 
coals  of  fire,  and  his  low  growls  and  hisses  gave 
us  a  prophetic  hint  not  to  venture  too  near.  The 
blood  from  the  wound  which  Girty  had  given  him, 
bled  profusely,  and  trickling  down  the  tree,  form- 
ed a  long  red  line  of  coagulated  blood ;  but  the 
wound  appeared  only  to  have  rendered  him  more 
furious,  and  he  now  lashed  his  tail  against  the 
tree,  and  tore  the  long  strips  of  bark  from  it  with 
his  claws,  while  his  red  eyeballs  rolled  in  their 
sockets,  and  his  terrific  appearance  was  not  di- 
minished by  his  long  teeth,  which  1  knew  to  be  as 
sharp  as  needles. 

The  dog  still  kept  a  continual  howling,  which 
1/ith  the  growls  and  screams  of  the  panther,  made 
most  sonorous  music,  and  the  concert  was  assist- 
ed by  a  large  owl  which  sat  upon  the  same  tree, 
and  now  sang  out  a  long  and  dismal  hoot,  proba- 
bly surprised  at  being  thus  disturbed  in  her 
slumbers.  We  were,  doubtless,  the  first  tliat 
woke  the  echo  of  a  human  voice  in  that  wilder- 
ness. At  the  time  these  incidents  transpired, 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  paint,  Ohio  was  a 
continuous  wilderness,  which  had  never  been 
trodden  but  by  the  aborigines,  who  considered 
themselves  as  lords  of  the  soil,  and  truly  they 
were,  till  their  avaricious  white  neighbors  drove 
them  from  it.  Formerly  the  Miami  valley  was 
inhabited  but  by  the  bear,  the  deer,  and  other 
wild  animals,  and  it  was  many  years  after  ere  the 
echo  of  axes  disturbed  the  stillness  which  had  re- 
mained unbroken  for  ages — but  improvements 
will  go  on  so  long  as  that  restless  spirit  of  emi- 
gration is  stirring  within  human  breasts.  The 
haunts  which  I  then  frequented  to  obtain  my  win- 
ter's venison,  have  since  been  turned  up  by  the 
ploughman  ;  if  I  go  to  look  at  some  favorite  deer- 
lick,  I  find  some  goods,  store  or  tavern,  and  the 
busy  bustle  incident  to  town  life  all  around  me. 
Even  "Flat  Fork,"  that  desolate  and  almost  im- 
inhabitable  wilderness,  has  been  encroached  upon 
by  the  settler,  but  its  subtile  miasmas  will  for  ever 
prevent  its  being  cultivated,  for  it  is  a  huge  reser- 
voir  of  agues  and  fevers,  which,  to  those  who 
value  health,  Avill  ever  prevent  cultivation. 

We  now  began  in  earnest  to  prepare  for  the 
death  of  the  panther;  my  arm  was  so  lacerated  that 
I  could  not  raise  a  gun  to  my  shoulder,  but  Girty, 
who  was  probably  a  better  shot  than  myself,  now 
took  a  deliberate  aim  and  fired.  The  ball  passed 
through  the  beast;  he  sprang  high  into  the  air, 
and  fell  midway  between  us  and  the  tree.  He 
ivas  disabled  from  running,  but  not  dead,  which 


our  dog  discovered  to  his  sorrow.  As  soon  as 
the  animal  fell,  the  dog  ran  at  him,  but  received 
a  blow  from  his  huge  paw,  which  struck  his  ear, 
and  stunned  him  so  that  he  lay  apparently  dead 
for  some  minutes.  My  gun  was  yet  loaded,  which 
Girty  cocked,  and  cautiously  advancing  sufficient- 
ly near  to  shoot — the  ball  passed  between  his 
eyes,  his  head  fell  between  his  fore-paws,  and 
even  after  death  his  eyes  still  glared  with  that  in- 
veterate hate  which  they  did  while  living.  As  the 
gun  cracked,  the  dog  revived  from  the  stunning 
which  he  had  received,  and,  like  a  true  hero, 
mounted  the  panther's  back,  and  in  his  fury  for 
revenge,  did  not  appear  to  have  discovered  the 
animal  was  dead,  till  he  had  shook  him  sometime 
by  the  neck.  We  built  a  fire  on  the  spot  where 
we  had  gained  this  our  third  victory,  and  exam- 
ined my  arms.  The  animal's  teeth  had  penetrated 
to  the  bone,  but  had  not  broken  it.  We  bound  up 
the  wound  with  a  handkerchief,  and  skinned  our 
panther.  He  measured  from  the  nose  to  the  tip 
of  the  tail  seven  feet  nine  inches,  and  his  claws 
were  nearly  ten  inches  in  length. 

Uentleman's  Magazine. 


ANECDOTE  OF  WASHINGTON. 
When  the  American  troops  were  quartered  at 
Newburg,  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
the  soldiers  were  stirred  up  to  rebellion  against  the 
government  by  the  famous  anonymous  letters,  which 
it  has  since  been  ascertained  were  written  by  Gene- 
ral Armstrong,  then  a  major  in  the  army.  General 
Washington  convened  the  officers,  for  the  purpose 
of  addressing  them  on  this  subject,  and  calming  the 
tumult  which  was  beginning  to  rage  in  their  bosoms. 
He  held  a  paper  in  his  hand  on  which  the  remarks 
he  intended  to  make  were  written  ;  and  then  it  was, 
that  finding  himself  unable  to  read  without  assis- 
tance, as  he  was  drawing  his  spectacles  from  his 
pocket,  that  unpremeditated  expression  broke  trom 
him  ;  one  of  the  most  pathetic  that  ever  fell  from 
human  lips  ;  'Fellow  citizens,'  said  he,  '  you  perceive 
that  I  have  7iot  only  grown  gray  but  blind  in  your 
service.'  The  effisct  of  this  remark  was  electrical. 
No  bosom :  no  eye  was  proof  against  it. — Boston 
Mercantile  Jour. 


A  Curious  Historical  Fact. — The  first  rough 
model  of  a  steamboat,  made  by  Fulton,  in  New  York, 
was  cut  out  of  a  shingle,  shaped  like  a  mackerel,  with 
the  paddles  placed  further  in  front  than  behind,  like 
the  fins  of  a  fish.  The  paddle  wheel  had  been  first 
put  in  the  rear,  on  the  sculling  principle,  but  was 
abandoned,  on  consulting  with  Mr.  Greenwood,  the 
well  known  Ingenious  dentist  of  New  York,  now  de- 
ceased, in  whose  possession  the  model  remained  for 
many  years. — Old  Admiral  Laudais,  who  many  of 
our  readers  re<:ollect  as  the  enemy  of  Paul  Jones, 
was  also  in  frequent  consultation  with  Greenwood 
at  the  time.  He  recommended  the  paddle  wheel  to 
be  placed  in  the  stern,  and  to  be  moved  by  a  tunnel 
shaped  sail,  which  was  to  catch  the  wind  even  when 
it  blew  directly  ahead,  and  thus  communicate  the 
power  by  reaction  tp  the  wheel. 
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I  constitution — a  wonderful  era  in   the  nistory  of  the 
liberties  of  man — Mr.  Madison  was  elected  a  inem- 
The  engraving  on  the  opposite  page  represents    her  of  the  first  congress,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  seat  of  the  late  lamented    Ex-president   Mad 


MONTPELIER 


ISDN. 

MoNTPELiER  is  about  four  miles  distant  from 
Orange  courthouse.  On  approaching  it  from  the 
north,  you  turn  to  the  left  on  leaving  the  main  road, 
and  after  proceeding  through  a  wood  about  a  mile, 
the  mansion  of  the  ex-president  may  be  seen  a  mile 
distant,  situated  on  a  slight  eminence.  It  is  a  large 
brick  building,  composed  of  a  main  body  and  two 
wings.  In  front  of  the  body,  is  a  portico  of  wood, 
painted  white,  which  is  supported  by  four  lofty  Do- 
rick  pillars.  The  interiour  of  the  house  is  furnished 
with  plain,  but  rich  furniture,  and  ornamented  with 
busts  and  pictures  ;  in  ilie  right  wing  is  a  library  of 
rare  and  valuable  books,  and  a  cabinet.  In  the 
rear  of  the  mansion  is  an  extensive  lawn :  after 
crossing  this,  you  come  to  the  garden,  which  con- 
sists of  several  acres  of  ground,  laid  out  with  ele- 
gance and  taste,  and  contains  a  great  number  ol 
native  plants  and  exoticks,  and  an  abundance  of 
grapes. 

Here,  on  tlie  twenty-eighth  of  June,  1830,  ihi 
venerable  Madison  ex|)ired,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-seven,  lamented  deeply  by  his  numerous 
friends,  and  by  the  whole  American  people,  as  a 
national  loss.  The  following  sketch  of  his  life  is 
from  the  pen  of  one  who  had  passed  many  pleasant 
hours  in  his  society,  and  is  copied  I'lom  the  New 
York  Mirror : — 

"  Great  occasions  produce  great  men.  The  records 
of  our  own  country  bear  testimony  to  this  truth.  In 
the  early  and  in  the  later  ages  of  her  struggles,  there 
were  not  wanting  men  to  advise  and  to  act  for  a 
nation's  welfare.  Among  those  who  have  acted  a 
conspicuous  part  in  building  up  our  political  and 
civil  institutions,  for  more  than  sixty  years,  was 
James  Madison,  who  lias  lately  sunk  to  rest,  full  of 
years  and  honours. 

"  Mr.  Madison  was  by  birth  a  Virginian,  and  wholly 
educated  in  this  country.  He  was  intended  for  a 
statesman  from  his  youth,  and  made  himself  master 
of  constitutional  law,  when  it  was  hardly  known  as 
a  science  either  in  England  or  in  this  country.  He 
was  born  on  the  sixteenth  of  March,  1751,  and,  of 
course,  was  in  all  the  ardour  and  freshness  of  youth 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revohition.  In  1775,  Mr. 
Madison  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
and  at  that  early  age,  was  distinguished  for  his  maturity 
of  understanding  and  sage  prudence.  He  was  soon 
appointed  one  of  the  council  of  the  state.  During 
the  whole  eventful  struggle,  James  Madison  had  the 
confidence  of  the  state  of  Virginia  ;  and,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  her  legislature,  was  listened  to  with  profound 
attention  when  he  brought  forward  sundry  resolu- 
tions for  the  formation  of  a  general  government  for 
the  United  States,  based  upon  the  inefficiency  of  the 
old  confederation.  From  these  resolutions  grew  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  stales,  who, 
in  conclave,  prepared  a  form  of  a  constitution  to  be 
submitted  to  the  several  states  for  their  discussion, 
approbation,  and  adoption.  Mr.  Madison  was  a 
member  of  this  convention,  as  a  delegate  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
that  enlightened  body,  of  which  Washington,  his 
colleague,  was  president.     On  the  adoption  of  this 


setting  the   machinery   in   motion.     At   this  period 
piiblick  opinion  was  greatly  agitated  by  the  crude 
and   false  opinions   scattered  through  the   country, 
through  the  medium  of  the  opposition  presses ;  this 
was  grievous  to  the  friends  of  the  constitution,  and 
three  mighty  minds,  Jay,   Hamilton,  and  Madison, 
formed  a  holy  alhance  to  enlighten  the  people  upon 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  constitution,  and  breaking 
through  the  host  of  the  Philistines,   drew  the  pure 
waters  of  truth  for   the  good  of  the  people.     The 
essays    from    the    pens    of    these    worthies,    were 
collected    in    a    volume,    called    the     Federalist, 
which  now  stands  a  monument  of  the  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  that  age.      In  the    debates  of  the   first 
congress,  Mr.  Madison  took  a  large  share.     It  was 
an  illustrious  assemblage  of  patriots,  among  whom 
there  often  arose  a  difl'erence  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
political  policy,  but  all  were  lovers  of  their  country, 
and    labouring   for   her    best    interests.      Here    Mr. 
Madison   acted   with  the  Cabots  and  the   Ames'  of 
the  east,  in  perfect  harmony.     It   was  reserved  for 
an  afterage  to  feel  the  witherin-j;  effects  of  party- 
feuds,     'rhese    were   hardly  discovi^red   as  long  as 
the  father  of  his  country  filled  the  presidential  chair. 
In  the  administration  of  his  successor,  a  separation 
into  parties   took   place,   and   Mr.   Madison   ranked 
himself  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  party. 
During  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Jell'trson,  Mr.   Mad- 
ison was  secretary  of  state,  and  sustained  that  office 
with  singular  ability.     He  held  a  ready  pen,  had  a 
clear,  philosophical  perception  of  the  great  principles 
on    which    the    government    professed   to   act,    and 
could  readily  produce  a  defence  of  the  course  pur- 
sued.    No  secretary  ever  did,  or  ever  will  do  more 
by  force  of  argument,  than  Mr.  Madison,  while  sup- 
porting the  measures  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

"  In  March,  1809,  Mr.  Madison  became  president 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  stormy  period. 
France  and  England,  in  their  fierce  struggles  for 
mastery,  forgot  the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  and 
outraged  our  independence.  Insult  followed  insult 
from  both  countries,  for  the  three  first  years  of  his 
adininislration  ;  but  he  was,  from  the  very  elements 
of  his  nature,  inclined  to  peace,  and  had  not  urged 
preparations  for  war.  In  1812,  war  was  declared 
without  preparation,  and  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  had  a  difficult  task  to  perforin.  A  powerful 
part  of  the  people  were  opposed  to  the  war,  some 
for  one  reason,  and  some  for  another,  and  it  required 
no  small  degree  of  moral  courage,  to  steer  the  ship 
of  state  at  such  a  crisis.  Mr.  Madison  was  not  a 
military  chieftain,  and  took  no  pleasure  in  the  glories 
of  a  victory,  no  farther  than  they  were  beneficial  to 
the  interests  of  his  country  ;  but  his  moral  courage 
was  of  the  highest  order,  that  which  arises  from  a 
consciousness  of  an  intention  of  doing  good.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  so  sagacious  a  statesman  as 
Mr.  Madison,  saw  some  of  the  blessings  that  were 
to  How  to  his  country  from  the  evils  of  war.  He 
knew  that  nations,  at  times,  hold  incorrect  opinions, 
and  that  the  rude  shocks  of  war  are  the  only  rem- 
edies for  these  errours.  The  war  had  its  dark  and 
bright  spots  on  the  tablets  of  fame,  but  its  results 
were  altogether  fortunate.  The  necessity  of  a  navy 
for  national  honour  and  protection,  anchored  itself 
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into  the  linn  bosom  of  e\ery  patriot,  with  such  a 
hold  as  to  ride  out  every  billow  and  whirlwind  of 
,  faction.  By  this  war  we  were  taught  that  no  nation 
could  ever  claim  to  be  independent  whose  resources 
were  confined  to  agriculture  and  commerce  alone. 
By  this  war  we  became  a  manufacturing  people  to  a 
respectable  extent ;  but  there  was  as  much  opposition 
to  this  as  there  was  to  the  war.  This  goes  to  show, 
that  It  IS  beyond  human  reason  to  foresee  what  may 
be  best  ;  but  all  will  agree  that  there  should  always 
be  wisdom  and  honesty  at  the  head  of  our  people  'to 
make  the  most  judicious  use  of  every  event. 

"  In  1 81 7,  when  the  reign  of  peace  was  established, 
Mr.  Madison  retired  to  his  farm  to  enjoy  the  serenity 
of  rural  life  ;  but  here  he  has  not  been  idle.     On  the 
death  of  :\Ir.  Jeflerson,  he  was  made  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and,  as   well  as  his  pre- 
decessor, took  a  deep  interest  in  the   prosperity  of 
(he  institution.     When  Virginia  called  a  convention 
to  alter  her  constitution,  .Mr.    Madison,  with  Chief- 
Justice     Marshall,    and    .\Ir.    Monroe,    were    found 
among  th«  sages  who  had  witnessed  the  birth  of  that 
constitution,  and  were  well   acquainted  with  its  ex- 
cellences and  defects,  and    were  good  judges  of  the 
best  forms   of  amendment.     Seven   or   eight  years 
ago,  a  bookseller  at  Washington,  got  up  an  edition 
ol  the  debates  in  the  several   conventions  called  by 
the   states  in   1787  and  1788.  to  deliberate  on  the 
adoption   of  the  constitution   of  the   United   States. 
Mr.  xVIadison  took  a  lively  interest  in  this  publication, 
and  aflbided   ihe   editor  all  the  information  that  he' 
possessed  upon  the  subject. 

"  -Mr.  Madison  was  unquestionably  the  leading 
member  in  the  Virginia  convention,  called  for  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
although  there  were  several  distinguished  men  among 
them.  This  body  was  ibrtunate  enough  to  have 
employed  a  reporter  of  eminence  for  the  occasion, 
which  was  not  the  case  in  many  other  states  ;  and 
what  the  Virginian  reporter  did  not  put  down  in  his 
notes,  Mr.  Madison's  minutes  and  recollections  most 
readily  supplied. 

"  In  the  convention  he  had  to  meet  the  blaze  of 
Patrick  Henry's  eloquence,  the  subtile  arguments  of 
•vlason,  and  the  chilling  doubts  of  Monroe ;  but  all 
were  overcome  by  the  clearness  of  his  views,  and 
the  force  of  his  reasonings.  Mr.  Madison  was  not 
an  orator  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  ; 
there  were  no  deep  tones  in  his  voice  ;  no  flashes  of 
a  fierce  and  commanding  eye  ;  no  elegant  gestures 
to  attract  the  beholder  ;  all  v/as  calm,  dignified,  and 
convincing.  It  was  the  still,  small  voice,  in  which 
the  oracles  of  God  were  communicated  to  the  proph- 
et. He  never  talked  for  the  love  of  display,  but 
simply  to  communicate  his  thoughts.  He  spoke 
3ften  in  debate,  when  earnest  in  his  cause,  but  was 
always  heard  with  profound  attention  ;  not  a  word 
of  his  speeches  were  lost.  He  was  so  perfectly 
master  of  his  subject,  that  he  had  nothing  to  correct 
in  a  retrospective  view  of  it,  and  was  so  well  under- 
stood, that  he  had  nothing  to  explain.  His  voice 
was  deficient  in  volume,  but  it  was  so  well  mod- 
ulated, that  its  compass  was  more  extensive  than 
that  of  many  speakers  of  stronger  lun<rs.  His 
conversation  was  truly  a  charm,  lie  was'familiar 
with  most  topicks,  and  he  loved  both  to  communicate 
and  recfive  information.  He  lived  in  times  when 
men  grew  up  witli  strung  prejudices  and  partialities  •  i 
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but  his  most  famihar  guests  seldom  heard  a  sentence 
tinged  with  them,  either  at  his  table  or  fireside  For 
nearly  twenty  years  he  has  been  daily  preparing  for 
I  the  change  of  worlds,  and  at  l:,st  sunk  mlo  the  arms 
I  of  death  in  as  peaceful  a  sleep  as  a  babe  on  -he 
bosom  of  his  mother.  Nature  and  religion  had 
cured  him  of  all  fears  of  the  grave ;  he  had  no 
dread  of  what  '  dreams  might  come  when  he  had 
shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil.'  He  had  rw)  enmities 
to  settle,  for  he  had  quarreUed  with  no  one  ;  he  had 
no  slanders  to  forgive,  for  no  one  ever  traduced 
him.  His  history  contains,  indeed,  a  miracle,  for 
there  has  not  been  one  of  mortal,  or  of  immortal 
birth,  who  has  acted  a  conspicuous  part  on  this 
earth,  but  James  Madison,  whose  private  reputation 
has  not  been  assailed." 


THE  POWER  OF  SONG.— Schillek. 
From  rocky  cleft  the  torrent  dashes ; 

Down,  down  he  comes  with  thunder-shock; 
The  sturdy  oak  beneath  him  crashes, 

And  after  rolls  the  loosened  rock. 
Amazed,  o'erjoyed.  wilh  awe  and  wonder 

The  traveller  stops  and  gazes  round  ; 
He  hears  the  all-pervading  thunder, 

But  cannot  lell  from  whence  the  sound. 
So  rolls  the  tide  of  Sonir,  for  ever, 
Where  mortal  foot  hath  wandered  never. 

Leagued  with  the  dreaded  powers  above  us, 

Who  darkly  spin  life's  slender  thread, 
Who  can  resist  his  power  to  move  us? 

Who  can  the  singer's  spell  evade  ? 
He  Hermes'  magic  wand  inherits. 

And  charms  the  heart  with  influence  soft, 
Down  to  the  realm  of  tortured  spirits, 

Or  bears  it  heavenward  aloft. 
On  Fancy's  airy  ladder  reeling, 
Swayed  to  and  fro  with  giddy  feeling. 

As  when  into  the  scene  of  pleasure 

Some  dread  disaster  slalks  along. 
With  giant-like,  unearthly  measure, 

And  scatters  terror  through  the  throng: 
He  strips  at  once  the  gay  delusion — 

This  stranger  from  the  other  world; 
The  masks  fall  off  in  d'ire  confusion; 

Earth's  greatness  to  the  ground  is  hurled  ; 
And  before  Truth's  all  conquering  mirror, 
Withers  each  work  of  sin  and  error. 

So,  every  earthly  burden  spurning, 

Man's  thoughts  at  Music's  bidding  rise; 
And  with  immortal  ardor  burning, 

W^ith  godlike  tread  he  walks  the  skies; 
The  gods  as  one  of  theirs  embrace  him; 

There  must  his  daily  iruubles  sleep; 
Thither  no  destiny  can  chase  him. 

Thither  no  earthly  thing  can  creep  : 
His  brow  is  smooth  ;  no  fear  alarms  him; 
He  knows  no  care  while  Blusic  charms  him. 

And,  as  the  boy,  wilh  hopeless  longing — 

When  stolen  freedom  yields  no  rest, 
But  home-thoughts  to  his  heart  keep  thronging, 

Flies  to  his  injured  mother's  breast; 
So  Music  has  the  power  to  charm  us. 

When  turned  from  nature's  simple  truth  ; 
From  cold  and  foreign  ways  to  warm  us 

AVith  the  old  feelings  of  our  youth. 
In  Nature's  arms,  O  !  there  we  rest  us, 
Where  freezing  forms  may  ne'er  molest  us. 
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MONTICELLO. 

The  engraving  on  the  opposite  pa?e,  represents 
a  view  of  Monlicello,  the  residence  ot  the  late  tx- 
Presidenl  Jefferson.  Our  drawing  is  from  a  cele- 
brated picture  by  that  distinguished  artist,  George 
Coolie,  Esq.,  of  Kichiiiond,  Va. 


"  Tlie  mansion-house  at  Monticello  was  built  and 
furnished    m   the    days  of  his    prosperity.       In   ns 
dimensions,  and  ornaments,  it  is  such  a  one  as  be- 
came   the  character    and   fortune  ot   the    man.     It 
stands  upon  an   elliptick   plain,    formed   by   cutting 
down  the  apex  of   a  mountain  ;   and  on   the   west, 
stretching  away  to  the  north  and   the  south   it  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  Blue  Kidge  lor  a   humlred  and 
fifty  miles,  and  brings  under  the  eye  one  o    tlie  hJ.J- 
est  and  most  beautiful  horizons  in  the  world  :   while, 
on  the  east,  it  pr.^senls  an  extent  of  prospect,  bound- 
ed onlv  by  the  sph.-ncal  form  of  the  earth,  in  which 
nature' seems  to  sleep  in  eternal  repose   as  i   to  form 
one  of  her  finest  contrasts  with  the  rude  and  rolling 
grandeur  on  the  west.      In    the  wide    prospect,   and 
scattered  to  the  north  and  south,  are  several  delach- 
ed  mountains,  which  contribute  to  animate    and   di- 
versify tlus  enchanting  landscape:  and  among  them, 
to  the  .souih,  WiUiss-s  mountain,  which  is  so  inter- 
estingly depicted  in  his  notes. 

From   this  summit,  the  philosopher  was  wont  to 
enjoy  that  spectacle,  among    the   sublunest  ol    na- 
ture's operations,  the  looming  of  the   distant  moun- 
lains-  and  to    watch    the  motions   of  the    planets, 
and   the  greater   revolution  of  the  celestial   sphere. 
From  this  summit,  too,  the  patriot  could  look  down 
with  uninterrupted  vision,  upon  the  wide  expanse  ol 
Ibe  world   around,  for  which  he  considered  himselt 
born  •  and  upward,  to  the  open  and  vaulted  heavens 
to  which  he  seemed  to  approach,  as  if  to  keep  him 
continually  in  mind  of  his  hisih  responsibility.     It  is 
indeed  a  prospect  in  which  you  see  and  (eel,  at  once 
that  nolhin^  mean  or  little  could  live.     It  is  a  scene 
fit  to  nourish  ihose  great  and  high-souled  principles 
which   formed   the  elements  of  his    character,   and 
was  a  most  noble  'and  appropriate   post,  for  such  a 
sentinel,  over  the  ri-ilits  and  liberties  ol  man. 

"  Approaching   the  house  on  the  east,  the  visiter 
instinctively   paused,   to    cast   around   one   thrdling  i 
clance  at  this  magiiificent  panorama  :  and  then  pass- 
ed to  the  vestibule,  where,  if  he  hml  not  been  previ- 
ously informed,  he  would  immediately  perceive  that 
he  was  entering  the  house  of  no  common  man.     In 
the  spacious  and  lofty  hall  which  opens  before  him, 
he  marks  no  tawdry  and  unmeaning  ornaments  :   but 
liefore,  on  the   right,  on  the  left,  all  around,  the  eye 
is  struck  and   sjratirted   with  objects  of  science  and 
taste,  so  classed  and  arranged  as  to   produce  their 
finest  effect.     On  one  side,  specimens  of  sculpture 
set  out,  in  such  order,  as  to  exhibit  at  a  coup  d\cil, 
the  historical  proeress  of  that  art,  from  the  first  rude 
attempts  of  the  aborigines  of  our  country,  up  to  that 
exquisite  and  finished  bust  of  the  great  patriot  him- 
self, from  the  master  hand  of  Caracci.     On  the  other 
side,  the  visiter  sees   displayed   a  vast   collection  of 
Indian  art,  their  paintings,  weapons,  ornaments,  and 
manufactures  ;  on   another,  an    array  of  the    fossil 
productions  of  our  country,  mineral  and  animal  ;  the 
polished    remains  of  those   colossal    monsters  that 
once  trod  onr  forests,  and   are  no  more  ;  and  a  vari- 


egated display  of  the  branching  honotirs  of  those 
'fnonarchs  of  the  waste,'  that  still  people  the  wilds 
of  the  American  continent. 

"  From  this  hall  he  was  ushered  into  a  noble  si- 
loon,  from  which  the  glorious  landscape  of  the  west 
aaain  burst  upon  his  view,  and  which,  within,  is 
hun<r  thick  around  with  the  finest  productions  of  the 
pencil— historical  paintings  of  the  most  striking  sub- 
jects from  all  countries,  and  all  ages  ;  the  portraits 
of  distinguished  men  and  patriots,  both  ol  Europe 
and  America,  and  medallions  and  engravings  in  end- 
less profusion.  ,       .      ,  .1 

"  While  the  visiter  was  yet  lost  m  the  contempla- 
tion  of  these  treasures  of   the  arts  and   sciences   he 
was  startled  by  the  approach  of  a  strong  and  sprightly 
step,  and  turning  with  instinctive   reverence  to  the 
door  of  entrance,  he  was  met  by  the  tall   and  anioia- 
ted,  and  stately   figure   of  the   patriot   himsell-his 
countenance  beaming  with  intelligence  and  benig- 
nity  and  his  outstretched  hand,  with   its  strong  and 
cordial  pressure,  confirming  the  courteous  welcome 
of  his  lips.     And  then  came  that  charm  of  manner 
and    conversation    that    passes    all    description— so 
cheerful— so   unassuming— so   free,  and   easy,  and 
frank,  and  kind,  and  gay-that  even  the  young  and 
overawed,  and  embarrassed  visiter  at  once  lorgot  his 
fears,  and  felt  himself  by  the  side  of  an  old  and  )a- 
miliar  friend.     There  was  no  effort,  no  ambition  in 
the  conversation  of  the  philosopher.     It  was  as  sim- 
ple and  unpretending  as  nature  itself.     And  while  in 
'  This  easy  manner  he  was  pouring  out  instructiou,  like 
liirht  from  an  inexhaustible  solar  fountain,  he  seemed 
continually  to  be  asking,  instead  of  giving  informa- 
tion     The  visiter  felt  himself  lifted  by  the  contact, 
into  a  new  and  nobler  region  of  thought,  and  became 
surprised  at  his   own    buoyancy    and    vigour.     He 
could  not,  indeed,  help  being  astounded,  now  and 
then,  at  those  transcendani  leaps  ot  the  mind,  which 
he  saw  made  without  the  slightest  exertion,  and  the 
ease   with    which  this  wonderful   man   played  with 
subjects  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  ot"  consider- 
ina  among  the  argumenta  crucs  of  the  intellect    And 
then  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  his   knowledge 
He  was  a  thorough  master  of  every  subject  that  was 
touched      From  the  details  of  the  humblest  mechan 
ick  art,  up  to  the  highest  summit  of  science,  he  was 
perfectly  at  his   ease,  and,  every    where  at  home. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  longer  any  terra  incognita  ot 
the  human  understanding  :  for,  what  the  visiter  had 
thouaht  so,  he  now  found  reduced  to  a  familiar  gar- 
den-walk ;    and   all   this  carried  off  so  lightly,   so 
playfully,   so  gracefully,  so   engagingly,  as  to   win 
every  heart  that  approached  him,  as  certainly  as  he 
astonished  every  mind."  Annual  Register. 


The  rackoon  grape  is  one  of  the  finest  of  our 
vines,  in  regard  to  the  luxuriance  ot  its  growth  Us 
tortuous  stem  ascending  the  tallest  trees  to  their 
summit,  while  its  branches  spread  out  so  as  to  en- 
twine the  whole  top.  I  have  seen  stems  that  meas- 
ured eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  branches 
often  extended  from  one  tree  to  another,  so  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  pull  down  a  plant  after  its  stem 
has  been  cut.  Its  flowers  perfume  the  woods.  1  he 
arapes  are  small,  hard,  and  very  acrid,  until  severely 
bitten  by  frost.  In  autumn  and  winter,  rackoons, 
bears,  opossums,  and  many  species  ol  birds,  leea 
upon  them.  Audubon, 
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RESIDENCES  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS.       I 

The  cut  on  p.  238  is  the  fifth  of  our  series  of 
views  of  the  Residences  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  and  represents  that  of  the  two 
Adamses.  It  is  situated  in  Quincy,  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  and  is  now  the  residence  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  who  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  a  ' 
puritan  patriarch  of  that  name  who  fled  from  En- ! 
gland  during  the  persecution  under  the  infamous 
Bishop  Laud,  the  Chaplain  and  adviser  of  Charles 
the  First.  The  farm  on  which  this  patriarch  set- 
tled in  1630,  has  been  transmitted  from  father  to 
son  through  successive  generations  till  the  pres- 
ent time.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  which 
the  original  settler  maintained,  have  been  handed 
down  in  all  their  purity,  unscathed  by  colonial 
difficulties  and  the  storm  of  the  Revolution.  No 
name  has  so  long  stood  conspicuous  in  the  annals 
of  our  Republic,  as  that  of  Adams,  and  we  now 
view  one  who  was  the  son  of  a  President,  and  a 
President  himself,  actively  engaged  as  a  legisla- 
tor in  the  inferior  branch  of  our  country's  coun- 
cils. 

It  was  Samuel  Adams  who,  in  connexion  with 
John  Hancock  and  a  few  other  choice  spirits, 
first  carried  into  execution  the  design  of  resisting 
British  oppression  and  of  lighting  an  altar-fire  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  western  hemis- 
phere. And  John  Adams,  the  father  of  the  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  mansion,  was  one  of  the  most 
active  and  influential  men  during  our  revolutionary 
struggle.  He  took  an  active  part  in  his  native 
state,  in  the  events  which  there  transpired  in 
first  opposing  the  usurpations  of  Great  Britain; 
and,  when  the  Colonies  united  in  a  bond  of  holy 
union  for  the  protection  of  their  dearest  interests, 
John  Adams  was  foremost  in  the  general  Congress 
as  a  firm  patriot  and  inflexible  friend  of  republi- 
can principles.  He  was  the  man  who  nominated 
Washington  to  the  post  of  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  armies,  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee chosen  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Next  after  Washington  he  was  chosen 
President  of  the  new  Republic,  and  through  a 
long  life  was  honored  and  beloved  by  his  country- 
men. Just  fifty  years  to  a  day  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  and  his 
fellow  committee-man,  Thomas  Jeflerson,  resign- 
ed up  their  spirits  to  the  God  who  gave  them,  and 
the  last  words  that  fell  from  his  dying  lips  were, 
Independence  forever  ! 

John  Q.  Adajis  has  also  been  actively  engaged 
in  public  life  from  earliest  manhood,  and  in  the 
brilliant  career  he  has  run,  has  honorably  sustain- 
ed the  noble  character  of  his  lineage — noble  not 
by  ancestral  heraldric  bearings  and  titled  names, 
but  for  public  and  private  worth,  and  every  virtue 
which  constitutes  the  character  of  the  patriot  and 
christian.     His  life  is  now  in  the  "  sere  and  yellow 


leaf  but  his  energies,  both  mental  and  physical 
are  but  little  impaired  by  age.  After  holding 
several  important  ofllces  of  trust,  he  was  chosen 
in  1824,  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
served  but  one  term,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gen. 
Jackson.  Since  then,  he  has  almost  constantly, 
from  year  to  year,  represented  his  district  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  office  he  now 
holds. 

The  following  notice  of  an  interesting  celebra- 
tion which  took  place  at  Quincy  a  few  years 
since  we  copy  from  one  of  our  public  journals. 

The  old  Church  at  Quixcy,  Mass.— The  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  gathering  of  this 
Church  was  celebrated  a  few  days  since,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  occasion  of  great  interest, 
though  as  it  fell  on  the  sabbath,  few  ceremonies 
were  observed.  A  Discourse  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lunt,  junior  pastor  of  the  society, 
a  hymn  furnished  by  the  Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams,  one 
of  the  members,  &c.  The  exercises  were  in  fact 
on  the  simple  plan  of  those  observed  one  century 
before,  when  the  Rev.  John  Hancock,  father  of 
the  illustrious  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  was  the 
sole  pastor  of  this  venerable  church.  This  gen 
tleman's  ministry  lasted  from  1726  to  1745.  The 
present  senior  incumbent,  Mr.  Whitney,  has  oc- 
cupied his  situation  about  forty  years. 

Many  circumstances  correspond  to  give  inter- 
est to  this  commemoration.  Mount  Wollaston, 
as  Quincy  was  first  called,  was  settled  as  early  as 
1625,  five  years  only  after  Plymouth,  and  five  be- 
fore Boston  ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  permanent  settlement  in  the  Massachusetts 
Colony.  Great  names  too  are  connected  with 
this  humble  institution.  We  are  told  by  the  Bos- 
ton Register  that  among  the  early  baptismal  rec- 
ords of  the  century  now  closed,  is  written  the 
name  of 

'  John,  son  of  John  Adams,' 
a  name  which  has  been  since  deeper  written  in  the 
history  of  our  nation  and  in  the  hearts  of  men 
The  church  counts  him  among  her  sons — his  fa- 
ther waited  at  her  table  ;  and  he  was  at  his  death 
her  oldest  member.  Rarely  was  he  absent  from 
the  services  of  the  Sabbath,  and  he  now  lies  be- 
neath the  stone  Temple  which  his  munificence 
endowed,  and  which  but  lately  has  risen,  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  centuries  which  have 
gone  and  the  future.  Inscribed  on  the  same  rec- 
ords, and  from  the  pen  of  the  same  pastor,  is  the 
name  of  '■'■John  Hancock  my  son." 

Ajrain,  it  appears  that  from  this  ancient  church 
in  July,  1767,  John  Quincy  Adams  received  the 
sign  of  baptism,  and  on  the  list  of  her  communi- 
cants his  name  is  enrolled.  Thus  has  this  little 
Society,  founded  in  feebleness,  nurtured  in  its 
bosom  two  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Union,  and 
the  President  of  that  glorious  body  which  issued 
the  Declaration  of  American  Independence.  To 
these  names  may  be  added  that  of  Quincy  also, 
hardly  less  distinguished.  Edmund,  thf  progen- 
itor of  ail  that  race,  was  one  of  the  earliest  mem- 
bers and  founders  of  this  Church. 

Those  of  our  readers  familiar  with  the  accus- 
tonned  observances  pf  our  New  England  brethren 
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on  llii'sc  Dccrisions,  will  be  prepared  to  hear  that  i 
the  p>iihii>  were  sung'  from  the  collection  pulilish-  i 
cd  at  Cambridge  in    1640,  by   Messrs.  Weld   and 
Eliot,  ministers  of  Roxbury,  and  Mather  of  Dor- 
chester,—the  tirst  book  printed   in   America,  and  j 
used    by    the    early  church.     The  Psalm   at  the 
close  of  the  afternoon  service,  was,  after  the  an- 
cient manner,  line  by  line,  alternately  read  and 
sung  by  the  minister  and  choir. 

The  following  is  the  hymn  written  for  the  oc- 
casion by  Hon.  John  Q.  Adams. 

THE  HOUR-GLASS. 

Alas  !  how  swift  the  moments  fly  ! 

How  flash  the  years  along  ! 
Scarce  here,  yet  gone  already  by  ; 

The  burden  of  a  song. 
See  childliood,  youth,  and  manhood  pass, 

And  age  with  furrowed  brow  ; 
Time  was — Time  shall  be,  drain  the  glass — 

But  where  in  time  is  now  ? 

Time  is  the  measure  but  of  change  : 

No  present  hour  is  found, 
The  past,  the  future   fill  the  range 

Of  Time's  unceasing  round. 
Where  then  is  now  \     In  realms  above, 

With  God's  atoning  Lamb, 
In  regions  of  eternal  love. 

Where  sits  enthroned  I  AM. 

Then,  Pilgrim,  let  thy  joys  and  tears 

On  Time  no  longer  lean  ; 
But  henceforth  all  thy  hopes  and  fears, 

From  earth's  aflcctions  wean. 
To  God  let  votive  accents  rise  ; 

With  truth,  with  virtue  live  ; 
So  all  the  bliss  that  Time  denies. 

Eternity  shall  give. 


TO  A  REDBREAST. 

Little  bird,  with  bosom  red. 
Welcome  to  itiy  liuruble  shed. 
Courtly  dames,  of  hir:h  degree, 
Have  no  rouiii  for  thee  or  me. 
Pride  and  plii-asure's  fickle  throng 
Notliinc  mind  Mn  idle  song. 
Daily  UL'nr  my  table  steal, 
While  I  p'ck  niy  scanty  ineal. 
Doubt  not,  little  ibnugli  there  be, 
V.ul  I'll  cast  a  cnimb  to  ihee  :  * 

Well  rewarded,  if  I  S|)y, 
Pleasure  in  thy  pbxncingeye — 
See  thee,  when  thou'st  eat  thy  fill, 
Plume  thy  brenst,  and  wine  thy  bill. 
Come,  my  feather'd  friend,  again  : 
Well  thou  ktiow'st  the  broken  pane. 
Ask  of  me  thy  daily  store  : 
Go  not  near  Avnro's  door. 
Once  within  his  iron  hall, 
Woful  end  shrill  thee  befall. 
.Savage,  he  would  soon  divest 
Of  its  rosy  plumes  thy  breast; 
Then,  with  solitary  joy. 
Eat  tnee,  bones  and  all,  my  boy. 


THE   SISTERLESS. 

BT  JOSEPH   L.    CHESTER. 

Iflltten  In  Uie  Allium  of  a  dead  sister,  immediately  after  the  decease 
of  anottier.l 


Sweet  sister !  art  thou  dead  1     I  seem  to  feel 

Thy  gentle  presence  near  me,  as  I  sit 
Within  the  room  where  I  was  wont  to  steal 


Ueside  thy  dying  couch.     Blest  visions  Bit 
Before  me,  as  the  sorrowing  tear  I  shed; — 
Surely,  sweet  sister !  thou  can'st  not  be  dead ! 


Thv  form  is  absent — I  no  longer  see 

Thy  gentle  face,  and  love-e.\pressing  eye. 

Whose  fondest  glance  was  often  turned  on  me, 
E'en  in  thy  hours  of  deepest  agony  : — 

And  yet,  canst  thou  be  dead,  when  day  and  night 

I  see  that  eye  in  all  its  meteor  light  1 


I  know  thy  lip  no  longer  meeteth  mine, 
In  those  long  kisses  of  ecstatic  love  ; 

Those  lips,  more  rosy  than  the  richest  wine, 
Have  found  another  object  far  above  : — 

And  yet,  I  fancy  oft  at  eve's  still  hour, 

I  feel  thy  kiss  in  all  its  burning  power. 


I  see  thee  in  the  slumb'rous  hour  of  night. 

When  sleep  hath  wrapped  ine  in  her  dreamy  wing ; 

I  see  thee  in  a  vision  blest  and  bright. 

And  press  thy  hand,  and  hear  thee  sweetly  sing  :— 

Surely,  sweet  sister  !  thou  canst  not  be  dead. 

When  such  blest  visions  on  my  sleep  are  shed. 


Alas  !   alas  !  I  have  no  sister  now  ! 

For  she,  on  whom  I  placed  my  every  trust , 
When  first  thou  left  me  here,  hath  died  as  thou. 

And  yielded  up,  like  thou,  her  form  to  dust. 
Her  soul  to  God  who  gave  it.     All  alone, 
I  breathe  upon  the  air  my  sorrowing  moan. 


I  have  no  sister  now  !    Oh  !  blame  me  not. 
If  from  mine  eve  I  cannot  keep  the  tear  ;^ 

A  sister's  love  can  never  be  forgot. 

And  she  to  my  lone  heart  was  doubly  dear. 

I  have  no  sister  now  !     Oh  !   let  me  weep. 

And  o'er  her  grave  my  lonely  vigils  keep. 


Oh  !  blame  me  not,  if  my  o'erburdened  heart, 
Be  almost  bursting  in  its  wild  excess. 

Alas  !  it  is  a  dreadful  lot  to  part 

For  ever  with  a  sister's  fond  caress — 

To  feel  no  more  her  kiss  upon  my  cheek — 

Nor  meet  her  glancing  eye — nor  hear  her  speak. 


Alas  !   I  am  a  lonely  being  now — 
Shut  out  for  ever  from  a  sister's  love. 

My  young  heart  hath  been  early  taught  to  bow, 
And  mourn  its  loss  as  doth  the  widowed  dove. 

Forgive  me,  then,  if  on  my  youthful  face. 
The  hand  of  sorrow  leaveth  many  a  trace. 


Forgive  me,  if  my  voice  no  more  is  heard 
To  breathe  the  merry  tones  of  former  Jays — 

And  blame  me  not,  if  grief  should  tinge  each  word  ; 
And  oh  !   forbear  within  iny  heart  to  gaze  ;— 

For  lowly  I  have  been  constrained  to  bow — 

Alas  !  alas  1  I  have  no  sister  now  ' 

New  York,  Scptembtr  20,  183S 
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VIEW  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Odr  readers  will  perceive,  that  we  have  been  am- 
ple in  our  illustrations  of  American  subjects,  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  work.  In  continuance  of  our 
design,  we  now  present  a  view  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  as  it  is,  from  a  beautiful  design  by  a  distin- 
guished artist :  and  as  farther  interesting,  we  also 
give  the  view  of  the  city  in  1673,  that  the  reader 
may  the  more  readily  perceive  the  radical  change  it 
has  undergone  since  then. 

To  that  highly  distinguished  gentleman.  Professor 
J.  W.  Francis,  we  are  indebted  for  the  extracts 
which  follow,  descriptive  of  the  great  Commercial 
Metropoliii  of  the  Union.  They  are  taken  from  an 
elaborate  and  minute  account  of  New  York  and  its 
institutions,  by  Dr.  F.,  published  in  Hinton's  United 
Slates,  Vol.  II.,  printed  in  1834. 

Nkw  Yoric  is  the  chief  city  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  the  most  populous  and  commerciiil  town 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  situate  on  York  Island, 
at  the  confluence  of  Hudson  and  East  rivers,  in  lat. 
40°  42'  45"  N.  and  74°  4'  W.  Ion.  from  Green- 
wich ;  or  3°  14'  15"  E.  from  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  island  is  essentially  primitive,  and  consists 
mainly  of  one  formation,  gneiss.  It  is  about  four- 
teen and  a  half  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  vary- 
ing in  breadth  from  half  a  mile  to  nearly  two  miles, 
comprehending  about  twenty-one  and  a  half  square 
miles.  The  limits  of  the  city  and  county  are  the 
same,  and  the  oidv  legal  subdivisions  are  the  wards, 
at  present  fifteen  in  number.  It  is  separated  on  the 
north  from  the  continental  part  of  the  state  by  Har- 
lem river  ;  from  New  Jersey  on  the  west  by  the 
river  Hudson  ;  from  Stalen  Island  on  the  south  by 
the  bay  or  harbour  ;  and  by  the  East  river  from 
Long  Island. 

The  city  of  New  York  was  originally  settled  by 
the  Dutch,  in  1614,  and  its  progress  has  been,  since 
the  revolutionary  war,  rapid  beyond  precedent,  in 
numbers,  wealth,  commerce,  and  improvements. 

According  to  the  researches  of  a  writer  on  Ameri- 
can Antiquities,*  Henry  Hudson  arrived  at  the  island 
of  Manhattan,  (York  Island,)  called  by  the  natives 
Manhadoes,  on  the  fourth  of  September,  1609,  then 
occupied  by  a  ferocious  tribe  of  Indians  ;  he  naviga- 


indced   the  only  cities  at  that  time  in  the  colony 

were  called  after  his  title. 

Richard  Blome,  in  his  book  entitled  "  The  Present 
State  of  his  Majesties  Isles  and  Territories  in  Amer- 
ica," printed  at  London,  in  1687,  in  discoursing  on 
these  occurrences,  thus  expresses  himself  ; — "  New 
York  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Hudson,  and  sold 
presently  by  him  to  the  Dutch,  without  authority 
from  his  sovereign,  the  king  of  England,  in  1608. 
The  Hollanders,  in  1614,  began  to  plant  there,  and 
called  it  New  Netherland  ;  but  Sir  Samuel  Argal, 
governour  of  Virginia,  routed  them  ;  after  which, 
they  got  leave  of  King  James  to  put  in  there  for  fresh 
water,  in  their  passage  to  Brazil,  and  did  not  offer  to 
plant  till  a  good  while  after  the  English  were  settled 
in  the  country.  In  1664,  his  late  majesty  King 
Charles  the  Second,  sent  over  four  commissioners  to 
reduce  the  colony  into  bounds,  that  had  been  en- 
croached by  each  other,  who  marched  with  three 
hundred  red  coats  to  Manhadees,  and  took  from  the 
Dutch  the  chief  town,  then  called  New  Amsterdam, 
now  New  York,  and  August  twenly-nine,  turned  out 
their  governour  with  a  silver  leg,  and  all  the  rest  but 
those  who  acknowledged  subjection  to  the  king  of 
England  ;  suffering  them  to  enjoy  their  houses  and 
estates  as  before.  Thirteen  days  after.  Sir  Robert 
Car  took  the  fort  and  town  of  Aurania,  now  called 
Albany  ;  and  twelve  days  after  that,  the  fort  and  town 
of  Arasapha,  then  Delaware  Castle,  manned  with 
Dutch  and  Swedes  ;  so  that  now  the  English  are 
masters  of  three  handsome  towns,  three  strong  forts, 
and  a  castle,  without  the  loss  of  one  man.  The  first 
governour  of  these  parts  for  the  king  of  England 
was  Col.  Nicols,  one  the  commissioners." 

Herman  Moll,  geographer,  who  published  in  Lon- 
don, in  1708,  the  British  Empire  in  America,  2  vols, 
8  mo.,  in  his  account  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
states  it  to  have  at  that  time  contained  one  thousand 
houses,  most  of  them  "very  well  built."  The  great 
church  [Trinity]  was  built  in  1695.  A  library,  he 
states,  was  erected  in  1700  ;  and  the  Dutch  built 
mills  to  saw  timber,  "  one  of  which  would  do  more 
in  an  hour  than  fifty  men  in  two  days."t  Tradition 
reports,  that  the  first  white  child  was  a  female,  of 
the  parentage  of  Isaac  Bedlow,  who  arrived  in  New 
York  in  1639,  as  secretary  of  the  Dutch  West  In- 
dia Company  ;  but  records  in  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society  affirm,  that  the  first  child  of  Euro- 
pean parentage  in  New  Netherlands,  was  a  Sarah 
Rapaelje,  daughter  of  Jan  Joris  Rapaelje,  born  June 
9,  1625.     The  limited  extent  of  settlements,  the  age. 


ted  as  high  as  Albany,  and  on  his  return  to  Holland  single  condition,  and  peculiar  pursuits  of  those  who 
transferred  his  right  of  discovery  to  the  Dutch,  who 
afterward  granted  it  to  their  West  India  company. 
The  latter,  the  next  year,  sent  ships  to  Manhattan, 
to  trade  with  the  natives.  In  1614,  a  fort  was  built 
by  the  Dutch  at  the  southwest  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  another,  called  Fort  Aurania,  at  Orange, 
where  Albany  now  stands,  which  was  settled  before 
the  city  of  New  Amsterdam,  (New  York  ;)  the  latter 
was  most  probably  not  permanently  occupied  until 
he  year  1619.  From  this  period  it  remained  in 
possession  of  the  Dutch,  until  the  conquest  of  the 
colony  by  the  English,  in  1664.  A  few  years  after, 
it  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  his  brother  James, 
Duke   of  York   and  Albany  ;  and  the  two  principal, 
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had   arrived   previously  to    1625,   may,   as   Moulton 
remarks,  be  justly  inferred  from  this  fact. 

The  earliest  aulhentick  record  extant  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  city,  is  of  the  date  of  1656,  when 
several  new  streets  were  laid  out,  and  a  plan  of  the 
town  sent  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  for  the  exami- 
nation and  approval  of  the  directors  of  the  West  In- 
dia Trading  Coinpany.  At  that  time  the  village  by 
the  name  of  New  Amsterdam  contained  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty  houses  of  the  humblest  descrip- 
tion, and  one  thousand  inhabitants,  including  the 
garrison.     Several   rough  engravings  of  the     city, 

t  Neither  of  these  authorities,  Blome  nor  Moll,  are  mentioned 
by  Holmes,  {Annals,)  copious  and  accurate  as  is  that  excellent 
author,     Thu  Oklmixon  cited  by  Holmes,  is  the  edition  of  1741 
the  work  of  Moll  and  Oldmixon  has  the  imprint  of  1708. 
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illustraiive  of  its  appearance  at  about  this  time,  and 
for  one  lumdreil  years  ufter,  are  preserved  among 
ihe  records  ol"  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
In  1686  the  first  charter  was  granted  which  was 
renewed  in  1730,  with  new  privileges. 

POPULATION    AT    DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 

1696,  4,302  1800,  60,489 

1731,  6,6-28  1810,  96,373 

1756,  10,381  1820,  123,706 

1773,  21,876  1825,  167,059 

1786,  23,614  1830,  203,007 

1790,  33,131  1832,  213,500 

Averaging  somewhat  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the 
entire  iiopulalion  of  the  state. 

The  most  compact  part  of  the  city  is  at  its  south- 
ern extremity,  whence  it  extends  on  the  north  side 
along  the  course  of  the  Hudson  river,  about  two  and 
three  ([uartcrs  of  a  mile,  and  along  the  East  river,  from 
the  southwest  angle  of  the  battery,  three  miles  ;  its 
circuit  about  eight  and  a  half  miles.  The  ancient 
irregularity  of  the  city  has  been  materially  corrected 
by  recent  improvements  ;  the  upper,  or  northern  parts 
have  been  laid  out  with  systematick  regularity. 
Many  of  the  streets  are  spacious,  running  in  right 
lines,  and  intersected  by  others  at  right  angles  ;  in 
short,  the  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  city  is 
laid  out  in  this  manner,  and  tliough  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement has  been  active,  and  at  a  tremendous  ex- 
pense here,  to  reduce  the  siie  of  New  York,  to  an 
entire  level,  there  is  a  gentle  ascent  from  Hudson  and 
East  rivers,  and  a  commanding  view  of  the  city 
is  afl'orded.  The  most  distinguished  streets  are 
Broadway,  commencing  at  the  Battery,  and  running 
north  by  east  nearly  three  miles,  Greenwich  street. 
Wall  street,  Pearl  street.  South  street.  Canal  street. 
Grand  street,  the  Bowery,  East  Broadway,  &c.,  &c. 
Besides  the  Battery,  a  delightful  promenade  at  the 
lowest  or  southern  portion  of  the  city,  there  are 
several  open  squares,  which  serve  the  important 
purposes  of  ventilation  and  health,  as  the  Park, 
Hudson  square, Washington  square,  Hamilton  square, 
Lafayette  place.  Union  place,  Clinton  square. 
The  approach  toward  the  city  on  the  north,  has 
also  been  made  more  advantageous  by  several  new 
roads,  denominated  avenues,  agreeably  to  a  plan  of 
the  late  Gouverneur  Morris  and  Ue  Witt  Clinton. 

The  materials  of  which  the  earlier  buildings 
of  the  city  were  constructed,  were  wood  and  bricks, 
imported  from  Holland.  The  style  of  architecture 
was  steep  roofs,  tiled  gables  to  the  streets  and  alleys 
between  the  houses.  Speaking  of  New  York,  in 
1681,  Blome  remarks,  the  town  is  large,  containing 
about  five  hundred  well-built  houses,  built  witli 
Dutch  brick,  and  the  meanest  not  valued  under  one 
hundred  pounds.  Of  this  latter  construction  not  an 
edifice  now  remains  ;  the  last  of  this  character, 
situate  in  Broad  street,  and  bearing  date,  according 
to  the  Dutch  fashion,  1698,  having  been  torn  down 
for  modern  architecture  in  the  spring  of  1831.  The 
wooden  edifices  are  comparatively  few  in  number, 
and  are  chiefly  located  in  the  suburbs.  The  modern 
taste  iu  building  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
brick,  though  a  few  houses  in  different  places  are 
constructed  either  of  granite,  free-stone,  or  of  mar- 
ble, obtained  within  the  neighbourhood.  The  prin- 
cipal streets   and  publick  buildings  and  stores  are 


lighted  by  gas,  under  the  management  of  the  Gas 
Light  Company,  which  went  into  successful  opera- 
tion in  1825. 

Bay  and  Harheur. — The  bay  and  harbour  of  New 
York  may  bo  classed  among  the  most  convenient 
and  beautiful  in  the  world  ;  the  banks  are  bold,  and 
the  bay  interspersed  with  many  handsome  islands  ; 
the  city  and  surrounding  land,  when  viewed  on  the 
bay  in  approaching  the  city,  present  a  scene  truly 
charming  and  picturesque,  and  excite  general  ad- 
miration. The  bay  may  be  estimated  at  nine  miles 
long  and  five  broad,  without  including  the  branches 
of  the  rivers  each  side  of  the  city.  From  the  ocean, 
Sandy  Hook,  to  the  city  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  is 
about  twenty  miles.  The  water  is  of  sufficient 
depth  to  float  the  largest  vessels,  and  ships  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  guns  have  anchored  opposite  tho 
city.  On  the  bar  at  Sandy  Hook,  the  depth  of  wa- 
ter at  high  tide  is  twsnty-seveu  feet,  and  at  low- 
water  twenty-one  feet ;  from  thence  to  the  city  the 
channel  has  a  depth  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet. 

In  describing  the  bay  of  New  York,  a  late  En- 
glish traveller  thus  writes  : — "  I  have  never  seen  the 
bay  of  Naples.  1  can  therefore  make  no  compari- 
son ;  but  niy  imagination  is  incapable  of  conceiving 
anything  more  beautiful  than  the  harbour  of  New 
York.  Various  and  lovely  are  the  objects  which 
meet  the  eye  on  every  side  ;  but  the  naming  of  them 
would  only  be  to  give  a  list  of  words,  without  giving 
the  faintest  idea  of  the  scene.  I  doubt  if  ever  the 
pencil  of  Turner  could  do  it  justice,  bright  and  glo- 
rious as  it  rose  upon  us.  We  seemed  to  enter  the 
harbour  of  New  York  upon  waves  of  liquid  gold  ; 
and  as  wo  dashed  past  the  green  isles  which  rise 
from  its  bosom  like  guardian  sentinels  of  the  fair 
city,  the  setting  sun  stretched  his  horizontal  beams 
further  and  further,  at  each  moment,  as  if  to  point 
out  to  us  some  new  glory  in  the  landscape." 

It  has  been  repeatedly  observed,  that  the  cold  of 
winter  has  less  effect  upon  the  waters  of  New  York 
harbour,  than  in  several  places  further  south.  The 
usual  tides  are  about  six  feet,  and  this,  with  the 
greater  rapidity  of  the  currents,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  prominent  cause  why  so  rarely  inconvenience 
is  experienced  from  the  formation  of  ice.  During 
the  severe  winter  of  1780-1,  the  harbour,  however, 
was  covered  by  a  bridge  of  compact  ice  ;  and  again, 
in  the  memorable  winter  1820-1,  the  harbour  and  the 
branches  of  the  two  rivers  were  obstructed  by  the 
same  cause  for  many  days.  At  this  time  the  inten- 
sity of  the  cold  was  manifested  by  the  thermome- 
ter ranging  several  degrees  below  0  of  Fahrenheit. 

According  to  the  reports  made  by  the  ward  asses- 
sors of  the  amount  of  real  and  personal  estate  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  it  has  been  stated  in  1828,  as 
personal,  thirty-six  millions  eight  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-nine thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars  ; 
as  real,  seventy-seven  millions  of  dollars.  In  1 829, 
as  personal  and  real,  somewhat  less  :  but  these 
estimates  must  be  deemed  as  entirely  too  low.  Ac- 
cording to  the  details  furnished  in  a  valuable  statis- 
tical work,  (The  New  York  Register,)  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  sev- 
eral counties  in  the  state  of  New  York,  for  the 
year  1833,  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  sixteen 
millions  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  dollars  ;  whereof  the  county 
of  New  York  embraced  as  real,  one  hundred  and 
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fourteen  millions  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars  ;  as  per- 
sonal, fifty-two  millions  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  thousand  six  hundred  and  twentv-six  :  total,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  millions  four  hundred  and 
ninety-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
dollars.  The  whole  of  the  bank  capital  in  the  city 
of  New  York  is  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
The  aggregate  capital  of  the  marine  and  fire-ensur- 
ance,  and  other  incorporated  companies,  may  be  put 
down  at  thirteen  millions  of  dollars.  According  to 
a  late  statement  made  by  Alderman  Stevens  to  the 
corporation,  when  on  the  discussion  of  the  report  in 
favour  of  introducing  pure  and  wholesome  water  into 
the  city ;  the  number  of  dwelling-houses,  stores, 
manufactories,  and  churches,  was  valued  at  seventy- 
five  millions  of  dollars;  the  merchandise  in  the  city 
at  fifty  millions  ;  hence,  the  total  value  of  buildings 
and  merchandise  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars.  But  this  estimate  may  be  safely 
doubled. 

The  New  York  City  Marble  Cemetery  is  situated 
in  the  block  of  ground  between  Second  and  Third 
streets,  the  Bowery  and  Second  Avenue.  It  is  250 
feet  in  length,  83  feet  in  breadth,  and  surrounded  by 
a  wall  of  solid  marble,  2  feet  thick,  22  feet  in  height, 
10  feet  under  and  12  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  the  top  covered  with  broken  glass  bot- 
tles. Within  these  walls  are  placed  156  vaults,  in 
four  ranges,  2  single  and  2  double,  and  these  also 
are  built  of  solid  marble.  There  is  also  within  these 
walls  a  dead  house,  built  of  solid  marble,  and  placed 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Opposite  to  this  cemetery  is  the  New  York  Mar- 
ble Cemetery,  situated  in  the  adjoining  block  of 
ground,  between  Second  and  Third  street,  and  First 
and  Second  Avenue.  It  is  450  feet  in  length,  92 
feet  in  width,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  solid  mar- 
ble, 2  feet  thick,  22  feet  in  height,  10  under  and  12 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Within  these  walls 
are  placed  288  vaults,  in  6  ranges,  the  same  as  in 
the  first  cemetery,  with  all  the  improvements  capa- 
ble of  being  made.  Each  vault  has  a  silver  gray 
stone  door,  composition  hinges  and  locks,  flagged, 
shelved,  and  coped  with  the  same  kind  of  stone. 
Every  vault  has  a  tablet  of  white  marble  placed  on 
the  wall  opposite,  giving  the  name  of  the  owner. 
Both  of  these  cemeteries  are  incorporated  by  the 
state  legislature,  for  the  burying  of  the  dead  for  ever, 
and  for  no  other  purpose  ;  freeof  taxation,  judgement 
and  execution  ;  made  personal  property,  and  trans- 
ferable by  stock,  the  same  as  bank  stock.  They  are 
placed  on  a  bed  of  dry  sand,  35  feet  above  any  spring 
of  water,  forming  a  complete  dry  cispool,  free  from 
mould  and  dampness,  which  is  so  usual  in  vaults 
built  of  brick,  red  or  blue  stone. 

The  diversified  forms  which  the  decay  of  the  hu- 
man body  after  death  assumes,  seems  to  be  no  less 
numerous  than  the  immense  variety  of  causes  by 
which  life  becomes  extinct.  The  evidence  of  this 
assertion  may  be  witnessed  by  any  one  who  will  en- 
ter a  vault  containing  many  bodies  deposited  therein 
at  different  periods,  more  or  less  remote,  and  observe 
the  materials  with  which  he  is  surrounded  :  season, 
age,  the  character  of  disease,  protracted  illness,  sud- 
den death,  &c.,  will  all  exercise  a  greater  or  less 


influence  in  facilitating  or  in  retarding  decomposition. 
The  deceased  subject  by  marasmus  will  longer  retain 
its  constituents  than  one  occasioned  by  dropsy,  for 
"  water  is  a  sore  decayer  of  the  dead  body."  If 
these  positions  be  correct,  we  may  account  for  the 
extraordinary  preservation  of  bodies  in  these  cemete- 
ries, by  adverting  to  the  dry  soil  they  occupy,  their 
structure  of  limestone,  &c.,  and  the  admirable  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  built.  Hence  they  possess 
advantages  which  are  denied  to  vaults  in  the  struc- 
ture of  which  similar  precautions  have  not  been  ob- 
served. In  reflecting  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
marble  cemetery  seems  to  cherish  the  lineaments  of 
our  mortal  remains,  one  feels  inclined  to  adopt  the 
language  of  old  Jeremy  Taylor  ;  "  after  all,  our  vaults 
are  our  longest  and  sincerest  mourners."  The  mar- 
ble cemeteries  were  projected  through  the  enterprise 
of  Perkins  Nicols. 


Literary  and  Scientifick  Societies. — There 
are  several  associations  in  New  York  whose  prom- 
inent object  is  the  promotion  of  general  and  scien- 
tifick knowledge.  The  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant: 

New  York  Historical  Society. — This  association 
originated  from  the  example  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  Its  commencement  was  in  1804, 
and  an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  in  1809. 
Its  professed  object  is  to  collect  and  preserve  what- 
ever is  best  calculated  to  illustrate  the  natural,  civil, 
political  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  slate  of  New  York  in  particular. 
That  the  society  has  not  been  unmindful  of  this  high 
trust,  its  extensive  and  unique  library  of  ten  thousand 
volumes,  embracing  materials  for  the  American  his- 
torian, its  cabinet  of  medals,  maps,  engravings,  and 
valuable  MSS.,  abundantly  evince.  It  has  publish- 
ed several  volumes  of  Collections,  illustrative  chiefly 
of  facts  and  circumstances  in  American  history.  Its 
most  efficient  founder  was  John  Pintard.  This  so- 
ciety has  recently  obtained  an  admirable  location  in 
Broadway. 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. — This  associ- 
ation originated  in  1814,  and  was  incorporated  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature  the  same  year.  It  has  pub- 
lished one  volume  of  transactions,  quarto,  which 
contains  among  other  matters  the  inaugural  discourse 
of  its  first  president,  De  Witt  Clinton,  LL.  D. 
The  second  volume,  part  first,  is  enriched  with  the 
results  of  Capt.  Sabine's  late  e.xperiments. 

Lyceum  of  Natural  History. — This  society  was  in- 
corporated in  1818.  It  possesses  a  valuable  cabi- 
net of  minerals,  an  herbarium  of  great  extent,  a  rich 
cabinet  of  zoology,  ichthyology,  &c.,  &c.  No  insti- 
tution in  the  state  has  so  ably  and  so  zealously  devo- 
ted itself  to  the  important  object  of  its  formation,  and 
its  printed  transactions,  in  several  volumes,  are  ex- 
tensively known  and  commended.  Its  most  distin- 
guished patron  was  the  late  Samuel  L.  Mitchill, 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.  who  long  held  the  office  of  president. 

Horticultural  Society. — Incorporated  in  March, 
1822.  This  association  has  eff"ectively  directed  its 
energies  to  the  best  means  of  improving  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  vegetable  productions,  and  to  the  accli- 
mation of  exoticks  of  an  esculent  nature.  It  has  ac- 
quired a  substantial  reputation  for  the  services  it  has 
rendered  horticultural  science.     A  periodical  journal 
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under  its  auspices  is  published  in  the  city.  The 
society,  besides  ordinary  members,  has  honorary  and 
corresponding  members. 

Academy  nf  Arts. — This  is  the  oldest  institution 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  was  commenced 
in  1801.  Among  those  who  suggested  the  plan  of 
tlie  uiKlertaking,  and  who  have  zealous!}'  patronised 
it,  might  be  enumerated  the  names  of  several  gen- 
tlemen of  the  first  importance  in  the  state.  The 
properly  of  this  association  consists  of  a  large 
collection  of  fine  paintings,  among  which  are  a  por- 
trait of  their  former  president,  Chancellor  Livings- 
ton, and  a  full-length  portrait  of  Benjamin  West, 
painted  by  Lawrence,  a  large  collection  of  antiques, 
statues,  busts,  bas-reliefs,  and  a  library  of  books  on 
the  fine  arts.  Besides  these  treasures,  the  society 
possesses  a  copy  of  the  engravings  and  views  of 
Piranesi,  in  twenty-four  superb  volumes,  presented 
to  the  Academy  by  Napoleon.  The  accommoda- 
tions of  the  institution  are  well  calculated  for  the 
purposes  of  its  exhibition  and  are  situate  in  Barclay 
street,  near  the  Park.  The  members  are  divided 
into  academicians  and  associates  :  the  former  must 
be  artists  by  profession.  The  venerable  historical 
painter,  John  Trumbull,  Esq.  is  the  present  pres- 
ident. 

National  Academy  of  the  Arts  i>f  /)?.?!«■«.— The 
enterprise  of  a  number  of  young  gentlemen,  artists 
and  amateurs,  gave  origin  to  this  association.  It 
was  organized  in  1826,  and  opened  its  first  exhibi- 
tion in  a  private  room  in  Broadway.  They  have 
recently  been  acconunodated  with  suitable  apart- 
ments in  Clinton  Hall.  None  but  the  productions 
of  living  artists  are  admitted  for  exhibition.  The 
objects  of  the  society,  as  announced  by  them,  are 
the  mutual  improvement  of  its  members,  and  the  in- 
struction of  all  others  who  wish  to  become  students 
of  the  arts  of  design.  To  secure  these  intentions, 
lectures  are  delivered,  and  apparatus  and  models 
furnished  to  the  pupil. 

Ncm  York  Society  Library. — The  beginning  of 
this  society  may  be  dated  back  as  far  as  1739  ;  it  is 
the  oldest  and  most  valuable  library  in  the  slate,  and 
contains  upward  of  twenty-five  thousand  volumes 
on  the  various  subjects  of  general  literature,  theol- 
ogy, history,  law,  iiu'dicine,  political  economy,  &c. 
The  building  which  it  occupies  is  situate  in  Nassau 
street,  opposite  the  middle  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 
It  is  supported  by  the  annual  subscription  of  its 
members. 

The  AthcncBvm. — This  is  a  recent  establishment, 
which  was  formed  in  1824.  Its  objects  are  to  sus- 
tain a  library  and  reading  room,  to  maintain  lectures 
on  various  branches  of  general  literature  and  sci- 
ence, &c. 

Medical  Society  of  the  City  and  County  of  New 
York. — This  is  an  institution  created  in  conformity 
to  a  law  of  the  legislature,  passed  in  1806,  organi- 
zing medical  societies  throughout  the  different  coun- 
ties of  the  state. 


Literary  In.^li/utwns. — The  literary  institutions  of 
New  York  are  numerous,  but  for  the  most  pari  in 
their  infancy.  By  far  the  most  venerable  and  im- 
portant is  Columbia  College,  founded  by  charter  in 
1754,  under  the  name  of  King's  College,  partly  by 
the  munificence  of  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church, 
and  partly  by  the  British  Society  for  the  Promotion 


of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts.  During  the  interval 
which  elapsed  between  the  years  1776  and  1784 
the  business  of  instruction  was  necessarily  suspend- 
ed in  consequence  of  the  trials  of  the  revolutionary 
contest,  and  the  college  edifice  appropriated  to  the 
<  purpose  of  a  military  hospital.  Upon  the  restora- 
tion of  publick  tranquillity,  certain  individuals  were 
j  appointed  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  dated  May  1, 
1784,  to  superintend  the  general  interests  of  edu- 
cation throughout  tiie  state,  under  the  title  of  Re- 
gents of  the  University,  whose  number  was  subse- 
quently increased  by  an  act  passed  26th  November 
in  the  same  year.  By  this  body  the  duties  of  trust- 
ees of  the  college  were  also  discharged,  until  the 
year  1787.  On  the  13th  of  April,  1787,  an  act  was 
passed  by  which  the  original  charter  of  the  college 
was  confirmed,  the  name  of  the  institution  altered  to 
Columbia  College,  and  its  direction  confided  to  cer 
tain  persons  mentioned  in  said  act,  who  were  author 
ized  by  the  provisions  of  the  same  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  trustees  of  the  college,  and  were  empow- 
ered, for  the  time  to  come,  to  fill  all  vacancies  which 
might  occur  in  this  number  by  death,  resignation,  or 
otherwise,  after  it  should  be  diminished  to  twenty- 
four.  The  government  of  the  college  has  contin 
ued  to  be  exercised  in  conformity  with  this  act  since 
that  time. 

Columbia  College  is  liberally  endowed,  posses- 
sing property  to  the  amount  of  nearly  half  a  million 
of  dollars.  It  was  formerly  composed  of  a  Facul- 
ty of  Arts,  and  a  Faculty  of  Physick.  The  latter 
was  abolished  in  1813.  The  Faculty  of  Arls  con- 
sists at  present  of  a  professorship  of  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Philosophy, Rhetorick,  Belles  Letters  and 
Political  Economy  ;  a  professorship  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Languages,  a  Jay-professorship  of  the  same, 
a  professorship  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Phi- 
losophy and  Chymistry,  a  professorship  of  .Mathe- 
maticks.  Analytical  Mechanicks,  and  physical  .Astron- 
omy. Certain  branches  of  instruction  and  ihe  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  the  college  are  commitled  to 
the  charge  of  the  president  of  the  college,  who  is 
chosen  by  the  trustees.  The  number  of  students  is 
generally  about  one  hundred  and  thirty.  There 
are  two  literary  societies  connected  with  the  col- 
lege, composed  of  under  graduates,  the  Philolexian 
and  Peithologian  societies,  and  a  grammar-school 
recently  organized,  containing  upward  of  two  hun- 
dred students,  subject  to  the  government  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  college. 

The  number  of  graduates  of  Columbia  College 
since  its  foundalioii  is  about  eleven  hundred  ;  many 
of  whom  have  been  eminent  in  the  service  of  the 
church  and  state.  In  no  other  college  in  the  union, 
are  the  requisites  of  candidates  for  admission  as 
students  of  the  respective  classes  so  high,  and  in 
none  are  the  several  courses  of  studies  more  exten- 
sively or  critically  taught,  particularly  in  the  clas.>i- 
cal  and  mathematical  departments.  While  reflect- 
ing on  the  capabilities  and  doings  of  ibis  college,  one 
may  equally  marvel  thai  the  number  of  its  students 
has  for  so  many  years  remained  stationary,  as  at 
the  unmeri.ed  success  of  some  greatly  inferiour  in- 
stitutions. Columbia  College  possesses  an  excel- 
lent library  of  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  vol- 
umes and  which  has  been  recently  enriched  by  a 
large  donation  of  philosophical  works,  the  gift  of 
Dr.  Hosack.     This  institution  enjoys  an  admirable 
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location  in  a  commanding  part  of  the  city  :  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  architecture  in  New  Yo:Ii. 
University  uf  the  City  of  New  York. — This  is  the 
name  of  a  college  recently  projected  by  a  number  of 
gentlemen  of  New  York,  and  de.signed  to  embrace  a 
more  extensive  system  of  literature  and  science 
than  any  heretofore  established.  A  literary  con- 
vention was  held  in  the  city  in  October,  1829,  with 
a  view  to  Us  formation  ;  subscriptions  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  have  been  already  obtained  among 
the  cilizens  for  this  object;  a  board  of  council  has 
been  cliosen,  by  whom  the  Rev.  James  Matthews, 
D.  D.  has  been  chosen  chancellor  of  the  institution. 
It  is  declared  as  a  distinctive  character  of  this  es- 
tablishment to  enjoy  an  entire  exclusion  of  all  sec- 
tarian influence.  At  this  present  wriiing,  an  edifice 
of  great  beauty,  and  of  very  considerable  extent  is 
erecting  on  the  east  side  of  the  Washington  Pa- 
rade Ground.  It  is  two  hundred  feet  long,  and 
one  hundred  feet  deep  ;  it  is  in  the  castellated  Gothick 
style,  four  stories  on  the  wings-  -two  in  the  centre, 
one  of  which  forms  the  chapel.  It  is  built  of  the 
white  marble  of  Sing  Sing.  The  plan  was  origin- 
ally suggested  by  Major  Douglas,  of  West  Point ;  its 
architectural  disposition,  by  Town,  Davis,  and  Day- 
ton. The  whole  business  of  the  institution  seems 
to  be  in  a  train  of  successful  progress.  The  several 
fatuities  are  divided  into  a  Faculty  of  Letters,  a  Fac- 
ulty of  Science  and  the  Arts,  a  Faculty  of  Law,  and 
a  Facultv  of  Medicine. 

The  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States. — This 
institution  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  City- 
Hall,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  Hudson  river.  The 
block  of  land  on  which  the  seminary  is  located  is  an 
oblong  square  of  eight  hundred  by  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet ;  the  present  value  of  which  is  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  was  presented  to  the  seminary  by 
Clement  Moore,  son  of  the  late  Right  Rev.  Benja- 
min Moore,  D.  D. 

The  present  building  is  one  wing  of  those  con- 
templated, whenever  the  funds  of  the  institution  will 
enable  the  trustees  to  complete  the  design,  and  is  a 
spacious  stone  edifice  of  Gothick  architecture,  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length,  sixty  feet  wide,  and 
three  stories  high.  At  this  seminary  (instituted  in 
1819,  partly  by  the  funds  of  the  Episcopal  church 
and  partly  by  a  liberal  bequest  of  the  late  Jacob 
Sherred  of  this  city)  about  one  hundred  and  fortj- 
candidates  have  been  prepared  for  the  ministry.  The 
late  Mr.  John  Kohn  of  Philadelphia  has  recently 
bequeathed  to  this  institution  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  on  the  demise  of  his  widow  ;  at  present  it 
relies  for  support  in  a  great  measure  on  the  liberality 
of  the  friends  of  the  church.  The  faculty  consists 
of  a  Professor  of  Biblical  Learning  and  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures,  a  Professor  of  Systematick 
Divinity,  of  Oriental  and  Greek  Literature,  and  also 
a  Professorship  of  the  Nature,  Ministry,  and  Polity 
of  the  church.  The  condition  of  the  institution  is 
most  flattering  to  the  interests  of  theology  ;  and  the 
number  of  students  is  rapidly  on  the  increase. 

Mercantile  Library  Association. — This  institution 
was  organized  in  1821,  and  occupies  appropriate 
apartments  in  that  substantial  and  superiour  edifice 
denominated  Clinton  Hall.  An  elegant  lecture-room 
is  provided,  in  which  lectures  are  delivered  on  sev- 
eral branches  of  the  physical  and  ethical  sciences. 
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The  present  number  of  jubscrihers  is  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  ;  the  library  ((insists  of  about 
nine  thousand  volumes.  The  annual  income  derived 
from  various  sources,  is  near  three  thousand  dollars. 
Active  zeal  and  rigorous  enterprise  characterize  this 
institution,  and  no  small  share  of  its  present  flalter- 
ing  condition  is  owing  to  the  liberality  of  Philip 
Hone,  lale  Mayor  of  New  York. 

General  Soriety  oj  Mechanicks  and  Tradesmen. — 
This  society  was  incorporated  in  1792,  and  was 
originallv  designed  for  the  purpose  of  afl'ording  aid 
to  the  widows  and  children  ol  deceased  members, 
which  it  has  cfTectuall)'  done,  to  a  large  amount  an- 
nually. Meeting  with  flattering  support,  it  estab- 
lished a  school  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
deceased  members  whose  circumstances  required 
their  assistance,  and  subsequently  the  school  was 
enlarged  so  as  to  acconwnodaie  many  of  the  children, 
bolh  male  and  female,  of  the  more  wealthy  members, 
whose  attention  was  attracted  to  the  school  bv  the 
high  character  it  maintains,  and  which  it  yet  fully 
sustains  ;  by  this  arrangement  the  tuition  fees  of 
those  who  pay,  defray  the  whole  expenses  of  the 
establishment.  The  children  are  all  alike  educated, 
and  the  distinction,  always  odious,  between  those 
who  do  and  those  who  do  not  pay,  is  imknown  in 
this  valuable  school.  Some  years  ago  the  society 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  library,  for  the  exclusive  and  gratu- 
itous use  of  the  apprentices  of  mechanicks.  The 
library  is  open  every  evening,  (excepting  on  Sun- 
days,) and  contains  about  twelve  thousand  volumes  : 
the  number  ol  readers  now  amount  to  fifleen  hun- 
dred. A  more  spacious  building  has  recently  been 
purchased,  which  will  enable  the  society  to  enlarge 
the  school  and  library,  and  add  thereto  reading  rooms 
for  the  apprentices  of  mechanicks.  The  society 
is  conspicuous  among  the  many  valuable  institutions 
of  New  York,  and  has  exercised  a  large  and  salu- 
tary influence  on  those  for  whose  immediate  benefit 
it  was  specially  designed.  The  amount  of  its  prop- 
erly is  estimated  at  seventy-five  thousand  dollars, 
and  its  annual  revenue  at  four  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars. 


Charactt'. — The  multitudinous  population  of  this 
city  presents  an  endless  variety  in  manners  and  char- 
acter. A  liberality  of  feeling  and  unafiected  hospi- 
tality have  been  the  result.  Active  industry  and 
enterjirise  (often  bordering  on  rashness)  are  the 
prevailing  characterislicks  of  all  classes.  Amidst  a 
strong  devotion  to  wealth,  it  is  gratifying  to  perceive 
that  an  attention  to  higher  objects  has  not  been  over- 
looked. Her  publick  school  system,  her  Sunday, 
and  infant  schools,  her  temperance  societies,  her  in- 
numerable charities,  all  promise  a  net  reward  to 
their  benevolent  founders.  The  respective  liberal 
professions  may  boast  many  members  of  the  highest 
attainments,  who  tend  to  difluse  through  the  various 
classes  of  society  a  proper  respect  for  literature,  sci- 
ence, and  the  elegant  arts.  This  commercial  em- 
porium is  not  unworthy  the  name  by  which  she  is 
recognised,  and  may,  above  all,  claim  that,  whether 
the  avenues  to  her  trade  have  been  closed  by  legis- 
laiive  restrictions,  or  during  the  unprofitable  contest 
of  arms,  her  fidelity  to  the  union  has  never  for  a  mo- 
ment been  (luestioned. 
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VIEW  IN  BROADWAY. 

The  accompanying  view  is  from  the  corner  op- 
posite St.  Paul's  Church,  looking  towards  the  north, 
and  takes  in  the  Astor-House,  the  American 
Hotel,  &c.,  &c.,  on  the  one  side  ;  and  the  Park, 
with  its  stately  trees,  and  the  City  Hall  on  the  other. 

The  AstoT  House.  "  This  house  is  situated  in 
Broadway,  and  occupies  the  block  between  Vesey 
and  Barclay  streets,  opposite  the  Park.  Its  front  on 
Broadway  is  about  two  hundred  feet,  and  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  on  Barclay  and  Vesey  streets. 
The  exteriour  is  of  Quiucy  granite.  It  is  five  sto- 
ries in  height.  The  wings  of  the  building  form  a 
hollow  square,  the  yard  being  in  the  centre — so  that 
the  rooms  on  all  sides  receive  light  and  air  from  the 
streets  and  centre.  The  lower  story  of  the  building 
is  occupied  by  stores  ;  they  are  fifteen  in  number, 
ten  on  Broadway  and  five  on  Vesey  and  Barclay 
streets.  The  main  entrance  to  the  hotel  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  building  on  Broadway  ;  it  has  also  en- 
trances on  the  other  streets  abovenamed.  The 
main  entrance  opens  to  a  splendid  vestibule,  support- 
ed by  columns,  the  floor  of  which  is  of  Mosaick 
work,  of  blue  and  white  marble.  The  gentlemen's 
dining-room  is  one  hundred  by  forty  feet,  with  a 
ceiling  nineteen  and  a  half  feet  high.  The  ladies' 
dining-room  is  sufficiently  capacious  to  seat  one  hun- 
dred ladies.  The  ladies'  drawing-room  is  richly 
and  elegantly  furnished  with  Brussels  carpeting, 
marble  tables,  ottomans,  sofas,  and  chairs,  of  splen- 
did workmanship  and  costly  materials.  The  rooms 
throughout  are  furnished  in  a  simple  but  beautiful 
style.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  rooms, 
the  sofas,  bnreaus,  tables,  bedsteads,  chairs,  &c., 
are  made  of  black  walnut,  which  has  a  rich  and  sub- 
stantial appearance,  and  receives  a  polish  like  mahog- 
any. The  hotel  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  there  are 
water-closets  attached  to  each  suite  of  rooms. 

The  kitchen  occupies  a  room  on  one  of  the  wings. 
The  arrangements  for  roasting,  frying,  boiling,  &c., 
are  upon  the  most  approved  methods,  the  cooking 
being  done  by  steam.  The  cooks  are  all  French. 
A  baker  is  employed  for  the  house.  Under  the 
kitchen  is  a  spacicnis  washing-room  and  room  for 
ironing  and  drying  clothes  by  heat  from  steam.  There 
are  seventeen  bathing-rooms  and  two  shower-baths; 
the  water  for  their  supply  comes  from  cisterns  or 
reservoirs  in  the  attick  of  the  building,  conveyed  be- 
low by  leaden  pipes  to  all  the  rooms  of  the  building. 
By  a  force-pump,  water  is  also  distributed  through 
all  the  rooms.  By  the  multiplication  of  stationary 
wash-tubs,  and  the  power  of  steam,  clothes  may  be 
washed,  dried,  and  ready  for  use,  in  half  an  hour  af- 
ter they  are  given  uut.  The  drving  process  is  ac- 
complished in  five  minutes,  by  s[)reading  tlie  clothes 
on  wooden  horses  running  on  railroads,  and  lead  in- 
to a  large  close  apartmi'iit  healed  to  a  verv  high 
temperature  bv  steam.  A  rotary  steam-eiigiiie  pumps 
water,  supplies  steam  to  the  kitchen,  wash-room, 
(fee,  cleans  the  kn.v'es  and  forks,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  has  in  reserve  power  enough  for  other  uses. 

There  are  three  himdred  and  eight  rooms  for 
boarders.  Whole  number  of  rooms  three  hundrpd 
and  ninety.  The  yard  is  flagged  throughout.  Thfe 
water  from  the  kitchen  is  carried  off  by  a  sewer  in- 
to the  North  river.  The  furniture  cost  ninety  tliint- 
sand  dollars,  including  about  eight  thousand  dollars 


worth  of  silver,  end  ten  or  twelve  of  plate  ware. 
Eighty  servants  attend  on  the  establishment.  In  the 
house  are  four  hundred  locks,  no  two  of  which  can 
be  opened  by  the  same  key." 

We  extract  from  the  "  Crayon  Sketches,"  one  en- 
titled a  "  Walk  in  Broadway." 

"  Broadway,  however,  is  a  very  fine  street,  the  long- 
est. It  is  said,  in  a  direct  line,  in  the  world.  There 
is  not  any  thing  particularly  splendid  in  it,  and  the 
stores,  in  general,  are  neither  large  nor  elegant,  with 
an  unseemly  disproportion  of  lottery  offices  among 
them  ;  but  the  almost  imbroken  line  of  respectable 
houses,  neatly  painted,  and  shaded  by  lofty  trees, 
gives  it  an  air  of  substantial  comfort,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  lightness  and  freshness,  highly  desirable.  It 
is  pleasant  to  stroll  along  it ;  or,  indeed,  the  princi- 
pal street  of  any  large  city.  What  a  motley  group 
of  beings — alike,  yet  how  different — arc  daily  pres- 
sing and  hurrying  over  its  pavements  !  What  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  hopes,  and  fears,  and  petty  plans,  and 
lofty  schemes,  are  unceasingly  fermenting  in  the  bo- 
som of  every  individual  that  moves  along  the  narrow 
footwalks  !  Yet  it  is  not  the  variety  of  human  pas- 
sions that  makes  the  wonder,  for  joy  and  sorrow, 
love  and  hate,  pride,  vanity,  interest,  and  ambition, 
are  common  to  all  ;  but  the  endless  combinations 
formed  by  those  passions  according  to  the  different 
degrees  in  which  they  preponderate  and  act  on  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  on  the  same  individuals  in 
different  situations.  Take  up  an  arithmetick,  and 
ten  simple  figures  form  the  ground-work ;  yet  how 
many  million  combinations,  and  no  two  alike,  can  be 
created  by  these  ten  figures.  So  it  is  with  man  and 
his  concerns.  And  still,  despite  the  individual  vari- 
ety, what  a  general  sameness  prevails.  The  hopes, 
and  cares,  and  joys,  and  sorrows  of  one  day  are  like 
the  hopes,  and  cares,  and  joys,  and  sorrows  of  the 
next  ;  and  the  same  drama  that  is  hourly  felt  and 
acted  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  is  playing  with 
equal  animation  amid  the  wealth  and  smoke  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  sunshine  and  poverty  of  Naples — the 
gravity  of  Madrid,  and  the  gayety  of  Paris.  Two 
thousand  years  ago,  the  "  eternal  city"  had  her 
belles  and  beaux,  her  flirts  and  dandies  (a  Roman 
dandy!)— and  two  thousand  years  hence,  or  less 
time,  will  the  cannibals  of  New  Zealand  have  es- 
chewed war-dances  and  raw  victuals,  and  have  their 
blue-stocking  tea-parties,  biscuit  and  lemonade  soir- 
ees, French  cooks,  and  fashionable  quadrilles,  as 
well  as  anybody.     All  is  still 

"  The  everlaoting  to  be,  that  hath  been ;" 

and  the  probability  is  that  the  antediluvians  wrote 
poetry,  told  lies,  wore  whiskers,  and  cheated  their 
neighbours,  just  as  we  do  now. 

It  is  also  pleasant,  as  well  as  curious  and  profita- 
ble, in  roauung  through  a  large  city,  to  contrast  its 
present  with  its  former  situation — to  compare  what 
it  has  been  with  what  it  is,  and  to  speculate  on  what 
it  may  be.  Now  York,  to  be  sure,  is  not  rich  in 
historical  recollections,  for  she  is  comparatively  a 
thing  of  yesterday.  In  walking  her  streets,  we  do 
not  feel  as  in  the  ancient  capitals  of  Europe,  that 
our  footsteps,  perchance,  fall  on  the  very  places 
where  those  of  the  mighty  dead  have  fallen  before 
us.     In  the  older  streets  of  London,  we  know  that 
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we  are  walking  where  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
"  high-reaching  Buckingham,"  or  Harry  Hotspur, 
actually  walked,  and  that  Shakspeare  and  Milton 
familiarly  trod  even  where  we  then  tread  ;  or  the 
High  street  of  Edinburgh — where  the  Leslie  and 
the  Seyton,  the  Gordon  and  the  Douglas,  were 
wont  foolishly  and  gallantly  to  stab  and  dirk  each 
other  for  the  "  crown  o'  the  causeway."  True,  all 
is  now  commonplace  and  familiar  ;  the  merchant 
plods  homeward  with  his  umbrella  under  his  arm, 
instead  of  his  rapier  by  his  side.  But  great  as  the 
change  is  there  from  the  past  to  the  present,  it  has 
still  been  gradual.  Step  by  step  have  they  toiled 
their  way  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  Here,  it 
has  been  as  the  shifting  of  the  scenery  in  a  play, 
rather  than  sober  reality.  It  is  but  as  the  other  day 
when  the  forests  flourished  where  now  "  merchants 
most  do  congregate,"  and  the  streamlet  murmured 
where  the  gin-shop  stands.  The  council-fires  blazed 
and  the  sachems  spoke  to  their  young  men  where 
now  the  honourable  Richard  Riker  and  the  honour- 
able the  corporation  hold  "  long  talks"  about  small 
matters.  The  wigwam  sent  its  tiny  wreaths  of  smoke 
into  the  clear  air,  where  now  the  bank  coffee-house 
pours  forth  volumes  of  odoriferous  steam  to  mingle 
with  the  masses  of  vapour  that  overhang  the  city 
like  a  cloud  ;  and  its  tables  groan  with  "  all  the  del- 
icacies of  the  season"  where  the  deer  from  the  wood 
and  the  fish  from  the  stream,  were  cooked  and  eaten 
without  the  aid  of  pepper  and  salt — two  of  the  great- 
est blessings  of  civilization. 

And  not  more  different  than  the  scenes  were  the 
actors  concerned  in  them.  Step  aside,  good  reader, 
and  mark  them  as  they  now  pass  along  Broadway. 
The  first  is  one  but  little  known  to  Indian  life — 
one  who  lives  by  the  folly  and  roguery  of  the  fouls 
and  rogues  around  him — a  lawyer.  He  is  clad  in 
solemn  black,  as  if  that  were  ominous  of  the  gloom 
which  follows  in  his  train.  What  would  the  !iidi;in, 
with  his  untaught  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
think  of  this  man's  "  quiddets,  his  quillets,  his  ciisfs, 
his  tenures,  and  his  tricks  ;"  and  of  "  his  statutes, 
his  recognizances,  his  fines,  his  double  vouchers, 
and  his  recoveries?"  Alas!  the  poor  Indian  has 
but  too  deeply  felt  his  power  and  the  power  iif  lii.s 
brethren  in  the  modern  "  black  art."  They  conjur- 
ed away  his  pleasant  haunts,  "under  the  greenwood 
tree,"  his  silver  streams  teeming  with  life,  his  beau- 
tiful lakes  and  fair  hunting-grounds,  all  "according  to 
law,"  and  left  him  a  string  of  beads  and  a  bottle  of 
fire-water,  a  bruised  heart  and  a  broken  spirit  in  their 
place.  Here  comes  another  product  of  the  present 
times,  neither  rare  nor  valuable,  indigenous  to  Broad- 
way, and  flourishing  there  in  peculiar  rankness  ;  a 
modern  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  of  whom  it  may  well  be 
said  with  the  poet, 

"  Nature  disclaims  the  thing— a  tailor  made  him !" 

Mark  with  what  affected  effeminacy  the  full-grown 
baby  lounges  along,  and  the  air  of  listless  indiffc^rcnce 
or  slightly  awakened  surprise  with  which  it  is  his 
pleasure  to  regard  a  fine  woman  ;  but  what  indeed, 
are  all  the  women  in  the  world  to  this  caricature  of 
manhood,  in  comparison  with  his  own  sweet  self  ? 
Anon,  another  variety  of  the  same  genus  appears, 
quite  as  contemptible,  not  so  amusing,  and  a  great 
deal  more  disagreeable.     This  is  your  ruffian-dandy ; 


one  who  affects  a  dashing  carelessness  in  his  dress 
and  deportment,  wears  good  clothes  in  a  very  ill 
fashion,  and  has  generally  a  checked  shirt,  a  sailor's 
hat,  or  some  other  article  of  dress  sufficiently  differ- 
ent from  the  ordinary  costume  of  those  around  him 
to  render  him  an  object  of  notoriety.  Mark  the  easy 
dignity  of  that  swagger  as  he  rolls  along,  staring 
impudently  at  all  the  women  and  frowning  valiantly 
at  all  the  men,  as  if  he  expected  every  moment  to  be 
insulted,  and  was  afraid  his  courage  might  not  be 
screwed  up  "  to  the  sticking  point."  A  sort  of  per- 
sonage not  unlike  Mike  Lamboiurne  in  Kenilworth, 
allowing  for  the  modifications  of  the  limes.  But  lo! 
what  comes  next — dame  nature's  loveliest  work,  a 
woman  ;  but,  heaven  and  earth  !  how  the  mantua- 
maker  has  spoiled  her  !  Why,  what  frippery  have 
we  here  ?  Silks  and  lace,  ribands  and  gauze,  feath- 
ers, flowers,  and  flounces !  Not  but  that  these  are 
all  excellent  things  in  their  way,  when  judiciously 
used  ;  but  to  see  them  all  clustered,  as  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  on  one  woman  at  one  lime,  is  what  the 
proverb  states  to  be  "  too  much  of  a  good  thing,"  or 
what  the  poet  terms  "  wasteful  and  ridiculous  ex- 
cess." Then  look  at  those  sleeves*  in  which  her 
arms  are  lost,  and  that  acre  of  hat  upon  her  head, 
with  a  sufficiency  of  wheat  ears  and  flowers  on  it, 
were  they  real,  to  feed  a  family  or  stock  a  garden. 
And  see  !  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  it  rests  on  col- 
ours as  varied  and  fantastical  as  the  butterflies  in 
summer  or  the  leaves  in  autumn,  in  which  the  dear 
creatures  have  arraved  themselves.  Oh,  matrimo- 
ny, matrimony  !  thou  art  indeed  becoming  a  luxury 
in  which  the  rich  and  opulent  alone  will  be  able  to 
indulge.  Nine  small  children  might  be  supported, 
but  to  deck  out  one  of  Eve's  daughters  in  this  fash- 
ion three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year,  is 
what  nothing  but  a  prize  in  the  lottery  or  a  profita- 
ble bankruptcy  is  equal  to.  Still  on  ihey  pass  in 
throngs :  the  grave  and  thoughtful  student,  abstracted 
from  all  around,  building  up  his  day-dream  of  fame, 
fortune,  and  beauiv,  and  then  in  love  with  the  cun- 
ning coinage  of  his  own  brain  ;  and  the  rich  old 
merchant,  not  in  love  with  any  thing  but  still  in  rap- 
tures, for  cotton  has  risen  an  eighth.  On  they  pass, 
the  whiskered  Don,  the  sallow  Italian,  the  bulky 
Englishman,  and  the  spare  Frenchman,  all  as  eager 
(as  a  professed  moralist  might  say)  in  the  pursuit  of 
business  and  pleasure,  as  if  enjoyment  were  perpet- 
ual and  life  eternal ;  and  all  this  where,  but  a  little 
while  ago,  the  wolf  made  his  lair,  and  the  savage 
his  dwelling-place.  Verily,  as  a  profound  German 
philosopher  acutely  though  cautiously  observed — 
"  Let  a  man  live  long  enough,  and  it  is  probable  he 
will  see  many  changes." 


WAVES. 

The  depth  to  which  the  sea  is  agitated,  even  in 
violent  tempests,  is  not  very  considerable  ;  at  the 
depth  of  twenty  feet  below  what  is  the  level  in  a 
calm,  the  effect  is  very  slight,  and  at  thirty  feet  it 
would  probably  be  altogether  imperceptible.  It  may 
therefore  seem  difficult  to  account  for  the  mountain- 
ous waves  encountered  by  seamen  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  wind  is  constantly  acting,  and 
that  one  wave  is  raised  on  the  surface  of  another, 
till  the  accumulation  becomes  prodigious. 

•  The  reader  will  perceive  this  was  written  several  years  ago. 
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ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH,  NEW  VOKK. 

This  is  one  of  ihe  finest  edifices  of  the  kind,  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  situated  in  Broadway,  south 
of  the  City  Hall,  and  opposite  to  Ann  street ;  and, 
with  the  cemetery  adjoining,  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  square,  fronting  on  Broadway,  being  four  hundred 
feet  by  one  hundred  and  eighty.  The  square  is  en- 
closed by  a  handsome  iron  railing.  The  other  streets 
bounding  the  square  are  Vesey,  Fulton,  and  Church, 
facing  Broadway  ;  with  a  portico  of  the  Ionic  order, 
consisting  of  four  fluted  pillars  of  brown  stone,  sup- 
porting a  pediment,  with  a  niche  in  the  centre,  con- 
taining a  statue  of  St.  Paul.  Benealh  the  portico, 
and  under  a  large  window,  is  a  beautiful  marble  mon- 
ument, erected  by  Congress,  lo  the  memory  of  Gen- 
eral Montgomery,  who  was  killed  at  the  storming  of 
Quebec,  in  1775. 

The  spire  of  this  church  is  one  of  the  noblest  or- 
naments of  the  city  ;  and  is,  with  the  entire  building, 
justlv  esteemed  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  country.  It  rises  from  the  west  end 
of  the  house,  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  feet.  Above  the  tower,  which  is  one  hundred 
feet  high,  rises  a  quadrangular  section  of  Ionic  order, 
with  appropriate  columns,  pilasters  and  pediments  ; 
the  two  next  stories  are  octangular,  of  the  Corin- 
thian and  composite  orders,  supported  by  columns  at 
the  angles  ;  the  whole  is  crowned  A'ith  a  lofty  spire 
and  gilt  vane.  The  church  is  nine.y  feet  by  seven- 
ty, and  was  built  in  1765.  The  interiour  is  finished 
in  the  Corinthian  style,  with  columns  supporting  an 
arched  ceiling  ;  and  the  pulpit  and  altar  are  appro- 
priate to  the  rest  of  the  interiour. 


The  old  Jail  in  New  York. 

THE  OLD  J.UL  OP  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  following  description  of  the  old  jail,  or  as  it 
was  sometimes  called,  the  provost,  is  from  the  pen 
of  an  eyewitness,  as  quoted  in  Dunlap's  History  of 
New  York. 

"  The  provost  was  destined  for  the  more  notori- 
ous rebels,  civil,  naval  and  military.  An  admission 
into  this  modern  bastile  was  enough  to  appal  the 
stoutest  heart.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  main  door 
was  Captain  Cunningham's  quarters,  opposite  to 
which  was  the  guard-room.  Within  the  first  barri- 
cade was  Sergeant  Keefe's  apartment.     At  the  en- 


trance-door two  sentinels  were  always  posted  by  day 
and  night ;  two  more  at  the  first  and  second  barri- 
cades, which  were  grated,  barred  and  chained  ;  also 
at  the  rear  door,  and  on  the  platform  at  the  grated 
door  at  the  foot  of  the  second  flight  of  steps,  lead- 
ing to  the  rooms  and  cells  in  the  second  and  third 
stories.  When  a  prisoner,  escorted  by  soldiers,  was 
led  into  the  hall,  the  whole  guard  was  paraded,  and 
he  was  delivered  over,  with  all  formality,  to  Captain 
Cunningham  or  his  deputy,  and  questioned  as  to  his 
name,  rank,  size,  age,  &c.,  all  of  which  were  enter- 
ed in  a  record-book.  What  with  the  bristling  of 
arms,  unbolting  of  bars  and  locks,  clanking  of  enor- 
mous iron  chains,  and  a  vestibule  as  dark  as  Erebus, 
the  unfortunate  might  well  shrink  under  this  infernal 
sight  and  parade  of  tyrannical  power,  as  he  crossed 
the  threshold  of  that  door  which  possibly  closed  on 
him  for  life.  But  it  is  not  our  wish  to  revive  the 
horrours  attendant  oti  our  revolutionary  war  ;  grate- 
ful to  Divine  Providence  for  its  propitious  issue,  we 
would  only  remark  to  the  existing  and  rising  gener- 
ation, that  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  civil  and  religious  privileges  they  now  enjoy, 
were  achieved  and  purchased  by  the  blood  and  suf- 
ferings of  their  palriotick  forefathers.  May  they 
guard  and  transmit  the  boon  to  their  latest  pos- 
terity. 

"  The  northeast  chamber,  turning  to  the  left,  on 
the  second  floor,  was  appropriated  to  officers,  and 
characters  of  superiour  rank  and  distinction,  and 
was  called  Congress-hall.  So  closely  were  they 
packed,  that  when  they  lay  down  at  night  to  rest, 
when  their  bones  ached  on  the  hard  oak  planks, 
and  they  wished  to  turn,  it  was  altogether  by  word 
of  command,  "  right — left,"  being  so  wedged  and 
compact,  as  to  form  almost  a  solid  mass  of  human 
bodies.  In  the  daytime  the  packs  and  blankets  o! 
the  prisoners  were  suspended  around  the  walls, 
every  precaution  being  used  to  keep  the  rooms  ven- 
tilated, and  the  walls  and  floors  clean,  to  prevent 
jail  fever  ;  and,  as  the  provost  was  generally  crowd- 
ed with  American  prisoners,  or  British  culprits  of 
every  description,  it  is  really  wonderful  that  infec- 
tion never  broke  out  within  its  walls. 

"  In  this  gloomy  terrifick  abode  were  incarcera- 
ted at  different  periods  many  American  ofEcers  and 
citizens  of  distinction,  awaiting  with  sickening  hope 
and  tantalizing  expectation  the  protracted  period  of 
their  exchange  and  liberation.  Could  these  dumb 
walls  speak,  what  scenes  of  anguish,  what  tales  of 
agonizing  wo,  might  they  disclose  ! 

"  Among  other  characters,  there  were,  at  the  samP 
time,  the  famous  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  and  Judge 
Fell,  of  Bergen  county,  New  Jersey.  When  Captain 
Cunningham  entertained  the  young  British  officers, 
accustomed  to  command  the  provost  guard,  by  dint 
of  curtailing  the  prisoners'  rations,  exchanging  good 
for  bad  provisions,  and  other  embezzlements  prac- 
tised on  John  Bull,  the  captain,  his  deputy,  and  in- 
deed the  commissaries  generally,  were  enabled  to 
fare  sumptuously.  In  the  drunken  orgies  that  usu- 
ally terminated  his  dinners,  the  captain  would  order 
the  rebel  prisoners  to  turn  out  and  parade,  for  the 
amusement  of  his  guests  ;  pointing  them  out,  '  This 
is  the  damned  rebel.  Colonel  Ethan  Allen — that  a 
rebel  judge,  an  Englishman,'  &.c.,  &c." 


View  of  St-  Paul's  (Jhuich,  ISew  Yoik. 
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New  York  City  Reservoir. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  RESERVOIR. 
This  building  was  erected  in  1829,  by  the  corpo- 
ration of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  citv  with  water  in  cases  of  fire.  It  stands  in 
llie  Bower}',  near  thirteenth  street,  and  two  miles 
from  the  City  Hall,  on  a  surface  fifty-seven  feet 
above  tide-level.  The  tank  or  cistern  rests  on  a 
foinidation  of  solid  stone  masonry,  forming  a  circle 
of  forty-four  feet  diameter  and  thirty  feet  high. 
The  tank  itself,  formed  ol'  cast-iron  plates  united  by 
screws  and  cement,  is  forly-two  feel  diameter  by 
twenty  feet,  six  inches,  in  height,  and  holds  twenty- 
live  hundred  hogsheads  of  water.  The  whole  build- 
ing rises  seventy-five  feet  above  the  ground  to  the 
top  of  the  tank  and  is  snrmounted  by  a  cupola,  ma- 
king ill  all  one  hundred  feet.  It  I'orms  a  very  pictu- 
resque object  to  boats  passing  through  both  the  East 
and  North  rivers. 

After  breaking  ground  to  obtain  water,  and  pene- 
trating through  the  earth  to  the  distance  of  eleven 
feet,  the  workmen  employed  in  digging  the  well  of 
the  reservoir,  came  to  the  bed  of  rock  forming  the 
base  of  the  city,  and  extending,  in  all  probability,  at 
variotis  depths,  to  Blackwell's  island,  and  under  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson.  Through  this  rock  they  bor- 
ed a  well  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  in  dejith  by 
seventeen  feet  in  diameter,  wiili  two  shafts  extend- 
ing in  opposite  directions,  east  and  west,  seventy- 
five  feet  each  way,  and  anoiher  branch  from  the 
western  shaft  northerly  twenty-two  feet.  The  well 
is  calculated  to  furnish  eight  hogsheads  of  water  an 
hour,  which  is  raised  into  the  tank  by  a  steam-engine 
of  fifteen-horse  power. 

Attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  is  a  valve, 

communicating  with  a  twenty-four-inch  pipe,  which 

conveys  the  water  to  the  main  branches  in  thirteenth 

street,  through  which  it  is  conducted  to  the  difTerent 
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sections  of  the  ciiy.  All  the  lines  of  pipe  are  fur- 
nished with  hydrants  for  discharging  the  water,  at 
intervais  of  ten  or  twenty  rods,  with  stop-cocks,  &c. 
Each  hydrant  will  supply  two  engines  with  water, 
the  force  of  wliich  is  so  great,  that  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, it  can  be  thrown  to  any  necessary  height  by 
attaching  the  apparatus  of  the  hydrants  to  the  engine 
leaders. 

The  water  obtained  here  is  soft  and  of  the  most 
salubrious  quality  imaginable,  as  it  filters  through 
beds  of  rock,  sparkling,  in  its  subterraneous  course, 
with  the  utmost  brilliancy. 


THE  MOTHER. 


The  cold  wind  swept  the  mountain  height^ 

And  pathless  was  tlie  dreary  wild, 
And  'mid  the  cheerless  hours  of  night 

A  mother  wander'd  with  her  child — 
As  through  the  drifting  snow  she  press'd. 
The  babe  was  sleeping  on  her  breast. 

And  colder  yet  the  winds  did  blow. 
And  darker  hours  of  night  came  on, 

And  deeper  grew  the  drifts  of  snow — 
Her  limbs  were  chill'd — her  strength  was  gone. 

Oh  God  !  she  cried,  in  accents  wild. 

If  I  must  perish,  save  my  child. 

She  stripp'd  her  mantle  from  her  breast, 

And  bared  her  bosom  to  the  storm. 
And  round  the  child  she  wrapp'd  the  vest. 

And  smiled  to  think  the  babe  was  warm  ; 
With  one  cold  kiss,  one  tear  she  shed. 
And  saidt  upon  a  snowy  bed. 

At  dawn,  a  traveller  pass'd  by, 

And  saw  her  'neath  a  snowy  veil — 

The  frost  of  death  was  on  her  eye. 

Her  cheek  was  cold  and  hard  and  pale  j 

He  moved  the  robe  from  off  the  child  ; — 

II  lived— look 'd  up— and  sweetly  sm''eJ 
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Masonic  Hall,  Broadway,  New  York. 


MASONIC  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  building  Icnown  as  llasonic  Hall,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  is  situate  on  the  east  side  of 
Broadway,  between  Duane  and  Pearl  streets,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  this 
country.  I'he  corner  stone  was  laid  on  the 
twenty-founh  of  June  (St.  John's  day),  1826. 
The  order  of  its  architecture  is  Gothic,  of  the 
pointed  arch  style;  and  throughout  the  whole  ed- 
ifice, exterior  and  interior,  it  has  the  venerable 
aspect  of  buildings  of  this  order,  to  be  met  with  in 
nearly  all  the  countiies  of  Europe.  It  has  a  front 
of  fifty  feet  on  Broadway,  and  extends  back  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet. 

The  front  of  this  edifice  is  granite,  seventy 


in  the  centre.  The  pinnacles  rise  upward  of  ten 
feet  above  the  roof.  The  doors  and  windows  in 
front  are  said  to  be  the  first  examples  of  the  kind 
in  the  country.  The  grand  entrance,  which  is 
arched,  is  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  twelve  in 
width,  next  to  the  street  ;  but  the  door,  which 
recedes  four  feet  (the  thickness  of  the  wall)  is 
only  six  feet  wide  and  not  quite  ten  feet  high. 
The  crotchet  arch  of  the  centre  door,  ascends 
twenty-two  feet  in  height,  and  is  richly  orna- 
mented with  raised  work  of  cast  iron,  executed 
in  New  York.  The  centre  window  is  twenty-two 
feet  in  height,  and  ten  in  width,  finished  with 
lead  lights  of  a  diamond  form.  The  doors  and 
windows  on  each  side  have  corresponding  col- 


feet  in  height  from  the  street  to  the  battlements  i  umns,  arches   and  ornaments,  executed  in  cast    . 
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iron.  There  are  four  buttresses  with  niches  and 
pedestals,  two  at  the  corner  and  two  midway  ex- 
tending to  the  roof,  terminating  in  ornamented  pin- 
nacles. A  range  of  stone  battlements  surmount 
the  flank  walls  ;  and  the  dormant  windows  have 
open-work  battlements,  from  which  may  be  seen 
the  whole  city  like  a  splendid  panorama,  and 
surrounded  with  the  beautiful  natural  scenery 
for  which  the  vicinity  of  New  York  is  so  justly 
celebrated. 

The  basement  story  above  the  street  is  fourteen 
feet  in  height,  and  includes  the  great  entrance 
hall,  which  is  ten  feet  in  width,  and  extends 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  This 
hall  is  highly  ornamented  with  arches,  pendants, 
open  friths  in  the  spandrels,  and  a  beautiful  frieze 
of  raised  Gothic  ornaments.  At  the  farther  end 
of  the  hall  is  a  staircase  leading  to  the  several 
apartments  above.  On  each  side  of  the  hall  is  a 
range  of  rooms,  with  stores  in  front,  ami  places 
in  the  rear  for  refreshments  for  visiters. 

The  second  story  is  a  grand  Gothic  saloon, 
ninety  feet  in  length,  forty-seven  feet  in  breadth, 
and  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  halls  in  the  Union.  The  floor  is  sup- 
ported by  elastic  springs  for  dancing  ;  the  ceiling 
is  divided  into  basket,  or  fan  arches,  with  pen- 
dants of  open-work  ;  columns  support  the  arches 
projecting  from  the  walls,  between  which  are  the 
windows,  with  raised  labels,  enriched  with 
crotchets,  terminating  with  flowers  at  the  points, 
and  supported  at  the  ends  with  carved  corbels. 
The  blank  windows  in  the  room  are  filled  with 
mirrors,  which  render  the  hall,  when  lighted, 
very  brilliant.  A  music-gallery  extends  across 
the  lower  end  of  the  room,  supported  by  a  truss- 
ed girder,  leaving  the  floor  free  of  obstructions, 
for  public  assemblies.  The  front  of  the  gallery 
is  enriched  with  pierced  Gothic  tracery,  and 
adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  saloon. 

The  third  story  has  four  rooms,  designed  for 
the  use  of  the  Masonic  Association.  These 
rooms  are  decorated  with  clusters  of  columns, 
arches,  and  open  panels,  with  beautiful  draperies. 


INSTANCE  OF  GREAT  SELF-POSSESSION. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Naugatunk,  a  rapid  stream 
which  rises  in  and  flows  through  a  very  mountainous 
part  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  a  few  years  since  liv- 
ed a  respectable  family  named  Bruel.  The  father, 
though  not  a  wealthy,  was  a  respectable  man.  He 
had  fought  the  battles  of  his  country  in  the  revolu- 
tion, and  from  his  familiarity  with  scenes  of  danger 
and  peril,  he  had  learned  that  it  is  always  more  pru- 
dent to  preserve  and  affect  the  air  of  confidence  in 
danger,  than  to  betray  signs  of  fear  :  and  especially 
so,  since  his  conduct  might  have  had  great  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  those  about  him.     He  had    occa- 


sion to  send  a  little  son  across  the  river  to  the  house 
of  a  relation,  and  as  there  was  then  no  bridge,  the  ri- 
ver must  be  forded.  The  lad  was  familiar  with  eve- 
ry part  of  the  fording-place,  and  when  the  water  was 
low,  which  was  at  this  time  the  case,  could  cross 
I  without  danger.  But  he  had  scarcely  arrived  at  his 
I  place  of  destination  and  done  his  errand,  when  sud- 
]  denly,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries, the  heavens  became  black  with  clouds,  the  wind 
blew  with  great  violence,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents 
"it  was  near  night,  and  became  exceedingly  dark.  By 
the  kindness  of  his  friends  he  was  persuaded,  though 
with  some  reluctance,  to  relinquish  his  design  of  re- 
turning in  the  evening  and  to  wait  until  morning.  The 
father  suspected  the  cause  of  his  delay,  and  was  not 
over  anxious  on  account  of  any  accidents  that  might 
happen  to  him  during  the  night.  But  he  knew  that 
he  had  taught  his  son  to  render  implicit  obedience  to 
his  commands  ;  that  he  possessed  a  daring  and  fear- 
less spirit;  and  as  he  would  never  be  restrained  but  by 
force,  he  would,  as  soon  as  it  was  suflicientl)'  light  in 
the  morning,  attempt  to  ford  the  river  on  his  return. 
He  knew  also,  that  the  immense  quantity  of  water, 
that  appeared  to  be  fallino-,  would,  by  morning,  cause 
the  river  to  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  and  make  it 
dangerous  even  for  a  man  in  the  full  possession  of 
strength  and  fortitude,  to  attempt  to  cross  it.  He 
therefore  passed  a  sleepless  nisht,  anticipating  with 
all  a  father's  feelings  what  might  befall  his  child  in 
the  morning. 

The  day  dawned — the  storm  had  ceased — the  wind 
was  still,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  roar  of 
the  waters  of  the  river.  The  rise  of  the  river  exceed- 
ed even  the  father's  expectations,  and  no  sooner  was 
it  sufficiently  light  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  ob- 
jects across  it,  than  he  placed  himself  on  the  bank  to 
watch  for  the  approach  of  his  son.  The  son  arrived 
at  the  opposite  shore  almost  at  the  same  moment,  and 
was  beginning  to  enter  the  stream.  All  the  father's 
feelings  were  roused  into  action,  for  he  knew  that  his 
son  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded too  far  to  return — in  fact,  to  go  forward  or  re- 
turn was  to  incur  the  same  peril.  His  horse  had  arrived 
in  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel,  and  was  struggling 
against  the  current,  down  which  he  was  rapidly  hur- 
ried, and  apparently  making  but  little  progress  to- 
wards the  shore.  The  boy  became  alarmed  and  rais- 
singhis  eyes  towards  the  landing-place,  he  discovered 
his  father.  He  exclaimed  almost  frantic  with  fear,  "O, 
I  shall  drown,  I  shall  drown  !"  "No  !"  exclaimed  the 
father  in  a  stern  and  resolute  tone,  and  dismissing 
for  a  moment  his  feelings  of  tenderness,  "No,  if 
you  do,  I'll  whip  you  to  death  ! — cling  to  your  horse." 
The  son  who  feared  his  father  more  than  the  raging 
element  with  which  he  was  enveloped,  obeyed  his 
command,  and  the  noble  animal  on  which  he  was 
mounted,  after  struggling  for  some  time  carried  him 
safe  to  the  shore.  "My  son,"  said  the  glad  father, 
bursting  into  tears,  "remember  hereafter,  that  in  dan- 
ger you  must  possess  fortitude;  and  determining  to  sur- 
vive, cling  even  to  the  last  hope.  Had  I  addressed 
you  with  the  tenderness  and  fear  which  I  felt,  your 
fate  was  inevitable;  you  would  have  been  carried  a- 
way  in  the  current,  and  I  slioiild  have  seen  you  no 
more."  Whatan  example  is  here  !  The  heroism,  brave 
ry,  philosophy,  and  presence  of  mind  of  this  man, 
even  eclipses  the  conduct  of  Caesar,  when  he  said  to 
his  boatman,  gnid  times  ?  Cxsarem  vehu. 
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WILLIAMSBURGH,  L.  I. 

The  village  of  Williamsbiirgh  is  sitiuiteii    on 
tiie  westerly  extremity  of  Loiig  Island,  adjoining 


of  the  coasting  craft,  and  the  abrupt  blufTs  and 
foliage-crested  eminences  on  either  shore  close 
the  view  to  the  right. 

On  the  left,  the  heights  of  Brooklyn,  studded 


the  northern  houndary  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  with  mansions  distinguislied  for  their  cost  and 
and  immediately  opposite  the  most  popnloiis  sec-  elegance,  and  wreathed  with  evergreens  of  rare 
tion  of  the  city  of  New  York,  from  which  it  is  beauty  and  luxuriance,  remind  the  spectator  of 
separated  by  the  narrow  current  of  the  East  j  the  costly  palaces  of  Venice,  in  the  noonday  of 
river.  Like  Brooklyn,  the  growth  of  liiis  thriving  her  splendor,  while  the  whole  sweep  of  the  noble 
villacjft  is  consequent  on,  and  idenlilied  with,  the    bay,   checkered    with    the    light  tracery   of   the 


prosperity  of  the  Great  Commercial   Metropolis, 
and  like  its  giant  neighbor,  its  onward   progress 


numerous  water-craft  njoored  to  the  wharves,  or 
which  lie  motionless  on  its  bosom,  and  decorated 


will  be  greatly  increased  in  strength  and  volume,  with  the  flowing  canvas,  streaming  pennants,  and 
with  the  restored  commercial  and  financial  ener- 
gies of  the  whole  nation.  Previous  to  the  year 
1835,  the  capabilities  of  this  location  for  desira- 
ble summer  residences  for  the  wealthy  inhabi- 
tants of  the  great  city,  and  for  buildings  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  occupancy  of  mechanics  and 
artisans,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  their  wares, 
were  not  duly  appreciated,  but  the  stimulus  then 
given  to  enterprise  directed  the  attention  of  cap- 
italists to  this  eligible  point,  and  during  that  and 
the  succeeding  year,  the  real  estate  of  the  village 
found  ready  purchasers  at  constantly  appreciated 
prices.  That  these  investments,  when  discern- 
ment and  discrimination  were  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  property  in  reference  to  price  and 
locality, were  judicious,  will  be  readily  admitted 
on  reference  to  the  accompanying  sketch. 

That  portion  of  the  village  fronting  on  the 
East  river,  and  overlooking  the  city  of  New  York, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  arc  of  the  semi- 
circle which  forms  the  Wallabout  bay,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  mouth  of  Bushwick  creek,  has  pecu- 
liar eligibilities  for  summer  residences  for  the 
man  of  business,  or  the  retired  millionaire. 

From  the  river's  brink  between  Grand-street 
and  the  Wallabout,  you  reach  the  crown  of  the 
village  by  a  gentle  ascent  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  along  this  extended  slope  the  eye  ranges 
over  a  prospect,  which  for  extent  and  varictj'  is 
rarely  surpassed. 

Before  you,  the  great  commercial  mart  with 
its  busy  multitude  hurrying  to  and  fro,  appears 
like  a  giant  beehive  ;  adjoining,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Island  of  New  York,  elegant  mansions  with 
their  ornamented  grounds  and  waving  foliage 
attract  your  attention  ;  and  farther  to  the  right, 
the  lofty  shot-tower  lifts  its  white  shaft  to  the 
clouds,  flanked  by  the  nnissive  Penitentiary  build- 
ings on  Blackwell's  island,  whose  bristling  de- 
fences appear  in  the  distance,  lllce  the  fortified 
battlements  of  some  feudal  baronial  castle. 

Still  farther  in  the  same  direction  the  turbid 
waters  of  Hell  Gate,  wliich 


"  tfroan  aiid  sv,-eat  in  their  great  agony," 

appear  in  the  far  distance  like  the  indistinct  and 
troubled  fancies  of  a  dreatji,  while  the  white  sails 


variegated  flags  of  the  moving  fleet,  entering  and 
departing — lends  renewed  interest  to  the  glowing 
panorama. 

Still  onward,  the  frowning  batteries  of  Govern- 
or's island,  Ellis's  island,  and  Gibbet  island, 
hover,  like  carrion-scenting  vultures,  above  the 
track  of  the  passing  vessels,  while  Staten  Island, 
with  the  beautiful  villas  of  New  Brighton,  crown- 
ing its  circling  terraces,  and  the  quiet  village  of 
Castleton,  distinguished  by  the  extensive  erections 
attached  to  the  Quarantine  station,  and  the  low 
line  of  shore  fronting  the  stale  of  New  Jersey — - 
ofl'ers  a  cotrihination  of  varied  attractions. 

On  either  hand  the  posthumous  fame  of  Fulton 
ascends  with  the  spiral  wreaths  of  smoke,  that 
like  dusky  serpents  curl  from  the  funnels  of  the 
numerous  steamers  that  ply  to  and  fro  upon  the 
bay  and  river,  while  the  "  yo,  hciive  fio,^''  of  the 
mariners,  the  monotonous  chant  of  the  steve- 
dores, the  measured  stroke  of  the  skilfully  plied 
oars  of  the  waterman,  the  "  clinking  hammers" 
of  the  ship-yards,  the  hurried  shouts  of  the 
officers  of  vessels  and  the  answering  response  of 
their  crews,  the  rattling  of  iron  cables,  the 
creaking  of  swayed  masts,  and  the  flutter  of 
shivering  sails — are  the  whisperings  of  the 
modern  Babel,  falling  on  the  ear  of  the  loiterer  at 
Willlamsburgh,  in  her  seasons  of  repose. 

The  prospect  from  the  southern  section  of  the 
village  embraces  a  fine  view  of  the  Wallabout 
bay;  and  ainong  the  striking  objects  which  arrest 
the  attention,  the  extensive  ship  houses  and 
vessels  of  war  at  the  Navy  yard,  and  the  United 
States'  Naval  hospital,  are  peculiarly  conspicuous. 
Landward  from  the  tranquil  Bay,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  rising  grounds  form 
a  natural  semi-amphitheatre,  whose  surface  is 
dotted  w  ith  tasty  cottages  and  cultivated  gardens, 
and  which  combined  with  the  gentle  undulation 
which  greets  the  eye,  constitute  n  scene  of  no 
little  beauty. 

In  the  interior  of  the  village,  a  short  mile  from 
the  river,  a  number  of  enterprising  citizens  of 
the  metropolis  have  erected  neat  summer  dwel- 
lings, whose  white  pillars,  cupolas,  and  wings, 
when  viewed  from  a  distance,  are  picturesque 
land  attractive.  .  .  j 
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The  several  avenues  which  connect  the  vil- 
lage with  the  interior,  among  which  Maspeth 
avenue,  Division  avenue,  whioh  is  the  dividing 
line  between  Brooi»!yn  and  the  village,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  Jamaica  and  Brooklyn  turnpikes,  and 
the  Jamaica  and  Newtown  turnpikes  are  the  most 
prominent,  and  conduct  the  traveller  through 
numerous  scenes  of  romantic  interest. 

The  new  turnpike,  just  completed,  which  skirts 
the  margin  of  the  East  river  until  it  reaches 
Ravenswood,  at  a  distance  of  four  miles,  furnish- 
ing a  view  of  the  establishment  for  the  support 
and  education  of  pauper  children  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  New  York  Common  Council,  is  a 
beautiful  drive,  passing  through  a  checkered 
landscape  of  hill  and  dale,  meadow  and  thicket, 
and  (jiving  occasional  glimpses  of  Long  Island 
sound  on  the  one  hand,  and  New  York  bay  on 
the  other. 

But  in  our  utilitarian  age  and  country,  the  use- 
ful takes  precedence  of  the  ornamental,  and  the 
rapid  increase  of  Williamsburgh  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  its  local  adaptation  to  the  requirements 
of  economy  and  convenience,  rather  than  to  its 
claims  on  the  taste  of  the  wealthj'  portion  of  our 
population. 

Connected  with  New  York  by  two  ferries,  one 
between  Peck  slip  and  South  Seventh-street,  and 
the  other  between  Grand-street  in  New  York,  and 
the  foot  of  Grand-street,  Williamburgh,  with  boats 
constantly  plying,  the  manufacturer  and  mechanic 
can  conduct  his  business  and  reside  at  Williams- 
burgh at  a  reduced  expenditure,  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoy  most  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  a 
residence  in  the  metropolis.  In  addition  to  the 
ferry  accommodations  above  named,  the  new 
ferry  from  Houston-street  in  New  York,  to  Grand- 
street,  Williamsburgh,  will  be  in  operation  in  a 
few  months. 

The  village  covers  an  area  of  about  one  thou- 
sand acres  divided  into  eleven  hundred  lots, 
each  twenty-five  by  one  hundred  feet.  There 
have  been  erected  since  the  year  1836,  between 
four  and  five  hundred  dwellings  and  several  man- 
ufactories. There  are  six  churches  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Reformed  Dutch,  Epis- 
copal, Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic  congre- 
gations. There  are  also  within  the  village  and 
on  its  immediate  boundaries,  nine  rope-walks, 
one  glue  manufactory,  four  hat  manufactories, 
and  one  in  process  of  erection,  two  tanneries, 
two  distilleries,  two  ship-yards,  one  carpet  man- 
ufactory and  two  establishments  for  grinding 
spices,  and  also  several  schools  and  one  lyceum, 
numbering  about  fifty  members,  together  with 
one  Fire  Insurance  company,  the  business  of 
which  is  extensive  and  profitable. 

The  population  has  increased  about  two  thou- 
sand since  1836,  and  the  numerous  dwellings 
under  contract  and  in  process  of  erection  indicate 


a  continuation  of  a  like  increase.     The  village  is 

governed  by  a  board  of  nine  trustees,  possessing 
the  power  of  opening  streets,  apportioning  taxes, 
&c.  &c. 

The  principal  streets  which  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles,  are  opened  and  regulated, 
and  several  are  paved. 

The  distance  between  the  most  populous  por- 
tions of  Long  Island  and  the  city  of  New  York, 
is  much  lessened  by  the  new  avenues  recently 
opened  to  the  Village,  and  which  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  travel  across  the  different  ferries,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  lapse  of  a  few  years 
will  give  to  Williamsburgh  a  population,  whose 
numbers  will  entitle  it  to  rank  with  what  Brook- 
lyn was  a  short  period  since. 


THE  FAMILY  MEETING 

BY    CHARLES    SPRAGUr:. 

[The  following  lines  were  written  on  dccasion  of  the  acciden- 
tarmeetina  a  few  evenings  since,  of  all  the  surviving  members 
of  a  taniily,  the  father  and  mother  of  which  fonc  eloluy-two 
tlic  other  eighty  years  old)  have  lived  in  the  same  house  jSftv- 
tlirce  ycaYS.]— Boston  Courier. 

We  are  all  here  ! 

Father,  Mother, 

Sister,  Brother, 
All  who  hold  each  other  dear, 
Each  chair  is  tilled,  we're  all  iil  home, 
To-night  lei  no  cold  :T,-..-.rrer  come; 
It  is  n(jt  often  thus  .t.ound 
Our  old  familiar  hearth  we're  found. 
Bless  then  the  meeting  and  the  spot, 
For  once  be  every  care  forgot ; 
Let  gentle  peace  assert  her  power, 
And  kind  aflection  rule  the  hour; 

We're  all,  all  here, 

We're  not  all  here! 
.Some  are  away— the  dead  ones  dear, 
Who  thronged  with  us  this  ancient  hearth; 
And  gave  the  hour  to  guiltless  mirth, 
Fate,  with  a  stern,  relentless  hand. 
Looked  in  and  thinned  our  little  band : 
Some  like  a  night  flash  passed  away. 
And  some  sank  ;  lingenng,  day  by  day; 
The  quiet  graveyard- -some  lie  there 
And  cruel  Ocean  has  his  share-- 

We're  not  all  here. 

We  are  all  here! 
Even  they,  the  dead,  though  dead,    so  dear, 
Fond  memory,  to  her  duty  true. 
Brings  back  their  faded  forms  to  view. 
How  life-hke  through  the  midst  of  years 
Each  well-remembered  face  appears; 
We  see  them  as  in  times  long  past, 
From  each  to  each  kind  looks  are  cast; 
We  hear  their  words,  their  smile  behold. 
They're  round  us  as  they  were  of  old. 

We  are  all  here. 

We  are  nil  here  I 

Father,  Mother; 

Sister,  Brother, 
Vou  thai  I  love  with  love  so  dear. 
This  may  not  long  of  us  be  said, 
.Sonn  must  we  join  the  gathered  dead, 
And  by  the  hearth  we  now  sit  round, 
Some  other  circle  will  be  found. 
O  then  that  wisdom  may  we  know, 
That  yields  a  lite  of  neaee  below; 
So  in  the  world  to  follow  this, 
May  each  repe.it  in  wurdsof  bliss, 

We're  all,  all  here! 
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HELL  GATE. 

"Here,  where  we  rest  the  gentlest  waters  glide, 
There,  hurry  on  a  slrting  impetuous  tide  ; 
But  yonder,  gods  !  with  tenfold  thunder's  force, 
Dashing  the  war-ship  in  its  whirlpool  course."* 

Modern  fastidiousness,  which  often,  with  phar- 
isaical  inconsistency,  strains  at  a  gnat  and  swal- 
lows a  camel,  has  endeavored  to  impress  us  with 
a  belief  that  our  Dutch  ancestors  were  too  puri- 
tanical to  orive  such  a  name  as  Hell-Pot  to  a 
natural  whirlpool  as  the  one  found  in  the  East 
river,  seven  miles  from  the  city  of  New-York. 
This  is  not  reasoning  correctly.  The  Teutonic 
nation  from  which  the  Dutch  descended  were 
possessed  of  a  wild  and  pouerful  imagination,  and 
gave  poetic  terms  to  every  natural  phenomenon. 
The  Maelstrom  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  is  the 
name  of  a  whirlpool  which  varies  but  little  in  sig- 
nilication  from  the  one  given  to  the  same  thing 
in  the  East  river.  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  between 
Sicily  and  the  main  land  of  Italy,  have  also  a 
miraculous  origin  in  the  legends  of  Rome  ;  the 
former,  now  a  ledge  of  rocks  of  great  height,  was 
an  enchantress  changed  by  Circe,  a  more  power- 
ful and  more  wicked  spirit,  to  this  mass  of  stone, 
on  which  unfortunate  voyagers  might  be  wrecked 
and  dashed  to  pieces  when  they  steered  too  near 
her  dreadful  coast  to  get  rid  of  Charybdis,  now  a 
direful  whirlpool,  but  once  an  avaricious  woman, 
condemned  in  her  change  to  a  ravenous  and  in- 
satiate appetite  for  devouring  her  prey.  In  every 
nation  wliere  a  Syrtis  is  found,  it  is  in  the  ima- 
gination of  the  people  of  the  country,  in  some 
measure,  connected  with  their  legends,  in  its 
name,  at  least,  with  infernal  spirits.  This  is 
natural.  The  early  Dutch  settlers  were  as  likely 
to  indulge  their  imaginations  as  other  people.  It 
was  indeed,  when  first  discovered,  a  wonder,  and 
is  so  now.  He  was  a  brave  man  who  first  ven- 
tured to  examine  Hell  Gate  and  pass  it.  Wash- 
ington Irving  has  told  the  story  in  a  playful  way. 
His  description  is  a  piece  of  easy  and  felicitous 
humor.  All  the  other  descriptions  of  it  that  we 
have  seen,  are  sufficiently  dull  to  put  one  to  sleep. 
SpafTord  in  his  very  clever  Gazetteer  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  says: — "Horll-gate,  Hurl-gate,  or 
Hell-gale  is  a  narrow  and  difficult  strait  in  the 
East  river,  eight  miles  above  New-York,  formed 
by  projecting  rocks  that  confine  the  water  to  a 
narrow  and  crooked  channel,  and  causinor  stronof 
eddy  currents. 

The  following  description  from  the  American 
Coast  Pilot  is  a  brief  and  business-like  account  of 
this  singular  passage-way.  "Hell  Gate,  and  the 
narrow  pass,  leading  into  Long  Island  Sound,  at 
the  time  of  slack  water  and  with  a  leading  wind, 
may  safely  be  attempted  with  frigates ;  small 
ships  and  vessels,  with  a  commanding  breeze  pas- 
sed at  all  times  with  the  tide.  On  the  flood,  bound 
into  the  sound,  you  pass  to  the  southward  of  the 
flood-rock,  which  is  the  southernmost  of  the 
three  remarkable  rocks  in  the  passage.  On  the 
ebb  you  go  to  the  northward  of  the  Mill  rock,  the 


•  Schipper  Adriaen  Block's  vacht  being  at  an  anchor  near  the 
east  end  of  Blackwell's  Island,  this  poetry  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  on  tile  occasion. 


stream  of  the  tide  setting  that  way,  and  forming 
eddies  in  the  flood  passage,  which  at  that  time 
is  rendered  unsafe.  The  Pot  on  which  there  are 
ten  feet  at  low  water,  show*  distinctly  by  the 
whirlpool,  as  also  the  Pan  which  is  a  part  of  the 
Hog's  Back." 

On  the  slack  of  the  tide  in  the  strait,  the  young 
anglers  venture  to  bring  their  boat  over  the 
chasm,  and  while  two  of  them  with  their  oars 
keep  the  boat  in  the  position  required,  others 
throw  out  their  lines  and  draw  from  the  depths 
below,  fine,  large,  white-nosed  black  fish,  or  the 
siriped  bass.  This  sport  lasts  only  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  at  a  time.  The  boat  is  darted 
with  skill  and  velocity  to  the  shore,  on  the  slight- 
est indication  that  the  whirlpool  is  awakening 
from  its  momentary  repose. 

Vessels  are  frequently  wrecked  in  this  strait. 
When  the  artist  sketched  the  view  given  in  this 
number,  there  were  two  stranded  vessels  in  sight, 
a  faithful  view  of  them  has  been  presented  by  the 
engraver  to  give  spirit,  truth,  and  nature  to  the 
scene.  The  one  in  the  distance  on  Rhine- 
lander's  reef,  is  the  British  Brig  Evelina  of  Hali- 
fax, the  one  in  the  foreground  is  the  Schooner 
Lexington  of  Kennebeck,  both '  shipwrecked 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  The  vessels 
alongside  are  lighters  in  the  act  of  removing:  the 
cargoes. 

The  aborigines  had  numerous  tales  of  wonder 
in  regard  to  thiswhirlpool,  which  they  had  learn- 
ed to  pass  with  skill  and  safety,  but  not  without 
some  superstitious  fears  of  evil  spirits.  The  first 
European  settlers  had  a  different,  but  not  a  much 
inferior  love  of  the  marvellous,  than  that  which 
the  red  men  had  cherished.  They  heard  the 
moanings  of  evil  spirits  before  the  storm,  and  in 
it  their  triumphant  roaT  at  the  havoc  they  had 
made,  of  property  and  human  lives.  The  drown- 
ed of  all  times,  who  had  found  a  grave  in  this 
rush  of  waters,  added  the  cry  of  danger  as  a 
warning  for  those  crossing  their  oozy  bed. 

The  English  frigate  Huzza,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  in  attempting  to  pass  Hell  Gate  to 
get  to  sea  by  the  Sound,  struck  the  rocks  and 
was  so  much  injured  that  after  sailing  a  few  miles 
she  sunk  in  deep  water.  It  was  supposed  that 
she  had  a  rich  military  chest  on  board,  destined 
for  some  British  port.  This  general  impression 
induced  some  enterprising  men  to  examine  the 
sunken  vessel  by  means  of  diving  bells,  but  either 
they  were  under  a  wrong  impression  in  regard  to 
the  money  on  board  of  her  when  she  went  down, 
or  were  not  able  to  make  thorough  examination, 
for  they  found  no  money.  The  better  opinion 
now  is,  that  the  treasure  was  landed  before  she  sail- 
ed. Frigates  however  have  passed  the  strait  in 
safety.  Two  French  frigates  were  blockaded  in 
the  harbour  of  New-York,  by  a  British  squadron 
during  the  French  revolution.  By  the  aid  of  a 
trusty  pilot,  watching  the  most  favorable  winds 
and  tides,  they  attempted  the  dangerous  naviga- 
tion with  success.  One  of  the  vessels  struck  the 
rocks  once,  and  the  other  twice,  but  neitlier  of 
them  received  any  essential  injury.  Thousands 
were  watching  this  adventurous  enterprise  with 
anxiety,  but  with  different  feelings  ;  enmity  has 
its  hopes  and  fears,  as  well  as  friendship.     Party 
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spirit  was  then  raging   with  more  fury   than  the 
waters  of  Hell  Gate. 

The  shores  on  either  side  of  the  strait  are 
beautiful,  and  in  their  sunny  quietude,  viewed  on 
a  summer's  morning, form  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  agitation  of  the  waters,  and  the  roar  they 
make  when  the  tide  is  low,  and  the  rocks  are 
visible.  It  is  conjectured  by  some  philosophers 
that  Long  Island  was  once  a  part  of  the  main 
land,  and  that  in  some  violent  agitation  o(  nature, 
these  rocks  which  had  perhaps  heen  at  the  head 
of  an  estuary,  began  to  give  way  to  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  waters,  which  went  rushing  onward, 
conquering  and  dividing  the  heretofore  main  land. 
Picturesque  Beauties  of  the  Hudson. 


Till-:  WESTERN  "BARRENS." 

Bakrkns  are  a  species  of  country  of  a  mixed  char- 
acter, uniting  forest  and  prairie.  They  are  cov- 
ered with  scattered  oaks,  rough  and  stunted  in  their 
appearance,  interspersed  with  patclies  of  hazel, 
brushwood,  and  tough  grass.  They  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  the  contest  which  the  fire  is  periodically 
continuing  with  the  timber.  The  appearance  of  this 
description  of  country  led  the  early  settlers  of  the 
state  to  suppose  that  the  scantiness  of  the  timber 
was  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil ;  and  hence  the 
title,  thus  ignorantly  given,  and  calculated  to  convey 
erroneous  notions  to  our  Eastern  farmers,  became  of 
universal  application  to  this  extensive  tract  of  coun- 
try. It  is  ascertained,  however,  that  these  barrens 
embrace  as  productive  a  soil  as  can  be  found  in  the 
state — healthy,  more  rolling  than  the  prairies,  and 
abounding  with  that  important  requisite  to  desirable 
farms,  good  springs.  The  fire  visits  these  barrens 
in  the  fall,  but,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  fuel, 
is  not  able  to  destroy,  entirely,  the  timber.  The 
farmer  may  settle,  without  hesitation  or  fear,  in  any 
part  of  this  species  of  land,  where  he  can  find  timber 
sufficient  for  his  present  purposes  and  wants  ;  for 
the  soil  is  supposed  to  be  better  adapted  to  all  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sea- 
sons than  the  deeper  and  richer  mould  of  bottom 
and  prairie  land.  Where  the  fire  is  prevented  from 
its  ravages,  (as  it  easily  can  be  by  the  occupant  of 
the  soil,)  heavy  timber  springs  up  with  a  rapidity 
which  would  be  incredible  to  the  northern  emi- 
grant. High  insulated  bluffs,  of  a  conical  form,  and 
exhibiting  the  appearance  of  connected  ridges,  rise 
up  from  the  bottoms,  along  the  rivers  which  meander 
and  fertilize  them  :  they  are  from  one  to  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  height.  Knobs  of  land,  stony  and  often 
rocky  at  their  summits,  are  found  along  the  rivers 
in  some  sections  of  the  state,  separated  by  deep  ra- 
vines. The  prairies  are  often  intersected  by  ra- 
vines leading  down  to  the  streams.  Deep  sink-holes, 
which  serve  to  drain  oft"  the  waters,  are  found  in 
some  parts,  and  prove  tliat  the  substance  is  second- 
ary limestone,  abounding  in  subterratieous  cavities. 
V"ery  little  that  is  denominated  in  the  Eastern  states 
stony  ground  is  found  in  this  state.  There  are  quar- 
ries of  stones  in  the  bluffs,  in  the  banks  of  the 
streams,  and  in  the  ravines.  In  the  vicinity  of  Juli- 
et, and  many  other  promising  villages,  an  abundance 
of  stone  can  be  procured,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  building  ;  uniting  durability  with  great 
beauty  and  warmth.      Timber,  were  it  equally  distrib- 


uted in  this  state,  would  be  adequate  to   the  neces 
sities  of  the  settlers.   Its  apparent  scarcity,  where  the 
prairie  prevails,  is  now  considered  not  to  be  so  great 
an  obstacle  to  settlement  as  has  been  generally  im- 
agined.    Substitutes  have  been  found  for  many  of 
the  purposes  to   which  timber  is  generally   applied; 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  prairie,  under  the  hand 
<if  care  and   cultivation,  becomes  converted  into  for- 
ests of  timber,  affords  a  sure  guarantee  for  the  future. 
The    kinds   of  timber  most    abundant    in  the  state 
are  oaks  of  the  various  species,   black  and   white 
walnut,  ash  of  tlie  several  varieties,  elm,  sugar-maple, 
honey-locust,    hackberry,    linden,    hickory,  cotton- 
wood,  pecan,  mulberry,  buckeye,  sycamore,  cherry, 
box,  elder,  sassafras,  and  persimon.     In  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  parts  of   the  state,    yellow-poplar 
and  beech  may  be  found.     Near  the  Ohio  are  cy- 
press-trees, and  in  several  counties  clumps  of  yel- 
low-pine   and    cedar.      On    the  Calumet,  near  the 
south    end  of  lake  Michigan,  is  a  forest  of   small 
trees.     The  underwood  growth  consists  principal- 
ly of   redbud,  pawpaw,  sumach,  plum,  crab-apple, 
grape-vines,  dogwood,  spicebush,  green  brier,  hazel, 
&c.     The  trees  in  this  state  are  very  luxuriant  in 
their  growth,  and   are  frequently  found  of  a  stupen- 
dous size,  particularly  the  cotton-wood  and  sycamore, 
on  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  rivers.      The    black-lo- 
cust, a  native  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  may  be  cul- 
tivated from  the  seed,  with  less  labour  than  a  nur- 
sen,'  of  apple-trees.     Of  rapid  growth  and  affording 
valuable  and  durable  timber,  it  strongly  conmiends 
itself  to  the  attention  of  our  farmers.     It  forms  one  of 
the  cleanliest,  most  beautiful,  and  pleasant  shades  ; 
when  in  the  spring-time  of  its  blossom,  it  presents 
a  rich  and  attractive  appearance,  and    sends    into 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  a  delicious  fragrance. 
And  here   we  might  properly  call    the  attention  of 
our  farmers  and  agriculturists  generally,  to   the  sub- 
ject of   nurseries    of   fruit    and    ornamental    trees. 
With  a  soil  remarkably  adapted  to  their  cultivation, 
and  a  country  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth,  and  the 
consequent  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life,  the 
enterprising  arborist  wotdd  receive  the  most  grateful 
encouragement  and  profit  tor  his  labours  ;  increase, 
in  this  new  and  rapidly  advancing  state,  the  sources 
of  beauty  and  pleasure,  and  enjo)'  the  gratification  of 
witnessing,  in  many  a  decorated  yard  and  blushing 
orchard,  the  rich  and  blooming  monuments  of  his  in- 
dustry and  taste.  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the 
beauty  and  attractions  of  the  village-yard  or  cultiva- 
ted farm,   as  well-selected  ornamental  trees  in  the 
one,  and  the  extensive  orchards  of  the   tmest  fruit- 
trees  in  the  other.     Art,  with  all  its  power  to  charm 
may  embellish,  l)ut  it  cannot  supply  so  great  a  source 
of  abundant  erijoymeiit.  Chicago  American. 


American  Vine. — The  expedition  to  the  Rocky 
mountains  found  on  the  borders  of  the  Arkansas  near 
the  eastern  side  of  the  great  desert,  hundreds  of 
acres  of  the  same  kind  of  vine  which  produce  the 
wines  of  Europe. — The  vines  were  growing  in  a 
wild  stale  and  were  surrounded  with  hillocks  of  sand, 
rising  to  within  12  or  18  inches  of  the  end  of  the 
branches.  They  were  loaded  with  the  most  deli- 
cious grapes,  and  the  clusters  were  so  closely  arran- 
ijed  as  to  conceal  every  part  of  the  stem.  These  hil- 
locks of  sand  are  produced  by  the  agencyof  the  vines, 
arresting  the  sand  as  it  is  borne  along  by  the  wind 
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The  Landing  of  Henry  Hudson. 


HENRY  HUDSON. 


"  Henry  Hudsnn,  an  Englishnnaii,  who  had  failed 
In  his  altemjits  to  find  a  northwest  passage  for  ships 
to  the  East  Indies,  and  liad  been  dismissed  from  the 
service  of  tlie  English,  was  received  into  the  eniplov 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  in  his  third 
voyage  of  discovery,  after  coasting  as  far  sonth  as 
Virginia,  he  tnrned  north  again,  and  saw  for  the  tirst 
time  the  hi<,ddands  of  Neversink,  on  the  2d  of  Sept. 
1609,  and  next  dav  entered  the  great  bay  of  New- 
York,  Staten  Island,  and  Ainboy. 

"  It  is  siip|)osed  that  he  went  with  his  vessel,  the 
Half  Moon,  as  far  as  where  Albany  now  stands,  and 
then  returned  ;  and  after  sometimes  trading  with  the 
Indians,  and  sometimes  killins;  them,  he  went  back 
to  hiirope  again,  without  going  up  the  East  River  at 
all.  It  is  said  that  his  men  forced  him  to  go  to  En- 
gland, although  he  was  sent  out  by  the  Dutch.  The 
king  of  Englainl  kept  Hudson  from  going  to  Holland, 
and  employed  him  to  make  discoveries  for  Great 
Britain  :   but  he  never  relumed  to  New  York. 

"  On  liis  fourth  voyage  he  discovered  Hudson's  Bay, 
but  a  mutiny  occurred  on  board  his  ship,  and  he  was 
set  adrift  in  a  boat  by  his  crew,  and  was  never  heard 
of  more."  Dunlnp's  New  York. 


THE  ARCTICK  PASSAGE  DISCOVERED. 

The  London  Morning  Chronicle,  of  April  10th, 
publishes  an  accoimt  of  one  of  the  most  important 
geographical  discoveries  of  the  age — being  no  less 
than  a  solution  of  the  long-pending  problem,  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  communication  by  water  from  the 
Atlanlick  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  around  the  northern 
portion  of  the  American  continent. 

The  discovery  was  made  by  an  expedition  fitted 
out  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  the  spring  of 
1836,  and  was  commanded  by  Mr.  Simpson,  then 
governour,  with  Messrs.  P.  Dease,  and  Thos.  Simp- 
son, and    twelve   chosen   men.     Thev  wintered  in 


Athabasca  lake  ;  descended  Slave  and  Mackenzie's 
rivers,  at  the  opening  of  navigation,  and  reached 
Fort  Good  Hope,  the  most  northern  establishment  of 
the  company,  July  4th,  where  they  found  an  assem- 
blage of  Elare  and  Louchcoux  Indians. 

They  reached  the  ocean  by  the  westernmost 
mouth  of  Mackenzie's  river  on  the  9th,  and  proceed- 
ed along  the  coast,  encountering  the  Esquimaux  and 
every  injaginable  difliculty  from  the  ice  :  passing 
Point  Kay,  Camden  bay,  &c.,  and  reached  Foggy 
Islands  bay  on  the  '23d.  From  this  situation,  70  de- 
grees latitude,  they  discovered  a  range  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.     The  narrative  proceeds  :  — 

Next   morning,  26th  July,  the}'  passed  the  Gany, 
a  river  about  one  mile  broad. 

From  Cape  Halkett  the  coast  turned  suddenly  off 
to  the  VV.  N.  W.  It  presented  to  the  eye  nothing  but 
a  succession  of  low  banks  of  frozen  mud.  In  the 
evening  they  passed  the  mouths  of  a  large  stream, 
which  they  named  Smith's  river.  From  thence  for 
about  nine  miles  the  coast  line  is  formed  of  gravel 
reefs,  near  the  extremity  of  which,  at  Point  Pitt,  the 
land  trends  more  to  the  westward.  Here  thev  were 
detained  by  ice  until  the  following  afternoon,  (27th,) 
when  an  opening  presented  itself,  they  resumed  their 
route.  It  blew  a  cutting  blast  from  the  northeast,  and 
the  salt  water  froze  upon  the  oars  and  the  rigging. 
Point  Drew,  seven  miles  distant  from  their  last  en- 
campment, is  the  commencement  of  a  bay  of  con- 
siderable size,  but  extremely  shallow,  and  much  en- 
cumbered with  ice.  To  seaward  the  ice  was  still 
smooth  and  solid,  as  in  the  depth  of  a  sunless  winter. 
At  midnight,  they  reached  a  narrow  projecting  point, 
across  which  the  peaks  of  some  high  icebergs  ap- 
peared. This  point  they  named  Cape  George  Simp- 
son, as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  governour  of  the 
compativ's  territories,  to  whose  excellent  arrange- 
ments the  success  of  the  expedition  is  in  a  great 
measure  indebted. 

This  point  was  destined  to  be  the  limit  of  their 
boat  na-vigation,  for  during  the  four  following  days 
they  were  only  able  to  advance  as  many  miles.  The 
weather  was  foggy  and  dismally  cold,  the  wild  few' 
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passed  in  long  flights  to  the  westward,  and  there 
seemed  little  prospect  of  their  being  able  to  reach 
Beechey's  Point  Barrow  by  water.  Boat  Extreme 
is  situated  in  lat.  71  deg.  3  inin.  24  sec.  N.,  long. 
16-1  deg.  26  min.  30  sec.  W. ;  variation  of  compass 
42  deg.  36  min.  18  sec.  E. 

Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson 
undertook  to  complete  the  journey  on  foot,  and  ac- 
cordingly started  on  the  first  of  August  with  five 
men,  Mr.  Dease  and  the  other  five  men  remaining  in 
charge  of  the  boats. 

The  pedestrians  carried  with  them  their  arms, 
some  ammunition,  pemican,  a  small  oiled  canvass 
canoe  for  the  crossing  of  rivers,  the  necessary  astro- 
nomical instruments,  and  some  trinkets  for  the  natives. 

It  was  one  of  the  worst  days  of  the  whole  season, 
and  the  fog  was  so  dense  that  the  party  were  under 
the  necessity  of  rigidly  following  the  tortuous  outline 
of  the  coast,  which  for  twenty  miles  formed  a  sort  of 
irregular  inland  bay  (being  guarded  without  by  a  se- 
ries of  gravel  reefs)  the  shore  of  which  was  almost 
on  a  level  with  the  water,  and  intersected  with  in- 
numerable salt  creeks,  through  which  they  waded, 
besides  three  considerable  rivers  which  they  trav- 
ersed in  their  portable  canoe.  Next  day  the  weath- 
er improved,  and  at  noon  Mr.  Simpson  had  an  ob- 
servation for  lat.  in  71  deg.  9  min.  45  sec.  The  land 
now  inclined  to  the  southwest,  and  continued  very 
low  and  muddy,  and  as  on  the  preceding  day,  abound- 
ing in  salt  creeks,  whose  waters  were  at  the  freez- 
ing temperature.  The  party  had  proceeded  about 
ten  miles,  when  to  their  dismay  the  coast  suddenly 
turned  ofl"  to  the  southward,  forming  an  inlet  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach. 

At  the  same  moment,  they  descried  at  no  great 
distance  a  small  camp  of  Esquimaux,  to  which  they 
immediately  directed  their  steps.  The  men  were 
absent  hunting,  and  the  women  and  children  took  to 
their  boat  in  the  greatest  alarm,  leaving  behind  them 
an  infirm  man,  who  was  in  an  agony  of  fear.  A  few 
words  of  friendship  retnoved  his  apprehensions,  and 
brought  back  the  fugitives,  who  were  equally  sur- 
])nsed  and  delighted  to  behold  white  men.  They  set 
before  the  party  fresh  reindeer  meat  and  seal  oil. 

Mr.  Simpson  now  determined  to  adopt  a  more  ex- 
peditious mode  of  travelling,  by  obtaining  the  loan 
of  one  of  their  "  oomiaks,"  or  family  skin  canoes,  to 
convey  the  party  to  Point  Barrow,  with  which,  from 
a  chart  drawn  by  one  of  the  women,  it  appeared  that 
these  people  were  well  acquainted. 

Four  oars  were  fitted  with  lashings  to  this  strange 
craft.  Before  starting  the  hunters  arrived,  and  pres- 
ents of  tobacco,  awls,  buttons,  &c.,  were  made  to 
all  the  inmates  of  the  encampment,  with  which  they 
were  highly  gratified. 

Dease's  inlet  is  five  miles  broad  at  this  place,  yet 
so  low  is  the  land  that  one  shore  is  just  visible 
from  the  other  in  the  clearest  weather.  It  now  again 
blew  strongly  from  the  northeast,  bringing  back  the 
cold  dense  fog  ;  but  the  traverse  was  efTccted  by  the 
aid  of  the  compass.  The  waves  run  high,  and  the 
skin  boat  surmounted  them  with  great  buoyancy  ; 
the  party  encamped  on  the  west  side  of  the  inlet. 
The  banks  there  were  of  frozen  mud,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high ;  the  country  within  was  perfectly  flat, 
abounded  in  small  lakes,  and  produced  a  very  short 
grass  ;  but  nowhere  had  the  thaw  penetrated  more 
than  two  inches   beneath   the   surface,  while  under 


water  along  the  shore  the  bottom  was  still  impene- 
trably frozen.  Not  a  log  was  to  be  found  in  this  land 
of  desolation  ;  but  our  party  followed  the  example  of 
the  natives,  and  made  their  fire  of  the  roots  of  the 
dwarf  willow  in  a  little  chimney  of  turf.  Next 
morning,  August  3,  the  fog  cleared  for  a  while,  but 
it  was  still  bitterly  cold,  and  the  swell  beat  violently 
on  the  outside  of  a  heavy  line  of  ice  which  lay 
packed  upon  the  shore. 

To  weather  this  was  a  work  of  danger  ;  but  the 
good  qualities  of  their  boat,  after  a  severe  trial,  car- 
ried them  safely  through.  The  land  ran  out  for  five 
miles  to  the  northward,  then  turned  off"  to  the  north- 
west, beyond  which,  at  Point  Christie,  the  lat.  71 
deg.  12  min.  36  sec.  was  observed.  From  thence 
the  coast  trended  more  westerly  for  ten  miles,  form- 
ing two  points  and  a  bay,  which  Mr.  Simpson  named 
after  chief  factors  Charles  and  Rowand,  and  chief 
trader  Ross.  The  party  then  came  up  to  what  ap- 
peared a  large  bay,  where  they  halted  for  two  or 
three  hours  to  await  the  dispersion  of  the  fog — not 
knowing  which  way  to  steer.  In  the  evening  their 
wish  was  gratified,  and  the  weather  from  that  time 
was  sensibly  ameliorated.  The  bav  was  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  only  four  miles  in  width  ;  the  depth  half 
way  across  was  lA  fathoms  on  a  bottom  of  sand  ; 
that  of  Dease's  inlet  was  afterward  found  to  be  two 
fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  being  the  greatest  depth  be- 
tween Return  Reef  and  Point  Barrow,  except  at  ten 
miles  southeast  from  Cape  Halkett,  where  three 
fathoms  were  sounded  on  our  return.  After  crossing 
Mackenzie's  bay  the  coast  again  trended  for  eight 
or  nine  miles  to  the  W.  N.  W.  A  compact  body  of 
ice  extended  all  along,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
vision  to  seaward  ;  but  the  parly  carried  their  light 
vessel  within  that  formidable  barrier,  and  made  their 
way  through  the  narrow  channels  close  to  the  shore. 

At  midnight,  they  passed  the  mouth  of  a  fine  deep 
river,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  to  which  Mr.  Simp- 
son gave  the  name  of  Bellevue,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  afterward  the  rising  sun  gratified  him  with  the 
view  of  Point  Barrow  stretching  out  to  the  N.  N.  VV. 
They  soon  crossed  Elson  bay,  which  in  the  perfect 
calm,  had  acquired  a  tough  coating  of  young  ice,  but 
had  much  difficulty  in  making  their  way  through  a 
broad  and  heavy  pack  that  rested  upon  the  shore. 
On  reaching  it,  and  seeing  the  ocean  extending 
away  to  the  southward,  they  hoisted  their  flag,  and 
with  three  cheers  took  possession  of  their  discover- 
ies in  his  Majesty's  name. 

Point  Barrow  is  a  long  low  spit,  composed  of  gravel 
and  coarse  sand,  which  the  pressure  of  the  ice  has 
forced  up  into  numerous  mounds,  that,  viewed  from 
a  distance,  assume  the  appearance  of  huge  boulder 
rocks.  At  the  spot  where  the  party  landed,  it  is 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across,  but  it  is  broader  to- 
ward its  termination.  The  first  object  that  present- 
ed itself  on  looking  round  the  landing-place,  was  an 
immense  cemetery.  The  bodies  lay  exposed  in  the 
most  horrible  and  disgusting  manner,  and  many  of 
them  appeared  so  fresh  that  the  men  became  alarm- 
ed that  the  cholera,  or  some  other  dreadful  disease, 
was  raffine  among  the  natives.  Two  considerable 
camps  of  the  latter  stood  at  no  great  distance  on 
the  point,  but  none  of  the  inmates  ventured  to  ap- 
proach till  our  party  first  visited  them,  and  with  the 
customary  expressions  of  friendship,  dissipated  theii 
apprehensions. 
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THE  PALISADES. 

There  is  probably  no  river  in  the  world  whose 
vicinage,  within  the  same  extent,  presents  such 
a  combination  of  beauty  and  grandeur  of  natural 
scenery,  enriched  by  historical  associations  of 
the  greatest  moment,  as  the  Hudson.  From 
Manhattan  island  to  its  junction  with  the  Mohawk, 
lofty  mountains,  gently  undulating  hills,  cultiva- 
ted fields,  and  beautiful  villages  and  hamlets  al- 
ternately meet  the  eye  as  we  speed  along  its 
waters  in  the  swift  steamer,  all  bursting  in  suc- 
cession upon  the  sight  like  the  startling  scenes 
of  a  moving  panorama.  And  to  the  Ameri- 
can— to  the  happy  recipient  of  the  boon  of 
liberty — a  boon  fought  for  and  won  by  his  fathers, 
and  bequeathed  to  him  as  a  birthright,  almost 
every  spot  is  hallowed  by  the  associations  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence. Many  a  mountain  summit  has  been  the 
pyre  on  which  beacon  fires  Avere  lighted  by  the 
hand  of  disinterested  patriotism  ;  many  a  plain 
that  meets  our  view  is  the  place  where  men, 
strong  in  body  and  stronger  in  principle,  bivou- 
acked at  night,  and  marshalled  in  battle  array 
at  day,  ready  to  strike  boldly  for  their  country 
and  their  firesides. 

The  first  objects  of  historical  interest  to  be 
seen  after  leaving  New  York,  are  the  ruins  of 
Forts  Lee  and  Washington:  the  former  is  situa- 
ted just  at  the  commencement  of  the  Palisades, 
about  ten  miles  above  the  city,  and  the  latter, 
nearly  opposite,  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river.  On  entering  the  Tappan  Zee,  now  Tappan 
Bay,  you  see  upon  the  east,  the  village  of  Tarry- 
town,  and  on  the  west,  that  of  Tappan  ;  one  mem- 
orable as  the  place  where  the  unfortunate  Andre 
was  arrested,  and  the  other  as  the  spot  where  he 
was  executed.  We  next  pass  Stoney  Point,  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  brave  exploits  of  General 
Wayne ;  and  reaching  Caldwell's  Landing,  oppo- 
site Peekskill,  romantic  scenery  seldom  sur- 
passed, is  developed.  Every  spot  on  shore  is 
consecrated  ground — consecrated  by  the  con- 
gregation there  of  several  of  the  master  spirits  of 
the  war  of  Independence.  There  at  one  time 
Washington,  Putnam,  Kosciusko,  Arnold  and 
other  olTicers  met,  and  celebrated  the  birthday 
of  the  Dauphin  of  France,  the  unfortunate 
Louis  who  lost  his  crown  and  his  life  during  the 
revolution  of  '94. 

In  this  neighborhood  are  the  ruins  of  Forts 
Montgomery  and  Clinton  ;  and  soon  after  passing 
the  lofty  promontory  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
river,  we  may  see  in  the  distance  toward  the 
northwest,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Independence 
the  gray  walls  of  Fort  Putnam,  about  four  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  plain  on  which  stands  the 
Military  Academy  of  West  Point,  and  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant.     The  plateau  of  West 


Point,  and  its  whole  neighborhood,  is  classic 
ground.  Here  too  were  congregated  the  worthies 
of  the  Revolution;  and  at  this  "key  to  the 
northern  country"  Kosciusko  for  some  time  made 
his  residence.  Here  Arnold  formed  his  plans  of 
treason,  and  from  hence  despatched  Andre  on  his 
fatal  journey.  Here  amid  the  mounds  which 
mark  the  redoubts  of  Fort  Clinton,  arises  a  mon- 
ument sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  Polish 
officer.  And  not  far  distant  is  another,  erected  by 
General  Brown  in  honor  of  Col.  Eleazar  D.  Wood, 
V.  ho  fell  at  the  sortie  of  Fort  Erie  in  1814.  We 
might  multiply  our  records  of  the  past  deeds  of 
bravery  and  patriotism  which  this  classic  spot 
brings  to  recollection,  and  point  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Washington  at  Newburgh ;  to  the 
crest  of  Beacon  Hill  whereon  fires  were  lighted 
during  the  stormy  period  of  our  war  for  liberty  ; 
or  to  the  passage  up  the  river  of  British  vessels 
as  far  as  Kingston,  to  burn  villages  and  awe  the 
inhabitants  into  submission  to  British  authority; 
but  in  so  doing  we  should  digress  too  far  from 
the  object  of  this  article — a  brief  notice  of  the 
Palisades,  a  portion  of  which  is  represented  in  our 
frontispiece. 

The  Palisades  are  so  named  from  their  perpen- 
dicular position,  and  resemblance  to  columns 
forming  an  enclosure.  They  extend  from  a  point 
a  little  north  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river,  to  near  Slote  creek,  a  distance 
of  over  twenty  miles  ;  and  present  a  wall,  varying 
in  perpendicular  height  from  two  hundred  to  six 
hundred  feet.  They  form  a  part  of  a  basaltic 
ridge  which  rises  at  Bergen  point  in  New  Jersey, 
and  gradually  increases  in  height  till  some  of  its 
summits  reach  an  elevation  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand feet  above  tide-water.  This  ridge  curves 
round  Tappan  Bay,  leaving  on  the  margin  of  the 
cove,  a  limited  but  pleasant  c4iampagne  country, 
which  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  ridge 
varies  in  width  from  an  eighth  of  a  mile  to  three 
miles,  forming  a  handsome  region  of  arable  table 
land. 

Tlie  Palisades  are  divided  into  numerous  verti- 
cal fissures,  which  give  them  the  appearance  of 
detached  columns.  In  these  fissures  are  frequent- 
ly found  alluvial  deposites,  from  which  vegetation 
shoots  forth,  the  only  relief  to  their  bare  and 
mason-work  appearance.  These  basalt  rocks 
comprehend  almost  every  variety  of  formation — 
the  ^imijgdaloid,  containing  cellules,  sometimes 
empty,  and  sometimes  filled,  and  often  presenting 
the  warty  appearance  of  slag— the  basaltic  Bret- 
cia  or  Trirptuff  consisting  of  pebbles  and  angular 
grains  cemented — and  the  columnnr  basalt  in  pris. 
matic  polygons,  sometimes  articulated,  consist- 
ing of  hornblende,  feldspar  and  epidote,  with 
which  compact  and  radiated  prehnite  is  some- 
times blended. 

This  wall  of  "  eternal  masonry  "  is  beautifully 
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contrasted  by  the  finely  cultivated  country  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river,  which  rises  in  a  gentle 
slope  from  the  water's  edge  and  presents  at  a 
glance  a  rich  agricultural  region,  adorned  with 
tasteful  mansions.  Although  here  the  superior 
grandeur  of  the  Highlands  is  wanting,  yet  the 
pleasing  combination  of  the  majestic  and  beautiful 
renders  this  portion  of  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson 
river,  inferior  to  none  other. 


THE  INDIANS  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 
Amoxg  the  many  acts  of  brotherly  love  for 
which  the  society  of  Friends  are  eminent,  one, 
productive  of  much  good,  is  that  of  appointing  a 
committee  at  each  yearly  meeting,  to  visit  the 
remnants  of  the  Indian  tribes,  in  the  western  part 
of  New  York.  The  following  interesting  facts 
are  derived  from  the  report  of  the  committee,  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  yearly  meeting. 

The  Onondagas.  The  reservation  secured  to 
this  tribe,  is  situated  about  seven  miles  south  from 
the  beautiful  village  of  Syracuse,  and  consists  of  a 
territory  about  two  and  a  half  miles  wide  by  three 
and  three  quarters  in  length,  and  has  a  present 
population  of  some  three  hundred  souls.  The 
condition  of  these  Indians,  when  the  notice  of  the 
Friends  was  first  attracted  to  them,  is  described 
as  having  been  deplorable.  There  was  but  one 
house  in  the  whole  Reservation,  and  the  door  of 
that  house  was  placed  upon  four  stakes,  driven 
into  the  earth,  to  form  a  table,  from  which  their 
friendly  visitants  could  eat  the  provisions  which 
they  carried  with  them.  A  few  miserable  bark 
huts  formed  the  residue  of  their  habitations,  and 
the  poor  people  were  in  as  wretched  a  state  as 
could  well  be  imagined.  They  were  cut  off  from 
their  natural  me:ins  of  support — the  chase  ;  and 
they  felt  themselves  oppressed,  despised,  and  look- 
ed upon  the  white  man  as  their  oppressor.  The 
whites  at  that  period,  instead  of  encouraging  the 
Indians,  seemed  disposed  rather  to  deceive  and 
wrong  them.  Intemperance  found  its  way  among 
them,  through  the  white  man's  introduction,  and 
the  degraded,  despised  Indian,  looking  forward 
only  to  the  rapid  and  inevitable  extinction  of  his 
race,  gave  himself  up  to  inaction  and  to  vice. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Onondagas,  when 
the  notice  of  the  Friends'  Society  was  attracted 
toward  them.     Mark  the  change. 

They  have  now  a  Council-House,  which  is  a 
commodious  white  frame  building — and  dwelling- 
houses  mostly  frame,  though  some  are  of  hewn 
logs,  sufficiently  comfortable  to  accommodate  the 
population.  Their  houses  are  mostly  about  twenty 
by  thirty  feet,  generally  not  painted.  They  own 
a  saw-mill,  and  rent  it  to  a  white  man,  who  saws 
their  logs  on  shares.  There  is  no  grist-mill  in 
the  settlement,  though  they  have  many  good  mill 
sites,  ilost  of  the  Indians  keep  one  or  more 
cows,  and  their  barns  are  at  least  as  numerous  as 
their  houses.  Their  lodgings  are  on  cot-bed- 
steads, but  the  beds  and  a  few  simple  articles  of 
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furniture  exhibit  but  little  neatness  or  order.  A 
wooden  mortar  and  pestle  for  pounding  corn,  a 
few  iron  pots,  stools  and  wooden  utensils,  with 
scarcely  an  article  of  crockery  generally  comprise 
their  whole  store  of  household  furniture.  Some 
of  the  houses  have  only  shutters  without  glass 
windows.  These  Indians  generally  go  decently 
dressed  ;  many  of  them,  however,  retaining  the 
peculiarities  of  the  red  man,  such  as  broaches, 
earrings,  bead-embroidered  leggins,  &c.  Their 
lands  are  now  well  cultivated — their  lots  are  in 
many  instances  neatly  fenced — they  have  im- 
proved their  roads — and  have  made  very  satisfac- 
tory advances  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  All 
this  is  the  fruit  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  None  of  this  nation  appear  to  have 
joined  any  society  of  Christian  professors,  tiieir 
religion  is  of  the  most  simple  character,  inculca- 
ting reverence  for  the  Great  Spirit,  and  for  Him 
only — and  that  he  will  reward  them  according  to 
their  actions. 

ToNAWANDAS.  This  is  understood  to  be  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  Indian  settlements  in  the 
State.  The  population  now  amounts  to  about 
500.  Their  dwellings  are  generally  comfortable, 
and  their  furniture  and  cooking  utensils  better 
than  those  usually  found  in  Indian  dwellings. 
Their  lands  appear  to  be  of  good  quality,  are  well 
cultivated,  and  stocked  with  horses  and  cattle. 
Black  Chief  is  the  head  of  the  tribe,  which  is  said 
to  be  unanimously  averse  to  the  government 
scheme  of  emigration. 

TuscARORAs.  This  Reservation  consists  of  6920 
acres,  5000  of  which  were  purchased  by  the  In- 
dians from  the  Holland  Land  Company,  and  no 
one  holds  a  preemption  right  over  this  portion 
of  it.  Population  280  persons.  The  Railroad  to 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  passes  through  this  tract, 
and  the  Company  very  honorably  made  compen- 
sation to  the  Indians  for  the  damages  occasioned 
thereby.  Several  of  the  Tuscaroras  have  very 
good  farms,  which  they  cultivate  with  success. 
One  of  them  had  a  field  last  season  of  twenty 
acres  in  wheat  on  his  farm,  and  it  is  stated  that 
he  had  saved,  and  placed  out  at  interest,  three 
thousand  dollars. 

CATTAnAUGUs.  This  Reservation  extends  from 
the  north  of  Cattaraugus  Creek,  seven  miles  into 
the  interior,  and  is  four  miles  wide  ;  the  soil  is 
light,  fertile,  and  easy  to  cultivate.  The  principal 
clearings  are  along  the  public  road,  producing 
fine  grass  and  grain.  But  a  small  portion  of  the 
valley  is  yet  cleared,  much  of  the  timber  being 
heavy.  The  dwellings  are  principally  built  of 
logs,  though  there  were  a  number  of  snug  frame- 
houses,  with  good  barns  and  other  out-houses. 
There  is  a  saw-mill,  j'ented  to  a  white  man,  and 
much  timber  is  cut  on  this  Reservation. 

The  approach  to  this  settlement,  which  is  under 
the  especial  care  of  the  Genesee  Yearly  Meeting, 
is  thus  detailed  : — 

"  After  travelling  a  difficult  road,  for  two  miles 
through  the  woods,  that  nearly  surrounded  the 
Indian  settlement,  we  emerged  from  them,  near 
the  brink  of  an  abrupt  descent  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred feet  ;  belnw  lay  a  delightful  valley,  several 
miles  wide,  nearly  level,  extendmg  east  and  west 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.     It  was  studded 
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over,  here  and  there,  with  Indian  habitations. 
Through  this  valley  ran  the  Cattaraugus  creek, 
or  river,  though  hidden  from  our  sight  by  trees. 
The  first  dwellings  we  approached  were  without 
chimneys,  and  about  the  poorest  we  had  seen. 
It  was  a  pleasant  evening,  and  we  met  several 
men,  women  and  children,  returning  from  the 
labors  of  the  field,  with  hoes  in  their  hands. 
We  proceeded  down  the  valley,  on  a  pretty  good 
road,  to  the  settlement  granted  by  the  Indians  to 
Friends,  for  the  support  of  an  Indian  school. 
This  establishment  is  on  the  main  road  from  Lodi 
to  Lake  Erie.  The  buildings  are  placed  on  a 
green  lawn  of  about  an  acre,  and  consist  of  a 
dwelling-house  twenty-six  by  thirty-six  feet, 
school-house,  barn,  and  other  out-buildings.  The 
farm  contains  about  two  hundred  acres;  seventy 
of  which  are  well  enclosed,  and  cultivated  in 
wheat,  oats,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  &c.,  with  con- 
siderable meadow,  all  in  good  condition.  We 
attended  the  school,  and  procured  a  specimen  of 
Indian  writing ;  there  were  present  fourteen  small 
Indians,  and  a  number  of  white  children,  who,  with 
their  parents,  resided  among  them.  In  winter, 
we  were  told,  it  was  attended  by  an  average  of 
twenty-four  ;  many  of  the  larger  children  being 
now  at  home,  employed  in  hoeing  corn  ;  a  num- 
ber of  whom  we  saw,  and  found  they  could  read, 
write  and  cipher,  and  speak  tolerable  English. 
In  November,  1840,  the  benevolent  arrangement 
of  the  Friends  with  the  Indians,  as  respects  the 
school,  and  the  two  hundred  acres  of  land  set 
apart  for  its  support,  will  expire  ;  after  which 
period,  it  is  specified  in  the  articles  of  agreement, 
between  the  Indians  and  the  Committee  of  Genesee 
Yearly  Meeting,  that  it  shall  be  continued,  under 
the  care  of  a  joint  committee  of  Indians  and 
Friends,  for  the  education  of  the  children  in  the 
Cattaraugus  Reservation,  for  ever." 

The  in-door  arrangements  of  these  Indians,  it  is 
said,  do  not  correspond  with  the  improvements 
which  they  have  otherwise  made  ;  although  there 
are  instances,  where  they  have,  in  addition  to  a 
comfortable  frame-house,  a  sufficient  number  of 
beds,  chairs,  tables,  crockery,  and  kitchen-uten- 
sils, much  in  the  order  of  a  farmer  in  comfortable 
circumstances. 

Very  many  of  the  men  of  this  tribe  dress  after 
the  manner  of  their  white  neighbors  ;  the  women 
generally  dress  in  short-gowns  and  petticoats, 
ornamented  leggins  and  moccasins,  or  shoes ; 
they  wear  the  blanket  or  shawl  over  the  head  and 
shoulders,  and  trinkets  about  the  neck.  They 
commonly  eat  but  twice  a  day,  or  when  hungry, 
though  many  are  beginning  to  adopt  the  practice 
of  eating  at  regular  periods,  like  white  people  ; 
their  principal  diet  is  boiled  ]iommony,  sometimes 
sweetened  with  maple  sugar.  These  Indians  may 
be  called  a  sober  people.  They  are  tolerably  in- 
dustrious, and  generally  provide  a  sufficiency  for 
support.  Some  support  themselves  well  by 
making  moccasins,  &c.  for  sale.  The  women 
still  work  in  the  fields,  with  their  husbands.  There 
are  a  number  in  this,  as  in  other  reservations, 
who  let  out  their  cleared  land  to  white  people,  at 
an  annual  rent  of  from  two  to  three  dollars  per 
acre. 

Senegas. — The  remnant  of  this  great  tribe  in- 


habits the  Buffalo  reservation.  The  narrative  of 
the  Committee  of  Friends  thus  describes  their 
visit  to  this  reservation  : — 

"We  called  at  Big  Kettle's  habitation.  He 
was  not  at  home,  having  retired  to  a  distant  resi- 
dence, in  poor  health.  He  is  said  to  be  a  man  of 
great  powers  of  mind  ;  is  the  first  chief  of  the 
Seneca  Nation  since  Red  Jacket,  and  preserves 
the  simplicity  of  the  Indian  character.  His  house, 
a  small  log-building,  we  felt  strongly  inclined  to 
enter,  but  an  ox-yoke  leaning  against  the  door, 
(the  Indian  lock  and  key)  forbade  the  act,  and 
we  retired,  with  feelings  of  respect,  for  the  hon- 
esty of  a  people  who  require  no  other  guard  for 
their  property. 

"  The  main  road  leads  through  this  Reserva- 
tion, crossing  the  creek  several  times  on  good 
bridges. 

"The  land  is  fine  and  rich,  with  considerable 
clearing  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  There  are 
about  seven  hundred  and  forty  inhabitants.  Their 
houses  are  both  frame  and  log,  with  barns  and 
out-houses.  Several  of  the  houses  are  very  com- 
modious, and  their  interior  arrangements  are 
much  better  than  many  we  had  seen ;  some  were 
well  furnished.  Their  women  were  well  clad, 
and  tolerably  attentive  to  domestic  order  ;  they 
still  wear  some  beads,  broaches,  &c.  The  men 
were  dressed  mostly  like  the  whites,  and  the 
young  men  generally  read  and  write,  and  speak 
English.  They  have  one  school,  attended  by 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  pupils,  averaging  about 
sixteen.  They  are  now  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  quitting  the  chase,  becoming  farmers,  and 
some,  of  educating  their  children. 

"  There  are  a  few  mechanics  among  them,  such 
as  plough-makers,  carpenters  and  tailors,  but  in 
these  branches  they  have  made  little  progress, 
owing  to  their  near  vicinity  to  Buffalo,  where 
they  can  have  their  wants  easily  supplied.  They 
have  greatly  improved  in  temperance,  and  had 
they  not  been  so  harassed  on  the  question  of 
emigration,  their  advancement  in  other  respects 
would  have  been  more  conspicuous.  The  per- 
manent improvement  making  in  the  several  set- 
tlements, we  thought,  spoke  in  language  stronger 
than  words,  the  general  opposition  to  removal." 

Revolutionary  Reminiscence. — The  following  is  a 
correct  list  of  the  soldiers  furnished  by  each  .State 
during  the  revolution.  The  free  population  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  in  1790,475,000;  the  population  of 
Virginia  about  520,000,  of  New  Hampshire  141,000 

Regulars. 


New  Hampshire,  ■ 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,    - 
New  York, 
New  Jersey,    - 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland,    - 
Virginia, 
North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia, 


12,407 

67,907 

5,908 

31,935 

17,781 

10,726 

25,678 

3,386 

13,912 

26,678 

7,363 

6,147 

2.619 


iiiiili 
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ALBANY. 

HISTORICAL    REMINISCENCES. 

Albany,  was  thus  named,  in  the  year  1654,  in 
honour  of  James,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  who 
afterward  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  as  James 
II.  Its  original  Indian  name  was  Schv-negh-ta-da, 
signifying  "  the  end  of  the  pine  woods ;"  and  this 
name,  for  the  same  reason,  was  applied  by  the 
aborigines  to  the  site  of  the  city  of  Schenectady, 
where  it  is  yet  retained  with  a  slight  variation  in 
the  orthography.  The  Dutch  named  Albany, 
"  Beaverwyck,"  and  afterward  "  Willemstadt."  It 
was  never  known  as  Fort  Orange  or  Urania,  as  has 
been  asserted  ;  but  the  fort  only  was  called  Fort 
Orange.  By  some,  this  place  was  named  in  derision, 
"  De  Fouch"  or  The  Net,  in  allusion  to  the  supposed 
grasping  or  ca^cAjn^  propensities  of  its  inhabitants,  in 
the  accumulation  of  wealth.  The  shores  of  Albany 
never  knew  the  footsteps  of  a  white  man  till  the 
month  of  September,  in  the  year  1610,  when 
Hendrick  Chrystyance,  who  was  sent  up  the  river 
by  Henry  Hudson,  to  reconnoitre,  or  explore  the 
country,  first  landed  here,  and  as  far  as  can  be 
learned  from  tradition  and  some  documentary  evi- 
dence, somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
North  Market.  In  that  or  the  succeeding  year,  a 
party  of  the  Dutch  built  a  block-house  on  the  north 
point  of  Marte  Gerritse's  or  Boyd's  island,  a  short 
distance  below  the  Albany  ferry.  This  house  was 
erected  for  a  twofold  purpose,  first  to  open  a  trade  with 
the  Indians  in  furs,  and  next  to  secure  themselves 
against  any  sudden  attack  from  the  savages.  But  it 
■was  soon  demolished,  for  the  next  spring's  freshet 
and  ice  swept  the  whole  of  it  away.  This  party 
then  chose  a  hill  subsequently  called  Kiddenhoogh- 
ten*  within  two  miles  of  Albany,  for  the  erection 
of  another  trading-house.  The  Indians  called  this 
hill  Ta-wass-a-gun-shee  or  the  Lookout  Hill.  Not 
long  afterward,  however,  this  post  was  abandoned, 
and  a  more  convenient  one  selected.  The  spot  thus 
chosen  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house  now  called 
•'  Fort  Orange  Hotel,"  in  South-Market  street.  The 
Dutch  there  erected  a  fort,  "  mounting  eight  stone- 
pieces"]  and  called  it  "  Fort  Orange." 

Till  after  the  year  1625,  the  Dutch  did  not  con- 
template making  any  permanent  settlements  in  this 
state.  They  merely  visited  the  country  in  the 
autumn  and  winter,  with  a  view  to  the  fur-trade  with 
the  Indians,  returning  in  the  spring  to  Holland  or 
"  Vader-landt."  But  in  that  year,  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  first  entertained  the  idea  of  coloni- 
zing their  newly  discovered  territories  in  America ; 
and  accordingly  offered  large  appropriations  of  land 
to  such  families  as  should  "  settle"  in  their  colony 
of  New  Netherlands.  This  soon  brought  many 
over,  and  from  that  period  till  1635,  several  of  our 
most  respectable  Dutch  families  arrived.     Among 

•  Kiddtnhooghlcn^  or  Kidd's  heights  or  hill,  received  that 
name  about  the  year  1701,  and  according  to  tradition,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  pirate  Kidd  so  celebrated  "  in  song  and  story,"  who 
it  was  supposed  concealed  much  of  his  ill-gotten  treasure  in  its 
vicinity.  It  is  however  doubted  whether  Kidd  ascended  the 
Hudson  river  as  far  as  Albany. 

t  According  to  Mr.  Vander  Kempt,  the  translator  of  our  Dutch 
Records,  they  were  called  " stien-gestucken,"  or  stone  pieces, 
because  they  were  loaded  with  stone  instead  of  iron  ball.  They 
were  formed  of  large  and  strong  iron  bars,  longitudinally  laid, 
and  bo"nd  with  iron  hoops,  and  were  of  immense  calibe; 


them  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Van  Schelluyne 
Quackenboss,  Lansing,  Sleeker,  Van  Ness,  Pruyn 
Van  Woert,  Wendell,  Van  Eps,  and  Van  Rensselaer 
families.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  stone  or  brick 
building  was  erected  here  (the  fort  excepted)  until 
the  year  1647,  when  according  to  a  letter  from 
"  Commissary  De  la  Montagnie"  to  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernour  at  New  Amsterdam  [New  York],  a  stone 
building  was  erected  near  the  fort,  and  he  complains 
of  "  the  enormous  libations"  poured  out  upon  the 
occasion  of  celebrating  its  completion  ;  "  no  less," 
he  says,  '•  than  eight  ankers  of  brandy  were  con- 
sumed."* No  doubt  the  whole  garrison  partook  of 
the  festivity.  It  is  believed  that  the  stone  building 
recently  taken  down,  and  which  stood  at  the  corner 
south  of  the  theatre  in  South-Pearl  street,  was  the 
stone  house  alluded  to  by  De  la  Montagnie.  About 
ninety-six  years  ago,  Albany  was  protected  against 
sudden  irruptions  from  the  Indians,  by  the  erection 
of  Palisades,t  (sometitlies,  though  improperly,  called 
Stockades  or  Stockadoes,)  part  of  the  remains  of 
which  were  visible  withhi  the  last  thirty  years. 
Barrack,  now  Chapel  street,  was  the  principal  place 
for  business.  Here  the  Indians  congregated  with 
their  furs,  and  here  the  Dutch  attended  "  with  their 
guilders,  their  blankets,  brandy,  powder  and  shot." 
Although  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  Dr. 
Franklin's  anecdote,  that  in  those  early  days,  a 
Dutchman's  hand,  placed  in  one  scale  against  a 
quantity  of  fur  in  the  other,  was  computed  at  one 
pound,  and  his  foot  at  two,  yet  doubtless  many  frauds 
were  practised  upon  the  natives  in  their  intercourse 
and  trade  with  the  Dutch.  The  government  of  the 
city  was  extremely  rigid,  and  oftentimes  cruel.  It 
bore  the  character  more  of  a  military  despotism, 
than  that  of  an  internal  or  civil  police — heavy 
penalties  were  imposed  for  the  least  infraction  of 
the  laws  for  regulating  trade  with  the  Indians,  and 
many  families  consequently  ruined.  This  severity 
drove  some  of  the  "  traders"  to  the  Schenectady 
flats,  where  they  intercepted  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  fur  on  its  way  to  Albany,  and  which  occa- 
sioned for  many  years  the  most  bitter  animosities 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  places.  The 
circulating  medium,  or  currency,  then  principally  in 
use,  was  seawant.X 

The  amusements  of  the  Dutch  were  chiefly  sleigh- 
riding,  Pinxter  and  Paas  holidays  and  wedding  fes- 
tivities called  "  Maughet  de  Bruyt."  To  these  may 
be  added,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  funeral  festivities 
Pinxter  was  celebrated  during  the  whitsuntide  holy- 
days,  and  usually  continued  three  or  four  days, 
during  which  booths  or  tents  were  erected  for  fur- 
nishing refreshments,  &c.,  and  the  dance  called  "the 
totaw,"  was  a  great  favourite  ainong  the  inhabitants. 
The  dance  was  performed  by  the  Blacks  of  both 


*  An  anker  contains  16  gallons.  At  this  period,  gin  is  not 
named  as  being  in  use;  nor  uniil  the  year  1652,  does  it  appear  to 
have  been  introduced  here  among  the  Dutch. 

t  These  palisades  consisted  of  large  pieces  of  timber  in  close 
contact  with  each  other,  driven  endwise  into  the  ground,  and 
gates  or  openings  were  made  at  suitable  intervals,  which  were 
closed  at  night.  One  was  called  "The  IVorlh  Gate,"  and  that 
name,  till  recently,  was  applied  to  that  part  of  our  city  now 
called  "  the  fifth  ward."  These  palisades  surrounded  but  a 
small  part  of  the  city. 

t  Seawant  was  formed  of  the  oyster  or  clam-shell,  and  was 
either  of  a  blue  or  purple  colour,  or  white.  The  former  was  the 
most  valuable,  being  usually  worth  five  times  more  than  the 
white. 
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sexes,  and  somewhat  resembled  the  Spanish  Fan- 
dango. This  holyday  has  fallen  into  disuse  within 
only  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  but  many  of  the 
inhabitants  still  remember  our  celebrated  "  King 
Charles,"  who,  with  his  red  uniform,  black,  shining 
face,  tall  figure,  an)  commanding  attitude,  made  this 
hia gata-dai/,Vi.ui\  attracted  universal  attention.  Paas, 
or  the  Easter  holydays,  was  celebrated  by  the  break- 
ing, or  (as  the  Dutch  phrase  was)  "  butsing"  of  eggs, 
boiled  and  coloured  in  a  decoction  of  logwood ; 
and  ^'Maughet  de  bruyt,  ghoe  cookies  oaict,''*  was  the 
clamorous  and  reiterated  cry  of  an  assemblage  of 
men  and  boys  in  the  evening,  about  the  door  of 
the  house  where  a  wedding  had  been  solemnized, 
and  wo  betide  the  windows,  if  the  happy  bridegroom 
did  not  cause  cakes  and  apples  to  be  distributed  in 
great  abundance  among  the  crowd.  The  funeral 
ceremonies  were  very  expensive,  and  usually  attend- 
ed by  hundreds.  Spiced  wines,  and  "  doode  cook," 
(or  dead-cake)  were  plentifully  used,  and  pipes  and 
tobacco  were  added  to  these  refreshments,  till 
clouds  of  smoke  involved  the  whole  company  in 
almost  Cimmerian  darkness. 

Although  the  Dutch  of  Beaverwyck  had  been 
proverbially  charged  with  an  inordinate  love  of  gain, 
yet  their  records  demonstrate  that  they  were  not 
indifferent  to  the  more  important  matters  of  religion. 

Attached  from  education  and  principle  to  the  doc- 
trines and  faith  of  the  Reformed  church,  and  firmly 
believing  in  the  unerring  wisdom  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  and,  that,  next  to  the  Bible,  that  Synod  had 
established  doctrines,  entitled  to  unqualified  venera- 
tion and  obedience,  they  held  in  abhorrence  all  who 
entertained  different  opinions  from  them.  That  they 
should  possess  this  feeling  most  intensely  against 
the  Roman  Catholicks  was  not  indeed  wonderful. 

The  wars  between  Holland  and  Spain  were  yet 
fresh  in  their  recollection,  and  the  cruelties  and 
oppressions  which  their  ancestors  had  experienced 
in  those  contests,  rankled  in  their  bosoms,  and  made 
them  cling  the  closer  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
But  at  that  early  period  there  were  none,  or  but  few 
Roman  Catholicks  in  the  Colony,  against  whom  they 
could  direct  their  resentments.  Yet,  of  Jews, 
Quakers,  and  Lutherans,  (and  they  were  all  con- 
sidered by  the  Dutch  as  Dissenters,  or  rather  here- 
ticks,)  there  was  a  considerable  number,  particularly 
in  New  Amsterdam,  [New  York]  for  we  find  that 
as  early  as  January,  1656,  the  Jews  were  forbidden, 
under  severe  penalties,  from  "  trading"  at  Beaver- 
wyck. In  1658,  the  governour  and  council  by 
another  edict  declared  that  '^for  the  honour  of  God," 
the  Reverend  Johannis  Erasmus  Gottewater,  a  Lu- 
theran minister,  should  leave  the  Colony.  In  the 
same  year,  likewise,  a  cruel  and  absurd  prosecution 
was  carried  on  against  the  Quakers  on  Long  Island, 
where  some  of  the  families  and  connexions  of  the 
Townsends,  and  others  had  "  abetted  and  harboured" 
a  number  of  "  that  abominable  sect,"  (for  so  they 
were  named  in  the  proceedings  of  the  governour  and 
council.)  Several  of  them  were  imprisoned  and 
banished,  and  a  few  of  them  having  appeared  before 
the  governour  "  with  their  heads  covered,"  the 
sheriff  was  ordered  "  to  take  them  immediately  to 


♦  We  have  not  at  present  a  Dutch  dictionary  at  hand,  to  give 
a  translaiion  of  these  words.  We  believe  they  signify,  "  Happy 
bride,  throw  out  cake^." 


Communipaw  where  they  came  from."  But  these 
weak  and  wicked  persecutions  did  not  long  continue. 
A  stop  was  put  to  them  as  soon  as  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  in  Holland  were  apprized  of  these 
proceedings,  and  the  Jews,  Quakers  and  Lutherans 
enjoyed  for  a  season  repose  from  their  persecutors. 
Nay,  so  liberal  and  enlightened  had  the  governour 
and  council  become,  from  the  merited  rebuke  given 
them  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  that  even 
the  Jews,  the  most  odious  of  all  these  sects,  were 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  "  small  citizenship."*  Min- 
isters of  the  Reformed  religion  were  regularly  sent 
from  Holland  to  the  Colony.  In  April,  1657,  the 
Rev.  Gideon  Schaats  set  sail  from  Amsterdam  for 
this  colony,  and  about  the  same  period  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  wrote  a  letter,  stating  that 
they  would  soon  send  a  bell  and  a  pulpit  "  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Fort  Orange,  and  of  the  village  of 
Beaverwyck,t  for  their  newly  constructed  little 
church."  This  church  stood  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Dutch  church  near  the  foot  of  State  street.  In  this 
"  little  church,  divine  service  continued  till  the 
larger  one  was  built  and  enclosed  it,  and  this  larger 
church  was  demolished  some  years  since.  It  was 
a  venerable  pile  of  bygone  days,  and  the  march  of 
improvement  has  seldom  overturned  a  nobler  struc- 
ture. Not  a  few  of  our  Dutch  inhabitants  mourned 
over  its  destruction  as  for  a  lost  child,  and  some  of 
the  painted  or  burnt  glass  of  its  Gothick  windows, 
with  other  relicks  of  its  existence,  are  still  preserved 
and  cherished  by  many  of  our  Dutch  families  with 
religious  affection  and  veneration. 

The  government  of  Beaverwyck  was  in  the  hands 
of  three  or  more  "  commissaries,"  appointed  by  the 
governour  and  council,  and  they  held  their  offices 
usually  for  one  year.  Their  powers  and  duties  are 
not  so  easily  defined.  They  acted  as  a  court  of 
justice  with  very  ample  and  discretionary  powers, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
governour  and  council.  They  also  exercised  legis- 
lative powers  over  the  village,  similar  in  some  degree 
to  the  powers  now  exercised  in  this  state  by  trus- 
tees of  villages,  or  by  corporations  of  cities.  It  is 
difiicult  to  determine  the  limits  of  their  powers  be- 
yond what  has  been  mentioned,  unless  we  should 
add  that  whatever  seemed  "  good  in  their  eyes,"  they 
were  allowed  to  do,  or  cause  to  be  done,  and  when 
difficulties  or  opposition  occurred  in  the  execution 
of  their  edicts,  they  had  only  to  call  on  the  garrison 
of  Fort  Orange  to  enforce  them.  One  thing  is 
certain,  these  commissaries  were  authorized,  or  did 
at  least  undertake  to  give  or  refuse  permission  to  any 
one  they  thought  proper  to  build  houses,  carry  on 
trade,  buy  or  sell,  to  make  or  establish  manufac- 
tories, stores,  shops,  taverns,  "  beer-houses,"  &c. 
In  short,  their  power  appears  to  have  been  despotick 
and  unlimited.  The  fines,  forfeitures,  duties,  and 
taxes,  which  were  imposed  in  Beaverwyck,  were 
very  heavy.     In  the  month  of  June,  1647,  Jan  La 


♦  Rather  "  Lesser  or  inferimir  citizenship,^'  which  conferred 
the  right  of  holding  and  transferring  property,  but  not  of  trading 
without  special  license.  "  Great  citizenship"  conferred  every 
political  and  civil  right. 

i Beaverwyck  (one  of  the  names  of  the  city  ol  .Albany  undei 
the  Dutch)  is  synonymous  with  Beaver-tmcn  or  borough. 
"  Wyck"  is  equivalent  to  the  English  worrl  hvrs;h  or  borough,  aa 
Peterborough,  Williamsburgh,  &c.,  or,  as  liie  Dutch  have  it, 
Willwyck,  Beaverwyck,  &c. 
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Battle,  who  probably,  judging  from  his  name,  was  a 
Frenchman,  (for  many  of  the  Huguenots  had  sought 
an  asyUim  here,)  appUed  for  permission  "  to  bxuld  a 
brewery"  in  this  city,  and  it  was  granted  him  "  on 
his  paying  yearly  si:c  beavers."  Now  this  could  not 
have  been  less  than  a  duty  of  from  sixty  to  eighty 
dollars,  and  perhaps  one  hundred  dollars  by  the 
year !  The  revenues  arising  from  the  sale  of  beer 
in  this  city  were  enormous,  considering  the  paucity 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  duties  were  xxsuaWy  farmed 
out,  or  sold  at  auction,  and  during  this  year  and  for 
several  years  afterward  the  duties  on  beer  in  Bea- 
verwyck  exceeded  eight  hundred  dollars — a  pretty 
strong  evidence  that  the  Dutch  were,  as  Mr.  Vander- 
kenip  called  them,  '■'famous  beer-drinkers."  It 
cannot  be  clearly  ascertained  whether  this  beverage 
was  extracted  Irom  barley  or  wheat,  but  we  incline 
to  think  it  was  the  latter,  as  but  little  barley  was 
then  cuhivated  in  the  Colony.  The  laws  against 
Sab/mth-brcaking  imposed  very  heavy  fines  on  ofiend- 
ers,  and  many  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the 
mulcted  culprits  prayed  in  vain  for  mercy.  Still, 
there  was  a  kind  of  relaxation  indulged  which  must 
somewhat  move  our  risible  muscles.  Thus  one 
regulation  declared  "  that  no  beer  should  be  bought, 
drank,  or  sold  on  Sunday,  after  the  bell  had  tolled  for 
church,"  impliedly  allowing  it  before.  But  of  all  the 
objects  to  which  the  Dutch  extended  their  protecting 
and  jealous  care,  that  of  the  fur-trade  with  the 
Indians  claimed  the  greatest,  and  was  almost  the 
all-absoibing  subject  of  their  edicts  and  proclama- 
tions. The  Indians,  as  has  been  stated,  usually 
obtained  blankets,  gun  powder,  guns,  ball,  &c.,  in 
exchange  for  their  furs,  and  consequently  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  attempted  to  monopolize  the 
entire  trade  in  blankets,  powder,  &c.  Any  invasion 
of  this  right  was  severely  punished.  By  an  ordi- 
nance or  law  passed  in  the  year  1639,  it  was  de- 
clared that  "  if  any  one  without  previous  license 
should  sell  any  gun-powder,  &c.  to  the  Indians,  he 
should  sutler  death,  and  the  informer  under  this 
law  was  entitled  to  a  reward  of  fifty  guilders."* 
The  laws  of  Draco  have  scarce  a  parallel  to  this, 
nor,  can  it  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  the 
Colony  would  otherwise  have  been  in  danger  from 
Indians  having  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  their 
hands,  and  that,  therefore,  great  caution  and  severity 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  their  safety.  No,  the 
Indians  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  were 
fri'ndly  and  pacifck,  and  the  Dutch  in  Beaverwyck 
traded  with  none  other.  The  law,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  pretext,  was  clearly  dictated  by  the 
love  of  gain — the  spirit  of  monopoly.  Of  the  same 
character,  and  to  prevent  strangers  from  travelling 
in  the  interiour  without  the  knowledge  of  the  magis- 
trates, was  a  regulation  or  "  placard"  adopted  in 
1653,  and  with  some  modifications  continued  for 
several  years  after.  This  "■placard"  (which  word, 
according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  is  derived  from  the  Dutch 
and  French,  and  signifies  "  edict,  declaration,  mani- 
festo,") is  so  remarkable,  that  we  think  a  part  of  it 

*  Mr.  Vanderkemp,  our  Dutch  translator,  estimates  a  guilder 
at  three  shillings  and  four  pence  currency,  or  forty-one  cents  sLx 
mills  and  six  tenths  of  a  null.  The  author  of  these  reminis- 
cences entertains  some  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  this  computa- 
tion, or  he  suspects  there  were  lico  different  kinds  of  guilders. 
Our  Dutch  inhabitants  called  an  "eighteen  penny  piece,"  [or 
pisiareen]  "drie  guilders,"  or  three  guilders,  wliich  would  maKe 
the  guilder  equivalent  to  only  six  pence  currency. 


should  be  given  in  its  very  terras.  It  is  in  these 
words,  "  all  persons  are  hereby  notified  that  hence- 
forth until  further  orders,  on  every  Monday,  two  yachta 
or  barges  may  start  from  here  [New  York]  to  Fort 
Orange,  with  privilege  to  take  together,  or  one  by 
one,  not  more  than  six  passengers  who  shall  recei\e 
due  certificates  for  the  purpose,  and  the  skippers 
and  passengers  may  pursue  their  journey  having  stirh 
passports,  and  which  shall  be  given  them  by  the 
honourable  Arent  Van  Hattem  and  Willem  Beek- 
man,  at  the  office  of  Jan  de  Yonge  on  Saturday 
morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  precisely."  It  bears  date 
New  Amsterdam,  August  7,  1653,  and  is  signed 
"  Arent  Van  Hattem,  P.  L.  Vandergrist,  Willem 
Beekman,  Johannis  Willem  Van  Bruggcn."  Genius 
of  Clinton  and  of  Fulton  !  what  would  ye  say  if 
you  could  have  beheld  this  puny  attempt  of  our 
Mynheers  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
years  since,  to  stop  the  progress  of  navigation,  the 
inarch  of  human  intellect,  the  development  of  our 
moral  and  physical  energies,  and  the  increase  of 
our  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures  !  And  coidd 
Governour  Sluyvesant  and  his  contemporaries  now 
arise  and  witness  the  great  improvements  of  the 
present  age  in  all  these  and  many  other  respects, 
would  not  their  tobacco-pipes  drop  from  their  lips, 
and  would  they  not  like  Rip  Van  Winkle  be  as- 
tounded at  the  wonderful  changes  which  they  beheld  ! 
But  raillery  apart,  our  good  burghers  of  Beaverwyck 
were  not  disposed  tamely  to  submit  to  this  infringe- 
ment of  their  privileges.  On  receiving  the  iirst 
intelligence  of  this  edict,  they  seized  and  disman- 
tled the  vessel  which  brought  it,  and  attempted  to 
Lynch  (to  use  a  tnodern  phrase)  the  commander.  o( 
it,  but  who  fortunately  escaped  the  severe  drubbing 
intended  for  him.  The  coiuinissaries  of  Beaver- 
wyck were  alarmed,  the  soldiers  from  the  fort  were 
called  to  their  aid,  and  after  a  smart  skirmish  order 
was  restored,  the  vessel  recaptured  and  sent  back  to 
New  Y''ork.  Governour  Stuyvesant  summoned  his 
council  and  declared  that  "  if  ever  the  Beaver- 
wyckers  should  repeat  this  offence,  he  would  put 
them  out  of  his  protection,  and  they  should  never 
have  another  dominie  [minister],  sloop  or  soldier  from 
him."  (To  be  deprived  of  the  last  would  have  been 
no  great  matter  of  regret  to  the  Beaverwyckers.) 

Fort  Orange  at  this  time  was  in  a  tolerable  state 
of  repair.  The  garrison  consisted  of  forty  soldiers, 
and  occasionally  was  increased  to  sixty  or  even  one 
hundred,  as  Stuyvesant  thought  the  exigences  of 
the  times  required. 

According  to  the  records,  "  an  elegant  large  house 
with  a  balustrade,"  had  been  built  by  Dirck  Corne- 
lise  of  Wesel,  within  the  precincts  of  the  fort,  and 
also,  "  eight  small  dwelling-houses  for  the  people  of 
the  fort."  But  one  can  hardly  refrain  from  smiling, 
when  he  reads  the  complaint  made  in  the  yeai 
1639,  by  the  commander  of  the  fort  to  Governour 
Stuyvesant,  stating,  "  that  the  fort  was  in  a  miserable 
state  of  decay,  and  that  the  hogs  had  destroyed  a  part 
of  it."  The  proceedings  of  our  Dutch  courts  at 
Beaverwyck  even  in  civil  suits,  evince  more  of  the 
spirit  of  litigation  than  is  compatible  with  the  morals 
of  an  enlightened  people,  and  those  in  criminal  cases, 
and  for  violations  of  ordinances,  furnish  the  same 
melancholy  evidence.  The  fnes  imposed  were 
generally  distributed  in  the  sentence,  in  this  way, 
"one  third  to  the  church,  orie  third  to  the  publick. 
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and  one  third  tn  the  attorney-general"  No  doubt  the 
office  of  attorney-general  was  very  profitable  and 
eagerly  sought  after.  Taxes  were  imposed  on 
cattle  called  hoorn  gelt,  and  on  land,  called  morgan 
tal;*  besides  there  were  other  taxes  on  property 
which  produced  a  handsome  revenue  to  the  city. 
Heavy  duties  were  also  laid  on  tobacco,  of  which 
large  quantities  were  raised  for  exportation  on  Man- 
hattan island,  and  of  a  quality,  according  to  the  let- 
ters from  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  "equal, 
if  not  superiour,  to  the  best  Virginia."  Goats  were 
likewise  taxed,  animals  that  were  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  colony.  Yet,  under  all  these  exactions 
and  taxes,  the  coloiiv  flourished  and  increased  in 
population  and  resources,  owing,  no  doubt  among 
other  causes,  to  the  e.xtravagaiit  profits  derived  from 
the  fur-trade."  Am.  Journal. 


A    VIEW  OF  P0RTL.4ND. 

This  very  pleasant  and  flourishing  city,  the  com- 
mercial metropolis,  and  for  twelve  years  the  capital 
of  Maine,  is  situated  in  latitude  43*^  40'.  It  is  about 
110  mdes  north  by  east  from  Boston,  and  55  from 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Its  population  in  1830  was 
12,600-  It  is  now  estimated  to  be  between  15,000 
and  16,000.  It  is  an  ancient  settlement;  and  was 
first  called  Casco,  after  the  name  of  the  bay,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  it  is  situated.  It  was  early  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  Falmouth,  which  it  retained 
till  1786,  when  it  received  that  of  Portland.  The 
water  almost  surrounds  the  city,  making  it  a  penin- 
sula, not  very  unlike  the  site  of  Boston.  There  are 
two  long  loll  bridges  leading  to  the  city  ;  one  from 
the  southwest,  and  the  other  from  northeast ;  the  en- 
trance from  the  country  west  and  northwest  is  near- 
ly midway  between  the  two  bridges.  The  land  rises 
gradually  from  the  liarboilr  at  the  southeast,  and  from 
the  bay  or  large  cove  on  the  northwest.  The  town 
is  well  laid  out,  and  is  built  in  a  convenient  and  ele- 
gant style.  Few  towns  in  the  country  appear  so 
pleasant  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  There  are  now 
sixteen  religious  Societies  and  places  of  worship, 
and  several  banking  institutions.  The  harbour  is 
large  and  safe,  and  is  very  seldom  frozen  over  below 
Portland.  On  Cape  Elizabeth,  which  is  the  south- 
east bound  of  the  harbour,  there  is  a  stone  light- 
house seventy  feet  high.  The  town  is  defended  by 
forts  Preble  and  Scainmel,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
ship  channel,  about  a  luile  I'rom  the  lighthouse. 
The  islands  around  the  harbour  are  quite  numerous 
and  beautiful,  and  serve  to  protect  it  against  the 
violence  of  the  storms.  The  shipping  iif  Portland  is 
about  43,000  tuns;  210  schooners,  100  brigs,  25 
ships,  33  sloops,  &c.  And  there  is  a  very  laudable 
spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  citizens.  With  their  wealth 
'.hey  appear  disposed  to  improve  the  city  by  literary 
institutions  and  abundant  means  of  education.  There 
is  an  Atheneiim,  with  a  library  of  3000.  There  is 
one  publick  High  School,  in  addition  to  several  com- 
mon schools  ;  and  there  is  an  Academy,  two  High 
Schools  for  females,  and  several  others,  supported  at 
private  expense.     The  prosperity  of  the  place  has 


been  aided  by  the  stated  and  frequent  running  of 
steamboats  to  and  from  Boston,  and  Bangor,  a  flour 
ishing  town  on  tlu^  Penobscot.  The  boats  run  be- 
tween Portland  and  Boston  in  about  \o.\\  hours,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty-three  leagues.  A  survey  has  been 
lately  made,  with  a  view  to  a  railroad  from  Port- 
land to  Quebec.  But  it  is  probable  the  route  will  be 
from  Belfast  or  Bangor,  as  the  distance  is  less  than 
from  Portland. 


F0RM.4TI0N  OF  HAIL. 
Professor  Stevellev,  at  the  fourth  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  read  a  paper  on  meteoro- 
logical phenomena,  in  which  he  attempted  to  account 
for  the  formation  of  hail,  by  supposing  that  it  must  be 
formed  when,  after  the  fall  of  some  rain,  a  sudden  and 
extensive  vacuum  being  caused,  the  quanity  of  calo- 
rick  extracted  was  so  large  as  to  cause  the  rest  of  the 
drops  to  freeze  into  ice-balls  as  they  formed.  This 
principle,  he  said,  had  been  strangely  overlooked, 
although,  since  the  days  of  Sir  John  Leslie,  every 
person  was  familiar  with  experiments  on  a  small 
scale  illustrative  of  it.  He  also  said  that  the  inter- 
esting mine  of  Chemnit,  in  Hungary,  afforded  an 
experimental  exhibition  of  the  formation  of  hail  on  a 
magnificent  scale.  In  that  mine  the  drainage  of 
water  is  raised  by  an  engine  in  which  common  air 
is  violently  compressed  in  a  large  cast-iron  vessel. 
While  the  air  is  in  a  slate  of  high  compression,  a 
workman  desires  a  visiter  to  hold  his  hat  before  a 
cock  which  he  turns  ;  the  compressed  air,  as  it  rush- 
es out  over  the  surface  of  the  water  within,  brings 
out  some  with  it,  which  is  frozen  into  ice-balls  by 
the  cold  generated  by  the  air  as  it  expands  ;  and 
these  shoot  through  the  hat,  to  the  no  small  annoy- 
ance of  one  party,  but  to  the  infinite  amusement  of 
the  other. 


LOSS  OF  LIFE  BY  WAR. 

It  is  estimated  that  thirty  thousand  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  have  perished  to  satisfy  the  insatiable 
maw  of  war.  Among  the  most  disastrous  of  battles 
upon  record,  and  the  mmibers  slain,  are — Austerlitz, 
20,000  :  Dresden,  30,000  ;  Waterloo,  40,000  ;  Ey- 
lau,  50,000;  Borodina,  80,000  ;  Isus,  1 10,000  ;  Ar- 
bela,  300,000  ;  in  two  of  the  battles  of  Cesar,  700,- 
000  ;  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  more  than  a  million  , 
and  at  the  taking  of  Troy,  more  than  two  millions. 
The  New  York  Observer  says  that  in  the  Russian 
campaign  there  perished  in  six  months,  more  than 
half  a  million  ;  during  twelve  years  of  the  recent 
wars  in  Europe,  no  less  than  5.800.000  !  The  army 
of  Xerxes,  probably  more  than  5,000,000  was  re- 
duced in  less  than  two  years  to  a  few  thousand. 
Jenglus  Khan  butchered  in  the  sini;le  district  of 
Herat  1,600,000,  and  in  two  cities  with  iheir  depen- 
dencies, 1,760,000;  and  the  Chinese  historians  as- 
sure us  that  during  the  last  twentv-six  years  of  his 
reign  he  massacred  an  average  of  half  a  million 
every  year,  and  in  the  first  fourteen  years,  no  less 
than  eighteen  millions  !  31,500,000  in  forty-one 
years  by  a  single  hand  !  Grecian  wars  sacrificed 
1 5,000,000  ;  those  of  the  twelve  Cesars,  30,000.000 ; 
those  of  theCrusades,  40,000,000;  those  of  the  Sar- 
acens and  the  Turks,  60,000,000  each  :  those  of  the 
Tartars,  80,000,000 ! 
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BOSTON,  IN  1776. 

UR  illuslration  rep- 
resents the  town  of 
Boston,  in  1776  ;  it 
is  copied  from  an  En- 
glish engraving  piib- 
ilished  in  that  year, 
and  is  believed  to  be 
authentick.  The 

view  is  taken  from 
some  point  on  the 
road  leading  from 
Roxbury  to  Dorches- 
ter. 
Boston,  was  the  headquarters  of  rebellion,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution.  In  her  streets  were 
made  the  first  fierce  and  desperate  struggles  for  lib- 
erty ;  in  her  legislative  halls,  the  first  bold  and  man- 
ly opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  mother 
country. 

Some  of  the  events  of  that  dark  and  gloomy  peri- 
od, are  represented  in  two  of  the  engravings  accom- 
panying this  article  ;  the  Boston  Massacre,  and  the 
Destruction  of  the  Tea.  We  extract  from  Snow's 
History  of  Boston,  the  following  account  of  those 
transactions,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
them : — 

"In  January,  1770,  the  merchants  renewed  their 
agreement  not  to  import  British  goods.  They  held 
several  meetings  in  Faneuil-Hall,  and  appointed 
committees  of  inspection,  who  should  examine  into 
the  truth  of  reports,  concerning  the  unfaithfulness  of 
some  who  had  signed  the  articles.  The  names  of 
several  were  reported,  and  ordered  to  be  published. 
Lieut.  Gov.  Hutchin-son  sent  a  message  to  one  of 
these  meetings,  by  the  sherifi;  (whose  name  was 
Stephen  Greenleaf,)  '  enjoining  and  requiring  them 
without  delay  to  separate  and  disperse,  and  to  for- 
bear all  such  unlawful  assemblies  for  the  future  ' 
After  a  calm  consideration  of  the  message  it  was 
unanimously  voted  to  proceed  :  and  a  written  an- 
swer was  sent  to  his  honour,  signifying  their  opinion 
that  the  meeting  was  warranted  by  law. 

"  Theophilus  LiUie,  who  kept  a  shop  near  the  New 
Brick  meetinghouse,  was  one  of  those  denounced 
as  Importers.  On  the  22d  of  February,  some  per- 
sons erected  near  Lillie's,  a  large  wooden  head  fix- 
ed on  a  pole,  on  which  the  faces  of  several  impor- 
ters were  carved.  One  Ebenezer  Richardson  livina 
in  the  neighbourhood,  (who  had  acquired  the  appef- 
lation   of  Informer,)   endeavoured  to  persuade  some 


teamsters  from  the  country,  to  run  the  post  down 
with  their  carts  ;  but  they  understanding  the  nature 
of  the  pageantry,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
Richardson  foolishly  persisted,  and  seized  the  bri- 
dle of  the  horses,  but  failed  of  his  intent  to  guide  the 
team  against  the  post.  On  this,  the  boys  set  up  ? 
shout,  which  being  resented  by  Richardson,  they 
pelted  him  with  dirt  till  they  drove  him  into  his  own 
house.  The  noise  gathered  a  considerable  number 
of  people.  Hard  words  passed  between  Richardson 
and  some  of  the  multitude  ;  stones  were  thrown  on 
both  sides,  till  at  length  Richardson  discharged  a 
musket  at  random  from  his  door,  and  another  from 
his  window.  One  young  man  was  severely  injured, 
and  a  boy,  Christopher  Snider,  about  eleven  years  of 
age,  received  a  mortal  wound  in  his  breast.  Upon 
this  the  bells  were  set  to  ringing,  and  a  vast  con- 
course of  people  drawn  together.  Richardson,  and 
one  Wilmot,  a  seaman,  who  had  taken  his  part  in 
the  affray,  were  secured  and  carried  to  Faneuil-Hall, 
where  they  underwent  an  examination  and  were 
committed  for  trial. 

"  The  boy  died  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and 
was   removed   to  his  parents'  house    in  Fro^-lane 
(Boylston-st.)     All  the  friends  of  liberty  were"  invi- 
ted to  attend  the  funeral  '  of  this  little  hero  md  first 
martyr  to  the  noble  cause.'     This  innocent  lad  was 
announced  as  '  the  first  whose  life  had  been  a  victim 
to  the  cruelty  and  rage  of  oppressors.     Young  as  he 
was,   he   died  in  his  country's  cause,  by  the  hand  of 
one,   directed  by  others,  who  could  not  bear  to  see 
the  enemies  of  America  made  the  ridicule  of  boys.' 
On  Monday,  the  26th,  his  funeral  took  place.     The 
little  corpse  was  set  down  under  the  Tree  of  Liber- 
ty,  from  which  the   procession  began.     The  coffin 
bore   inscriptions  appropriate  to  the  times  ;  on  the 
foot  '  Latet  anguis  in  herha  :'  on  each  side,  '■  Haeret 
lateri  lethalis  arundo ;'  and  on  the  head,  '  Innocentia 
NUSQDAM   tuta.'     Four  or  five  hundred  school  boys, 
in  couples,  preceded  the   corpse  ;  six  of  the  lad's 
playfellows  supported  the  pall ;  the  relatives  follow-   ' 
ed,  and  after  them  a  train  of  thirteen  hundred  inhabi- 
tants  on  foot,  and  thirty  chariots  and  chaises  closed 
the  procession. 

"  A  more  imposing  spectacle  than  this  could  hardly 
have  been  contrived,  or  one  better  adapted  to  pro- 
duce a  lasting  impression  on  the  hearts  of  the  be- 
holders :  but  it  was  only  the  prelude  to  a  scene  of 
far  greater  horrour.  The  morning  papers  of  Mon- 
day, the  fifth  of  March,  which  told  of  this  transac- 
tion, gave  also  several  accounts  of  quarrels  between 
the  soldiers  and  different  individuals  belonging  to 
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llio  Uivvii.     The  officers   were  apprehensive  of  dilii- 
ciilties,  and  were  particularly  active  in  their  eiiileav- 
ours   to    f,'et   all  their  ineii  into  their  barracks  before 
night       Murrai/'s  Barracks,  so  called,  where  the  14th 
regiment  was  principally  quartered,  were  in  Brattle- 
street,  in   the  buildings  directly  opposite  the  little  al- 
ley, which   leads  from  the  bottom  of  Market-street. 
The  twenty-ninth  regiment  was  quartered  in  Water- 
street  and  in  Atkinson-street.     As  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution,  there    was  a  sentinel  stationed  in  the    alley 
beforernentioned,  (then  called  Boylston's  alley,)  and 
this  very  circumstance   led  to  the  quarrel  which  ter- 
minated   in   the    Boston   Massacre.     Three   or  four 
y(nmjj-  men,   who  were   disposed   to  go  through  the 
alley^ahoutnine  o'clock,  observed  the  sentinel  bran- 
dishing his  sword  against  the  walls  and  striking  tire 
for  his  own  amusement.     They  olTered  to  pass  him 
and    were  challenged,  but  persisted  in  their  attempt, 
and   one   of  them  received  a  slight   wound  on  his 
liead.     The   bustle  of  this   rencontre  drew  together 
all  those  who  were  passing  by,  and  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty  persons   thronged  the    alley,   and  thirty  or  forty 
more,   gathered   in  Dock-square,  were  attempting  to 
lorce  their  way  to  the  barracks  thnmgh  Brattle-street, 
(which   was   at   that  time   so  narrow  that  a  carriage 
could  with   difficulty  pass.)     Being  foiled  in  this  at- 
tempt,  the   party,   which   was  continually  increased 
by  accessions,  gathered  in  Dock-square  round  a  tall 
man   with  a  red  cloak  and  white  wig,  to  whom  they 
listened  with   close   attention  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  then  gave  three  cheers  and  huzzaed  for  the 
main  guard. 

"  The  main  guard  vijas  regularly  stationed  near  the 
head  of  State-street,  directly  opposite  the  door  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Townhouse.  To  this  place 
all  the  soldiers  detached  for  guard  duty  were  daily 
brouuht,  and  from  thence  marched  to  the  particular 
posts"  assigned  them.  On  this  day  the  command  of 
the  guard  had  devolved  on  Capt.  Thomas  Preston, 
and  Lt.  Basset  under  him. 

As  the  party  dispersed  from  Dock-square,  some 
ran  up  Cornhill,  others  up  Wilson's  lane.  Royal  Ex- 
change   lane   (now    Exchange-street.)     These   last 
found  a  single  sentinel  stationed  before  the  door  of 
the  Customhouse,  which  was  the  building  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Union  Bank,  and  then  made  one  cor- 
ner of  that  lane,  as  the  Royal  Exchange  tavern  did 
the  other.     As  the  sentinel  was  approached,  he  re- 
treated to  the  steps  of  the  house,  and  alarmed  the 
inmates  by  three  or  four  powerful  knocks  at  the  door. 
Word  was  sent  to  Lt.  Basset   that  the  sentinel  was 
attacked  by   the   town's   peo[)le.     He   immediately 
sent  a  inessage  to  his  captain,  who  instantly  repaired 
to  the  guardhouse,  where  Lt.  Basset  informed  him 
that  he  had  just  sent  a  sergeant  and  six  men  to  as- 
sist  the  sentry  at  the  Customhouse.       '  Well,'   said 
'  the  captain,   '  1  will  follow  them  and  see  they  do  no 
mischief.'      He  overtook  theui  before  they  reached 
the   Customhouse,   where  they    joined   the  sentinel 
and  formed  a  half  circle  round  the  steps. 

"  By  this  time  the  bells  were  set  to  ringing,  and 
people  flocked  from  all  quarters,  supposing  tliere  was 
fire.  The  soldiers  were  soon  surrounded  ;  many  ol 
those  nearest  to  them  were  armed  with  clubs  and 
crowded  close  upon  them  ;  those  at  a  distance  began 
to  throw  slicks  of  wood  and  snow-balls  and  pieces 
of  ice  at  them,  while  from  all  sides  they  were 
challenged    to  '  Ftrc,  fire    if  you    dare !'    At    last 


they  thought  they  heard  the  order  given,  and  they 
did  fire  in  succession  from  right  to  left.  Two  oi 
three  of  the  guns  flashed,  but  the  rest  were  fatal 
Crispus  Atlucks,  Samuel  Gray,  and  James  Caldwell 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  Samuel  Maverick  and  Pat- 
rick Carr  received  mortal  wounds,  of  which  the  tor 
mer  died  the  next  morning,  and  Carr  on  the  Wed- 
nesday of  the  next  week.  Several  other  persons 
were  more  or  less  injured  :  the  greater  part,  persons 
passing  by  chance,  or  quiet  spectators  of  the  scene 
The  people  instantly  retreated,  leaving  the  three  un- 
happy men  on  the  ground.  All  this  transpired  within 
twenty  minutes  from  the  time  of  Capt.  Preston's  join- 
ing the  guard. 

"  '  On  the  people's  assembling  again,'  says  Capt 
Preston,  '  to  take  away  the  dead  bodies,  the  soldiers 
supposing  them  coming  to  attack  them,  were  making 
ready  to  fire  again — which  I  prevented  by  striking 
up  their  firelocks  with  my  hand.     Immediately  after, 
a  townsman  came  and  told  me  that  four  or  five  thou- 
sand people  were  assembled  in  the  next  street,  and 
had  sworn  to  take  my  life  with  every  man's  with  me  ; 
on  which   I   judged  it  unsafe  to  remain  there  any 
longer,  and  therefore  sent  the  party  and  sentry  to  the 
main  guard,  where   the  street  is   narrow   and   short, 
then  telling  them  off  into  street  firings,  divided  and 
planted  them  at  each  end  of  the  street  to  secure  their 
rear,  expecting  an  attack,  as  there  was  a  constant 
cry  of  the  inhabitants,  '  To  arms,  to  arms,  turn   out 
with  your  guns,'  and  the  town  drums  beating  to  arms. 
I  ordered  my  drum  to  beat  to  arms,  and   being   soon 
after  joined  by  the   several  companies  of  the   29lh 
regiment,  I  formed  them  as  the  guard,  into  street  fir- 
inu-s.     The   14lh  regiment  also  got  under  arms,  but 
remained  at  their  barracks.     I  immediately  sent  a 
sergeant  with  a  party  to  Col.  Dalrymple,  the  com- 
manding officer,  to  acquaint  him  with  every  particu- 
lar.    Several  officers  going  to  join  their  regiment, 
were   knocked  down  by  the  mob,  one   very   much 
wounded  and  his  sword  taken  from  him.     The  Lt. 
Gov.  and  Col.  Carr  soon  after  met  at  the  head  of  the 
29th  regiment,  and  agreed  that  the  regt.  should  re- 
tire to  their  barracks,  and  the  people  to  their  houses  : 
but  I   kept  the  piquet  to   strengthen   the   guard.     It 
was  with  great  difliculty  that  the  Lieut.  Gov.  prevail- 
ed on  the  people  to  be  quiet  and  retire  :   at  last  they 
all  went  oil"  except  about  a  hniulred.'     This  hundred 
was  composed  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  in- 
habitants, who  volunteered  to  form  a  citizen's  gimrd. 
"  A  justice's  court  was  forthwith  held,  and  Capt. 
Preston  surrendered  himself,  and  was  committed  to 
to  prison  at  three,  next  morning :   the  eight  soldiers 
were  also  committed  early  in  the  forenoon. 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  a  town  meeting  was  held.  Va- 
rious persons  related  to  the  assembly,  what  they  had 
witnessed  of  the  events  of  the  preceding  day.  A 
committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
Lt.  Governour  and  Col.  Dalrymple,  and  express  to 
them  the  senliinent  of  the  town,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  to  live  in  safety 
together,  and  their  fervent  prayer  for  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  former.  The  answer  received  to  the 
ajiplication  was  not  such  as  was  wished  ;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  seven  of  the  first  committee  (viz.  John 
Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  Wm.  Molineux,  Win.  Phil- 
lips, Jos.  Warren,  Joshua  Henshaw,  and  Samuel 
Pemberton)  were  again  deputed  with  the  following 
message  :  •'  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  meet- 
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Boston  Massacre,  1770. 


in^,  that  the  reply  made  to  h  vole  of  the  inhabitants 
presented  his  honour,  this  morning,  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory;  and  that  nothing  less  will  satisfy  them, 
than  a  total  and  immediate  removal  of  the  troops.' 
Samuel  Adams  acted  as  '  chairman  of  this  delega- 
tion, and  discharged  its  duties  with  an  ability  com- 
mensurate to  the  occasion.  Col.  Dalrymple  was  bv 
the  side  of  Hutchinson,  who  at  the  head  of  the  coun- 
cil received  them.  He  at  first  denied  that  he  had 
power  to  grant  the  request.  Adams  plainly,  in  few 
words,  proved  to  him  that  he  had  the  power  by  the 
charter.  Hutchinson  then  consulted  with  Dalrym- 
ple in  a  whisper,  the  result  of  which  was,  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  offer  to  remove  one  of  the  regiments,  the 
fourteenth,  which  had  had  no  part  in  the  massacre. 
At  that  critical  moment  Adams  showed  the  most  ad- 
mirable presence  of  mind.  Seeming  not  to  repre- 
.sent,   but   to   personify,   the    univer.sal    feeling,    he 


stretched  forth  his  arm,  as  if  it  were  upheld  by  the 
strength  of  thousands,  and  with  unhesitating  prompt- 
ness and  dignified  firmness  replied,  "  If  the  Lieutun- 
ant-Governuur,  or  Colonel  Dalrymple,  or  both  togeth- 
er, hare  authority  to  remove  one  regiment,  they  have 
authority  to  remove  two  ;  and  nothing  short  of  the  to- 
tal evacuation  of  the  town,  by  all  the  regular  troops, 
will  satisfy  the  puhlick  mind,  or  preserve  the  peace  if 
the  province."  The  officers,  civil  and  military,  were 
in  reality  abashed,  before  this  plain  committee  of  a 
deniocratick  assembly.  They  knew  the  imminent 
danger  that  impended  :  the  very  air  was  filled  with 
the  breathings  of  compressed  indignation.  They 
shrunk,  fortimately  shrunk,  from  all  the  arrogance 
which  they  h;id  hitherto  maintained.  Their  reli- 
ance on  a  standing  army  faltered  bfjfore  the  tmdaunt- 
ed,  irresistible  resolution  of  free  unarmed  citizens. 
Hutchinson  consulted  the  council,  and  they  gave 
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him  their  unqualified  advice,  that  the  troops  should 
be  sent  out  of  the  town.  The  commanding  officer 
then  pledged  his  word  of  honour,  that  the  demand 
of  the  town  should  be  complied  with,  as  soon  as 
practicable  ;  and  both  regiments  were  removed  to 
the  Castle  in  less  than  fourteen  days. 

"  The  funeral  solemnities,  which  took  place  on 
Thursday,  the  8th,  brought  together  the  greatest 
concourse,  that  probably  had  ever  assembled  in 
America  on  one  occasion.  Attucks,  who  was  a 
friendless  mulatto,  and  Caldwell,  who  also  was  a 
stranger,  were  borne  from  Faneuil-Hall ;  Maverick, 
who  was  about  seventeen  years  old,  from  his  moth- 
er's house  in  Union-street,  and  Gray  from  his  bro- 
ther's in  Royal  Exchange  lane.  The  four  hearses 
formed  a  junction  in  King-sireet,  and  thence  the 
procession  marched  in  columns  of  six  deep  through 
the  main  street  to  the  middle  burial  ground  where 
the  four  victims  were  deposited  in  one  grave. 

"  The  trial  of  Richardson  and  Wilinot  for  the  mur- 
der of  Snider  came  on  in  April.  Wilmot  was  clear- 
ed, but  Richardson  was  brought  in  guilty  of  murder. 
The  Lieut.  Gov.  considered  it  so  clear  a  case  of 
justifiable  manslaughter,  that  he  refused  to  sign  the 
warrant  for  his  execution,  and  after  two  years'  con- 
finement he  was  ultimately  pardoned  by  the  king." 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  TEA. 

"  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  received  a  commission  pro- 
moting him  to  the  office  of  governour  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1771,  and  been  proclaimed  in  customary 
form  on  the  fifteenth.  On  the  third  of  April,  he  met 
the  General  Court  at  Cambridge.  As  soon  as  they 
had  opportunity,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  pre- 
sent him  a  verbal  message  requesting  him  to  '  re- 
move the  court  to  its  ancient  and  legal  seat,  the 
town  of  Boston.'  This  he  declined  to  do,  while  the 
House  denied  the  king's  rigbt  to  (irder  the  court  to 
be  held  where  he  thought  proper.  A  controversy 
was  maintained  for  a  lung  time  on  this  subject, 
which  served  to  make  the  governour  an  object  of 
publick  odium.  This  was  not  decreased  by  his 
jiroclamaliou  for  aid  and  assistance  to  a  recruiting 
party,  which  arrived  here  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
April  to  enlist  for  His  Majesty's  service.  People 
could  not  misunderstand  this  movement,  or  consider 
it  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  pretext  for  keep- 
ing a  guard  in  the  town,  to  be  in  readiness  to  pro- 
tect the  crown  officers.  And  they  found  it  employ- 
ed for  that  purpose,  on  occasion  of  a  ball  at  Concert- 
hall,  given  by  Mrs.  Gambler,  wife  of  the  command- 
re  of  the  naval  forces  on  this  station,  un  the  king's 
birth-day,  (June  4,)  which  was  attended  by  the  gov- 
ernour and  other  friends  to  government. 

"  The  General  Court,  which  was  obliged  again  to 
assemble  at  Cambridge,  found  other  causes  of  com- 
plaint. It  had  been  decided  in  England  that  the 
governour's  salary  should  be  paid  by  the  crown, 
and  thus  he  was  made  independent  of  the  people. 
The  alarm  which  this  step  occasioned  was  very  ex- 
tensive, and  the  indignation  expressed  against  it  was 
couched  in  no  equivocal  terms.  The  language  of 
the  whigs  became  every  day  more  high-toned  : 
'  We  know,'  say  the  H.  of  R.  on  one  occasion,  '  we 
know  of  no  commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  mistoms, 


noT  of  any  revenue  His  Majesty  has  a  right  to  estab 
hsh  in  North  America.'  Heretofore  the  complaint 
had  been  against  the  ministry  and  parliament  ;  we 
find  it  here  against  the  king  himself.  But  this  in- 
creased determination  in  favour  of  liberty  produced 
no  popular  tumult :  Boston  remained  as  quiet  through- 
out the  year,  as  it  had  ever  been  before  the  arnv.il 
of  the  troops,  and  entirely  free  from  those  petiy 
broils,  which  the  soldiers  were  always  creating. 
The  greatest  agitation  was  occasioned,  by  an  abor- 
tive attempt  to  procure  an  endictment  against  iMr. 
Isaiah  Thomas,  for  an  article  which  appeared  in  his 
Massachusetts  Spy,  November  fourteenth,  signed 
Mucins  SciBvala,  which  was  said  to  be  the  most  dar- 
ing production  ever  published  in  America.  The 
Spy  had  been  established  about  a  year  in  Boston, 
and  had  taken  a  very  decided  stand  in  favour  of  lib- 
erty, in  a  style  calculated  to  engage  the  middling 
class  of  society. 

"Early  in  1772,  a  prominent  writer  made  the  de- 
claration, '  the  dispute  between  the  kingdom  and 
colonies  has  ceased  every  where  except  in  this  pro- 
vince— We  are  left  in  the  lurch — every  other  colo- 
ny has  made  its  peace.'  On  this  ground  he  exhort- 
ed the  inhabitants  to  lay  aside  their  animosities, 
and  submit  like  dutiful  children  to  parental  authori- 
ty. Governour  H.  intimated  the  same  in  his  messa- 
ges to  the  General  Court.  This  drew  from  the 
partisans  on  the  other  side,  rejoinders  equally  posi- 
tive of  the  contrary.  '  They,  (the  colonies)  will 
soon  put  in  practice  their  meditated  plan  of  the  Uni- 
ted Provinces,  and  form  an  independent  common- 
wealth. That  the  colonies  will  in  some  future  lime 
be  an  independent  state  is  morally  certain — it  is  very 
near — 'tis  not  probable  that  it  is  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  years.'  Again,  in  May,  on  a  rumour  that 
war  was  to  be  expected  between  England  and  some 
European  power,  the  people  are  exhorted  to  establish 
a  correspondence  between  the  several  colonies,  and 
unitedly  refuse  supplies,  unless  a  redress  of  grievan- 
ces can  be  obtained. 

"  Such  a  war  did  not  take  place,  but  the  people  of 
Boston  found  an  opportunity  for  conuiiencing  a  un- 
ion on  a  smaller  scale,  which  probably  led  to  ihe 
neneral  union  of  all  the  colonies.  People  had  re- 
monstrated firmly  against  the  governour's  receiving 
his  salary  from  the  crown,  but  they  were  answered 
only  by  the  further  indignity  of  putting  the  judges 
on  the  same  footing.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  this 
design  reached  Boston,  a  petition  was  circulated  to 
procure  a  town  meeting,  to  consult  on  the  measures 
required  at  this  critical  juncture.  Several  meetings 
were  held,  and  continued  by  adjournments  to  Nov. 
second,  when,  after  ineffectual  application  to  the 
governour  for  information  on  this  important  subject, 
and  having  obtained  from  him  a  refusal  to  call  to- 
gether the  General  Court,  the  following  proceedings 
took  place  :^ 
"  '  Nov.  1772.  Proceedings  of  Town  Meeting. 
"  '  It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  that  a 
committee  of  Cnrre.tpondence  he  appointed,  to  consist 
of  twtnty-onc  persons — to  state  the  Right  of  these 
Colonists,  and  of  this  Province  in  particular,  as  men, 
us  Christians,  and  as  suljects :  to  communicate  and 
piihtish  the  same  to  the  several  towns  in  this  province 
and  to  the  world,  as  the  se?ise  of  this  town,  with  the 
infringements  and  violations  thereof,  that  have  been, 
or  from  time  to   time  may  be  made.     Aho  requesting 
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tfeaeh  town  a  free  communication  of  their  sentiments 
on  this  subject ;  and  the  question  being  accordingly 
put,  passed  in  the  affirmative,  nem.  con. 

"  '  Also  voted,  that  James  Otis,  S.  Adams,  Joseph 
Warren,  Dr.  B.  Church,  Wm.  Dennie,  Wm  Green- 
leaf,  Jos.  Greenleaf  Thomas  Young,  Wm.  Powel, 
Nath.  Appleton,  Oliver  Wendell,  John  Sweetser,  Jo- 
siah  Quincy,  jr.  John  Bradford,  Richard  Boynton, 
Wm.  Mackay,  Nath.  Barber,  Caleb  Davis,  Alex.  Hill, 
Wm.  Molineux,  and  Robert  Pierpont,  be  and  hereby 
are  appointed  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
and  that  they  be  desired  to  report  to  the  town  as  soon 
as  may  6e.' 

"  The  committee  reported  on  the  nineteenth  of  No- 
vember an  elaborate  declaration  of  rights,  and  a  lu- 
cid statement  of  the  violations  of  them,  of  which  the 
town  ordered  six  hundred  copies  to  be  printed  and 
distributed,  together  with  a  circular  letter  to  every 
town  in  the  province.  These  town  meetings  were 
rather  thinly  attended,  and  the  lories  improved  that 
circumstance  to  represent  the  whole  in  a  ludicrous 
light.  But  their  smiles  were  changed  to  sadness 
when  they  found  that  almost  every  town  adopted  the 
measures  proposed  by  Boston  ;  and  the  Governour 
considered  it  so  serious  a  subject  as  to  be  worthy  of 
mention  to  the  general  court  in  his  message,  Jan. 
sixth,  1773.  His  condemnation  of  the  towns  drew 
from  the  representatives  a  justification,  inwhich  they 
emboldened  to  say  to  him,  '  Notwithstanding  all  the 
terrours  which  Your  Ex.  has  depicted  to  us  as  the 
effects  of  a  total  independence,  there  is  more  reason 
to  dread  the  consequences  of  absolute,  uncontrolled 
power,  whether  of  a  nation  or  a  monarch,  than  those 
of  a  total  independence.' 

"  Following  up  the  plan  of  union,  the  town,  in  their 
instructions  to  their  representatives,  chosen  in  May, 
thus  express  their  approbation  of  it : — 

"  '  We  recommend  to  your  serious  consideration, 
whether  an  application  to  the  English  colonies  on 
this  continent,  correspondent  to  the  plan  proposed 
by  our  noble  patriotick  sister  colony  of  Virginia, 
(which  in  our  opinion  is  a  wise  and  salutary  proposal,) 
will  not  secure  our  threatened  liberties,  and  restore 
that  mutual  harmony  and  confidence  between  the 
British  nation  and  the  English  colonies,  so  impor- 
tant to  both,  especially  the  former,  which,  if  rescin- 
ded from  her  connexion  with  this  continent,  must 
eventually  fall  a  prey  to  her  numerous  aud  jealous 
neighbours.'  " 

•         **♦**•♦ 

"  On  the  first  of  December,  Capt.  James  Bruce, 
in  the  ship  Eleanor,  arrived  with  another  portion  of 
the  tea.  On  the  third,  he  was  ordered  to  attend  the 
next  day,  on  a  committee  of  the  people  in  Faneuil- 
Hall,  where  he  was  commanded  by  Samuel  Adams 
and  Jonathan  Williams,  assembled  with  John  Rowe, 
John  Hancock,  Wm.  Phillips,  and  John  Pitts,  Esqrs. 
and  a  great  number  of  others,  not  to  land  any  of  the 
said  tea,  but  to  proceed  to  Griffin's  wharf,  and  there 
discharge  the  rest  of  his  cargo.  Capt.  Hez.  Coffin 
arrived  in  the  brig  Beaver,  near  the  same  time,  and 
was  ordered  to  pursue  the  same  course. 

"  It  being  perceived,  that  Mr.  Rotch  rather  lin- 
gered in  his  preparations  to  return  the  Dartmouth  to 
London,  and  the  twenty  days  being  nearly  expired, 
after  which  the  collector  might  seize  the  ship  and 


j  cargo,  Mr.  R.  was  summoned  before  the  committee, 
and  stated  to  them,  that  it  would  prove  his  entire 
ruin,  if  he  should  comply  with  the  resolutions  of  the 
twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  of  November,  and  there- 
fore he  should  not  do  it.  A  meeting  of  the  people 
was  assembled  at  the  Old  South,  on  Tue.sday,  P.  M. 
Dec.  fourteenth,  when  Mr.  R.  appeared,  and  was 
enjoined  forthwith  to  demand  a  clearance.  It  was 
ascertained,  that  one  could  not  be  obtained  till  the 
next  day,  and  therefore  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
to  Thursday  at  the  same  place. 

"  On  Thursday,  there  was  the  fullest  meeting  ev- 
er known  :  two  thousand  men  at  least  were  present 
from  the  country.  Samuel  Phillips  Savage,  Esq.  of 
Weston,  was  appointed  moderator.  Mr.  Rotch  re- 
ported that  the  collector  would  not  give  him  a  clear- 
ance. He  was  then  ordered  upon  his  peril  to  gel 
his  ship  ready  for  sea  this  day,  enter  a  protest  imme- 
diately against  the  Customhouse,  and  proceed  direct- 
ly to  the  Governour,  (then  at  Milton,  seven  miles 
distant,)  and  demand  a  pass  for  his  ship  to  go  by  the 
Castle.  An  adjournment  to  three  P.  M.  then  took 
place.  At  three  having  met,  they  waited  very  pa- 
tiently till  five  o'clock,  when  finding  that  Mr.  Rotch 
did  not  return,  they  began  to  be  very  uneasy,  called 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  meeting,  and  finally  obtained 
a  vote  for  it.  But  the  more  judicious,  fearing  what 
would  be  the  consequences,  begged  for  a  reconsid- 
eration of  that  vote,  '  for  this  reason,  that  they 
ought  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  send  the 
tea  back,  according  to  their  resolves.'  This  touched 
the  pride  of  the  assembly,  and  they  agreed  to  remain 
together  one  hour. 

"  This  interval  was  improved  by  Josiah  Quincy, 
jr.  to  apprize  his  fellow-citizens  of  the  importance 
of  this  crisis,  and  direct  their  attention  to  the  probable 
results  of  this  controversy.  He  succeeded  in  hold- 
ing them  in  attentive  silence,  till  Mr.  Rotch's  return, 
at  three  quarters  past  five  o'clock.  The  answer  which 
he  brought  from  the  governour  was,  '  that,  for  the 
honour  of  the  laws,  and  from  duty  towards  the  king, 
he  could  not  grant  the  permit,  until  the  vessel  was 
regularly  cleared.'  A  violent  commotion  immediately 
ensued.  A  person  who  was  in  the  gallery,  disguis- 
ed afterthe  manner  of  the  Indians  shouted  at  this  junc- 
ture the  cry  of  war  :  it  was  answered  by  about  thir- 
ty persons,  disguised  in  like  manner,  at  Ae  door. 
The  meeting  was  dissolved  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  The  multitude  rushed  to  Griffiin's  wharf. 
The  disguised  Indians  went  on  board  the  ships  la- 
den with  the  tea.  In  less  than  two  hours,  two  him- 
dred  and  forty  chests  and  one  hundred  half-chests 
were  staved  and  emptied  into  the  dock.  The  afl'air 
was  conducted  without  any  tumult :  no  damage  was 
done  to  the  vessels  or  to  any  other  effects  whatever. 

"  This  was  executed  in  the  presence  of  several 
ships  of  war  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  almost  under 
the  guns  of  the  Castle,  where  there  was  a  large 
body  of  troops  at  the  command  of  the  commission- 
ers. We  are  left  to  conjecture  for  the  reasons  why 
no  opposition  was  made  to  this  bold  adventure.  The 
names  of  the  men,  who  dared  to  engage  in  it,  have 
never  been  made  publick.  Three  or  four  of  them 
are  yet  living.  They  had  the  honour  of  a  part  in 
the  act,  which  brought  the  king  and  parliament  to  a 
decision  that  America  must  be  subdued  by  force  of 
arms." 
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BOSTON  FROM  DORCHESTER  HEIGHTS. 

The  pretty  peninsula  of  Dorchester  Heights, 
which  seems  to  throw  its  arm  protectingly  arovmd 
the  southern  bay  of  Boston,  was  settled  by  a  com- 
pany of  pilgrims,  who  came  out  to  New  England 
during  tlie  administration  of  Goveriionr  Winlhrop, 
in  Massacluisetls.  Tlie  party  consisted  of  two 
Puritan  clergymen,  "  with  many  godly  families  and 
people"  from  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire,  who 
embarked  in  the  "  Mary  John,"  in  the  spring  of 
1G30.  The  liistorian  states  that  they  had  some  dif- 
ficulty ill  the  passage  with  the  master  of  the  vessel, 
Captain  Squibb,  "  who,  like  a  merciless  man,  put 
iheni  and  their  goods  ashore  on  Nantasket  Point, 
notwithstanding  his  engagement  was  to  bring  tiiem 
up  Charles  river."  They  obtained  a  boat,  however, 
and,  having  laden  her  with  goods,  and  manned  her 
with  able  men,  ("  not  more  than  ten,  well  aimed, 
under  Captain  Southcot,  a  brave  low-countrv  sol- 
dier,") they  followed  the  river  for  about  ten  miles. 
After  landing  their  goods  on  a  steep  bank,  they 
were  alarmed  by  the  information  that  there  was  en- 
camped near  them  a  body  of  three  hundred  savages. 
Fortunately  they  had  been  joined  by  an  old  planter, 
who  knew  enough  of  the  Indian  tongue  and  dispo- 
sition to  persuade  the  chiefs  not  to  attack  the  party 
till  morning.  At  daybreak,  some  of  the  savages 
made  their  appearance,  but  stood  awhile  at  a  dis- 
tance. At  last  one  of  them  held  out  a  bass,  and  the 
pilgrims  sent  a  man  with  a  biscuit  to  exchange  for 
it,  and  thus  a  friendly  intercourse  was  established. 
Not  liking  the  neighbourhood,  however,  they  de- 
scended the  river  again,  and  an  exploring  party,  hav- 
ing discovered  some  good  pasture  at  Mattapau,  (pres- 
ent Dorche.ster,)  they  settled  there. 

The  neighbouring  peninsula  of  Shawmut  (now 
Boston)  was  destined  to  be  the  principal  settlement, 
and  Dorchester  is  at  this  day  a  rural  suburb  of  the 
capital  of  New  England.  The  fort  which  crowns 
its  summit  (from  which  this  view  is  taken)  is  the 
scene  of  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
Revolution. 

Boston  had  been  occupied  for  some  time  by  the 
British  army  under  General  Gage,  who  sailed  for 
England  in  October,  1776,  leaving  General  Howe  in 
commailJ.  After  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  both 
armies  remained  quiet  for  several  months  ;  General 
Washington  occupying  both  sides  of  the  Charles 
river  with  about  fourteen  thousand  men ;  and  the 
English  besieged  in  their  quarters  within  the  town, 
imusing  themselves  with  private  theatricals  in  Fan- 
euiel  Hall,  varied  occasionally  with  feats  of  horse- 
manship from  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  who  had  turned 
the  old  South  Church  into  a  circus.  As  the  cold 
became  severe,  the  North  "  meetinghouse,"  an  im- 
mense wooden  building,  was  torn  down  and  con- 
sumed for  fuel,  and  the  soldiers  had  made  a  holyday 
of  felling  a  gigantick  liberty-tree  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Washington  became  impatient  of  this  inactive 
situation  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  in  the  bay  and 
river  became  firm  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of 
troops,  he  called  a  council  of  war,  and  proposed  an 
attack  on  Boston.  The  opinion  against  the  mensure 
was  unanimous,  and  ho  reluctantly  abandoned  it. 
He  soon  after  determined  to  lake  possession  of 
Dorchester  Heights,    which   conimniid  both  harbour 


and  town — a  step  which  he  knew  must  bring  on  a 
general  action,  during  which  he  intended  to  cross 
over  to  Cambridge  with  a  few  chosen  men,  and  force 
an  entrance  into  the  town.  During  the  two  or  three 
preceding  nights,  he  bombarded  the  town  heavilv 
from  his  camp  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  garrison  ; 
and  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  of  M;(rch,  a  large  de- 
tachment took  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights, 
and  immediately  commenced  throwing  up  an  in- 
trenchment.  The  night  was  mild,  but  the  grnund 
was  frozen  almost  impenetrably  hard  ;  and  it  was 
with  excessive  labour  that  a  sufficient  bulwark  was 
presented  by  daylight,  to  cover  them  from  the  shot 
of  the  enemy. 

The  morning  broke — and  a  thin  haze,  which 
magnified  the  size  of  the  works,  overspread  the 
landscape.  The  astonishment  of  General  Howe,  at 
discerning  this  phantom  fortification  looming  up 
through  the  mist,  upon  heights  which  had  been  bare 
and  desolate  at  sunset,  was  without  bounds.  The  po- 
sition was  so  coinmaiiding  that  the  town  could  not  be 
held  unless  the  Americans  were  dislodged  ;  but  this 
seemed,  from  the  advantages  of  the  ground  in  favour 
of  the  Provincials,  next  to  impossible.  The  British 
commander  undertook  it  with  great  spirit,  and  two 
thousand  troops  were  embarked  on  the  same  day  to 
cross  the  harbour  to  the  attack.  The  transports  fell 
down  to  the  Castle,  a  small  island  just  below  the 
town  ;  but  a  tremendous  storm  suspended  their  op- 
erations. The  next  day  a  council  of  war  was  held, 
and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  evacuate  the  town 
immediately.  The  provincials  went  on  completing 
their  fortifications,  undisturbed  ;  and  in  a  few  days 
General  Howe  embarked  with  all  his  forces,  accom- 
panied by  those  Americans  who  adhered  to  the  royal 
cause.  The  embarkation  commenced  at  four  in  the 
morning  of  the  17tli  of  March,  and  at  ten  in  the 
forenoon  General  Washington  entered  the  city  at 
the  head  of  his  army.  The  English  fleet  sailed  for 
Halifax.  They  were  ten  thousand  strong,  including 
the  marines  ;  and  left  stores  to  the  value  of  30,000/., 
with  several  pieces  of  cannon,  mortars,  &c.,  &c. 

The  view  of  Boston  from  these  heights  is  very 
commanding.  The  bay,  with  its  fortified  islands, 
stretches  away  to  the  right,  beautiful  fnnn  its  shape 
and  from  the  brightness  of  its  water  ;  the  city,  clus- 
tering upon  its  heights,  rises  in  graceful  lines  to  the 
pinnacled  statehouse  ;  and  the  country  to  the  left 
is  all  that  is  lovely  in  cultivation,  sprinkled  here  and 
there  with  gay  and  thrifty-looking  villages.  The 
calenture  of  speculation  is  just  now  at  ils  height  in 
America;  and  Dorchester,  like  other  places,  is  laid 
out  in  lots,  and  busy  with  the  builders  of  fancy  cot- 
tages and  hotels.  If  calculation  has  not  overreached 
itself,  the  suburbs  of  Boston  will  soon  sparkle  with 
villas  on  every  hillside  within  the  horizon.      Willis. 


MEXICAN  RESEARCHES. 
A  LEARNED  native  of  Mexico  is  engaged  in  de- 
ciphering the  old  Mexican  characters,  and  has  so 
far  succeeded  as  to  have  discovered  distinctive 
signs  of  verbs  and  substantives.  A  report  is  shortly 
expected,  which  will,  no  doubt,  throw  much  L"ht  on 
subjects  of  important  inquiry — subjects  to  which 
we,  ourselves,  have  devoted  much  attention  in  order 
to  arrive  at  conclusions  relative  to  the  remote  pojiu- 
lation  and  history  of  the  American  continent. 
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VIEWS  IN  BOSTON 


FANEUIL  HALL  AND  ADJACENT  BUILDINGS. 
The  accompanying  engraving  represents  that  an- 
cient "cradle  of  liberty,"  immortal  Farieuil  Hall. 
The  building  was  erected  in  1743,  at  the  solo  ex- 
pense of  Peter  Faneuil,  Esq.,  and  generously  given 
to  the  town  ;  the  basement  for  a  market,  with  a  spa- 
cious and  most  beautiful  hall,  and  other  convenient 
rooms  above,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  citizens 
on  all  publick  occasions.  Th'e  building  was  then 
one  hundred  feet  by  forty ;  and  the  hall  capable  of 
holding  two  thousand  people,  or  more.  This  fine 
and  convenient  building  was  consumed  by  fire  in 
1761,  excepting  the  brick  walls  :  But  the  town  vo- 
ted to  rebuild  it  immediately.  Mr.  Faneuil  had  then 
been  dead  several  years.  In  1805,  it  was  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  another  story,  and  of  forty  feel  to 
the  width,  thus  making  it  eighty  feet  wide.  There 
is  a  cupola  on  the  building,  from  which  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  harbour  of  Boston.  The  hall  is  about 
eighty  feet  square,  and  twenty-eight  feet  in  height ; 
with  galleries  on  three  sides  supported  by  dorick 
columns.  At  the  west  end,  the  wall  is  ornamented 
with  a  good  full-length  likeness  of  Peter  Faneuil,  of 
General  Washington,  Governour  John  Hancock, 
General  Henry  Knox,  and  others  ;  and  a  bust  of 
President  John  Adams.  The  lower  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  no  longer  used  as  a  market ;  a  large  and  ele- 
gant one  having  been  erected  by  the  city  for  that 
purpose  in  1 837.  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  stands  one 
of  those  old,  antiquated  "  many-covered,  gable-ended, 
top-heavy,  old  houses  which  constituted  the  compact 
centre  of  Boston  in  the  days  of  the  old  English  gov- 
ernors. It  was  long  occupied  by  the  late  John  K. 
Simpson,  and  is  the  only  one  of  that  venerable  and 
picturesque  heaps  of  triangles,  which  has  not  drop- 
ped beneath  the  merciless  hand  of  improvement." 


THE  CAPITOL  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

This  elegant  and  spacious  edifice,  situated  in  Boston 
on  elevated  ground  adjoining  the  Common,  and  near 
the  centre  of  this  ancient  and  flourishing  city,  was 
erected  in  1795.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  by  the  venerable  and  patriotick  Sam- 
uel Adams,  then  Chief  Magistrate  of  Massachusetts, 
(assisted  by  Paul  Revere,  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Masons.)  He  succeeded  Gov.  Hancock,  who 
died  in  October,  1793. 

The  lot  was  purchased  by  the  town  of  Boston  of 
the  heirs  of  Gov.  Hancock,  at  four  thousand  dollars. 
The  building  was  not  finished  and  occupied  by  the 
Legislature  till  January  1798;  when  the  members 
of  the  General  Court  walked  in  procession  from  the 
Old  Statehouse  at  the  head  of  State-Street,  and  the 
new  edifice  was  dedicated  by  solemn  prayer  to  Al- 
mighty God.  The  Old  Statehouse,  so  called  from 
the  time  of  building  the  other,  was  long  the  place  in 
which  the  General  Court  of  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  holden.  It  has  lately  been  well  repair- 
ed, and  is  the  place  of  the  meetings  of  the  city  au- 
thorities and  for  publick  offices. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  present  capitol  was 
brought  to  the  spot  by  fifteen  white  horses,  at  that 
time  the  number  of  States  in  the  Union.  The  build- 
ing is  seen  at  a  great  distance  in  all  directions,  and 


IS  the  principal  object  visible  when  the  city  is  first 
seen  by  those  who  visit  it.  The  form  is  oblong, 
being  one  hundred  and  scventy-thrco  feet  in  front, 
and  sixty-one  feet  deep.  The  height  of  the  build- 
ing, including  the  dome  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet ; 
and  the  foundation  is  about  that  height  above  the 
level  of  the  water  of  the  bay.  "  It  consists  external- 
ly of  a  basement  story,  twenty  feet  high,  and  a  prin- 
cipal story,  thirty  feet  high.  This,  in  the  centre  of 
the  front,  is  covered  with  an  atlick  sixty  feet  wide, 
and  twenty  feet  high,  which  is  covered  with  a  pedi- 
ment. Immediately  above  arises  the  dome,  fifty  feet 
in  diameter,  and  thirty  feet  in  height ;  the  whole  ter- 
minating with  an  elegant  circular  lantern,  which 
supports  a  pine  cone.  The  basement  story  is  finish- 
ed in  a  plain  style  on  the  wings,  with  square  win- 
dows. The  centre  is  ninety-four  feet  in  length,  and 
formed  of  arches  which  project  fourteen  feet,  and 
make  a  covered  walk  below,  and  support  a  Collo- 
nade  of  Corinthian  columns  of  the  same  extent 
above. 

The  largest  room  is  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond story,  and  is  occupied  as  the  Representatives' 
Chamber  :  it  will  accommodate  five  hundred  mem- 
bers. The  Senate  Chamber  is  also  in  the  second 
story  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  building,  being  sixty 
feet  by  fifty.  On  the  west  end  is  a  large  room  for 
the  meetings  of  the  Governor  and  the  Executive 
Council  ;  with  a  convenient  ante-chamber. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  Statehouse  is  very 
extensive  and  variegated  ;  perhaps  nothing  in  the 
country  is  superiour  to  it.  To  the  east  appears  the 
bay  and  harbour  of  Boston,  interspersed  with  beau- 
tiful islands  ;  and  in  the  distance  beyond,  the  wide 
extended  ocean.  To  the  north  the  eye  is  met  by 
Charlestown,  with  its  interesting  and  memorable 
heights,  and  the  Navy  Yard  of  the  United  States  ; 
the  towns  of  Chelsea,  Maiden  and  Medford  and  oth- 
er villages,  and  the  natural  forests  mingling  in  the 
distant  horizon.  To  the  west,  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
Charles  River  and  bay,  the  ancient  town  of  Cam- 
bridge, rendered  venerable  for  the  University,  now 
two  centuries  old ;  of  the  flourishing  villages  of 
Cambridgeport  and  East  Cambridge,  in  the  latter  of 
which  is  a  large  glass-manufacturing  establishment; 
of  the  highly-cultivated  towns  of  Brighton,  Brookline, 
and  Newton  ;  and  to  the  south  is  Roxbury,  which 
seems  to  be  only  a  continuation  of  Boston;  Dor- 
chester, a  fine,  rich,  agricultural  town,  with  Milton 
and  Quincy  beyond;  and  still  farther  south,  the  Blue 
Hills,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  which  seem 
to  bound  the  prospect. 

Near  the  Capitol,  on  the  west,  is  the  mansion- 
house  of  the  eminent  patriot,  the  late  John  Hancock, 
now  exhibiting  quite  an  ancient  appearance  ;  and  on 
the  east,  about  the  same  distance,  is  situated  the 
dwelling  of  the  late  James  Bowdoin,  another  patriot 
of  the  Revolution,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  phi- 
losopher ;  and  who,  by  his  firmness,  in  the  critical 
period  of  1786,  contributed  most  efficiently  to  the 
preservation  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. Large  sums  have  been  expended  in 
repairs  on  the  Statehouse,  both  within  and  without, 
since  it  was  erected,  and  in  improving  the  grounds 
and  fences  about  it ;  and  it  is  now  in  a  condition  of 
great  neatness  and  elegance. 

On  a  preceding  page  is  a  view  of  the  Mall,  and  a 
part  of  the  Common,  fronting  the  Statebna<x\ 
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[View  of  Suffolk  Bank,  State  Street,  Boston.] 


SUFFOLK  BANK. 

All  who  have  visited  State  strei-t,  within  ihc;  last 
}ear  or  more,  must  have  noticed  the  elegant  front 
of  the  SulTolU  bank,  with  its  range  of  granite  pillars, 
forming  |)erhaps  the  most  spleiulid  object  in  that 
beautiful  portion  of  our  city.  The  edihce  occupies, 
we  lielieve,  the  site  of  tiie  ancient  custom-house, 
and  looks  down  ujion  the  spot  where  the  first  .\mer- 
ican  blood  was  shed  by  the  hands  of  the  British 
siildierv.  It  may  therefore  be  said  to  tlirow  its 
shadow  across  the  very  tract  of  ground,  where  the 
Revolution — the  progress  and  consequences  of  which 
were  to  shake  the  world — began  its  career  of  vio- 
lence. No  succession  of  events,  no  brilliant  nor 
mournful  vicissitudes  of  our  history,  can  obliterate 
the  remembrance  of  what  once  occurred  there,  nor 
prevent  this  S|)Ot  from  being  famous,  so  long  as  pos- 
terity shall  feel  an  interest  in  the  deeds  and  snffer- 
inffs  of  their  fathers.  The  massacre,  if  not  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  itself,  became  so  by  the  use 
which  was  made  of  iis  anniversary,  for  many  years 
afterward,  in  kindling   up  the  spirit  of  the  people, 


and  renewing  as  it  were,  the  traces  of  ilieir  kindred 
blood  upon  the  stones  of  King  .street.  The  event 
itself  was  little  more  than  a  riot;  but  it  gave  a 
miiihty  impulse  to  a  revolution.  When  the  former 
building  was  taken  down,  therefore,  it  might  not 
have  been  midesirable  to  appropriate  a  part  of  its 
site  to  an  historiek  monument,  or  to  have  connected 
such  a  design  with  the  modern  edifice,  so  that  no' 
stranger,  nor  school-boy  should  pass  through  the 
street,  without  being  aware  that  his  (ncX  were  tread- 
ing now  where  the  blood-tracks  once  had  been.  It 
would  have  been  in  consonance,  we  think,  with  the 
character  of  New  England,  to  assooiate  a  memorial 
of  this  nature  with  the  daily  business  of  the  people, 
and  to  consecrate  even  the  exchange  by  some  archi- 
tectural or  sculplnr.il  device,  which  should  point  to 
the  past,  as  surely  as  the  clock  on  the  old  slate- 
hotise  points  to  the  noontide  hour. 
I  But  we  have  gone  somewhat  astray  from  the 
proper  subject  of  our  article.  The  SufTolk  bank 
1  was  erected  in  the  course  of  the  year  1831.  The 
!  cost  of  the  carpenter's  work,  as  we  learn  from  a 
;  copy  of  the  survey-bill,   was  more  than   eight  thou- 
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sand  dollars,  aiid  the  net  cost  of  the  granite,  furnish- 
ed by  the  railway  company,  was  ten  thonsand  five 
hundred  dollars.  The  entire  cost  of  the  edifice,  in 
its  finished  state,  is  estimated  at  about  forty  thous- 
and dollars.  The  architect  was  Isaiah  Rogers,  Esq. 
to  whom  the  country  is  indebted  for  the  designs  of 
several  of  its  most  admired  structures. 


TREiMONT-STKEET,  BOSTON. 

The  name  of  this  street  is  traced  to  that  given 
the  peninsula,  in  1630,  by  the  first  settlers  at 
Ch.Trlesto  wn,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  They 
called  it  Trimontain,  on  account  of  three  hills  to 
be  seen  on  it.  The  street  ran  by  the  eastern  base 
of  one  of  these  hills.  But  the  enterprising  citi- 
zens have  removed  the  mountain,  near  which  the 
avenue  wound  its  way.  The  street  remains,  but 
has  been  made  of  much  greater  width  and  reduced 
nearly  to  a  level.  The  city  has  still  the  misfor- 
tune to  have  many  narrow  avenues.  Great  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  this  respect  how- 
ever within  a  few  years.  But  the  work  is  not 
yet  complete.  From  Court-street,  Tremont-street 
extends  southeast  and  passes  the  King's  Chapel, 
so  called  in  ante-revolutionary  times;  the  ceme- 
tery inclosed  with  a  plain,  neat  granite  wall  ;  the 
now  block  of  buildings,  on  thatand  Beacon-streets; 
the  spacious  and  elegant  Tremont-House  ;  the  new 
Theatre  ;  another  and  larger  cemetery,  crowded 
with  sepulchral  monuments  and  stones;  Park- 
street-cluirch  ;  Hamilton-place  ;  where  an  exten- 
sive lawn,  or  common,  ornamented  with  walks  and 
trees,  bursts  upon  the  view  on  the  right,  with  a 
distant  prospect  of  the  western  bay  and  the  coun- 
try beyond ;  on  the  left  a  large  block  of  stone 
dwidling-houses,  succeeded  farther  on,  by  a  block 
of  elegant  brick  buildings,  St.  Paul's  Church, 
the  Masonic  Temple,  the  entrance  of  Temple- 
place,  and  a  row  of  handsome  houses  for  the 
distance  of  eighty  rods  still  further,  and  the 
Common  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  street, 
with  a  wide  mall  studded  with  lofty  elms,  for  a 
border  between.  This  street  is  near  the  centre 
of  the  citjr.  For  bustle  and  business  and  crowds, 
State-street,  Washington-street  and  Kilby-street 
and  Broad-street,  surpass  it.  But  for  neatness, 
and  for  effect  with  stranger-visitors,  Tremont- 
street,  with  its  spacious  edifices,  and  the  Common, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  far  superior. 

American  Magazine. 


ARNOLD'S  ESCAPE. 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Chase  was  a  private  in  the  New 
Hampshire  militia,  which  relieved  the  Pennsylvania 
line  at  West  Point  in  1780,  when  those  troops,  being 
veteran,  were  wanted  elsewhere.  Mr.  Chase,  with 
several  others,  being  off  duty,  was  on  the  shore  of  the 
Hudson  when  Arnold  deserted.  When  Gen.  Wash- 
ington assigned  the  command  of  West  Point  to  him, 
he  left  his  own  barge  in  his  possession.  A  tempora- 
ry hut  was  erected  on  the  east  shore,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  four  oarsmen  who  managed  the  barge. 
On  the  morning  of  his  desertion,  General  Arnold 
39 


rode  down  to  the  shore  from  his  liead  quarters  at 
Robinson's  laru),  very  fast,  as  was  his  custom — threw 
the  reins  to  his  attendant,  and  orderd  the  barge  to  be 
manned.  He  then  directed  his  course  toward  the 
Point;  but  on  reaching  the  middle  of  the  river,  the 
boat  was  observed  to  take  a  course  down  stream,  and 
move  swifUy  through  the  water. 

The  explanation  was  afterward  made  by  the  boat- 
men. He  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce  and  told  them  to 
pull  for  the  Vulture  sloop-of-war,  which  lay  below, 
saying  that  he  had  some  business  with  her  captain, 
and  promised,  if  they  would  row  him  down  to  her  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  give  them  a  guinea  and  a  gallon 
of  rum  each.  On  nearing  the  Vulture,  and  being 
within  range  of  her  guns,  Arnold  opened  his  plan, 
saying,  '  I  have  served  the  ungrateful  scoundrels  long 
enough,'  and  declared  if  they  would  go  with  him 
they  should  have  double  pay,  and  be  made  sergeants 
in  the  British  service.  One  of  the  men  replied  that 
'  he  did  not  understand  fighting  on  both  sides.' — 
'  Then,'  said  the  General,  '  you  are  prisoners.' 

When  they  came  alongside  the  sloop-of-war,  Ar- 
nold ascended  the  deck,  and  was  received  by  the  ma- 
rines with  presented  arms.  He  then  ordered  his 
men  to  come  on  board  as  prisoners  of  war.  One  of 
them,  who  had  been  their  spokesman  just  before, 
said  '  It  was  a  shabby  trick,  as  they  had  toiled  to 
their  utmost  strength  to  get  the  boat  along,  now  to  re- 
fuse the  promised  reward,  and  make  them  prisoners 
to  boot.'  The  English  captain  heard  their  murmurs, 
and  stepping  forward,  observed — '  General  Arnold,  I 
command  this  ship,  and  whde  I  walk  this  quarter- 
deck no  such  transaction  shall  take  place.  I  know 
the  meaning  of  their  words,  sir,  and  will  meet  their 
comment.'  Then  addressing  the  men,  he  continued — 
'  My  good  fellows,  I  respect  your  principles  and  fi- 
delity to  your  country,  although  you  are  enemies  to 
your  king.  Yon  shall  have  the  liberty  to  go  or  stay, 
as  you  please.  Here,'  taking  them  from  his  purse, 
'  are  your  guineas  ;  steward,  put  up  four  gallons  of 
rum  for  these  men.'  The  boatmen  thanked  the  gal- 
lant and  generous  sailor,  and  returned  in  sal'cty  to 
head  quarters  to  report  their  proceedings  to  Genernl 
Washington,  who  had  just  arrived  in  camp.  Ar- 
nold, chagrined  and  enraged,  retired  witliuul  uttering 
a  word,  to  the  cabin  of  the  ?loop-of-war. 

This  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Chase,  about  a 
fortnight  before  his  death,  in  18^1.  He  also  stated 
that  he  saw  Major  Andre  going  to  execution,  riding 
in  the  centre  of  a  troop  of  eight  horses. 

Arnold,  before  his  escape,  had  received  information 
that  '  John  Anderson,'  the  name  with  which  he  had 
filled  Andre's  pass,  was  taken.  The  information 
was  sent  him  by  the  unfortunate  person  himself. 
This  determined  his  purpose  for  sudden  flight.  He 
was  afterwards  distinguished  for  the  inveteracy  with 
which  he  carried  on  his  predatory  warfare  against 
the  property  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  After  the 
war  he  went  to  England,  where,  although  he  received 
the  countenance  of  the  British  government,  his  good 
intentions  in  his  unsuccessful  plot  against  the  liberty 
of  his  country  were  despised  by  the  British  officers. 
The  unfeeling  wretch  called  upon  the  widowed  mo 
ther  and  sister  of  his  unfortunate  victim  (Andre.) 
The  servant  announced  to  them  the  name  of  General 
Arnold ;  and  they  immediately  returned  a  message 
that  they  did  not  desire  to  see  him. 
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JAMESTOWN,  VIRGINIA. 

OtJR  frontispiece  represents  a  portion  of  the 
ruins  of  old  Jamestown,  which  was  the  first  per- 
manent English  settlement  in  North  America. 
Previous  to  the  settlement  of  a  colony  at  this 
place,  several  expeditions  had  been  sent  out  for 
the  purpose  from  Great  Britain,  but  all  proved 
unsuccessful  either  on  account  of  want  of  supplies 
or  the  hostility  of  the  natives.  The  first  expedi- 
tion was  under  the  command  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, having  full  power  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
"  discover,  occupy  and  govern  remote  heathenish 
and  barbarous  countries."  They  landed  at  Ro- 
anoke in  July,  1584,  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  crown  of  England,  and  named  it  Vir- 
ginia, in  honor  of  the  virgin  queen.  The  next 
year  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  with  one  hundred  and 
seven  adventurers,  landed  at  Roanoke,  but  they 
were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  famine  and  the  In- 
dians. The  survivors  were  taken  to  England  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake.  Soon  after  their  departure, 
Grenville  arrived  with  another  body  of  adventu- 
rers and  supplies.  These,  like  the  others,  suffered 
much  from  the  hostile  natives,  and  when  in  1590, 
Governor  White  arrived  with  provisions  for  a 
colony  he  had  left  with  Grenville's  three  years 
before,  not  an  Englishman  could  be  found! 

It  was  nearly  twenty  years  afterward,  that 
another  expedition  under  Captain  Christopher 
Newport,  sailed  for  America.  After  a  four  months' 
voyage,  they  entered  the  Powhattan  or  James' 
river,  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  colonists  were 
left.  The  next  year  Newport  brought  from  En- 
gland one  hundred  and  twenty  more.  Soon  after, 
Sir  George  Somers,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates  reach- 
ed the  colony  with  about  five  hundred  persons, 
but  sickness  and  want  determined  them  all  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  country.  They  actually  sail- 
ed, but  on  the  next  day  they  met  Lord  Delaware 
with  fresh  supplies,  and  returned.  The  colonists 
then  all  joined  vigorously  in  building  a  town, 
which  they  called  Jamestown,  in  honor  of  their 
sovereign,  and  thus,  in  1G09,  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  years  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of  an  English  colo- 
ny was  made  in  this  country.  Of  this  ancient 
anglo-American  city,  the  "  British  Spy,"  (William 
Wirt)  thus  eloquently  discourses  in  one  of  his 
"  letters  :"— 

"  The  site  is  a  very  handsome  one.  The  river 
is  three  miles  broad  ;  and,  on  the  opposite  shore, 
the  country  presents  a  fine  range  of  bold  and 
beautiful  hills.  But  I  find  no  vestiges  of  the  an- 
cient town,  except  the  ruins  of  a  church-steeple, 
and  a  disordered  group  of  old  tombstones.  On 
one  of  these,  shaded  by  the  boughs  of  a  tree, 


whose  trunk  has  embraced  and  grown  over  the 
edge  of  the  stone,  and  seated  on  the  headstone  ot 
another  grave,  I  now  address  you. 

"  What  a  moment  for  a  lugubrious  meditation 
among  the  tombs  !  but  fear  not  ;  I  have  neither 
the  temper  nor  the  genius  of  a  Hervey  ;  and,  as 
much  as  I  revere  his  pious  memory,  I  caimot  envy 
him  the  possession  of  such  a  genius  and  such  a 
temper.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  have  suf- 
fered the  mournful  pleasure  of  writing  his  book, 
and  Dr.  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  for  all  the  just 
fame  which  they  have  both  gained  by  tiiose  cele- 
brated productions.  ]\Iuch  rather  would  I  have 
danced  and  sung,  and  played  the  fiddle  withYor- 
ick,  through  the  whimsical  pages  of  Tristram 
Shandy  :  that  book  which  everybody  justly  cen- 
sures and  admires  alternately ;  and  which  will 
continue  to  be  read,  abused  and  devoured,  with 
ever  fresh  delight,  as  long  as  the  world  shall 
relish  a  joyous  laugh,  or  a  tear  of  the  most  deli- 
cious feeling. 

"By-the-by,  here  on  one  side  is  an  inscription 
on  a  gravestone,  which  would  constitute  no  bad 
theme  for  an  occasional  meditation  from  Yorick 
himself.  The  stone,  it  seems,  covers  the  grave 
of  a  man  who  was  born  in  tlie  neighborhood  of 
London;  and  his  epitaph  concludes  the  short  and 
rudely  executed  account  of  his  birth  and  death, 
by  declaring  him  to  have  been  '  a  great  sinner, 
in  hopes  of  a  joyful  resurrection  ;'  as  if  he  had 
sinned  with  no  other  intention  than  to  give  him- 
self a  fair  title  to  these  exulting  hopes.  But 
awkwardly  and  ludicrously  as  the  sentiment  is 
expressed,  it  is  in  its  meaning  most  just  and  beau- 
tiful :  as  it  acknowledges  the  boundless  mercy  of 
Heaven,  and  glances  at  that  divinely  consoling 
proclamation,  '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  who  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will   give  you  rest.' 

"  The  ruin  of  the  steeple  is  about  thirty  feet 
high,  and  mantled  to  its  very  summit  with  ivy.  It 
is  difFicult  to  look  at  this  venerable  object,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  with  these  awful  proofs  of  the 
mortality  of  man,  without  exclaiming  in  the  pa- 
thetic solemnity  of  our  Shakspeare, 

"  'The  cloiid-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherits,  shall  dissolve; 
And,  like  the  insubslantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind.' 

"Whence,  my  dear  S ,  arises  the  irre- 
pressible reverence  and  tender  affection  with 
which  I  look  at  this  broken  steeple  1  Is  it  that  my 
soul,  by  a  secret,  subtile  process,  invests  the 
mouldering  ruin  with  her  own  powers;  imagine 
it  a  fellow-being  ;  a  venerable  old  man,  a  Nestor, 
or  an  Ossian,  who  has  witnessed  and  survived  the 
ravages  of  successive  generations,  the  compan- 
ions of  his  youth,  and  of  his  maturity,  and  now 
mourns  his  own  solitary  and  desolate  condition, 
and  hails  their  spirits  in  every  passing  cloud  1 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  as  I  look  at  it,  I  feel 
my  soul  drawn  forward,  as  by  the  cords  of  gen- 
tlest sympathy,  and  involuntarily  open  my  lips  to 
offer  consolation  to  the  drooping  pile. 

"  Where,  my  S ,  is   the    busy,  bustling 

crowd  which  landed  here  two  hundred  years  agol 
Where  is  Smith,  that  pink  of  gallantry,  that  flow- 
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er  of  chivalry  1  I  fancy  that  I  can  see  their  lirst, 
slow  and  cautious  approach  to  the  shore ;  their 
keen  and  vigilant  eyes  piercing  the  forest  in  ev- 
ery direction,  to  detect  the  lurking  Indian,  with 
his  tomahawk,  bow  and  arrow.  Good  heavens  ! 
what  an  enterprise  !  how  full  of  the  most  fearful 
perils !  and  yet  how  entirely  profitless  to  the 
daring  men  who  personally  undertook  and  achiev- 
ed it !  Through  what  a  series  of  the  most  spirit- 
chilling  hardships  had  they  to  toil !  How  often 
did  they  cast  their  eyes  to  England  in  vain!  and 
with  what  delusive  hopes,  day  after  day,  did  the 
little,  famished  crew  strain  their  sight  to  catch 
the  white  snil  of  comfort  and  relief!  But  day 
after  day,  the  sun  set,  and  darkness  covered  the 
earth  ;  but  no  sail  of  comfort  or  relief  came.  How 
often  in  the  pangs  of  hunger,  sickness,  solitude 
ind  disconsolation,  did  they  think  of  London  ; 
her  shops,  her  markets  groaning  under  the  weight 
of  plenty ;  her  streets  swarming  with  gilded 
coaches,  bustling  hacks,  with  crowds  of  lords, 
dukes  and  commons,  with  healthy,  busy,  content- 
ed faces  of  every  description  ;  and  among  them 
none  more  healthy  or  more  contented,  than  those 
of  their  ungrateful  and  improvident  directors  I 
But  now — where  are  they,  all  1  The  little,  fam- 
ished colony  which  landed  here,  and  the  many- 
coloured  crowd  of  London — where  are  they,  my 
dear  S 1  Gone,  where  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion ;  consigned  to  the  common  earth.  Another 
generation  succeeded  them:  which,  just  as  busy 
and  as  bustling  as  that  which  fell  before  it,  has 
sunk  down  into  the  same  nothingness.  Another 
and  yet  another  billow  has  rolled  on,  each  emula- 
ting its  predecessor  in  height ;  towering  for  its 
moment,  and  curling  its  foaming  honors  to  the 
clouds ;  then  roaring,  breaking,  and  perishing  on 
the  same  shore. 

"  Is  it  not  strange,  that,  familiarly  and  univer- 
sally as  these  things  are  known,  yet  each  genera- 
tion is  as  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  its  earthly  ob- 
jects, projects  its  plans  on  a  scale  as  extensive 
and  as  laborious  in  their  execution,  with  a  spirit 
as  ardent  and  unrelaxing,  as  if  this  life  and  this 
world  were  to  last  for  everl  It  is,  indeed,  a  most 
benevolent  interposition  of  Providence,  that  these 
palpable  and  just  views  of  the  vanity  of  human 
life  are  not  permitted  entirely  to  crush  the  spirits, 
and  unnerve  the  arm  of  industry.  But  at  the 
same  time,  methinks,  it  would  be  wise  in  man  to 
permit  them  to  have,  at  least,  so  much  weight 
with  him,  as  to  prevent  his  total  absorption  by  the 
things  of  this  earth,  and  to  point  some  of  his 
thoughts  and  his  exertions,  to  a  system  of  being, 
far  more  permanent,  exalted  and  happy.  Think 
not  this  reflection  too  solemn.  It  is  irresistibly 
inspired  by  the  objects  around  me  ;  and,  as  rarely 
as  it  occurs,  (much  too  rarely)  it  is  most  certain- 
ly and  solemnly  true,  my  S 

It  is  curious  to  reflect,  what  a  nation,  in  the 
course  of  two  hundred  years,  has  sprung  up  and 
flourished  from  the  feeble,  sickly  germe  which  was 
planted  here  !  Little  did  our  short-sighted  court 
suspect  the  conflict  which  she  was  preparing  for 
herself;  the  convulsive  throe  by  which  her  infant 
colony  would  in  a  few  years  burst  from  her,  and 
start  into  a  political  importance  that  would  aston- 
ish the  earth." 


Around  this  "old  cradle  of  an  infant  world" 
the  Spirit  of  Romance  and  the  Muse  of  Poetry 
love  to  linger,  and  the  bosom  of  the  true  Ameri- 
can glows  with  increased  patriotism  as  he  looks 
with  reverential  awe  upon  this  small  beginning  of 
the  mighty  progression  around  him.  And  this 
spot,  already  hallowed  by  age  and  sacred  associ- 
ations, will  furnish  themes  for  the  poets  laureate 
of  a  future  time,  when  this  republic  can  count  her 
many  centuries  upon  the  calendar  of  time. 

The  following  Ode,  written  by  James  K.  Paui/- 
DING,  our  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  appear- 
ed in  the  "Magnolia"  for  1836,  and  may  be  ap- 
propriately appended  to  this  article  : — 

ODE    TO    JAMESTOWN. 

Old  cradle  of  an  infant  world, 

In  which  a  nestling  empire  lay, 
Struggling  awhile,  ere  she  unfurled 
Her  gallant  wing  and  soared  away. 
All  hail !  thou  birthplace  of  the  glovfing  west, 
Thou  seemest  the  towering  eagle's  ruined  nest! 

What  solemn  recollections  throng, 

What  touching  visions  rise. 
As  wandering  themes  old  stones  among, 
I  backward  turn  mine  eyes. 
And  see  the  shadows  of  the  dead  flit  round, 
Like  spirits  when  the  last  dread  trump  shall  sound. 

The  wonder  of  an  age  combined 

In  one  short  moment  memory  supplies, 
They  tlirong  upon  my  wakened  mind, 
As  time's  dark  curtains  rise. 
The  volume  of  a  hundred  buried  years, 
Condensed  in  one  bright  sheet,  appears. 

I  hear  the  angry  ocean  rave, 
I  see  the  lonely  little  bark 
Scudding  along  the  crested  wave. 
Freighted  like  old  Noah's  ark. 
As  o'er  the  drowned  earth  it  whirled, 
With  the  forefathers  of  another  world. 

I  see  a  train  of  exiles  stand 
Amid  the  desert,  desolate. 
The  fathers  of  my  native  land, 
The  daring  pioneers  of  fate. 
Who  braved  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  earth, 
And  gave  a  boundless  empire  birth. 

I  see  the  gloomy  Indian  range 

His  woodland  empire,  free  as  air ; 
I  see  the  gloomy  forest  change. 
The  shadowy  earth  laid  bare, 
And,  where  the  red  man  chased  the  bounding  deer. 
The  smiling  labours  of  the  white  appear. 

I  see  the  haughty  warrior  gaze 

In  wonder  or  in  scorn. 
As  the  pale  faces  sweat  to  raise 
Their  scanty  fields  of  corn, 
While  he,  the  monarch  of  the  boundless  wood, 
Bv  sport,  or  hairbrained  rapine,  wins  his  food. 

A  moment,  and  the  pageant's  gone ; 

The  red  men  are  no  more  ; 
The  palefaced  strangers  stand  alone 
Upon  the  river's  shore  ; 
And  tlie  proud  wood  king,  who  their  arts  disdained, 
Finds  but  a  bloody  grave,  where  once  he  roigned. 
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Tiie  forest  reels  beneath  the  stroke 

Of  slurdy  woodman's  axe  ; 
The  earth  receives  the  white  man's  yoke, 
And  pays  her  willing  tax 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  golden  hari-est  fields, 
And  all  that  nature  to  blithe  labour  yields. 

Then  growing  hamlets  rear  their  heads. 

And  gathering  crowds  expand. 
Far  as  ray  fancy's  vision  spreads. 
O'er  many  a  boundless  land. 
Till  what  was  once  a  world  of  savage  strife, 
Teems  with  the  richest  gifts  of  social  life. 

Empire  to  empire  swift  succeeds 

Eacli  happy,  great,  and  free  ; 
One  empire  still  another  breeds, 
A  giant  progeny. 
To  war  upon  the  pigmy  gods  of  earth. 
The  tyrants,  to  whom  ignorance  gave  birth. 

Then,  as  I  turn  my  thoughts  to  trace 

The  fount  whence  these  rich  waters  sprung 
I  glance  toward  this  lonely  place. 
And  find  it,  these  rude  stones  among. 
Here  rest  the  sires  of  millions,  sleeping  sound 
The  Argonauts,  the  golden  fleece  that  found. 

Their  names  have  been  forgotten  long ; 
The  stone,  but  not  a  word,  remauns  ; 
They  cannot  live  in  deathless  song, 
Nor  breathe  in  pious  strains. 
Yet  this  suljhme  obscurity,  to  me 
More  touching  is,  than  poet's  rhapsody. 

They  live  in  millions  that  now  breathe 

They  live  in  millions  yet  unborn. 
And  pious  gratitude  shall  wreathe 
As  bright  a  crown  as  e'er  was  worn. 
And  hang  it  on  the  green-leaved  bough. 
That  whispers  to  the  nameless  dead  below. 

No  one  that  inspiration  drinks  ; 

No  one  that  loves  his  native  land ; 

No  one  that  reasons,  feels,  or  thinks. 

Can  'mid  these  lonely  ruins  stand. 

Without  a  raoisteneil  eye,  a  grateful  tear, 

Of  reverent  gratitude  to  those  that  moulder  here. 

The  mighty  shade  now  hovers  round  — 

Of  lIiM  wliose  strange,  yet  bright  career, 
Is  written  on  this  sacred  ground. 
In  letters  that  no  time  shall  sere ; 
Who  in  the  old  world  smote  the  turbaned  crew. 
And  founded  Christian  empires  in  the  new. 

And  SHE  !  the  glorious  Indian  maid. 

The  tutelary  of  this  land, 
The  angel  of  the  woodland  shade. 
The  miracle  of  God's  own  hand, 
Vt'ho  joined  man's  heart,  to  woman's  softest  grace. 
And  tlmce  redeemed  the  scourgers  of  her  race. 

Sister  of  charity  and  love, 

Wliose  life  blood  was  soft  Pity's  tide. 
Dear  Goddess  of  the  sylvan  grove. 
Flower  of  the  Forest,  nature's  pride. 
He  is  no  man  who  does  not  bend  the  knee. 
And  she  no  woman  who  is  not  like  thee ! 

Jamestown,  and  Plymouth's  hallowed  rock. 

To  me  shall  ever  sacred  be  — 
I  care  not  who  my  themes  may  mock, 
Or  sneer  at  them  and  me. 
I  envy  not  the  brute  who  here  can  stand, 
Without  a  prayer  for  his  own  native  land. 

And  if  the  recreant  crawl  her  earth, 

Or  breathe  Virginia's  air. 
Or,  in  New  England  claim  his  birth. 
From  the  old  Pilgrims  there. 
He  is  a  bastard,  if  he  dare  to  mock. 
Old  Jamestown's  shrine,  or  Plymouth's  famous  rock. 


A   RUSSIAN    WEDDING. 

I  HAD  a  very  natural  wish  to  see  a  Russian 

wedding,  and  it  was  soon  gratified.     Count , 

brother  to  him  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  know 
in  Paris,  very  kindly  invited  me  to  accompany 
him  the  other  evening  to  the  marriage  of  Colonel 

with  Mademoiselle .     The  history 

of  the  parties  was  simple  enough,  and  too  fre- 
quent, perhaps,  in  all  countries;  it  was  a  marriage 
de  covenance.  We  found  the  chapel  brilliantly 
lighted  up  ;  two  small  altars  were  raised  in  the 
centre,  on  which  were  placed  the  cup  of  wine, 
two  coronets  of  gold,  the  holy  gospel,  and  a  con- 
secrated image  which  was  afterward  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  nuptial  chamber.  The  mutual 
friends  were  assembled,  and  formed  a  circle  in 
their  usual  dress,  the  relations  only  being  in  full 
uniform  with  their  cordons  and  decorations.  The 
bridegroom  arrived  first,  and  joined  the  group, 
who  were  eager  to  express  their  congratulations 
on  the  occasion  ;  in  a  short  time  appeared  the 
bride,  attended  by  her  family  and  the  usual  at- 
tendants. It  would  be  rare  to  see  a  handsomer 
person ;  she  was  dressed  in  white,  with  much 
taste  and  simplicity;  the  long  veil  flowed  round 
her  shoulders,  and  the  usual  emblem  of  marriage, 
a  bouquet  of  orange-flowers  graced  her  bosom. 
They  were  placed  before  the  altars  in  face  of  the 
pope  ;  to  each  was  given  a  lighted  taper,  and  the 
service  began  with  a  chorus  from  the  chantres  de 
la  cour.  During  this  commencement  the  bride 
appeared  much  agitated  ;  but  she  soon  mastered 
her  emotion,  though  the  heaving  bosom  and  trem- 
bling taper  still  gave  evidence  of  the  internal 
struggle.  The  questions  and  replies,  together 
with  the  interchange  of  rings,  correspond  with 
the  rites  of  other  churches;  but  there  is  one  cer- 
emony peculiar  to  the  Greek  church,  which  is  at 
once  symbolical  and  aflecting.  The  pope  takes 
the  cup  of  wine,  and  invites  the  betrothed  pair  to 
drink  of  it  alternately,  as  a  tacit  engagement  to 
share  in  common  the  good  and  evil  of  their  future 
lives  ;  this  idea  is  also  renewed,  when  they  walk 
three  times  round  the  altars,  arm-in-arm,  while 
the  golden  coronets  are  held  over  their  heads  by 
the  assistants.  The  benediction  is  then  pronoun- 
ced, the  new  married  couple  are  led  to  the  holy 
place,  where  they  kiss  the  pictures  of  the  saints, 
and  the  ceremony  is  finished.  In  any  other  coun- 
try it  would  be  supposed,  that  when  a  lovely  per- 
son, like  Mademoiselle ,  was  sacrificed   at 

the  altar  by  her  friends,  their  object  must  have 
been  to  secure  a  rich  and  noble  husband  for  a 
portionless  daughter.  But  this  was  not  the  case; 
she  had  an  independent  fortune,  and  her  future 
husband  had  neither  title,  connexions,  nor  a  ruble 
beyond  his  pay.  But  here  the  epaulet  is  every- 
thing. He  was  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  milita- 
ry rank  is  the  only  acknowledged  grade  in  the 
state  :  she  was  thrown  into  the  arms  of  a  man, 
her  inferior  in  every  point,  with  her  feelings  per- 
haps already  devoted  to  another,  solely  and  sim- 
ply that  she  might  acquire  an  ascertained  rank  in 
the  scale  of  Russian  society. 

Raike's  Citv  of  the  Czar. 


False  friends  are  worse  than  open  enemies. 
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THE  MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE,  NEW  YORK. 

Wall  street  is  known,  the  world  over,  as  the  mart 
of  the  money-changers  in  New  York.  It  is,  indeed, 
chiefly  tilled  wiih  bankers  and  brokers,  who  rejoice  in 
fingering  banknotes,  half  joes,  eagles,  and  dollars, 
the  former  of  whom  are  happv  to  receive  your  money 
on  deposite  and  accommodate  you  occasionalh-  with 
a  loan  at  a  moderate  discount,  and  the  latter  of  whom 
are  ready  to  negociate  a  note  for  a  reasonable  ad- 
vance, or  to  change  uncurrent  into  current  money  at 
a  slight  charge.  But  there  are  no  inconsiderable 
numbers  of  other  gentry,  who  would  be  happy  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  your  piu-se,  as  assurers, 
lawyers,  notaries,  speculators,  stock-jobbers,  pack- 
et-oiBcers,  money-collectors,  customhouse  officers, 
news-mongers,  and  agents  in  any  line  or  transaction 
whatever.  They  are  all  but  \.h.c  facilitators  of  the  mer- 
chant, the  mechanick,  the  manufacturer,  the  farmer, 
and  the  gentleman,  in  all  the  money  operations  which 
the  latter  cannot,  with  facilitj",  transact  for  them- 
selves. The  whole  street  is  immeasurably  active  in 
the  general  pursuit  of  money.  The  business  of 
every  house  relates  to  money,  notes  or  stock ;  in 
every  group  the  subject  of  conversation  is  money, 
notes  or  stock  ;  the  life,  motion,  and  being,  of  every 
man  in  Wall  street  is  money,  notes  or  stock.  Every 
thing  is  done  by  exchange,  whether  it  be  an  ex- 
change of  money,  of  notes,  of  bonds,  of  stock,  of 
estates,  of  opinions  and  information,  or  of  nods  and 
winks  significantly  appertaining  to  that  mode  of 
making  money,  called  speculation.  Here  fortunes 
are  won  in  an  hour,  and  here  too  they  are  lost  as 
soon.  Gold  is  here  the  beacon  of  hope,  and  the  main- 
spring of  action  ;  but  also  too  often  does  it  prove  the 
ignis-fatuus  of  deluded  adventurers,  and  the  siren  of 
evil  and  destruction. 

Wall  street  is  also  the  centre  of  commercial  in- 
formation and  general  news.  Hither  all  citizens  who 
are  infected  with  the  cacoethus  audiendi,  flock,  to  learn 
how  the  world  wags,  as  well  as  to  proclaim  such 
items  of  intelligence  as  may  have  reached  their  un- 
derstandings alone.  The  merchants  particularly 
collect  here  in  great  numbers,  at  mid-day,  to  confer 
together  upon  the  objects  of  trade,  and  to  survey  the 
general  indications  of  the  commercial  atmosphere. 
For  the  greater  convenience  of  these  daily  assem- 
blages, which  have  become  very  necessary  and  im- 
portant, a  building  has  been  particularly  erected, 
called  the  Merchants  Exchange,  and  devoted  to  that 
object.  The  noble  edifice  which  has  heretofore 
been  used  for  this  purpose,  and  a  plan  of  which  is 
given  overleaf,  was  destroyed  in  the  great  conflagra- 
tion of  the  16th  December  last.  Although  a  still 
more  splendid  structure  will  soon  rise  upon  its  ruins, 
yet  we  deem  a  particiUar  description  worth  pre- 
serving. 


The  Merchants  Exchange  was  situated  on  fhb 
easterly  end  of  the  block  formed  by  Wall,  William, 
Exchange,  and  Hanover  streets,  and  extended  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  front  and  rear,  and  one 
htmdred  and  fifty  feet  deep.  It  was  two  stories 
high,  besides  a  basement  and  an  attick.  The  front 
on  Wall  street,  which  was  the  principal  one,  was 
built  entirely  of  white  marble  from  the  Westchester 
quarries  ;  of  the  lonick  order  of  architecture  ;  its 
prototype,  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  at  Priene, 
Ionia.  A  recessed  portico  of  about  forty  feet  wide, 
in  an  elliptical  form,  with  a  screen  of  four  stupen- 
dous columns  and  two  antie  extending  across  the 
front,  was  very  advantageously  introduced.  These 
columns  were  thirty  feet  high,  and  three  feet  four 
inches  in  diameter  above  the  base.  The  shaft  of 
each  column  was  composed  of  a  Single  block  of  mar- 
ble. They  supported  an  entablature  of  about  six 
feet  in  height,  upon  which  rests  the  attick,  or  third 
story  ;  making  a  height  of  about  si.\ty  feet  from  the 
ground.  On  each  side  of  the  portico  was  an  entrance 
to  the  basement,  leading  through  a  sort  of  corridor  to 
Exchange  street.  The  left  was  occupied  by  the 
Postoflice,  and  the  right  by  brokers'  ofiices,  refecto- 
ries, &c. 

The  front  entrance  to  the  Exchange  was  by  a 
flight  of  stairs,  or  a  dozen  broad  marble  steps,  with 
a  pedestal  at  each  end.  On  ascending  to  the  porti- 
co, two  doors  opened  in  front  to  the  exchange-room, 
and  two  on  either  hand  to  ensuiance  and  newspaper 
offices,  while  on  the  right,  a  flight  of  stairs  also  led 
from  the  basement  to  the  upper  stories.  The  ex- 
change-room was  a  spacious  and  beautiful  area,  in 
the  centre  of  the  building,  and  of  an  oval  form.  It 
was  eighty-five  feet  in  length,  fifty-five  feet  wide, 
and  forty-five  feet  high,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
which  was  supported  by  two  Corinthian  pillars  at 
each  wing.  The  centre  of  the  room  was  adorned 
by  that  beautiful  statue  of  Hamilton,  which  we  have 
heretofore  particularly  described.  Beyond  this  room 
was  an  auction  saloon,  and  doors  leading  from  thence 
to  a  reading-room  and  other  nfllces.  A  flight  of 
stairs  at  one  end  of  the  saloon  led  into  the  chambera 
of  the  board  of  trade,  of  brokers,  &c.,  which  occupi- 
ed the  second  story.  The  attick  was  occupied 
chiefly  by  printers  and  engravers.  There  were 
stairs  leading  from  the  attick  to  a  cupola,  sixty  feet 
in  height,  which  surmounted  the  edifice.  This  cu- 
pola was  of  great  service,  having  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  exchanging  telegraphick  signals  witli  a  tel- 
egraph at  the  Narrows, adistance  of  about  eightmiles. 
The  observations  thus  made,  and  which  related 
principally  to  the  approach  of  vessels  at  sea,  were 
recorded  in  a  book  below  which  was  kept  open  for 
inspection.  The  Exchange  was  commenced  in 
April,  1825,  and  completed  in  July,  1827.  The  cost, 
including  the  lot,  was  two  htmdred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars.  It  now  appears  like  the  ruins  of 
a  Grecian  temple  ;  nothing  but  its  tottering  walls 
remains  standing.  A  much  more  magnificent  struc- 
ture is  now  in  contemplation,  which  will  cover  the- 
whole  block. 
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THE    CAPITOLOF    VIRGINIA,     AT     RICHMOND. 


Under  the  auspices  of  James  ihe  First,  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  granted  letters  patent  to  the  London 
and  Plymouth  companies,  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
;i  colony  in  North  America,  Christopher  Newport, 
sailed  from  London  on  the  20th  of  December,  1606  ; 
and  after  a  disastrous  passage  of  four  months,  entered 
the  James  river,  and  made  a  settlement  upon  its 
banks  aliout  forty  miles  from  tiie  sea,  and  called  it 
Jamestown.  This  was  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment that  was  made  by  the  English  in  Virginia,  al- 
though previous  attempts  had  been  made.  The 
company  consisted  of  105  persons,  and  very  soon 
received  an  accession  to  their  numbers,  swelling  the 
amount  to  200.  The  most  difficult  man  amongst 
them,  was  Captain  John  Smith,  whose  name,  it  will 
be  recollected,  is  identified  with  that  of  Pocahontas, 
the  Indian  girl  who  saved  him  from  the  barbarity  of 
Powhatan.  In  1614,  Captain  Smith  explored  the 
countrv,  and  mado  a  map  of  it,  which  he  presented 
40 


to  Prince  Charles.  In  1019,  150  women  weresent 
to  Virginia,  and  sold  to  the  planters  for  about  150 
pounds  of  tobacco,  each  ;  tobacco  being  then  valued 
at  three  .shillings  the  pound.  Twenty  negroes,  were 
also  sold  to  the  colonists  by  the  Dutch  about  the 
same  time,  whence  may  be  dated  the  commencement 
of  the  slavetrade  in  this  country.  Virginia  progress- 
ed, by  no  means  rapidly  or  prosperously,  under  the 
various  govemours  sent  out  by  the  British  Crown. 
Their  chief  export  was  tobacco.  None  of  the  colo- 
nies suffered  more  than  Virginia  from  the  despotism 
of  a  royal  government.  In  violation  of  chartered 
rights,  the  colony  was  divided  into  parts,  and  con- 
veyed away  by  proprietary  grants  ;  not  grants  of 
woodlands  and  wildeniesses,  but  of  plantations  ihat 
had  long  been  cultivated  under  the  encouragement  of 
kings  and  charters.  These  oppressions  produced  a 
rotable  rebellion  in  Virginia,  during  which,  great 
outrages    were    conmiitted,    and    Jamestown     was 
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burned.      Tlie  civil  war  was  commenced  by  Col.    dug  around  the  falls,  however,  so  that  a  coutinuous 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  and  terminated  at  his  death.     In   boat  navigation  is  secured  for  two  hundred  and  twenty 


1712,  Virginia  was  divided  into  49  parishes,  and  a 
clergyman  allotted  to  each,  with  stated  salary.     In 

1713,  Lt.  Gov.  Spott.swood  discovered  the  passage 
of  the  Appalachian  mountains. 

Virguiia  was  among.st  the  first  of  the  colonies, 
that  manifested  that  glorious  spirit  of  resistance  to 
the  oppression  and  ai^gression  of  Great  Britain, 
\\  liicli  «  rought  our  independence.  She  was  always 
forward  in  seconding  the  spirit  and  measures  of  her 
sister  colonies  against  the  common  enemy,  and  met 
the  demands  of  her  country  with  laudable  zeal  and 
disint(!rested  patriotism.  The  constitution  of  Virginia 
was  adopted  the  next  day  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  but  has  been  recently  revised  and 
amended.  Nine  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration, 
including  its  immortal  author,  were  natives  of  Vir- 
ginia, viz.  : — Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Pcnn,  Richard 
H.  Lee,  Fr.  Lighifoot  Lee,  Carter  Braxton,  George 
Walton,  George  Wythe,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Thomas 
Nelson,  jr.  Virginia  al.so  produced  George  Wash- 
ington, Patrick  Henry,  Arthur  Lee,  James  Madison, 
James  Monroe,  and  John  Marshall. 

In  1830,  Virginia  contained  1,211,105  inhabitants, 
of  whom  469,759  were  slaves.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Potomack,  Shenandoah,  Rappahan- 
nock, York,  James,  Appamattox,  Elizabeth,  Staun- 
ton, Kenawha,  Ohio,  Sandy,  and  Monongahela. 
The  Blue  Ridge  extends  through  the  central  part  of 
the  state,  and  there  are  other  mountains  in  the  state. 
Iron,  lead,  coal,  limestone,  and  chalk,  are  found  in 
abundance.  The  chief  towns  arc  Richmond,  Nor- 
folk, Petersburgh,  Lynchburgh,  Fredcricksburgh, 
\Vinchester,  Portsmouth,  Williamsburgh,  and  Shep- 
herdstown.  The  university  of  Virginia  is  established 
at  Charlottesville,  besides  which  there  are  several 
other  colleges. 

Richmond,  the  largest  city  in  the  state,  and  the 
seat  of  government,  has  a  population  of  16,000,  and 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  tide  water  on  the  James 
river.  The  town  rises  gradually  from  the  river,  and 
with  its  many  elegant  brick  houses,  presents  a  fine 
appearance.  The  publick  buildings  are  a  com-t- 
house,  a  state  prison,  an  almshouse,  a  museum,  eight 
churches,  and  the  Capitol.  We  have  presumed 
(hat  the  engraving  would  furnish  the  reader  a  better 
idea  of  this  elegant  structure,  than  any  mere  written 
description.  It  is  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  purpo- 
ses of  the  state,  senate,  and  assembly.  It  stands  on 
the  highest  ground  in  the  city,  and  the  views  from 
its  top  are  extensive  and  interesting.  This  city  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Washington,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
There  are  two  bridges  across  the  river  at  this  place, 
and  fa  Is  •;  short  distance  above.     A  canal  has  been 


miles.  Richmond  is  a  thriving  town  in  point  of 
trade,  and  the  means  of  general  education  are  not 
neglected. 


TOMB  OF  COLUMBUS. 

The  cathedral  church  at  Seville,  which  is  so 
magnificent  in  its  exteriour,  and  so  richly  furnished 
within,  is  highly  deserving  a  place  among  the  no- 
blest edifices  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  is  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  in  length,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-three  in  breadth,  within  the  walls,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  in  height.  At  one  angle  of 
the  building  rises  a  tower  of  Moorish  workmanship, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  the  Giralda,  a  brazen  image,  weighing 
nearly  a  tun  and  a  half,  yet  so  admirably  poised  as 
to  turn  with  the  gentlest  breeze. 

The  ascent  to  the  top  of  this  lofty  tower  is  ren- 
dered easy  by  a  spiral  p.illi  in  the  inside,  of  so  gen- 
tle an  inclination  that  a  horse  nnght  trot  up  it,  and 
so  wiile,  that  two  horsemen  may  go  abreast.  While 
the  traveller  is  lost  in  admiration  of  the  external 
grandeur  of  this  pile,  he  is  equally  astomshed,  on 
entering,  to  view  its  internal  splendcuir  and  wealth. 
Eighty  windows  of  beautifully  panUed  glass  shed 
their  mellow  light  over  fine  paintings,  noble  statues, 
and  altars  of  solid  silver. 

Of  this  metal  there  is  a  profusion  in  this  cathedral 
— the  statties  of  St  Isidore  aTid  St  Leander,  as  large 
as  life,  and  a  tabernacle  for  the  host,  twelve  feet  in 
height,  adorned  with  columns,  being  of  silver.  ■ 

The  organ  exceeds  the  famous  one  at  Haarlem  in 
the  mnnber  of  its  stops  ;  the  former  having  one  hun- 
dred and  ten.  and  the  latter  only  sixty.  Yet  so  ef- 
fective are  the  bellows  of  this  mighty  instrument 
that,  when  completely  inllated,  they  will  supply  the 
full  organ  for  fifteen  minutes.  None  but  they  who 
have  heard  it  can  conceive  the  effect  of  this  aston- 
ishing combination  of  sounds  when  managed  by  a 
master-hand. 

But  the  most  interesting  object  to  the  intelligent 
American  is  the  tomb  of  the  great  Columbus,  the 
discoverer  of  the  New  World.  It  is  in  itself  unwor- 
thy of  the  great  man  who  sleeps  beneath  it,  consist- 
ing of  only  one  stone  with  this  inscription — "  A 
Castrlla  y  Arra^on  otre  mundn  des  Culom. ;"  that  is, 
"  To  Casiile  and  Arragon  Columbus  gave  another 
world."  But  no  monument,  however  splendid,  no 
inscription,  however  pompous,  could  have  added  to 
the  fame  of  that  illustrious  man,  or  atoned  for  the  base 
ingratitude  with  which  he  was  treated  ;  indeed,  had 
a  sumptuous  cenotaph  been  erected  over  his  remains, 
it  would  have  ill  agreed  with  the  fetters  which  once 
loaded  his  limbs,  and  which  are  buried  in  the  same 
coffin  with  him. 

Besides  this  noble  cathedral,  Seville  contains 
twenty-five  parish-churches,  five  chapels,  thirty-five 
monasteries,  twenty-nine  nunneries,  with  hospitals, 
and  houses  for  other  religious  communities.  Many 
of  these  convents  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  architecture,  and,  as  well  as  the  churches,  con- 
tain a  profusion  of  fine  paintings,  among  which  are 
some  by  the  celebrated  Murillo. 


rCathedral  at  Seville.] 
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The  city  of  Seville  is  of  high  antiquity,  its  found- 
ation being  ascribed  to  the  Phenicians.  The  Ro- 
mans gave  it  the  name  of  Julia,  which  has  been 
since  corrupted  to  Sebilla,  or  Seville ;  by  this  people 
it  was  embellished  with  many  magnificent  edifices, 
of  which  scarcely  any  vestiges  remain.  While 
Spain  was  divided  into  petty  monarchies,  this  city 
was  under  the  dominion  of  different  masters,  and  for 
a  short  time  was  the  capital  of  an  independent  king- 
dom :  it  is  now  little  inferiour  in  importance  to 
Madrid. 

Seville  stands  in  thfe  midst  of  a  rich  and  fertile 
plain  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gaudalquiver,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  five  miles  and  a  half  in  circum- 
■  ference,  defended  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
towers.  The  streets  are  crooked  and  dirty,  but 
some  of  the  squares  are  spacious  and  magnificent ; 
and  in  the  suburbs  are  many  noble  edifices,  and  a 
handsome  promenade,  called  Allameda,  having  three 
walks,  planted  with  trees,  and  ornamented  with 
seats  and  fountains. 

The  population  of  Seville  is  estimated  at  ninety 
thousand — less  than  might  be  expected  from  the 
exiLMit  of  the  city;  but  two  or  three  families  are  not 
crowded  into  one  house,  as  in  Madrid,  nor  are  the 
houses  elevated  more  than  two  stories  ;  each  house 
likewise  is  constructed  round  the  four  sides  of  an 
open  area,  in  which  it  is  common  for  the  family,  in 
summer,  to  lake  up  their  abode  under  tents.  These 
areas,  or  courts,  are  usually  adorned  with  a  profusion 
of  flower-pots,  and  many  of  them  have  fountains, 
which  keep  the  air  pleasingly  cool,  and,  by  sprink- 
ling the  tiles  with  which  they  are  paved,  prevent 
them  from  being  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Many  of  the  streets  of  Seville  are  too  narrow  to 
adnut  a  carriage,  and  the  reason  given  for  thus  con- 
structing them  is,  that  they  alTord  a  shade  from  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun,  which  would  be  otherwise 
insupportable. 


BATTLE  OF  BLOODY  BROOK. 

EvERv  incident  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  our  country,  in  which  the  valour  of  our  forefathers 
was  signally  displayed,  comes  down  to  us  with  all 
the  interest  of  self-love,  and  all  the  freshness  of  ro- 
mance. We  love  to  dwell  for  reasons  better  felt 
than  explained,  on  the  deeds  of  our  sires,  and  the 
times  that  tried  their  souls.  There  is  something 
hallowed  in  the  associations  which  gather  around 
us,  while  reflecting  on  those  instances  of  devoted- 
ness  and  chivalrous  patriotism  which  distinguished 
theio  acts — a  feeling  of  almost  devotion.  Too  many 
of  those  deeds  have  gone  down  to  oblivion  "  uuhon- 
oured  and  unsung  ;"  and  if  perchance  a  fragment  of 
the  past  is  snatched  from  the  grasp  of  time,  it  excites 
in  us  sentiments  the  more  sacred  from  the  lapse  of 
years. 

But  there  was  a  period  in  our  country's  story  be- 
yond that  in  which  our  forefathers  struggled  to  make 
us  a  free  and  happy  people — a  time  whose  history 
is  but  faintly  chronicled — vvhen  the  sufferings  of 
our  pioneer  ancestors  were  unwept  and  unrequited. 
That  epoch  would  seem  to  have  been  swallowed  up 
in  the  interest  of  the  events  which  followed  ;  yet 
those  early  periods  atTord  us  examples  of  unparal- 
leled suflerance  and  unmatched  heroism. 

It  was  a  gloomy  era,  when   the   fair  face  of  our 


I  country  was  every  where  a  dark  wilderness — when 
our  pilgrim  fathers  were  at  all  times  surrounded  by 
the  beasts  and  the  savages  of  the  forest — and  when 
all  was  rude  and  cheerless.  In  the  progress  of 
scenes,  from  that  linie  forward,  many  and  dangerous 
were  the  vicissitudes  by  which  they  were  marked. 
The  eternal  solitude  which  gave  place  to  the  busy 
hand  of  the  settler,  and  the  umbrageous  darkness 
I  that  disappeared  from  around  his  humble  domicil, 
were  yet  the  stilly  haunts  of  the  Indian.  As  the 
j  plain,  in  time,  was  made  to  yield  support  for  the 
I  new-comer,  and  the  cabins  of  the  white  men  began 
i  to  thicken  along  the  valley,  the  red  men  retired  to 
,  the  mountain.  His  pleasant  places  on  the  uplands, 
beside  the  rivers  stocked  with  the  scaly  tribes  yield- 
ing to  him  sustenance,  had  become  occupied.  The 
level  patches  where  he  raised  his  corn,  with  the 
beautiful  hills  where  his  tribe  loved  to  congregate 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  stranger.  His  nearer 
hunting-grounds  were  disturbed,  and  his  game  be- 
gan to  disappear.  Thus  dispossessed  of  his  inherit- 
ance, and  disquieted  in  his  neighbouring  solitudes, 
the  primitive  and  rightful  lord  of  the  soil  deeply 
fostered  a  secret  hate  against  the  cause  of  his  griev- 
ances. As  he  gathered  around  his  council  fire,  and 
reflected  on  the  stranger's  encroachments,  or  listened 
to  the  complaints  of  his  brethren,  and  the  exciting 
eloquence  of  his  chiefs,  his  soul  Eegan  to  kindle 
within  him,  and  his  bosom  to  swell  with  rage.  Al- 
ready had  the  numbers  of  the  pale  faces  become 
alarming,  and  their  bold  hardihood  inspired  a  spirit 
of  dread.  The  fearful  missiles  which  the  stranger 
so  dexterously  used,  above  all,  excited  his  fears, 
and  deterred  him  from  manifesting  his  resentment. 
Continued  irritation,  however,  overcomes  apparent 
impossibilities,  and  gradually  wears  away  the  most 
obstinate  objections.  The  cunning  of  the  savage 
was  deemed  a  match  for  his  enemy ;  his  fleetness, 
his  distant  retreats,  and  his  poisoned  arrows,  were 
presented  by  the  orators  to  force  up  his  courage  to 
the  determined  point.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the 
Indian's  festering  hate  broke  forth.  The  war-song 
now  resounded  along  the  mountain  side.  The  fear- 
ful yell  is  heard  in  the  distance,  and  each  settler 
prepares  himself  for  the  worst.  And  now  it  was 
that  the  direful  note  of  death  rang  along  the  Con- 
necticut valley,  and  deeds  of  blood  began  to  deso- 
late the  land. 

For  many  years  was  this  pleasant  valley  the 
scene  of  heroick  struggle.s — of  sufferings,  and  death. 
Long  did  the  hardy  white  man  sustain  himself 
against  the  superiour  numbers  and  wily  arts  of  the  sav- 
age ;  but  sadly  did  he  pay  the  cost  of  his  attachment 
to  the  land  of  his  choice,  and  the  endearing  associa- 
tions of  home.  Frequent  and  deadly  were  the  con- 
flicts in  which  he  engaged  with  his  implacable  ene- 
my. Deep  and  lasting  was  the  mutual  hate  of  the 
combatants,  and  as  deep  and  as  artful  were  their 
schemes  of  destruction.  Victory  often  crowned  the 
untiring  efforts  of  the  foe,  when  painful  captivity  or 
indiscriminate  slaughter  ensued.  To  tell  of  the 
many  murderon.s  deeds  and  the  deep  agonies  which 
marked  the  triumphs  of  the  embittered  savage,  would 
long  employ  the  pen,  and  harrow  up  the  feehngs  of 
the  soul.  To  the  cruel  preseverance  of  the  Indian, 
in  this  war  of  extermination,  were  added  the  prompt- 
ings of  base  cupidity.  The  Canadian  Frenchmen 
now  urged  on  the  brutal  force  of  the  not  less  barbar- 
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ous  foe,  by  iheir  liberal  rewards  and  legalized  boun- 
ties, for  captives  and  for  scalps.  Still  more  power- 
ful motives  actuated  the  red  men,  while  large  num- 
bers of  the  reckless  whites  joined  them  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  most  desperate  deeds  ;  and  it  was 
said  that  the  cruelty  and  brutality  of  tlie  Frenchmen 
far  exceeded  those  of  the  savage  wild  man. 

It  was  thus  wilii  our  fiirefathers,  when  an  attack 
was  anticipated  from  combined  forcei^of  the  Indians 
on  the  little  nucleus  of  farm-houses  at  the  present 
beautiful  village  of  Deertield,  Massachusetts.  A  lit- 
tle army  had  collected  at  Hadley,  composed  of  the 
hardy  peasantry  of  the  valley,  determined  on  deci- 
sive and  desperate  efl'orts  against  the  common  ene- 
my. The  produce  which  had  been  gathered  and 
housed,  at  Dt-erfield,  was  necessary  for  the  support 
of  this  band  of  determined  yeomanry,  and  for  the 
afl'righted  families  who  had  there  congregated  ;  nor 
was  it  desirable  that  so  much  valuable  sustenance 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  the  more 
efl'ectually  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  bloody 
warfare.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  that  one  hun- 
dred young  men  justly  denominated  "  the  flower  of 
the  country,"  should  be  selected  to  go  with  teams,  in 
the  face  of  danger,  and  transport  the  rich  products 
of  the  soil  from  Deertield  to  Hadley.  The  expedi- 
tion was  cheerfully  undertaken  by  the  requisite 
number  of  brave  youths.  Already  were  their  teams 
loaded  and  on  their  way  to  the  place  of  destination. 
The  watchful  enemy  had,  however,  obtained  intelli- 
gence of  the  expedition,  and,  with  the  greatest  se- 
crecy and  celerity,  collected  in  fearful  numbers  on  a 
neighbouring  hill,  shut  out  from  view  by  the  dense 
forest  with  whicli  it  was  crowned. 

Here  their  eloquent  chiefs  encouraged  them  by 
every  eflbrt  of  language  and  of  gesture,  to  deeds  of 
bravery  and  desperation.  There  plans  were  matur- 
ed, and  every  means  devised,  which  power  and  strat- 
agem could  suggest,  to  destroy  the  devoted  band, 
and  to  capture  the  treasures  in  their  charge.  And 
now  their  royal  leader,  with  all  the  force  and  enthu- 
siasm which  had  characterized  the  most  potent  war- 
riour  and  consununate  general  that  the  history  of 
savage  life  had  ever  revealed,  broke  forth,  and  thus 
revealed  his  great  and  impassioned  mind  : — 

"  Warriours  !  see  you  the  treasures  of  the  pale 
faces — the  richest  stores  of  the  long  knives  ?  See 
you  the  young  men,  few  and  feeble,  that  yonder 
carelessly  stroll  in  the  valley  ?  See  you  our  lunn- 
bers,  and  the  brave  warriours  that  stand  around  you, 
and  feel  not  your  hearts  strong  ?  Is  not  your  arm 
powerful  and  your  soul  valiant  ?  And  who  is  he 
that  goes  before  you  ?  Who  will  direct  you  in  the 
ambush  and  the  fight?  Is  it  not  he  who  never  knew 
fear — whose  heart  is  like  the  mountain,  and  his  arm 
like  the  forest-oak — the  great  chief  of  the  Naragan- 
setts,  whose  people  are  like  the  leaves,  and  whose 
warriours  are  the  terrour  of  the  pale  faces?  Follow 
him,  and  all  is  yours.  Each  hatchet  give  a  fatal 
aim — .sink  deep  these  knives  ! — these  arrows  drink 
their  blood  I  Away! — to  death — our  fathers  and 
our  homes  !" 

The  wild  spirit  of  the  proud  and  lofty  Philip,  ran 
like  electricity  through  the  savage  horde.  Each 
burned  for  the  ail'iay,  and  quickly  sprang  into  the 
trail  of  his  great  captain.  Silently  he  glided  from 
the  mouiuain  and  cowered  along  the  meadow-land 
that  lay  in  a  vale  by  the  roadside. 


Here,  deeply  immersed  in  the  luxuriant  wild-grass 
shrink  one  thousand  warriours,  tiend-like  exulting 
in  the  anticipated  victory  and  slaughter.  Now  came 
the  train  of  teams,  cautiously  guarded  as  they  had 
been  thus  far,  by  the  chosen  corps,  and  descended 
the  small  hill  which  conducted  them  into  the  green  ' 
vale  traversed  by  the  road,  and  near  which  lay  the 
concealed  foe,  ready  to  dart  on  their  prey.  Tradi- 
tion says,  that  here  the  noble  youths,  dreaming  little 
of  danger  from  the  enemy,  rested  for  the  moment, 
and  gathered  grapes  from  the  clustering  vines  that 
hung  thick  with  their  rich  fruit  by  the  road.  When, 
"  sudden  as  the  spark  from  the  smitten  steel,"  the 
tlnuisand  savage  forms  sprang  from  their  ambush, 
and  with  hideous  yells  rushed  to  the  onslaught. 
The  vigorous  youths,  unternlied  by  the  sudden  as- 
sault, the  yells,  or  the  fearful  numbers  of  their  ene- 
my, instantly  rallied,  and  as  quickly  brought  their 
rifles  to  their  shoulders.  'J'hey  had  received  the 
cloud  of  arrows,  as  the  savages  approached  within 
bowshot  of  their  victims,  but  now,  in  turn,  the  fatal 
lead  from  a  still  more  deadly  weapon  made  many  a 
warriour  bite  the  ground.  The  certain  aim  of  the 
young  band  had  t<dd  death  to  as  inanv  of  the  savage 
clan.  Still  onward  they  pressed,  over  their  dead, 
and  thickly  hurled  their  missiles.  .Again  with  dead- 
ly aim  the  fire  of  the  little  determined  group  of 
whites  brought  down  the  foremost  of  the  desperate 
foe,  and  threw  confusion  into  their  raidcs.  A  gleam 
of  hope  broke  through  the  fearful  prospect,  and  for 
a  moment  relieved  the  doubts  which  the  iiverwhclm- 
ing  numbers  and  fierce  desperation  of  the  savages 
had  inspired.  But  quickly  in  front  was  heard  the 
animating  voice  of  their  valiant  chieftain,  and  as 
quickly  did  they  rally  and  return  the  destructive  fire. 
The  noble  youths,  though  with  half  their  numbers 
slain,  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  at  fatal  cost. 
Nor  was  a  nerve  thrilled  with  fear,  or  a  heart  dis- 
posed to  falter,  as  their  ultimate  fate  now  became 
too  plainly  apparent.  Still  onward,  with  brutal  fiirce 
wrought  to  madness  by  the  example  and  the  thun- 
dering voice  of  the  giganlick  Philip,  pressed  the 
exulting  foe. 

To  the  titniost  deeds,  brave  Laf/irop  now  inspired 
the  daring  band,  as  each  had  caught  from  him  the 
thrilling  cry  :  "  Our  God  ' — our  homes  ! — our  coun- 
try, and  our  sires  !"  But  in  an  instant,  pierced  with 
many  arrows,  he  falls  am(mg  the  slain.  The  hero- 
ick  captain,  "the  bravest  of  the  brave,"  now  fallen, 
the  enemy  express  their  fiendish  joy  in  loud  and 
terrifick  yells.  The  fight  thickens  and  man  conflicts 
with  man.  The  dying  groans  of  the  Christian 
nerves  each  youthful  arm,  which  still  deeper  returns 
successive  blows. 

Impelled  with  fury  nt  the  destruction  which  was 
yet  making  in  their  ranks  by  the  almost  superhuman 
efforts  of  the  brave  whites,  they  strove,  with  all  the 
brutality  of  fiends,  to  complete  their  deadly  work. 
Xl  length,  the  numbers  of  the  valiant  youths  was  re- 
duced to  a  solitary  few  ;  when  the  foremost  of  these 
ou  turning  to  animate  his  comrades,  saw  himself 
su|ip()rted  by  seven  only  of  his  associates.  These, 
finding  all  iflbrts  of  victory  hopeless,  and  that  longer 
warfare  would  but  add  to  the  scalps  of  the  victors, 
dashed  their  weapons  in  the  face  of  the  foe,  and 
attempted  to  escape.  The  two  who  stood  last  in  this 
uncciual  contest,  the  most  athletick  of  the  chivalrous 
corps — bounding  over  the  slain,  took  a  direction  to- 
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ward  the  Deerfield  river,  followed  by  two  hundred 
Indians,  hurling  with  almost  deadly  precision,  their 
arrows  and  hatcliels.  The  whizzing  of  the  missiles 
urged  the  powerful  remnant  to  their  utmost  speed. 

One  of  these,  plunging  into  the  stream,  vainlv  at- 
tempted to  reach  its  opposite  bank  ;  pierced  by  the 
arrows  of  the  savages,  he  sunk  lifeless  tf)  its  bottom, 
while  the  other  running  along  the  shore,  screened 
by  tlie  under-brush  on  its  banks,  silently  sunk  into 
the  water.  Here,  amid  a  thick  and  dark  cluster  of 
weeds  and  bushes,  he  supported  himself  by  the  trunk 
of  an  old  tree  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  stream,  with 
his  face  sufficiently  elevated  to  admit  of  respiration, 
until  the  Indians  had  relinquished  their  search  for 
him,  continually  hearing  near  him  their  hasty  tramp 
and  fearful  yells  of  disappointment.  When  all  was 
still,  and  during  the  darkness  of  night,  he  swam 
across  the  river;  and,  stiff  and  cold,  began  his  march 
for  Hadley,  where  he  arrived  on  the  following  day, 
the  last  and  only  living  witness,  as  tradition  says, 
of  the  battle  of  Bloody  Brook.  Reader,  this  youth 
was  the  writer's  grandfather. 

Returning  to  the  spot  which  history  has  so  justly 
designated  as  "  Bloody  Brook,"  the  barbarous  ene- 
my, on  completing  their  destruction  of  life,  began 
that  of  the  dead.  The  busy  scalping-knife,  was 
doing  its  frightful  office,  and  the  naked  heads,  sev- 
ered from  their  lifeless  trunks,  were  dancing  high  in 
the  air,  on  points  of  poles.  The  sickening  sight 
made  the  less  savage  foe  revolt.  Death  had  not 
done  its  last  kind  duties,  when  this  infernal  sport 
commenced.  The  convulsive  throb  still  showed  the 
struggle  between  life  and  death.  The  spouting 
blood,  still  warm  with  life,  was  seen  to  gush  forth 
from  the  gaping  wounds,  and,  trickling  along  the 
green  sward,  find  a  repository  in  the  gurgling  brook 
near  by.  The  gory  rills  were  fast  purpling  the  lit- 
tle stream,  and  transporting  the  red  tide  down  to 
oblivion — the  richest  flood  that  ever  rivulet  bore. 
All  around  was  horrour,  torture,  and  death  ;  when 
suddenly  appeared,  on  the  crown  of  the  hill,  a  large 
company  of  white  men,  who  had  come  from  Green- 
field with  all  possible  haste  to  the  succour  of  their 
brethren.  But,  alas!  it  was  too  late!  The  scene 
we  have  described  was  presented  instead.  Filled 
with  rage  and  madness,  this  furious  band  rushed 
down  the  hill  upon  the  brutal  force,  yet  floating  in 
blood,  and  falling  like  lions  among  them,  made  ter- 
rible havock.  Alarmed  at  this  unexpected  assault, 
the  savages  sprang,  with  fear  and  desperate  fleetness 
from  the  scene,  striving  only  to  escape  the  death 
their  barbarity  so  justly  merited.  But  full  many  a 
warriour  ft  II  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  vengeful  white 
man.  Flight  alone  saved  the  few  reinaining  enemy. 
A  sad  duty  now  devolved  on  the  final  victors. 
They  dug  on  the  spot  the  sepulchre  which  to  this 
day,  contains  the  commingling  dust  of  their  youthful 
brethren,  and  over  its  mouth  is  to  be  seen  a  smooth 
flat  stone,  the  only  humble  testimonial  of  posterity. 
Yes,  there  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  from  the 
pretty  villages  we  have  mentioned,  and  near  the  lit- 
tle brook  destined  to  give  immortality  to  the  event, 
(nay  the  curious  traveller,  as  he  passes  through  the 
green  fields  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  see  the 
mound  which  designates  the  place  where  fought  and 
sleep  the  unhonoured  brave.  Peace  to  thy  manes, 
heroick  youths !  Thy  country's  history  shall  pre- 
serve thy  memory. 


Is  it  not  a  little  curious,  among  the  phenomena  of 
mind,  to  mark  the  eflecl  of  external  objects  in  recal- 
ling long-lost  impressions.  While  standing  on  the. 
spot  thus  hallowed  by  deeds  of  bravery,  and  while 
dwelling  on  the  scenes  which  the  imagination  was 
picturing  before  me,  I  was  all  at  once  overwhelmed 
as  if  by  a  sudden  rush  of  light  from  tlie  darkness  of 
the  past.  Circumstances,  localities — the  realities 
in  all  the  vividness  with  which  they  were  related  to 
me,  when  but  eight  years  of  age,  by  my  grandsire  — 
started  fresh  into  life.  More  than  thirty  years  have 
elapsed  since  memory  recalled  one  of  those  impres- 
sions, and  yet  every  word  that  was  dropped  I'rom 
the  lips  of  that  venerated  man — his  actions — his  very 
look,  while  relating  to  me  the  afl'ray  at  "  Bloody 
Brook,"  came  back  upon  me  more  freshly  than  a 
dream  of  yesternight.  Every  incident  of  that  san- 
guinary fight,  than  which  none  in  the  history  of  out 
couiUry  was  more  fatally  decisive,  came  up  from  the 
abyss  of  time,  with  all  the  vigour  and  clearness  ol 
present  vision.  He  was  then  but  eighteen  years  ol 
age — of  powerful  mould,  and  great  and  muscular 
activity.  The  thrilling  particulars  which  he  descri- 
bed in  his  venerable  age,  thus  presented  themselves 
to  my  mind,  a  short  time  since,  on  that  consecrated 
spot,  to  which  neither  history  nor  tradition  has  yet 
done  justice.  n.  Y.  Knickerbocker. 


THE  ARMY  IN  THE  FIELD. 

BY  LIEDTENANT  G.  W.  PATTON,  U.  S.  A. 

I  NEVER  see  a  shadowy  plume 

Upon  a  soldier's  cresf  ; 
But  I  think  of  ye,  my  gallant  braves, 

Amid  the  far  Southwest. 
I  never  hear  the  pipe's  shrill  notes, 

Amid  the  city's  hum. 
But  I  see  your  serried  columns  form 

Where  rolls  the  roaring  drum. 

A  lengthen'd  trail  ye  thrid,  my  braves  ; 

And  difficult  its  sign, 
Thro'  hammock,  and  thro'  everglades, 

By  marsh  and  tangled  vine. 
Your  homestead  is  the  wilderness, 

Your  canopy  the  sky  ; 
And  the  musick  which  ye  love  the  most, 

Lives  in  the  battle-cry. 

They  little  know*,  who  lightly  dwell, 

Upon  the  griefs  ye  bear. 
The  task  and  toil,  Oh  !  wear}'  ones. 

Which  ye  are  doomed  to  share. 
'Tis  yours  to  quench  the  feudal  fire. 

The  elements  prolong  ; 
To  hunt  the  footsteps  of  the  fierce  ; 

To  wrestle  with  the  strong. 

To  scorch  beneath  the  vernal  sun, 

Amid  the  hurried  rout; 
To  scare  the  vulture  from  his  feast 

Where  th'  foremost  steed  gave  out ; 
To  seek  in  vain  for  gushing  spring 

Upon  a  thirsty  waste  ; 
To  sink  amid  the  mazy  wood. 

With  the  homeward  path  effaced. 

'Tis  yours  to  scorn  what  few  deride  : 

Attempt  where  all  may  fail  ; 
To  stem  the  raging  of  the  tide. 

The  rushing  of  the  gale. 
And  when  your  hearts  like  lava-rock, 

Heave  like  the  mountain  warm, 
'Tis  yours  to  roll  unto  the  shock. 

Like  the  torrent  and  the  storm. 

And  oh  !  'tis  yours  at  midnight  hour, 

Upon  the  guarded  plain. 
To  dream  of  smiles  far,  far  away, 

Ye  ne'er  may  see  again. 
To  vanquish  Hope — to  purchase  Fame, 

With  blood  of  foe  unseen  ; 
Then  find  a  grave  without  a  name, 

Beneath  the  hammock  green. 


WEST  POINT. 


"  Bright  are  the  memories  Hnked  with  thee 

Boast  of  a  glory-hallowed  land  ! 
Hope  of  the  vaUant  and  the  free, 

Home  of  their  youthful  soldier  band." 

If  each  bright  spot  on  earth  is  indeed  henignaiitly 
shone  upon  by  some  "  bright  particular  star"  in  niglit's 
glorious  canopy,  then  may  we  hope  that  the  hallow- 
ed one  which  we  have  named  is  under  no  despicable 
inllueuce.  Ilaltoiccdhv  the  footsteps  of  Washington 
and  Kosciusko  ;  consecrated  by  a  nation  to  the  Spar- 
tan-like training  of  a  few  devoted  sons  ;  nor  less  sa- 
credly secluded  by  nature  as  the  scene  of  retirement 
and  study  ;  it  seems  alike  calculated  to  please  the 
pensive  sage  and  the  aspiring  youthful  soldier  ;  while 
even  female  loveliness  vouchsafes  to  paint  its  mem- 
ories in  hues  of  hope  and  briglitness,  as  the  "  boast 
t)f  u  glory-hallou^ed  land.'" 

Courteous  reader,  if  it  has  ever  been  yotu'  privi- 
lege, of  a  gentle  sunnner's  day,  to  sail  down  the  pic- 
turesque river  Hudson,  are  you  not  glad  to  recognise 
the  lovely  scene  here  presented,  as  the  view  of  West 
Point  from  the  Highlands  ?  You  have  passed  by 
Newbnrgh,  and  are  entering  the  monntain  gap, 
through  which  the  waters  have  forced  their  rugged 
way.  They  seem  baffled  in  the  struggle,  and  you 
glance  forward  to  the  stern  shore  whicli  seems  to  re- 
pel their  progress  ;  saying  to  ihc  proud  wave,  "  Thus 
far  slialt  thou  come,  and  no  farther  ;"  when  sudden- 
ly your  eve  is  arrested  by  our  nation's  flag,  proudly 
flying  over  a  little  sunny  plain,  a  chance  nook,  where 
nature  seems  to  have  rested  ere  she  beo-an  to  pile 
the  circumjacent  mountains,  and  where  signs  of  mar- 
tial pomp,  soon  announce  the  location  of  the  military 
academy.  In  the  foreground  is  the  new  and  spa- 
cious hotel,  where  my  convivial  host  stands  waiting 
to  receive  you  ;  beyond  it  are  the  academick  halls, 
the  barracks,  chapel  and  mess-house,  appropriated 
to  the  cailets  ;  and  on  the  riglit   are  the  comfortable 


dwellings,  allotted  as  quarters  for  the  academick  offi- 
cers. On  the  left,  at  the  angle  of  the  plain,  are  the 
traces  of  Fort  Clinton  ;  and  on  the  right,  towering 
far  above  Caniptown,  the  suburb,  occupied  by  soldiers 
and  citizens,  stands  Fort  Putnam,  on  Mount  Inde- 
pendence, venerable  in  its  ruins — stern  monmnentof 
a  sterner  age,  which  survived  the  attempts  of  treason 
and  the  assaults  of  tyranny,  only  to  yield  Us  hallow- 
ed materials  to  the  desecrating  hands  of  a  rapacious 
owner.*  Of  the  three  monuments  which  now  meet 
your  eye,  the  one  on  the  right,  and  nearest  to  you, 
on  a  projecting  tongue  of  land  bordered  with  thick 
groves,  is  the  Cadets'  Monument,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  officers  and  cadets  of  the 
academy.  It  cost  $1200.  The  central  one  near 
the  flagstafT,  is  a  cenotaph,  erected  by  Gen.  Brown,  to 
the  memory  of  Col.  Eleazar  D.  Wood,  an  early  and 
distinguished  graduate  of  the  academy,  who  fell  at 
the  sortie  of  Fort  Erie,  in  1814.  And  the  monument 
on  the  left,  over  the  levelled  redoubt  or  citadel  of 
Fort  Clinton,  is  sacred  to  Kosciusko.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1829,  by  the  corps  of  cadets,  at  an  expense 
of  near  $5000.  You  now  approach  the  wharf,  just 
beyond  which  is  the  rock,  from  which  a  chain  was 
stretched  across  the  river,  in  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion, to  prevent  the  passage  of  tire  British  vessels. — 
They  broke  it,  however,  in  1777,  when  they  forced 
tlwi  passage  of  the  Highlands  ;  and  some  links  of  it, 
near  three  feet  long,  and  of  bar-iron  near  two  inches 
square,  are  still  preserved  in  the  store  house. 

The  Military  Academy  was  contemplated  at  an 
early  period  of  our  national  existence  ;   with  a  view 

•  It  is  not  more  than  twenty  years  since  the  owner  of  an  ad- 
jacent farm,  findinr;  Fort  Putnam  to  be  within  his  limits,  as  es- 
tablished by  United  Stales  commissionerrf,  proceeded  lo  demolish 
the  fort,  using  the  materials  for  fences,  &c.  to  compel  the  eov- 
ernment  to  purchaseit  at  an  e.\orbiiant  price.  This  was  finally 
done. 
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to  the  preservation  of  miliuiy  knowledge,  and  the 
enforcement  of  a  uniform  discipline  in  our  army. 
As  early  as  1790,  General  Knox,  then  secretary  of 
war,  in  a  report  on  the  organization  of  the  militia, 
says  :  "  Either  efficient  institutions  must  be  estab- 
lished for  the  military  education  of  youth,  and  the 
knowledge  acquired  therein  be  diffused  throughout 
the  country  by  the  means  of  rotation  ;  or  the  militia 
must  be  formed  of  substitutes,  after  the  manner  of 
the  militia  of  Great  Britain.  If  the  United  States 
possess  the  vigour  of  mind  to  establish  the  first  insti- 
tution, it  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  produce  the 
most  unequivocal  advantages.  A  glorious  national 
spirit  will  be  introduced,  with  its  extensive  train  of 
political  consequences."  In  1793,  General  Wash- 
ington in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  suggests 
the  inquiry,  "  whether  a  material  feature  in  the  im- 
provement" of  the  system  of  military  defence,  "  ought 
not  to  be,  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
those  branches  of  the  art  which  can  scarcely  ever 
be  attained  by  practice  alone."  And  in  his  annual 
message  of  1796,  he  says:  "The  institution  of  a 
military  academy  is  also  recommended  by  cogent 
reasons.  However  pacifick  the  general  policy  of  a 
nation  may  be,  it  ought  never  to  be  without  an  ade- 
quate stock  of  militarj'  knowledge  for  emergencies. 
Whatever  argument  may  be  drawn  from  particular 
examples,  superficially  viewed,  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  subject  will  evince  that  the  art  of  war  is 
extensive  and  complicated  ;  that  it  demands  much 
previous  study  ;  and  that  the  possession  of  it,  in  its 
most  improved  and  perfect  state,  is  always  of  great 
moment  to  the  security  of  a  nation.  This,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  a  serious  care  of  every  government ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  an  academy,  where  a  regular  course 
of  instruction  is  given,  is  an  obvious  expedient  which 
different  nations  have  successfully  employed." 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1794,  Congress  passed  an  act 
providing  for  a  corps  of  artillerists  and  engineers,  to 
consist  of  four  battalions,  to  each  of  which,  eight  ca- 
dets were  to  be  attached  ;  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
secretary  of  war  to  procure,  at  the  public  expense, 
the  necessary  books,  instruments  and  apparatus,  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  said  corps.  This  was  the  first 
introduction  of  cadets  as  a  grade  of  officers  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States.  The  term  cadet,  derived 
from  the  French,  signifying  a  younger  son,  was  pre- 
viously applied  in  England  to  those  young  gentlemen, 
who,  seeking  the  situation,  were  trained  for  publick 
employment,  particularly  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company.  In  our  own  army  it  signifies  an  of- 
ficer ranking  between  a  lieutenant  and  a  sergeant ; 
this  grade  having  been  confined  to  the  pupils  of  the 
militarj'  academy  since  its  establishment. 

In  1798,  Congress  authorized  the  raising  of  an  ad- 
ditional regiment  of  artillerists  and  engineers,  and 
increased  the  number  of  cadets  to  56.  In  July  of  the 
same  year,  the  president  was  empowered,  by  anoth- 
er act,  to  appoint  four  teachers  of  the  arts  and  scien- 
ces necessary  for  the  instruction  of  this  corps.  Thus, 
although  the  cadets  were  not  collected  in  one  point, 
nor  buildings  erected  for  purposes  of  education  ;  still 
the  principle  upon  which  the  present  institution  rests 
was  fully  sanctioned  ;  a  new  grade  was  created  in 
the  army  to  which  young  men  were  exclusively  en- 
titled to  be  admitted  ;  and  means  were  provided  for 
their  education  in  the  science  of  war,  that  they  might 
be  fitted  for  stations  of  command 
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The  military  academy  was  established  by  an  act 
of  Congress,  of  March  16th,  1803,  by  which  the  mili- 
tary peace  establishment  was  determined.  By  this 
act  the  artillerists  and  engineers  were  made  to  con- 
stitute two  distinct  corps.  To  the  corps  of  engineers 
were  attached  ten  cadets.  The  27th  section  provided 
that  the  said  corps,  when  organized,  "shall  be  sta- 
tioned at  West  Point,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
shall  constitute  a  military  academy."  It  is  also  pro- 
vided that  the  senior  engineer  officer  present  shall  be 
superintendent  of  the  academy  ;  and  authorized  the 
purchase  of  the  necessary  books,  implements,  and 
apparatus,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  institution. 
In  the  following  year,  another  act  dated  February  28, 
1804,  empowered  the  president  to  appoint  one  teach- 
er of  the  French  language,  and  one  teacher  of 
drawing. 

Six  years  after,  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  president,  and 
who  had  previously  expressed  some  doubts  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  academy,  thus  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  subject  of  its  welfare  :  "  The 
scale  on  which  the  military  academy  at  West  Point 
was  originally  established,  is  become  too  limited  to 
furnish  the  number  of  well-instructed  subjects  in  the 
ditlerent  branches  of  artillery  and  engineering,  which 
the  publick  service  calls  for.  The  chief  engineer, 
having  been  instructed  to  consider  the  subject,  and 
to  propose  an  augmentation,  which  might  render  the 
establishment  commensurate  with  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  has  made  his  report, 
which  I  now  transmit  for  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress. The  plan  suggested  by  him,  of  removing  the 
institution  to  this  place,  (Washington,)  is  also  worthy 
of  attention.  Besides  the  advantage  of  placing  it  un- 
der the  immediate  eye  of  the  government,  it  m.-iy  ren- 
der its  benefits  common  to  the  naval  department ; 
and  will  furnish  opportunities  of  selecting,  on  better 
information,  the  characters  most  qualified  to  fulfil 
the  duties  which  the  publick  service  may  cail  for." 
The  proposal  to  remove  the  academy  to  Washington, 
like  several  subsequent  ones,  was  promptly  negativ- 
ed ;  but  on  the  above  recommendation,  an  act  was 
passed,  increasing  the  corps  of  cadets  by  156  addi- 
tional members. 

And  in  1812,  after  the  favourable  notice  of  Presi- 
dent Madison,  Congress  passed  an  act,  dated  April 
29,  which  declares  that  "the  military  academy  shall 
consist  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  the  following 
professors  and  assistants,  in  addition  to  the  teachers 
of  French  and  drawing  already  provided  for,  viz. : 
A  professor  of  experimental  and  natural  philosophy  ; 
a  professor  of  niathematicks  ;  a  professor  of  the  art  of 
engineering,  with  an  assistant  for  each."  A  chap- 
lain was  also  to  be  appointed,  and  required  to  offici- 
ate as  professor  of  gsography,  ethicks,  and  history. 
The  number  of  cadets  was  limited  to  260,  the  pre- 
requisites for  admission,  the  term  of  study  and  ser- 
vice, and  the  rate  of  pay  and  emoluments  were  pre- 
scribed. 

Such  were  the  essential  provisions  for  estab- 
lishing the  military  academy  ;  and  notwithstanding 
repeated  efforts  to  change  them,  they  still  remain 
unaltered.  The  documentary  history  above  given, 
is  extracted  from  Col.  Johnson's  able  report  to  tbe 
House  of  Representatives,  dated  May  17,  1834:  a 
document  which  shows  in  detail  how  fully  this  insti- 
tution has  received  the  sanction  and  support  of  all  the 
^eat  statesmen  of  oiff  nation,  from  the  first  establish- 
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ment  of  our  federal  government.     It  also  shows  how  j 
unfounded  are  the  prejudices   which  have  been  lo- 1 
cally  excited  against  the  academy  ;  and  how  sub- ' 
stantial   have   been    the   benefits   by   which    it   has 
sought  to  repay  the  country  for  her  maternal  care 
and  support. 

The  old  buildings  first  occupied  by  the  academy 
are  long  since  gone  to  decay,  and  demolished.  In 
1812,  the  jurisdiction  of  250  acres  of  land,  was  ce- 
ded by  New  York  to  the  United  States  ;  and  an  ap- 
propriation of  $12,000  having  been  made  for  the 
erection  of  quarters,  the  mess-hall,  chapel,  and  south 
barracks  were  begun,  and  completed  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  three  brick  edifices  nearest  the  mess- 
hall,  were  erected  in  1815-16,  and  the  other  three 
nearest  the  flagstaff  on  the  same  line,  in  1820-21. 
The  north  barracks  were  built  in  1817.  Of  the  three 
stone  dwellings  west  of  the  flagstaff,  the  farthest 
was  erected  in  1821  ;  the  others  in  1825-26.  The 
hospital  and  hotel  were  built  in  1828-29  ;  and  the 
ordnance  or  gunhouse,  in  1830.  Appropriations 
have  been  made  for  a  gymnasium  and  a  chapel,  which 
are  now  under  construction.  The  water-works,  for 
supplying  all  the  buildings  with  water,  or  e.\tinguish- 
ing  fire,  were  completed  in  1830,  at  an  expense  of 
$4,500.  The  annual  e.xpense  of  the  academy  is 
staled  at  $115,000  ;  averaging  about  $425  for  each 
cadet.  This  is  one  fourth  less  than  the  average  cost 
of  each  cadet,  prior  to  1817,  which  was  not  less  than 
$550  per  annum.  The  library  is  well  selected,  of 
military,  scientifick  and  historical  works,  containing 
nearly  10,000  volumes.  The  philosophical  appara- 
tus lately  received  from  France  is  extensive,  and  con- 
structed with  the  latest  improvements.  The  chymical 
laboratory  and  mineralogical  cabinet  yet  require  en- 
largement. 

Our  biographical  history  of  the  academy  shall  be 
brief  Its  superintendence  was  intrusted  in  its  early 
stages  to  General  Jonathan  Williams,  ex-njficio,  as 
chief  of  the  corps  of  engineers.  During  this  period 
from  1802  to  1812,  the  number  of  cadets  was  small, 
and  the  total  number  of  graduates  was  only  71. 
This  may  satisfactorily  answer  the  question,  why  we 
do  not  find  more  of  them  among  the  distinguished 
men  of  our  country.  The  oiilv  professors  recorded 
during  this  period,  are  George  Barron,  and  after- 
wards Francis  R.  Hassler,  professors  of  mathemat- 
icks  ;  Francis  De  Masson  teacher  of  French,  and 
Christian  E.  Zoeller,  of  drawing.  Mr.  Hassler  is 
now  employed  by  the  government  on  a  trigonometri- 
cal survey  of  our  coast. 

From  1812  to  1815,  the  academy  was  placed  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  succeeding  chief  engineer. 
General  Joseph  G.  Swift.  Among  the  professors, 
were  the  Rev.  Adam  Empie,  chaplain  ;  Andrew 
EUicott,  professor  of  matliom;.ticks  ;  Colonel  Jared 
Mansfield,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  ;  and  Cap- 
tain Aldcn  Partridge,  professor  of  engineering. 

In  1815,  Capt.  Alden  Partridge  was  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  the  academy  ;  the  chief  engineer,  be- 
ing, as  at  present,  its  inspector,  ex-officio.  The  only 
new  professor  appointed  was  Claudius  Berard,  teach- 
er of  French. 

Some  traits  of  Capt.  Partridge's  character  render- 
ing a  change  desirable,  he  was  relieved  from  his  sta- 
tion in  1817  ;  and  succeeded  by  Colonel  Sylvanus 
Thayer,  of  the  corps  of  engineers  ;  a  gentleman  ev- 
ery way  Qualified  by  nature  and  by  acquirements 


both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  this  responsible  duty- 
Under  his  superintendence,  an  improved  system  of 
discipline  was  introduced  ;  the  course  of  studies 
much  extended,  so  as  to  compare  favourably  with 
that  of  foreign  military  schools  ;  and  the  studies  re 
quired  came  to  be  thorouglily  taught.  Col.  Thayet 
assiduously  devoted  all  his  resources  to  the  ad 
vancement  of  the  academy,  until  1833,  when  at  his 
own  request  he  was  honourably  relieved  from  this 
station,  and  appointed  to  direct  the  erection  of  for- 
tifications in  Boston  harbour.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  superintendence  of  the  academy  by  Majoi 
R.  E.  De  Russey,  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  a  gen- 
tleman of  amiable  character  and  extensive  acquire- 
ments. 

The  chief  professors  of  the  academy  not  yet  men- 
tioned, are  :  chaplains.  Rev.  T.  Picton,  1818  ;  Rev. 
C.  P.  M'llvaine,  1825,  now  Episcopal  bishop  of' 
Ohio;  and  Rev.  Thos.  Warner,  1828;  professors 
of  engineering,  Claude  Crozet,  1817,  since  chief 
civil  engineer  of  Virginia  ;  Major  David  B.  Doug- 
lass, 1823,  now  civil  engineer  ;  and  Dennis  II.  Ma- 
lan,  1831  ;  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  Edward 
H.  Courtenay  ;  professor  of  mathematicks,  Charles 
Davis,  1821  ;  acting  professors  of  chymistry,  Dr. 
James  Cutbush,  1820  ;  Dr.  John  Torrey,  1824  ;  and 
Lieut.  W.  Fenn  Hopkins,  1 828  ;  teachers  of  draw- 
ing, Thos.  Gimbrede,  1819  ;  Charles  R.  Leslie,  R. 
A.  1833  ;  and  Robert  W.  Weir,  1834. 

The  total  number  of  graduates,  from  its  establish- 
ment to  July,  1834,  inclusive,  is  785.  Of  this  num- 
ber 434  were  in  the  service  at  the  latter  date,  as  of- 
ficers of  the  army  ;  9  have  been  killed  in  battle  ;  84 
died  in  service  ;  208  have  resigned  ;  and  the  re- 
mainder are  disbanded  or  otherwise  dismissed  from 
the  service.  Of  those  who  sleep  on  the  battle-field, 
Col.  Wood,  Col.  Gibson,  and  Capt.  Williams,  fell  at 
the  sortie  of  Fort  Erie  ;  Rathbono  at  Queenston 
Heights  ;  Hobart  at  Fort  George  ;  Ronem  at  Chi- 
caga  ;  Bnrchstead  and  Wilcox  at  Fort  Mimms  ;  and 
Smith  at  Christler's  farm,  in  Canada. 

"  Our  whole  army  possesses  now  far  more  of  the 
publick  respect  and  confidence  than  it  did  not  many 
years  since.  It  is  the  great  distinction  of  the  acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  that  has  contributed  largely  and 
effectually  to  this  elevation  of  the  character  of  the 
military  establishment.  And  it  has  accomplished  a 
nobler  service,  by  sending  forth  numbers  annually, 
competent  to  superintend  the  construction  of  those 
chains  of  internal  improvement,  which  are  to  be  the 
eternal  bonds  of  our  national  union.  The  rail-roads 
which  connect  the  capital  of  Massarhusetts  with  the 
heart  of  the  state,  and  with  importa.it  harbours  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  ;  the  improved  facil- 
ities of  communication  afforded  to  the  whole  country 
by  the  Susquehannah  and  Baltimore,  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail-roads ;  and  the  similar  construction  be- 
tween Charleston  and  Hamburgh,  iS.C.  the  new  roads 
which  have  augmented  the  wealth  of  the  territories 
of  Michigan  and  Arkansas,  by  opening  new  channels 
of  transportation  ;  and  the  securities  extended  to  the 
internal  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  nation,  by  im- 
portant harbour  improvements  upon  the  shores  of  the 
lakes,  and  upon  the  seacoast  ;  these  are  some  of  the 
(■nduring  memorials  of  the  usefulness  of  the  military 
academy,  and  ofthe  returns  it  has  madelbr  the  care, 
and  time,  and  money,  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  it.     Other  testimonials,  and  other  rewards  have 
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been  accorded  to  it,  by  the  literary  institutions  of  our 
land,  which  have  invited  its  graduates  to  fill  impor- 
tant professorships.  The  president  and  one  of  the 
professors  in  the  college  of  Louisiana  ;  the  president 
of  Hamilton  college,  and  the  vice  president  and  the 
professor  of  mathematicks  in  Kenyon  college,  in 
Ohio  ;  the  professors  of  mathematicks  in  the  college 
of  Geneva,  and  in  the  university  of  Nashville  ;  the 
professors  of  chymistry  in  the  universities  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia,  have  all  been  members  of  the 
academy,  and  have  resigned  their  commissions  in  the 
army,  upon  receiving  these  honourable  appointments. 
Very  recently,  two  second  lieutenants  have  accept- 
ed vacant  chairs  in  the  university  of  New  York.  No 
words  can  demonstrate  with  one  half  the  force  and 
iinpressiveness,  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  mili- 
tary academy  upon  the  characters  of  its  members, 
and  upon  the  national  reputation.  Within  the  short 
period  of  thirty  years,  this  institution,  whose  own 
high  reputation  is  now  sustained  by  professors,  all  of 
whom,  with  but  one  exception,  have  been  educated 
within  its  walls,  has  not  only  furnished  to  the  army 
gallant  and  accomplished  officers,  and  to  the  country 
skilful  engineers,  but  has  sent  forth  principals  and 
professors,  to  ornament  and  sustain  colleges  and  lit- 
erary semina'ries.  To  this  list  of  those  who  have 
been  thus  distinguished,  might  be  added  the  name  of 
Ritner,  who  graduated  with  a  highly  respectable 
rank,  in  possession  of  his  comrades'  affection  and 
confidence  ;  and  became  the  professor  of  civil  and 
topographical  engineering  in  Washington  college  in 
Pennsylvania  ;  and  died  at  the  moment  when  the 
prospect  of  serving  his  native  state  dawned  upon  him, 
and  when  his  native  state  began  to  rejoice  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  his  usefulness  and  success."  In  this 
complimentary  summary,  extracted  from  Col.  John- 
son's report,  may  now  be  included  the  distinguished 
professor  of  mathematicks  and  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  But  while  we  would  thus 
award  honour  where  honour  is  due;  and  show  that, 
estimated  according  to  her  contribution  of  national 
science,  the  military  academy  is  "  not  a  whit  behind 
the  chiefest,"  far  be  it  from  her  sons  to  monopolize 
distinction,  or  to  say  that  she  has  done  any  more 
than  a  national  academy  ought  to  have  done,  in 
return  for  all  her  advantages. 

We  shall  conclude  this  hasty  sketch  by  a  review 
of  the  practical  considerations  which  should  influ- 
ence those  who  are  seeking  or  who  may  gain  admis- 
sion to  the  military  academy. 

The  age  of  admissions  is  now  limited  from  16  to 
21  years  ;  as  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  suita- 
ble period  for  completing,  or  rather  commencing  a 
military  education.  The  acquirements  necessary  for 
admission,  are,  an  acquaintance  with  reading,  wri- 
ting, and  the  elementary  rules  a.nd principles  of  arith- 
metick.  Efforts  have  been  made,  and  it  has  been 
recommended  by  some  boards  of  visiters,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  admission,  requiring  a  knowledge  of 
grammar,  geography,  and  the  French  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, as  a  prerequisite.  The  decisive  objection 
to  this  proposition  is,  that  it  would  close  the  doors  of 
the  academy  against  many  who  have  not  the  pecu- 
niary means  of  making  these  acquirements.  But  let 
it  not  therefore  be  supposed  that  those  acquirements 
are  the  less  valuable  or  necessary.  On  the  contrary, 
as  geography,  history  and  the  Latin  language  are 
now  taught  in  the  academick  course,  it  is  so  much  the 


more  important  that  young  gentlemen  should  be  ■well 
versed  in  them  before  entering  the  academy  ;  other- 
wise, they  are  obliged  to  acquire  them  by  private 
study,  or  else  remain  ignorant  of  these  essential 
branches  of  a  liberal  education.  Many  candidates 
fail  of  being  admitted  at  the  initiatory  examination, 
because,  although  they  can  give  the  rules  of  arilhme- 
tick,  yet  cannot  explain  the  principles  on  which  these 
depend.  As  opportunity  is  aflbrded  for  gratuitous 
instniction  on  this  subject  at  the  academy,  from  the 
1st  of  June,  until  the  examination  of  candidates  near 
the  close  of  the  month,  they  who  are  anxious  for 
success  would  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
assistance. 

The  months  of  July  and  August  in  each  year  are 
devoted  solely  to  military  exercises  ;  for  which  pur- 
pose the  cadets  leave  the  barracks  and  encamp  in 
tents  on  the  plain,  under  the  regular  police  and  dis- 
cipline of  an  army  in  time  of  war.  For  this  purpose 
the  cadets  are  organized  in  a  battalion  of  four  com- 
panies, under  the  command  of  the  chief  instructer  oi 
tacticks  and  his  assistants.  The  corporals  are  chosen 
from  the  3d  class,  or  cadets  who  have  been  present 
one  year  ;  the  sergeants  from  the  2d  class,  who  have 
been  present  two  years  ;  and  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers or  captains,  lieutenants,  &c.,  are  selected  from 
the  1st  class,  or  highest  at  the  academy.  All  the 
other  cadets  fill  the  ranks  as  private  soldiers,  though 
necessarily  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  officers.  In 
rotation,  they  have  to  perform  the  duty  of  sentinels, 
at  all  times,  day  or  night,  storm  or  sunshine,  in  camp, 
and  evenings  and  meal-times,  in  barracks.  Cadets 
who  have  been  present  two  encampments,  are  allow- 
ed, if  their  conduct  has  been  correct,  to  be  absent 
the  third,  on  furlough.  The  drills,  or  military  ex- 
ercises, consist  in  the  use  of  the  musket,  rifle,  can- 
non, mortar,  howitzer,  sabre  and  rapier,  or  broad  and 
small  sword  ;  fencing,  firing  at  targets,  &c.  ;  evolu- 
tions of  troops,  including  those  of  the  line  ;  and  the 
preparation  and  preservation  of  all  kinds  of  ammuni- 
tion and  materials  for  war.  The  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  corps  of  cadets  cannot  fail  to  attract  ad- 
miration ;  especially  on  parade  or  review.  The  uni- 
form, is  a  gray  coatee,  with  gray  pantaloons  in  win- 
ter, and  white  linen  in  summer.  The  dress  cap  is 
of  black  leather,  bell-crowned,  with  plate,  scales  and 
chain.  The  splendid  band  of  musick,  which,  under 
Willis,  made  hill  and  valley  ring  with  notes  of  "  link- 
ed harmony  long  drawn  out,"  though  changed,  still 
pleases  ;  and  under  its  new  leader,  promises  soon  to 
deserve  its  former  renown,  as  the  best  in  our  country. 

The  cadets  return  from  camp  lo  barracks  the  last 
of  August,  and  the  remaining  ten  months  of  the  aca- 
demick year  are  devoted  to  their  arduous  studies. — 
The  ceremony  of  striking  the  tents  and  marching  out 
of  camp  is  so  imposing  as  to  be  well  worth  an  effort 
of  the  visiter  to  be  present  on  that  occasion.  On  the 
previous  evening,  the  camp  is  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  enlivened  with  musick,  dancing  and  bevies  of 
beautiful  strangers  ;  it  presents  quite  a  fairy  scene. 

For  the  sake  of  more  full  instruction,  each  class  is 
divided  into  several  sections,  each  having  a  separate 
instructer.  Thus  each  cadet  is  called  upon  at  almost 
every  recitation,  to  explain  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  lesson  ;  for  the  morning  recitations  generally  oc- 
cupy two  hours  each.  The  written  or  delineated 
demonstrations  are  explained  on  a  black-board  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  section. 
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The  studies  of  the  first  year  are  algebra,  geometry, 
descriptive  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  the  French 
language.  All  the  mathematical  studies  are  practi- 
cally taught  and  applied  to  numerous  problems  not 
in  ihe  books  ;  on  the  resolution  of  which  greatly  de- 
ponds  the  reputation  and  standing  of  each  rival  can- 
didate for  pre-eminence.  The  studies  of  the  second 
year,  are  thi<  iheory  of  shades,  shadows  and  perspec- 
tive, practically  illustrated  ;  analytick  geometry,  with 
its  application  to  conick  sections  ;  the  integral  and 
dilfi-'rential  calculus  or  science  of  fluxions  ;  survey- 
ing and  mensuration;  the  French  language,  and  the 
elemcmts  of  drawing,  embracing  the  human  figure  in 
crayon.  This  completes  the  course  of  mathematicks, 
and  also  of  French  ;  which  the  cadets  learn  to  trans- 
late freelv,  as  a  key  to  military  science,  but  which 
few  of  them  speak  lluently. 

The  third  year  is  devoted  to  a  course  of  national 
philosophy,  including  mechanicks,  opticks,  electri- 
city, magnetism  and  astronomy  ;  together  with  chym- 
istry  and  sketching  landscapes  with  the  pencil,  and 
topography  with  the  pen,  which  complete  the  course 
of  drawing. 

The  fourth  and  last  year  is  appropriated  to  the  stu- 
dy of  artillery  and  infantry  taclicks  ;  the  science  of 
war,  and  fortification,  or  military  engineering ;  a 
course  of  civil  engineering,  embracing  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  and  bridges,  rail-roads  and  canals,  with 
the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbours  ;  a  course  of 
mineralosjy  and  military  pyrotecting  ;  together  with 
the  elements  of  rhitorick,  moral  philosophy,  and  na- 
tional and  constitutional  law. 

To  test  the  progress  of  the  cadets  in  these  studies, 
semi-annual  e.vaminations  are  held,  commencing  on 
the  first  Mondays  of  January  and  June  ;  at  the  latter 
of  which  a  board  of  visiters,  appointed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  is  present  to  make  a  critical  official  re- 
port of  the  state  of  the  academy.  The  examination 
of  all  the  classes  usually  occupies  about  a  fortnight, 
and  is  very  severe  ;  but  still  is  not  considered  the 
full  test  of  individual  proficiency.  Each  instructer 
makes  a  weekly  class  report,  on  which  is  recorded 
the  daily  performance  of  each  cadet  ;  those  who  ex- 
cel being  credited  3,  and  those  who  fail  entirely 
marked  0.  These  marks  are  accessible  to  the  cadets 
from  week  to  week,  and  stimulate  their  exertions ;  final- 
ly, they  are  summed  up  at  the  end  of  the  term  and 
laid  before  the  academick  staff,  and  visiters ;  so  that 
the  standing  of  each  cadet  is  influenced  not  only  by 
his  examination,  hut  by  all  his  previous  recitations. 
A  certain  prescriptive  proficiency  being  required 
of  the  cadets  in  each  branch,  those  who  fall  below 
this  limit  are  necessarily  discharged  from  the  service. 
Averaging  the  last  10  years,  where  a  class  of  100  en- 
ters the  academy,  it  is  reduced  to  about  70  at  the 
end  of  six  months,  60  at  the  end  of  one  year,  50  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  and  40  at  the  end  of  three  years  ; 
not  more  than  about  35  graduating. 

There  is  a  general  merit  roll  of  every  class,  made 
out  at  the  end  of  each  academick  year  ;  the  merit  of 
each  cadet  being  expressed  by  a  number  denoting  his 
proficiency  or  acquirements.  But  the  final  standing 
of  each  cadet,  on  which  depends  his  rank  in  the  ar- 
my, is  determined  by  the  sum  of  his  merit,  in  all  the 
different  branches  ;  and  this  depends  not  only  on  his 
actual  proficiency  in  any  branch,  but  also  on  its  rela- 
tive importance.  This  latter  is  thus  estimated  at 
present  by  the  academick  staff,  viz.  : — Conduct  300  ; 


engineering  300  ;  mathematicks  300  ;  natural  phi- 
losophy 300  ;  chymistry  and  mineralogy  200  ;  rhet- 
orick,  ethicks  and  law  200  ;  infantry  tacticks  200  ; 
artillery  100;  French  100  ;  and  drawing  100.  Hence 
the  individual  who  should  excel  in  all  the  branches, 
would  be  credited  with  2100  on  the  final  merit  roll , 
but  no  more  than  three  or  four  such  instances  have 
ever  occurred  at  the  academy.  The  cadet,  in  each 
class,  having  the  greatest  sum  of  merit,  is  placed 
first  on  the  roll,  and  so  onward  ;  and  he  who  is  de- 
ficient in  only  one  single  branch  is  discharged,  or 
else  turned  back  another  year  to  receive  a  second 
probation. 

The  graduates  of  the  military  academy  are  enti- 
tled by  law  to  a  prei'erence  over  other  applicants  for 
commissions  in  the  army.  As  the  average  number 
of  vacancies  is  only  about  25  annually,  the  army 
would  soon  be  more  than  filled,  did  not  a  considera- 
ble number  of  the  graduates  voluntarily  resign,  in  or- 
der to  embrace  other  professions,  particularly  that  of 
civil  engineering.  Although  feeling  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  ofier  their  services  to  the  country  in 
case  of  any  future  emergency,  they  deem  it  right,  as 
it  is  freely  permitted,  in  time  of  peace  to  embrace 
other  professions  in  which  they  may  seek  to  be  still 
more  useful.  Those  who  remain  in  the  army  are  at- 
tached as  brevet  second  lieutenants  to  the  different 
corps,  until  they  may  receive  higher  rank  on  the  oc- 
currence of  vacancies.  American  Magazine. 


RELICKS  OF  BY-GONE  DAYS. 

A  MERCHA.NT  in  New  York,  who  is  a  little  curi- 
ous in  such  matters,  has  in  his  possession,  a  Chair, 
which  originally  belonged  to  l\\&  father  of  Ex-Presi- 
dent Madison,  and  which  he  afterward  presented  to 
Ills  illustrious  son.  It  is  a  neaily  constructed  arti- 
cle of  dark  mahogany,  with  a  high,  deep  back, 
covered  with  Spanish  figured  leather,  and  supported 
by  two  circular  legs,  (one  on  each  side.)  The  upper 
part  of  the  back  is  carved  after  the  style  of  the  carv- 
ings around  the  altar  in  the  Calholick  cathedral  at 
Malaga,  where  il  is  supposed  to  have  been  manufac- 
tured. In  the  cenlre  of  the  top  part  of  the  back, 
was  inserted  the  letter  M,  and  on  its  being  presented 
to  the  Ex-President  the  letter  J.  was  prefixed.  This 
curious  relick  was  a  present  to  its  original  owner  in 
this  country  by  his  nephew,  who  was  then  a  clerk  in 
the  house  of  Messrs.  W.  &  M.  H.  Halin,  merchants 
in  Malaga. 

The  same  gentleman  has  a  Hat,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  General  Putnam  by  an  intimate  friend, 
soon  after  his  encounter  with  the  Wolf;  which  he 
afterward  wore  on  occasions  of  hunting  and  fishing. 
It  is  a  large  broad-brimmed  hat,  made  of  oat-straw, 
neatly  braided  and  sewed  together,  and  bears  this 
inscription,  "  W^en  this  old  hat  was  new."  The 
General  prized  this  singular-looking  thing  very 
highly,  and  wore  it  to  church  the  first  lime  he  put 
it  on. 
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View  of  a  Timber  Raft,  on  Lake  Champlain. 


LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

Lake  Champlain  liesbetwepii  the  states  of  Ver- 
mont and  New  York,  occupying  the  great  glen, 
by  means  of  which,  the  Hudson  pierces  the  moun- 
tain chains.  It  is  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
in  leiiuth,  and  varies  in  breadth,  from  half  a  mile 
to  sixteen  miles.  Its  surface  covers  not  less  than 
six  hundred  square  miles,  and  its  depth,  like  that 
of  the  higher  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence — into 
which  it  has  an  outlet  by  the  river  Sorel — is  in 
many  places  prodigious.  It  is  in  reality  the  low- 
er plateau  of  a  deep  vale.  Its  direction  is  near- 
ly north  and  south,  and  its  bosom  is  interspersed 
with  numerous  islands.  The  largest  of  its  gen- 
eral baj''s  and  headlands,  are  South  bay  and 
Cumberland  head. 

Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  on  the  west 
shore,  have  been  the  theatre  of  important  public 
events,  which  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
Americans.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  renown- 
ed also  for  the  complete  victory,  gained  by  the 
gallant  McDonoush  over  the  British  fleet,  on  the 
11th  of  September,  1814. 

Lake  Champlain  was  discovered  in  1604'.  The 
Indians  called  it  Caniaderi-Guarunte,  signifying 
the  mouth  or  door  of  the  country.  It  is  well 
stored  with  salmon,  salmon-trout,  sturgeon,  pick- 
erel, and  other  tish.  A  live  seal  was  taken  on  the 
ice  opposite  Burlington,  in  February,  1810,  which 
was  four  feet  and  live  inches  long.  The  ice  freez- 
es to  a  great  thickness,  and  is  usually   passable 


from  the  first  of  December  to  the  fifteenth  or 
twentieth  of  March,  and  rarely  disappears  until 
the  fifteenth  of  April.  Nor  is  it  uncommon,  then, 
for  miles  of  it  to  disappear  in  a  few  hours,  much 
to  the  admiration  of  the  inhabitants.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  take  place  till  it  has  become  very 
full  of  small  holes,  through  which  the  air  has  es- 
caped, and  none  but  the  most  compact  of  the  ice 
remaining,  its  specific  gravity  is  of  course  great- 
er than  that  of  the  water  in  which  it  sinks.  Be- 
fore the  northern  canal  was  opened  to  the  Hud- 
son, only  about  twenty  vessels  sailed  on  this  lake. 
At  the  present  time,  sloops  of  from  thirty  to  nine- 
ty tuns,  with  now  and  then  a  steamboat,  may  be 
seen  in  various  directions;  while  great  numbers 
of  schooners,  and,  within  a  few  years,  countless 
canal-boats,  some  of  them  fitted  with  masts  for 
sailing,  also  navigate  the  waters. 

Formerly,  the  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake 
were  poorly  supplied  with  merchandise.  The 
opening  of  the  canal  and  establishment  of  steam- 
boats have  produced  a  wonderful  change  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  respects.  Some  of  the  towns 
have  more  than  doubled  in  wualth,  population, 
and  business,  since  182-2,  and  numerous  villages 
have  sprung  up  into  activity  and  thrift,  from  al- 
most nothing  ;  while  goodsare  to  be  had  in  abun- 
dance and  cheap. 

The  region  between  the  lake  and  the  north 
eastern  branch  of  the  Hudson,  which  heads  six 
miles  west  of  it,  contains  vast  beds  of  iron  ore. 
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for  which  various  forges  and  furnaces  have  been 
erected. 

New  roads  have  likewise  been  made  into  the 
interior,  and  mills  built  on  the  tributary  streams, 
for  cutting  up  the  supplies  of  lumber  in  the  for- 
ests. In  the  two  townships  of  Crown  Point  and 
Moriah,  there  are  not  less  than  seventy  mills, 
which  are  able  to  furnish  millions  of  pieces  of 
timber.  This  iibundant  and  important  article  is 
often  floated  along  the  lake  in  an  immense  raft, 
with  a  small  hut  constructed  toward  one  end  for 
the  men,  and  rigged  like  the  one  represented  in 
our  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  article. 


THE  BAPTISM  OF  POCAHONTAS. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers, 
that,  during  the  session  of  1836-'37,  Congress  ap- 
propriated a  sum  of  money  to  be  e.xpended  in 
adorning  the  rotundo  of  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton with  four  additional  paintings,  illustrative  of 
events  in  the  history  of  this  country.  The  com- 
mission for  executing  these  pictures  was  sever- 
ally given  to  J.  G.  Chapman,  H.  Inman,  R.  W. 
Weir,  and  J.  Vanderlyn.  Mr.  Chapman  has  com- 
pleted his  considerably  in  advance  of  the  others. 
It  is  entitled,  "The  Baptism  of  Pocahontas."  A 
more  beautiful  subject,  viewed  in  all  the  historical 
and  religious  relations  which  it  bears  to  our  young 
republic,  could  not  have  been  chosen.  Mr.  Chap- 
man made  diligent  search  and  collected  ample 
materials  in  this  country  and  England  for  his 
picture,  and  ail  who  have  seen  it  award  to  the 
artist  the  highest  praise  for  the  design  and  exe- 
cution. 

Acquainted  as  we  are  with  the  excellence  of 
Mr.  Chapman  as  an  artist  and  scholar,  we  were 
confident  that  his  effort  would  be  of  the  highest 
character,  and  honorable  alike  to  himself  and  the 
country. 

We  have  before  us  a  descriptive  pamphlet,  con- 
taining an  engraved  key  to  the  picture,  by  which 
we  learn  its  general  arrangement.  We  quote  from 
the  pamphlet  : — 

It  was  a  memorable  Sabbath  morning  when  the 
sound  of  the  church  bells  echoed  through  the 
silent  forests  about  Jamestown,  to  gather  to  its 
consecrated  aisles — the  first  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  living  God  in  British  America — 
the  pioneers  of  civilization  and  Christianity  in 
the  new  world,  to  witness  the  sublime  spectacle 
of  this  converted  heathen  girl — Pocahontas — th  e 
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EVEH  OF    HER  Natiox,"  turning  from  her  idols  to 
God. 

How  long  and  earnestly  the  "  winning  of  this 
one  soul"  had  been  looked  to  in  the  colony,  and 
by  its  friends  and  promoters  in  England,  the  nu- 
merous letters  and  chronicles  of  that  day  express 


in  terms  that  cannot  be  mistaken  for  transient 
impulse.  They  placed  their  hopes  of  lasting 
prosperity  in  bringing  the  savage  within  the  in- 
fluence of  the  light  of  the  Gospel  ;  and  when  that 
pure-minded  girl  knelt,  the  "first  fruits  of  Vir- 
ginian conversion,"  at  the  altar  of  God,  they  in- 
dulged in  pious  exultation  at  the  glorious  begin- 
ning, and  the  prospect  of  peace,  security,  and 
prosperity,  that  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the  colony. 

In  obedience  to  the  regulation  of  the  town, 
the  captain  of  the  watch  had  gone  his  usual  round, 
to  "  shut  the  ports  and  place  centinells,  and  the 
bell  having  tolled  the  last  time,  had  searched  all 
the  houses  of  the  towne,  to  command  every  one, 
of  what  quality  soever,  (the  sicke  and  hurt  except- 
ed,) to  repaire  to  church,  after  which  he  accom- 
panied all  the  guards  with  their  armes  (himselfe  be- 
ing last)  into  the  church,  and  laid  the  keys  before 
the  Governour."  The  sergeants  took  their  sta- 
tions, and  the  Indians  gathered  about  the  place 
of  ceremony,  as  Rolfe  supported  his  destined 
bride  to  the  rude  baptismal  font,  hewn  from  an 
oak  of  hernative  forest.  JS'antequmis,  her  favorite 
brother,  whom  Smith  calls  "the  most  manliest, 
comeliest, boldest  spirit  he  euer  saw  in  aSaluage," 
stood  nearest  to  her  of  her  own  kindred  ;  an  elder 
sister,  with  her  Indian  boy,  sat  in  mute,  anxious 
interest  and  curiosity  in  front,  while  her  \incle, 
the  sullen,  cunning,  yet  daring  Opechankanovgh, 
shrunk  back,  and  probably  even  then  brooded 
over  the  deep-laid  plan  of  massacre  wliich  lie  so 
fearfully  executed  years  after,  when  that  spotless 
Indian  girl  had  gone  to  reap  her  reward  in 
heaven. 

The  Book  of  Prayer  is  closed  ;  for  not  until  af- 
ter that  time  was  there  an  established  form  for 
the  baptism  of  those  of  riper  years  in  the  service 
of  the  Church  of  England.  She  bears  upon  her 
forehead  the  record  of  her  vow — she  renounces 
the  idols  of  her  nation — has  confessed  the  faith 
of  Christ,  and  is  baptized.  The  Indian  child 
clings  closer  to  his  mother,  as  the  snowy  mantle 
of  swan-skin,  tipped  with  a  gay  plumage  that 
may  he  still  seen  among  the  thickets  and  along 
the  shores  about  Jamestown,  falling  from  her 
shoulders,  discovers  to  her  own  the  costume  of 
her  adopted  people,  and  an  unguarded  nioiement 
of  momentary  excitement  among  the  savage  spec- 
tators is  repeated  through  the  congregation,  as 
hands  fall  instinctively  on  match-lock  and  sword- 
hilt.  It  is  the  moment  of  the  picture — another, 
and  she  is  received  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  as 
pure  and  beautiful  a  spirit  as  ever  knelt  at  his 
Holy  Sacrament. 

The  following  letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale  con- 
tains so  much  directly  connected  with  the  Con- 
version AND  Bap  risM  OF  Pocahontas,  and  throws 
so  strong  a  lisht  upon  the  character  of  that  "  Re- 
lif^ious  and  Valiant  Gouernovr"  that  it  is  thought 
worthy  of  being  copied  almost  entire,  as  it  may 
be  found  in  the  fifth  part  of  '' Purchas  his  Pil- 
grimes"  page  1768. 
To  the  R.  and  mij  most  esteemed  friend  M.  D.  M. 

at  his  house  at  F.  Ch.  in  London. 
"piGHT  Reverend  Sir,    by  Sir    Thomas   Gates   I 
-^*'  wrote  vnlo   you,  of  such    occasions  as   then 
presented  themselves,   and   now   againe   by    this 
worthy  Gentleman  Captaine  Jlrgall  I  salute  you: 
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for  such  is  the  reuerend  regard  I  haue  of  you,  as 
I  cannot  omit  any  occasion  to  expresse  '.he  sin- 
cere affection  I  beare  you.  You  haue  euergiuen 
mee  eticouragements  to  perseuere  in  this  Reii- 
geous  Warfare,  vntil  your  lost  Letters  ;  not  for  that 
you  are  now  lesse  well  affected  thereunto  ;  but 
because  you  see  the  Jidion  to  be  in  danger  of 
their  nonperformances  who  vndertooke  the  bus- 
sinesse,  1  haue  vndertaken,  and  have  so  faitiifully, 
and  with  all  my  might  indeauoured  the  prosecu- 
tion with  all  alacratie,  as  God  that  knoweth  the 
heart  can  beare  me  record,  what  recompence,  or 
what  rewards,  by  whom,  or  when  I  know  not 
where  to  expect ;  but  from  him  in  whose  Vint- 
viard  I  labour,  whose  Church  with  greedy  appetite 
I  desire  to  erect.  My  glorious  Master  {Prince 
Henry)  is  gone  that  would  haue  ennamelled  with 
his  fauours  the  labours  I  vndertake,  for  Gocfs 
cause  and  liis  immortall  honour.  Hee  was  the 
Great  Captaine  of  our  Israel,  the  hope  to  have 
builded  vp  this  lieauenly  new  leritsnlem,  he  inter- 
red (I  thinke)  the  whole  frame  of  this  businesse, 
fell  into  his  graue  :  for  most  men's  forward  (at 
least  seeming  so)  desires  are  quenched,  and  Vir- 
ginia stands  in  desperate  hazard.  You  there  doe 
your  duties,  I  will  no  way  omit  mine,  the  time  I 
promised  to  labour,  is  expired  :  it  is  not  a  yoke 
of  Oxen  hath  draw'ne  mee  from  this  feast ;  it  is  not 
the  marriage  of  a  wife  makes  me  haste  home, 
though  that  Sallat  giue  me  an  appetite  to  cause 
me  returne.  But  I  haue  more  care  of  the  Stock, 
then  to  set  vpon  a  Dye,  and  rather  put  myselfe  to 
the  curtesie  of  noble  and  worthy  censures,  then 
ruine  this  Worke  ;  and  haue  a  lury  (nay  a  million) 
of  foule  mouthed  detractors,  scan  vpon  my  endeau- 
ours,  the  ends  whereof  they  cannot  diue  into. 
You  shall  briefly  vnderstand  what  hath  betide 
since  my  last,  and  how  we  now  stand,  and  are 
likely  to  grow  to  perfection,  if  we  be  not  alto- 
gether neglected,  my  stay  grounded  vpon  such 
reasons,  as  had  I  now  returned  would  haue  haz- 
arded the  ruine  of  all. 

Sir  Thomas  Gates  hauing  imbarked  himselfe  for 
England  I  put  myselfe  into  Captaine  ^IrgalPs 
ship  with  a  hundred  and  fiftie  men  in  my  frigot, 
and  other  boats  went  vnto  Pamaunkie  River, 
where  Powhatan  hath  his  residence,  and  can  in 
two  or  three  dayes  draw  a  thousand  men  togeth- 
er ;  with  me  I  carried  his  Daughter,  who  had 
beene  long  prisoner  with  vs  ;  it  was  a  day  or  two 
before  wee  heard  of  them  :  At  length  they  de- 
manded why  wee  came  ;  I  gaue  for  answere,  that 
I  came  to  bring  him  his  daughter,  conditionally 
he  would  (as  hath  beene  agreed  vpon  for  her 
ransome)  render  all  the  Armes,  Tooles,  Swords, 
and  men  that  had  run  away,  and  giue  me  a  ship 
full  of  Come,  for  the  wrong  he  had  done  vnto  vs  ; 
if  they  would  doe  this  wee  would  be  friends,  if 
not  burne  all.  They  demanded  time  to  send  to 
their  king  ;  I  assented,  I  taking,  they  receiving 
two  pledges,  to  carry  my  message  to  Powhatan* 
All  night  my  two  men  lay  not  farre  from  the  wa- 
ter side,  about  noone  the  next  day  they  told  them 
the  great  king  was  three  daye's  iourney  off",  that 


•  The  two  hostages  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  were  the  broth- 
ers of  Pocahontas — one  of  the  messengers  to  Powhatan  was  John 
Rolfe,  her  future  husband. — Smith. 


Opochankano  was  hard  by,  io  whom  they  would 
have  had  them  deliuer  their  message,  saying, 
That  what  he  agreed  vpon  and  did,  the  great  king 
would  confirme.  This  Opochankano  is  lirothet 
to  Powhatan,  and  is  his  and  their  chiefe  Captaine.  ; 
and  one  that  can  as  soone  (if  not  sooner)  as  Pou'- 
hatan  command  the  inen.*  But  my  men  refused 
to  doe  my  message  vnto  any  sane  Powhatan,  so 
they  were  brought  backe,  and  I  sent  theirs  to 
them  J  they  told  me  that  they  would  fetch  .Smo/is 
to  me,  who  had  thrice  plaid  the  runnagate,  Avhose 
lyes  and  villany  much  hindered  our  trade  for 
Come ;  But  they  delayed  vs,  so  as  we  went  ashoare 
they  shot  at  vs,  we  were  not  behind  hand  with 
them,  killed  some,  hurt  others,  marched  into  the 
Land,  burnt  their  houses,  tooke  their  Come,  and 
quartered  a'l  night  ashoare. 

The  next  day  we  went  farther  vp  the  Riuer,  they 
dogged  vs  and  called  to  know  whither  we  went ; 
wee  answered.  To  burn  all,  if  they  would  not  doe 
as  we  demanded,  and  had  beene  agreed  vpon. 
They  would,  they  said,  bring  all  the  next  day,  so 
we  forbeare  all  hostilitie,  went  ashoare,  their  men 
in  good  numbers  coming  amongst  vs,  but  we  were 
very  cautious,  and  stood  to  our  Armes.  The 
King's  daughter  went  ashoare,  but  would  not 
talke  to  any  of  them,  scarce  to  them  of  the  best 
sort,  and  to  them  onely,  that  if  her  father  had 
loued  her,  he  would  not  value  her  lesse  then  old 
Swords,  Peeces,  or  Axes  :  wherefore  shee  would 
still  dwell  with  the  English  men,  wlio  loued  her. 
At  last  came  one  from  Powhatan,  who  told  vs,  that 
Simons  was  run  away  to  J\'onsowhaicond,  which 
was  a  truth  as  afterwards  appeared,  but  that  the 
other  English  man  was  dead,  that  proued  a  lie 
(for  since  M.  Hamor,  whom  I  employed  to  Pow- 
hatan brought  him  to  mee),  our  Peeces,  Swords, 
and  Tooles,  within  fifteene  dayes,  should  he  sent 
to  lames  Towne,  with  some  Come,  and  that  his 
daughter  should  be  my  child,  and  euer  dwell  with 
mee,  desiritig  to  be  ever  friends,  and  named  such 
of  his  people  and  neighbour  kings  as  hee  desired 
to  be  included,  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  peace, 
promising  if  any  of  our  men  enme  to  him,  with- 
out leaue  from  mee,  he  would  send  them  backe  : 
and,  that  if  any  of  his  men  stale  from  vs,  oi  kill- 
ed our  cattell,  hee  would  send  them  to  us  to  bee 
punished  as  wee  thought  fit.  With  these  condi- 
tions we  returned,  and  within  the  time  limited, 
part  of  our  Armes  were  sent,  and  twentie  men 
with  Corne,  and  promised  more  which  he  hath 
also  sent.  Opochankano  desired  that  I  might  call 
him  friend,  and  that  he  might  call  me  so,  saying 
Hee  was  a  greate  Captaine,  and  did  always  fight  : 
that  I  was  also  a  greate  Cajitai}2e,auii  that  there- 
fore he  loued  mee;  and  that  my  friends  should 
be  his  friends.  So  the  bargaine  was  made  and 
every  eight  or  ten  dayes,  I  have  messages  and 
presents  from  him,  with  many  appearances  that 
he  much  desireth  to  continue  friendship. 

Now  you  may  judge.  Sir,  if  the  God  of  Bat- 
tailes  had  not  a  helping  hand  in  this,  that  hauing 
our  Swords  drawne,  killing  their  men,  burning 
their  houses,  and  taking  their  corne  ;  yet   they 


t  Opoch.inkano  (sometimes  written  Opechankonough)  headed 
the  Indians  in  the  massacre  of  the  English  planters  on  the  22(1 
of  March,  1622,  in  which  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  per 
ibhed. 
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tendered  vs  peace,  and  striue  with  all  alacritie  to 
keep  vs  in  pood  opinion  of  tlieni ;  by  u  liii'li  many 
benefits  arise  vnto  vs.  First,  part  of  our  Armes, 
disgracefully  lost  loiiir  ao-oe  (kept  by  the  Savages 
&s  ^Monuments  and  Trophies  o(  our  shames)  rede- 
livered, some  repaire  to  our  Honor.  Our  cattell 
to  increase  without  danger  of  destroying-,  our  men 
at  llbertie  to  hunt  freely  for  Venison,  to  fish,  or 
doe  any  thing  else,  or  goe  any  whither,  without 
danger  ;  to  follow  the  husbanding  of  our  corne 
securely,  whereof  we  liaue  about  fine  hundred 
acres  set,  and  God  be  praised,  in  more  forward- 
iiesse  then  any  of  the  Indiaiis,  that  I  have  seen 
or  heard  of  this  yeeres.  Roots  and  Hearb.s  we 
haue  abundance  .  all  doubt  of  want  is  by  God's 
blessing  quite  vanished,  and  much  plentie  expect- 
ed. And  which  is  not  the  least  materiall,  wee 
may  by  their  peace  come  to  discouer  the  Coun- 
trey  better,  both  by  our  owne  trauells,  and  by  the 
relation  of  the  Sauages,  as  we  grow  in  familiaritie 
with  them. 

Powhdlan's  daughter  I  caused  to  be  carefully 
instructed  in  the  Christian  Religion,  who,  after  she 
had  made  some  good  progresse  therein,  renoun- 
ced publiclily  her  Countrey  Idolatry,  openly  con- 
fessed her  Christian  Faith,  was,  as  shee  desired, 
baptized,  and  is  since  married  to  an  English  Gen- 
tleman of  good  vnderstanding  (as  by  his  letter 
vnto  me,  containing  the  reasons  of  his  marriage 
of  her,  you  may  perceiue) — another  knot  to  binde 
this  peace  the  stronger.  Her  father  and  friends 
gaue  approbation  to  it,  and  her  vncle  gaueherto 
him  in  the  Church  ;  She  liues  ciuilly  and  louingly 
with  liim,  and  I  trust  will  increase  in  goodnesse, 
as  the  knowledge  of  God  increaseth  in  her.  She 
will  goe  into  England  with  mee  ;  and  were  it  but 
the  gaining  of  this  one  soule,  I  will  think  my  time, 
telle,  and  present  stay,  well  spent. 

IMMORTALITY. 

Br    RUHAItLl    II.    DANA. 

Is  this  thy  prison-house,  thy  grave,  then.  Love? 
And  doth  death  cancel  the  great  bond  that  holds 
Commingling  spirits?  Are  thoughts  that  know  no  bounds. 
But,  self-iiisplred,  rise  upward,  searching  out 
The  Kternal  Alind — the  Father  of  all  thought — 
Are  they  hecnine  mere  tenants  of  a  tomb  1 — 
Dwellers  in  darkness,  who  the  illuuiiiiate  realms 
Of  uncreated  lisht  have  visiied  and  lived  ? — 
Lived  in  the  dreadful  splendor  of  that  throne, 
Which  One,  with  gentle  hand  the  veil  of  flesh 
Lifiing,  th.tt  hnng  'twi\t  man  and  it,  revealed 
In  gl"ry  1 — throne,  before  which,  even  now. 
Our  sonls,  moved  hy  propheiic  power,  bow  down, 
Rejnieinij,  vet  at  their  own  natures  awed  1 — 
•Souls  that  Thee  know  by  a  mysterious  sense, 
Thou  awful,  unseen  Presence — are  they  quenched, 
Or  hum  they  on,  hid  from  our  mortal  eyes 
By  ihat  bright  day  which  ends  not;  as  the  sun 
His  robe  of  light  flings  round  the  glittering  stars  1 

Anil  with  our  frames  do  perish  all  our  loves? 
Do  those  that  loik  tlieir  root  and  put  forth  buds, 
And  their  soft  leaves  unfolded  in  the  warmth 
Of  nuitu-.il  hearts,  nrow  up  and  live  in  beauty, 
Then  fule  and  fall  .'ike  lair  unconscinus  flowers? 
Are  ih'Uijhts  and  passions  that  to  ihe  tongue  give  speech. 
And  m;ike  it  sind  forth  wiimmi;  harmonies,— 
That  to  the  cheek  dn  give  its  livinu  sjlow, 
And  vision  in  the  eye  the  soul  intense 


With  that  for  which  there  is  no  utterance- 
Are  these  the  body's  accidents? — no  more?— 
To  live  in  it,  and  when  that  dies,  go  out 
Like  the  burnt  taper's  flame? 

O,  listen,  man ! 
A  voice  within  us  speaks  that  startlinsr  word, 
'  Man,  thou  shalt  never  die  !'     Celestial  voices 
Hymn  it  unt)Our  souls:  according  harps, 
Hy  luioel  lingers  touched,  when  the  mild  stars 
Of  morning  sang  together,  sound  forth  still 
The  sons;  of  our  great  immortality  : 
Thick  clustering  orbs,  and  this  our  fair  domain, 
The  tall,  dark  mountains,  and  the  deep-toned  seas, 
.loin  in  this  solemn,  universal  sono-. 
O,  listen,  ye,  our  spirits  ;  drink  it  in 
From  all  the  air!     'Tis  in  the  gentle  moonlight; 
'Tis  floating  'midst  day's  selling  glories;  Night, 
Wrnpped  in  her  salile  robe,  with  silent  step 
Comes  to  our  bed,  and  breathes  it  in  our  ears  : 
Night,  and  the  dawn,  bright  day,  and  thoughtful  eve. 
All  time,  all  bounds,  the  limitless  expanse, 
As  one  vast  mystic  instrument,  are  t'ruched 
By  an  unseen,  living  Hand,  and  conscious  chords 
Quiver  with  joy  in  this  sreat  jubilee. 
The  dyinijhear  it;  and  as  sounds  of  earth 
Grow  dull  and  distant,  wake  their  passing  souls 
To  mingle  in  this  heavenly  harmony. 


TO  THE  EVENING  WIND.— Butast. 

Spirit  that  breathest  through  my  lattice,  thou 
That  coolest  the  twilight  of  the  sultry  day. 

Gratefully  flows  thy  freshness  round  njy  hrow ; 
Thou  hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at  play. 

Riding  all  day  the  wild  blue  waves  till  now 

Roughening   their   crests,   and  scattering   high   their 
spray. 

And  sweilina;  the  white  sail.     I  welcome  thee 

To  the  scorched  land,  thou  wanderer  of  the  sea. 

Nor  I  alone — a  thousand  bosoms  round 

Inhale  thee  in  the  fullness  of  delijlit; 
And  lanouid  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses  bound 

Livelier,  at  coinino  of  the  win  I  of  night ; 
And,  languishing  to  hear  thy  crratetul  S"und, 

Lies  the  vast  inland  stretched  beyond  the  sight. 
Go  forth  into  the  gathering  shade ;  t;o  forth, 
God's  blessing  breathed  u,)on  the  fainting  earth  ! 

Go,  rock  the  little  wood-bird  in  his  nest. 

Curl  the  still  waters,  briijht  with  stars,  and  rouse 

The  wide  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest, 
Summoning  from  the  innumerable  houghs 

The  strange,  deep  harmonies  that  haunt  his  breast: 
Pleasant  shall  be  thy  way  where  meekly  bows 

The  shutting  flower,  and  darklincr  waters  pass. 

And  'twixt  the  o'ershadowing  branches  and  the  grass 

The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 
To  feel  thee:  thou  shall  kiss  the  child  asleep. 

And  dry  the  moistened  curls  that  overspread 

His  temples,  while  his  breathing  i>rows  more  deep; 

.\nd  they  who  stand  about  the  sick  man's  bed, 
Shall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  sweep, 

.\nd  sofily  part  his  curtains  to  allow 

Thy  visit,  grateful  to  his  burning  brow. 

Go — but  the  circle  of  eternal  change. 

That  is  the  life  of  nature,  shall  restore. 
With  sounds  and  scents  from  all  thy  mighty  range,  , 

Thee  to  thy  birth-place  of  the  deep  once  more  ; 
Sweet  odours  in  the  sea-air,  sweet  and  strange, 

.Shall  tell  the  home-sick  mariner  of  the  shore; 
.And  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  shall  deem 
He  hears  the  rustling  leaf  and  running  stream. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE. 

However  widely  European  travellers  have  differ- 
ed about  other  things  in  America,  all  seem  to  agree 
in  their  lave  of  the  Hudson.  The  pens  of  all  tourists 
dwell  on  its  scenery,  and  their  affections  linger  about 
it  like  the  magic  lights  which  seem  to  have  this  river 
in  their  peculiar  charge.  Yet  very  few  travellers 
htivc  seen  its  noblest  wonder.  I  may  be  singular; 
but  I  own  that  I  was  more  moved  by  what  I  saw 
from  the  Mountain  House  than  by  Niagara  itself. 

What  is  tliis  ^Mountain  House?  this  Pine  Orchard 
•House?  many  will  ask;  for  its  name  is  not  to  be 
found  in  most  books  of  American  travels.  "What 
is  that  white  speck?"  I  myself  asked,  when  staying 
at  Tivoli,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  opposite 
to  the  Catskills,  whose  shadowy  surface  was  perpet- 
ually tempting  the  eye.  That  white  speck,  visible 
10  most  eyes  only  when  briirht  sunshine  was  upon 
it,  was  the  Mountain  House,  a  hotel  built  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  hardy  travellers  who  may  desire  to 
obtain  that  complete  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Hud- 
son which  can  be  had  nowhere  else.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  go ;  and  the  next  year  I  went,  on  leaving 
Dr.  Hosack's.  I  think  I  had  rather  have  missed  the 
Hawk's  Nest,  the  Prairies,  the  Mississippi,  and  even 
Niagara,  than  this. 

The  steamboat  in  which  we  left  Hyde  Park  land- 
ed us  at  Catskill  (thirty-one  miles)  at  a  little  after 
three  in  the  afternoon.  Stages  were  waiting  to  con- 
vey passengers  to  the  Mountain  House,  and  we  were 
off  in  a  few  minutes,  expecting  to  perform  the  ascend- 
ing journev  of  twelve  miles  in  a  little  more  than  four 
hours.  We  had  the  same  horses  all  the  wav,  and 
therefore  set  off  at  a  moderate  pace,  thouofh  the  road 
was  for  some  time  level,  intersecting  rich  bottoms, 
and  passing  flourishing  farm-houses,  where  the  men 
were  milking,  and  the  women  looked  up  from  their 
work  in  the  piazzas  as  we  passed.  Haymaking  was 
goincr  on  in  the  fields,  which  appeared  to  hang  above 
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us  at  first,  but  on  which  we  afterward  looked  down 
from  such  a  height  that  the  haycocks  were  scarcely 
distinguishable.  It  was  the  25'lh  of  July,  and  a  very 
hot  day  for  the  season.  The  roads  were  parched  up, 
and  every  exposed  thing  that  one  handled  on  board 
the  steamboat  or  in  the  stage,  made  one  flmch  from 
the  burning  sensation.  The  panting  horses,  one  of 
them  bleeding  at  the  mouth,  stopped  to  drink  at  a 
house  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent;  and  we  wondered 
how,  exhausted  as  they  seemed,  they  would  drag  us 
up  the  mountain.  We  did  not  calculate  on  the  change 
of  temperature  which  we  were  soon  to  experience. 

The  mountain  laurel  conveyed  by  association  the 
first  impression  of  coolness.  Sheep  were  browsing 
among  the  shrubs,  apparently  enjoying  the  shelter  of 
the  covert.  We  scrambled  through  deep  shade  for 
three  or  four  miles,  heavy  showers  passing  over  us, 
and  gusts  of  wind  bowing  the  tree-tops,  and  sending 
a  shiver  through  us,  partly  from  the  sudden  chillness, 
and  partly  from  expectation  and  awe  of  the  breezy 
solitude.  On  turning  a  short  angle  of  the  steep  road, 
at  a  great  elevation,  we  stopped  in  a  damp  green 
nook,  where  there  was  an  arrangement  of  hollow 
trees  to  serve  for  water-troughs.  While  the  horses 
were  drinking,  the  gusts  parted  the  trees  to  the  left, 
and  exposed  to  me  a  vast  extent  of  country  lying  1  e- 
low,  checkered  with  light  and  shadow.  Tliis  was 
the  moment  in  which  a  lady  in  the  stasre  said,  with 
a  yawn,  "I  hope  we  shall  find  something  at  the  top 
to  pay  us  for  all  this."  Truly  the  philosophy  of  re- 
compense seems  to  be  little  understood.  In  moral 
affairs  people  seem  to  expect  recompense  for  privi- 
leges, as  when  children,  grown  and  ungrown,  are 
told  that  they  will  be  rewarded  for  doing  iheir  duty; 
and  here  was  a  lady  hoping  for  recompense  for  being 
carried  up  a  glorious  mountain-side,  in  ease,  coolness, 
leisure,  and  society,  all  at  once.  If  it  was  recom- 
pense for  the  evil  of  inborn  ennui  that  she  wanted, 
she  was  not  likely  to  find  it  where  she  was  going  to 
look  for  it. 

After  another  level  reach  of  road  and  another 
scrambling  ascent,  I  saw  something  on  the  rocky 
platform  above  our  heads  like  (to  compare  great 
things  with  small)  an  illumined  fairy  palace  perched 
among  the  clouds  in  opera  scenery;  a  large  buildinaf, 
whose  numerous  window-lights  marked  out  its  figure 
from  amid  the  thunder-clouds  and  black  twilight 
which  overshadowed  it.  It  was  now  half  past  eight 
o'clock  and  a  stormy  evening.  Everything  was  chill, 
and  we  were  glad  of  lights  and  tea  in  the  first  place. 

After  tea  I  went  out  upon  the  platform  in  front  of 
the  house,  after  having  been  warned  not  to  go  too 
near  the  ed^e,  so  as  to  fall  an  unmeasnreti  depth  into 
the  forest  below.  I  sat  upon  the  edge  as  a  security 
against  stepping  over  unawares.  The  stars  were 
bright  overhead,  and  had  conquered  half  the  sky,  giv- 
ing promise  of  what  we  ardenUy  desired,  a  fine  mor- 
row. Over  the  other  half  the  mass  of  thunder-clouds 
was,  I  supposed,  heaped  together,  for  I  could  at  first 
discern  nothing  of  the  champaign  which  I  knew  must 
be  stretched  below.  Suddenly,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment incessantly,  gushes  of  red  lightning  poured  out 
from  the  cloudy  canopy,  revealing  not  merely  ihe  ho- 
rizon, but  the  course  of  the  river,  in  all  its  windings 
through  the  valley.  This  thread  of  river,  thus  illu- 
minated, looked  like  a  flash  of  lightning  caught  by 
some  strong  hand  and  laid  along  in  the  valley.  All 
the    principal    features    of  the    landscape   might,  no 
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doubt,  have  been  discerned  by  this  sulphurous  light; 
but  my  whole  attention  was  absorbed  by  the  river, 
which  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  darkness  like  an 
apparition  at  the  summons  of  my  impatient  will.  It 
could  be  borne  only  for  a  short  lime;  this  dazzling, 
bewildering  alternation  of  glare  and  blackness,  of  vast 
reality  and  nothingness.  I  was  soon  glad  to  draw 
back  from  the  precipice  and  seek  the  candlelight 
within. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  I  shall  never  forget, 
if  I  live  to  a  hundred,  how  the  world  lay  at  my  feet 
one  Sunday  morning.  I  rose  very  early,  and  looked 
abroad  from  my  window,  two  stories  above  the  plat- 
form. A  dense  fog,  exactly  level  with  my  eyes,  as 
it  appeared,  roofed  in  the  whole  plain  of  the  earth;  a 
dusky  firmament  in  which  the  stars  had  hidden  them- 
selves for  the  day.  Such  is  the  account  which  an 
antediluvian  spectator  would  probably  have  given  of 
it.  This  solid  firmament  had  spaces  in  it,  however, 
through  which  gushes  of  sunlight  were  poured,  light- 
ing up  the  spires  of  white  churches,  and  clusters  of 
farm  buildings  too  small  to  be  otherwise  distinguish- 
ed ;  and  especially  the  river,  with  its  sloops  floating 
like  motes  in  the  sunbeam.  The  firmament  rose  and 
melted,  or  parted  off  into  the  likeness  of  snowy  sky- 
mountains,  and  left  the  cool  Sabbath  to  brood  bright- 
ly over  the  land.  What  human  interest  sanctifies  a 
bird's-eye  view  !  I  suppose  this  is  its  peculiar  charm, 
for  its  charm  is  found  to  deepen  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  mind.  To  an  infant,  a  champaign  of  a 
hundred  miles  is  not  so  much  as  a  yard  square  of  gay 
carpet.  To  the  rustic  it  is  less  bewitching  than  a 
paddock  with  two  cows.  To  the  philospher,  what  is 
it  not?  As  he  casts  his  eye  over  its  glittering  towns, 
its  scattered  hamlets,  its  secluded  homes,  its  moun- 
tain ranges,  church  spires,  and  untrodden  forests,  it 
is  a  picture  of  life;  an  epitome  of  the  human  uni- 
verse; the  complete  volume  of  moral  philosophy,  for 
which  he  has  sought  in  vain  in  all  libraries.  On  the 
left  horizon  are  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont, 
and  at  the  right  extremity  sparkles  the  Atlantic.  Be- 
neath lies  the  forest  where  the  deer  are  hiding  and 
the  birds  rejoicing  in  song.  Beyond  the  river  he 
sees  spread  the  rich  plains  of  (Jonuecticut ;  there, 
where  a  blue  expanse  lies  beyond  the  triple  range  of 
hills,  are  the  churches  of  religious  Massachusetts 
sending  up  their  Sabbath  psalms;  praise  which  he  is 
too  high  to  hear,  while  God  is  not  The  fields  and 
waters  seem  to  him  to-day  no  more  truly  property 
than  the  skies  which  shine  down  upon  them  ;  and  to 
think  how  some  below  are  busying  their  thoughts 
this  Sabbath-day  about  how  thev  shall  hedge  in  an- 
other fielii,  or  multiply  their  Hocks  on  yonder  mead- 
ows, gives  him  a  taste  of  the  same  pity  which  .Ipsus 
felt  in  his  solitude  when  his  followers  were  contend- 
ing about  which  should  be  ffreatcst.  It  seems  strange 
to  him  now  that  man  should  call  anvthin?  Iiin  but  the 
power  which  is  in  him,  and  which  can  create  some- 
what more  vast  and  beautiful  than  all  that  this  hori- 
zon encloses.  Here  he  gains  the  conviction,  to  he 
never  again  shaken,  that  all  that  is  real  is  ideal;  that 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  men  do  not  sprinir  up  out  of 
the  ground,  or  fly  abroad  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
or  come  showered  down  from  the  sky;  that  crood  can- 
not he  heilired  in,  nor  evil  barred  out;  even  that  licjht 
does  not  reach  the  spirit  through  tlie  eye  alone,  nor 
wisdom  through  the  medium  of  sound  or  silence  only. 
He  becomes  of  one  mind  with  the  spiritual  Berkeley, 


that  the  face  of  nature  itself,  the  very  picture  of 
woods,  and  streams,  and  meadows,  is  a  hieroglyphic 
writuig  in  the  spirit  itself,  of  which  the  retina  is  no 
interpreter,  'i'lie  proof  is  just  below  him  (at  least  it 
came  under  my  eye,)  in  the  lady  (not  American)  who, 
after  glancing  over  the  landscape,  brings  her  chair  in- 
to the  piazza,  and,  turning  her  back  to  the  champaign, 
and  her  face  to  the  wooden  walls  of  the  hotel,  begins 
the  study  this  Sunday  morning,  of  her  lapful  of  news- 
papers. What  a  sermon  is  here  preached  to  him 
at  this  moment  from  a  hackneyed  text !  To  him 
that  hath  much ;  that  hath  the  eye,  and  ear,  and 
wealth  of  the  spirit,  shall  more  be  given ;  even  a 
replenishing  of  this  spiritual  life  from  that  which 
to  others  is  formless  and  dumb;  while  from  him 
that  hath  little,  who  trusts  in  that  which  lies  about 
him  rather  than  in  that  which  lives  within  him,  shall 
be  taken  away,  by  natural  decline,  the  power  of 
perceiving  and  enjoying  what  is  within  his  own  do- 
main. To  him  who  is  already  enriched  with  large 
divine  and  human  revelations,  this  scene  is,  for  all 
its  stillness,  musical  with  divine  and  human  speech; 
while  one  who  has  been  deafened  by  the  din  of 
worldly  affairs  can  hear  nothing  in  this  mountain  sol- 
itude. 

The  march  of  the  day  over  the  valley  was  glorious, 
and  I  was  grieved  to  have  to  leave  my  window  for 
an  expedition  to  the  falls  a  few  miles  off.  The  falls 
are  really  very  fine,  or,  rather,  their  environment ;  but  I 
could  see  plenty  of  waterfalls  elsewhere,  but  nowhere 
else  such  a  mountain  platform.  However,  the  expe- 
dition was  a  good  preparation  for  the  return  to  my 
window.  The  litde  nooks  of  the  road,  crowded  with 
bilberries,  cherries,  and  alpine  plants,  and  the  quiet 
tarn,  studded  with  golden  water-lilies,  were  a  whole- 
some contrast  to  the  grandeur  of  what  we  had  left  be- 
hind us. 

On  returning,  we  found  dinner  awaiting  us,  and  al- 
so a  party  of  friends  out  of  Massachusetts,  with  whom 
we  passed  the  afternoon,  climbing  higher  and  higher 
among  the  pines,  ferns  and  blue-berries  of  the  moun- 
tain, to  get  wider  and  wider  views.  They  told  me 
that  I  saw  Albany,  but  1  was  by  no  means  sure  of 
it.  This  large  city  lay  in  the  landscape  like  an  ant- 
hill in  a  meadow.  Long  before  sunset  I  was  at  my 
window  again,  watching  the  gradual  lengthening  of 
the  shadows  and  purpling  of  the  landscape.  It  was 
more  beautiful  than  the  sunrise  of  this  morning,  and 
less  so  than  that  of  the  morrow.  Of  this  last  I  shall 
give  no  description,  for  I  would  not  weary  others 
with  what  is  most  sticred  to  me.  Suflice  it,  that  it 
gave  me  a  vivid  idea  of  the  process  of  creation, 
from  the  moment  when  all  was  without  form  and 
void,  to  that  when  light  was  commanded,  and  there 
was  lisjlit.  Here,  again,  I  was  humbled  ijy  see- 
ing what  such  things  are  to  some  who  watch  in  vain 
for  what  they  are  not  made  to  see.  A  crenUeman  and 
lady  in  the  hotel  intended  to  have  left  the  place  on 
Sunday.  Having  overslept  that  morning's  sunrise, 
and  arrived  too  late  for  that  on  Saturday,  they  were 
persuaded  to  stay  till  Monday  noon;  and  I  was  pleas- 
ed, on  rising  at  four  on  Monday  morning,  to  see 
that  they  were  in  the  piazza  below,  with  a  tele- 
scope. We  met  at  breakfast,  all  faint  with  hunger, 
of  course. 

"  Well.  Miss  M.,"  said  the  gentleman  discontent- 
edly, "I  suppose  you  were  disappointed  in  li'-."  sun- 
rise." 
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"No,  I  was  not." 

"  Why,  do  you  think  the  sun  was  any  handsomer 
here  than  at  New  York?" 

I  made  no  answer ;  for  what  could  one  say  ?  But 
he  drove  me  by  questions  to  tell  what  I  expected  to 
see  in  the  sun. 

"I  did  not  expect  to  see  the  sun  green  or  blue." 

"What  did  you  expect,  then?" 

I  was  obliged  to  explain  that  it  was  the  effect  of 
the  sun  upon  the  landscape  that  I  had  been  looking 
for. 

"  Upon  the  landscape !  Oh !  but  we  saw  that  yes- 
terday." 

The  gentleman  was  perfectly  serious ;  quite  earnest 
in  all  this.  When  we  were  departing,  a  foreign  tour- 
ist was  heard  to  complain  of  the  high  charges  !  High 
charges !  As  if  we  were  to  be  supplied  for  nothino- 
on  a  perch  where  the  wonder  is  if  any  but  the  young 
ravens  get  fed !  When  I  considered  what  a  drawback 
it  is  in  visiting  mountain-tops,  that  one  is  driven  down 
again  almost  immediately  by  one's  bodily  wants,  1 
was  ready  to  thank  the  people  devoutly  for  harboring 
us  on  any  terms,  so  that  we  might  think  out  our 
thoughts,  and  compose  our  emotions,  and  take  our 
fill  of  that  portion  of  our  universal  and  eternal  inher- 
itance. Miss  Mhrtineau. 


A  gentleman,  who  has  been  traveling  in  Europe,  has  handed 
us  the  following  pieces,  which  were  given  him  by  a  lady  of  Flor- 
ence, for  whom  they  were  written.  Both  of  them  are  exceed- 
ingly pretty.  That  of  Mr.  Willis  has  been  frequently  publish- 
ed ;  but  Mr.  Wilde's  has  never  appeared  in  print 

[Louisville  Journal. 

BY    N.    P.    WILLIS. 

They  may  talk  of  love  in  a  cottage, 

And  bowers  of  the  trellised  vine, 
Of  nature  bewitchingly  simple. 

And  milk-maids  half  divine; 
They  may  talk  of  the  pleasure  of  sleeping 

'Neath  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree, 
Of  a  walk  with  a  nymph  in  the  morning 

Who  trips  with  a  footstep  free  ; 

But  give  me  a  sly  flirtation 

By  the  light  of  a  chandelier, 
With  music  to  play  in  the  pauses, 

And  nobody  over  near; 
Or  give  me  a  seat  on  the  sofa. 

With  a  glass  of  especial  wine, 
And  mamma  too  blind  to  discover 

The  small  white  hand  in  mine. 

Your  love  in  a  cottage  grows  hungry, 

Your  vine  is  a  nest  for  flies. 
Simplicity  cuts  the  graces. 

And  milk-maids  talk  of  pies. 
You  sink  to  your  shady  slumber, 

And  wake  with  a  bug  in  your  ear, 
And  your  nymph  that  walks  in  the  morning 

Is  shod  like  a  mountaineer. 

True  Love  is  at  home  on  a  carpet. 

And  mightily  likes  his  ease, 
Tnie  Love  has  an  eye  for  a  capon. 

And  would  starve  'mid  your  shady  trees ; 
His  wing  is  the  fan  of  a  lady. 

His  foot's  an  invisible  thing. 
His  arrow  is  tipped  with  a  jewel. 

And  shot  from  a  silver  string. 


COMMENT    BY    THE    HON.    R.    H.    WILDE. 

You  may  talk  of  your  sly  flirtation, 

By  the  light  of  a  chandelier, 
With  music  to  play  in  the  pauses. 

And  nobody  over  near  ; 
Or  boast  of  your  seat  on  the  sofa, 

With  a  glass  of  especial  wine, 
And  mamma  too  blind  to  discover 

The  small  white  hand  in  thine. 

But  the  green  sward  give  me,  and  the  river. 

The  soul-shine  of  love-lit  eyes, 
A  breeze  and  the  aspen  leaPs  quiver, 

A  sun-set,  and  Georgian  skies. 
Or  give  me  the  moon  for  an  astral. 

The  stars  for  a  chandelier. 
And  a  maiden  to  warble  a  pastoral 

With  a  musical  voice  on  my  ear. 

Your  vision  with  wine  being  doubled. 

You  take  twice  the  liberties  due. 
And  early  next  morning  are  troubled. 

With  "  PARSON  or  pistols  for  two:" 
Unfit  for  this  world  or  the  other. 

You're  forced  to  be  married  or  killed : 
The  lady  you  choose,  or  her  brother, 

And  a  grave,  or  a  paragraph's  filled. 

True  Love  is  at  home  among  flowers. 

And  if  he  would  dine  at  his  ease, 
A  capon's  as  good  in  his  bowers 

As  in  rooms  heated  ninety  degrees : 
O'er  sighs  intermingled  he  hovers. 

He  foots  it  as  light  as  he  flies. 
His  dreams,  the  glances  of  lovers. 

Are  shot  to  the  heart  from  the  skies. 


TO  AN  ABSENT  SISTER.-Mrs.  S.  Omood. 

MiNs  own  dear  sister,  wheresoe'er  I  go, 

I  hear  thy  voice  melodiously  low, 

Thine  eyes— thy  soft,  dark,  eloquent,  loving  eye«— 

Before  me,  in  remembered  beauty,  rise. 

Doth  Nature  robe  her  form  in  rich  array, 
Wreathing  her  brow  with  stars  for  jewels  rare. 

Zoning  her  waist  with  the  wild  rose  of  May, 
And  broidering  all  her  vest  with  blossoms  fair  1 

Do  her  sweet  tones,  sweet  as  thine  own  the  while. 
Forth  from  my  home  my  willing  feet  allure, 

To  wander  in  the  warm  light  of  her  smile, 
And  bare  my  forehead  to  her  breathing  pure? 

I  sigh  and  think  if  thou  wert  with  me  now, 
Exulting  in  thy  youth  and  health  and  glee, 

How  wouldst  thou  toss  the  ringlets  from  thy  brow, 
And  join  in  all  her  joyous  revelry! 

How  would  thy  heart's  enthusiastick  pulses  beat  I 
ITiy  voice,  with  all  its  wealth  of  musick,  rise, 

Her  ever-changing  melody  to  meet — 
Love  in  thy  soul  and  rapture  in  thine  eyes  I 

Oh!  sweetest,  loveliest,  would  that  thou  wert  heral 
Heaven  loses  half  her  holy  hght  to  me, 

Earth  is  ungraced,  with  all  her  springtide  year, 
And  life  itself  worth  little  inthout  th«e  I 
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AUBdRN. 

The  engraving  on  the  opposite  page,  represents 
one  of  tlie  most  flourishing  townships  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  New  York. 

Auburn  is  situated  in  the  old  military  tract,  on  the 
Owasco  outlet,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
the  Owasco  kke,  and  is  on  the  great  western  turn- 
pike, 169  miles  west  of  Albany.  It  was  first  settled 
in  1793,  by  Col.  John  L.  Hardenbergh — and  was 
for  many  years  known  as  "  Hardenbergh's  Cor- 
ners." 

The  postofRce  was  first  established  here  about 
the  year  1800 — the  mails  arriving  only  once  a  fort- 
night. In  two  or  three  years,  this  was  changed 
to  once  a  week — During  the  war,  I,i  once  a  day 
— and  now,  the  mails  constantly  arriving  at,  and 
departing  from  the  postoHice,  are  almost  without 
number.  In  1805,  IJr.  Crosset  gave  the  village  the 
name  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been  known. 
At  that  time,  it  consisted  of  but  a  few  log  dwel- 
lings, a  store  or  so,  a  gristmill,  &c.,  all  situated 
near  the  bank  of  the  creek,  not  far  from  the  spot 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  extensive  flouring 
establishment  of  Messrs  Leonard  &;  Warden.  In 
this  year,  the  act  was  passed  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  decide  as  to  the  location  of  the  county 
buildings,  which  at  length  decided  in  favour  of  Au- 
burn. In  1807,  the  building  of  the  courthouse  was 
commenced — and  the  county  courts  were  removed 
to  this  place  from  Aurora.  Thus  the  village  had 
become  the  county  town — and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, It  was  i^oon  honoured  with  a  newspaper. 
The  "  Western  Federalist"  was  started  by  H.  &  J. 
Pace  in  1808,  and  was  continued  by  them  till  1816. 
But  it  had  a  good  eflect  all  the  time  in  giving  the 
infant  village  a  name  abroad — and  accordingly  we  find 
its  condition  constantly  improving.  The  courthouse, 
clerk's  ofKce,  and  several  frame  houses  had  by 
this  time  been  erected;  and  in  1811,  we  find  the 
late  unobtrusive  settlement  had  increased  to  quite 
a  goodly  village.  At  this  time,  it  was  supposed  to 
contain  not  far  from  300  inhabitants  ;  the  courthouse 
was  at  this  time  the  only  publick  building  in  the  vil- 
age,  and  even  this  was  still  in  an  unfinished  state. 
Exertions  were  made  to  erect  an  Episcopal  church, 
and  during  this  year,  the  neat  little  edifice  (destroy- 
ed by  fire  in  1832)  was  commenced:  So  also  was 
commenced  the  old  academy — a  brick  three-story 
building,  which  too,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1816. 
Nor  were  these  improvements  confined  to  one  class  or 
to  only  one  sect  of  the  people — for  in  the  same  year, 
we  find  the  few  Presbyterians  then  in  the  place, 
meeting  to  form  a  society  of  that  denomination. 

The  great  epidemick,  which  inl 81 3  raged  so  gen- 
erally throughout  the  country,  marked  many  a  vic- 
tim among  the  citizens  of  Auburn — mostly,  however, 
of  the  intemperate  class. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  the  village  of  Au- 
burn was  incorporated  on  the  18th  of  April,  1815 — 
at  which  time  it  contained  about  1000  inhabitants. 
From  this  time  its  improvements  became  more  rapid 
and  uniform  ;  the  streets,  which  had  formerly  been 
nothing  but  mud  and  hills,  were  now,  for  the  first 
time,  sought  to  be  improved  ;  walks  were  put  down 
on  the  principal  streets  ;  and  in  a  short  time,  people, 
with  good  care,  might  pass  from  one  end  of  the  vil- 
lage to  the  other  without  running  much  risk  of  being 


lost  in  the  mud — an  attempt  which  had  hitherto 
been  proved  to  be  somewhat  hazardous.  In  this 
year,  the  first  fire  company  was  formed. 

In  1816,  after  the  relative  advantages  of  the  sever 
al  villages  of  the  western  district,  had  been  canvass- 
ed by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  state,  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  location  for  a  state 
prison  for  said  district,  the  choice  was  decided  in 
favour  of  .\uburn.  The  prison  was  accordingly  com- 
menced—and has  now  long  been  admired  as  a  mod- 
el, both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

During  the  same  year,  the  first  Presbyterian  So- 
ciety laid  the  foundation  of  their  meeting-house  on 
North  street ;  which  house  was  dedicated  on  the 
6th  of  March  the  following  year.  In  June,  the  "  Au- 
burn Gazette,"  (afterward  "  Cayuga  Republican,") 
was  commenced  by  Skinner  &  Crosby — and  in  Sep- 
tember, the  "  Advocate  of  the  People"  was  pub- 
lished by  H.   C  Southwick. 

At  this  time,  the  bank  of  Auburn  was  chartered — 
capital  stock,  $200,000.  In  1818,  their  present 
banking-house  was  erected. 

In  April,  1817,  the  village  contained  1506  inhab- 
itants— 148  dwelling-houses — 20  stores,  and  40 
mechanick  shops.  In  September,  1828,  its  inhabi- 
tants numbered  2047 — showing  an  increase  of  548 
in  seventeen  months. 

The  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  (the  situation 
of  which  is  now  very  flourishing)  was  established 
by  the  synod  of  Geneva  in  1819,  incorporated  in 
1820,  and   went   into  operation   in  1821, 

During  the  same  year,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Society  was  organized.  Their  house  on  Chapel 
street  was  soon  after  erected  ;  this  has  since  been 
sold  to  the  Roman  Catholicks.  The  stone  chapel, 
belonging  to,  and  now  occupied  by  this  society,  on 
North  street,  was  erected  in  1833.  In  1824,  the 
"  Free  Press"  was  commenced  by  Richard  Oliphan  ; 
which,  after  having  been  continued  till  1833,  by 
uniting  with  the  Republican,  gave  rise  to  the  Auburn 
Journal. 

In  1825,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  2982  ;  in 
1833,  3368,  and  in  1836,  it  is  probably  not  far  from 
6,500.  In  1825,  the  Baptist  Society  was  organized  ; 
and  in  1829,  they  erected  their  house  on  South 
street,  (since  sold  to  the  Universalisls,)  and  in  1834, 
erected  their  house  on  Genesee  street.  In  1827, 
the  "  Gospel  Messenger,"  an  Episcopal  publication,) 
was  commenced  by  Rev.  Dr.  Rudd.  In  1829,  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Society  was  organized  ;  and 
soon  they  laid  the  foundation  of  their  house  on  South 
street  also. 

The  Auburn  Musical  Association  was  formed  in 
1830 — -and  we  believe  is  at  this  time  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  In  1833,  the  Universalist  Society  was 
organized  ;  and  in  1834,  the  Catholicks  fitted  up  their 
church  on  Chapel  street.  About  nine  years  since, 
great  and  lasting  improvements  were  commenced  in 
the  appearance  of  the  streets.  Hills  were  reduced — 
valleys  raised — and  all  so  nearly  brought  upon  a 
level  as  to  entirely  alter  the  general  contour  of  the 
village.  In  addition  to  this,  after  these  improve- 
ments were  completed,  the  principal  streets  passed 
through  an  almost  universal  operation  of  M'Adami- 
zation — whichrenders  them  at  once  agreeable  prom- 
enades, at  most  times  wearing  the  same  appearance 
of  neatness  and  cheerfulness.     The  new  county  jail 
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was  erecled  in  1833  at  an  expense  of  $8,000.  It 
is  ot'liniestone,  72  by  45feet,  three  stories  high  — the 
prison  portion  being  entirely  fireproof.  It  contains 
14  cells,  besides  workshops,  &c.,  in  the  third  story. 

In  this  year,  the  Cayuga  county  bank  was  char- 
tered— capital  slock  $250,000 — and  in  1834,  erected 
their  splendid  banking-house.  In  1833,  the  ''  Cayuga 
Democrat"  was  commenced  by  F.  Prince — and  was 
discontinued  in  March,  1835.  The  Young  Men's 
Association  was  formed  two  years  ago.  It  has  nearly 
one  hundred  members — and  its  reading-room  is  well 
furni'rhed  with  the  best  foreign  and  American  per- 
iodical, literature,  &c.     Success  attend  it. 

It  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  us  in  this  article  and 
at  this  time  to  detail  as  fully  as  we  could  wish  all  the 
sources  of  prosperity  which  are  daily  opening  upon 
Auburn,  and  which  bid  fair  to  place  her  in  the  same 
rank  with  the  most  flourishing  places  in  the  interiour 
of  the  state.  A  correspondent  remarks  that  "  the 
Auburn  and  Oswego  canal  is  going  on  vigorously, 
and  will  be  completed  either  this  autumn  or  early 
next  spring.  The  capital  of  the  company  has  been 
doubled  ;  it  is  now  $200,000.  This  work  will  give 
our  village  water-power  to  an  almost  unlimited  ex- 
tent ;  and  in  connexion  with  present  advantages, 
will  place  us  on  an  equal  footing,  at  least  in  this  re- 
spect, to  any  other  place  in  the  state. 

The  Auburn  and  Syracuse  railroad  is  now  under 
contract  the  whole  distance,  and  most  of  it  is  rapidly 
progressing.  Next  year  it  will  be  ready  for  travel, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  Syracuse,  Utica,  and 
Schenectady  railroads,  will  place  Auburn  within  six 
or  eight  hours  travel  of  Albany,  or  about  sixteen  or 
eighteen  of  New  York. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  for  the  Auburn  and 
Ithaca  railroad  :  this  is  to  pass  for  about  forty  miles 
through  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  sections  of  the 
state,  connecting  at  Ithaca  with  the  Ithaca  and  Oswe- 
go, and  with  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad  ;  thus 
opening  to  our  citizens  a  direct  and  speedy  commu- 
nication with  the  coal-districts  of  Pennsylvania  on 
the  south,  as  well  as  with  the  still  unexplored  re- 
gions of  the  west. 

The  Auburn  and  Rochester  railroad,  the  stock  for 
■which  is  *>',000,000,  will  open  many  advantages 
in  that  direction  ;  thus  placing  Auburn  in  one  of 
the  most  advantageous  situations,  (so  far  as  rapid 
communication  with  other  places  is  concerned,)  not 
to  be  surpassed  by  any  other  town  in  the  state.  As 
to  health,  and  general  prosperity,  it  is  unrivalled. 

During  the  present  year,  the  new  act  of  incorpora- 
tion has  taken  effect,  greatly  enlarging  the  limits  of 
the  village,  as  well  as  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
trustees  more  power  than  they  possessed  under  the 
old  charter.  'I'he  trustees  elected  last  spring  have 
entered  upcm  the  duties  of  their  station  with  a  zeal 
in  every  respect  honourable  to  the  village — and  are, 
at  this  time,  engaged  in  prosecuting  improvements, 
which  will  prove  a  lasting  honour  to  the  place.  The 
streets  (or  those  not  already  done)  are  being  graded 
and  Mc.\damized,  supplied  with  lamps,  &c.,  an  ef- 
ficient night-watch  established,  and  steps  taken  to 
advance  the  health  and  beautv  of  Auburn  ;  and  con- 
sequently the  value  of  property. 


Riches  cannot  purchase  mental  endoivments. 
Imitate  a  good  man,  but  never  counterfeit  him. 


NAVAL  REMINISCENCE. 

The  capture  of  the  U.  S.  frigate  President,  by  a 
British  squadron  ofl'  Long  Island,  near  the  close 
of  the  last  war,  was  marked  by  many  interesting 
circumstances  which  have  been  communicated  to  us 
by  an  eye  witness. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  President  sustained 
considerable  injury  by  striking  on  the  bar  near 
Sandy  Hook,  on  the  night  she  put  to  sea,  which 
greatly  impeded  her  sailing.  This  incident,  and 
the  delay  occasioned  by  it,  rendered  it  very  doubt- 
ful whether  she  would  be  able  to  elude  the  enemy's 
vigilance,  who  were  known  to  have  a  force  of  three 
frigates  and  a  64  gun  ship  cruizing  along  the  coast. 
As  the  day  dawned,  the  apprehensions  of  Commo- 
dore Decatur  were  realized.  The  whole  of  the  ene- 
my's squadron  was  in  sight,  and  at  no  great  distance, 
and  in  a  brief  interval  their  clouds  of  canvass  were 
seen  raised  to  the  breeze,  in  eager  pursuit.  The 
largest  of  the  frigates,  the  Endymion,  a  sliip  of 
equal  size  and  force  with  the  President,  took  the 
lead  in  the  chase,  and  it  was  very  apparent  that  her 
superiour  sailing  would  render  all  hope  of  escape 
from  her  futile.  Not  that  tliere  was  any  disincli- 
nation to  try  the  issue  of  a  brush  with  her  single- 
handed  ;  on  the  contrary,  such  was  the  confidence 
in  our  naval  superiority,  and  in  the  hero  who  com- 
manded, that  every  heart  would  have  exulted  at 
the  thought  of  such  an  encounter,  without  a  fear 
of  its  consequences.  But  Decatur  saw  that  if  he 
commenced  an  engagement  with  the  End)'niion,  it 
would  hardly  be  decided  before  the  ships  would  ar- 
rive, and  determine  the  result  against  him.  The 
chase  continued  fresh  and  animated  until  after  sun- 
set, when  the  enemy's  ship  having  arrived  within 
gun-shot,  began  to  pour  in  a  well-directed  tire. 
At  this  moment,  Decatur  conceived  a  plan,  which, 
with  his  characteristick  decision  he  determined  to 
carry,  if  possible,  into  execution.  It  was  to  run  the 
President  alongside  of  the  Endymion,  carry  her  by 
boarding,  escape  by  her  superiour  sailing,  and  leave 
his  own  crippled  vessel  a  prey  to  the  enemy. 

The  conception  was  worthy  of  the  hero,  and  was 
hailed  with  three  enthusiaslick  cheers  by  the  crew, 
when  communicated  to  them.  Orders  were  prompt- 
ly given  to  wear  ship  for  the  purpose,  but  the  ene- 
my took  the  alarm,  and  stood  off,  thus  frustrating  the 
intrepid  manoeuvre. 

No  alternative  was  now  left  but  to  fight  the 
Endymion  at  her  own  distance,  and  matters  soon 
wore  a  icrrifick  aspect.  A  ruiming  fire  commenced 
on  both  sides,  which  was  fatal  to  many  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  President.  Mr.  Babbitt,  the  first-lieu- 
tenant, was  killed  early  in  the  action,  and  Lieutenant 
Hamilton  was  soon  after  cut  in  two  by  an  18  jjound 
shot.  This  amiable  officer  shook  hands  and  took 
leave  of  a  friend,  as  he  departed  to  his  station,  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  when  that  friend  was  hastening  to 
the  quarter-deck  to  make  a  report  to  the  commodore, 
he  met  his  faithful  servant,  who  exclaimed  in  a  toneol 
anguish  :  "  Oh,  sir,  poor  Mr.  Hamilton  is  just  killed." 

Meanwhile,  the  contest  which  had  raged  fiercely 
for  more  than  an  hour,  began  to  abate,  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  and  it  was  very  evident  that  they  were 
unable  to  continue  it  much  longer.  As  their  fire  ceas 
ed,  Lieut.  Howell  observed  to  a  midshipman,  who 
was  standing  by  his  side,   "  Well,    we  have  flogged 
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that  fellow  after  all ;  he  can  fight  no  longer."  He 
had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  a  gun  tlash- 
ed,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  No,  he  is  firing  yet."  The 
mi<lshipinan  moved  to  look  as  he  spoke,  but  hearing 
a  groan  at  the  moment,  he  turned  round,  and  the  gal- 
lant Howell  was  lying  on  the  deck  in  the  convul- 
sions of  death.  That  very  flash  was  but  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  fatal  shot  which  struck  him  while  he 
was  speaking.  The  midshipman  found  that  he  had 
himself  narrowly  escaped  the  same  shot,  it  having 
carried  away  a  part  of  the  hilt  of  his  own  dirk,  which 
was  hanging  by  his  side. 

By  this  lime  the  Pomona  and  Tenedos  frigates 
having  come  up,  had  taken  their  position  to  pour  in 
upon  the  President  their  murderous  broadsides,  and 
further  resistance  to  such  unequal  odds  seemed  mad- 
ness. Painful  as  the  necessity  was,  it  now  seemed 
imperious,  and  Decatur  gave  order  for  the  flag  to 
be  struck. 

Though  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  the 
sun  rose  the  next  morning  with  a  mild  and  vivifying 
radiance.  The  hostile  attitude  of  the  parties  having 
been  changed  by  the  result  into  the  relation  of  vic- 
tors and  vanquished,  it  now  only  remained  to  the 
rictors  to  nrike  the  necessary  preparations  to  trans- 
port  their  prize   to   Bermuda. 

On  Connnodore  Decatur,  however,  and  the  sur- 
vivors was  devolved  the  sad  duty  of  consigning  to 
their  graves,  the  remains  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  bloody  contest.  The  bodies  of  Lieutenants 
Babbitt,  Hamilton  and  Howell,  wrapped  in  tarry 
sheets,  were  borne  to  the  ship's  side,  and  prepared 
to  be  consigned  to  the  depths  below.  Around 
stood  the  silent  group,  attended  by  a  detachment  of 
British  marines,  who  were  deputed  to  pay  them  the 
closing  honours  of  war.  The  Episcopal  burial  ser- 
vice was  read  in  an  impressive  manner  by  Decatur, 
and  as  he  pronounced  the  words,  "  We  commit  these 
bodies  to  the  deep,"  the  marines  fired  their  funeral 
knell,  and  they  were  simultaneously  launched  into 
the  ocean. 

One  sudden  plunge — the  scene  was  o'er; 
The  sea  rolled  on  as  it  rolled  before. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  when  the 
prize-crew  was  sent  on  board  the  President,  from 
the  squadron,  inquiry  was  immediately  made  by  a 
British  officer,  if  I.,ieutenant  Babbitt  was  on  board, 
and  well.  When  told  of  his  death,  he  was  great- 
ly aflected.  and  observed  that  he  had  been  a  few 
months  before  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  United  States, 
and  stationed  in  the  village  where  the  family  resi- 
ded with  whom  Mr.  Babbitt  expected  to  be  allied  by 
marriage,  and  that  he  had  given  them  a  pledge  on 
his  departure,  that  if  ever  the  chances  of  war  should 
place  Mr.  B.  within  his  reach,  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  such  servitude. 

Notwith.standing  the  favourable  opportunity  afTord- 
ed  by  the  weather  to  repair  the  President,  and  put 
her  in  a  condition  to  reach  Bermuda  in  safety,  not 
a  shot-hole  was  stopped  up  the  next  day,  and  she  re- 
mained as  she  was  when  the  last  gun  was  fired. 
Tliiit  nii;ht  the  spirit  of  the  storm  was  visible  on  the 
face  of  the  waters,  and  ere  midniffht,  the  winds  and 
waves  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  an  efl'ort  to 
complete  tlie  work  of  destruction.  A  tempest  of  the 
most  appalling  description  sprang  up,  to  which  the 
terrours  of  the  battle  were  as  nothing.  The  ship  roll- 


ed and  plunged,  and  every  succeeding  plunge  was 
supposed  to  be  llie  last.  The  idea  that  such  a  shat- 
tered vessel,  pierced  by  a  hundred  balls,  and  leak- 
ing dreadfully,  could  survive  the  fury  of  the  storm, 
seemed  to  all  incredible.  The  American  officers 
were  placed  in  the  ward-room,  where  they  remained 
the  whole  night  in  that  state  of  exciting  and  fearful 
suspense  which  the  danger  of  their  situation  was 
likely  to  produce.  The  word  passed  repeatedly 
from  one  to  another,  that  she  was  gone,  and  all  im- 
mediately prepared  to  meet  their  impending  fate  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  Providence  had  ordained  other- 
wise ;  and  with  the  return  of  the  morning  came  new 
hope.  The  violence  of  the  gale  did  not  abate,  how- 
ever, until  evening,  and  when  it  subsided,  not  one  of 
the  other  ships  was  any  where  to  be  seen.  A  plan 
was  therefore  formed  by  the  prisoners  to  rise  upon 
the  prize-crew  and  recapture  the  frigate,  which  was 
defeated  oidy  by  the  premature  disclosure  of  it  by  a 
drunken  marine.  Being  ordered  below  for  some  in- 
solence, he  muttered  something  that  alarmed  the 
British  officer,  who  exercised  such  vigilance  after- 
ward that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  carry  the 
scheme  into  execution  with  any  prospect  of  success. 

N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Com. 


Wild-Orange  Groves. — Nothing  can  be  more 
gladdening  to  the  traveller,  when  passing  through 
the  uninhabited  woods  of  East  Florida,  than  the 
wild-orange  groves  which  he  sometimes  meets  with. 
As  1  approached  them,  the  rich  perfume  of  the  blos- 
soms, the  golden  hue  of  the  fruits,  that  hung  on  every 
twig,  and  lay  scattered  on  the  ground,  and  the  deep 
green  of  the  glossv  leaves,  never  failed  to  produce 
the  most  pleasing  efi'ecton  my  mind.  Not  a  branch 
has  suflered  from  the  pruning  knife,  and  the  grace- 
ful form  of  the  trees  retains  the  elegance  it  received 
from  nature.  Raising  their  tops  into  the  open  air, 
they  allow  the  uppermost  blossoms  and  fruits  to  re- 
ceive the  unbroken  rays  of  the  sun,  which  one  might 
be  tempted  to  think  are  conveyed  from  flower  to 
flower,  and  irom  frjit  to  fruit,  so  rich  and  balmy  are 
all.  The  pulp  of  these  fruits  quenches  your  thirst 
at  once,  and  the  very  air  you  breathe  in  such  a  place 
refreshes  and  reinvigorates  you.  I  have  passed 
through  groves  of  these  orange-trees  full  a  mile  in 
extent.  Their  occurrence  is  a  sure  indication  of 
good  land,  which  in  the  southeastern  portion  ol'  that 
country  is  rather  scarce.  The  Seminole  Indians  and 
poorer  squatters  feed  their  horses  on  oranges,  which 
these  animals  seem  to  eat  with  much  relish.  The 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  wild-orange  grove  is  of  soine 
importance  to  the  planters,  who  have  the  fruits  col- 
lected and  squeezed  in  a  horse-mill.  The  juice  is 
barrelled  and  sent  to  dilFerent  markets,  being  in  re- 
quest as  an  intrredient  in  cooling  drinks.  The 
straight  young  shoots  are  cut  and  shipped  in  bundles, 
to  be  used  as  walking  sticks. 


They  err  wlio  deem  love's  brightest  hour 
In  blooming  youth  is  known; 

Its  purest,  tenderesl,  holiest  power 
In  latter  lite  is  shown  : 

When  passions  eliaslened  and  subdued, 
To  nper  years  are  2iven, 

And  earth  and  earthly  things  are  viewed 

In  liglit  that  break?  Irom  Heaven. 
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HOMER  VILLAGE. 

This  place  derives  its  name  from  the  town  in 
which  it  is  situated.  The  towns,  generally,  on  what 
was  called  "  the  military  tract"  in  this  part  of  our 
state,  when  originally  surveyed,  received  the  names 
of  distinguished  ancients ;  the  subdivisions  have 
mostly  been  named  in  honour  of  Americans. 

This  village  began  to  be  settled  in  1796  by  people 
from  New  England.  There  were  a  few  families 
who  had  previously  settled  in  other  parts  of  the 
town.  The  first  house  (a  log-house,)  was  built  in 
that  year  by  James  Moore ;  others  were  shortly 
after  erected.  The  first  frame  house  was  put  up  in 
1799  by  Major  E.  Stimson  on  the  ground  now  occu- 
pied by  the  third  house  (two  stories  high,  four  chim- 
neys,) from  the  left  one,  see  cut.  The  inhabitants 
had  then  to  go  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  get  their  mil- 
ling done.  A  grist-mill  was  ere  long  built,  and  was 
considered  a  very  important  acquisition  to  the  settle- 
ment. It  served  the  people  for  a  mill  and  also  for  a 
place  to  hold  religious  meetings,  until  they  could 
erect  a  house  large  enough  for  that  purpose.  The 
first  sermon  preached  in  this  town  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hillyer  of  New  Jersey,  about  the  year 
1794,  at  the  raising  of  a  log  barn  on  the  hill  east  of 
the  village.-  The  reverend  gentleman  was  on  an 
exploring  tour  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  a  lot  of 
land  of  which  he  was  the  owner,  and  which  is  still 
called  by  his  name  ;  falling  in  company  with  the 
men  who  were  erecting  the  barn,  while  there  he 
preached  to  them,  standing  by  the  side  of  a  tree,  his 
auditors  being  seated  about  him  in  the  form  of  a 
kind  of  semicircle.  The  tree  was  marked  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  a  knowledge  of  the  location 
of  the  event.  Subsequently  the  tree  was  cut  down 
by  an  owner  who  considered  it  of  more  value  to 
him,  to  use  it  for  timber  or  fuel,  than  to  let  it  stand 
as  a  memento  of  past  events. 

From  the  first  settlement  of  this  place,  it  has  con- 
tinued to  increase  gradually  in  population  and  busi- 
ness. New  acces.sions  have  been  made  yearly  by 
emigrants  from  Massachusets  and  Connecticut,  and 
some  from  the  eastern  part  of  this  state.  It  was  with 
muih  difficulty  that  they  made  their  way  through 
the  wilderness  to  this  then  new  settlement.  The 
early  settlers  were  industrious,  frugal,  and  moral ; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  them,  religious  people,  who 
were  proverbial  for  their  friendly  intercourse,  and 
acts  of  kindness  and  hospitality  to  each  other  and 
to  "  new  comers."  Several  of  the  first  inhabitants 
have  remarked  to  me,  that,-  notwithstanding  the  de- 
privations they  had  to  endure,  those  were  happy 
days.  Under  God,  we  are  indebted  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  those  Pilgrims  for  the  distinguished,  reli- 
gious, moral,  and  iutellectual  privileges,  which,  as  a 
people,  we  now  enjoy,  and  for  the  good  order  that 
prevails  throughout  our  community. 

Homer  village  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  very 
rich  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Tioughnioya.  The 
west  branch  of  this  stream  passes  through  the  vil- 
lage, and  adds  much  to  its  beauty  and  business. 
The  village  extends  from  north  to  south  about  a 
mile  ;  its  principal  (Main)  street  passes  through  the 
length  of  it,  running  a  south-westerly  direction,  and 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  lined  on  either  side  with 
shade-trees,  and  through  the  whole  distance  with 
flagged  side-walks.  This  street  is  intersected  by 
others  at  right  angles,  the  side-walks  of  which  are 


also  flagged.  The  houses  generally  exhibit  in 
structure  and  finish,  architectural  neatness  and 
taste  ;  some  of  them  are  quite  elegant. 

In  the  centre  of  the  village  is  the  green,  containing 
six  acres  of  land,  and  enclosed  with  a  neat  and  du- 
rable fence.  Here  the  publick  buildings  are  situa- 
ted, standing  in  a  direct  line,  and  make  a  very  at- 
tractive and  commanding  appearance.  First  in 
order  on  the  north,  is  the  Episcopal  church  ;  (see 
cut)  second,  Cortland  academy ;  third,  the  Congre- 
gational church  ;  fourth,  the  old  academy,  now  the 
Methodist  church.  A  view  of  this,  in  the  cut,  is 
obstructed  by  Mechanicks'  Hall,  its  steeple  appear 
ing  to  stand  on  the  ridge  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall ; 
and  fifth,  the  Baptist  church.  From  the  high  ground 
in  the  vicinity,  the  village  exhibits  to  its  beholder 
an  air  of  neatness  and  unostentatious  elegance,  not 
surpassed  by  any  village  in  western  New  York. 

The  inhabitants  are  generally  New  Englanders 
and  their  immediate  descendants,  and  evince  some 
of  the  peculiar  characteristicks  of  the  people  ia 
their  "  father  land."  The  population  of  the  village 
is  eleven  hundred,  and  has  increased  during  the  last 
ten  years  at  a  ratio  that  will  double  every  ten  years. 
The  village  was  incorporated  in  1835,  and  includes 
the  whole  of  lot  No.  45,  in  the  old  township  of 
Homer. 

The  Homer  cotton  factory  does  an  extensive 
business,  and  manufactures  large  quantities  of  cloth 
for  calico-printers.  The  capital  invested  is  $40,000 
and  is  owned  almost  exclusively  by  persons  residing 
in  the  village  and  vicinity. 

Other  manufactures  are  prosecuted  to  considerable 
extent.  Flour,  linseed  oil,  leather,  shoes,  woollen 
cloth,  axes,  scythes,  edge  tools,  stone-ware,  ploughs, 
castings  of  various  kinds,  tin-ware,  carriages,  fur- 
niture, combs,  bread,  crackers,  &c.  &c.  There  is 
no  distillery  in  the  town  ;  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  temperance  reform  there  were  five  or 
six.  There  is  one  brewery.  A  great  amount  of 
business  is  done  by  the  merchants.  There  are  now 
in  the  village  three  clergymen,  five  lawyers,  and 
four  physicians.  There  are  three  public  and  two 
private  schools,  where  the  common  branches  of  ed- 
ucation are  taught. 

Cortland  academy  has  been  for  some  time  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  institutions  of  the  kind  in 
the  state.  It  has  six  teachers,  (four  gentlemen  and 
two  ladies)  and  as  many  departments.  The  course 
of  study  pursued  in  this  institution  is  designed  to 
present  a  thorough  preparation  for  admission  to  col- 
lege, and  for  active  business  in  the  various  spheres 
in  which  the  youth  of  our  country  are  called  to  act. 
It  is  furnished  with  a  valuable  philosophical  and 
chymical  apparatus,  an  extensive  and  valuable  cabi- 
net of  minerals  and  geological  specimens,  and  a 
library.  Lectures  are  delivered  on  chymistry,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  and  geology.  The  healthful  situa- 
tion of  the  institution,  the  very  few  inducements  to 
vice,  the  moral  character  of  the  community,  and 
the  assiduous  attention  of  the  teachers  to  the  duties 
devolving  on  them,  exert  a  very  favourable  and  man- 
ifest influence  over  the  habits  of  the  students. 
This  institution  was  founded  February  2,  1819. 
The  whole  number  of  students  who  attended  during 
the  year  ending  December  1836,  was  366 — males 
211,  females  155.  S.  B.  Woolworth  A.M.  prin- 
cipal. S.  S.  B. 
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WEST  BLOOMFIELD,  ONTARIO  COUNTS,  N.  Y. 

West   Bloomfiei.d   is   sitiMted   in   the    western 
part  of  Ontario  county,  New  Yoik,  and  on  llie  Teat 
road  from  Albany  to  IJuffaio.      The  town  was  settled 
l)y  einiuraiits   from    New  Enjiland   in  1791.      About 
this  time  a  great  part  of  the  town  was  bought  for  less 
than  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.     The  land  is  gene- 
rally high  and  rolling,  and  the  town  jieeuliarlv  ])leasant 
and  healthy.    The  soil  is  very  good  and  well  ad:i])ted 
to  raising  wheal,  of  which  great  quantities  are  anim- 
ally   floured   and  sent    to  market.      Bv   raising    this 
valuable  article,  and  by  the  increase  in  tlie  value  of 
land,  the    farmers  have   generally   become  wealthy. 
Instead  of  the   land    being   now  sold  for  twentv-five 
cerjts  an  acre,  the  farms    at  this   time,  including  the 
buildings,  are  worlh  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars 
per  acre.     They  are  usually  large  and  some  of  ihem 
very  fine.      The  people  in    general  are  industrious, 
intelligent   and   mural.     The   principal  religious  de- 
nominations are  Congregalionalists,  Baptists,  Meiho- 
dists  and  Christians.     Their  houses  of  publick  wor- 
ship are  seen  in  the  annexed  view.     Commencing  at 
the  east  end  of  the  village,  the  first  is  the  Methodist 
Chapel ;  the  second  is  the  house  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  ;  the  third  is  iliat  of  the  Seccnid 
Congregational   Church    connected    with  the    First 
Society.     The  fourth  is  the  Baptist  house,  which  is 
not   yet   completed.     The   cupola  of  the   Christian 
house  is  seen  over  the  hill  south.   Each  congregation 
has  a  minister  settled,  or  residing  among  them. 

West  Blijomjield  Araderny. — In  this  town  a 
considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  subject  of 
education.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  conmion 
and  select  schools,  the  academy  is  well  sustained 
and  in  a  flourisliing  condition.  As  your  valuable 
publication  is  widely  circulated  and  doubtless  falls 
into  the  hands  of  many  teachers,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  the  young,  a  brief  notice 
of  the  internal  regulations  of  this  academy  max  not 
be  uninteresting  or  unprofitable  to  none  of  your 
readers.  During  the  past  year  in  addition  to  the 
students  from  abroad  more  than  one  hundred  of  the 
youth  in  town  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the 
institution. 

While  the  general  principles  of  education  are 
often  ably  developed,  the  minutiae  of  good  govern- 
ment and  instruction  are  seldom  fully  described. 
And,  as  the  most  definite  information  is  often  the 
most  useful,  a  particular  notice  will  be  given  of  the 
course  here  pursued,  from  which  the  general  princi- 
|)les  adopted  niav  bereadilv  inferred.  The  teacher, 
after  ten  years' experii^nce,  has  seldom  if  ever  found 
a  youth,  or  even  a  child,  who  did  not  decidedly  j)re- 
fer  stillness,  system  and  order  in  school,  to  noise, 
irregularity  and  confusion.  By  experience  also,  he 
has  learned  that  it  is  much  easier  and  pleasanter  to 
prevr/it  improprieties  than  to  correct  them  after  they 
liHve  occurred.  These  objects  are  secured  in  a  great 
aieasure  by  the    influence  of  two  maxims,  and  a  sin- 


gle rule.    Viz. :    "  A  time   fur  f.verythino  and    euery 
thing  in    its   time ;" — "  A  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place."   Rule  :   "  No  r.ommunicalions 
in  study  hours."     These  are  generally  so  presented 
and  explained  at  the  commencement  of  the  term,  as 
to  meet  the  approbation  of  every  sch(dar,  and  to  lead 
all  to  I'eel  an  interest  in  their  strict  observance     To 
secure  the   iniluence  of  tht;   first   maxim  ;   "  a  time 
lor  every  thing  ;"  &c.,  a    well-regulated    clock    is 
placed  by  the  teacher   in  the  school-room,  where  it 
can  be  seen   by  evt^ry  scholar.     By  this  the  bell  is 
rung  twenty  minutes  before  school-time  to  assemble 
the  studeuiB,  anil  afterward  lolled   four  minutes   till 
nine  o'clock,  when  every  scholar  is   expected  to  be 
in    his    seat.     The    teacher's    bell   is    then    struck, 
giving  the  signal  for   .study  hours,  and  the  exercises 
commfuce     immediately.   After  the  school  iso])eiied 
with  short    devotional  exercises,  and  sometimes  a 
few  remarks  from  the  teacher,    the    scholars  com- 
mence their  studies  ;  and,  as  the   time  for  each  re- 
citation is  marked  down  on  one  of  the  black-boards 
in  the  room,  each    scholar   knows   exactly  the  time 
when  he  will  recite,  for  there  is   no  waging  for  les- 
sons.    In  this  school  where  the  common  studies,  the 
higher  branches  and  the  languages  are  taught,  there 
must  be  a  considerable  number  of  classes,  and  oidy 
about  half  an  hour  can  be  devoted  to  each  recitation. 
At  half  past  nine   a  class,  uncalled,  comes  for  re- 
citation, to  a  seat  near  the  teacher's  desk  to  avoid 
interrupting  the   others.     The   recitation  is  finished 
as  the  clock  strikes  ten,  which  is  the  only  signal  for 
a  recess,  during   which   the  studies  ;;re  suspended, 
the  mind  unbent,  and  the  whole  time,  seven  minutes, 
allowed   the  students   for   free   intercourse,  and  for 
doing  all  business  ;  as  leaving  seals,  changing  books, 
going  out,  going  to  the  fire  in    cold   weather,  asking 
questions,  &c.      In  short,  it  is  expected   that  every- 
thing will  be  so  arranged  in  recess,  that,  during  study 
hours,  nothing,  except  study    and   recitations,  shall 
take  the  attention  of  the  students  or  teacher.     .And 
the  recess  is  generally  foimd  amply  suflicienl  for  this, 
so  that  no  scholar  feels  the  need  of  any  further  priv- 
ilege, and  the  teacher  feels  sure  that  he  will  not   be 
interrupted  in  a  recitation,  to  attend  to  scholars  out 
of  the  class,  to  grant  permissions,  &c.,  except  in  ex- 
traordinary cases.    At  seven  minutes  past  ten  o'clock, 
the  teacher's  bell  is  rung,  or  the  academy  bell  struck 
one    or  twice,  when    every   scholar  is   expected   to 
cease  conversation,  go  immediately   to  his  seat  and 
have    his    book.     This  requires  about  one   minute. 
Then  the  little  bell  gives  the  known  signal  for  study 
hours,  when  all  noise    and  all  communications  cease 
immtdiately  and  entirely,  and  the  studies  are  resumed. 
A  class  already   having    the   appropriate  seat  com- 
mences its  recitaliiin.     .\t  about  half  past  ten  they 
go  to  their  seats,  and  another  class  comes  and  occupy 
the  time  till  eleven,  when  there  is  another  recess  of 
seven   minutes   as   before,  and   .iflerward   two  more 
recitations.     The  clock  striking  lu  cdve  dismisses  the 
school  for  one  hour.      .Vfterihe  init'rjnission,  the  bell 
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again,  as  in  the  morning,  assembles  the  school  at 
one  o'clock.  The  first  hour  is  devoted  to  reading, 
spelling,  definitions,  general  questions,  &c.  At  two 
a  recess  as  before  ;  after  which  two  recitations,  and 
a  recess  at  three  o'clock.  The  last  hour  is  usually 
devoted  to  chirography,  exercises  in  composition,  &c., 
the  teacher  devoting  his  whole  time  to  mending  pens, 
and  assisting  the  scholars.  When  the  clock  strikes 
four,  the  studies  for  the  day  are  suspended,  the  ac- 
count of  the  school  taken,  and  the  school  closed 
with  short  devotional  exercises.  The  duties  of  the 
school  are  the  same  from  day  to  day,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  half  a  day  in  each  week,  when  the  ordi- 
nary exercises  are  suspended,  and  the  time  devoted 
to  declamations,  compositions,  topicks  of  general  in- 
formation, lectures,  &c.  The  scholars  not  only  have 
a  definite  time  for  each  recitation,  but  are  encoura- 
ged to  appropriate,  and  mark  down  ^.particular  portion 
of  each  day  for  the  preparation  of  each  lesson. 
While  there  is  a  time  for  everything,  it  is  expected 
that  scholars  or  teacher  will  do  but  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and  devote  to  that  their  whole  attention. 

By  having  "  a  place  for  everything  and  every- 
thing in  its  place,"  is  meant  that  every  scholar  have 
his  own  seat  and  remain  in  it  at  all  times,  except 
when  he  leaves  it  at  the  direction  of  the  teacher  ; 
and  also  that  each  one  have  a  definite  place  for  his 
hat  and  cloak,  and  for  each  book,  slate,  inkstand,  &c., 
and  that  he  be  careful  always  to  have  every  article 
in  its  place.  Here  it  is  thought  the  youth  may  be 
learning  a  lesson  which,  if  well  practised,  may  be 
of  use  to  him  in  subsequent  life. 

By  the  rule,  "  no  communications,^^  is  meant  that, 
when  the  little  bell  gives  the  notice  for  a  study  hour, 
all  conversation  and  mental  intercourse,  such  as 
whispering,  writing  and  showing  it  toothers,  making 
signs,  significant  looks,  &c.,  or  in  short  everything 
which  can  possibly  communicate  an  idea  from  one 
scholar  to  another  must  instantly  and  entirely  cease, 
and  be  wholly  dispensed  with  until  recess.  This  rule 
is  considered  very  important  and  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  best  interests  of  the  school.  By  it 
several  valuable  objects  are  gained.  Every  scholar 
is  now  sure  that  he  will  not  be  interrupted  in  his 
studies,  and  that  his  whole  time  will  be  his  own.  He 
is  also  aided  in  forming  proper  habits  of  study,  or  in 
learning  to  take,  off  his  mind  from  other  subjects, 
and  fix  it  intenUv  on  the  one  object  of  immediate 
pursuit.  Furthermore,  he  learns  not  to  expect  the 
unnecessary  assistance  of  his  neighbours,  but  to  de- 
pend on  his  own  mental  resources.  Thus  he  is  aided 
in  the  important  object  of  mental  discipline,  so  sel- 
dom acquired  in  our  common  schools;  He  is  also 
learning  self-government,  which  may  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  him  in  various  situations  of  life  in  which  he 
may  afterward  be  placed.  And,  to  secure  these 
several  objects,  every  precaution  is  taken  to  avoid 
whatever  will  take  the  attention  of  the  scholars,  or 
in  any  way  occasion  interruptions  to  their  studies. 
No  scholar  asks  questions  across  the  room,  or  gets 


any  permission  to  leave  his  seat,  except  m  extreme 
cases,  as  that  of  sickness,  when  he  raises  his  hand, 
and  the  teacher  goes  immediately  to  him,  and  grants 
him  any  privilege  he  needs.  So  if  a  scholar  wishes  to 
speak  to  the  teacher,  or  if  he  wants  any  assistance 
in  any  of  his  studies ; — if  he  is  suffering  with  the  cold, 
or  in  short,  if  he  needs  anything  whafever  in  study 
hours,  he  makes  the  same  sign,  and  the  teacher  who  is 
generally  where  he  can  see  every  scholar,  goes  imme- 
diately to  him  and  attends  to  the  case,  but  converses 
in  a  low  voice,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  or  take  the  at- 
tention of  the  other  scholars.  The  understanding  is 
to  let  the  clock  make  the  noise  ;  or  in  other  words  to 
have  the  school  so  still  that  the  ticking  of  the  clock 
can  be  constantly  heard.  Thus  every  scholar  is  ex 
pected  to  have  as  good  an  opportunity  for  close  ap- 
plication to  his  books  as  he  could  have  in  his  own 
private  room.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  often 
the  case,  that  every  one  does  not  willingly  study,  for 
he  can  have  no  intercourse  with  the  other  scholars, 
and  idleness  is  rendered  very  unpopular.  It  takes  a 
little  time  for  scholars  who  have  generally  been 
accustomed  to  a  diflTerent  course  to  learn  to  practise 
on  a  system  so  definite,  and  especially  to  avoid 
all  communications  in  school.  But  the  subject  is 
presented  to  them  at  the  commencement  of  the 
term,  and  they  are  encouraged  to  make  the  effort ; 
and,  if  some  fail  the  first  day,  they  are  treated  kindly, 
and  encouraged  to  try  again.  In  this  way  all  the 
scholars  form  the  habit  of  avoiding  communications 
almost  entirely.  The  school  generally  adopts  the 
regulation  by  a  unanimous  vote.  If  there  be  one 
who  does  not  vote  in  favour  of  the  regulation,  as  is 
very  seldom  the  case,  he  is  soon  led  to  see  that  his 
views  are  very  unpopular,  while  the  teacher  and  the 
whole  school  are  opposed  to  them  ;  and,  furthermore, 
that  so  small  a  minority  must  conform  to  the  great 
majority.  For  awhile  the  account  of  the  school  is 
taken  daily,  but  after  the  habits  are  well  formed,  it 
is  not  taken  so  often.  The  account  of  the  school  is 
sometimes  taken  in  this  manner :  after  the  studies 
of  the  day  are  finished,  "  all  those  who  feel  sure 
they  have  made  no  communication  in  study  hours 
during  the  day,"  are  requested  to  raise  their  hand. 
If  any  do  not  give  the  sign,  they  are  asked  individu- 
ally in  the  presence  of  the  school,  how  many  com- 
munications they  think  they  have  made.  When  this  is 
done,  all  are  requested  to  raise  their  hand  who  think 
any  mistake  has  been  made  in  taking  the  account, 
that  is,  all  who  know  of  any  communication  having 
been  made  which  has  not  been  mentioned.  If  any 
raise  their  hand,  they  mention  in  the  presence  of  the 
school,  or  to  the  teacher  after  school,  whatever  they 
suppose  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  account.  This  is 
considered  perfectly  right  and  honourable,  inasmuch 
as  the  school  has  adopted  the  regulation,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  all  would  prefer  to  have  mistakes 
corrected,  and  that  no  one  would  act  the  part  of  dis- 
honesty and  hypocrisy.  By  treating  the  subject  cau- 
tiously, and  leading  the  scholars  to  feel  that  decep- 
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tinn  ami  falsehood  are  araone;  the  worst  irniis  nf 
characLcr,  they  soon  form  the  habit  of  iiu'iitiuiiiiii; 
commuiiicatioiis,  or  mistakes  with  great  fraiilciu'ss 
and  good  feeling.  After  abont  one  week  the  eoni- 
niiiiiicatioMS  are,  faithfully  recorded  by  the  teacher, 
and  thev  an;  generally  read  at  the  close  of  the  term 
in  coTinection  with  ilie  scholars'  names  who  have 
made  them.  ;\iid  to  show  the  success  of  the  plan, 
it  may  not  be  iniproper  here  to  slate,  that  the  whole 
number  of  communications  thus  recorded  during  the 
last  term  was  only  tii>enti/-fuiir,  for  the  whole  schvul — 
less  tlian  one  for  a  scholar  for  the  n-hole  term,  and  the 
number  for  the  present  term,  which  is  about  to  close, 
is  indv  tir.iluc  for  the  whole  school! 

Under  tin!  influence  of  such  a  system,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school  is  jiieasant  and  easy.  The 
scholars  most  invariably  appear  cheerful  and  hftppy. 
They  generally  govern  themselves  in  accordance 
with  th(^  wishes  of  tlie  teai;lier  ;  while,  with  scarcely 
a  word  said  by  bim  from  day  to  da}',  on  the  subject, 
the  clock  and  little  bell  seem  to  have  almost  the 
■whole  control.  If  however  anything  farther  be 
necessary,  the  course  of  discipline  pursued  is  very 
mild  and  forbearing,  but  energetick  and  thorough.  A 
case,  however,  of  corjioreal  punishjiient  does  not  occur 
so  often  as  once  a  year,  although  .scbolnrs  are  found 
liere  with  all  the  variety  of  disposition,  feelings  and 
habiis  of  scholars  elsewhere.  In  case  of  failure  in 
dniv,  kind  remarks  or  a  slight  privation  is  generally 
sulUcientto  correct  all  improprieties  ;  as  for  instance, 
if  a  scholar  is  late  in  the  morning,  or  at  any  other  time, 
he  loses  the  next  recess.  So  if  lessons  are  not 
prepared  at  the  time,  the  delinquents  are  liable  to 
slay,  alri;cess  or  after  school  till  they  are  learned,  it 
being  distinctly  understood  that  the  time  to  learn 
the  lessons  for  tu-daij  cannot  be  to-morrow. 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  DUTCHESS  COUNTY'.  N.  Y. 


'  tween  New  York  and  Albany,  is  the  shire  town  ol 
I  Dniehess  eouniy,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sections 
of  the  stale.  It  Kuitains  ab(Mit  eight  thou.sand  in 
habitants.  It  was  settled  bv  the  Dutch  about  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  and  many  of  the 
descendants  of  the  first  proprietors  are  now  among  its 
population,  lis  name  is  derived  from  the  Indian 
word  Apoke.epsing,  signifying  safe  harbour.  The 
orihographv  has  been  changed  several  limes,  until 
uianv,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  write  it  Pokeepsie. 

The  foregoing  cut  represents  the  first  dwelling 
erected  there.  It  was  built,  in  the  year  1702,  by 
Mvndert  Van  Kleek,  o;e  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Dutchess.  The  house  and  grounds  attached  have 
remained  in  possession  of  his  descemlanls  till  the 
present  time.  It  belonged  to  Matthew  Vassar,  Esq., 
at  the  lime  it  was  demolished,  in  1835,  by  the  inno- 
vating hand  of  improvement.  On  the  left  of  the 
picture,  in  the  distance,  is  seen  a  part  of  the  old 
brewery  of  M.  Vassar  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  the 
celebrated  "  Poughkeepsic  Ale."  Until  within  a  lev? 
years  this  ancient  edifice  exhibiliMl  its  portholes,  a 
feature  so  common  in  the  buildings  ol'  the  early  set- 
tlers, they  being  necessary  for  defence  against  the 
original  possessors  of  the  soil.  In  1787,  this  build- 
ing, then  a  puhlick  house  of  some  noie,  was  used  as 
a  stadtliouse  ;  the  eleventh  session  of  the  legisla- 
Inre  of  this  state  was  held  therein.  George  Clintor 
WHS  then  goveniour  of  the  state,  and  Pierre  Van 
Cortlandl,  afterward  mayor  of  New  Vork,  lienten 
■uil-governour. 

In  1830,  a  spirit  of  improvement,  which  formrmy 
years  had  lam  dormant,  was  awakened  in  Poiigh- 
kcepsie,  and  many  valuable  buildings  were  erected, 
new  kinds  of  business  introduced,  and  enterprise  of 
every  kind  fostered  and  encouraged.  In  '33-4  sev- 
eral enterprising  gentlemen,  subsequently  known  as 
the  "  Improvement  parlv,"  laid  out  about  thirty  acres 
of  land,  within  the  suburbs  of  the  village,  into  streets, 
with  a  spacimis  square.  They  erected  near  the 
square  a  large  publick  hotel  called  the  "  Mansion 
house,"  and,  in  a  short  time,  several  elegant  private 
dwellings  grew  up  like  magick  around  it. 


The  Van  Kleek  House;  1702. 

Thf.  village   of  Poughkeepsie,  situated  upon  the 
east  hank   of  the    Hudson    river,  about  midway  be- 


Mansion  House. 

About  this  time  the  business  of  whaling  was 
commenced,  and  three  ships  were  fitted  out  in  rapid 
succession.  The  voyage  of  all  proved  disastrous, 
and  one  was   entirely   lost   to    Ue-  (•oiiq..iny.     They 
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progressed,  however,  fitted  the  two  out  again,  formed 
another  company,  built  an  extensive  wharf  with 
stores,  and  now  they  have  four  ships  at  sea,  and  one 
at  their  wharf.  The  latter  vessel  returned  two  or 
thred  months  since  with  a  full  cargo,  and  all  are  doing 
well. 


In  addition  to  the  whaling  business,  a  silk  com- 
pany was  formed,  and  a  large  factory  erected,  but 
they  have  not  yet  gone  into  operation.  Many  other 
manufacturing  establishments  were  started,  but  the 
most  important  and  extensive  is  the  Locomottva 
Engine  Factory. 


This  establishment  is  situated  on  the  Hudson,  di- 
rectly   north    nf   the    wharf  of    the   Poughkeepsie 
Whaling  Company.     It  is  much  the  most  extensive 
of  the  kind  in  America,  being  capable  of  producing 
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from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  locomotive  engines, 
with  their  tenders,  annually.  It  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  R.  M.  BouTON,  Esq.  one  of  the  best  engi- 
neers in  the  country.    It  is  not  yet  in  full  operation. 
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Poughkeepsie  Collegiate  School. 


The  literary  institutions  of  Poughkeepsie  are  its 
pride  and  ornament.  The  collegiate  school  ranks  the 
highest,  and  justly  deserves  the  celebrity  it  enjoys. 
The  subjoined  engraving  and  descrijition  are  from 
"  The  Youth's  Magazine,"  published  at  the  Metho- 
dist Ijook  Room  ill  New  York: — 

"  Among  the  numerous  and  flourishing  literary  in- 
stitutions of  our  country,  the  Poughkeepsie  Colle- 
giate School  has  already  attained  a  high  rank,  and 
enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  for  every  attraction 
■which  an  intellectual  nursery  for  American  youth 
should  possess. 

"  Its  situation  is  truly  a  noble  one  ;  standing  upon 
an  eminence  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  al- 
most every  variety  of  feature  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection of  a  beautiful  landscape.  It  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  Hudson  river,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  bu- 
siness part  of  the  village.  From  the  colonnade 
which  entirely  surrounds  it,  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
can  compass  a  circuit  of  nearly  fifty  miles.  On  the 
south,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  the  Highlands 
terminate  the  view,  within  which  an  apparent  plain 
stretches  to  their  base,  covered  with  highly  cultivated 
farms,  neat  mansion.?,  and  thriving  villages.  Similar 
scenery  meets  the  eye  on  the  east,  but  more  undu- 
lating. On  the  west  and  north,  the  Hudson  rull.s  on 
in  its  pride  and  beauty,  dotted  with  the  sails  of  in- 
land commerce,  and  numerous  steamboats,  all  laden 
with  the  products  of  industry  and  of  busy  men.  In 
the  dim  distance,  the  azure  summits  of  the  CatskilU, 
reared  to  the  clouds,  stretch  away  to  the  north,  ;i 
distance  of  forty  miles,  where  the  far-famed  '  Moun- 
tain House'  is  distinctly  seen,  like  a  pearl  in  tluir 
towering  crest,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  three  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  river.  At  our  feet,  like  a  beau- 
tiful panorama,  lies  the  village  of  Poughkeepsie, 
with  its  churches  its  literary  institutions,  and  various 


improvements  in  view,  indicating  the  existerrce  of  a 
liberal  spirit  of  well-directed  enterprise.  'Nowhere, 
said  an  ardent  champion  of  popular  education 
recently,  '  is  nature  more  eloquent,  than  from  that 
eminence  ;'  and  there,  I  may  add,  may  the  student 
of  letters  receive  with  grateful  satisfaction,  her  im- 
pressive lessons,  portrayed  in  characters  not  'o  be 
misunderstood,  upon  the  fresh  green  fields,  the  tower- 
ing mountains,  the  sheen  of  a  lovely  river,  or  the 
broad  dome  of  heaven,  when  night  spreads  its  man- 
tle of  shade  over  the  earth. 

"  The  Collegiate  School  was  first  projected  in  the 
spring  of  1835,  under  circumstances  somewhat  pe- 
culiar, and  which  show  from  what  small  beginnings 
great  results  sometimes  follow.  Mr.  Charles  Bartlett, 
the  present  Principal,  while  on  a  visit  here,  was  in- 
vited by  the  Hon.  N.  P.  Tallmadge,*  and  one  or  two 
other  gentlemen,  to  take  a  ride  about  the  suburbs,  to 
witness  the  various  improvements,  then  progressing. 
Alighting  at  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
school  now  stands,  tliey  ascended  it,  and  while  so 
doing,  Mr.  Bartlett  was,  (as  he  had  been  before,) 
solicited  to  take  charge  of  our  academy  for  boys, 
but,  as  before  declined.  When  they  reached  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  were  gazing  with  admiration 
upon  the  scene  around  them,  Mr.  B.  remarked, 
'  What  a  beautiful  place  this  would  be  for  a  literary 
institution  ;'  to  which  Mr.  Tallmadge  immediately 
replied,  '  Will  you  take  charge  of  one,  if  establish- 
ed ?'  'I  will,'  was  the  prompt  answer,  and  ten  days 
after,  a  meeting  of  a  few  enterprising  citizens  was 
held,  the  ground  bought  for  the  sum  of  $12,000,  and 
in  a  very  short  lime,  contracts  were  made  for  the 
erection   of  a  building.     In   October,  the  following 

•  To  the  liberal  enterprise  of  this  gentleman,  in  coiinexion  w.'th 
oUiers  less  publickly  known,  our  village  is  greatly  indebted  for 
its  flourishing  literary  institutions. 
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year,  it  was  completed,  and  in  November  ensning  the 
school  was  opened  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Bartlett,  assisted  by  eight  competent  teachers. 
During  the  first  terra,  there  were  filly  pupils ;  the 
second,  eighty-four ;  the  third  ninety-four  ;  and  the 
present  or  fourth  term,  there  are  one  hundred  and 
eight.  The  capacity  of  the  school  for  accommoda- 
tions, is  for  about  one  hundred. 

"  The  building  is  modelled  after  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens,  and  is  thirty-five  by  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
feet  in  size,  exclusive  of  the  colonnade  ;  inclusive, 
seventy-seven  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet. 
It  cost,  exclusive  of  the  ground,  about  forty  thousand 
dollars. 

"Its  interiour  arrangement  is  simple,  but  elegant  and 
convenient.  There  are  two  sets  of  apartments,  one 
for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  the  other  for  a  family. 
The  apartment  for  the  school  consists,  in  the  base- 
ment, of  two  large  halls  for  recreation  during  in- 
clement weather.  These  halls  are  surrounded  with 
small  rooms,  containing  wardrobe,  toilettes,  &c.,  for 
the  pupils,  two  or  three  occupying  one  room.  At  the 
end  of  the  east  hall  is  situated  a  general  wardrobe 
and  bathing-room,  under  the  care  of  a  matron  ;  at 
the  end  of  the  west  hall  are  the  dining  room,  the 
ironing  room,  &c.,  in  the  rear  of  which  are  the 
kitchen,  pantries,  cellar,  washrooms,  &c. 

"  On  the  second  floor  is  the  school-room,  which  has 
on  the  north  side  three  recitation  rooms,  and  in  its 
rear  the  library  and  cabinet,  monitor's  room,  and  a 
small  recitation  room.  The  family  apartment  is  also 
upon  this  floor,  and  contains  two  large  parlours,  a 
sitting  room,  nursery,  and  a  spacious  hall. 

''  In  the  second  story  is  the  dormitory  ;  each  pupil 
occupies  a  cot  in  a  recess,  by  himself,  secured  from 


view  in  front  by  a  curtain.  At  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  this  dormitory,  are  study  rooms  for  the 
teachers,  who  necessarily  exercise  a  salutary  su- 
pervision over  the  pupils.  The  family  part  of  this 
story  consists  of  five  bed-ioonis.  The  attic  is  finish- 
ed for  rooms,  and  a  part  of  the  family,  including 
some  of  the  smaller  boys,  are  there  comfortably 
lodged. 

"  The  government  of  the  school  is  parental  ;  and 
while  the  pupil  may  there  receive  instruction  in 
every  branch  of  education,  taught  in  incorporated 
and  endowed  colleges,  he  is  subjected  to  a  moral 
influence  unknown  in  many  nf  them,  and  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  most  fHstidions  parent.  Possessed 
of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  a  moral  character  with- 
out blemish,  religion  without  biuotry,  and  a  quick 
perception  of  the  various  intellectual  features  and 
disposition  of  those  under  his  care,  the  Principal 
manages  his  institution  with  deserved  success.  His 
dignity  is  tempered  with  so  pleasing  a  familiarity, 
that  affectionate  reverence  is  the  controlling  power 
that  keeps  his  pupils  in  the  path  of  duty.  'I'his  is 
no  fulsome  adulation,  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  worth 
of  an  excellent  man  ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  men  will 
hereafter  shine  in  the  elevated  circles  of  the  great, 
the  wise,  and  the  good,  who  will  refer  with  gratitude 
to  the  time  when  the  moral  precepts  of  Mr.  Bartlett 
imbued  the  whole  soul  of  the  hoy  with  a  laudable 
ambition  to  become  truly  excellent  in  those  qualities 
of  the  head  and  heart  which  constitute  the  character 
of  the  good  man." 

There  is  also  in  the  village  an  academy  for  boys, 
and  two  excellent  female  schools  of  the  higher  order ; 
the  "  Female  Academy,"  and  "  Miss  Booth's  Fe- 
male Seminary." 


Poughkeepsie  Female  Academy. 
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This  institution  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  I  The  piiblick  houses  of  Poughkeepsie  are  of  th« 
Isabella  Holt,  a  lady  extensively  known  as  an  I  first  order  ;  the  print-ipal  are,  the  Poughkeepsie  Ho- 
able  and  successful  instructress.  .\11  the  higher  itel,  (formerly  Hatch's.)  Hatch's -Hotel,  and  the  Ex- 
branches  of  English  education  are  there  taught,  to- 1  change  House  upon  the  wharf  at  the  steamboat 
gether  with  the  French,  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,  landing. 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Drawing,  Painting  and  Musick.        I      Poughkeepsie  Hotel. — This  house  is  situated  in  the 


centre  of  the  village  and  is  second  to  none  on  the 
river.  It  is  kept  by  L.  B.  Van  Kleek  &  Son,  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Van  Kleek  beforementioned. 


The    Exchange   House. — This    establishment    is  I  traveller  may  desire. 


at  the  steamboat  wharf,  kept  by  Warren  Skiik 
NER.  It  was  erected  about  two  years  since,  and  af 
fords   every  convenience  and   comfort   which   the 
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Exchange  House. 


We  have  omitted  much  that  might  be  said  of  the 
enterprise  and  publick  spirit  manifested  in  the  capi- 
tal of  Dutchess  county,  but  space  will  not  permit 
further  detail. 


THE  MOON. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Monthly  Chronicle  we  find 
some  statements  drawn  from  astronomical  observa- 
tions, which  must  be  quite  new  to  those  who  have 
hitherto  supposed  this  planet  to  be  inhabited  by 
animal  beings. 

The  most  powerful  telescopes  ever  yet  construct- 
ed, do  not  enable  us  to  see  distinctly  an  object 
whose  visual  magnitude  is  so  small  as  one  secotid, 
corresponding  to  a  mile  on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
It  therefore  follows,  that  an  object,  say  a  town,  on 
the  moon,  measuring  a  mile  in  each  direction,  vr'onlil 
be  too  small  to  be  discovered  by  any  aid  which  tele- 
scopes have  yet  supplied.  "  If  the  moon  be  ex- 
amined," says  the  writer,  "  for  any  length  of  time, 
with  the  aid  of  the  most  ordinary  telescopes,  the  ob- 
server caimot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  unalterable 
character  of  the  outlines  of  light  and  shade  upon  her 
surface.  These  are  so  distinct  and  well  defined,  that 
they  may  be  delineated  with  great  exactness  ;  and  a 
map  exhibiting  their  appearance  at  any  time  will  con- 
tinue at  all  times  to  exhibit  that  appearance  with  the 
same  fidelity  and  precision." 

The  first  inference  which  he  draws  from  this  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  the  same  side  of  the  moon  is 
always  turned  toward  us,  and  as  she  turns  round  on  her 
own  axis,  in  twenty-seven  days  and  eight  hours,  the 
Selenites,  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  so  denominated 
from  the  Greek  word  "  moon,"  must  have  three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  hours'  daylight,  followed 
by  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  hours'  night.  The 
next  is  that  there  are  no  clouds  suspended  around 
her  ;  and  a  third  inference  drawn  from  other  data, 
is,  that  there    are  no  indications  whatever  of  seas 


and  water  in  the  moon  ;  and  if  there  is  any  atmo- 
sphere at  all,  it  must  be  a  thousand  times  less  than 
that  of  the  earth. 

It  would  require  a  perfect  airpump  to  produce 
such  a  degree  of  rarefaction  under  a  receiver,  and 
S'.ich  an  atmosphere  would,  as  regards  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  be  a  vacuum. 
The  following  description  gives  a  frightful  picture 
of  tills  "  silvery  orb  of  night." 

The  character  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  moon, 
so  far  as  lelescopick  power  has  made  it  known  to  us, 
is  just  what  migbt  have  been  expected  iii  a  wor'il 
deprived  of  air  and  water,  and  the  tribe  of  beings 
10  whose  life  these  are  necessary.  This  most  in- 
hospitable planet  exhibits  a  wide  waste  of  surface, 
diversified  by  nothing  but  lofty  mountains  and  caver- 
nous valleys.  Chains  of  mountains  and  insulated 
hills  are  spread  over  every  part  of  the  surface,  and 
lilt  their  menacing  and  precipitous  sides  frequently 
to  the  height  of  five  perpendicular  miles.  In  many 
places  huge  masses  of  eartli  spring  directly  from  the 
plain  and  carry  their  penked  summits  to  the  aliitude 
of  twenty  thousand  feet.  Nor  is  the  extent  of  the 
bases  of  the  stupendous  eminences  less  astounding 
than  their  heights.  The  diameters  of  the  bases  of 
several  detached  hills  of  this  kind,  which  measure 
five  miles  in  height,  vary  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
six  miles. 


Squallers. — The  Cleveland  Herald  says  that  the 
squatters  in  Wisconsin  go  on  the  principle  that  might 
makes  right.  They  are  combining  their  exertions  to 
put  down  interlopers  at  the  land  sales  where  their 
claims  will  be  offered,  and  the  Milwaukie  Sentinel 
recommends  a  general  organization  of  the  settlers 
throughout  the  several  counties.  A  general  meeting 
of  squatters  was  lo  have  been  held  at  Milwaukie  on 
the  tenth  of  November,  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
ways  and  means  of  securing  their  rights  at  the  sales 
this  fall. 
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ST.  PAUL'S    CHURCH,   ALBANY. 

Tins  very  spacious  and  elegant  edifice,  conse- 
crated to  the  worship  of  God,  and  instruction  in 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  gospel,  is  situated 
at  the  corner  of  South  Ferry  and  Dallius  streets. 
It  was  finished  and  dedicated  in  August,  18'29,  in 
fifteen  months  from  the  commencement  of  the 
work.  The  services  on  the  occasion  were  per- 
formed by  Bishop  Hobart. 

The  dimensions  of  this  handsome  building  are 
as  follows,  viz.:  its  length,  eighty-four  feet; 
width,  sixty-two ;  height  of  the  walls  to  the  cor- 
nice, thirty-two  feet :  with  a  semi-octagonal  ves- 
tibule projecting  sixteen  feet,  and  rising  to  the 
front  pediment  of  the  main  roof.  The  building  is 
of  rough,  unwrought  stone,  (from  three  and  a  half 
to  two  feet  in  thickness,)  and  of  the  Gothic  style, 
the  design  being  from  an  ancient  temple  of  that 
order.  The  original  plan  embraces  the  erection 
of  a  stone  tower  in  the  rear,  of  twenty-two  feet 
square,  elevated  two  sections  above  the  belfry  ; 
to  be  surmounted  with  turrets,  to  correspond  with 
those  on  the  main  building.  There  are  five  win- 
dows on  each  side,  and  two  in  front,  supported 
by  centre  rods,  diverging  at  the  head,  so  as  to 
form  three  distinct  Gothic  arches  to  the  case- 
ments and  frames  of  each  window.  The  mullions 
are  diagonally  disposed,  and  contain  glass  of  five 
and  a  quarter  inches  square.  The  angles  of  the 
walls,  and  the  partition  wall  at  the  landing  of  the 
gallery  stairs,  are  supported  by  buttresses  of  two 
feet  square ;  having  in  each  three  abutments, 
capped  with  cut  stone,  and  surmounted  with  quad- 
rangular Gothic  pinnacles.  The  nave  is  finished 
with  a  deep  Gothic  frieze  and  cornice,  and  the 
parapet  carried  up  in  the  form  of  battlements. 

On  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance-way,  are 
niches  prepared  for  statuary.  The  front  door  is 
ten  feet  wide,  on  each  side  of  which  are  columns 
supporting  the  arch  of  a  window  above  the  im- 
post of  the  door.  The  naves  of  the  vestibule 
roof  are  finished  with  cornice  and  chainwork,  and 
the  angles  surmounted  with  pinnacles. 

The  interior  finish  is  also  Gothic,  painted  in 
imitation  of  oak.  Below,  there  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  pews,  and  sixty-six  in  the  gallery. 
The  pulpit,  screen  and  altar  were  designed  and 
drawn  by  Mr.  George  Vernon,  and  built  by  Mr.  J. 
Bigelow.  The  screen  is  twenty-four  feet  wide, 
supported  by  four  octagonal  Gothic  columns,  in 
panel-work,  and  rising  about  eighteen  feet  from 
the  chancel  floor.  The  columns  are  finished  at 
the  top  with  pinnacles,  ornamented  and  encircled 
bv  leaves  and  vines;  in  the  centre  of  the  screen,  and 
immediately  over  the  pulpit,  there  rises  a  pedi- 
ment, supported  by  clustered  columns  and  an 
arch;  the  pediment  is  also  surmounted  with  a  richly 
ornamenteci  pinnacle  extending  to  the  ceiling,  and 
standing  in  relief,  in  a  niche  prepared  to  receive 
it.  The  top  of  the  screen  and  bases  of  the  pinna- 
cles are  finished  with  castellated  battlements,  and 
the  panel-work  in  quatre  foil.  The  church  is  sup- 
plied with  a  large  and  splendid  organ,  from  the 
factory  of  Henry  Erben  in  New  York. 

The  way  to  cure  our  prejudices  is  this,  that 
every  man  should  let  alone  those  that  he  com- 
plains of  in  others,  and  examine  his  own. 


AN    ESCAPE    FROM    INDIANS. 

The  following  adventure  occurred  duriug  an 
invasion  of  our  Niagara  frontier  by  the  British  in 
the  last  war,  and  is  detailed  in  a  recent  Guide- 
Book  at  Niagara  Falls,  by  J.  De  Veaux,  Esq.  The 
hero  of  the  story  is  the  present  comptroller  of  the 
finances  of  this  state  : — 

The  roads  had  been  deeply  broken  up,  and 
were  frozen  in  that  state,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  proceed  with  wagons;  a  very  little  snow  ena 
bled  the  inhabitants  slow-ly  to  move  along  with 
sleighs.  They  were  fleeing  from  a  relentless  and 
cruel  enemy-  The  reiir  of  the  fugitives  was 
brought  up  with  a  two-horse  sleigh,  driven  by  a 
young  man  who  was  walking  by  the  side  of  his 
horses.  In  the  sleigh  lay  his  brother,  who  one 
week  before  had  his  leg  amputated  just  below  the 
thigh.  His  condition  was  very  feeble,  and  to  pro- 
ceed rapidly,  rough  as  the  roads  then  were,  would 
have  been  death  to  him.  There  was  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  continue  the  moderate  pace  at  which 
they  were  moving.  The  driver  was  armed  with 
a  rifle.  At  that,  and  distrustfully. behind  him,  he 
alternately  looked  ;  for  he  knew  the  foe  was  near 
at  hand.  At  length,  the  war-whoop  with  its  ac- 
companying yells,  broke  upon  their  ears.  The 
disabled  brother  besought  the  other  to  leave  him 
to  his  fate,  and  by  flight  to  save  his  own  life. — 
"No,"  he  replied,  "  if  we  are  to  die,  we  will  per- 
ish together." 

The  party  of  Indians  that  pursued  them  were 
in  full  sight ;  and  one  far  in  advance  of  the  others, 
called  to  them  to  stop,  making  threatening  ges- 
tures and  raising  his  rifle.  With  the  same  slow 
pace  the  horses  proceeded ;  the  driver  coolly 
collecting  himself  for  the  conflict,  in  which  there 
were  such  fearful  odds  against  him.  The  Indian 
sprang  forward  and  was  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
sleigh,  Avhen  the  young  man,  suddenly  turning 
himself,  quickly  raised  his  rifle,  and  firing,  fatally 
wounded  his  pursuer.  The  savage  plunged  for- 
ward, fell,  and  his  body  rolled  out  of  the  road.  A 
yell  of  vengeance  from  the  band  in  the  road,  came 
like  the  knell  of  death  upon  the  brothers.  At  that 
moment,  a  friendly  party  of  the  Tuscaroras  were 
seen  descending  the  adjacent  mountain  ;  and  the 
well-directed  fire  they  opened  upon  the  British 
Indians,  obliged  them  precipitately  to  retire.  The 
driver  of  the  sleigh  was  the  Honorable  Bates 
Cooke,  and  the  invalid  was  his  brother,  Lathrop 
Cooke,  Esq. 

Mr.  B.  Cooke,  at  the  battle  of  Queenston,  was 
pilot  of  the  boat  that  led  the  van  on  that  occasion ; 
the  boat  was  brought  to  the  exact  point  designa- 
ted, and  the  men,  though  fired  upon  by  the  sentinel, 
who  gave  the  alarm,  were  landed  without  loss. 


The  difference  between  good  and  bad  inten- 
tions is  this:  that  good  intentions  are  so  very 
satisfactory  in  themselves,  that  it  really  seems  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
cution ;  whereas  evil  ones  have  a  restlessness 
that  can  only  be  satisfied  by  action  :  and  to  the 
shame  of  fate  be  it  said,  very  many  facilities  al- 
ways offer  for  their  being  efiected. 

BENEVOLE^'CE  IS  the  light  and  joy  of  a  good 
mind  :  "  it  is  better  to  give  than  to  receive." 
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A   M  E  P   '   C  A   N     SCENERY 


Ruins  of  ilio  old  (bit  Coiiauicut,  Rhode  Island. 


The  island  of  Conanicut  or  Connanicut,  as  it  is 
soniotimes  written,  lies  in  Narraojanset  Bay,  in 
the  county  of  Newport,  and  state  of  Rhode 
Island,  about  three  miles  west  of  the  pleasant 
town  of  Newport.  Conanicut  extends  toward  the 
north  between  seven  and  eight  miles,  and  as  far 
south  as  the  most  southern  portion  of  Rhode 
Island  ;  its  average  breadth  being  about  one  mile. 
The  western  shore  is  about  three  miles  from  the 
Narraganset  coast ;  and  on  this  point  is  the  village 
of  Jamestown.  It  was  purchased  of  the  Indians 
in  1(357,  anil  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name, 
in  1678.  The  soil  is  reinarkably  luxuriant,  pro- 
ducing grain  and  grass  in  great  abundance.  There 
are  about  five  hundred  inhabitants  in  the  village. 
The  south  end  of  the  Island  is  called  '  Beaver's 
Tail'  and  here  the  Rhode  Island  light-house  was 
erected  in  1749,  for  the  convenience  and  safety  of 
vessels  sailing  in  the  bay  of  Narraganset,  and  the 
harbor  of  Newport.  The  ground  at  this  place  is 
twelve  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  high 
tide.  From  the  earth  to  the  top  of  the  light-house 
cornice,  it  is  fifty-eight  feet.  There  is  a  gallery 
around  this  part  of  the  building,  and  within  stands 
the  lantern,  which  is  eleven  feet  high  and  eight 
feet  in  diameter. 

In  the  same  quarter  of  the  island  may  be  seen 
the  "  Old  Fort  Conanicut."  This  is  an  ancient 
circular  fortress.  It  once  served  to  guard  the 
passaae  of  Narraganset  Bay,  but  is  now  in  a 
dilapidated  and  deserted  state.  The  present  ap- 
pearance of  its  ruins  is  correctly  delineated  in  the 
above  enjrraving-.  , 
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Besides  the  truly  delightful  Conanicut  and 
Rhode  Island,  Narraganset  Bay  embosoms  many 
other  beautiful  and  exuberantly  fruitful  isles,  su(;h 
as  Prudence,  Patience,  and  Hope,  with  a  few 
smaller  islands.  Its  chief  harbors,  independent 
of  Providence  and  Newport  are  Wickford,  War- 
ren, Bristol,  Greenwich  and  Pawtuxei.  The 
rivers  Providence  and  Taunton,  and  numerous 
lesser  streams,  flow  into  this  capacious  bay,  which 
is  "at  once  the  ornament  and  the  niirsino-niotlier 
of  Rhode  Island."  But  to  describe  this  elecant 
sheet  of  water,  is  to  delineate  much  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  useful  in  nature.  It  opens  into  the 
southern  coast  of  the  State,  beiwecn  Seaconnet 
rocks  on  the  east  and  Point  Judith  on  the  west, 
and  spreading  out  the  noble  harbor  of  Newport, 
and  narrowing  and  shallowing  inland  for  nearly 
twenty-eight  miles,  amid  the  most  diversified  and 
attractive  scenery,  it  terminates  in  the  convenient 
though  not  very  deep  harbor  of  Providence. 
Varying  from  one  mile  to  fifteen,  its  average 
breadth  is  about  ten  miles  ;  and  its  waters  afford 
plentiful  supplies  of  the  finest  oysters,  lobsters 
and  fish. 

It  was  at  the  head  of  this  bay  of  Narraganset, 
that  Roger  Williams,  the  great  founder  of  Rhode 
Island,  fixed  himself  and  his  followers,  when  he 
fled  from  religious  controversy  in  Alassachiisetts, 
in  the  year  1636,  nearly  two  centuries  since,  call- 
ing the  place  of  their  retreat  "  Providence."  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  the  female  Antinomian  leader,  soon 
followed  Mr.  Williams,  and  settled  on  "Red 
Island,"  now  termed  Rhode  Island,  which  name  it 
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View  near  Conway,  New  Hampshire, 


derived  from  the  Dutch,  and,  contrary  to  the 
common  opinion,  sirrnifies  the  same  as  the  former 
appellation.  These  two  little  colonies  were 
iinited  by  charter  procured  by  Williams  from 
Charles  I.  in  1643—4.  A  second '  charter  was 
obtained  from  Charles  II,  in  1663,  and  is  the  basis 
of  the  present  jjovernment ;  Rhode  Island  being 
the  only  state  in  the  union  without  a  written 
constitution.  The  last  historic  event,  particular 
to  this  little  colouy  for  upwrird  of  one  hundred 
years,  was  the  foundation  of  Brown  University  in 
1664.  This  tranquil  period  was  terminated  in 
1765,  by  the  stamp-act,  against  which,  and  every 
other  violence  of  the  British  government,  the  peo- 
ple of  Rhode  Island  opposed  a  steady  and  etiec- 
tual  resistance.  As  early  as  1774,  the  royal 
stores  and  artillery  in  the  colony  were  seized  ; 
and  when  the  day  of  open  war  dawned,  one  of  the 
most  effective  generals  of  the  Anglo-American 
nation  sprung  like  a  youthful  lion  from  among 
the  farmers  of  Rhode  Island.  Thoufjh  morally 
united  from  the  outset  of  the  contest,  it  was  how- 
ever, the  last  of  the  "tliirteen"  which  acceded  to 
the  present  form  of  government  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1787.  Her  acquiescence  was  not  ob- 
tained until  .May,  in  179Q. 


Conway  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Saco, 
which  fills  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  ]\Iaiue,  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Saco  and  Biddcford.  It  is 
about  si.xty  miles  distant  from  Portland  ;  and  the 
principal  road  from  Portland  to  the  White  Jloun- 
tains,  passes  through  Conway.  There  is  a  fine 
view  of  these  remarkable  mountains  from  Conway  ; 


and  they  are  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  miles. 
A  distant  view  of  them  is  given  in  the  engraving 
above. 

The  scenery  about  Conway  is  interesting  and 
picturesque  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  a  flourishing 
town  of  nearly  two  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
soil  is  excellent ;  a  great  part  being  alluvial,  or 
intervale.  But  the  river  sometimes  rises  sudden- 
ly, by  the  freshets,  nearly  twenty  feet  above  its 
usual  level  ;  which  sweep  off  the  bridges,  and 
cause  other  evils  and  inconveniences  to  the  in- 
habitants. Conway  is  adjoining  Fryeburgh,  in 
the  county  of  Oxford,  Maine  ;  and  it  is  nearly  the 
same  distance  from  Concord,  the  capital  of  New 
Hampshire,  that  it  is  from  Portland.  The  view 
here  presented,  contains  some  evergreens  of  the 
fir  kind  ;  and  a  hut,  or  log  house,  such  as  were, 
and  still  are  the  dwellings  of  the  early  settlers  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 


DESERT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

This  immense  plain,  the  existence  of  which 
was,  until  very  recently,  wholly  unknown,  is  sit- 
uated in  the  central  part  of  Upper  or  New  Cali- 
fornia, in  Mexico.  It  is  limited  on  the  north  by 
a  mass  of  rocks,  which  separate  it  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Lewis  river,  on  the  west  by  an  ir- 
regular chain  of  mountains,  extending  in  parallel 
ridges  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  east  bj^  the  western  branches  of  the  Colorado, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  valley  of  the  Colorado. 
Its  area  is  equal  to  that  of  Virginia,  and  consists 
of  an  elevated  plateau  or  table-land,  flanked  on  all 
sides  by  descents  more  or  less  inclined. 
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SCHENECTADY  LYCEUM. 

Schenectady,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  is  the 
seat  of  Union  College,  one  of  the  most  flourishintr 
among  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  in  the 
United  States.  But,  until  the  erection  of  the 
edifice  here  represented,  the  town  was  destitute 
of  any  proper  accommodation  for  a  school  or 
academy.  This  deficiency  has  been  fully  suppli- 
ed by  the  structure  before  us,  which,  as  to  its 
exterior,  is  a  striking  and  beautiful  piece  of  ar- 
chitecture, and  in  its  interior,  presents  a  novelty 
of  arrangement,  apparently  well  adapted  to  the 
purposes  which  its  founder  had  in  view.     The 


form  of  the  school-room  is  octagonal.  The 
teacher's  desk  is  so  situated  that  he  can  overlook 
the  whole  school-room ;  while  the  scholars  sit 
with  their  backs  to  him,  and  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  partitions  between  the  seats.  Thus 
all  the  scholars  have  the  consciousness  of  being 
continually  under  the  eye  of  the  superintendent, 
and,  as  he  is  himself  unseen,  thej'  cannot,  as  in 
other  schools,  take  advantage  of  any  momentary 
withdrawal  of  his  attention.  The  second  story- 
contains  the  hall  of  the  Lyceum  Society,  and  is 
otherwise  devoted  to  literary  and  scientific  pur- 
poses. 
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The  edifice  is  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  with 
belfry  and  steeple,  and  is  built  of  brick,  stuccoed 
in  iniitalion  of  granite.  The  architecture  is  mod- 
ern o-othic,  of  which  many  specimens  now  exist  in 
our  couiitrv,  in  ciiurt hes  and  other  buildinjjs,  to 
which  the  peculiarities  of  its  style  are  adapted. 
There  is  soniethiiiir  more  pleasant  to  the  behold- 
er, in  its  somewhat  fantastic  variety,  than  in  the 
severe  and  simple  heanty  of  the  Grecian  archi- 
tecture. The  two  buildings  in  front  of  the  Ly- 
ceum, on  each  side  of  the  gateway,  likewise 
belong  to  the  establishment,  and  are  constructed 
in  a  similar  style  with  the  principal  edifice. 


CITY-HALL,  AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA. 
Augusta  is  a  flourishing  city  in  Georgia,  situa- 
ted on  an  elevated  plain,  on  the  southwest  side 
of  the  river  Savannah,  which  divides  Georgia 
from  South  Carolina.  It  is  in  a  westnorthwest 
direction  from  Charleston,  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles.  From  the  city 
of  Savannah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  it  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  miles,  and  in  a  north- 
northwest  diiuctioii  ;  and  it  is  eighty-seven  miles 
eastnortheast,  from   iVlilledgeville,  the  capital  of 


the  state  of  Georgia.  Opposite  Augusta,  is  a 
bridf.e  over  the  Savannah  river,  which  .serves  to 
facilitate  the  intercourse  with  a  part  of  South 
Carolina. 

Augusta  has  wide  streets,  intersecting  one  an- 
other at  right  angles,  and  ornamented  with  trees. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick,  and  many  of  them 
are  spacious  and  elegant.  The  publir  buildings 
are  an  academy,  a  court-house,  a  theatre,  a 
hospital,  two  markets,  six  houses  of  public 
worship,  and  the  city-hall.  The  latter  is  a  hand- 
some edifice  ;  and  a  correct  view  of  it  is  here 
given.  Augusta  is  situated  favorably  for  trade. 
Upward  of  one  hundred  thousand  bags  of  cotton 
are  deposited  here  annually,  and  conveyed  hence 
down  the  river,  to  Savannah  and  Charleston,  for 
the  northern  and  European  markets. 

Tlie  state  of  Georgia  has  greatly  increased  in 
population  within  a  few  years.  Milledgeville  is  the 
seat  of  government,  but  many  towns  are  much 
larger  and  more  populous.  Savannah  has  fificcn 
or  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  the  princi- 
pal seaport.  A  college  has  lately  been  c^tahllsi^- 
ed  at  Athens,  by  the  name  of  Franklin  colleire: 
and  there  is  a  law  for  an  academy  in  every 
county.  An  increased  attention  is  paid  to  edu- 
cation in  the  State,  and  it  has  a  large  ^cln!ol 
fund.  Far  the  greater  part  of  the  people  are 
employed  in  agriculture  ;  cotton  and  r.ce  are  the 
staples  of  Georgia. 


City-Hall,  Augusta,  Georgia. 
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Retreat  for  the  Insane,  Hartford,  Ct. 


HARTFORD  CHARITABLE   INSTITUTIONS. 


RETREAT  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

This  Institution  is  situated  on  a  commandinn- 
eminence,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter, 
in  a  southwesterly  direction,  from  the  State  House 
in  Hartford.  The  elevation  overlooks  an  ample 
range  of  fertile  country,  presenting,  on  every  side, 
a  most  interesting  landscape,  adorned  with  every 
beauty  of  rural  scenery,  that  can  be  found  in  rich 
and  cultivated  fields,  and  meadows  of  unrivalled 
verdure ;  in  extensive  groves,  and  picturesque 
groups  of  forest,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees;  and 
above  all,  in  the  charming  diversity  of  level,  slo- 
ping and  undulating  surfaces,  terminated  by  dis- 
tant hills,  and  more  distant  mountains. 

The  city  of  Hartford  is  conspicuously  seen  on 
the  left,  and  in  diflerent  directions,  five  flourish- 
ing villages,  rendered  nearly  continuous  by  nu- 
merous intervening  farm-houses.  On  the  east, 
the  prospect  is  enlivened  by  the  perpetual  passing 
^nd  repassing  of  carriages  and  travellers,  on  the 
two  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  country  that 
extend  along  the  front  of  the  building,  one  at  the 
distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  rods,  the  other  within 
three-fourths  of  a  mile.  Still  farther  eastward, 
but  within  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  prospect  is  fre- 
quently enlivened  by  the  splendid  show  of  pass- 
ing steamboats,  and  the  white  sails  of  various 
watercraft,  plying  up  and  down  the  Connecticut, 
which  is  distinctly  seen  in  many  long  windings. 

This  site  was  selected  as  one  pre-eminently 
calculated   to  attract  and   engage   the   attention, 


and  soothe  and  appease  the  morbid  fancies  and 
feelings  of  the  patient,  whose  faculties  are  not 
sunk  below  or  raised  above  the  sphere  of  relations 
that  originally  existed.  And  if  he  is  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  genial  sensations,  connected  with 
external  objects,  he  will  undoubtedly  feel  the 
conscious  evidence  that  this  situation  most  hap- 
pily unites  the  tranquillizing  influence  of  seclusion 
and  retirement,  with  the  cheering  effect  of  an 
animated  picture  of  active  life,  continually  passing 
in  review  before  his  eyes,  while  himself  is  remote, 
and  secure  from  the  annoyance  of  its  bustle  and 
noise. 

The  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pa- 
tients, and  those  who  have  the  care  of  them,  is  con- 
structed  of  unhewn   free-stone,  covered  with  a 
white,  water-proof  cement.     Its  style  of  architec- 
ture is  perfectly  plain  and   simple,  and  interests 
only  by  its  symmetrical  beauty,  and  perhaps  by 
the  idea  it  impresses  of  durability  and  strength, 
derived  from  the  massy  solidity  of  its  materials, 
yet  notwithstanding  these,  its  general  aspect  is 
remarkably  airy  and  cheerful,  from  the  amplitude 
I  of  its  lights,  and  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  its  ex- 
;  terior.     The  whole  building  is  divided  into  com- 
modious,  and    spacious    apartments,  adapted    to 
various  descriptions  of  cases,  according  to  their 
sex,  nature  and  disease,  habits  of   life,  and  the 
wishes  of  their  friends.     The  male  and  female 
apartments  are  entirely  separated,  and  either  sex 
is  completely  secluded  from  the  view  of  the  other. 
I  Rooms    are    provided    in  both    male  and  female 
j  apartments,  for  the  accommodation  of    the  sick, 
I  where  they  are  removed  from  any  annoyance. 
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and  can  continually  receive  the  kind  attentions 
of  their  immediate  relations  and  friends.  Attach- 
ed to  the  building  are  about  seventeen  acres  of 
excellent  land,  the  principal  part  of  which  is  laid 
out  in  walks,  ornamental  grounds  and  extensive 
gardens.  With  each  wing  and  block  of  the 
building  is  connected  a  court  yard,  encompassed 
by  high  fences,  and  handsomely  laid  out,  design- 
ed to  afford  the  benefits  of  exercise,  pastime,  and 
fresh  air  to  those  who  cannot  safely  be  allowed 
to  range  abroad. 

Connected  with  the  Institution,  there  are  horses 
and  carriages,  which  are  appropriated  exclusively 
to  the  beneht  of  the  patients,  and  which  afford 
them  much  pleasant  exercise  and  amusement. 
The  male  patients  frequently  employ  themselves 
in  the  garden,  and  amuse  themselves  at  the  back- 
gammon board,  draughts,  and  the  like.  The 
female  patients  employ  themselves  in  sewing, 
knitting,  drawing,  painting,  playing  on  the  piano, 
and  other  amusements.  The  various  exercises 
and  amusements  are  adapted  to  the  age,  sex,  and 
former  habits  of  the  patients,  and  in  all  cases  the 
two  sexes  are  kept  entirely  separate.  There  is  a 
library  in  the  Retreat,  composed  of  light  and  agree- 
able works,  and  several  periodicals  and  news- 
papers are  constantly  taken,  for  the  perusal  of 
which  the  inmates  manifest  much  fondness.  On 
the  sabbath,  those  that  are  in  a  proper  condition, 
are  taken  to  church,  and  unite  in  religious  worship. 
Every  thing  connected  with  the  Institution,  is  de- 
signed to  make  it  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  resi- 
dence for  all  the  inmates. 

This  Institution  commenced  its  operations  on 
the  first  of  April,  1824,  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  late  Eli  Todd,  M.  D.  He  pursued 
a  course  of  medical  and  moral  treatment  which 
has  been  crowned  with  a  success,  second  to  no 
other  similar  public  Institution  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge.  The  same  system  of  manage- 
ment has  been  adopted  by  his  successor,  Silas 
Fuller,  M.  D.  recently  of  Columbia,  and  has  also 
been  attended  witii  similar  success.  Dr.  Fuller 
has  for  many  years  had  the  charge  of  a  private 
establishment  for  the  insane,  and  has  been  dis- 
tinguished for  his  success  in  treating  this  afflictive 
disease.  The  general  system  of  moral  treatment 
in  this  Institution  is,  to  allow  the  patients  all  the 
liberty  and  indulgences  consistent  with  their  own 
safety  and  that  of  others  ;  to  cherish  in  tliem  the 
sentiment  of  self-respect;  to  excite  an  ambition 
for  the  good  will  and  respect  of  others, to  draw 
out  the  latent  sparks  of  natural  and  social  affec- 
tion ;  and  to  occupy  their  attention  with  such 
employments  and  amusements,  as  shall  exercise 
their  judgment,  and  withdraw  their  minds  as  much 
as  possible  from  every  former  scene  and  every 
former  companion  ;  and  give  an  entire  change  to 
the  current  of  their  recollection  and  ideas.  By 
pursuing  this  course,  together  with  a  judicious 
system  of  medication,  many  "  of  these  once  mis- 
erable beings,  cut  off  from  all  the  '  linked  sweet- 
ness' of  conjugal,  parental,  filial,  and  fraternal  en- 
joyment, are  now  restored  to  the  blessings  of 
health,  to  the  felicities  of  affection,  and  to  the 
capacity  of  performing  the  relative  duties  of  do- 
mestic and  social  life." 


AMERICAN  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  American  Asylum  for  the  education  and 
instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  was  found- 
ed by  an  association  of  gentlemen  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  1815.  Their  attention  was  calledlo  this 
important  charity,  by  a  case  of  deafness  in  the 
family  of  one  of  their  number.  An  interesting 
child  of  the  late  Dr.  Cogswell,  who  had  lost  her 
hearing  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  her  speech 
soon  after,  was,  under  Providence,  the  cause  of 
its  establishment.  Her  father,  ever  ready  to 
sympathize  with  the  afflicted,  and  prompt  to  re- 
lieve human  suffering,  embraced  in  his  plans  for 
the  education  of  his  own  daughter,  all  who  might 
be  similarly  unfortunate.  The  co-operation  of 
the  benevolent  was  easilj'  secured,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  obtain  from  Europe  a  knowledge  of 
the  difficult  art,  unknown  in  this  country,  of  teach- 
ing written  language  through  the  medium  of  signs, 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  For  this  purpose,  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Gallaudet  visited  England  and  Scotland, 
and  applied  at  the  Institutions  in  those  countries 
for  instruction  in  their  system  ;  but  meeting  with 
unexpected  difficulties,  he  repaired  to  France,  and 
obtained,  at  the  Royal  Institution  at  Paris,  those 
qualilications  for  an  instructer  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  which  a  selfish  and  mistaken  policy  had  re- 
fused him  in  Great  Britain.  Accompanied  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Clerc,  himself  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for 
several  years  a  successful  teacher  under  the  Abbe 
Sicard,  !\Ir.  Gallaudet  returned  to  this  country  in 
August,  1816.  The  Asylum  had,  in  ilay  preced- 
ing, been  incorporated  by  the  Slate  Legislature. 
Some  months  were  spent  by  Messrs.  Gallaudet 
and  Clerc  in  obtaining  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Institution,  and  in  the  spring  of  1817,  the  Asy- 
lum was  opened  for  the  reception  of  those  for 
whom  it  was  designed,  and  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion commenced  with  seven  pupils. 

As  the  knowledge  of  the  Institution  extended, 
and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  its  advantages  were 
multiplied,  the  number  of  pupils  increased  from 
seven  to  one  hundred  and  forty,  which  for  several 
years  past  has  not  been  much  above  the  average 
number:  and  since  its  commencement  in  1817, 
instruction  has  been  imparted  to  four  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  ir. 
eluding  its  present  inmates. 

In  1819,  Congress  granted  the  Institution  a 
township  of  land  in  Alabama,  the  proceeds  of 
which  have  been  invested  as  a  permanent  fund. 
The  principal  building,  of  which  our  cut  is  a 
front  view,  was  erected  in  1820,  and  the  pupils 
removed  to  it  in  the  spring  of  the  following  j'ear. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  fifty  feet 
wide,  and,  including  the  basement,  four  stories 
high.  Other  buildings  have  been  subsequently 
erected,  as  the  increasing  number  of  pupils  made 
it  necessary  ;  the  principal  of  which  is  a  dining-hall 
and  workshops  for  the  male  pupils.  Attached  to 
the  Institution  are  eight  or  ten  acres  of  land  which 
afford  ample  room  for  exercise  and  the  cultivation 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  for  the  pupils. 

The  system  of  instruction  adopted  at  this  Insti- 
tution is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
French  school  at  Paris.  It  has  however  been  ma- 
terially improved  and  modified  by  Mr.  Gallaudet 
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Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,   Hartford. 


Hnd  his  associates.  This  system,  and  indeed 
every  other  rational  system  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  is  based  upon  the  natural  languajre  of 
signs.  By  this  we  mean  those  gestures  which  a 
deaf  and  dumb  person  will  naturally  use  to  ex- 
press his  ideas,  and  make  known  his  wants  pre- 
vious to  instruction.  These  gestures  or  signs  are 
Tather  pic/oria/,  that  is,  an  exact  outline  of  the  ob- 
ject, delineated  by  the  hands  in  the  air  ;  or  descrip- 
tive, giving  an  idea  of  an  object  by  presenting 
some  of  its  prominent  and  striking  features  ;  or 
conventional,  such  as  may  have  been  agreed  upon 
by  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  and  his  associates. 
As  there  are  very  few  objects  which  can  be  ex- 
pressed with  sufficient  clearness  by  the  delineation 
of  their  outline  alone,  a  descriptive  sign  is  usually 
connected  with  it.  Thus  in  making  the  sign  for 
a  book,  the  outline  is  first  delineated  by  the  fore- 
finger of  both  hands.  To  this  is  added  the  descrip- 
tive signs  of  opening  the  book,  placing  it  before 
the  eyes,  and  moving  the  lips  as  in  reading.  It 
may  therefore  simplify  the  classification  of  natural 
signs  if  the  first  two  divisions  be  united  ;  and  it 
will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  say  that  all  the 
signs  used  by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  either  de- 
scriptive or  conventional. 


Do  not  bite  at  the  bait  of  pleasure  till  you  know 
there  is  no  hook  beneath  it, 


A  STRANGE  SENTENCE. — Galignani's  (Paris)  Mes- 
senger gives  the  following :  '  The  government,  a 
few  years  ago.  left  to  three  criminals  condemned  to 
death,  the  choice  of  dying  on  tlie  gallows,  or  adopt- 
ing the  following  conditions : — The  first  was  to  take 
tea,  the  second  coffee,  and  the  lliird  chocolate,  and 
to  live  as  long  as  they  could,  but  were  to  eat  nothing 
with  either;  these  conditions  were  eagerly  accepted. 
The  last,  who  took  chocolate,  died  in  eight  months: 
he  who  took  coffee,  lived  two  years ;  and  the  tea 
drinker  survived  three  years.  The  man  who  took 
chocolate  died  in  a  state  of  complete  decomposition, 
and  so  much  eaten  by  worms,  that,  during  his  life, 
his  limbs  separated  one  by  one  from  his  body.  The 
man  who  drank  coffee  was  so  disfigured  after  his 
death  that  one  would  have  said  that  the  fire  of  heaven 
had  burnt  his  entrails,  and  calcined  him  from  head  to 
foot.  The  tea  drinker  became  so  thin  and  almost 
diaphanous,  that  it  was  perfectly  easy,  with  a  candle 
in  one's  hand,  to  read  a  newspaper  through  his  bo 
dy  by  the  intervals  that  separated  the  ribs  !' 

The  modest  deportment  of  those  who  are  truly 
wise,  when  contrasted  with  the  assuming  air  of 
the  isrnorant,  may  be  coinpared  to  the  different 
appearances  of  wheat,  which,  while  its  ear  is 
empty,  holds  up  its  head  proudly,  but  as  soon  as 
it  is  filled  with  grain,  bends  modestly  down,  and 
withdravvs  froni  pbserv£^tipI^, 
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Dartmouth  College. 


DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 


This  institution  is  located  about  a  half  of  a  mile 
from  the  Connecticut  river  in  Hanover,  Grafton 
count}',  New  Hawipshire.  Its  immediate  site  is 
the  easterly  side  of  a  large  and  beautiful  plain, 
around  wliich  stands  the  village — elevated,  and 
commanding  an  extensive  and  agreeable  prospect 
of  the  highly  picturesque  scenery  of  the  adjacent 
country. 

Its  history  is  singular  and  curious.  It  owes  its 
existence  to  the  philanthropic  exertions  of  the 
Rev.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  D.  D.  of  Lebanon  in 
Connecticut,  for  the  improvement  and  education 
of  the  Indians.  This  gentleman,  observing  the 
distrust  and  dislike  with  which  the  English  were 
received  among  them,  formed  the  design  of  es- 
tablishing a  seminary  for  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers from  among  the  natives  themselves,  who 
might,  therefore,  return  to  them  qualified  for  all 
the  duties  of  instructing,  while  they  would  be  free 
from  the  difficulties  which  their  prejudices  and 
enmities  threw  in  the  way  of  the  English  mission- 
ary. His  representations  were  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  community,  and  his  efforts  assisted 
by  donations  from  many  individuals  who  regard- 
ed with  pity  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  unfor- 
tunate aboriginals.  The  school  was  first  open- 
ed in  Lebanon,  and  from  the  name  of  the  most 
liberal  of  its  patrons,  called  Moor's  school.  After 
an  experiment  of  some  years,  however,  during 
which  that  part  of  the  country  had  become  thickly 
settled,  its  founder  took  the  resolution  of  changing 
its  location  for  one  nearer  the  frontiers,  where 
its  immediate  object  might  be  more  successfully 
prosecuted,  and  the  natives  more  easily  induced 


to  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges.  When  his 
purpose  became  generally  known,  very  liberal 
proposals  were  made  by  several  of  the  then  col- 
onies to  induce  him  to  locate  it  within  their  limits. 
That  of  Governor  Wentworth,  liowever,  appeared 
to  combine  most  of  the  advantages  which  he 
sought,  and  accordingly  its  present  site  was 
selected  in  the  province  of  New  Hampshire.  To- 
gether with  about  twenty  students  he  set  off  for 
Hanover,  then  an  entire  wilderness.  For  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  receive  donations,  as 
well  as  of  rendering  it  more  permanent  and  more 
extensively  useful,  he  solicited,  and  through  the 
influence  of  the  governor,  obtained  a  charter  for 
the  establishment  of  a  college  with  all  the  usual 
privileges  and  immunities — thus  presenting  the 
singularly  curious  and  anomalous  spectacle,  of 
an  incorporated  literary  institution,  in  the  midst 
of  the  forest,  remote  from  civilized  society,  where 
instruction  was  to  be  given  in  the  polished  com 
positions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  in 
log  huts,  and  amid  the  lairs  of  wild  beasts — and 
affording  a  striking  though  an  extremely  interest- 
ing contrast  between  the  condition  of  its  earlier 
students,  and  that  of  those  who  resort  to  that 
pleasant  village  and  throng  its  spacious  and  (on- 
venient  Halls  at  the  present  day.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, no  institution  now  combines  more  conve- 
niences for  the  student  and  means  of  acquiring 
an  education,  with  fewer  of  the  causes  which  dis- 
commode and  interrupt  its  pursuit.  The  seclu- 
sion and  retirement  of  its  situation,  its  remote- 
ness from  large  cities  and  towns,  and  consequent 
freedom  from  many  of  the  temptations  to  the 
neglect  of  study,  and  the  allurements  to  dissipa- 
tion and  vice,  render  it  one  of  the  safest  and 
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most  advantageous — while  the  salubrity  and 
beauty  of  its  location, 

olim  sylvestribus  horrida  dumic 

the  variety  of  the  surrounding  scenery  render  it 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  residences  for  the 
young  in  New  England.  As  its  establishment 
and  its  object  were  entirely  novel,  it  attracted 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  community,  and  re- 
ceived many  donations  from  philanthropic  indi- 
viduals both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  the 
most  liberal  of  whom  was  the  Right  Hon.  William 


Leggee,  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  from  whom  the 
embryo  institution  derived  its  name.  Instruction 
was  given  for  many  years  in  the  buildings  which 
were  erected  by  the  first  president  and  his 
students.  In  1786,  nearly  twenty  years  after  the 
incorporation  of  the  college,  Dartmouth  Hall  was 
erected,  a  large  and  convenient  edifice  in  which, 
besides  rooms  for  students,  are  a  beautiful  chapel, 
the  Libraries,  Lecture  rooms,  &c.  In  1829-30 
by  the  liberality  of  its  friends,  two  new  buildings 
were  erected  solely  for  the  use  of  the  students — 
the  whole  presenting  a  pleasing  and  elegant  ap- 
pearance. 
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[Geneva  Medical  College.] 


GENEVA  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  above  cut  represents  the  Medical  Institution 
of  Geneva  College  ;  an  institution  which  promises 
ere  long  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  the 
state  of  New  York  can  boast.  It  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Seneca  Lake,  and  we  be- 
lieve there  are  few  villages  in  the  world  which  can 
compare  with  it,  in  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  sur- 
rounding scenery,  as  well  as  in  the  associations 
which  it  brings  to  mind  of  an  interesting  race  of  in- 
habitants who  have  disappeared  entirely  before  the 
march  of  civilization.  The  location  for  a  medical 
college,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
great  west ;  and  the  moral  and  highly  intellectual 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  render  it  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  elevating  the  standard  of  medical 
education  in  the  western  portion  of  the  United  States. 

The  respective  chairs  are  all  well  filled — that  of 
Chymistry,  by  the  venerable  and  talented  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Cutbush ;  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  by  Thomas  Spencer  ;  who  is  considered 
by  far  the  strongest  man  in  that  particular  branch  in 


the  state  ;  Materia  Medica  and  Obstetrics,  by  Dr. 
C.  B.  Coventry,  of  Utica;  and  Anatomy  and  Surgery, 
by  Dr.  J.  Webster,  of  New  York,  the  favourite  pupil 
and  the  successor  of  the  late  distinguished  Dr.  God- 
man. 

The  classical  department  has  at  its  head  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Hale,  D.  D.,  President;  and  in  Mathemat- 
icks  and  Natural  Philosophy,  Horace  Webster,  A.  M. ; 
Chymistry,  E.  Cuthbert,  M.  D. ;  Civil  Engineering 
and  Statisticks,  Gen.  J.  G.  Swift;  Latin  and  Greek 
Languages  and  Literature,  D.  Prentice,  A.  M. ;  His- 
tory, Belles  Lettres,  and  Modern  Languages,  Theo- 
dore Irving,  Esq. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, Geneva  College  is  in  a  highly  flattering  con- 
dition, and  that  by  the  continued  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  pupils.  New  York  will  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  its  usefulness,  and  our  western  youth  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  advantages  thus  ofiered 
to  them  for  the  acquisition  of  learning  at  so  pure  a 
fountain. 
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Hall  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 


AMERICAN  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY. 

This  building  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  The  central 
part  was  erected  in  1819  and  '20,  and  dedicated 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  of  the  latter  ye-ar. 
The  wings  were  added  in  1831.  The  whole 
building  is  of  brick,  and  is  the  liberal  donation 
of  the  late  Is.4iah  Thomas,  LL.  D.  to  the  society. 

The  society  was  organized  in  1812,  and  held 
its  first  meeting  at  the  Exchange  CofTee-House, 
in  Boston,  November  the  nineteenth,  of  that  year. 
Its  officers  arc  annually  elected  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  October,  that  being  the  day  on  which 
Columbus  discovered  America.  The  first  anni- 
versary meeting  of  the  society  was  held  at  Bos- 
ton, October  twenty-third,  1813,  when  an  address 
was  delivered  in  King's  Chapel  by  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Jenks,  D.  D.  There  are  now  two  meetings 
of  the  society  in  each  year ;  the  first  on  the 
twenty-third  of  October,  and  the  second  on  the 
last  Wednesday  of  May. 

The  objects  of  the  institution  are  the  collection 
and  preservation  of  American  antiquities. 

It  was  the  intention  of  its  founder  and  munifi- 
cent patron,  Mr.  Thomas,  that  its  library  should 
embrace  as  perfect  a  collection  of  American  lit- 
erature as  possible.  No  institution  had  proposed 
the  accomplishment  oil  a  similar  object,  and  the 
general  preference  given  in  our  libraries  to  Euro- 
pean over  American  books,  had  prevented  in  a 
great  measure  the  collection  of  them,  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  It  seemed  very  desirable 
that  a  remedy  for  an  evil  of  this  description  should 
be  provided.  So  little  care  had  been  taken  for 
the  preservation  of  the  productions  of  our  early 
American  authors,  that  many  of  them  were  found  J 


with  extreme  difficulty,  while  others  were  irre- 
coverably lost.  By  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
stitution of  this  character,  a  convenient  recepta- 
cle would  be  provided  for  the  early  as  well  as 
modern  literature  of  the  coimtry,  and  when  its 
objects  should  be  generally  known,  individuals 
possessing  books,  pamphlets,  maps,  or  nianu- 
1  scripts,  might  have  a  convenient  place  to  deposite 
I  them,  where  they  might  be  useful  to  the  public. 
[  Interesting  materials  of  the  history  of  the 
country  are  profusely  scattered  in  every  town, 
which  have  never  yet  found  a  place  in  any  of  our 
public  libraries.  It  is  among  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  this  institution  to  collect  and  preserve 
these,  as  well  as  all  the  productions  of  American 
authors. 

Beside  providing  the  society  with  a  spacious 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  its  library  and 
cabinet,  Mr.  Thomas  also  gave  it  between  four 
and  five  thousand  volumes  of  books,  among  which 
are  many  valuable  works  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  many  rare  and  interest- 
ing specimens  of  early  printing.  He  also  provi- 
ded the  society  with  a  fund  for  the  permanent 
support  of  a  librarian,  and  otherwise  richly  en- 
dowed the  institution  with  the  means  of  making 
annual  purchases  of  books  and  for  meeting  in- 
dental  expenses. 

Visiters  can  have  easy  access  to  the  library  of 
the  society,  and  it  is  always  open  to  such  as  have 
occasion  to  use  the  books.  As  it  is  not  local 
in  its  objects,  but  general  or  national,  and  from 
the  means  it  possesses  of  making  itself  useful  to 
the  public,  it  must,  eventually,  rank  among  the 
largest  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  public  li- 
braries of  the  country. 
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AMHERST   COLLEGE. 

The  town  of  Amherst,  in  the  county  of  Hamp- 
shire, and  state  of  Massachusetts,  lies  eighty-five 
miles  west  from  the  city  of  Boston,  and  about 
eiffht  miles  northeast  from  Northampton,  which 
is  the  capital  of  the  county.  Amherst  contains 
several  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  constantly 
increasing  in  business,  wealth  and  population. 
Here  are  an  academy  and  a  seminary  called 
"Moimt  Pleasant  Institution."  There  are  nine 
or  ten  instructers  attached  to  the  latter  establish- 
ment, which  has  much  celebrity  throughout  the 
state. 

Institutions,  conducted  upon  so  liberal  a  scale 
and  with  so  much  ability  as  this  is  understood  to 
be,  justly  deserve  to  be  known,  and  to  receive  at- 
tention and  patronage  from  the  community.  We 
wish  there  were  others  like  it  in  the  various  sec- 
dons  of  the  commonwealth.  In  fact,  every  inland 
town  should  possess  one  academy — at  least  one 
private  or  incorporated  academy,  higher  in  its 
objects  and  character  than  the  common  schools  ; 
for  although  the  last  are  excellently-well  mana- 
ged, particularly  in  Massachusetts,  and  constitute 
places  of  instruction  of  vital  and  manifest  impor- 
tance to  the  country  ;  yet  most  of  them  are  open 
to  scholars  but  a  small  portion  of  the  year ;  and 
therefore  cannot  afford  that  opportunity  for  learn- 
insr,  which  they  might  impart  if  open  every  day, 
situated  in  the  same  town,  or  employed  as  it  were, 
in  a  sort  of  rivalry  with  academical  seminaries  of 
another,  superior  or  more  permanent  description. 
The  proper  establishment  or  maintenance  of  an 
incorporated  or  private  academy  in  any  place  in 
the  interior,  produces  results  of  the  most  yalua- 


Amherst  College,  Massachusetts. 

ble  and  enduring  nature.  It  assembles  together 
numbers  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  from 
the  capitals  and  towns  along  the  seacoasts  and 
remote  quarters  of  the  country  ;  children,  who  and 
whose  parents,  guardians  and  friends,  would  nev- 
er, perhaps,  under  other  circumstances,  visit  the 
spot.  Here  these  pupils  can  receive  instruction 
without  interruption,  or  pursue  their  studies  with- 
out being  diverted  by  the  fashions  and  follies,  the 
temptations  and  vices  of  the  more  populous,  or 
metropolitan  places.  Here  youthful  strangers 
from  divers  and  distant  points  meet  one  another, 
and  enter  into  acquaintances  or  friendships,  which 
are  agreeable  and  useful  in  youth,  and  form  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  after-life  ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  when  increased  in  age 
and  knowledge,  these  students  return  to  their  pa- 
rents or  relations,  they  are  imperceptibly  led, 
through  these  connexions  and  intimacies,  to  dif- 
fuse among  the  people  of  the  various  sections 
from  whence  they  came,  a  better  knowledge  of 
each  other  and  their  common  country ;  doing 
away  many  little  prejudices  and  dislikes  that 
would  otherwise  exist  among  the  great  mass,  and 
consequently  contributing  in  no  small  degree  to 
cement  more  closely  and  firmly  together  the  gen- 
eral bond  of  union.  Here  also  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  yeomanry  may  be  educated  in 
the  higher  and  more  elegant  branches,  and  that, 
too,  without  heavy  expenses,  or  being  obliged  to 
neglect  those  domestic  exercises  and  duties, 
which  they  are  occasionally  so  properly  called 
upon  to  perform,  in  the  cottage  and  farmhouse, 
and  which  promote  habits  of  industry  and  moral- 
ity in  younger  days,  and  contribute  alike  to  health 
an(i  prosperity,  cheerfulness  and  tjie  enjoyment 
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of  life  in  maturer  years.  Besides,  a  praiseworthy 
rivalry  will  sooner  or  later  arise  between  the  stu- 
dents of  the  grammar-school,  and  those  of  the 
academy.  This  emulation  will  be  encouraged  or 
participated  in,  more  or  less,  by  the  older  inhab- 
itants. Attempts  will  be  made  to  procure  the 
best  masters  for  each  institution  ;  a  taste  and  de- 
sire for  study  will  penetrate  almost  every  dwel- 
ling; and  in  short,  without  enlarging  upon  the 
subject,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting 
mind,  that  under  such  circumstances  as  those  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  our  youth  will  become 
apter  scholars,  more  enlightened  in  their  views 
and  feelings,  of  better  manners,  and  better  citi- 
zens, more  useful  to  themselves  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  than  if  bred  and  educated  in  places 
destitute  of  academies,  or  having  no  other  schools 
than  such  as  some  transient  persons  might  be 
hired  to  teacli,  three  or  four  months  in  the  year. 

In  respect  to  seminaries  of  learning,  the  town 
of  Amherst,  for  one  of  its  size,  is  favored  in  a 
most  liberal  manner.  We  have  already  stated  that 
it  possesses  an  Academy  and  an  Institute.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  inhabitants  likewise  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  a  University.  These  they  de- 
rive from  Amherst  College.  A  view  of  which  is 
given  in  our  engraving.  This  institution  was 
established  in  1821.  Its  resources  were  compara- 
tively limited  at  first,  and  its  success  by  some 
considered  doubtful.  But  it  is  now  in  a  highly 
prosperous  state.  It  has  a  fund  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  made  up  from  the  contributions  of  indi- 
viduals. This  fund  is  invested  under  the  di- 
rection of  five  trustees,  chosen  by  the  subscri- 
bers ;  and  the  interest  is  annually  appropriated 
toward  the  support  of  the  college.  There  are 
seven  or  eight  professors,  including  the  president, 
three  or  four  tutors,  besides  other  officers  ;  and 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  stu- 
dents. The  yearly  expenses  of  a  student  are  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars,  in- 
cluding college  bills  and  board.  There  are  three 
vacations  per  annum  ;  the  first  for  four  weeks 
from  commencement,  which  takes  place  from  the 
fourth  Wednesday  in  August ;  the  second,  for  six 
weeks  from  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  December  ; 
the  third  for  three  weeks  from  the  third  Wed- 
nesday in  May.  ' 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries,  is  sev- 
en thousand  and  upward  ;  and  the  terms  of  ad- 
mission and  the  courses  of  study  are  similar  to 
those  of  Yale  college. 

The  numerous  difficulties  which  Amherst  col- 
lege encountered  iu  its  infancy,  are  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  many  persons,  as  well  as  the  vio- 
lent opposition  which  was  raised  against  the  ap- 
plication of  the  trustees,  for  a  charter  from  the 
general  court. 


If  thou  be  ignorant,  endeavor  to  get  knowl- 
edge, lest  thou  be  beaten  with  stripes  ;  if  thou 
hast  attained  knowledge,  put  it  in  practice,  lest 
thou  be  beaten  with  many  stripes.  Better  not  to 
know  what  we  should  practice,  than  not  to  prac- 
tise what  we  know;  and  less  danger  dwells  in 
unaffected  itjnorance,  than  inmactive  knowledge. 


Here  is  something  inexpressibly  tender.     It  is  addressed  by 
a  wife  to  a  desponding  husband  : — 

WEDDED    LOVE. 

Come,  rouse  thee,  dearest ! — 'tis  not  well 

To  let  the  spirit  brood 
Thus  darkly  o'er  the  cares  that  swell 

Life's  current  to  a  flood  ; 
As  brooks,  and  torrents,  rivers,  all, 
Increase  the  gulf  in  which  they  fall, 
Such  thoughts,  by  gathering  up  the  rills 
Of  lesser  griefs,  spread  real  ills  ; 
And  with  their  gloomy  shades  conceal 
The  landmarks  hope  would  else  reveal. 

Come,  rouse  thee  now  ! — I  know  thy  mind, 

And  would  its  strength  awaken  ; 
Proud,  gifted,  noble,  ardent,  kind — 

Strange  thou  shouldst  be  thus  shaken  1 
But  rouse  afresh  each  energy, 
And  be  what  Heaven  intended  thee  ; 
Throw  from  thy  thoughts  this  wearying  weight. 
And  prove  thy  spirit  Hrcnly  great. 
I  would  not  see  thee  bend  below 
The  angry  storms  of  earthly  wo. 

Full  well  I  know  the  generous  soul 

Which  warms  thee  into  life  ; 
Each  spring  which  cati  its  ])0wers  control 

Familiar  to  thy  wife  : 
For  di'cmst  thou  she  could  sloop  to  bind 
Her  fale  unto  a  ciimmnn  mind  .' 
The  eagle-like  ambition,  nursed 
From  childhood  in  her  heart,  had  first 
Consumed  with  its  Promethean  flame 
The  shrine,  than  sank  her  so  to  shame. 

Then  rouse  thee,  dearest  !  from  the  dream 

That  fetters  now  thy  powers  ; 
Shake  olT  this  gloom — Hope  sheds  a  beam 

To  gild  each  cloud  which  lowers  ; 
And  though  at  present  seems  so  far 
The  wishod-for  goal,  a  guiding-star, 
With  peaceful  ray,  would  light  thee  on, 
Until  its  utmost  boimds  be  won: 
That  quenchless  ray,  thou  'It  ever  prove, 
Is  fond,  undying,  wedded  love  ! 

The  more  accurately  we  search  into  the  hu- 
man mind,  the  stronger  traces  we  everywhere 
find  of  his  wisdom  who  made  it.  If  a  discourse 
on  the  use  of  the  ]iarts  of  the  body  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  hymn  to  the  Creator,  the  use  of  the 
passions,  which  are  the  organs  of  the  mind,  can- 
not be  barren  of  praise  to  Him,  nor  unproductive 
to  ourselves,  of  that  noble  and  uncommon  union 
of  science  and  admiration  which  a  contemplation 
of  the  works  of  infinite  wisdom  alone  can  afford 
to  a  rational  mind  ;  while,  referring  to  Hitn  what- 
ever we  find  of  right,  or  good,  or  fair  iu  ourselves, 
discovering  his  strength  and  wisdom  even  in  our 
own  weakness  and  imperfection,  honoring  tiiom 
where  wo  discover  them  clearly,  and  adoring 
their  profundity  where  we  are  lost  iu  our  search, 
we  mnv  be  iufinisitive  without  impertinence,  and 
elevated  without  pride;  wo  may  be  admitted,  if] 
dare  say  so,  into  the  councils  of  the  Almighty,  by 
a  consideration  of  his  works.  The  elevntion  of 
the  mind  ought  to  be  the  principal  end  of  all  our 
studies,  which,  if  they  do  not  in  some  measure 
effect,  they  are  of  very  little  service  to  us. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  BOSTON. 

.  This  has  been  pronounced  the  finest  building 
in.  the  State.  It  stands  on  a  small  eminence  open 
to  the  south,  east  and  vvest.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  feet  in  length, and  fifty-four  in  its 
greatest  breadth,  having  a  portico  of  eight  Ionic 
columns  in  front.  It  is  built  of  Chelmsford 
granite,  the  columns  and  their  capitals  being  of 
the  same  material.  In  the  centre  of  the  two 
principal  stories  are  the  rooms  of  the  officers  of 
the  institution.  Above  these  is  the  operatinsr 
theatre,  which  is  lighted  from  the  dome.  The 
wings  of  the  building  are  divided  into  wards  and 
sick-rooms.  The  staircase  and  floorings  of  the 
entries  are  of  stone.  The  whole  house  is  sup- 
plied with  heat  by  air-flues  from  furnaces,  and 
with  water  by  pipes  and  a  forcing-pump.  The 
beautiful  hills  which  surround  Boston  are  seen 
from  every  part  of  the  building,  and  the  grounds 
on  the  southwest  are  washed  by  the  waters  of 
the  bay.  The  premises  have  been  improved 
by  the  planting  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  the  extension  of  the  gravel  walks  for  those 
patients  whose  health  will  admit  of  exercise  in 
the  open  air. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  gentle- 
man died  in  Boston,  leaving  a  bequest  in  his  will 
of  five  thousand  dollars  toward  the  buildiuor  of  a 
hospital.  This  circumstance  was  attended  with 
the  beneficial  effect  of  awakening  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  subject.  Nothing,  however,  was 
effected  before  August,  ISIO,  when  two  physicians 
living  in  Boston,  addressed  a  circular,  in  which 
ttie  advantages  of  a  hospital  were  stated  to  several 
gentlemen  of  Boston,  possessed  of  ample  fortunes, 
and  disposed  to  contribute  to  institutions  in  which 


the  public  good  \xas  concerned.  In  the  beoinning 
of  ISll,  fifty-six  gentlemen,  living  in  different 
parts  of  the  commonwealth,  were  incorporated 
by  the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. Their  charter  allowed  the  corporation  to 
hold  property  to  the  amount  of  thirty-thousand 
dollais  yearly  income.  It  also  granted  to  the 
Hospital  a  fee  simple  in  the  estate  of  the  old 
Province-House,  on  the  condition  that  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  should  be  raised  by  sub- 
scription within  ten  years.  Little  exertion  was 
made  before  the  autumn  of  ISlti,  when  a  subscrip- 
tion was  commenced  that  was  attended  with  un- 
common success.  In  the  towns  of  Boston,  Salem, 
Plymouth,  Charlestown,  Hingham,  and  Chelsea, 
(including  a  few  subscriptions  in  some  other 
towns,)  lOi?  individuals  subscribed  either  to  the 
Hospital  or  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  More 
than  two  hundred  of  these  contributed  one  hun- 
dred dollars  or  more,  and  several  from  one  thou- 
sand to  five  thousand,  and  one,  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  Donations  of  equal  and  larger  amounts 
have  since  been  made,  which  have  increased  the 
funds  of  this  institution,  for  immediate  use  and 
permanent  stock,  to  a  greater  sum  than  any 
other  of  our  institutions  has  realized,  excepting 
the  University  at  Cambridge. 

In  1816  the  Trustees  purchased  the  estate  at 
Charlestown  belonging-  to  the  late  Mr.  Barrel, 
formerly  called  Poplar  Grove,  and  have  there 
built  two  brick  houses,  besides  the  requisite  out- 
houses, for  an  Insane  Hospital.  In  1S17,  they 
purchased  four  acres  in  a  field  at  the  west  end  of 
Boston,  called  Prince's  Pasture,  and  on  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  1818,  the  corner  stone  of  the 
present  Hospital  was  there  laid,  in  the  presence 
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of  many  persons  of  great  dignity  in  public  life, 
and  a  iiiiinerous  assemblage  of  citizens.  The 
civil,  religious  and  masonic  services  were  per- 
formed with  such  impressive  pomp,  as  rendered 
the  whole  scene  truly  solemn  and  interesting. 
This  building  was  so  far  completed  on  the  first 
of  September,  1821,  as  to  be  in  a  fit  condition  to 
receive  patients. 


LANGUAGE. 

It  has  been  a  question  among  philosophers, 
whether  other  portions  of  the  animal  kingdom  do 
not  have  the  gift  and  power  of  language,  to  some 
extent,  as  well  as  man.  And  there  are  not  a  few, 
who  cast  their  opinions  into  the  scale  favorable  to 
the  conclusion  that  such  is  the  case,  for  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  a  communication  between 
many  kimls  of  animals,  by  means  of  sound  well 
understood  by  them.  If  we  view  closely  the  dif- 
ferent dialects  of  barbarians,  semi-barbarians,  and 
civilized  nations,  we  shall  find  that  the  strength, 
beauty  and  comprehensibijity  of  language  depend 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  character  and  pur- 
suits of  these  respective  people.  The  savage  of 
our  western  wilds,  whose  wants  are  few,  and  his 
pursuits  without  variety,  has  a  language  com- 
posed of  few  words,  for  he  finds  no  necessity  for 
more.  Yet  he  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  all  of  his 
tribe  or  nation.  And  so  with  all  nations  of  an- 
tiquity. The  human  language  was  a  perfect 
barren,  compared  with  its  present  profusion  of 
words  and  ideas,  except  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  where  arts,  science  and  a  variety  of 
civil  pursuits  were  followed.  According  to  the 
pursuit,  was  the  character  of  the  language,  and 
that  avocation  of  a  public  nature,  such  as  com- 
merce, military,  agriculture,  or  the  polite  arts, 
which  gave  the  ascendancy  to  either  of  the  three 
great  human  powers.  Reason,  Imagination  and 
Passion,  moulded  the  language  in  accordance 
with  such  ascendancy. 

In  Greece,  where  intellect  was  the  governing 
power,  and  the  passions  were  kept  in  control  by 
its  force,  the  language  became  refined — and  hence 
the  beauty  of  Greek  poetry,  which  is  a  transcript 
of  the  language  in  its  greatest  purity.  The  lan- 
guage is  the  reflection  of  the  moral  character, 
and  lience,  when  the  mind  was  under  the  control 
of  passion,  language  assumed  a  form  little  supe- 
rior to  brute  communication.  In  eastern  coun- 
tries, where  the  aggrandizement  of  the  prince 
and  empire  was  the  chief  aim  of  the  subject,  and 
splendor  in  all  its  phases  dazzled  the  people, 
imagination  was  given  full  power  over  the  lan- 
guage; and  hence  the  poetical  character  of  the 
ideas  of  the  orientals,  and  their  corresponding 
fantastical  mode  of  e.xpression. 

As  maiddnd  advanced,  language  assumed  more 
symmetry,  strength,  and  beauty.  The  En<T|ish, 
or  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  has  greatly  im- 
proved, and  its  improvement  apparently  kept 
pace  with  the  increasing  refinements  of  the  English 
people. 
In  the  year  700,  the  Lord's  prayer  begun  thus : — 


'  IJren  Fadar  thie  art  in  heofbas,  sic  gekalgud  thin 
noma,  to  cymeth  thin  rick ;  sic  thin  wlila  sue  in  heofnas 
and  in  eatHo.' 

Two  hundred  years  after,  thus — 

'Thee  ure  Fader  the  ert  on  lieofiium  si  thin  namage- 
hal-god.  Com  thin  ric.  Si  thin  willa  on  eorthan  swa, 
on  heofnum.' 

About  two  hundred  years  after  this,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  it  was  rendered  thus  : — 

'  Ure  Fader  in  heaven,  rich 
Thy  name  be  hailed  eber  lich. 
Thou  bring  us  ty  raichell  bliss: 
AIs  hit  in  heavenly  doe 
That  in  yearth  beene  it  also,'  &c. 

About  one  hundred  years  after,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  it  ran  thus  : — 

'  Fader  thou  art  in  heaven  blisse, 
Thine  Helye  name  it  wurt  the  bliss 
Cumen  and  not  thy  kingdom. 
Thin  holy  will  it  be  all  don 
In  heaven  and  in  earth  also, 
So  it  shall  be  in  full  well  le  tro,'  &c. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  began  thus — 

'  Our  Fader  art  in  heavens,  haliewid  be  llii  name  ;  thy 
kingdom  come  to  ihee :  be  thee  will  don  in  earth  as  in 
heaven,'  &c. 

In  1537,  it  began  thus: — 

'O,  our  Father  who  art  in  heaven!  hallowed  be  thy 
name.  Let  thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  fulfilled 
as  well  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,'  &c. 

The  following  is  a  version  of  the  hymn  in  St. 
Luke,  (chap.  1,  iG,)  usually  called  the  Magnificat. 
Its  date  is  not  known  : — 

'  My  soule  hogis,  or  lofys,  God,  and  my  spirit  joyed  in 
God  my  hele. 

For  he  has  by  holdyn  iho  mekenes  of  hys  hande- 
mayden. 

Lo  therefore  biysscd  me  schal  say  all  generations. 

For  he  has  done  grete  things,  for  he  is  mighty,  and 
holy  the  name  of  hym. 

And  hys  mercy  from  progeny  to  progenys,  to  tho 
dredande  hym. 

He  made  power  in  hys  arme,  he  sparbylde  tho  proude 
in  thought  of  theire  herte. 

He  put  down  tho  mighty  of  sete,  and  heghed  tho 
meke. 

Tho  hungry  he  fiUede  with  godys,  and  iho  ryche  he 
lefte  vyde. 

He  t'oke  Israel  hys  chylde,  unthought  of  hys  mercy. 

As  he  spake  to  our  fadyrs,  Abraham,  and  sede  of  hym 
in  worldys.' 


Give  me  the  money  that  has  been  spent  in  war, 
and  I  will  purchase  every  foot  of  land  upon  the 
Sflobe.  I  will  clothe  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  an  attire  that  kings  and  queens  would  be  proud 
of;  I  will  build  a  school-house  upon  every  hill 
side  and  in  every  valley  over  the  whole  habitable 
earth  ;  I  will  supply  that  school-house  wicli  a  com- 
petent teacher;  I  will  build  an  academy  in  every 
town  and  endow  it;  a  college  in  every  state,  and 
fill  it  with  able  professors.  Siebbms 


Adams  Temple,  in  Quincy,  Mass. 
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ADAMS  TEMPLE,  IN  QUINCY,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

This  house  of  public  worship,  for  the  congre- 
jrational  society  in  Quincy,  was  erected  in  1827. 
The  former  church  was  of  wood,  and  was  b'.iilt  in 
n3'2 ;  and  afterward  enlarged.  It  is  built  of 
stone  talipn  fronn  the  granite  quarries  in  that  town, 
presented  by  Hon.  JoH.v  Adams,  some  time  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  The  Rev.  Peter 
Whitney,  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  place,  made 
a  suitable  address  when  the  corner-stone  was 
laid.  A  plate  with  an  appropriate  inscription  was 
deposited  under  the  corner-stone  in  a  lead  box. 
Among  other  facts,  it  mentions  that  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  then  President  of  the  United  States; : 
that  the  population  of  the  town  was  two  thousand, 
and  that  of  the  United  States  thirteen  millions. 
In  his  address  on  the  occasion,  Mr.  Whitney 
said  : — 

"  In  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  the  great  ben- 
efactor of  us  and  of  our  country,  the  late  Presi- 
ident  Adams,  we  are  now  erecting  a  temple  for 
the  worship  of  that  incomprehensible  Being, 
whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain. 
When  ages  after  ages    shall  have   passed  away. 


when  all  now  living  on  earth,  and  successive  geiS- 
erations  for  centuries  to  come,  shall  have  fin- 
ished their  probation,  and  gone  to  the  unseen 
aud  eterniil  world,  these  walls  of  sjranite  we  are 
iibuut  to  erect  will  stand,  we  trust,  among  the 
recollections  of  time,  a  monument  of  the  interest 
we  felt  lor  the  worship  of  God,  and  for  the  accom- 
modation of  our  successors  on  the  stage  of  life, 
till  the  stones  themselves  of  which  it  is  construct- 
ed shall  be  crumbling  into  dust.  In  this  temple, 
when  completed,  may  the  truih,  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
be  preached  in  all  its  purity  and  simplicity.  Here 
may  the  prayers  of  devout  and  humble  souls  as- 
cend with  acceptance  to  the  throne  of  everlast- 
ing mercy.  And  here  may  that  faUk,  which 
looks  beyond  things  seen  and  temporal,  to  those 
which  are  unseen  and  eternal,  which  directs  the 
aspirations  of  the  soul  to  the  presence  and  enjoy- 
ment of  God  in  heaven,  be  animated  and  con- 
firmed. Our  hearts  rejoice  in  the  contemplati<m 
of  the  increasing  virtue  and  wisdom  of  the  world; 
and  we  offer  our  prayers  to  God,  that  ive  may  so 
finish  our  course  on  earth  as  to  enter  on  our  im- 
mortal destiny  with  qualifications  for  ceaseless 
progress  in  goodness." 


Smithville  Seminary,  North  Scituate,  Rhode  Island. 


This  Seminary  is  located  near  the  junction  of 
the  Hartford  and  Brooklyn  Turnpike  roads,  nine 
miles  from  Providence.  The  stages  on  these 
roads  leave  Providence  successively  every  morn- 
infi,  passing  the  Seminary  and  return  at  evening. 
47 


The    Railroad    line,    leaving     Providence    on 
Tuesdays,    Thursdays,    and    Saturdays,     at     12 
o'  clock,  A.  M.,  also  passes  the  Seminary  and  re 
turns  on  succeeding  days. 
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[Washington  Medical  College,  Baltimore,  Md.] 


WASHINGTON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

"  The  College  biiililings  are  constructed  in  a  style 
of  architecture  which  will  vie  with  the  proudest  col- 
legiate edifices.  They  are  situated  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Market  and  Hampstead  Hill  streets,  on  the 
most  elevated  ground  within  the  limits  of  Baltimore, 
and  command  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Patapsco, 
of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  build- 
ings will  range  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet  on 
Hampstead  Hill  st.,  and  consist  in  part  of  a  circular 
centre  building,  forty  feet  in  diameter,  having  four 
stories  at  unequal  height,  for  the  convenience  of 
Lecture  halls.  Laboratory,  Dissecting  rooms,  Muse- 
um, Library.  This  part  of  the  edifice  is  flanked  at 
four  corresponding  equi-distant  points  by  turrets,  si.\ 
stories  high,  castellated  with  obelisk  roofs,  and  dec- 
orated with  Gothick  windows  and  doors.  The  two 
wings  (the  eastern  already  finished  and  occupied) 
are  each  sixty  feet  by  forty,  being  five  stories  in 
height.  The  apartments  are  nunierons,  spacious 
and  lofty,  affording  ample  room  for  a  classification 
of  the  patients,  and,  when  completed,  will  contain 
between  three  and  four  hundred  beds.  The  apart- 
ments appropriated  to  house  students  will  accommo- 
date forty  or  fifty  individuals,  and  are  most  agreeable 
and  inviting  to  young  gentlemen  who  may  prefer  to 
reside  in  the  College  edifice.  There  are  also  apart- 
ments specially  designed  for  strangers  who  may  be 
taken  ill  in  our  city,  and  who  prefer  being  retired 
from  the  noise  and  confusion  of  a  hotel,  and  wish  a 


place  where  good  nurses,  medical  attendance,  and 
every  convenience  contributing  to  their  comfort  will 
be  provided.  It  is  believed  that  this  peculiar  fea- 
ture will  render  this  Institution  very  popular  with 
strangers  who  may  take  apartments  here,  and  who 
can  have  the  attendance  of  any  physician  they  prefer, 
and  will  be  free  to  receive  their  friends  and  visiters 
as  unrestrained  as  in  their  own  homes.  No  infec- 
tious diseases  are  admitted  within  the  wards  of  this 
hospital." 

FACULTY. 

James  H.  Miller,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 

Samuel  K.  Jennings,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  Therapeuticks,  and  Legal  Medicine. 

Wm.  W.  Handy,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetricks 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

John  C.  S.  Monker,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Institutes 
and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Edward  Foreman,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chymistry. 

John  R.  W.  Dunbar,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery 
and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

Washington  R.  Handy,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy. 

OFFICERS    OF    THE    COLLEGE. 

James  H.  Miller,  President. 
John  C.  S.  Monkur,  Treasurer. 
Edward  Foreman,  Secretary. 
Samuel  K.  Jennings,  Dean       [1838.] 
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[Buffalo  Postoffice. 


BUFFALO  POSTOFFICE. 

The  city  of  Buffalo  is  situated  on  the  east  end  of 
lake  Erie,  at  the  head  of  the  Niagara  river,  of  the 
great  Erie  canal,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek. 
It  is  a  city  of  rapid  growth,  and  of  extensive  trade. 
Splendid  stores  occupied  and  filled  with  goods  taste- 
fully displayed  at  the  windows — blocks  of  new  stores 
and  other  buildings  going  up — steamboats  arriving 
and  departing,  crowded  with  passengers,  and  loaded 
with  freight — omnibuses  rolling  through  the  throng- 
ed streets — all  these  seem  to  impress  one  with  the 
idea  that  he  is  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  great  At- 
lantick  cities. 

Among  the  public  buildings  the  postoffice  is  wor- 
thy of  attention.  It  is  situated  on  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Seneca  streets  in  the  old  Baptist 
church.  0.  H.  Dibble,  postmaster,  H.  Case,  assist- 
ant. 

The  first  mail  ever  received  here  was  in  March, 
1 803.  It  was  brought  from  the  east  on  horseback. 
It  was  afterward  brought  regularly,  once  in  two 
weeks,  in  this  manner  ;  subsequently  a  stage-wagon 
was  used.  As  the  country  advanced  in  improvement, 
the  route  was  changed  to  twice  and  three  times  a 
week,  and  finally  to  a  daily  route. 

There  are  at  the  present  time,  sixty-six  mails  per 
week  received,  made  up,  and  despatched  from  this 
postoffice. 


The  amoimt  of  postage  on  letters  received  fur  dis 
tribution  is  $40,000  per  quarter.  The  amount  re- 
ceived for,  and  delivered  in  the  city  alone,  is  $5,900 : 
which  together  with  the  amount  charged  on  letters 
mailed  there,  makes  the  amount  of  business  annually 
about  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  one  hundred 
dollars. 


PUMICE-STONE. 

Pumice-stone  is  a  substance  frequently  thrown 
out  of  volcanoes,  and  which  is  found  of  considera- 
ble use  in  the  arts.  It  is  very  full  of  pores,  and  re- 
sembles the  frothy  slag  produced  in  our  iron  furna- 
ces. It  is  of  two  colours,  black  and  white,  the  for- 
mer being  that  which  it  has  when  thrown  out  of  the 
volcano,  the  latter,  as  Cronstedt  conjectures,  being 
produced  by  exposure  to  the  air.  M.  Majellan  con- 
siders it  rather  as  a  volcanick  ejection  than  a  volca- 
nick  production  ;  and  describes  it  as  of  a  white,  red- 
dish-brown, gray,  or  black  colour.  It  is  of  a  rough 
and  porous  consistence,  being  made  up  of  slender 
fibres  parallel  to  each  other,  and  very  light,  so  that 
it  swims  on  water.  It  strikes  fire  with  steel,  though 
with  difficulty.  A  hundred  parts  contain  from  six 
to  fifteen  of  magnesia,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
calcareous  earth,  and  the  greatest  part  silex.  Anoth- 
er kind  of  pumice,  which  seems  to  be  a  ferruginous 
granite  altered  by  fire,  was  discovered  by  Dolomieu 
at  Stromboli. 

Pumice-stone  is  used  for  rubbing  and  smoothing 
the  surface  of  metals,  wood,  pasteboard,  and  stone. 
It  cuts  most  bodies  rapidly  when  rubbed  with  water. 
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Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA  THEATRE. 

Theatrical  exhibitions  by  a  regular  company 
were  performed  in  Philadelphia,  as  early  as  1754; 
and  a  theatre  was  erected  in  that  city,  in  1759. 
The  building  was  at  Society  Hill,  in  South-street ; 
then  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  In  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  those  who  conscientiously  disap- 
proved of  tlieatrical  entertainments,  the  company 
continued  their  exhibitions  till  1776,  when  a  new 
theatre  was  opened  in  the  same  part  of  the  city. 
But  the  revolution  put  an  end  to  their  perform- 
ances. 

In  1793,  a  theatre  was  built  in  Chestnut  street, 
and  was  occupied  as  such  for  twenty-seven  years ; 
and  the  performances  were  generally  of  a  high 
degree  of  excellence.  The  building  was  burnt  in 
1820,  and  as  was  generally  believed,  by  design. 
Anotiier  theatre  was  soon  after  erected  on  the 
same  spot.  And  there  are  now  three  buildings 
of  the  kind  in  Philadelphia,  which  are  considered 
an  honor  to  the  city  and  the  architects. 

The  principal  front  of  the  building,  a  view  of 
which  is  here  presented,  is  on  Chestnut  street,  near 
Sixth  street.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  the  ma- 
terial marble.  Its  most  prominent  features  are 
an  arcade,  supporting  a  screen  of  composite  col- 
umns, and  a  plain  entablature,  and  is  flanked  by 
two  wings.  These  are  decorated  with  niches,  con- 
taining statues  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  which  are 
considered  the  best  productions  from  the  chisel  of 
Rush  ;  and  immediately  belowthem  are  semicircu- 
lar recesses,  with  basso-relievos,  representing  the 
tragic  and  comic  muses. 


I  The  approach  to  the  boxes  is  from  Chestnut 
street,  through  an  arcade  of  five  entrances,  open- 
ing into  a  vestibule  fifty-eight  feet  long  by  eight 
feet  wide,  communicating,  at  each  end,  with  the 
box-office,  and  a  drawing-room.  The  audience 
part  of  the  house  is  described  on  a  semicircle  of 
forty-six  feet  in  diameter,  and  containing  three 
tiers  of  boxes.  The  form  of  the  house  is  such 
as  to  place  the  mass  of  the  audience  within 
thirty-five  feet  of  the  stage.  The  dome  is  forty- 
six  feet  in  diameter.  The  whole  building  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  by  ninety-two,  and  will  accom- 
modate two  thousand  people. 

This  theatre  combines  bea\ity  and  convenience, 
with  great  security.  There  are  three  large  door- 
ways, which  will  discharge  a  crowded  house  in  a 
{ew  minutes.  It  was  designed  and  executed  by  W. 
Strickland.  When  it  was  opened  in  1822,  an  ap- 
propriate address  was  made,  written  by  Mr. 
Sprague  of  Boston. 


A  COMPANION  that  is  cheerful  and  freo  from 
swearing  and  scurrilous  discourse,  is  worth  gold. 
I  love  such  mirth  as  does  not  make  friends  asha- 
med to  look  upon  one  another  next  morning,  nor 
men  that  cannot  well  bear  it,  to  repent  the  money 
that  they  spent  when  they  be  warmed  with  drink. 
And  take  this  for  a  rule  :  you  may  pick  out  such 
times  and  such  companions,  that  you  may  inake 
yourselves  merrier  for  a  little  than  a  great  deal 
of  money — for  "  't  is  the  company,  and  not  the 
charge,  that  makes  the  feast." 
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Residence  of  Washington  Irving,  Esq. 


RKSIDF.NCF.   OF    WASHINGTON   IRVING. 

Rkadkr,  liiist  thou  ever  perused  the  "Sketch  Book, 
by  GeoU'rey  Crayon,  Gent.,"  and  laughed  thyself  to 
weepinu;,  while  following  the  fortunes  of  poor  Icha- 
bod  Crane,  the  hero  of  Sleepy  Hollow  ?  If  not,  get 
it  quickly,  laugh,  and  add  another  day  to  thy  mortal 
existence. 

I  was  yet  a  lad  when  mirth  and  sympathy  drew 
tears  from  my  eyes  as  I  read  the  adventures  of  the 
renowned  Ichabod,  the  schoolmaster  and  psalm- 
singer  of  that  dreamy  vale  called  Sleepy  Hollow. 
When  I  read  of  his  school  discipline,  his  unrivalled 
psalmody,  his  unrequited  love  for  the  beautiful  Ka- 
trina  Van  Tassel,  and  his  horrible  midnight  race 
with  the  Headless  Horseman,  alias,  Brom  Bones  and 
an  illuminated  punipion,  I  believed  every  word  to  be 
as  true  as  the  witch  stories  of  Cotton  Mather. 
And  when  in  after  years  I  passed  the  residence  of 
the  good  old  Baltus  Van  Tassel,  its  projecting  eves 
covered  with  green  moss,  and  the  spacious  "  sloop," 
still  festooned  with  woodbine  and  honeysuckle  as  in 
days  "  lang  syne,"  I  almost  imagined  I  saw  the 
blooming  face  of  Katiina  peering  through  the  seven- 
by-nine  glasses  of  a  primitive  window,  and  1  invol- 
untarily listened  as  I  passed  along  the  margin  of  the 
vale,  to  catch  the  distant  nasal  strains  of  Ichabod. 

But  the  hand  of  modern  improvement  has  changed 
that  priinitive  scene.  In  1835,  Washi-N'gton  Irvino, 
Esq., purchased  this  relick  of  the  days  of  the  Knick- 
erbockers, whose  vicinity  he  has  immortalized  in 
story,  and  converted  the  old  low-roofed  mansion 
where  Ichabod  ate  minced  pies,  and  ogled  with  his 
"  green  glassy  eyes"  the  fair  Katrina,  into  the  ele- 
gant and  picturesque  Anglo-Dutch  edifice  portrayed 
in  the  above  picture.  The  grounds  about  it  have 
been  cleared,  the  thick  copse  that  concealed  the 
'  Taappan  Zee"  from  view  has  been  levelled,  and 
Mr.  Irving  has  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  delight- 


ful summer  residences  in  this  country.  To  the 
traveller,  the  scholar,  the  man  of  taste,  and  indeed 
to  every  American,  a  new  interest  is  added  to  the 
locale  of  one  of  Irving's  best  sketches.  The  genius 
of  the  Pioneer  of  American  Literature  sheds  its  lus- 
tre around  this  rural  retreat,  and  many  a  child  of  gen- 
ius, as  he  approaches  the  delightful  spot,  will  feel 
that  he  is  treading  upon  holv  ground. 

The  constellation  of  American  literature  is  now 
bright  with  many  luminaries  :  but  Mr.  Irving's  fame 
beams  in  splendour  not  yet  equalled  by  his  succes- 
sors, in  the  eyes,  not  only  of  his  countrymen,  but  of 
transailantick  admirers.  He  has  established  a  fame 
in  England  as  permanent  as  that  of  her  best  writers. 

Previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  "  Sketch  Book" 
scarcely  a  single  work  from  an  American  pen  had 
been  deemed  worthy  of  republication  by  the  London 
publishers.  But  no  sooner  did  the  English  publick 
become  acquainted  with  "  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent.," 
than  they  sought  to  know  him  better.  The  first  au- 
thors of  that  country  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Irving  the 
meed  of  just  praise  ;  and  a  celebrated  magazine 
writer  pronounced  him  the  "  Goldsmith  of  the  age." 
Attention  was  then  turned  to  the  budding  genius  of 
America,  and  its  talented  representative  was  received 
as  an  honoured  guest  into  the  highest  literary  circles 
of  the  British  metrooolis. 

High  as  Mr.  Irving  stood  in  the  literary  world, 
the  appearance  of  "  Bracebridge  Hall,  or  the  Hu- 
mourist," increased  his  reputation  as  a  pleasing  and 
elegant  writer.  The  work  gives  a  faithful  picture 
of  English  feelings  and  manners,  their  old  popular 
customs,  May-day  sports,  and  Christmas  revelries. 
The  "  Alhambra"  and  "  .Astoria"  are  among  his  sub- 
sequent standard  productions.  His  writings  are  few 
when  compared  with  many  of  his  contemporaries,  but 
they  all  have  that  elegance  of  finish  so  necessary  to 
establish  an  enduring  fame,  which  few  of  the  more 
voluminous  authors  exhibit. 
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Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  Pennsylvania. 


EASTERN    STATE   PENITENTIARY,  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

Thk  annual  increase  of  the  number  of  convicts, 
and  the  insufficiency  of  the  prisons  in  Philadelphia 
for  their  accommodation,  induced  the  legislature,  in 
1821,  to  authorize  the  construction  of  another,  in 
•which  the  separate  confinement  of  every  convict, 
day  and  night,  could  be  fully  accomplished.  This 
prison  is  represented  in  our  engraving. 

The  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  is  situated  on  one 
of  the  most  elevated,  airy,  and  healthy  sites,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
front  building  was  laid  on  the  22d  of  May,  1823. 
Large  sums  have  been  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  an  unusual  degree  of  solidity  and  durability 
to  every  part  of  this  immense  structure,  which  is  the 
most  extensive  building  in  the  United  States.  The 
ground  occupied  by  it  contains  about  ten  acres. 

The  front  of  this  building  is  composed  of  large 
blocks  of  hewn  and  squared  granite  ;  the  walls  are 
twelve  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  diminish  to  the 
top,  where  they  are  two  feet  and  nine  inches  in  thick- 
ness. A  wall  of  thirty  feet  in  height  ahovH  the  inte- 
riour  platform  encloses  an  area  six  hundred  and  forty 
feet  square  :  at  each  angle  of  the  wall  is  a  tower  tot 
the  purpose  of  overlooking  the  establishment ;  three 
other  towers  are  situated  near  the  gate  of  entrance. 
The  facade  or  principal  front,  is  six  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  in  length,  and  reposes  on  a  terrace, 
which,  from  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  varies 
from  three  to  nine  feet  in  height ;  the  basement  or 
belting  course,  which  is  ten  feet  high,  is  scarped, 
and  extends  uniformly  the  whole  length.  The  cen- 
tre building  is  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  con- 
sists of  two  projecting  massive  square  towers  filly 
feet  high,  crowned  by  projecting  embattled  parapets, 


supported  by  pointed  arches,  resting  on  corbels  or 
brackets.  The  pointed  muunioned  windows  in  these 
towers  contribute  in  a  high  degree  to  their  pictur- 
esque effect.  The  curtain  between  the  towers  is 
lorty-one  feet  high,  and  is  finished  with  a  parapet 
ami  embrasures.  The  pointed  windows  in  it  are 
very  lofty  and  narrow.  'I'he  great  gateway  in  the 
centre  is  a  very  conspicuous  feature  ;  it  is  twenty- 
seven  feet  high,  and  fifteen  wide,  and  is  filled  by  a 
massive  wrought  iron  portcullis,  and  double  oaken 
gates,  studded  with  projecting  iron  rivets,  the  whole 
weighing  several  tuns  ;  nevertheless,  they  can  be 
opened  with  the  greatest  facility.  On  each  side  of 
this  entrance,  which  is  the  most  imposing  in  the 
United  States,  are  enormous  solid  buttresses,  dimin- 
ishing in  ofl'sets,  and  terminating  in  pinnacles.  A 
lofty  octangular  tower,  eighty  feet  high,  containing 
an  alarm-bell  and  clock,  surmoimts  this  entrance,  and 
forms  a  picturesque  proportional  centre.  On  each 
side  of  this  main  building,  which  contains  the  apart- 
ments of  the  warden,  keepers,  domesticks,  &c.,  are 
screen  wing  walls,  which  appear  to  constitute  por- 
tions of  the  main  edifice  ;  they  are  pierced  with 
small,  blank,  pointed  windows,  and  are  surmounted 
by  a  parapet ;  at  their  extremities  are  high  octangu- 
lar towers  terminating  in  parapets,  pierced  by  em- 
brasures. In  the  centre  of  the  great  courtyard  is 
an  observatory,  whence  long  corridors,  eight  in  num- 
ber, radiate.  On  each  side  of  these  corridors  the 
cells  are  situated,  each  at  right  angles  lo  them,  and 
communicating  with  them  only  by  small  openings, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  prisoner  with  food, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  his  movements 
without  attracting  his  attention  ;  other  apertures,  for 
the  admission  of  cool  or  heated  air,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ventilation,  are  provided.     A  novel  and  in- 
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genious  contrivance  in  each  cell,  prevents  the  possi- 
bility of  conversation,  preserves  the  purity  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  cells,  aiiJ  dispenses  with  the  other- 
wise unavoidable  necessity  of  leaving  the  apart- 
ment, except  when  the  reojiilalions  permit  ;  tines 
conduct  heated  air  from  larsje  cockle  stoves  to  (he 
cells.  Light  is  adniiiled  by  a  large  circular  glass  in 
the  crown  of  the  arch,  which  is  raking,  and  in  the 
highest  part  sixteen  feet  and  six  inches  above  the 
floor,  which  is  of  wood,  overlaying  a  solid  founda- 
tion of  stone.  The  walls  are  plastered  and  neatly 
white-washed  ;  the  cells  are  eleven  feet  nine  inches 
long,  and  seven  feet  six  inches  wide  ;  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  cell,  opposite  to  the  apertures  for  inspection, 
previously  mentioned,  is  the  door-way,  containing 
two  doors  ;  one  of  lattice-work,  or  grating,  to  admit 
the  air  and  secure  the  prisoner  ;  the  other  composed 
of  planks  to  exclude  the  air,  if  required  ;  this  door 
leads  to  a  yard  eighteen  feet  by  eight,  the  walls  of 
which  are  eleven  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  attached 
to  each  cell.  The  number  of  the  latter  in  the  pres- 
ent plan  is  only  two  hundred  and  sixty-six,  but  it 
may  be  increased  to  eight  hundred  and  eighteen, 
without  resorting  to  the  addition  of  second  stories. 

This  peniteniary  is  the  only  edifice  in  this  coun- 
try, which  is  calculated  to  convey  to  our  citizens  the 
external  appearance  of  those  magnificent  and  pictur- 
esque Cdstles  of  the  middle  ages,  which  contribute 
so  eminently  to  embellish  the  scenery  of  Europe. 
Mr.  John  Haviland  was  the  architect. 


Indian  Skeleton. — In  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  be- 
tween South  Amboy  and  Cheesequakes,  immediately 
along  the  shore  of  the  Raritan  bay,  are  several  beds 
of  potter's  clay,  which  are  chieHy  used  for  making 
the  kind  of  pottery  called  stone  ware,  although  some 
of  the  finest  of  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  and  delft  ware  :  from  its  being  so  beauti- 
fully variegated  with  red,  green,  and  other  colours, 
it  is  called  peach-blossom  clay.  Immediately  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  clay,  there  is  a  layer  of 
sand,  ranging  from  five  inches  to  twenty  feet  in 
thickness.  In  removing  this  sand,  there  have  been 
found  at  different  times,  vegetable  relicks,  such  as 
wood  coinpletel)' carbonized,  and  in  a  state  of  lignite, 
and  some  nearly  pure  charcoal.  Amber  is  found 
here,  which  the  workmen  call  rosum.  It  is  also 
found  washed  up  on  the  beach  after  an  easterly 
storm. 

A  few  years  since,  while  the  workmen  were  en- 
gaged in  removing  a  portion  of  this  sand,  they  dis- 
covered several  feet  below  the  surface,  the  bones  of 
the  feet  of  a  man,  and  upon  examination,  they  found 
a  whole  skeleton  of  an  Indian  chief.  He  had  been 
buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his  face  toward  the 
east,  and  by  his  side  were  found,  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation,  a  war-club,  three  pipes,  several 
yieads  of  arrows  made  of  hornstone,  some  stone 
hatchets,  and  other  articles — plainly  showing  that 
at  one  time  he  was  a  powerful  chief  of  the  Del- 
awares,  a  tribe  of  Indians  that  once  owned  New 
Jersey  The  articles  found  with  him  have  carefidly 
been  preserved.     The  war-club  is  about  one  inch  in 


thickness,  three  inches  wide  at  the  top,  two  inches 
at  the  handle,  and  cut  out  in  the  middle  to  the  thick- 
ness of  one  inch,  and  it  is  about  two  feet  long.  On 
both  sides  from  the  top,  until  about  one  third  the  way 
down,  it  is  regularly  carved  ;  no  doubt  the  record  of 
j  his  chieftain  authority.  The  pipes  found  with  him, 
are  cut  out  of  solid  stone,  (soapstoue,)  and  has  also 
a  rude  engraving  on  its  surface.  The  skeleton  itself 
was  again  decently  interred  in  a  wild  and  secluded 
spot,  by  Col.  Morgan,  there  to  remain  until  the  last 
trump  shall  "  wake  it  with  its  warning." 

But  a  handful  (less  than  forty)  of  that  once  power- 
ful tribe  now  remain.  Like  the  leaves  of  autumn 
they  have  fallen  and  been  scattered.  A  few  short 
years,  and  the  name  of  Lenni  Lelappe  will  be  for- 
gotten for  ever. 

Four  years  since,  a  chief  whose  head  had  num- 
bered seventy  winters,  was  sent  by  his  tribe,  from 
the  shores  of  lake  Michigan,  to  claim  from  the  state 
of  New  Jersey,  an  extinguishment  of  their  last  res- 
ervation, the  fisheries  on  the  Delaware  river.  And 
was  this  aged  chief  met  with  sneers  and  scofls,  and 
sent  away  because  he  was  an  Indian  1  No — his 
demand  was  heard,  the  claim  of  his  tribe  admitted, 
and  paid  from  the  state  treasury.  "  The  last  link 
was  broken,"  which  bound  him  to  his  native  soil, 
and  he  left  us  for  ever. 


Curious  Discovery  at  Pompeii. — A  letter  from 
Naples  of  the  tv/enty-third  of  October,  published  in 
the  Paris  National,  says  :  Professor  Zahn  has  this 
moment  returned  to  town  with  the  intelligence  of  a 
most  curious  discovery  that  has  just  been  made  at 
Pompeii.  A  complete  table-service  in  silver  has 
been  found.  It  consists  of  forty-four  plates,  a  large 
dish,  three  small  vessels,  two  spoons,  and  four  forks. 
The  workmanship  is  admirable,  and  the  articles  are 
all  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation. 


Tail  of  a  Gigantick  Lizard. — The  tail  of  a  gi- 
gantick  lizard  or  crocodile,  completely  converted  into 
stone  of  the  hardest  texture,  has  been  found  about 
twentv  yards  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the 
shaft  of  a  coalpit  which  has  been  recently  opened 
near  Chesterfield,  in  Derbyshire.  In  about  three 
vears  time,  when  other  shafts  shall  have  been  formed, 
it  is  probable  there  will  be  discovered  the  cast  of 
some  extraordinary  animal  of  large  dimensions,  in 
solid  stone,  equal  to  the  present  fragment,  which  is 
so  singularly  perfect,  that  it  shows  every  wrinkle 
and  indent  of  the  external  muscles  and  texture  of  the 
skin.  The  head  of  an  immense  animal  was  found 
a  few  days  since,  in  a  bed  of  chalk,  at  the  back  of 
Kemp  town.  It  measures  three  feet  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  and  one  foot  nine  inches  thick. 

Discovery  of  Marble. — In  the  island  of  Tiree, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  an  engineer  has  lately 
discovered  some  beautiful  blocks  of  white  marble,  and 
an  inexhaustible  strata  of  variegated  granite,  undula- 
ting streaks  of  red,  white,  and  black.  At  the  Ross, 
in  the  island  of  Mull,  comparatively  pure  red  and 
while  granite  occurs  in  vast  abundance.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  variety  in  the  countrj-,  or  per- 
haps in  the  world.  One  of  the  many  blocks  forming 
the  debris  of  an  adjoining  mountain,  was  found  to 
measure  twelve  cubick  feet  to  the  tun — no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  four  square  ttins  of  ^vorkable  granite. 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THK  DEAF  AND  DUMB  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


This  institution  was  established  in  1820,  and 
the  building  erected  in  1824.  It  is  constructed 
of  granite;  the  front  is  ninety-six  feet,  and  the 
width  is  sixty-three  feet.  The  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  granted  eight  thousand  dollars  to 
the  funds  of  the  institution,  and  to  which  were 
added  donations  from  some  liberal  individuals. 
The  state  made  provision  also  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  fifty  indigent  pupils,  for  several  years. 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey  gave  support  to  the 
institution ;  the  former  by  an  appropriation  of 
thirty-five  hundred  dollars  for  a  number  of  years, 
to  support  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  children  of 
that  state  ;  and  the  latter,  by  maintaining  twelve 
pupils,  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  children 
are  taught  industrious  habits,  and  their  minds  so 
cultivated  by  their  skilful  teachers,  that  they 
acquire  much  useful  information.  The  pupils 
continue  in  the  asylum  from  four  to  six  years. 
The  system  pursued  in  the  institution  is  agreea- 
ble to  the  theory  of  the  Abbe  Sicard  ;  and  sub- 
stantially conformable  to  that  adopted  in  the 
American  asylum  at  Hartford. 


THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


We  have  never  viewed  a  grander  spectacle  than 
that  which  the  mighty  stream,  rolling  its  vast  llood.s 
along  our  city  to  the  deep,  now  presents.  The  Mis- 
sissippi even  in  its  mildest  mood  is  terrible.  When 
it  pours  among  its  dark,  waters  beneath  the  gentle 
gleanjings   of  a  midsummer's  sunset ;  or   when   its 


gilding  ripples  are  burnished  by  the  silvery  effulgence 
of  the  midnight  moon,  its  course  is  still  mighty — 
fearful — resistless  ;  and  we  think  of  its  fair  lonely 
journeying,  and  the  scenes  it  has  witnessed,  and  we 
look  upon  its  placid  surface  shadowed  hy  the  for- 
ests of  its  banks,  and  it  seems  to  us  in  all  its  niajes 
tick  magnificence  only  as  the  giant  slumbering  from 
his  labour. 

But  when  the  beautiful  spring  time  is  over  and  the 
balmy  moonlit  evening  of  summer  is  past,  and  .Au- 
tumn's shadowy  glory  is  no  more  ;  when  winter 
broods  over  desolated  nature,  then  it  is  that  the  "  terri- 
ble Mississippi,"  assumes  all  its  fearfulness  of  aspect, 
and  we  realize  that  we  are  gazing  upon  the  mighti- 
est stream,  with  but  a  single  exception  that  flows 
upon  our  globe.  All  then  is  unmingled  grandeur — 
sublimity — magnificence. 

Turn  your  eye  even  now,  reader,  over  its  troubled 
surface,  and  what  a  spectacle  does  that  mighty  mass 
of  volumed  water  present !  The  opposite  shore  is 
desolate,  bleak  and  cheerless  :  the  naked  banks  rise 
steep  from  the  rushing  stream  mantled  with  ice— 
the  trees  are  leafless  and  drear — at  intervals  through 
their  bare,  weather-beaten  trunks  you  catch  a  glimpse 
of  an  ancient  mound  upon  the  smooth  prairie,  while 
far  away  in  the  blue  distance,  standing  out  against 
the  dim  eastern  horizon,  is  perceived  the  long  line 
of  white  clitTs  or  the  summits  of  the  bluffs,  sweeping 
away  from  the  view.  Bloody  Island  in  the  midst 
of  the  rushing  stream  stretches  out  its  barren,  sandy 
shores,  sad  and  gloomy  as  a  graveyard  !  ah  !  a  grave- 
yard; and  when  the  associations  connected  with  its 
dark  history  are  permitted  to  throng  the  mind,  the 
appellation  is  no  misnomer.  A  graveyard  ! — let  it 
bear  the  lille  ;  whatever  our  view  respecting  ihe 
scenes   it  has   witnessed,   the    name  is  appropriate. 
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Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


TRANSYLVANIA  UmVERSITY. 

MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT. 

The  new  hall  of  this  institution,  represented  in 
the  cut,  is  the  fruit  of  the  munificence  of  the  city 
council  of  Lexington.  Early  in  1839,  a  vote  was 
passed  granting  forty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  edifice,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
library,  apparatus  and  museum ;  and  three  thousand 
dollars  were  added  to  that  sum  by  several  citizens,  to 
purchase  a  suitable  lot  of  ground.  On  the  4th  of  Ju- 
ly, 1839,  the  corner-stone  was  laid,  with  the  usual 
masonic  ceremonies,  and  the  house  was  covered  in 
November.  The  whole  will  be  completed  by  the 
first  of  September  next,  and  will  present  the  most 
capacious,  well  arranged  and  perfect  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  America. 

Dimensions  of  the  hall,  including  the  portico  in 
front,  are  63  by  160  feet,  three  stories  high.  In  ad- 
dition to  three  very  spacious  lecture  rooms,  there  is 
a  very  large  library  room,  a  large  museum  room,  a  pri- 
vate room  for  each  professor,  5  dissecting  rooms, jani- 
tor's apartments,  &c.  &c.  The  whole  establishment 
will  be  lighted,  warmed  and  ventilated,  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner,  and  will  embody  every  desira- 
ble convenience  for  such  an  institution.  The  ana- 
tomical department,  public  ana  private,  is  so  arrang- 
48 


ed  and  so  provided  for,  as  to  make  it  equal,  at  least, 
to  any  other  in  this  country,  in  every  respect. 

Of  the  appropriation  by  the  city  council,  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  were  set  apart,  especially  for  the 
library,  museum  and  apparatus ;  to  expend  which  in 
the  best  practicable  way.  Professors  Peter  and  Bush 
visited  the  eastern  cities  of  America,  and  Europe,  in 
the  last  spring  and  summer.  The  greater  part  of  their 
purchases  has  been  received,  and  the  residue  is  ex- 
pected early  in  the  coming  season.  They  embrace 
the  finest,  rarest,  and  most  valuable  wax  and  other 
artificial  preparations  in  Europe,  almost  without  num- 
ber ;  the  most  splendid  articles  of  chemical  and  phi- 
losophical apparatus  ;  forty-one  magnificent  pictures, 
more  than  two  by  three  feet  each,  of  the  most  impor- 
tant medicinal  plants,  drawn  from  living  vegetables, 
in  the  Jardin  de.f  Flantcs,  in  Paris,  by  Chazel ;  the 
rarest,  as  well  as  the  most  modern  medical  works 
that  could  be  found  in  London  and  Paris,  sufficient 
to  swell  the  Medical  Library  to  at  least  seven  thou- 
sand volumes. 

The  graduates  of  this  school  are  about  twelve  hun- 
dred, scattered  throughout  the  great  valley,  some  of 
them  occupying  the  station  of  professors  in  kindred 
establishments.  The  class  of  1839-40  numbered  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six,  being  larger  than  for  the  last 
five  years. 

The  number  of  surgical  operations  performed  by 
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Professor  Dudley,  in  Lexington,  is  immense.  More 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  times,  he  has  successfully 
cut  for  stone,  and  he  is  constantly  solicited  to  operate 
on  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  west.  This  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  well  known  quiet  and  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  city,  the  hospitality  of  the  people,  and  the 
standing  of  the  medical  faculty,  has  given  the  school 
its  liigh  prominence  in  tlie  valley.  The  course  of 
lectures  regularly  opens  on  the  first  Monday  of  No- 
vember, and  closes  on  the  last  day  of  February.  The 
cost  of  all  the  Professors'  tickets  is  one  hundred  and 
five  dollars,  in  the  notes  of  good  and  solvent  banks, 
of  the  states  whence  the  pupils  respectively  come. 
The  dissecting  ticket  (which  is  optional)  is  ten  dol- 
lars, and  the  matriculation  ticket,  five  dollars.  Good 
boarding  and  lodging  (fuel  and  light  included)  may 
be  had  at  from  three  to  four  dollars  per  week. 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  commences  on  the  first  day  of 
March,  and  the  degrees  are  conferred  about  the  fif- 
teenth of  the  same  month.  The  graduation  fee  is 
twenty  dollars.  The  faculty  now  consists  of  Profes- 
sors Dudley,  Anatomy  and  Surgery;  Bush,  (adjunct) 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  ;  Cross,  Institutes  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence  ;  Smith,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Me- 
dicine ;  Richardson,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men and  Children;  Mitchell,  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics;  Peter,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

[1841.] 


From  the  Louisville  Literaiy  News-Letter. 
LOGAN. 
Among   the  earliest  and  most  respectable  of  the 
emigrants  to  Kentucky — says  an  interesting  writer 

was  Benjamin  Logan.     His  father  immigrated  to 

this  country  from  Ireland  early  in  the  last  century, 
and  settled  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  whence  he 
soon  after  removed  to  Virginia,  where  he  died.  To 
his  eldest  son,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch, 
descended,  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  all  the  real  pro- 
perty of  the  father,  as  he  had  deceased  intestate: 
but  to  this  disposition,  Logan  would  not  consent; 
and,  as  the  farm  was  too  small  to  divide,  he  caused 
it  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  appropriated  to  the 
benefit  of  his  younger  brother  and  sisters.  By  their 
united  assistance,  he  purchased  a  farm  on  a  fork  of 
the  James  River,  which  was  secured  to  his  mother 
for  life.  Logan  was  at  this  time  but  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Seven  years  afterwards  he  accompanied 
Col."Beauquette  in  an  expedition  against  the  north- 
ern Indians,  as  sergeant  of  the  company,  and  con- 
ducted himself  with  a  bravery  prophetic  of  his  future 
career.  On  his  return  he  married,  and  removing 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  bought  a  farm  and  com- 
menced a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Holston,  a 
river  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  and, 
flowing  south-west,  unites  with  the  Clinch  to  form 
the  Tennessee. 

In  '74,  Logan  accompanied  Lewis  and  Dunmore 
in  the  Scioto' expedition,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Kenhawa.  The  next 
year  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  wnere  ne  remained 


until   the  spring  of  '76,  when   he  returned  to  the 
Holston  for  his  family,  and  commenced  with  them 
a  settlement  not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  town 
of  Harrodsburgh  now  stands — long  known  as  Logan's 
Fort.     During    the  ensuing  summer,  however,  the 
assaults  of  the  savages  were  so  fierce  and  incessant, 
that  he  was  forced  to  send  his  family  to  Harrods- 
burgh for  safety,  while  he  remained  at  the  settlement 
to  cultivate  his  farm.     The  next  spring,  a  few  set- 
tlers having  joined  him,  Logan  again  removed  his 
family    to    the    Fort,    resolved    to    sustain    himself 
against  the  assaults  of  the  savages.     This  removal 
had  hardly  been  effected,  when,  early  one  morning, 
the  20th  of  May,  as  the  women  were  employed  in 
milking  the  cows  at  the  entrance   to  the   garrison, 
with  several  of  the  men  attending  them,  a  body  of 
Indians  suddenly  made  their  appearance,  and,  before 
a  retreat  could  be  effected,  fired  on  the  settlers,  kill- 
ing two  men  and  wounding  a  third.     The  party  at 
once   nished  into  the  fort  and  secured  the  postern 
before  the  savages  could  avail  themselves  of  the  sur- 
prise.    But  Harrison,  the  man  who  had  been  wound- 
ed, was  still  lying  upon  the  spot  where  he  fell,  in 
full  view  of  the  garrison  and   exposed   to  the  foe, 
who,  doubtless,  forebore  to  dispatch  him  at  once,  in 
expectation  that  a  sally  from  the  fort  would  be  made 
to  save  him.     Such  a  rescue  appeared  little  less  than 
madness  :  certain  death  to  several  of  the  party  seem- 
ed inevitable  should  the  attempt  be  made,  and  the 
whole  force  now  consisted  of  but  a  dozen  men — a 
number  far  too  few  for  an  effectual  defence.     The 
wife  and  children  of  the  wounded  man  were  within 
the  fort,  and  their  lamentations  may  be  conceived 
better   than   described.     At   this    distressing   crisis, 
Logan   declared    himself  ready   to   sally   forth    and 
bring  in  the  wounded  man,  if  any  one  would  accom- 
pany him.     At   length,  one  of  the  settlers,  named 
Martin,  consented  to  the  proposition,  and  the  gate 
being  opened  the  pair  rushed  forth.     No  sooner  did 
they  make  their  appearance,  than  Harrison  exerted 
himself  vigorously  to  rise :  seeing  this,  Martin  sup- 
posed him  able  to  effect  his  escape  without  assis- 
tance, and  instantly  retreated  into  the  fort.     But  the 
wounded  man   fell  back  again  almost  lifeless  from 
exhaustion,  and  Logan  sprang  forward  to  his  relief. 
A  shower  of  rifle-balls   instantly   poured  upon   the 
devoted  man  from  every  tree,  and  bush,  and  thicket. 
Regardless  of  danger,  he  seized  his  companion  in 
his°arms  and  bore  him  triumphantly  into  the  garri- 
son, though  the  fire  of  the   foe  continued  without 
intermission.     Wonderful  to  relate,  Logan  received 
not  a  solitary  wound,  though   his  clothes,  and  hat, 
and  the  gate  of  the  fort  were  completely  riddled  with 
rifle-balls !     Such  an  exploit  would  have  added  glory 
to  the  most  illustrious  name  on  the  page  of  history 
or  romance! — The   garrison   was   now   more  vigo- 
rously assailed  than  ever  by  the  savages,  and  every 
individual  within  its  walls— men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren—were engaged  to  the   extent  of  their  several 
ability,  in  the   defence.     But  so  obstinate  and  pro- 
tracted  was  the  siege,  that  the  scarcity  of  ammuni- 
tion soon  became  alarming  in  the  fort,  and  so  closely 
was  it  blockaded,  that  any  attempt  to  obtain  relief 
from  Holston— the  nearest  place  of  supply— seemed 
utterly  impracticable.     In    this    desperate  situation, 
Logan  resolved  to  undertake  the  hazardous  ofiice  of 
courier,  and  charging  his  friends  to  sustain  themselves 
until  his  return,  he  left  the  fort  one  dark  night,  and. 
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crawling  through  the  Indian  encampment  unperceiv- 
ed,  he  took  up  his  march  for  Holston.  Avoiding 
the  travelled  route,  he  pursued  his  lonely  way 
through  a  wilderness  never  before  trodden  by  the 
foot  of  civilized  man,  and,  after  incredible  privation 
and  sufferinjr,  reached  his  place  of  destination  in 
safety.  He  immediately  obtained  a  supply  of  am- 
munition, and  returning  to  the  fort  by  the  route  he 
came,  found  his  friends  reduced  to  the  last  extremity 
of  suflering.  The  defence  was  now  conducted  with 
such  energy,  that,  in  a  few  days,  the  arrival  of  an 
hundred  men  under  Col.  Bowman  induced  the  In- 
dians to  retreat. 

During  the  whole  of  the  years  '77  and  '78,  llie 
savages,  especially  the  Shawnee  tribe,  were  so  ex- 
ceedingly annoying,  that  in  the  summer  of  '79  an 
expedition  was  resolved  on  against  Chillicothe,  their 
principal  village,  in  which  Logan  was  chosen  second 
in  command,  Col.  Bowman  commanding  in  chief. 
The  expedition,  embracing  one  hundred  and  sixty 
volunteers  well  versed  in  Indian  warfare,  left  Har- 
rodsburoh  in  July,  and  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the 
village  in  the  night,  without  being  discovered.  Spies 
were  now  sent  on,  as  usual,  to  learn  the  situation  of 
the  foe,  and  they  returned  with  a  report  so  favourable 
that  an  attack  was  resolved  on  immediately,  and  the 
detachment  was  put  in  motion.  The  mode  of  as- 
sault upon  the  town  was  arranged  thus : — Logan 
was  to  advance  in  silence  to  the  left  side  of  the  vil- 
lage, with  half  of  the  force — Bowman  to  make  a 
similar  movement  to  the  right  with  the  other  half, 
and  then,  having  encircled  it,  at  a  concerted  signal,  a 
simultaneous  attack  was  to  commence.  Logan  con- 
ducted his  troops  successfully  to  the  post  appointed 
hini,  and,  with  solicitude  awaited  the  arrival  of  Bow- 
man. Hour  after  hour  stole  away  until  the  dawn 
began  to  break,  and  nothing  had  yet  been  seen  of 
the  commander.  Logan  now  directed  his  men  to 
conceal  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  in  the 
grass,  still  anxiously  expecting  the  signal  for  attack. 
These  movements  before  long  aroused  one  of  the 
village  dogs  from  his  slumbers,  and  forthwith  the 
animal  began  to  bark  most  furiously,  and  rushed  out 
in  the  direction  of  the  ambush.  The  noise  awoke 
one  of  the  savages,  who  advanced  towards  the  party 
very  cautiously  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering. 
He  had  nearly  fallen  into  the  midst  of  the  detach- 
ment, when  a  gun  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  village 
from  one  of  Bowman's  party  broke  the  stillness,  and 
the  Indian,  with  a  shrill  war-whoop,  fled  to  the 
council-house.  Logan  now  saw  that  all  concealment 
was  at  an  end,  and  gave  an  order  for  instant  onset, 
in  full  expectation  of  a  gallant  support  from  the  other 
detacliment.  The  whole  village  was  now  roused, 
and  the  Indians  rushed  in  one  mass  to  the  council- 
house  in  the  centre  ;  Logan  advanced  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  deserted  cabins,  and  at  length  planted 
himself  within  rifle-shot  of  the  foe,  anxiously  expect- 
ing every  moment  the  signal  for  a  general  assault 
from  his  commander.  But  no  signal  was  given,  and 
soon  the  savatres  having  recovered  from  their  panic, 
commenced  a  heavy  fire,  and  indicated  a  disposition 
to  surround  the  detachment  and  cut  off"  its  retreat. 
The  novel  proposition  was  now  suggested  by  the 
gallant  Logan,  to  contrive  a  portable  breastwork  of 
the  puncheons  forming  the  floor  of  the  cabins,  and, 
under  its  defence,  rush  upon  the  garrison  of  the 
savages   and  carry  it  by  assault.     The  success  of 


such  a  manoeuvre,  if  seconded  by  Bowman,  would, 

doubdess,  have  been  most  signal ;  and  its  effect  upon 
all  the  other  Indian  tribes  would  have  been  highly 
favourable  to  the  peace  of  the  settlers ;  but,  just  aa 
the  movement  was  resolved  on,  a  messenger  from 
the  commander  of  the  expedition  brought  orders  to 
Logan  to  retreat.  Most  reluctantly  was  he  forced 
to  obey ;  and  now  commenced  a  scene  most  tumul- 
tuous and  distressing.  Every  individual  sought  his 
own  safety  at  his  own  discretion  and  in  his  own 
way;  and  the  Indians,  though  surprised  at  such  a 
causeless  flight,  sallied  forth  from  their  fortification, 
and  poured  on  the  fugitives  a  shower  of  balls.  They 
soon  fell  in  with  Bowman's  party,  which,  panic- 
struck,  to  Logan's  astonishment,  were  standing  on 
the  identical  spot,  from  which  he  had  parted  with 
them  on  the  preceding  night.  By  great  exertion  on 
the  part  of  Logan,  assisted  by  Harrod,  Bedinger, 
Bulger  and  some  other  gallant  spirits,  order  was,  at 
length,  to  some  degree,  restored ;  but  the  savages 
poured  in  from  all  sides  a  heavy,  and  somewhat 
fatal,  fire.  Forming  his  men  into  a  hollow  square, 
Logan  soon  repelled  the  foe;  but  rallying  again, 
they  made  a  simultaneous  attack  on  his  front,  rear, 
and  both  flanks.  The  square  was  again  formed — 
the  Indians  were  again  repelled — the  retreat  was  re- 
commenced, when  again  the  same  deadly  fire  opened 
upon  the  harrassed  fugitives  from  every  tree  and 
thicket.  Disheartened  by  these  repeated  attacks, 
the  men  began  to  waver,  and  a  panic  seemed  once 
more  about  to  seize  them,  when  Logan,  by  an  act 
of  decisive,  desperate  bravery,  dispersed  the  savages, 
slew  their  chief,  and  led  off  his  men  without  further 
loss : — this  exploit  was  to  take  the  boldest  of  his 
men,  and  dashing  on  horseback  into  the  coverts  of 
the  enemy,  cut  them  down  without  distinction  or  de- 
lay. The  loss  in  this  retreat  was  nine  killed  and 
several  wounded,  while  b\it  two  Indian  scalps  were 
borne  off.  Yet  though  the  expedition  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  signal  failure,  Logan  returned  to  Kentucky 
with  a  brilliant  reputation  for  gallantry  and  general- 
ship. 

From  this  period  for  several  years  Logan  pursued 
the  peaceful  calling  of  a  farmer.  In  the  summer  of 
'88  he  was  called  on  to  conduct  an  expedition  against 
the  north-western  Indians,  but  nothing  of  any  great 
moment  transpired  in  the  enterprise,  except  the 
destruction  of  a  few  villages  and  cornfields.  On  his 
return,  Logtn  devoted  himself  to  the  civil  affairs  of 
the  state,  winch  then  began  to  demand  all  the  talent 
and  energy  within  her  borders.  In  course  of  his  re- 
sidence in  Kentucky,  Logan  became  a  magistrate,  a 
legislator,  a  captain,  a  colonel,  and  was  finally 
honoured  with  the  rank  and  title  of  general.  His 
education  in  early  life  was  very  inconsiderable, 
though  his  talents,  had  they  been  cultivated,  would 
undoubtedly  have  distinguislied  him  in  the  cabinet, 
as  much  as' his  valour  distinguislied  him  in  the  field. 
He  was  calm,  conteuiplalive,  and  taciturn  in  his 
manners  ;  athletic,  handsome,  and  dignified  in  per- 
son, and  in  character  irreproachable.  His  descen- 
dants liave  just  cause  to  lie  proud  of  their  ancestry. 


The  woman  who  values  her  mental  qualities  more 
than  her  beauty,  is  superior  to  her  sex.  She  who 
esteems  herself  more  on  account  of  her  beauty  than 
of  her  talents,  is  of  her  sex. 
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AN   HISTORICAL    SKETCH 

OF  THE  NATCHEZ,   OR  DISTRICT  Of  NATCHEZ, 

IN   THE   STATE   OF   MISSISSIPPI;     FHOM   1763    !0    179S. 
BY    MANN   BCTLEH. 

(From  the  Western  Messenger.) 
The  earliest  information  of  the  Natchez  or  Dis- 
trict OF  Na  TCriEZ,  (as  il  was  diflVrfMitlv  termed,) 
is  furnished  liy  llie  French.  That  spiriti'd  people, 
alih()iJ!j|i  hehind  the  Spaniards  and  h^nglish.  in  the 
can-er  nf  marilime  discovery  which  so  brilliantly 
marked  the  fiftecmh  century,  soon  made  op  for  llndr 
backwardness.  Early  in  the  fiilluwin;/  ceninry 
Canada  was  discovered,  Quebec  fonndeil,  ami  the 
great  chain  of  northern  lakes  explored.  In  1673, 
the  parly  of  Joliet  and  Marqiu^tte  set  olF  from 
Michilimackinac,  aiul  revealed  to  Europeans  the 
noble  river  which  gives  name  to  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi.* This  discovery  was  soon  followed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  enterprises  under  La  Salle,  Iberville,  and 
Uienvilli!,  which  extended  the  occupation,  and  some- 
limes  the  setlleinenls  of  France,  along  the  gidf  of 
Mexico,  fr(Mn  the  bay  of  St.  Bernard's  in  the  West, 
to  tlie  Mobile  in  the  East.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  1700,  according  to  some  French  writers,  that 
furt  Kosalie  was  built  at  Natchez  ;  others  represent 
it  as  still  later,  in  1719.  This  ancient  meniorial  of 
the  distinguished  people  who  first  explored  these 
beautiful  regions  in  the  Southwest,  is  said  to  have 
been  so  named  by  Bienville,  in  compliment  to  Ko- 
salie, Countess  l)e  Pontchartrain.  An  obscure 
trace  of  a  part  of  this  ancient  fortification  still  sur- 
vives, to  leave  a  faint  impression  of  the  romantick 
changes  of  Mississippi  fortune,  from  the  dominion 
of  France,  Britain,  and  Spain,  to  the  beneficent  and 
enterprising  rule  of  the  great  Republick  of  North 
America. 

The  governour  who  founded  this  advanced  fort  in 
the  interiour  of  our  continent,  is  said  to  have  been 
very  anxious  to  fix  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
province  of  Louisiana,  on  the  mountain  bluff's  of 
Natchez.  This  brilliant  destiny  was,  however, 
overruled  in  farour  of  the  more  commercial,  though 
ill  all  other  respects,  inferiour  position  of  New  Or- 
leans. If  beauty  of  site,  lofty  hills,  in  this  ueneval- 
ly  low  and  flat  region,  fertililv  of  siiil,  and  salubrity 
of  climate,  could  have  overbalanced  the  temptations 
of  wealth,  Natchez  would  have  become  the  seal  of 
the  French  empire  in  the  Southwest.  As  it  is,  Na- 
ture has  lavished  her  choicest  treasures  to  adorn 
and  enrich  this  beautiful  spot.  A  lofty  bank,  two 
huiuired  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  river, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  most  inajestick  stream 
(d'  Western  America,  which  sweeps  far  to  the  right 
and  left,  presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points 
in  this  region.  Here,  the  French,  with  the  taste 
characterislick  of  that  polished  people,  established 
the  seat  of  their  government  for  the  district  of 
Natchez. 

During  the  government  of  France,  the  divisions 
of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  were  Biloxi,  Alebamos, 
Natchhoches,  Yazoos,  Wabash,  and  Natchez,  with 
New  Orleans.  For  French  Louisiana  extended  to 
New  France,  or  Canada.  It  is  the  district  of  Nat- 
chez, however,  and  principallv  while  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  British  and  Spaniards,  that  forms  the 
subject  of  the  present  sketch. 


What  the  country  had  been  under  the  French  do- 
minion, may  well  be  inferred  from  its  condition 
some  years  afterward,  when  the  British  received 
possession  of  it  from  France,  by  virtue  of  negociated 
treaties  at  Paris  in  17l)2  and  1763.  True  it  is,  that 
the  cession  was  nominally  made  to  Great  Britain  by 
France.  As  it  was  she  who  surrendered  to  Great 
Britain  "the  port  and  river  of  Mobile,  and  every- 
thing on  the  left  side  of  the  Mississippi  she  possess- 
ed, or  had  a  right  to  possess,  except  the  island  of 
New  Orleans."*  Still  the  virtual  grantor  was  Spain, 
for  whose  benefit  France  alienated  her  province  of 
Louisiana  partly  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  residue 
to  the  Spanish  government,  as  a  compensation  and 
exchange  in  its  hands,  for  the  British  conquest  of 
Havana.  Among  the  first  acts  of  ownership  exer- 
cised by  Great  Britain  over  this  portion  of  her  brill- 
iant conquests  obtained  from  the  house  of  Mourbon, 
in  the  war  of  1755,  was  the  procl.imation  of  seventh 
October,  1763.  By  this  instrument,  the  country 
embraced  by  Appalachiccda,  the  gnlf  of  Mexico, 
lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  the  Mississippi 
as  far  north  as  thirty-one  degrees,  and  a  line  due 
east  to  the  Chatahooche,  was  erected  into  the  gov- 
ernment of  West  Florida. t  This  is  the  fir.st  ap- 
pearance of  the  geographical  term,  West  Florida, 
which  had  previously  formed  a  part  of  Louisiana, 
and  extended  to  the  Perdido  river.  These  British 
limits  were,  however,  upon  a  represenlHtiim  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  the  king,  extended  to  the  Ya- 
zoos, or  Yazoo  north,  and  the  east  line  abovemen- 
tioned.  This  appears  in  the  commission  issued  to 
Governour  Chester,  second  March,  1770  J  By 
these  official  acts,  the  District  of  Natchez  was,  un- 
der the  British  government,  established  as  a  part  of 
West  Florida.  But  the  country,  sparsely  settled, 
and  surrounded  by  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  pre- 
sents no  brilliant  picture  at  this  period  of  its  history. 
Long  as  the  country  had  been  in  the  occupation  of 
the  French,  for  more  than  seventy-eight  years, 
their  settlements,  (as  they  did  all  over  the  West,) 
merely  dotted  the  country.  Along  the  coast  of  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  up  the  rivers,  at  points  remote  and 
insulated,  from  Mobile,  Biloxi,  New  Orleans,  and 
Natchez,  to  Michilimackinac  and  Quebec,  the 
French  settlers  composed  only  broken  strings  of 
population.  Hunting,  not  agriculture,  seems  to  have 
been  tlie  favourite  employment  of  the  people  ;  and 
too  often  were  the  sons  of  France  seduced  by  the 
romantick  and  perilous  charms  of  savage  life,  (rom 
pursuing  the  sober  but  slow  arts  which  conduct  iia- 
tiims  to  the  proud  achievements  of  civilization,  over 
the  wilderness  of  nature.  No  Europeans  have,  to 
such  an  extent,  and  so  happily,  amalgamated  with 
the  natives  of  America,  as  the  French.  It  is  the 
key  to  the  Indian  attachment  which  is  shown  to 
them  above  all  other  foreigners.  The  earliest  Indian 
alienation  of  the  District  of  Natchez  by  treaty,  that 
is  known  to  the  writer,  is  described  in  the  following 
affidavit  of  a  surveyor  in  the  eiuployment  of  the 
British  government  :||  "The  Natchez  district  is 
bounded  to  the  westward  by  the  river  Mississippi, 
and  extends  from  Loftus  Clifl"  up  the  «5aid  river  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  the  distance  being  one  hun- 


•  Marquette's  Journal.    Butler's  Ky. 


•  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763.  +  Hall's  Law  Journal,  5  vol.  405 ;  al- 
so Land  Law  U.  S.  t  Idem  412.  i:  See  Land  Law  U.  S.  vol.  Z 
Appendix  1,  p  275.  _ 
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dred  and  ten  miles.  The  said  district  was  purchased 
from  the  Choctaw  nation,  by  the  British  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  affairs,  at  a  treaty  held  at  Mobile,  in 
May,  1777,  and  the  lines  as  above  described  were 
mari<ed  and  surveyed  by  me  in  1779."  This  de- 
scription, it  must  be  observed,  contains  no  eastern 
boundary  ;  the  cession,  however,  is  recognised  by 
the  same  Indians,  in  a  treaty  concluded  with  our 
government  at  Hopewell,  in  1786. 

By  this  treaty  the  United  States  were  authorized 
to  retrace  and  mark  the  "  old  line  of  demarkation 
heretofore  established  by  and  between  the  officers 
of  his  Britannick  majesty  and  the  Choctaw  nation, 
which  ran  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  Mississip- 
pi and  eastward  thereof."  The  Choctaws  relin- 
quished all  right  and  title  to  the  same  from  latitude 
thirty-one  degrees  north,  to  the  Yazoo.  This  line 
is  laid  down  upon  the  maps  in  our  land-offices,  as 
about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Mississippi.  There 
are  other  Indian  treaties  of  1765,  between  the 
Creeks  and  the  Choctaws  with  the  British  govern- 
ment; but  they  alienate  lands  on  the  seacoast,  and 
do  not  effect  the  present  subject.  Such  is  the  as- 
pect of  the  District  of  Natchez  presented  by  politi- 
cal regulations  ;  its  actual  living  condition,  its  man- 
ners, its  domestick  government  and  history  must  be 
found  in  other  testimony.  Fortunately  ibr.a  curious 
posterity,  such  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  memo- 
randa of  a  settler,  who,  when  a  boy  of  eight  years 
old  arrived  at  Natchez,  in  September,  1776. 

Calvin  Smith,  now  in  his  seventieth  year,  en- 
joying the  ample  fruits  of  a  life  skilfully  devoted  to 
agriculture,  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  curiosity 
of  his  countrymen  to  learn  the  incidents  of  early 
Mississi|)pi  history.  To  the  curious  cares  of  this 
ancient  settler,  the  reader  is  indebted  for  the  follow- 
ing primitive  picture  of  the  Natchez  district.  The 
facts  are  unvarnished,  the  colouring  as  much  so, 
the  form  alone  has  been  changed.  Where  dates 
have  been  forgotten  or  unknown  to  Mr.  Smith,  the 
papers  of  William  Dunbar,  (better  known  by  the 
marked  courtesy  of  a  republican  people,  as  Sir 
William  Dunbar,)  have  been  resorted  to.  This 
gifted  and  scientitick  gentleman,  after  leaving  Scot- 
land in  1771  settled  at  Baton  Rouge  in  1776.  The 
journal  of  his  plantation  from  1776,  an  extensive 
correspondence,  (all  most  liberally  placed  in  the 
author's  hands  by  Doctor  William  Dunbar,)  offer  a 
rich  mine  of  southwestern  history,  in  its  early 
Briiish  and  Spanish  days. 

Mr.  Smith  was  the  son  of  a  New  England  cler- 
gyman, v.ho  emigrated  to  Natchez  in  1776.  At 
that  time,  our  annalist  relates,  that  the  town  of  Nat- 
chez consisted  of  ten  log-cabins,  and  two  framed 
houses,  all  below  the  bluff.  The  bank  of  the  river 
extended  between  three  and  four  hundred  yards  to 
the  edge  of  the  water,  at  an  ordinary  stage.  There 
were  six  or  eight  families,  and  four  mercantile  es- 
tablishments, in  a  small  way.  The  latter  consisted 
of  one  Barber,  his  two  nephews  in  one  firm,  James 
Willing  was  a  second,  Hanchett  &  Newman  a 
third,  and  Broomart  a  fourth.  At  this  time  no  set- 
tlement existed  between  Natchez  and  St.  Cather- 
ine's creek.  On  the  latter  there  were  only  twenty 
families   settled.     The   site   of  the    fort*  was  over- 

♦  Variously  named,  by  the  French  Rosalie,  by  the  British 
Pan  inure,  which  is  retained  in  the  Spanish  records  now  in  the 
probate  court  of  Natchez  ;  and  Curios  by  the  Spaniards. 


I  grown  with  forest  trees  which  would,  have  measured 
!  two  and   a  half  feet  through.     There  were  likewise 
I  several  iron  guns  lying  about,  which  were  supposed 
;  to  have  been   left  by  the   French.     The  whole   site 
of  the  present  city  of  Natchez  was,  in  1776,  a  thick 
canebrake.  The  country  settlements  were  quiiesfiarse 
and  scattered.    Next  to  the  settlement  on  St.  Cather- 
ine's creek,  (which  has  been  previously  mentioned,) 
there    were  on  Second  creek,  about  fifteen  families 
scattered  from  its  junction  with  theHomochilto  for  ten 
miles  up  the  stream.     At  Ellis's  Cliffs  there  was  a 
solitary    settler — Richard    Ellis  ;    and   his    brother 
William  was  the  only  settler  south  of  the  Honiochil- 
to.     He   lived  at  the  point  of  high   land,  between 
Buffalo  creek  and  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  absence  of  county,  township,  and  parish 
divisions,  the  different  inhabited  parts  of  the  country 
were  denominated  settlements.  Thus  the  Jersey 
settlement  lay  next  south  of  the  one  upon  Second 
creek,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Homochitto,  and 
contained  ten  families  ;  Cole's  Creek  settlement 
embraced  eight  families  ;  Petit  Gulf,  (now  Rodney,) 
and  Bayou  Pierre  settlements  contained  about  six 
families  ;  Black  River  settlement  embraced  about 
six  families  ;  and  but  a  solitary  settler,  by  the  name 
of  John  Watkins,  lived  at  the  Walnut  Hills,  now  the 
flourishing  city  of  Vicksburgh.  Thus  seventy-eight 
families  composed  the  white  population  of  Nlissis- 
sippi,  in  so  recent  a  period  as  1776,  none  of  whom 
were  know  to  have  removed  to  the  country  before 
1772.  Let  us  now  extend  our  notice  to  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

The  nearest  white  settlements  out  of  the  present 
state  of  Mississippi,  to  the  Natchez,  were  at  Point 
Coupee  and  Oppelousas,  some  eigliiy  or  a  hundred 
miles  distant,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  Natchitoches  and  Washitaw  settlements 
were  two  hundred  miles,  and  the  Post  of  .Arkansas  an 
old  French  setilement.was  300  miles  distant.  No  roads 
existed  through  the  interiour;  there  were  paths  to  the 
Choctaw  towns,  and  thence  to  the  Tennessee  ;  there 
was  likewise  a  trace  to  Pensacola.  The  latter, 
during  the  British  dominion,  formed  the  seat  of 
government  for  West  Florida  ;  of  which  Mississippi, 
it  will  be  recollected,  constituted  a  part.  The  govern- 
ment was  as  simple  as  the  people  were  plain  in  their 
manners  ;  their  wants  were  great,  but  the  means  of 
gratifying  them  few.  The  only  court  in  the  Nat- 
chez was  held  by  the  commandant,  who  acted  as 
judge  ;  two  assistants,  a  clerk  and  sheriff,  comple- 
ted the  simple  government,  whose  decrees  a  small 
garrison  enforced.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court 
extended,  in  all  civil  cases,  to  suits  involving  sums 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  in  criminal  cases 
only  embraced  slaves.  An  appeal  lay  from  the 
commandant  to  the  governour  at  Pensacola.  The 
condition  of"  the  settlers  was  poor  and  embarrassing. 
The  stock  of  the  farmers  consisted  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  a  few  sheep,  but  scarcely  any  hogs  ;  slaves 
were  few,  and  sometimes  obtained  from  the  West 
Indies  as  the  country  advanced  in  prosperity. — 
Trade  had  scarcely  penetrated  the  country  with  the 
inspiring  energies  which  a  good  market  for  the 
produce  of  labour  never  fills  to  effect.  Peltries 
were  the  principal  article  of  traffick,  and  they  were 
obtained  from  the  northern  territories.  In  1778, 
the  British  merchants  did  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco ;    but   with  the    government   of 
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their  nation,  the  patronage  was  withdrawn  for  a 
long  and  dreary  interval.  At  this  period  of  Missis- 
sippi history,  it  may  be  gratifying  to  contrast  it  with 
the  condition  of  the  hardy  and  vigorous  cominon- 
weahhs  which  now  flourish  upon  ihe  watersof  the  Ohio 
and  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, were  then  portions  of  the  great  Indian  wil- 
derness that  constituted  the  wide  domain  and  pro- 
ductive park,  which  was  roamed  over  by  the  sparse 
tribes  of  the  red  man.  A  few  scattered  and  insig- 
nificant French  villages  existed  at  the  Arkansas 
Post,  St.  Genevieve,  St.  Louis,  Kaskaskia,  Calmkia, 
Vincennes,  Michilimackinac,  and  Detroit.  The 
white  man  did  not  possess  a  foothold  beyond  these 
feeble  points,  within  the  first  five  of  the  above 
states.  In  Ohio  he  had  no  possession  ;  in  Ken- 
tucky he  was  limiled  to  a  few  stations  containing 
one  hundred  and  two  fighting  men  in  1777.  In 
Tennessee,  now  possessing  a  population  about  equal 
to  that  of  Kentucky,  the  white  settlements  were 
confined  to  a  few  stations  on  Cumberland  and  Hol- 
slon.  Yet  the  population  of  those  regions  amounted, 
by  the  census  of  1830,  to  3,010,702.  If  the  aver- 
age ratio  of  annual  increase  at  1833*  for  eight 
years  bo  added  to  the  above,  say  twenty-five  per 
cent,  for  that  time,  the  above  total  of  population  will 
become  3,763,377.  What  a  contrast  to  the  solitude 
of  the  wilderness !  the  barbarity,  the  savage  state  of 
the  Indian  !  Such  are  some  of  the  conquests  over 
barbaronsness  effected  by  the  indomitable  enterprise 
of  American  freemen.  There  were  some  circum- 
stances favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  American 
colonists  in  Mississippi,  which,  however  superiour 
their  unshackled  energies  were  in  other  respects, 
were  not  enjoyed  by  our  countrymen  in  the  North- 
west. 'l"he  Indian  nations  in  the  Southwest,  either 
originally  less  warlike  than  the  northern  tribes,  or 
exposed  more  directly,  and  for  a  longer  time,  to  the 
arts  and  the  arms  of  the  whites,  were  comparatively 
harmless  and  pacifick;  offering  little  if  any  obstruc- 
tion to  the  settlers,  and  frequently  affording  them 
an  asylum  from  the  vengeance  or  the  justice  of  the 
Spanish  government.  "  The  Spaniards  would  as 
soon  go  to  h**l,"  said  Man  to  Fulsome,  when  medi- 
tating the  Natchez  insurrection  of  1779,  as  demand 
us  from  the  Choclaws.  The  latter  tribe  have  been 
immemorially  distinguished  for  their  aversion  to 
shed  the  blood  of  the  whites.  The  contrast  of 
northern  settlement  is  deeply  marked  in  a  war  of 
twenty  years,  characterized  by  every  feature  of  fe- 
rocious and  bloodthirsty  warfare.  It  raged  from 
1774  to  1794,  the  date  of  Wayne's  battle  of  the 
Maumee.  The  country  was  contested  by  inches, 
and  won  by  blood.  In  fact,  the  white  man,  without 
his  disposition  for  agricultural  labour,  and  consequent 
superiour  rate  of  population,  could  not  have  con- 
quered the  Indian.  The  success  of  the  latter  is  to 
be  attributed  to  his  industry  and  fecundity,  much 
more  than  to  his  superiour  art  or  valour.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  had  not  the  Indians 
been  furnished  with  arms  and  ammunition  by  their 
British  allies,  the  contest  in  the  northwestern  re- 
gion of  North  America  would  have  been  as  hope- 
less, as  it  has  proved  over  the  rest  of  the  world, 
between  the  civilized  and   barbarous   races  of  man. 


•  American  Almanack,  for  1832,  p  162. 


At  the  period  when  our  materials  begin,  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  had  just  broken  out.  The  first  efTects 
of  this  brilliant  era  of  American  history  upon  those 
remote  settlements,  were  the  visits  of  Colonels  Gib- 
son and  Linn,  in  1776  from  Fort  Pitt  to  New  Or- 
leans to  procure  military  stores  for  the  defence  of 
the  American  forts  on  the  Ohio.  This  mission  was 
eminently  successful,  owing  to  the  friendship  of  the 
Spanish  government.*  It  was  followed  by  that  expe- 
dition of  Major  David  Rogers  in  1778  for  the  same 
purpose,  which  after  reaching  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cincinnati  terminated  most  fatally. t  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  February,  1778,  James  Willing,  for- 
merly of  Philadelphia,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
merchants  found  by  Smith  at  Natchez,  was  despatch- 
ed by  the  old  Congress  to  New  Orleans,  on  a  similar 
commission  to  that  of  Gibson,  Linn  and  Rogers. 
This  person  had  lived  some  time  in  the  country,  a 
fellow-subject  with  the  planters  on  the  coast,  as  tlio 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  are  familiarly  termed  by  the 
French.  He  had  shared  liberally  in  the  hospiiiili- 
ties  which  have  ever  distinguished  a  country  sparse- 
ly settled,  and  particularly  in  southern  regions. 
He  had  feasted  at  the  tables,  and  had  drank  the 
wine  of  the  river  planters,  as  a  boon  companion  and 
friend.  Who  could  have  been  less  an  object  of  ap- 
prehension as  a  military  visiter  through  a  region  of 
profound  peace,  and  which  required,  nay  justified, 
no  hostilities  against  its  peaceable  settlers  ?  Yet, 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  American  commission  which 
Captain  Willing  bore,  on  his  arrival,  he  plundered 
the  inoffensive  inhabitants  holding  no  hostile  atti- 
tude— seizing  their  slaves,  shooting  their  stock,  and 
firing  their  buildings,  from  Natchez  to  Manshac. 
To  these  enormities,  justified  by  no  laws  of  war,  and 
uncalled  for  by  his  commission.  Captain  Willing  ad- 
ded the  violation  of  his  own  protections  given  to  the 
friends  of  the  United  States.  On  landing  at  Nat- 
chez, Willing,  to  the  surprise  of  the  inhabitants,  un- 
furled the  American  flag,  and  claimed  to  take  pos- 
session of  West  Florida.  In  a  short  time  he  had 
apprehended  all  persons  who  had  anything  worth 
plundering,  and  who  were  reported  to  be  unfriendly 
to  the  cause  of  the  United  Stales,  in  other  words 
were  royalists,  or  in  revolutionary  phrase,  lories.  He 
seized  their  sla\es,  plate,  and  all  kinds  of  goods. — 
Isaac  Johnson,  Colonel  Hutchins,  the  Alstons,  Hi- 
ram Stewart,  and  Alexander  M'Inlosh,  were  almost 
stripped  of  every  moveable  that  was  of  any  value. 
There  were  upward  of  a  hundred  negroes,  with 
other  valuable  articles,  plundered  by  this  band  of 
robbers.  The  plundered  people  were  then  compel- 
led to  take  an  oath  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  were  dismissed  to  their  naked  homes. 
After  Willing  had  got  his  fill  of  plunder  at  Natchez, 
he  set  off' for  New  Orleans,  taking  Reuben  Harrison 
along  with  some  more  recruits.  On  this  voyage,  the 
planters  on  the  coast,  as  far  as  Manshac,  which  ter- 
minated the  British  territory,  fared  still  worse  than 
those  of  Natchez.  William  Dunbar,  (and  a  few 
of  his  friends  who  availed  themselves  of  his  sa- 
gacious advice,)  saved  their  slaves  by  conveying 
them  over  to  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Mississippi. — 
When  the  party  had  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  the 
plunderers  who  had  come  from  Pennsylvania,  were 
unwilling  to  share  with  the  recruits,  the  booty  they 

•  See  Butler'a  Ky.,  2d  edition,  p  155.    t  Idem  ante,  p.  104 
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had  picked  up  at  Natchez.  These  new  partners  in 
depredation,  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty,  were 
sent  back  under  Reuben  Harrison,  now  become  a 
lieutenant,  to  collect  what  Willing  had  spared. — 
This  new  schemi!  of  plunder  was  somehow  convey- 
ed to  Natchez,  where  the  wronged  inhabitants  proved 
less  tame  than  the  predatory  gang  may  have  expect- 
ed. The  people  of  Natchez,  under  Hutchins,  Bloo- 
mart,  M'Intosh  and  Percy,  assembled  at  Ellis's  Laud- 
ing. Here  an  engagement  took  place  between  the 
Natchez  settlers  and  Harrison's  party  ;  in  which  the 
leader  and  five  or  six  of  his  men  were  killed  by  the 
planters  in  arms.  This  was  the  first  battle  fought 
in  the  country  between  white  men,  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  British  government. 

Orders  now  came  from  Governour  Chester,  at 
Pensacola,  to  fit  up  fort  Panmure  ;  and  Col.  Magel- 
lan was  sent  to  raise  a  battalion  of  four  companies. 
These  were  given  to  the  command  of  Colonels  Ly- 
man, Bloomart,  Bingaman,  and  M'Intosh.  These 
troops  were  soon  ordered  to  Baton  Rouge,  with  the 
increasing  prospect  of  a  Spanish  war.  The  place 
of  this  military  force  was  filled  bj'  a  Captain  Fos- 
ter, with  a  hundred  men,  who  took  full  possession  of 
the  country. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  June,  1779,  war  was  declared 
by  Spain  against  Great  Britain.  This  was  the  sig- 
nal to  the  colonial  oflicers  of  Spain,  in  Louisiana,  lo 
retrieve,  if  possible,  the  bad  fortune  which  had  so 
eminently  attended  the  military  efforts  of  the  French, 
as  well  as  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, in  the  war  of  1755.  Fortunately  for  Spain,  Jo- 
seph De  Galvez,  a  most  enterprising  officer,  was  at 
this  time  governour  of  Louisiana.  This  active  com- 
mander, early  in  the  fall  of  1779,  successfully  di- 
rected an  expedition  against  the  British  fort  Bute  on 
the  Mauschac  ;  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  September, 
he  likewise  captured  a  more  considerable  fort  at 
Baton  Rouge,  commanded  by  a  Colonel  Dixon.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  the  bad  state  of  the  defences 
aided  the  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  in  no  inconsidera- 
ble degree.  By  the  capitulation  of  Baton  Rouge  all 
the  British  possessions,  embracing  fort  Panmure  at 
Natchez,  a  fort  on  Amite  river,  and  another  on 
Thompson's  creek,  on  the  Mississippi,  were  ceded 
to  Spain  :  and  she  once  more  reoccupied  the  labours 
of  De  Soto,  in  his  brilliant  and  unrivalled  enter- 
prise through  the  barbarous  forests  and  swamps  of 
Mississippi.  Such  an  extension  of  the  capitulation, 
and  indeed  the  whole  defence  of  Baton  Rouge, 
greatly  surprised  the  shrewd  and  bold  planters  of 
Natchez.  At  this  point,  the  British  had  great  re- 
sources both  in  the  settlers  and  the  Indians,  upon 
which  Col.  Dixon  might  have  confidently  fell  back. 
These  interiour  means  seem  to  have  been  unknown 
or  disregarded  by  the  British  officer.  It  was  no 
doubt  favourable  to  the  humanity  of  the  warfare, 
that  the  Indians  were  not  introduced  into  the  trage- 
dy of  war,  always  full  enough  of  horrours,  but  never 
so  much  so,  as  when  such  murderous  savages  as  the 
North  American  Indians  are  made  its  actors. 

Natchez,  for  the  first  time,  since  the  exploration 
of  De  Soto,  became  a  Spanish  territory,  on  the  21sl 
September,  1779.  This  transfer  of  dominion  was 
not,  however,  immediately  acquiesced  in,  either  by 
the  British  Planters,  or  the  Indians.  Deep  dislike 
to  the  Spaniards  existed  in  both  nations  ;  and  though 


this  did  not  instantly  break    out,  the  fire  was   only 
smothered,  not  quenched. 

About  this  time,  or  1780,  Stephen  Minor,  an  en- 
terprising young  man,  descended  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi   from    Redstone,  on  the    Monongahela,  (now 
Brou-nstowii,   in  Penn.sylvania,)  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  military  supplies  from    New  Orleans.     He 
succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  proceeded  on  his  return  by 
land,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a 
caravan  of  loaded  mules.    In  the  course  of  his  journey 
he  w;is    attacked  by  one   of  the  violent  intermitterit 
fevers  which  so   sorely  infest  the  banks  of  southern 
streams.     This    prevented    him   from    pursuino-   his 
route    in   company  with  his  men,  when  the  fit  was 
upon  him.     In  this    condition  he  would  lie  by,  until 
the  ague  had  passed  off",  and  then  ride  on  to  overtake 
his  company  at  their  stage,  or  rather  encampment  for 
the  night.       One  day,  when  not  far  from  the  present 
post   of  Arkansas,  he  was   as   usual  attacked  by  his 
fever,  followed  by  an    ague,  that  compelled    him    to 
stop.     On  recovering  from  his  chilly  fit,  he  followed 
the  trail  of  his  caravan,  and  after  riding  a  few  miles 
he   came  upon  the  murdered  bodies  of  his  men  ;  his 
goods  had  all  been  taken  off";  and  he  was  left  sick  in 
the  heart  of  an  Indian  wilderness.     Circumstances 
not  a  little  disheartening,  but  such  and  even  worse 
were  often  manfully  endured  by  the  pioneers.  Minor 
partook  largely  of  their  indomitable  spirit ;  he  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  post,  whence  he  returned 
to  New  Orleans,  with  nothing  but  his  own  energy  to 
support    him   in  a  foreign  colony,  but  at  a  bustling 
time,  and    at   a  point  full  of  daring  enterprise.     Our 
adventurer   devoted  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
French    and  Spanish  languages  ;  and  this    attention, 
coupled   with    many  manly  qualities,  soon  attracted 
the   notice  of  the    Spanish  officers  at  New  Orleans. 
Accordingly,  when  in  the  spring  of  1780,  Governor 
Galvez  undertook  an  expedition  against  Mobde,  then 
in    the  possession  of  the  British,  Minor  was  readily 
enlisted   into    the  governor's  body-guard,  the   finest 
body  of  men  which  could  be  raised  at  New  Orleans. 
In  this  expedition  Minor  had  the  good  fortune  to  save 
the  life  of  his  general,   by  killing  an  Indian  who  was 
aiming   at   the   governor.     Another  version   of  this 
story,  however,  represents  that  Hooper,(a  white  man 
of  some    notoriety  in  the  early  history  of  Natchez,) 
had  drawn  sight  upon  the  governor,  as  he  was  recon- 
noiteringthe  bay  in  an  open  boat;   when  a  British  of- 
ficer, struck  by  the  barbarity  of  the  warfare,  suddenly 
struck  up  Hooper's  rifle,  and  thereby  saved  the  gene- 
ral's life.     Hooper,  with  the  dogged  spirit  of  a  back- 
woodsman, then  swore  he  would  fight  no  longer  in  a 
cause  so  managed,  and  suddenly  packing  up  his  small 
baggage,  he  left  the  British  camp.     Galvez   reduced 
Mobile  again    under  the  Spanish  government,*   and 
Minor  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  a  commission 
in    the  Spanish  service  and  by  the  continued    favor 
of  the   government.     These  changes  were   so  little 
known    in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  that 
Conoress    in    1779,   granted    a   commission   to   one 
James  Robinson,  a  friend  and  companion  of  Willing, 
to  carry  on    hostile   enterprises  on  the  Mississippi, 
supposing    these    western    districts    still    under   the 
British    government.       Upon    Robinson's    reaching 
Natchez,  with  some  thirty  or  forty  followers,  he  first 
found  out  that  the  Spaniards  had  got  possession  of  the 
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conntry.  The  expedition  was  therefore  entirely 
broken  off,  the  men  dispersed  and  the  leader  died. 
In  the  spring  of  1781,  Galvez  set  off  from  Mobile 
on  an  expedition  against  Pensacola,  at  that  time  also 
in  the  possession  of  the  British.  Here  he  was  met 
by  a  large  Spanish  naval  force  from  Havana,  and 
he  coiiipelled  General  Campbell  and  Governor 
Chester  to  surrender  this  commanding  point  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  *  But  during  these  operations 
against  Pensacola,  and  while,  with  characteristic 
British  confidence,  the  Natchez  settlers  anticipated 
the  success  of  Great  Britain  ;  in  earnest  of  it,  they 
undertook  to  reduce  the  Spanish  fort  at  Natchez. 
The  persons  who  took  the  lend  in  this  daiing  enter- 
prise were  Colonel  Anthony  Hiitchins.t  Jacob  Win- 
frey, Captain  D.  Hlnnmart,  Christian  Bingham,  John 
and  Pliilip  Alston,  and  one  Turner  Muikey,  a  Baptist 
preacher. 

This  party  applied  to  Governor  Chester,  at  Pen- 
sacola, for  assistoHce,  through  a  messenger,  of  the 
name  of  Christopher  Man.  The  British  governor 
received  the  communication  with  the  welcome  to  be 
expected  ;  but  felt  too  much  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Natchez  people  to  encourage  them  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  Spaniards,  imtil  the  pros- 
pects of  maintaining  Pensacola  were  more  favour- 
able. He,  however,  sent  whatever  supplies  he  could 
spare,  with  directions  to  Man,  to  remain  with  Ful- 
some, a  Choctaw  chief,  until  further  orders.  Man, 
however,  eager  to  play  a  more  active  part  than  that 
warranted  by  his  orders,  urged  Fulsome  to  push  on 
the  project  of  attacking  Natchez  and  plundering  the 
friends  of  the  Spanish  government.  "  In  this  latter 
project,  if  even  Pensacola  shoidd  fall,"  said  Man 
to  Fulsome,  "  we  shall  be  out  of  Spanish  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  the  Spaniards  would  never  look  for  us 
among  the  Choclaws.  Then  the  credentials  and  sup- 
plies 1  have,"  continued  he,  "  from  Governor  Ches- 
ter are  such,  that  the  Natchez  people  will  be  ready 
as  bulldogs  to  seize  the  Spaniards.  If  we  succeed 
we  shall  have  not  only  the  plunder  of  the  fort  but 
also  that  of  the  Illinois  boats,  that  will  come  down 
the  river,  richly  laden  with  peltries."  This  scheme 
of  war  and  rebellion  too  easily  won  upon  the  excita- 
ble parties  to  whom  it  was  proposed.  A  body  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  whites  and  as  many  Indians,  col- 
lected and  proceeded  to  Natchez.  An  express  started 
before  them,  brought  out  their  confederates,  and  a 
plan  of  operation  was  soon  adopted.  Every  man  in 
the  district  capable  of  hearing  arms,  was  summoned 
to  meet  at  John  Row's,  accoutred  for  service,  and  to 
march  against  Fort  Paumure,  under  the  penalty  of 
treason  to  the  British  government.  This  was  some- 
time in  May,  1781  ;  it  could  not  have  been  far  from 
this  date,  as  the  capitulation  of  Pensacola  by  the  Brit- 
ish, took  place  on  the  ninth  of  May,  and  this  intelli- 
gence was  received  some  time  after  the  rupture  of  this 
insurrection.  The  threat  of  declaring  all  malcontents 
enemies  to  the  British  government  and  sending  them  to 
Pensacola  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  rouse  the  people 
The  British  government  had  a  thousand  lies  of  sym- 
pathy with  a  people  themselves  of  British  slock,  that 
necessarily  attached  them  to  it  in  preference  to  the 
government  of  the  Spaniards — foreigners  in  customs, 
and   above   all,  in   language,  itself  such    a    powerful 
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conductor  to  social  and  national  sympathies.  In- 
deed, two  individuals,  and  still  more,  two  nations, 
speakinu  different  languages,  are  too  insulated  from 
one  another  to  enjoy  or  maintain  intercourse  and 
friendship. 

The  disaffection  of  the  district  was  so  decided 
that  the  people  ran  to  arms  with  alacrity.  Moreover, 
the  idle  condition,  owing  to  the  want  of  trade,  left 
the  people  scarcely  anything  to  do,  after  the  short 
time  reipjired  in  this  genial  climate  to  lay  hy,  or 
finish  the  cultivation  of.  their  Indian  corn.  Hunting 
was  the  only  additional  employment.  By  such  a 
people  the  enterprise  against  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment was  embraced  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  frol- 
ick.  There  were  not  more  than  five  or  six  men 
who  stayed  away  from  it.  Alexander  M'Inlosh  fli'd 
with  all  his  disposable  property  into  the  Spanish  liirt  ; 
but  the  planters,  who  had  been  summoned  to  arms, 
assembled  as  directed,  and  after  roll-call  and  detailing 
a  small  guard,  they  were  dismissed.  Any  of  them 
who  lived  near  were,  with  a  carelessness  strongly 
evidencing  their  confidence,  permitted  to  retire  to  their 
homes,  on  condition  of  appearing  at  nine  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  Such  was  the  security  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  such  the  supineness  of  the  Spanish  garrison  ! 
The  next  day  the  commissary  procured  plenty  of 
provisions  for  this  rapid  assemblage.  On  the  ensu- 
ing Sunday  afternoon,  a  party  of  tiie  revolters  set  off 
to  visit  the  village  of  Natchez,  then  entirely  iindtr 
the  hill.  The  road  was  covered  by  an  intervening 
ridge  from  the  fire  of  the  fort,  and  on  the  south,  a 
considerable  ravine  protected  an  object  from  its  guns. 
Some  of  the  soldiers,  however,  not  well  acquainti-d 
with  the  ground,  attempted  to  pass  the  ridge  in  full 
sight  of  the  garrison,  when  a  discharge  of  grape-shot, 
from  a  six-pounder  in  the  fort,  rolled  them  down  the 
hill  with  all  imaginable  expedition.  Calvin  Smith, 
a  bo}',  at  the  time,  too  young  to  be  pressed  into  ser- 
vice, was  looking  on.  Commandant  Bloomart  pitch- 
ed his  camp  in  the  hollow,  in  front  of  the  present 
house  of  Job  Koiith,  then  occupied  by  John  Row. 
The  siege  continued  in  this  harmless  way  for  several 
days,  with  more  noise  than  effect,  till  a  small  six- 
pounder  was  discovered  and  fixed  up  by  the  insur- 
gents. This  piece  had  been  ploughed  up  at  the 
French  Meadows,  near  St.  Catharine's  creek,  and 
had  lain  there  as  worthless  until  this  unexpected 
military  demand  again  brought  it  into  use.  On  ex- 
amination, it  proved  to  be  injured  in  appearance 
only.  Bloomart  now  opened  his  entrenchments 
against  fort  Paumure ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  intelli- 
gence  was  received  of  a  large  Illinois  boat  corning  up 
the  river.  The  insurgent  chief  instanUj'  despatched 
forty  or  fifty  men  to  waylay  the  boat  at  a  point, 
where  her  burden  would  compel  her  to  come  close 
to  the  shore,  in  order  to  stem  the  current  with  oars. 
The  prize  was  easily  captured,  and  with  it,  a  most 
acceptable  reinforcement  of  two  swivels,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  ammunition.  The  principal  diflicully  was 
that  the  prisoners  were  nearly  as  niiinerous  as  their 
captors;  and  the  latter  had  no  means  of  securing 
them  but  by  compelling  diein  to  take  an  oath  not  to 
serve  against  his  Britannic  Majesty.  The  captured 
party  were  then  permitted  to  dispose  of  themselves, 
at  pleasure.  Two  days  after  this  capture,  the  insur- 
gents were  able  to  open  a  considerable  battery  with 
the  boblail,  (as  they  called  the  broken  piece  of  artil- 
lery,) and   the  two   prize  swivels.      The   entrench- 
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inent  was  carried  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the 
fort,  when  Bloomart,  with  a  glass  of  bitters  in  his 
hand,  (of  which  he  was  said  to  be  very  fond,) 
mniinted  bobtail,  and  drank  the  Spanish  commaiid- 
;inl"s  health,  as  loud  as  he  could  iialloo.  Very  dif- 
ferent from  this  reckless  and  daring  conduct  was  that 
of  the   Spanish   officer;    some   shots  having,  in   the 


These  trials  only  confirmed  the  general  panic  at  the 
belief  that  they  were  all  to  be  blown  up  in  a  few 
hours,  and  notwithstanding  everything  that  M'Inlosh 
could  say  to  the  contrary,  a  white  flag  was  hoisted 
on  the  pickets  of  the  Spanish  furt.  A.  parley  took 
place,  and  a  capitulation  of  the  Spanish  garrison  to 
the  British  parly  was  agreed  upon.     'I"he  terms  were 


course  of  the  day,  passed  throuuh  his  house,  it  drove   to  surrender  the  fort   to  the   besiegers,  the  garrison 

the  womanish  fellow  out  of  his  qnarlers.     Still  the   to   march   out  under  arjns,  with  colors,  to  a  certain 

irents  were  too  distant  to   produce   much   effect  i  pnint,  where  they  were  to  ground  their  grnis,  and  to 


with  their  light  pieces  of  artillery.  Bloomart,  tliere- 
fore,  undertook  to  advance  his  entrenchments  in  the 
face  of  a  heavy  cannonade.  The  fort  was  strong, 
the  ramparts  eight  or  ten  feet  thick,  and  so  old  as  to 
be  like  solid  earth ;  on  the  inside  of  the  wall  was  a 
heavy  stockade,  made  of  cypress,  sawed,  well-jointed, 
and  too  high  to  be  escaladed.  Nor  was  tliere  any 
want  of  provisions  for  a  siege  of  months;  plenty  of 
ammunition,  and  a  well  of  water  in  the  centre  of  the 
works.  For  this  stage  of  fortifications,  the  Spanish 
fort  of  Natchez  may  well  be  pronounced  to  have  been 
impregnable  to  all  the  rude  means  the  country  could 
afford.  But  art  is  a  poor  substitute  for  nature  in  any 
case;  and  in  matters  of  war  stout  hearts  are  stronger 
than  any  walls.  In  this  respect  the  Natchez  insur- 
gents were  well  armed,  like  the  manly  and  gallant 
stock  from  wliich  they  were  descended.  Like  their 
other  countrymen  on  the  frontier,  the  skill  of  these 
raw  soldiers  at  the  rille,  was  unexcelled.  If  a  man's 
eye  could  be  seen  through  a  port  hole,  two  or  three 
rifles  were  instantly  discharged  at  it.  Such  sharp 
shooting  soon  produces  a  panic  in  a  garrison,  unless 
counteracted  by  active  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
commandant.  It  was  singularly  exhibited  at  tlie 
siege  of  Viucennes,  by  Clark,  in  1779.  Yet,  during 
the  siege,  but  one  man  was  killed  through  a  block- 
house window. 

,  While  things  were  in  this  condition,  an  old  fellow 
found  means  to  introduce  himself  into  the  fort;  he 
informed  the  commanding  officer  that  his  assailants 
were  undermining  it.  The  information  was  well 
received,  and  the  author  was  dismissed  to  obtain 
further  intelligence,  for  which  he  was  promised  an 
ample  reward.  The  signal  concerted  by  the  Spanish 
officer  with  this  spy  of  Bloomart  was  to  ring  a  large 


take  an  oath  not  to  serve  against  the  British  govern- 
ment during  the  war.  The  Spalli^h  troops  were  to 
be  escorted  to  Loftus's  Heights^  and  thence  conveyed 
to  New  Orleans.  Thus  fell,  in  twelve  days,  a  garri- 
son of  a  hundred  soldiers,  well  provided  with  every 
munition  of  war,  before  a  heterogeneous  assemblage 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  men,  one  six-pounder, 
and  two  swivels.  This  number  was  ascertained 
when  the  plunder  of  the  Illinois  boat  was  divided 
among  the  captors.  In  two  or  three  days,  the  escort 
set  off  with  the  prisoners,  and  when  parting  with 
them,  at  the  point  agreed  upon,  a  Spanish  force  was 
seen  coming  up  the  river.  It  was  a  iletachment  from 
Opelousas,  wiih  a  large  boily  of  Indians.  The 
escort  had  barely  time  to  escape  to  Natchez  with  the 
news.  The  return  was  quicker  than  the  descent. 
Captain  Winfrey's,  now  (in  1838)  Butler's  plantation 
was  on  the  direct  road  to  Natchez.  Here  the  party 
of  united  French  and  Indians  landed,  surprised  a  de- 
tachment of  Natchez  people,  which  was  stationed  at 
Winfrey's  house,  and  killed  fourteen  out  of  twenty 
who  composed  the  guard.  From  this  point  the  hos- 
tile parties  extended  their  depredations  at  such  length 
as  to  drive  the  people  into  torts.  There  were  two 
of  them  between  Natchez  and  the  French  Meadows, 
about  three  miles  apart.  About  this  time  William 
Ellis  was  found  murdered  at  his  plantation,  on  the 
south  side  of  Homochitto.  These  outrages  soon 
provoked  heavy  retali:ition  from  the  settlers,  and 
forced  the  Spanish  part)-  to  take  a  position  on  the 
White  Cliffs.  No  sooner  was  this  movement  of  the 
enemv  known,  than  our  countrymen  repaired,  in 
great  eagerness,  to  meet  them.  So  keen  was  the 
resentment  of  the  people  at  the  outrages  inflicted  by 
the  Spaniards,  that  it  was  necessary  to  diaft  the  men 


cow-bell  near  the  fort  gate.     The  emissary  returned  i  who  should  remain  in  charge  of  the  fort.     Sometime 


as  agreed  upon,  and  he  assured  the  Spaniards  that 
the  enemy  were  springing  a  mine,  but  he  could  com- 
municate no  further  particulars.  He  was  again  dis- 
missed to  procure  further  intelligence,  but  he  did  not 
return  again.  .  iVl'Intosh  told  the  Spanish  commander 
that  he  knew  the  fellow  well,  and  that  he  was  a  great 
liar,  on  whom  no  dependence  could  be  placed  ;  this, 
however,  did  not  allay  the  alarm  of  the  Spaniards. 
A  cow,  with  a  large  bell  around  her  neck,  was  killed, 
by  order  of  the  commandant,  while  feeding  on  the 
ramparts,  mistaken  perhaps  for  the  spy.  A  circum- 
stance soon  occurred  whicli  still  kept  the  alarming 
intelligence  of  the  spy   active  in  the   minds  of  the 


about  the  middle  of  June,  1781,  the  people  assem- 
bled, in  a  body  of  some  two  liundred  men,  and  pre- 
pared to  attack  the  enemy,  (about  three  hundred 
strong,)  at  the  same  time,  by  land  and  water.  Just 
at  this  period  an  express  arrived  from  Fensacola 
with  the  intelligence,  that  it  had  surrendered  to 
Governor  Galvez.  This  news  placed  the  Natchez 
people  in  no  little  consternation.  Instead  of  fighting 
under  the  powerful  flag  of  Great  Britain,  as  they 
proudly  believed  themselves,  they  suddenly,  by  the 
revolution  of  events,  found  themselves  unsupported 
insurgents  against  the  monarchy  of  Spain.  The  plan 
against   the  Opelousas   plunderers  was   unfortunately 


garrison.  A  few  mornings  afterward,  a  respectable  j  abandoned ;  and  peace  and  pardon  were  solicited  of 
sergeant  of  artillery  reported,  that,  while  charging  a  the  Spaniards.  For  this  purpose,  M'Intosh  was 
gun,  he  dropped  a  ball,  the  hollow  sound  of  which,  despatched  to  New  Orleans  to  arrange  matters  with 
upon  the  ground  startled  him.  He  tried  it  again,  and  i  the  government.  Mulligan,  the  commandant  of  the 
again;  and  then  called  the  lieutenant  of  the  guard.  I  French  party,  was  placed  in  possession  of  Fort  Pau- 
This  officer  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  sergeant,  mure,  and  lie  promised  protection  to  all  who  would 
that  a  mine  was  sprung  in  that  part  of  the  fort.  The  keep  a  white  flag  flying  at  their  houses  as  a  sign  of 
commandant  was  then  notified  of  the  circumstance,  submission.  lUfated  confidence !  What  people  ever 
and  he,  with  the  other  superior  officers,  repeated  the  found  protection  which  they  did  not  exact  by  their 
experiment,  sounding  with  a  ball,  and  beating  a  drum,  own  spirit  and  jg:ms  ?  The  Natche?  people  were  no 
49 
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exception  to  the  remark.  Plundering  parties  scoured 
the  country,  seizing  the  property  of  the  people, 
destroying  their  houses,  and  committing  the  usual 
license  of  petty  provincial  warfare.  Tliis  cniulilion 
of  tilings  continued  for  about  thirty  davs,  when  a 
battalion  of  Spanish  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Guardpue,  arrived  from  New  Orleans,  and 
took  regular  possession  of  the  country.  The  change 
was  great  at  first  only;  the  leaders  of  the  late  insur- 
rection were  imprisoned,  and  their  property  seques- 
trated. Among  these  were  Bloomart,  Winfrey,  and 
George  Alston,  who  were  made  prisoners.  Captain 
Bingaman  was  spared  through  the  inlluence  of  M'ln- 
tosh.  A  Captain  Turner  gathered  a  band,  and,  in 
defiance  of  the  government,  stationed  himself,  with 
ten  or  twelve  men,  at  Petit  Gulf,  (now  Rodney,)  and 
stopped  all  the  boats  which  attempted  to  pass.  In 
one  of  these  predatory  attacks  he  was  at  length 
killed.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  Indians, 
where  they  were  safe  from  the  Spaniards.  Some  of 
these  Natchez  fugitives  joined  Colbert,  a  ciiief  of  the 
Chickasaws,  and,  though  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
father  to  the  half-breeds  of  his  name.  These  formed 
with  the  Indians  a  formidable  party,  that  stationed 
themselves  at  the  present  site  of  Memphis,  on  the 
Mississippi.  Here  all  the  boats  passing  were  stop- 
ped, and  plundered  at  pleasure.  These  attacks  com- 
pelled the  river  navigation  to  unite,  and  arm  them- 
selves against  the  robbers.  To  add  to  the  calamities 
usually  brought  on  any  country  by  civil  war,  a 
dreadful  murrain  broke  out  among  the  cattle ;  and 
very  generally  killed  the  stock  which  the  Indians  had 
left  behind.  Ten  or  fifteen  a  day,  of  a  hundred  head, 
would  be  carried  ofT,  after  a  few  hours'  sickness. 
This  fatal  disease,  together  with  the  injury  done  by 
the  enemy  to  the  corn  crop  in  the  summer,  reduced 
the  country  to  the  brink  of  starvation,  by  the  first  of 
September. 

Nor  yet,  were  these  the  only  misfortunes  of  the 
country;  the  Spanish  officers,  urged,  it  is  snid.  by 
M'Intosh,  loaded  the  people  with  various  exactions 
and  oppressions.  This  course  of  things,  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  as  usual,  drove  the  Holstons, 
father  and  son,  (from  the  frontier,  of  whom  the  river 
Holston,  in  Tennessee,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name,)  together  with  three  men,  of  the  name  of 
Smith,  into  the  «oods,  where  they  set  the  provincial 
government  at  defiance.  Indians  would  not  attack 
their  companions  and  friends ;  and  white  men  could 
not  find  them.  So,  for  fear  of  the  party  uniting 
itself  to  the  predatory  gangs  on  the  river,  which 
infested  the  navigation,  the  government  invited  the 
malcontents  back  to  their  homes  in  peace. 

But  the  Spaniards  now  found  out  that  Colonel 
Anthony  Hutchiiis  had  taken  an  aclive  part  in  the 
late  insurrection.  Immediate  means  of  severity  were 
adopted  against  him  and  his  estate ;  they  compelled 
him  to  flee,  and  after  many  difficulties,  in  evading 
Indians,  he  got  to  Georgia,  and  thence  to  England. 
Colonel  Hutchins  afterwards  returned,  and  raised  a 
worthy  and  esteemed  family  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Natchez,  the  seat  of  his  persecution,  where  they  still 
reside. 

This  season  witnessed  a  calamitv  which  rarely 
attended  the  white  settlements  in  Natchez ;  it  was  a 
massacre  of  a  party  of  whites,  thirty  in  number,  on 
the  Big  Black,  by  some  Indians.  These  ferocious 
inroads  of  savage  warfare,  which  stain  our  frontier 
•tory   so   deeply    with    blond,    were    happily   more 


uncommon  in  the  Southwest,  at  this  period  of  our 
remarks,  and  even  subsequently,  than  on  any  other 
portion  of  our  borders.  The  year  1782  was  rendered 
particularly  miserable  by  the  general  failure  of  the 
crops;  there  was,  moreover,  a  dreadful  hydrophobia, 
whicli  prevailed  among  the  fo.ves,  almost  to  their 
extirpation.  Many  cattle  bitten  by  them  died;  but 
fortunately  no  human  beings  among  the  whites ; 
although  some  Indians  were  said  to  have  perished  by 
this  most  agonizing  phrensy.  The  spring  of  1783 
brought  Col.  James  Green,*  an  emigrant  from  Ten- 
nessee. This  gentleman  had  a  short  engagement 
with  the  Indians  at  the  Suck  in  the  Tennessee  river ; 
but  gallantly  repelled  them  with  his  swivels.  The 
scarcity  of  grtiin  in  the  Natchez,  compelled  Col. 
Green  to  pro(-iire  supplies  for  his  family  from  the 
I  French  planters  on  the  river  coast.  This  gendeman 
had  the  rnisfi)rtuue  to  render  himself  odious  to  the 
Spanish  government,  by  acting  as  a  commissioner 
for  the  Stale  of  (ieorgia,  to  demand  the  delivery 
of  that  portion  of  her  chartered  and  treaty  limits 
lying  north  of  the  31st  degree  of  north  latitude. 
Such  a  bold  part  for  a  .Spanish  subject,  or,  at  least, 
a  resident  under  the  Spanish  governmenl,  excited 
unappeasable  suspicion,  which  only  wailed  for  the 
first  decent  pretext  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  of  Col.  Green.  The  demand  of  Georgia 
was,  as  might  reasoiiablv  be  expected,  laughed  at  by 
the  Spaniards,  though  civily  declined. 

Some  time  in  1782,  the  first  two  fiat  boats  loaded 
with  flour,  and  owned  by  persons  of  the  name  of 
Tomlinson  and  Hyzen,  arrived,  from  the  upper 
waters,  at  Natchez.  The  cargo,  consisting  of  eight 
hundred  or  one  thousand  barrels,  was  all  bought  by 
the  government  at  $40  per  barrel. 

The  monotony  of  provincial  existence  was  now 
broken  by  the  amusement  of  horse-racing,  introduced 
by  the  Tennesseans  into  the  district.  These  races 
were  run,  or,  in  jocky  phrase,  came  off,  at  St. 
Catharine's  Creek,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Natchez. 
So  keeti  was  the  passion  fur  the  sport,  that  females, 
as  well  as  males,  attended  these  backwoods  or  scrub 
races,  quite  as  eagerly  as  the  fashionables  of  more 
refined  limes,  parade  on  the  course  to  witness  the 
feats  of  Arabian  fleetness.  Nor  was  the  suspicion 
absent,  that  the  retail  of  spirituous  liquors,  at  these 
races,  was  participated  in  by  the  Spanish  command- 
ant. 'I'he  military  guard  always  attended  tliese 
templing  scenes  of  public  enjoyment,  for  the  provi- 
dent purpose  of  committing  any  disturbers  of  the 
peace  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  the  calaboose. 
Matters  went  on  smoothly  with  an  idle  people;  they 
had  no  motive  to  work  beyond  the  easy  supply  of 
immediate  necessaries.  When  these  were  obtained, 
by  the  light  labor  necessary  in  a  fruitful  soil  and 
genial  clime,  what  but  lethargy  or  violence  was  to  be 
expected  in  an  energetic  people  of  high  capacity, 
hoodwinked  and  obstructed  by  an  arbitrary,  jealous,  i 
and  anti-commercial  country?  Americans  of  the  i 
present  day,  "  who  are  so  much  used  to  the  free 
untrammelled  exertion  of  all  the  energies  which  God  i 
has  so  bountifully  given  them,  cannot  well  imagine 
how  luxurious  soils,  bencllcent  climates,  the  facilities  | 
of  the  ocean,  and  rivers  second  but  to  the  ocean,  can  i 
all  be  lavished  upon  man  without  his  improving  i 
them.  Yet  such  is  the  melancholy  fact  which  has 
attended  all  the  colonies  planted  on  this  continent  by    . 

*Fallier  to  Mrs.  Mntilda  Carpenter,  of  Port  Gibson,  and  grandfather 
to  Abrant  A.  Green;  Ksq..  of  Grand  Gulf,  Miss  t 
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the  Europeans,  except  our  British  ancestors."*  In- 
deed these  colonies  were  not  altogether  free  from  the 
mischief  of  metropolitan  interference,  though  so  much 
more  so  than  the  colonial  establishments  of  the 
neighboring  powers.  "  Monopoly  of  trade,  the  curse 
of  over-government,  and  the  arbitrary  authority  of 
any  adventurer  'clothed  in  a  little  brief  authority,' 
have  thwarted  the  bounty  of  God,  and  kept  a  country 
a  desert,  which  Divine  Goodness  had  capacitated  for 
an  Eden."  Such  was  the  languishing  condition  of 
the  Natchez,  under  the  lazy,  unenterprising,  and 
arbitrary  Spaniards.  Thus,  if  a  man  got  involved  in 
a  law-suit,  the  weaker  and  poorer  party  was  almost 
certain  to  be  defeated.  At  least,  the  administration  of 
justice,  rapid  as  it  was,  and  destitute  of  all  our 
"law's  delay,"  was  violently  suspected  by  the  peo- 
ple. Presents  and  entertainments  to  the  powerful 
officers  of  Government,  left  but  feeble  confidence  of 
justice  in  the  minds  of  the  poor  and  the  humble. 
Nor  is  there  a  more  blighting  state  of  government 
than  that  in  which  justice  between  man  and  man, 
between  rich  and  poor,  between  weak  and  powerful, 
is  without  certainty  and  confidence.  There  is  no 
more  abundant  source  of  bad  blood  and  bitter  pas- 
sions, than  the  heart-burnings  produced  by  such  an 
exasperating  state  of  things.  The  dastardly  spirit 
of  even  slaves  is  disturbed  by  injustice  ;  it  reaches 
the  heart  of  the  otherwise  callous.  What  then  must 
have  been  the  feelings  of  the  American  settlers  under 
Spanish  justice?  Not  that  our  people  are  to  be 
considered  as  a  very  orderly  and  subordinate  one, 
even  under  their  own  free  and  light  system  of  gov- 
ernment; but  how  much  less  so  under  a  rule  of  iron? 
Violators  of  the  police  or  of  the  higher  law,  were 
constantly  provoked,  or  imagined  themselves  so,  to 
fiee  to  the  states  or  the  Indians,  rather  than  abide 
the  suspected  admiiiistration  of  Spanish  law. 

The  year  1783  began  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
more  active  industry  among  the  people.  This  was 
produced  by  a  demand  for  tobacco,  on  the  part  of 
the  Spanish  government.  A  commercial  market 
brought  its  accompaniment, — flocks  of  merchants 
and  mechanics.  Where  a  demand  for  man's  labor 
presents  itself,  whether  on  the  mountain  top,  or  the 
subterranean  mine;  in  sickness  or  danger;  there  man 
■will  follow  it.  It  has  been  the  story  of  the  human 
race  in  all  ages  of  its  existence. 

The  next  year,  (1784,)  Stephen  Minor,t  (men- 
tioned, on  a  former  occasion,  in  this  sketch,  and  now 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  major,)  was  sent  to  Natchez. 
The  command  of  this  distinguished  officer  was  en- 
deared to  his  countrymen  by  his  readiness  to  aid  the 
Americans  in  their  too  frequent  difficulties  with  the 
Spanish  government.  Had  a  riot  been  produced  in 
a  drunken  frolic,  had  a  Spanish  soldier  been  insulted, 
possibly  unceremoniously  knocked  down  by  one  of 
our  violent  countrymen,  Major  Minor  must  be  sent 
for.  Major  Minor  could  get  the  offender  out  of  the 
dreadful  calaboose.  Many  were  the  poor  fellows 
saved  from  months'  of  close  and  sickening  imprison- 
ment by  the  friendly  sympathy  of  this  gentleman, 
who  never  better  deserved  the  high  confidence  he 
enjoyed  with  the  Spanish  government,  than  in 
ameliorating  its  rigid  police  in  its  operation  upon  the 
irregularities  of  our  bold  and  boisterous  countrymen. 
Hundreds    thus    relieved,    blessed,   says  Smith,    the 


•Oration  on  Independence,  July  4lh,  1837,  delivered  at  Pen  Gibson. 
tLate  husband  to  the  widow  Minor,  and  Father  to  Wm.  J.  Minor, 
President  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Natchez, 


name  of  Minor.  Natchez  was  almost  the  only 
point  where  the  distant  woodmen  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  after  the  toils  of  a  thousand  miles'  peril- 
ous navigation,  in  frail  fiat-boats,  found  a  market 
for  the  produce  of  their  hard  labors.  Pent  up  for 
weeks  after  weeks  in  their  unwieldly  craft,  on  the 
constant  look  out  for  Indian  attacks,  at  the  period 
of  our  notice,  or  some  other  of  the  formidable  dan- 
gers of  the  river,  enduring  a  thousand  nameless  pri- 
vations and  hardships,  what  wonder  that  the  weary 
boatman  should  too  freely  indulge  in  some  relaxation 
at  the  termination  of  his  worst  dangers!  Such  was 
the  state  of  things  which,  for  so  many  years,  ren- 
dered the  western  boatmen,  at  other  places  besides 
Natchez,  a  violent  and  disorderly  class  of  men. 
They  are  a  class  of  interior  seamen  or  soldiers,  just 
liberated  from  duty.  At  New  Orleans,  for  many 
years,  Kentucky  was  synonymous  with  riot  and 
batde. 

The  vigorous  cultivation  of  tobacco  now  intro- 
duced many  settlers ;  and  the  products  of  their 
labors  freely  commanded  foreign  merchandise  and 
negroes.  But  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment now  began  to  take  fire  at  the  free  emigration 
from  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States,  encour- 
aged by  this  prosperity.  Some  of  these  emigrants 
from  Tennessee  were  refused  permission  to  remain 
in  the  coimtry,  although  they  had  relations  already 
there.  The  most  that  could  be  obtained  from  this 
paternal  government,  even  with  offers  of  security  for 
good  behavior  of  the  emigrants,  was  permission  to 
apply  to  the  governor  at  New  Orleans.  In  one 
instance,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Case  took  his 
nephew,  a  late  emigrant,  through  the  wilderness  from 
Natchez  to  Baton  Rouge.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
attempt  had  been  made  by  a  white  man.  Having 
arrived  at  Baton  Rouge,  Case  left  his  relation  to 
prosecute  the  plain  route,  along  the  river  bank,  to 
New  Orleans  ;  while  he  himself  returned  home, 
marking  the  way,  or  blazing  it,  as  the  woodsmen 
call  it,  through  the  wilderness,  for  his  nephew  to 
follow.  This  circumstance  of  discovering  a  new 
road  to  the  capital,  is  said  to  have  had  great  influence 
with  the  governor,  in  permitting  its  traveller  to 
remain  in  the  country.  The  uncle  afterwards  re- 
ceived $100  or  $150  for  opening  the  route,  which 
was  then  much  travelled.  One  is  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  jealousy  by  the  late 
seizure  of  Texas  by  American  emigrants.  Some 
years  after  this  time  elapsed,  without  presenting  any 
thing  to  attract  the  notice  of  our  curious  chronicler. 
In  1787,  Governor  Gayoso  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  Natchez.  This  gentleman  may  be  famiUar  to 
our  Western  readers  as  the  same  officer  who,  in 
1795,  was  appointed  by  Governor  Carondelet  to 
negociate  a  commercial  agreement  with  Judge  Sebas- 
tian, of  Kentucky,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Ken- 
tucky trade.  (See  Buder's  Kentucky,  p.  245.) 
To  this  officer  is  owing  the  establishment  of  the 
present  city  of  Natchez,  above  the  hill.  He  pur- 
chased the  ground  of  Major  Minor,  in  1788,  for  the 
use  of  the  king  of  Spain  and  his  subjects,  at  $2000.* 
This  is  the  commencement  of  what  may  be  very 
properly  termed  American  Natchez,  in  contradiction 
to  the  obscurer  tenements  too  notoriously  known  as 
Natchez  wider  the  hill.  It  were  vain  to  expatiate 
on  this  noble  and  beautiful  city  of  the  mountain  bluffs 

•  Such  is  the  information  of  Christopher  Miller,  an  ancient  and 
respectable  resident  of  Natchez. 
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of  the  Mississippi;  the  beauties  of  its  commanding 
situation  must  be  visited  to  be  appreciated.  Under 
the  beneficent  dnmininn  of  our  gre;it  republic,  in  the 
middle  iifthe  great  cotton  region  of  tlie  United  Stales, 
and  on  the  baniis  of  the  Mississippi  river,  what  des- 
tiny is  too  brilliant  for  this  capital  of  the  South/ 
Yet,  with  all  [irofiise  promise  of  the  present  times,  it 
was  h)ng  before  Natchez  enjoyed  a  brick  chimney; 
wood,  as  throughout  the  early  times  of  western  his- 
tory, was  the  perishable  and  dangerous  substitute. 
The  Spanish  government  did,  at  length,  erect  a  hos- 
pital for  the  use  of  the  troops,  and  a  chapel  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  worship,  near  the  centre  of  the  city. 
There  was  likewise  a  fort  built  below  the  hill,  now, 
however,  engulfed  in  the  river,  which  has  made  such 
a  prodigious  encroacbment  on  the  Natchez  side,  and 
even  on  its  mountain  banks.  Notwithstanding  the 
bigotry  of  the  Spanish  government,  notorious  even  in 
Catholic  Europe,  Protestant  ministers  of  the  gospel 
were  occasionally  permitted  to  preach.  Mr.  Smith 
recalled  an  Episcopal  minister  who  enjoyed  this 
privilege;  and  it  may  be  recollected  that  a  Baptist 
minister  figured  in  the  insurrection  against  the  Span- 
iards. 

The  introduction  of  Kentucky  tobacco  into  New 
Orleans,  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  for  that 
purpose,  between  Governor  Miro  and  Genera!  James 
Wilkinson,  began  to  be  felt  as  an  interference  in  the 
limited  market  of  the  province.  This  contract, 
which  was  entered  into  for  the  joint  benefit  of  both 
parlies,*  forms  the  nucleus  of  various  surmises  and 
intrigues  in  the  history  of  Kentucky,  and  in  the  life 
of  General  Wilkinson.  It  was  a  fruitful  source  of 
ve-xation,  if  not  of  injustice,  to  the  latter  officer.t 
Many  frauds  were,  however,  alleged  against  the 
Natchez  planters  in  the  preparation  of  tlieir  tobacco 
for  market.  Even  blocks  of  wood,  covered  with 
tobacco  leaves  and  suckers,  were  said  to  have  been 
sold  as  merchantable  tol)acco.  The  inspection  at 
New  Orleans  was  so  lax  or  corrupt,  that  scarcely  a 
carrat  of  tobacco  was  refused.  This  commercial 
interference  of  a  distant  portion  of  a  foreign  confed- 
eracy with  tlie  infant  trade  of  the  Natchez,  must  have 
been  between  1788  and  1789.  It  is  the  8th  of 
August,  1788,  that  Governor  Miro's  permit  to  Gen. 
Wilkinson  is  dated,  at  New  Orleans,J  for  introducing 
"the  productions"  of  Kentucky  into  that  port. 

From  this  period,  (1788-9,)  nothing  occurs,  within 
the  writer's  reach,  worthy  of  record,  until  the  nego- 
ciation  of  the  first  Spanish  treaty,  that  of  Lorenzo  el 
Real.  This  was  effected  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
October,  1795,  and  provided  for  running  the  boun- 
dary line  Letween  the  United  States  and  Spain,  along 
the  northernmost  part  of  the  parallel  of  thirty-one 
degrees.  This  terminated,  it  might  well  be  sup- 
posed, all  further  hopes,  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards, 
to  retain  the  southwestern  portion  of  our  confederacy. 
How  pertinaciously  Spain  clung  to  these  hopes,  from 
the  earliest  buddings  of  the  American  Revolution, 
^hould  be  familiar  to  every  American  citizen,  alive 
to  the  honor  and  interests  of  our  republic.  This 
eagerness  had  manifested  itself  through  Count  Lu- 
zerne, the  French  minister  to  the  Old  Congress,  in 
pressing  on  that  body,  in  conformity  with  his  instruc- 
tions:—  1.    that   "the   United  States    extend    to    the 

•Wilkinson's  Memoirs.  Snd  vol.  Appendix  1.  Deposition  of  Oliver 
Pollock, 

tSee  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  vol.  2nd,  pp.  112,  116,  and  Butler's 
Kentuckv,  160.  >   rr      ">         i 

tWilklnson's  Memoirs,  2nd  vol.  pp.  116. 


westward  no  farther  than  the  settlements  were  per- 
mitted by  the  British  proclamation  of  1763.     2.  That 

the  United  States  do  not  consider  themselves  as  bav- 
ins any  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  no  territory 
belonging  to  ihem  being  situate  thereon.  3.  That 
the  settlements  east  of  the  Mississippi,  (embracing 
the  present  Slates  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  which 
were  prohibited  as  above,)  are  possessions  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  proper  objects  against 
which  the  arms  of  Spain  may  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  permanent  conquest  for  the 
Spanish  crown."  (Pitkin's  U.  S.,  11,  92.)  Spain 
did  so  emplov  her  arms,  as  has  been  seen,  and 
reconquered  F'lorida,  (as  it  had  been  subdivided, 
under  the  British  government,  into  east  and  west,) 
as  fiir  north  as  the  Natchez.  The  preliminary  treaty 
of  peace,  between  the  United  Slates  and  Great 
Britain,  of  the  tbirtielh  of  November,  1783,  however, 
(which  preceded  that  negociated  between  the  latter 
power  and  Spain,)  extended  the  United  States  to 
thirty-one  degrees  north,  and  thus  limited  the  Span- 
ish acquisition  of  Florida.  This  limitation,  though 
acknowledged  by  Spain  in  the  treaty  of  1795,  was, 
nevertheless,  not  executed  until  every  art  of  intrigue 
and  procrastination  was  exhausted.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  attempted  to  bribe  the  Kentuckians  into 
arms  against  the  rest  of  the  confederacy,  and  to 
"  form  a  government  wholly  unconnected  with  that 
of  the  United  States;"  (Journal  of  the  H.  of  Rep.  for 
Ky.,  1806-6.)  Nor  were  offers  of  money  and  arms 
wanting,  on  the  Spanish  side  of  these  intrigues,  to 
tempt  the  brave  and  patriotic  woodsmen  of  that  noble 
State,  to  forget  the  ties  of  kindred  and  freedom  which 
bound  them  to  the  rest  of  their  country.  No  doubt 
the  French  hostility  to  the  United  States  stimulated 
those  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  authorities;  for  the 
French  republic  was,  at  that  time,  not  only  in  very 
ill-temper  towards  the  United  States,  but  it  had,  like- 
wise some  expectation,  according  to  Mr.  Monroe,  of 
re-acquiring  her  alienation  of  Louisiana  to  Spain, 
which  indeed  was,  at  a  later  period,  efi'ected.  (Pit- 
kin's U.  S.  11,  484,485.)  But  when  bribery  and 
intrigue  had  failed  in  Kentucky,  and  signally  to  the 
honor  and  fidelity  of  that  patriotic  portion  of  our 
country,  procrastination,  in  its  most  provoking  and 
Spanish  form,  was  resorted  to.  In  1796,  Andrew 
Ellicott  was,  in  pursuance  of  the  Spanish  treaty,- 
appointed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to 
survey  and  mark  the  boundary  between  them  and 
Spain  on  the  south.  On  the  2nd  of  February,  1797, 
after  tedious  delays,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  Ellicott  arrived  at  New  Madrid.  Here  he 
was  very  ceremoniously  infoimed  by  the  Spanish 
commandant,  that  orders  had  been  given  by  Gov. 
Carondelet,  to  stop  any  American  from  descending 
"till  the  posts  were  evacuated."  Similar  difiicullies 
were  presented  at  the  Chickasaw  Blufl's,  (now  Mem- 
phis, in  Tenn.,)  and  Noyales,  or  Walnut  Hills,  (now 
Vicksburgh.)  They  were,  however,  evaded  by  the 
American  officers,  and  information  of  their  descent 
of  the  river,  and  official  business,  was  forwarded  to 
Gayoso  De  Lewas,  then  Governor  of  tlie  Natchez. 
In  consequence  of  this  intelligence,  that  Spanish  offi- 
cer replied  in  a  letter  congratulating  the  American 
commissioner  upon  his  arrival,  but  requesting  him  to 
leave  his  escort,  of  some  tliirt)'  soldiers,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Pope,  "about  the  month  of 
the  Bayou  Pierre."  On  the  twenty-third,  Ellicott 
reached  Natchez,  informed  Gayoso  of  it,  and  desired 
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flie  appointment  of  an  interview.  The  note  was 
courteously  answered,  but  no  interview  fixed,  'i'he 
American  commissioner  then  wrote  to  the  superior 
officer  at  New  Orleans,  Governor  Carondelet,  with 
the  same  result.  He  was  not,  however,  at  all 
daunted  at  this  discouraging  opening  of  his  mission, 
but  took  post  upon  the  top  of  a  hill  north  of  Natcliez, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Spanish  fort. 
Here  an  incident  occurred,  characteristic  of  the  whole 
negociation.  When  Mr.  Ellicott  had  fixed  his  quar- 
ters, he  ordered  the  American  fiag  to  be  hoisted. 
This  privilege,  which  is  permitted  every  consul  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  which  must  still  more  properly 
belong  to  so  grave  a  diplomatic  commission  as  the 
one  in  question,  authorized  by  a  formal  treaty,  gave 
great  offence  to  the  Spanish  officers.  The  flag  was 
ordered,  by  the  governor,  to  be  taken  down,  but  the 
order  was  resisted,  and  "the  flag  wore  out  on  the 
flagstaff."  Frequent  threats  were  made  to  cut  it 
down,  but  they  were  not  executed.  The  American 
commissioner  now  received  confidential  information 
from  American  agents  at  New  Orleans,  as  it  is  pre- 
sumed: 

1.  "That  the  Spanisli  government  did  not  intend 
to  deliver  up  the  posts:  and  that  the  Spanish  com- 
missioner would  evade  or  delay,  from  one  pretence  or 
another,  the  commencement  of  the  operations. 

2.  "  That  delay  would  reduce  the  treaty  to  a  dead 
letter;  and 

3.  "That  the  country  either  was,  or  would  be, 
ceded  to  the  republic  of  France."  (EUicott's  Jour- 
nal, p.  44.)  This  intelligence  was  kept  secret,  not 
only  to  shelter  its  authors  from  suspicion,  and  conse- 
quent vengeance,  but  also  to  sound  the  attachment  of 
the  people  to  the  United  States,  and  then  secure  the 
possession  of  the  country  to  them.  Fortunately,  this 
attachment  was  not  doubtful,  with  a  large  majority; 
many  persons  had  emigrated  to  the  country,  while  it 
was  a  Spanish  colony,  in  order  to  escape  the  resent- 
ments, and  recover  from  the  losses,  consequent  upon 
the  unfortunate  part  they  had  taken  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  between  the  Uniled  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  passions  had  burnt  more  fiercely,  per- 
haps, in  the  southern  portion  of  our  confederacy  than 
in  any  other  part  of  it ;  their  effects  were  propor- 
tionately severe  upon  the  party  ultimately  losing  in 
the  strife.  Other  persons  had  settled  in  the  country 
previous  to  all  thoughts  of  the  unhappy  contest. 
Over  the  errors  and  differences  of  all  these  parties, 
American  magnanimity,  if  not  justice,  should  now 
throw  the  mantle  of  oblivion  and  forgiveness.  And 
it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  toryism,  however 
obnoxious  it  was,  and  justly  so,  to  our  republican 
fathers,  may  often  have  had  the  recommendation  of 
as  pure  and  conscientious  conviction  as  the  most 
fervid  whigism.  Owing,  however,  to  the  evident 
reluctance  of  the  Spanish  authorities  to  execute  the 
treaty,  by  surrendering  the  posts  within  the  indispu- 
table territory  of  the  Uniled  States,  Ellicott  contrived 
to  supply  his  personal  escort  privately  with  as  much 
ammunition  as  could  be  procured.  These  precau- 
tions became  more  necessary  from  the  behavior  of 
the  Indians,  who  insulted  our  men,  and  walked  about 
the  commissioner's  camp  with  drawn  knives.  Con- 
duct such  as  this  naturally  became  the  subject  of 
complaint  to  the  Spanish  Governor,  and  furnished 
new  reasons  for  urging  him  to  withdraw  his  objec- 
tions to  the  military  escort  left  at  the  Bayou  Pierre. 
To  divert  Ellicott  from  his  duty,  various  measures 


were  now  resorted  to  by  the  Spanish  government. 
He  was  invited  to  New  Orleans;  and  to  land  his  troops 
at  Loftus'  Cliffs.  Both  these  propositions  were  well 
and  sturdily  rejected  by  the  American  commissioner 
on  the  ground  of  treaty.  This  instrument  specified 
Natchez,  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  joint  com- 
missioners.* 

Nor  was  this  tenacity  a  point  of  formality  only 
with  the  American  officer,  for  every  mischief  was  to 
be  apprehended  from  withdrawing  the  commission 
o\it  of  the  friendly  population  which  was  found  about 
their  infant  capital.  This  firmness  was  at  length 
rewarded  by  a  communication  from  Gayoso,  through 
his  aid.  Major  Stephen  Minor,  announcing  that  he 
was  to  act  as  commissioner,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  in 
marking  the  southern  boundary  of  the  United  Slates ; 
but  what  was  still  more  important,  the  consent  of 
the  Spanish  government  was  given  to  the  stationing 
of  the  United  States'  guard  at  Bacon's  Landing,  about 
two  miles  above  Natchez.  But  if  the  Spanish  offi- 
cers at  any  time  seemed  disposed  to  advance  the 
execution  of  the  treaty,  it  was  sure  to  be  accom- 
panied, or  soon  followed,  by  something  else,  which 
tended  to  retard  it.  Thus,  after  giving  leave  to  the 
descent  of  the  American  troops  to  Natchez,  the  can- 
non which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  fort,  (Fort 
Panmure  it  is  believed,)  were  now  hauled  back  from 
the  landing  and  moved.  Such  tergiversation  natu- 
rally excited  great  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  the 
friends  of  ihe  United  States.  Our  commissioner 
remonstrated  against  such  fluctuating  measures,  and 
called  for  explanation  of  the  reinforcements  which 
were  despatching  to  the  Walnut  Hills.  In  reply, 
Gayoso  rather  strangely  informed  him,  that  the  mili- 
tary supplies  objected  to  had  been  brought  to  Natchez 
from  the  Hills,  and  were  sending  up  the  river  to  for- 
tify the  Spanish  post  on  the  Arkansas  against  Indian 
attack;  at  the  same  time,  Ellicott  was  requested  to 
co-operate  with  Governor  Gayoso,  in  sending  back 
Lieut.  Pope  (who  had  been  ordered,  with  a  military 
party,  down  the  Mississippi  by  our  government.) 
So  far  from  concurring  in  this  suggestion,  the  Amer- 
ican commissioner  urged  his  arrival  by  the  laconic 
advice  of  "the  sooner  here  the  better." 

The  procrastinating  plan  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment now  began  to  develope  itself  more  openly 
and  artfully.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  nearly 
fifteen  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
which  required  the  evacuation,  by  the  Spaniards,  of 
the  posts  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
Governor  Gayoso  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Natchez,  full  of  art  and  equivocation.  In  this 
paper  he  informed  the  inhabitants  that  he  would 
keep  possession  of  the  country  "  to  support  the  rights 
of  the  inhabitants  to  their  real  property;  and  until 
we  are  sure,"  said  he,  "the  Indians  are  pacific."  It 
moreover  promised,  that  while  the  crop  was  prepar- 
ing, "none  should  be  disturbed  from  that  important 
object  on  account  of  their  depending  debts."  But,  as 
if  these  promises,  so  artfully  addressed  to  the  pecu- 
niary interests  of  an  agricultural  population,  were 
not  sufficient  to  secure  their  wavering  attachment, 
they  were  told  "that  no  inhabitant  should  be  molested 
on  account  of  religious  principles;  and  they  shall  not 
be  hindered,"  said  the  proclamation,  "in  their  private 
meetings  :  but  no  other  public  worship  shall  be 
allowed,  but  that  generally  established  in  his  Majes- 


•Arlicle  2nd  and  3rd  of  the  Treaty  of  1795. 
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ty's  dominions,  which  is  the  Catholic  religion."  All 
persons  were  called  upon  "not  to  deviate  from  the 
principles  uf  adherence  to  our  (Spanish)  government, 
until  llie  negociations  which  are  now  on  foot  between 
his  Majesty  and  the  United  States  are  concluded,  and 
thereby  the  real  property  of  Ihe  inhabitants  secured." 

Such  an  address,  in  defiance  of  a  treaty  now  pub- 
lickly  known  to  the  whole  country,  necessarily  ex- 
cited suspicions  in  the  minds  of  tlie  friends  of  the 
United  States,  most  injurious  to  the  good  faith  of 
Spain;  and  which  must  prove  subversive  of  the  pro- 
vincial peace.  The  American  coiumissioner  now 
called  upon  the  Spanish  governor,  at  the  request  of 
many  citizens  friendly  to  the  American  government, 
requesting  liberty  for  such  inhabitants  to  leave  the 
country,  to  save  themselves  from  insult  anil  oppres- 
sion. The  governor  was  again  importuned  to  with- 
draw the  cannon  from  the  forts,  and  yield  his  objec- 
tions to  the  descent  of  the  American  troops.  In 
reply,  Oayoso  readily  consented  to  the  request  of  the 
inhabitants,  declaring  that  it  was  the  greatest  liberty 
of  a  Spaniard  to  sell  his  property  and  depart:  but  at 
the  same  time  acknowledging  that  he  had  positive 
orders  to  suspend  the  evacuation  of  the  posts,  until 
the  matter  should  be  amicably  settled  between  the 
two  courts,  (American  and  Spanish.)  In  evidence 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  may  be  mentioned,  that  a  Mr.  Green,  Sen.,* 
(the  only  designation  Mr.  Ellicott  gives  him,)  offered 
to  assist  the  conuiiissioner  with  a  hundred  men. 
This  offer  being  indiscreetly  spoken  of,  orders  were 
given  by  the  Spanish  government  to  arrest  Green. 
He,  however,  fortunately  made  his  escape  to  Ten- 
nessee. Colonel  Anthony  Hutchins,  however,  went 
further  than  this,  for  he  offered  to  seize  Gayoso,  and 
convey  him  among  the  Choctaws.  These  over- 
zealous  suggestions  were  rejected  by  Mr.  Ellicott, 
very  creditably  to  his  juilginent,  and  the  propriety  of 
his  official  station.  The  people  of  the  country 
were  not  to  be  governed  by  any  such  punctilios;  nor 
was  it  necessary  for  them,  as  lawful  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  wrongfully  governed  by  Spain  for 
twenty-two  years,  in  violation  of  the  very  treaty  by 
which  Spain  acquired  Florida, — the  treaty  of  Paris, 
in  1783. 

The  public  commotion  began  to  extend  ;  and  the 
Americans  took  every  means  to  increase  their  strength, 
in  order  to  meet  the  contest  which,  it  appeared,  the 
Spanish  authorities  would  force  upon  them,  rather 
than  surrender  the  territory  required  by  the  treaty. 
Nor  was  the  government  of  the  United  States  insen- 
sible to  the  precarious  cimdition  of  these  southern 
outposts,  so  long  detained  from  the  rightful  possession 
of  the  republic.  Lieutenant  Fojje  was  now  des- 
patched by  General  Wayne  down  tlie  Mississippi, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  the  forts 
which  Spain  had  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  United 
States.  'J'liis  officer  was,  however,  like  his  country- 
men who  had  preceded  him,  stopped  at  the  Walnut 
Hills,  a  point  mitorionsly  within  the  undisputed  juris- 
diction of  the  United  Slates.  The  politic  represen- 
tations of  Ellicott  induced  the  Spanish  government 
to  withdraw  its  objections,  and  accordingly,  on  the 
24th   of   April,    1797,   Lieutenant   Pope    arrived    at 


*This  is  the  same  Colonfl  Green  mentioned  as  tiavinp  died  shortly 
after  1782.  Tins  error  wus  accompanied  by  unother.  winch  cannot 
be  better  corrected  than  on  this  occasion      Colonel  Green  was  the 

Eaiidfaihcr  oJ"  Abram  A.  Green  and  Benjamin  F.  West,  as  also  of 
rs.  Matilda  Carpenter,  all  of  Mississippi 


Natchez.  Still  the  execution  of  the  treaty  appeared 
as  far  off  as  ever.  Gayoso  complained  that  the 
British  were  about  to  invatle  Louisiana  by  way  of 
Canada  and  Illinois  !  that  to  defeat  this  aitempt,  Noy- 
ales  (now  Vicksburoh,)  must  be  liirtitied.  iNorwere 
the  Indians  neglected  by  the  Spaniards :  they  were 
again  tampered  with,  as  had  been  the  practice  of  Eu- 
ropeans, in  all  their  wars  upon  this  continent.  Their 
well-known  passion  for  war,  and  natural  suspicions 
of  the  white  man,  and  our  land-loving  countrymen 
parlicularl}',  were  artfully  stimulated  against  the  new 
and  dangerous  people,  who  were  about  tu  occupy  the 
country.  'J'he  Indians  were  told  the  Americans 
wotilil  deprive  them  ol  their  lands,  (alas  !  how  true 
that  prediction  has  proved  !  yet  such  must  have  been 
the  result  of  the  settlement  of  any  prosperous  agri- 
cultural people  in  the  country.)  'i'liese  intrigues 
with  the  Iiulians  were  counteracted  by  our  officers. 
The  tone  of  hostility  began  to  rise  :  Governor  Ca- 
rondelet,  in  conversation  with  the  celebraletl  Philip 
Nolan,  (the  garcoii  of  General  James  Wilkinson) 
threatened  "the  Natchez  peojde  with  hemp,  and  the 
Americans  with  lead."  lie  moreover  asked  this  intre- 
pid adventurer  in  Mexican  trade,  whether  he  would 
not  take  an  active  part  in  the  puniiOiment  of  the 
above  parties;  to  which,  willi  decent  equivocation, 
the  true-hearted  patriot  replied,  "  a  very  active  one."* 
He  was  at  this  time  in  correspondence  with  Elli- 
cott and  Wilkinson.  A  camp  at  Baton  Kouge  was 
now  formed  by  the  Spaniards.  On  the  lirst  ol  June, 
a  proclamation  appeared  from  Governor  Carondelet, 
directeil  against  ill-disposed  persons  who  have  noth- 
ing to  lose,  enileavoring  to  draw  the  people  of  Natchez 
into  improper  measures,  whose  disagreeable  conse- 
quences would  only  fall  upon  those  po^sessed  of  pro- 
perly. This  instrument  reiterated  the  old  pretence 
of  British  invasion,  by  wtiy  of  the  Ujijier  iMis^i.-sippi, 
as  a  reason  for  suspending  the  demarkatitin  of  the 
boundary,  and  the  surrender  of  the  posts.  The  ])ub- 
lic  excitement  was  thus  completed  ;  for  this  address 
was  much  less  artfully  adapted  to  the  dispositions 
and  feelings  of  the  people,  than  that  of  Governor 
Gayoso.  The  latter  appealed  to  their  interests  in  the 
landed  property  of  the  country  and  its  peace  ;  the 
former  to  their  attachment  and  obligation  to  Spain. 
Now  there  were  many  old  British  subjects  in  the 
territory,  some  refugees  from  the  revolutionaiy  iliffi- 
culties  of  the  United  States,  who  would  gladly  have 
hailed  the  British,  as  older  friends  than  the  Span- 
iards. In  this  heated  state  of  public  feeling,  an  inci- 
dent happened  which  nearly  brought  the  Spanish 
government  of  Natcliez  to  a  violent,  if  not  a  prema- 
ture end.  One  Hannah,  a  Baptist  minister  of  reli- 
gion, applied  to  Ellicott  for  leave  to  preach  in  his 
cani|)  on  the  following  Sabbath.  The  commissioner 
conveyed  his  application  to  Governor  Gayoso,  who 
truly  said,  on  another  occasion  in  his  correspondence, 
that  "it  was  not  in  his  principles  to  act  otherwise 
than  as  a  gentleman,"  and  he  liberally  granted  this 
request,  so  different  from  the  bigoted  detestation  of 
Protestant  worship,  unfortunately  now  for  centuries, 
almost  natural  to  Spaniards.  The  novelty  of  Prot^ 
eslant  worship  produced  a  crowded  audience,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  puffed  the  vanity  of  the  clergyman, 
to  an  unfortunate,  but  natural  degree.     Elevated  by 


*Philip  Nolan  had  been  an  officer  in  the  American  service:  but 
was  stimulated  by  love  of  enterprise  to  engage  m  the  mule  and  uorM 
traffic  of  the  Mexican  frontier,  in  which  he  perished. 
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his  new  distinction,  the  Protestant  preacher  got  into  a 

dispute  with  the  Irish  soldiers  in  the  Spanish  service, 
upon  the  mysteries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  rehffinn  : 
this  ended  as  usual  between  such  theological  paities, 
(and  often  between  those  much  less  excusable  for 
their  violence  and  bigotry)  in  blows  and  a  severe 
chastisement  of  Hannah.  Stung  with  these  argu- 
ments, he  applied  personally  to  the  governor  for 
redress — adding,  rather  oflensively,  that  he  would 
redress  himself,  if  the  governor  did  not  do  it  for  him. 
Gayoso,  with  a  moderation  unusual  to  a  Spanish  go- 
vernor, desired  the  oflended  priest  to  reflect  a  few 
minutes,  and  repeat  his  request ;  he  did  so,  and  re- 
newed his  demand  in  the  same  insolent  and  unbe- 
coming manner.  The  governor  then  ordered  the 
minister  to  prison  within  the  fort,  and  his  feet  to  be 
put  in  the  stocks. 

Such  an  event  would,  in  an  ordinary  and  unexcited 
condition  of  the  country,  have  occasioned  no  distur- 
bance ;  but,  in  the  inHamed  state  of  public  sentiment 
which  now  prevailed,  it  was  a  spark  applied  to  a 
magazine.  The  public  passions  were  instantly 
roused  by  this  impolitic  exertion  of  a  hated  authority, 
into  such  open  violence  against  the  Spanish  officers, 
that  in  ten  liours  they  had  all  fled  to  the  fort  for  the 
protection  of  their  lives.  In  so  short  a  time  had  the 
Spanish  government  been  reduced  from  a  province  to 
a  fort.  The  tumult  had  no  distinct  organization;  it 
had  spontaneously  grown  out  of  the  public  distemper, 
fired  by  the  imprisonment  of  Hannah,  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States;  and  the  apprehension  that,  con- 
trary to  fond  and  dearly  cherished  hopes,  the  laws  of 
Spain  were  now  to  be  enforced  with  rigor.  Some  of 
the  patriots  were  in  favor  of  attacking  the  fort  and 
the  Spanish-.galleys,  and  thus  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  country  and  the  river.  "  The  opposi- 
tion had  now  become  very  general  over  a  great  part 
of  the  district;"  (Ellicott,  p.  101.)  But,  as  if  one 
piece  of  misgovrrnment  were  not  sufficient  for  the 
mal-adroilness  of  modern  Spaniards,  another  procla- 
mation appeared  from  Governor  Carondelet,  inflaming 
the  people  still  more.  In  this  urdiappy  effusion  of 
Spanish  treachery,  the  government  (irnmpeting,  no 
doubt,  the  notes  desired  from  Madrid)  declares  that 
"the  anterior  measures  of  the  commissary  of  limits," 
meaning  Ellicott,  "and  the  commander  of  the  .Amer- 
icans now  at  Natchez,  the  immediate  rupture  (if  the 
American  gazettes  are  to  be  believed,)  already  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  Slates,  engage  us  to  be 
on  our  guard  to  defend  our  property  with  that  valor 
and  energy,  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces 
have  manifested  on  all  occasions."  This  imprudent 
paper  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  if  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  will  leave  Natchez  and  the  Walnut 
Hills,  the  only  bulwarks  of  Lower  Louisiana,  to  stop 
the  course  of  the  British,  or  give  security  against 
any  attempt  by  Great  Britain,  "  we  will  then  lay 
down  our  arms  which  they  (the  United  States)  have 
forced  us  to  take  up  by  arming  their  militia  in  time 
of  peace,  and  sending  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
by  roiind-abont  ways  to  sacrifice  us."  This  paper 
was  dated  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  thirty-first  of  May, 
1797.  But  more  formidable  weapons  than  proclama- 
tions would  not  have  discouraged  the  Americans. 
The  ditlicidty  was  on  the  part  of  the  United  States' 
officers  to  prevent  them  from  committing  themselves 
prematurely.  The  people  signed  a  declaration  in  fa- 
vor of  the  United  States,  and  held  themselves  ready. 


at  a  moment's  warning,  for  defence.      While  both 

parties  were  thus  at  bay — the  Spanish  governor 
and  officers  in  the  fort — Gayoso  addressed  a  note  to 
Messrs.  Ellicott  and  Pope,  inviting  them  to  meet  him 
as  private  gentlemen  without  the  ibrt ;  to  see  if  some 
plan  could  not  be  devised  to  quiet  the  present  distur- 
bances in  the  country.  The  commissiuner  agreed  to 
do  so  ;  but  the  lieutenant  refused  to  have  anything 
fartlier  to  do  with  the  Spanish  governor,  except  in 
writing.  Ellicott  would  not  attend  alone.  Both 
parlies  prepared  for  war,  the  mililia  were  formed  into 
companies,  and  the  governor  reinforced  the  fort.  A 
public  meeting  was  requested  of  the  inhabitants  at 
Bell's,*  on  the  20th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  the  district.  Previous  to 
the  time  appointed  for  the  assemblage,  Governor 
Gayoso  requested  a  private  interview  wiih  Ellicott. 
This  took  place  at  Major  Minor's  house,t  where  the 
governor  arrived  by  a  circuitous  route  from  the  fort, 
through  the  thickets  and  the  canebrakes. 

At  this  interview,  a  friendly  understanding  was  ar- 
ranged between  the  parties  ;  and  the  commissioner 
promised  to  use  his  best  endeavors  at  the  meeting  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  country.  During  this  in- 
terregnum, a  band  of  Choctaws  returning  from  a  war- 
party,  and  tindiug  the  Spanish  olficers  in  their  fort, 
were  much  struck  bv  the  fact,  and  admired  the  Amer- 
icans as  superior  warriors.  The  people  met  at  Belt's, 
and  after  considerable  discussion,  of  no  temperate 
complexion,  a  committee  of  safety  was  appointed  to 
offer  terms  of  neutrality  to  the  Spanish  governor. 
This  committee  consisted  of  Anthony  Hutchens, 
Bernard  Linlot,  Isaac  Galliard,  William  Ratcliffe, 
Cato  West,  Joseph  Bernard,  and  Gabriel  Benoist, 
with  Commissioner  Ellicott  and  Lieutenant  Pope. 
The  terms  offered  by  the  committee  appear  in  their 
letter  addressed  to  the  governor,  with  his  reply,  pro- 
clamation, and  the  contirmation  of  Governor  Caron- 
delet. They  substantially  provided  for  the  neutrality 
of  the  people,  until  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  should  be  run,  and  the  jurisdiction 
determined,  one  way  or  the  other.  They  were  in- 
standy  acceded  to  by  Gayoso,  who  proclaimed  the  fact 
to  the  country.  Thus,  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
country  and  ferment  of  men's  minds,  were  perfectly 
tranquilized  by  one  of  those  sedative  measures  of 
popular  government,  which  were  found  so  efficient  in 
the  revolutionary  struggle  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
to  which  our  people  cling  with  an  attachment  at  once 
strong  and  just.  Not  a  single  disturbance  of  the 
peace,  or  act  of  violence,  attended  this  suspension  of 
government,  for  nearly  two  weeks.  Indeed,  the  natu- 
ral elements  of  order  and  government  which  exist  in 
eveiy  society,  can  scarcely  be  appreciated,  until  the 
complex  artificial  machinery,  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, is  stopped  for  a  while.  Then  man  appears 
not  to  be  quite  that  creature  of  laws  and  forms,  which 
old  society  represents  him. — Gayoso  now  lefi  the  fort, 
and  the  Spanish  government,  tlioiiuh  mortally  stab- 
bed, appeared  to  be  restored  to  its  former  supremacy. 
Another  committee  was  now,  according  to  the  armed 
neutrality  of  Natchez,  to  be  elected  by  the  people ; 
the  governor's  proclamation  issued  accordingly  ;  and 
a  committee  was  elected,  which,  in  the  words  of  Elli- 
cott, put,  as  intended,  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  Span- 


About  eiglil  miles  from  Nalchez,  on  Second  Creek. 
tThe  preaenl  Concordia,  near  Natchez. 
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ish  Government  and  jurisdiction  in  this  quarter.* 
The  body  met  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  to  exeroise 
its  extraordinaiy  jiirisdirtion,  under  a  representative 
of  tlie  (iltsohile  Kiiia;  of  Spain.  Its  autliority,  tlinngh 
so  f.iMiiliar  and  so  easily  adapted  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  must  have  struck  tiie  Spaniards  as  a 
most  heterodox  anomaly  in  gnvernuient,  long  as  tliey 
have  been  unused  to  its  free  and  popuhir  system.  It  is 
passing  strange  that  Governor  Carondelet  should 
have  condescended  to  sanction  this  irregularity  ;  but 
tyrants  can  sometimes  listen  to  the  plea  of  necessity, 
as  well  as  urge  it  themselves  for  departing  from  tfie 
course  of  rigid  law.  The  committee  seems  to  have 
had  an  advisory  authority,  and  to  have  rather  ex- 
hibited the  form  of  popular  power  than  to  have  exer- 
cised it.  On  one  occasion,  however,  their  interference 
was  more  important.  In  November,  1797,  Colonel 
Grandpre.t  was  announced  as  governor  of  Natchez. 
When  the  committee  heard  of  this,  thev  immediately 
informed  the  provincial  government  that  he  coidd  not 
be  received  as  governor  in  the  district  of  Natcliez. 
'I'he  appointment  was  not  persisted  in,  and  Major 
Minor  seems  to  have  been  the  last  representative  of 
Spanish  authorily  in  Mississippi.  Hv  the  ensuing 
December,  Captain  GuionJ  arrived  with  a  detachment 
of  American  troops.  This  officer  seems  to  have 
been  suspicious  of  the  authority  claimed  by  so  irreg- 
ular a  body  as  the  Permanent  Committee.  Nor  can 
there  be  a  doubt  tliat  however  important  a  tribunal  so 
anomalous  may  be,  in  certain  critical  conjunctures  of 
the  body  politic,  when  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the 
government  cannot  act  advantageously ;  yet  when 
that  crisis  may  have  passed,  it  is  equally  important 
that  the  ordinary  laws  should  resume  their  force. 
Some  apprehension  of  this  condition  of  things  may 
have  led  to  the  disputes  which  are  stated  to  have 
taken  place  ^lelueen  Captain  Guion  and  the  commit- 
tee. But  the  shadow  of  Spanish  government  was 
now  fast  disappearing.  Ellicott  received  a  communi- 
cation from  Governor  Gayoso  on  the  tenth  of  Janu- 
ary, 1798,  informing  him  that  he  had  orders  from 
Madrid  to  evacuate  the  posts  of  Noyales  or  Vicks- 
burgh,  and  Natcliez.  A  despatch  from  Gayoso,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Naichez  commiltee,  dated  in  January, 
1798,  declares — that  "  from  the  moment  that  his  ma- 
jesty's troops  withdraw  from  the  fort  of  Natcliez," 
the  inhabitants  within  the  treaty  limits  are  ^^  absolved 
from  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  his  Catholic  Majesty." 
A  formality,  the  trouble  of  which  the  governor  might 
have  saved  himself,  after  the  ratification  of  a  solemn 
treaty  for  the  diniarkation  of  limits  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Spain. 

The  allegiance  of  the  people  of  Natchez  to  the 
Spanish  government  was  dispensed  with  by  the  treaty 
of  San  Lorenzo  el  Real,  and  this  depended  on  a 
higher  authority  than  the  provincial  governor  of 
Louisiana,  high  and  exalted  as  he  might  deem  him- 
self in  New  Orleans.  The  Spanish  troops  were 
sometime  after  withdrawn,  and  the  American  posses- 

"Tlie  second  commitlee  consisted  of  the  followina  gentlemen :  J. 
Bernnrd,  Peter  B.  Bruin.  Daniel  Clarke.  G.  lienoist.  Philander  Smith 
J.  Golliard.  R.  Dixon,  W.  Ratclifle,  and  Frederick  Kimball.  ' 

tThe  same  oliicer.  it  is  presumed,  who  commanded  the  Spanish 
troops  when  they  took  possession  of  the  country  in  1781. 

JThe  father  of  Judge  Guion,  oi  Vicksburgh,  Miss. 


sion  was  completed.  In  the  meantime,  the  boundary 
line  between  the  two  governments,  at  the  northern 
termination  of  the  thirty -first  degree  of  north  latitude, 
had  been  commenced.  It  was  found  to  strike  the 
Mississippi  twenty-six  geographical  miles  and  twelve 
seconds,  south  of  Natchez,  which  threw  that  city  so 
far  within  the  American  boundary.  Then  it  was, 
that  Sir  William  Dunbar  broke  out  in  what  was  not 
very  usual  with  him,  an  enthusiastic  anticipation  of 
the  grand  results  which  have  befallen  Mississippi, 
from  die  protecting  arm  of  the  powerful  republic  of 
North  America.  The  line  separating  the  United 
States  from  Spain  was  astronomically  determined  by 
Andrew  Ellicott,  un  the  part  of  the  former;  and  Wil 
liam  Dunbar,  sen.,  on  die  part  of  the  latter.  It  was 
also  surveyed  under  their  direction.  After  a  portion 
of  tlie  lino  was  determined.  Sir  William  resigned; 
and  was  succeeded  by  Major  Minor.  But  we  have 
arrived  at  a  point  when  this  imperfect  sketch  may 
well  be  suspended — the  American  possession  of 
Natchez.  The  territorial  Government  of  Missis- 
sippi (embracing  the  present  states  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi)  was  organized  by  Governor  Sargent,  the 
first  American  governor.  He  arrived  at  Natchez  on 
the  sixth  of  August,  1798, 


INDIAN  RELIGION  AND  MORALITY. 

A  WRITER  who  resided  some  time  among  the 
Flathead  Indians,  and  studied  with  much  interest 
their  character  and  customs,  describes  this  tribe  as 
believing  in  the  existence  of  a  good  and  evil  spirit, 
and  consequendy  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  He  says  they  held  thJt  after  death 
the  good  Indian  goes  to  a  country  in  which  there 
will  be  perpetual  summer  ;  that  he  will  meet  his 
wife  and  children;  that  the  rivers  will  abound  with 
fish,  and  the  plains  with  the  much-loved  buflalo ; 
and  that  he  will  spend  his  time  in  hunting  and 
fishing,  free  from  the  terrors  of  war,  or  the  appre- 
hensions of  cold  or  famine.  The  bad  man,  they 
believe,  will  go  to  a  place  covered  with  eternal 
snow,  will  always  be  shivering  with  cold,  and  will 
see  fires  at  a  distance  which  he  cannot  enjoy, 
water  which  he  cannot  procure  to  quench  his 
thirst,  and  buffalo  and  deer  which  he  cannot  kill 
to  appease  his  hunger.  An  impenetrable  wood, 
full  of  wolves,  panthers,  and  serpents,  separates 
these  "  shrinking  slaves  of  winler"  from  their  for- 
tunate brethren  in  the  "meadows  of  ease."  Their 
punishment  is  not,  however,  eternal,  and,  according 
to  the  different  shades  of  their  crimes,  diey  are 
sooner  or  later  emancipated,  and  permitted  to  join 
their  friends  in  the  Elysian  fields. 

The  code  of  morality  adopted  by  the  Flatheads, 
although  short,  is  described  as  equally  comprehen- 
sive. They  hold  that  honesty,  bravery,  love  of 
truth,  attention  to  parents,  obedience  to  their  chiefs, 
and  afl'ection  for  their  wives  and  chddren,  are  the 
principal  virtues  which  entitle  them  to  the  place 
of  happiness;  while  the  opposite  vices  condemn 
them  to  that  of  misery. 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  MORAVIAN  TOWNS, 
ON  THE  MUSKINGUM  RIVER  IN  OHIO,  IN  1781. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
sect  of  harmless  and  peaceable  Christians  sprung  up 
in  Moravia,  in  the  dominions  of  Austria,  amid  the 
general  fermentation,  which  seems  so  remarkably  to 
have  seized  the  publick  mind  in  Europe,  about  that 
time.  These  Christians,  under  the  title  of  Moravi- 
ans, or  United  Brethren,  established  themselves  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Pennsylvania, 
at  Freedenshutten,  on  Big  Beaver,  Wyolussing,  and 
Sheshequon,  on  the  Susquehannah.  Here,  these  ex- 
emplary fathers  devoted  themselves  to  Christianizing 
and  civilizing  the  Indians,  with  signal  success. 
They  exerted  their  best  energies  to  keep  down  the 
spirit  of  war  and  devastation,  so  prevalent  in  a  border 
country,  by  teaching,  that  "  it  must  be  displeasing  to 
the  Great  Being,  who  made  men  not  to  destroy  men, 
but  to  love  and  assist  one  another.'"  To  carry  these 
beneficent  views  more  effectually  into  practice  with 
the  native  tribes  of  our  forests,  these  true  missiona- 
ries of  the  Christian  cross  removed  in  1769  into 
the  heart  of  the  northwestern  wilderness,  and  estab- 
lished the  towns  of  Gnadenhutten,  Salem,  and  Shoe- 
brun,  on  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum. 

In  this  perilous  position,  the  pious  and  philanthrop- 
ick  labours  of  these  devoted  servants  of  humanity 
were  blessed  with  prosperity  ;  and  they  gathered  a 
flock  of  three  or  four  hundred  Christians  out  of  the 
Ishmaelites  of  our  wilderness.  The  arts  of  peaceful 
and  civilized  life  were  sown,  and  were  producing 
much  fruit  worthy  of  the  good  seed  ;  the  red  man 
was  becoming  reclaimed  from  his  ferocity,  and  the 
standard  of  Christian  civilization  was  successfully 
set  up  in  the  wigwams  of  the  savage.  But  a  blight 
was  coming  over  this  goodly  prospect ;  war,  with 
more  than  its  usual  fury,  burst  out  again  between  the 
Indian  and  his  white  neighbours.  The  towns  of  the 
Moravians  with  their  proselytes  occupied  the  middle 
parties  ;  exposed,  as  Gibbon  remarks,  with  his  usual 
point,  to  the  fire  of  both  parties.  They  were  situated 
about  sixty  miles  from  the  villages  of  hostile  Indians, 
and  "  not  much  farther  than  the  whites  ;  hence  they 
were  called  the  halfway  houses  of  the  warriours." 
Both  the  parties  at  war  passed  by  or  through  the 
Moravian  towns,  and  committed  whatever  violations 
of  neutrality  their  resentments  or  their  caprices  dic- 
tated. Nor  were  the  Moravians  exempt  from  the 
suspicions  of  both  parties,  for  being  auxiliaries  to 
their  enemies.  Often  indeed  had  neutrality  been 
violated  in  favour  of  the  whites,  by  communicating 
intelligence  of  schemes  of  Indian  incursion.  The 
attack  on  Wheeling  Fort  had  been  distinctly  an- 
nounced by  the  friendly  Moravians  ;  and  might  not 
similar  intelligence  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Indi- 
ans ?  It  would  have  been  but  fair,  between  the  bel- 
ligerants,  and  quite  consistent  with  the  Moravian 
abhorrence  of  war  from  all  quarters. 

This  condition  of  irritation  and  suspicion,  continu- 
ed with  more  or  less  aggravation,  through  the  Indian 
war  until  the  fall  of  1781.  At  this  time  the  hostility 
of  their  unconverted  countrymen  broke  out  against 
the  praying  Indians,  as  the  Moravians  were  expres- 
sively called  ;  their  towns  and  their  property  were 
destroyed,  and  the  missionaries  were  taken  prisoners 
to  Detroit.  After  some  confinement,  the  British  com- 
mandant became  satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  the 
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pious  labourers,  and  dismissed  them  to  their  beloved 
flock,  for  whose  religious  interests  they  braved  such 
dangers  and  sufl"ered  such  privations,  as  the  pure 
spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy  can  alone  prepare 
the  soul  to  endure.  The  Indians  were  left  to  shift 
for  themselves  in  the  Sandusky  plains,  where  most 
of  their  horses  perished  from  famine.  This,  too, 
when  the  labour  of  the  Christian  Indian  had  raised 
abundant  corn,  which  they  had  not  been  allowed  to 
gather.  But  the  misfortunes  of  the  band  of  Christian 
Indians,  who  seem  so  unhappily  to  have  been  before 
their  time,  and  out  of  place,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  peaceful  doctrines,  were  also  destined  to  come 
from  men,  bearing  the  name  of  Christians  as  well  as 
themselves,  and  professing  the  same  mild  and  mer- 
ciful worship  of  our  heavenly  Father. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  the  militia  of  the 
Pennsylvania  frontier,  (yet,  however,  in  dispute  with 
Virginia,)  came  to  a  determination  of  breaking  up  the 
Moravian  towns.  For  this  purpose,  a  party  of  men, 
under  the  command  of  Col.  David  Williamson,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Indian  villages,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing these  suspected  enemies.  They,  however, 
found  the  towns  almost  deserted  ;  the  few  prisoners 
whom  they  did  take,  were  delivered  in  safety  to  the 
commandant  of  Fort  Pitt. 

After  a  confinement  of  some  time,  the  prisoners 
were  released ;  much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  in- 
habitants, infuriated  as  they  had  almost  necessarily 
become,  by  the  horrible  barbarities  of  Indian  warfare. 
In  March,  1782,  the  militia  of  the  same  portion 
of  the  country  resolved  upon  a  second  expedition 
against  the  Moravian  towns.  Col.  Williamson  again 
commanded  the  men,  if  command  can  be  applicable 
to  such  insubordinate  and  lawless  movements.  They 
amounted  to  eighty  or  ninety  persons,  collected  with- 
out any  publick  authority ;  but  solelj'  moved  by  the 
private  determination  of  the  party,  and  so  far  the 
character  of  our  country  is  saved  from  some  portion 
of  the  flagrant  enormities  which  were  perpetrated 
by  this  self-appointed  military  body.  The  object 
avowed  was,  to  remove  the  Moravian  Indians  peace- 
ably, but  certainly  to  destroy  their  houses  and  their 
crops. 

In  this  way  they  wanted  to  break  up  the  halfway 
asylums  for  the  depredators  on  the  frontier,  if  they 
did  not,  as  was  perhaps  unjustly  suspected,  originate 
in  these  villages.  The  white  party  took  up  its  line 
of  march  from  the  Mingo  bottom,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Ohio  ;  and  on  the  second  night  thereafter,  they 
encamped  within  one  mile  of  the  town  of  Gnaden- 
hutten, the  middle  town  of  the  Moravians,  which  ex- 
tended on  both  sides  of  the  Muskingum.  When  the 
party  had  reached  the  river,  it  was  divided  into  equal 
portions,  one  of  which  was  ordered  to  cross  about 
a  mile  above  the  town,  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
western  part  of  it ;  while  the  residue  of  the  force 
was  separated  into  three  divisions,  one  to  march 
above,  another  below,  and  the  third  opposite  to  the 
middle  of  the  town,  with  orders  to  occupy  it.  The 
detachment  intended  for  the  western  attack,  on  reach- 
ing the  river  bank,  found  no  means  of  conveyance 
except  a  large  trough  designed  for  holding  sugar-wa- 
ter, or  maple-sap  ;  and  even  that  was  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  The  ice  was  floating  in  the 
river,  and  its  waters  high,  but  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Slaughter,  Cassius-like,  bufl^eted  the  flood 
and  safely  brought  the  tri^ugh  over  ;  still  it  was  capa- 
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hie  of  holding  but  two  persons.  It  was  then  conclu- 
ded to  place  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  men  in 
this  vehicle,  while  they  should  swim  over.  Thus,  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  attack,  were  the  invaders  pla- 
ced at  the  mercy  of  the  .Moravians,  had  they  intended 
hostilities  even  in  defence  of  their  houses  and  their 
families.  When  about  sixteen  men  had  effected  the 
passage  of  the  river  ;  two  of  the  sentinels,  who  had 
been  posted  in  advance,  discovered  a  Moravian  In- 
dian by  the  name  of  Shahosh  ;  they  shot  and  toma- 
hawked him.  The  eastern  detachment  was  then 
directed  to  commence  the  attack,  in  order  to  antici- 
pate the  alarm  which  must  he  produced  by  the  firing  : 
it  was  done.  The  detachment  on  the  west  proceed- 
ed to  the  town  on  that  side,  where  they  found  the 
Indians  in  a  cornfield,  gathering  the  crop  of  corn, 
which  had  been  left  on  the  stalk,  when  they  had  been 
hurried  off  by  their  own  countrymen  in  the  prece- 
ding fall.  This  Indian  party  had  obtained  leave  from 
the  Delawares,  to  return  to  their  old  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  supply  of  provisions  to  keep 
their  people  from  starving.  Coidd  the  situation  of  a 
people  well  be  more  deplorable  than  this  ?  Permitted 
by  the  mercy  of  the  Indians  to  come  back  and  col- 
lect the  fruits  of  their  labour,  for  the  support  of  their 
suffering  people,  and  at  their  own  towns  to  meet  a 
hostile  party  of  the  whites,  who  treated  them  with  a 
ferocity  alone  worthy  of  that  corrupt  religion  which 
the  Moravian  Indians  had  in  abhorrence  abandoned. 

"  On  the  arrival  of  the  white  men  at  the  town,  they 
proposed  peace  and  good  will  to  the  Moravians,  and 
informed  them,  that  they  had  come  to  take  them  to 
Fort  Pitt,  for  their  safety.  The  Indians  surrender- 
ed, delivered  up  their  arms,  and  appeared  highly 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  their  removal  ;  they 
then  began  with  all  speed  to  prepare  victuals  to  sub- 
sist the  white  men  and  themselves  on  the  journey." 

After  this  insidious  capture,  another  party  was 
despatched  to  Salem,  to  bring  in  the  Indians  there, 
who  were  also  gathering  corn.  They  too  were  suc- 
cessful. The  Indians  were  all  brought  from  Salem, 
to  Gnadenhutten.  Here  they  were  secured  as  pris- 
oners, and  a  council  of  officers  was  held  upon  their 
fate.  This  tribunal  would  not  determine  the  matter, 
but  with  unmanly  and  unofficer-like  dereliction  from 
their  duty,  referred  it  to  the  men.  Upon  this,  the 
private  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  a  line,  and  the 
awful  question  was  accordingly  submitted  to  them, 
by  their  own  colonel,  "  whether  the  Moravian  Indi- 
ans should  be  taken  prisoners  to  Pittsburgh,  or  put 
to  drath." 

Those  who  were  in  favour  of  saving  their  lives, 
were  directed  to  step  out  of  the  ranks  ;  upon  this, 
sixteen,  some  say  eighteen,  were  only  found  in  favour 
of  mercy.  The  prisoners  were  then  told  to  prepare 
for  death.  This  cruel  result  seems  to  have  been 
foreseen  by  the  deceived  Indians,  when  they  were 
once  confined  in  the  guard-house.  They  began  their 
devotions  by  singing  hymns,  praying,  and  exhorting 
each  other  to  place  a  firm  reliance  in  the  mercy  of 
the  Saviour  of  men.  When  their  fate  was  announ- 
ced to  them,  these  devoted  people  embraced,  kissed, 
and  bedewed  each  other's  faces  and  bosoms,  with 
their  mutual  tears,  asked  pardon  of  the  brothers  and 
sisters  for  any  offence  they  might  have  given  them 
through  life.  Thus  at  peace  with  their  God  and 
each  other,  on  being  asked  by  those  who  were  im- 
patient for  the  slaughter,  they  answered,  they  had 


commended  their  souls  to  God,  and  were  ready. 
The  particulars  of  this  atrocious  butchery,  in  cold 
blood,  without  form  of  trial,  or  shadow  of  publiik 
authority,  are  too  horrible,  too  bloody  for  detail. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  two  houses  in  which  the 
prisoners  were  confined,  were  made  slaughter-pens 
for  these  betrayed  Indians,  who  were,  according  to 
the  strongest  grounds  of  presumption,  the  suspicions 
of  both  parties,  innocent  of  white  men's  blood.  There 
was  no  exception  of  age  or  sex  in  this  massacre, 
perpetrated  by  misnamed  Christians ;  all  perished  "  at 
one  fell  swoop"  of  these  degenerate  Americans. 
Ninety-six  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  peo- 
ple, fatally  confiding  in  the  faith  of  their  murderers, 
perished  in  this  worse  than  Indian  massacre.  Worse 
because  committed  against  all  the  lights  of  religion, 
law,  and  civilization. 

Of  the  number  massacred,  "  sixty-two  were  grown 
persons,  one  third  of  whom  were  fiinales,  and  the 
remaining  thirty-four  were  children.''''  The  houses 
and  the  remains  of  the  dead  were  burned  together. 

Gladly  does  the  author  pass  from  an  enormity, 
which  makes  him  blush  to  own  its  authors  as  fellow- 
countrymen,  to  some  of  the  circumstances  which 
may,  in  some  slight  degree,  palliate,  though  nothing 
can  justify,  a  transaction  so  utterly  at  war  with  jus- 
tice and  mercy,  and  the  professed  principles  of  the 
American  people.  In  the  first  place,  "  very  few  of 
our  men  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
Moravians,  even  those  who  had  not  voted  for  saving 
their  lives,  retired  from  the  scene  of  slaughter  with 
horrour  and  disgust."  Still  they  were  accessaries 
to  the  foul  massacre  by  their  dastardly  inactivity. 
In  such  momentous  cases  of  hi^h  moral  principle, 
he  who  is  not  for  it,  is  against  it.  There  is  no  me- 
dium, no  middle  ground,  between  crime  and  inno- 
cence, in  such  extremities  ;  then,  backwardness  is 
the  highest  guilt. 

Next,  the  country  in  which  this  expedition  origin- 
ated was  a  debateable  land,  claimed  by  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Virginia,  and  had  become  the  theatre  of 
many  disorders.  The  reins  of  government,  never 
held  very  tight  on  a  wild  frontier,  were  more  than 
usually  lax  in  this  territory.  The  boundary  between 
the  two  states,  although  agreed  upon  in  1779  by 
Pennsylvania,  and  1780  by  Virginia,  was  not  finally 
extended  until  1785,  when  the  counties  in  question 
were  found  to  be  comprehended  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  former  state.  To  this  slight  extenuation  of 
the  outrage  must  be  added  the  fact,  that  there  were 
circumstances  calculated  to  implicate  the  Moravians 
in  the  exasperating  and  heart-rending  ravages  of  a 
savage  enemy.  These  had  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
soldiery  with  bitterness;  many  of  them  were  men 
who  had  recently  lost  relations  by  the  hands  of  the 
savages,  several  of  the  latter  found  articles  on  the 
Moravians,  which  had  been  plundered  from  their 
own  houses  or  those  of  their  relatii-es.  One  man, 
it  is  said,  found  the  clothes  of  his  wife  and  cliildren, 
who  had  been  murdered  by  the  Indians  but  a  few 
days  before.  They  were  still  bloody ;  yet  there 
was  no  unequivocal  evidence  that  these  people  had 
any  direct  agency  in  the  war.  Whatever  of  our 
property  was  found  with  thom  had  been  left  by  the 
warriours  in  exchange  for  the  provisions  which  they 
took  with  them. 

One    conclusive   proof  of  the  innocence   of  the 
Moravians  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  "  when  attacked 
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by  our  people,  although   they  might  have  defended 
j    ihemselves,  they  did  not.     They  never  fired  a  sin- 
gle shot.     They  were  prisoners  and  had  been  proin- 
I    ised  proteclion,  and  every  dictate  of  justice  and  hu- 
I    manity  required  that  their  lives  should  be  spared." 
No  doubt   the  frontier   was  festering   under    the 
wounds  of  ludiau  barbarity  ;  and  that  Indians  were 
i    not  thought  entitled  to   the   mercy  they  had   never 
shown  to  others.     Still  this  is  but  slight  extenuation 
admitting  at  once   the  truth  of  a  transaction  which 
I    brands  its  perpetrators  loith  indelthln  infnmy. 

Maiin  Butler 


THE  COTEAU  DES  PRAIRIES. 

A  recent  number  of  Silliman's  Journal  contains 
a  notice  of  a  tour  to  this  interesting  region  by  G.  Cat- 
lin,  read  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  in 
September  last. 

Mr.  Catlin  and  his  companion  left  the  falls  of  St. 
Anthony  with  an  Indian  guide,  crossed  the  St.  Peters 
at  "  Traverse  de  Siou.x,"  thence  crossing  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  prairies  in  the  world,  for  tlie  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  the  base  of  the  Co- 
teau.  This  immense  tract  of  country  is  of  the  rich- 
est soil, and  is  supplied  vvith  abundance  of  good  water, 
flowin?  from  innumerable  springs.  The  country  rises 
very  gradually  from  the  level  prairie  to  the  summit  of 
the  coteau,  and  from  the  base  to  the  lop,  a  distance  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles,  there  is  not  a  tree  or  bush  to  be 
seen  in  any  direction,  the  ground  being  covered  with 
a  green  coat  of  grass,  five  or  six  inches  high.  On  the 
summit  of  this  plateau  the  travelers  obtained  a  view 
of  the  object  of  all  their  toils  and  sacrifices,  the  far 
famed  quarry  of  the  red  pipe  stone,  which  is  an  ano- 
maly in  nature.  It  presents  a  perpendicular  wall  of 
close  grained  compact  quartz,  twenty-five  or  thirtv 
feet  high,  and  two  miles  in  length.  The  beautiful 
wall  is  stratified  in  several  distinct  horizontal  layers 
of  gray,  rose  and  flesh  colored  quartz,  highly  polish- 
ed or  glazed,  as  if  by  ignition.  Here  the  Indians  have 
procured  the  red  stone  for  their  pipes  for  ages.  It 
would  seem  that  they  have  long  held  this  place  in  high 
estimation,  there  being  numerous  graves  and  remains 
of  ancient  fortifications  in  the  vicinity.  For  the  red 
stone  pipe  they  appear  to  have  a  superstitious  venera- 
tion, and  some  of  the  tribes  have  a  tradition  that  the 
red  men  were  created  from  this  stone,  and  that  it  is 
thereby  "  a  part  of  their  flesh."  Such  was  the  su- 
perstition of  the  Sioux  on  the  subject  that  Mr.  C  had 
great  difliculty  in  approaching  the  quarry,  being  or- 
dered back  by  several  hundred  of  them  saying  that '  no 
white  man  had  ever  been  to  it,  and  that  none  should 
ever  go.'  Mr.  C.  states  that  this  is  the  only  locality 
of  this  mineral,  and  the  single  fact  of  such  a  table  of 
quartz  resting  in  perfecdy  horizontal  strata  on  this  ele- 
vated plateau,  is  of  itself  a  very  interesting  subject 
for  investigation. 

At  the  base  of  the  wall  rests  a  group  of  five  stupen- 
dous bowlders  or  blocks  of  gneiss  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty feet  in  diameter,  which  the  Indians  appear  to  ven- 
erate, and  solicit  permission  to  dig  and  carry  away  the 
red  stone  for  their  pipes.  These  bowlders  lean  against 
each  other  and  are  the  only  blocks  of  this  description 
within  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  Thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  bowlders  are  scattered  over  the  prai- 
ries in  that  region  between  the  Coteau  and  the  St.  Pe- 
ters, presenting  every  variety  of  quartz  and  granite  of 


all  hues,  from  a  snow  white  to  an  intense  red,  yellow, 
blue,  almost  to  a  jet  black,  each  one  evidently  from 
a  distinct  quarry. 

The  Coteau  des  Prairies  is  the  dividing  ridge  be- 
tween the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Missouri  on  the 
west,  the  St.  Peters  on  the  east,  the  Iowa  on  the 
south,  and  the  Red  river  of  Hudson  Bay  on  the  north. 
It  is  several  hundred  miles  in  length  anil  varying  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  in  breadth.  It  rises  gradually 
and  gracefully,  swell  after  swell,  on  all  sides,  without 
tree,  bush,  or  rock,  except  the  one  we  have  mention- 
ed, every  where  covered  with  green  grass,  aflbrding 
the  traveler  from  its  highest  elevations  a  sublime  view 
of  the  boundless  ocean  of  prairies  that  lie  beneath  and 
around  him,  vanishing  into  azure  in  the  distant  ho- 
rizon. 


Private  Fortunes  in  Ancient  Times. — Croesus 
possessed  inlanded  property  a  fortune  ol'  £1,700,000, 
besides  a  large  sum  of  money,  slaves,  and  furniture, 
which  amnuuted  to  an  equal  sum  ;  he  used  to  say, 
that  a  citizen  who  had  not  a  fortune  sutlicieiil  to  sup- 
port an  army  or  a  legion,  did  not  deserve  the  tide  of 
a  rich  man.  The  philosopher  Seneca  had  a  fortune 
of  £2,500,000.  Lentulus,  the  soothsayer,  had  £3,- 
500,000.  Tiberius,  at  his  death,  left  '£-23, 625,000, 
which  Caligula  spent  in  less  than  twelve  months. — 
Vespasian,  on  ascending  the  throne,  estimated  all  the 
expenses  of  the  state  at  £3,500,000.  The  debs  of 
Mdon  amounted  to  £600,000.  Ctesar,  before  he  en- 
tered upon  any  office,  owed  £2,995,000  :  he  purchas- 
ed the  friendship  of  Curoi  fur  £500,000,  and  that  of 
Lucius  Paulus  for  £300,000.  At  the  time  of  the  as- 
sassination of  Julius  Ca-sar,  Anthony  was  in  debt  to 
the  amount  of  £300,000:  he  owed  this  sum  in  the 
Ides  of  March,  and  it  was  paid  before  the  Kalends  of 
April;  he  squandered  £147,000,000  of  the  public 
treasures.  Appicus  expended  in  debauchery  £500,- 
000  ;  and  finding,  on  examination  of  the  state  of  his 
afl'airs,  that  he  had  no  more  than  £80,000  left,  he 
poisoned  himself  because  he  considered  tliat  sum  in- 
sufficient for  his  maintenance.  Julius  Ca?sar  gave 
Servilla  the  mother  of  Brutus,  a  pearl  of  the  value  of 
£40,000.  Cleopatra,  at  an  entertainment,  gave  to 
Anthony,  dissolved  in  vinegar,  who  swallowed  it,  a 
pe.irl  worth  £80,000.  Claudius,  the  son  of  Esopus, 
the  comedian,  swallowed  one  worth  £8,000.  One 
single  dish  cost  Esopus  £80,000.  Caligula  spent  for 
one  supper  £80,000,  and  Heliotrabulus  £20,000. — 
The  usual  cost  of  a  repast  for  Liicidlus  was  £20,000. 
Misalla  gave  £400,000  for  the  house  of  Anthony. 
The  fish  from  Lucullus's  fish  ponds  were  sold  for 
£35,000.  Seaurus's  country  house  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  his  loss  was  estimated  at  £850,000. — 
diho,  to  finish  a  part  of  Nero's  palace,  spent  £187,- 
500. 


It  is  the  men  of  study  and  thought  who  in  the  long 
run  govern  the  world.  The  greatest  moral  truths 
spring  from  their  discoveries;  it  is  their  writings 
which  render  their  truths  fruitful,  which  popularize 
them,  which  make  them  penelraie  the  uiinds  of  the 
people  at  larsre,  and  impress  upon  them  an  indelible 
character  of  rectitude.  The  spirit  of  union  among 
men  of  science  is  the  certain  presage  of  the  union  of 
nations. — M.  Arago. 
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From  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger.  1 

OLD  CROSS-FIRE:    A  STORY  OF  THE  NORTH- 
WESTERN BORLiER. 

BY    GEO.    S.    m'kIERNAN. 

The  early  history  of  North-Western  Virginia  is 
rife  with  incidents  of  a  romantic  character.  'I'he  ex- 
traordinary perseverance  and  courage  which  charac- 
terized the  pioneers  of  that  region  of  country,  and  the 
almost  incredible  sufferings  they  were  compelled  to 
endure,  are,  perhaps,  without  a  parallel  in  the  histo- 
rv  of  any  country  but  our  own.  Whilst  many  of 
those  who  penetrated  far  into  the  western  wilds  went 
thither  to  hew  down  the  forest-trees,  and  make 
the  wilderness  assume  the  cheerful  aspect  of  the 
abode  of  civilized  man,  a  large  number  of  persons 
were  attracted  to  that  country  solely  by  the  love  of 
dangerous  adventure,  and  a  fondness  for  living  in  a 
state  of  comparative  freedom  from  the  forms  of  social 
life.  Tlie  latter  class  of  adventurers,  though  not  so 
numerous  as  the  first,  furnished  most  of  the  heroes 
of  those  desperate  partisan  rencounters  with  the  na- 
tives, which  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  the  annals  of 
the  West. 

During  the  lirst  eight  years  of  that  long  and  bloody 
war  with  the  savage  tribes,  which  commenced  in  the 
year  1774,  the  settlements  on  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Ohio  river  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  obnox- 
ious to  the  Indians.  Several  furious  assaults  were 
made  by  large  bodies  of  Mingoes,  Wyandots,  and 
Shawanoes,  upon  Fort  Wheeling,  and  other  stockade 
forts  in  that  vicinity  ;  and  sjnall  parties  of  marauders 
were  continually  prowling  about  the  settlements,  em- 
ploying themselves  in  burning  houses,  destroying 
crops,  driving  oft'  cattle,  and  murdering  the  people  as 
frequently  as  occasion  olfercd. 

Among  the  most  notorious  of  llie  leaders  of  these 
savage  brigands,  was  a  Mingo  chief,  called  by  the 
setriers  "  Old  Cross-Fire" — not  so  much  on  account 
of  his  years,  as  from  the  circumstance  of  his  firing 
his  rifle  from  his  left  shoulder.  This  chieftain  had, 
at  the  head  of  his  party,  committed  numerous  depre- 
dations upon  the  setUements,  but  always  succeeded  in 
escaping  unharmed,  despite  the  many  exertions  made 
to  arrest  his  infuriate  career.  Old  Cross-Fire  was  an 
expert  woodsman;  and  many  a  borderer  was  willing 
to  bear  testimony  to  his  surprising  skill  as  a  marks- 
man. He  had  frequently  come  in  collision  with  major 
M'CoUneh,  licwis  Weizel,  and  other  famous  Indian 
himters;  hut  all  their  stratagem  and  prowess  were 
vainly  exerted; — the  Mingo  invariably  came  off  nn- 
scathed,  and  was  emboldened  to  inflict  his  acts  of 
wanton  cnieltv  with  increased  temerity.  His  person 
was  familiar  to  most  of  the  settlers.  He  was  of  her- 
culean fabric,  his  height  being  several  inches  over  six 
feet;  and  every  part  of  his  vast  frame  was  built  in 
admirable  proportion,  if  we  except  his  arms,  which, 
like  those  of  Rob  Roy  M'Gregor,  were  so  long  that 

"The  chief  could  stand  in  uprighl  mien, 
And  fjirly  grip  his  linecs." 

He  carried  a  rifle  of  more  than  ordinary  weight, 
which  he  cross-fired  from  his  left  shoulder,  and, 
though  contrary  to  the  common  rule,  witii  almost  un- 
varying accuracy  and  effect. 

ki  the  lime  of  the  incident  about  to  he  related,  llie 
Indians  had,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased  their  hostile 
incursions  into  Western  Virginia.  Most  of  them  had 
••etircd  farther  west,  to  operate  against  the  settlements 


on  the  lower  section  of  the  Ohio.  Even  Old  Cross- 
Fire  himself,  who  lingered  about  W'heeling  long  after 
his  tawny  comrades  had  changed  their  seat  of  war, 
was  now  seldom  spoken  of  by  the  settlers.  The 
prevailing  idea  was  that  he  had  forsaken  his  old  the- 
atre of  operations  for  another  that  promised  a  better 
remuneration  for  his  toils.  The  only  individual  who 
dissented  from  this  opinion  was  Lewis  Wetzel,  one  of 
the  most  successful  Indian  scouts  ever  known.  Wet- 
zel was,  perhaps,  possessed  of  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Mingo 
chief  than  any  white  man  on  the  border,  for  he  had 
often  been  an  eye-witness  of  his  crafty  movements 
when  beset  by  his  enemies.  The  chief  had  long 
been  the  especial  object  of  Wetzel's  hatred;  and 
though  he  had  often  laid  deep  plans  to  ensnare  him, 
the  wily  savage  always  found  means  to  frustrate  them. 
In  the  course  of  his  recent  rambles  through  the  coun- 
try, Wetzel  frequently  discovered  some  peculiar  mark 
or  sign  which  confirmed  him  in  his  conviction  that 
the  Indian  had  not  left  the  neighborhood.  His  friends 
endeavored  to  persuade  him  that  he  was  mistaken ; 
but  he  resolutely  adhered  to  his  opinion,  and  declar- 
ed that  he  would  yet "  be  the  death  of  the  cursed  old 
red  dog." 

As  Wetzel  could  not  convince  the  settlers  that  Old 
Cross-Fire  was  yet  lurking  about  the  neighborhood, 
he  ceased  to  mention  his  name ;  but  never  allowed  a 
week  to  elapse  without  taking  a  scout  through  the 
country  in  the  hope  of  coming  in  contact  witli  him. 
The  settlers,  however,  lulled  themselves  into  securi- 
ty ;  and,  apprehensive  of  no  impending  danger,  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits.  They  cleared  the 
rich  bottom-lands,  built  substantial  fences,  planted 
their  corn  and  potatoes,  and  soon  gave  an  air  of  com- 
fort, and  a  promise  of  plenty,  to  their  infant  settle- 
ment. Their  implements  of  war  were  thrown  aside 
as  articles  no  longer  usehd.  X  man.  it  is  true,  was 
occasionally  seen  with  a  rifle  upon  his  shoulder ;  but 
no  other  purpose  was  had  in  view  than  to  shoot  a 
deer  or  a  wild  turkey. 

About  this  time  a  young  man  from  the  east,  of  the 
Alleghanies  arrived  at  the  Wheeling  settlements.  He 
had  performed  the  entire  journey  across  the  moun- 
tains, on  horseback,  at  an  inclement  season  of  the 
year,  and  was  nearly  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  ex- 
posure to  the  elements.  He  was  destined  to  Ken- 
tucky, but  gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to  pass  a  few 
days  with  colonel  Zane,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  at 
Wheeling,  to  whom  he  bore  a  letter  of  introduction. 
Elliot  Frazicr  had  scarcely  passed  a  day  in  the 
hospitable  dwelling  of  colonel  Zanc,  before  he  was 
seized  with  disease,  the  effects  of  his  recent  expos- 
ure, which  confined  him  to  his  bed.  His  mdady  as- 
sumed a  serious  character,  depriving  him  at  limes  of 
his  reason.  He  laid  for  many  days  unconscious  of 
his  condition,  and  insensible  to  what  was  passing 
around  liim.  When  at  length  his  disease  took  a  fa- 
vorable turn,  and  his  mind  regained  its  suspended 
powers,  he  discovered  that  a  beautiful  being  was  hov- 
ering over  his  couch — tenderly  administering  to  his 
wants,  and  manifesting,  by  the  sweet  smile  that  play- 
eil  upon  her  countenance,  a  pleasurable  feeling  at  wit- 
nessing the  improvement  of  his  condition. 

The  good  Samaritan  who  watched  over  the  stran- 
ger-youth was  Rose  Mason,  the  fairest  flower  that 
bloomed  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  She  was  the 
adopted  daughter  of  colonel  Zane,  the  intimate  friend 
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of  her  gallant  father,  who  had  lost  his  life  in  a  des- 
perate conflict  with  the  Indians,  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  war.  Rose  had  received  her  education 
at  one  of  the  best  seminaries  the  "  old  setllemenls" 
aflorded  in  those  days  ;  liul  she  had  imbibed  no  sen- 
timent that  destroyed  the  native  simplicity  of  her 
manners.  She  was  a  young  lady  of  fine  intellect; 
and  her  heart  was  filled  with  aflectiou  and  gentle 
sympathies,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  unworthy  pas- 
sion. Although  she  was  delicately  sensible  lo  every 
thing  unbecoming  her  sex,  slie  saw  no  impropriet)'  in 
contributing  all  in  her  power  towards  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  a  fellow  mortal.  She  volunteered  her 
services  cheerfully  to  act  the  part  of  nurse  to  the  pa- 
tient. She  felt  a  rational  pleasure  in  supplying  the 
invalid  with  every  litde  comfort  which  his  situation 
required.  Under  her  soothing  ministration  Elliot  re- 
gained his  health. 

The  youth  now'often  spoke  of  continuing  his  jour- 
ney to  Kentucky.  Day  after  day,  however,  passed 
by,  and  he  still  remained  at  Wheeling.  In  sparsely 
populated  regions  strong  personal  attachments  are 
quickly  formed.  The  manly  bearing  of  Elliot  had 
rendered  him  a  favorite  among  all  the  settlers,  and 
they  strongly  urged  him  to  abandon  his  original  in- 
tention, and  remain  wliere  he  was.  To  this  proposi- 
tion he  declared  he  could  not  accede ;  but  when  the 
image  of  Rose  Mason  presented  itself  before  his 
mind's  eye,  he  was  nearly  tempted  to  recall  his 
words. 

Since  the  arrival  of  young  Frazier,  a  new  feeling 
had  found  its  way  into  Rose's  heart — a  feeling  which 
she  was  unable  to  explain.  When  he  spoke  to  her 
about  his  expected  departure,  a  shade  of  melancholy 
would  overspread  her  countenance  and  banish  com- 
pletely the  bright  smile  that  usually  dwelt  upon  it. 
There  was  no  dissimulation  in  the  maiden ;  she  felt 
that  his  absence  would  cause  her  to  be  unhappy,  and 
she  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  sorrow  with  which 
she  contemplated  the  event. 

"  Elliot,"  said  she,  one  day,  "  you  must  agree  to 
remain  with  us.     We  cannot  spare  you." 

"It  will  never  do!"  exclaimed  the  youth — "1 
have  been  idling  my  time  here  too  long  already,  and 
I'll  jump  aboard  the  first  boat  that  passes  down  the 
river." 

"  We  will  all  feel  very  unhappy  when  you  are 
gone." 

"Not  more  so  than  I  will.  Rose,"  replied  Elliot. 
"The  happiest  days  of  my  life,"  he  continued, 
"  were  those  of  my  recent  sickness.  If  it  were  not 
wicked  I  could  almost  pray  for  another  opportunity 
to  have  you  for  my  ministering  angel." 

"Elliot!" 

"  Forgive  me.  Rose.  I  felt  a  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude for  your  kind  attentions,  and  I  knew  not  how  to 
express  it." 

"  I  am  going  to  Short  creek  to-morrow,  to  visit  a 
friend,"  said  Rose,  "and  you  must  go  with  me." 

"  It  is  hard  to  refuse  you,"  replied  Elliot;  "  but  I 
may  miss  an  opportunity  of  descending  the  river  if  I 
go  with  you.  The  water  is  up  now,  and  boats  may- 
be expected  to-morrow." 

"  I  will  not  excuse  you,"  said  Rose.  "A  day  or 
a  week  is  of  no  consequence  to  vou.  If  you  miss 
the  first  boat,  you  can  wait  for  another." 

"True;  but" 

"  I  will  listen  to  no  more  objections,"  interrupted 


the  maiden  ;  "  you  must  be  my  companion  to  Shot* 
creek  to-morrow." 

"And  why  not  for  life?"  asked  Elliot. 

No  reply  was  made  to  this  question.  Rose  had 
not  anticipated  such  an  interrogatory;  nor  did  its  full 
meaning,  at  first,  flash  upon  her  mind.  But  wlien 
its  true  sense  became  apparent  to  her,  a  thrill  went 
to  her  heart,  and  a  deep  blush  suffused  her  cheek. 
For  the  first  time,  she  now  found  that  she  was  in 
love.  She  spoke  in  an  altered  tone,  without  raising 
her  head,  which  she  had,  unwittingly,  cast  down. 

"You  will  go  with  me?"  she  said. 

"  Most  surely,  dear  Rose,"  replied  Elliot,  who 
was  delighted  lo  find  that  he  had  not  offended  her  by 
the  abruptness  of  his  words.  "I  can  refuse  you  no- 
thing," he  added;  "and  the  boats  may  come  and  go 
by  fleets,  for  all  that  I  care." 

"  I  will  depend  upon  you,"  said  the  maiden  as  she 
left  him  ;  for  Rose's  mind  was  filled  with  such  strange 
ideas  that  she  was  glad  to  seek  solitude. 

Soon  after  the  sun  had  arisen  on  the  following 
day,  Elliot  Frazier  was  before  the  door  busied  in 
cleaning  his  rifle.  Lewis  Wetzel  just  then  approach- 
ed him  from  the  direction  of  the  high  hill  in  rear  of 
the  fort. 

"What's  to  be  done  to-day,  Ellit?"  inquired  the 
hunter,  as  he  came  up  lo  the  j'outh,  and  lowered  his 
gun  to  his  feet. 

"  I  am  going  to  Short  creek  with  Miss  Mason," 
said  Elliot.  "  I  shall  take  my  gun  along,  and  if  I  can 
only  get  a  glance  at  a  buck's  tail,  I'll  bring  it  home 
as  a  trophy  of  my  skill  in  rifle  shooting." 

"  If  you  see  a  deer,  Ellit,"  said  the  scout  laughing, 
"  you'll  be  sure  to  git  the  buck  fever." 

"  Never  fear!"  replied  the  youth. 

"  Sich  things  always  happen  to  green  hands,"  said 
Wetzel;  "but  you'll  git  over  the  fever  by-and-by. 
That  rifle  of  yourn  aiut  exactly  lo  my  liking,"  he 
continued ;  and  here  he  took  the  richly  mounted  rifle 
of  the  young  man  and  deliberately  examined  it  in  all 
its  parts.  "  It's  too  light,  intirely;  and  as  for  these 
silver  fixin's,  they  aim  of  any  maimer  of  use." 

"  They  will  not  prevent  it  from  shooting  well," 
said  Elliot. 

"  No  !  nor  neither  they  wont,"  rejoined  Wetzel ; 
"  but  I'll  be  skinned  if  I'd  have  'em  on  a  gun  of  mine. 
Now,  here's  my  old  woman,  Ellit,"  a<lded  the  hunter, 
as  he  raised  his  weather-beaten  rifle  from  the  ground  : 
"  an  uglier  old  rip  you  never  laid  your  eyes  on;  but, 
then,  there's  no  mistake  in  her.  She  always  /ells. 
Many's  the  red  skin  she's  sent  to  his  long  home." 

"  It  is  a  valuable  piece,  without  doubt,"  said  the 
youlh. 

"  The  red  dogs  think  so,  any  how,"  returned 
Wetzel. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  almost  out  of  practice  in  kill- 
ing them  ?" 

"Well,  I  may  say  you  are  about  half  right,  Ellit; 
I  liaint  had  a  glimpse  of  one  since  last  fall.  I've  got 
a  strong  notion  to  put  off  down  to  Kaintuck  with  you. 
They  say  they  are  not  scarce  thereabouts  ;  but  I  can't 
agree  to  leave  these  setllemenls  until  I  finish  that 
cursed  rascal,  Old  Cross-Fire.  The  scamp  has  balk- 
ed me  so  often  that  I  have  sworn  vengeance  on  him. 
I  know  that  he's  still  sneaking  about  these  quarters, 
becase  I  come  across  some  sign  of  him  every  now 
and  then.  I  was  out  all  last  night  and  the  night  afore, 
in  sarch  of  the  old  dog." 
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"  You  do  not  imagine,"  asked  Elliot,  "  that  he  is 
lurking  about  here  now,  do  you  ?" 

"That's  exactly  what  I  think,"  said  AVetzel. 

"  He  will  not  dare  molest  us,  Lewis  ?" 

"  I  wouldn't  trust  him." 

"  Lewis,  how  far  is  it  to  Short  creek  ?" 

"It  might  be  twelve  miles  by  the  way  you  will 
have  to  go.     Can  you  keep  the  track,  think  you?" 

"  Miss  Mason  knows  the  course;  she  will  have  to 
pilot  us  along." 

"  Well,  she  wont  lose  the  path,  30U  may  depend ; 
she's  an  oncommon  nice  young  woman,  Ellit;  and 
she  rides  equal  to  a  trooper,  iu  the  bargain.  But 
yonder  comes  your  critters." 

In  another  moment  the  horses  were  brought  to  the 
door.  Rose  made  her  appearance,  and  was  assisted 
into  her  saddle  by  Elliot ;  whilst  Wetzel  held  her 
plump  while  pony  by  the  bridle. 

"It  reallv  does  me  good,  child,  to  see  you  looking 
so  well,"  said  the  scout  to  Rose.  "Now,  be  care- 
ful," he  enjoined,  "in  riding  along  them  steep  ridg- 
es, child.  I'll  be  right  down  oneasy  until  I  hear 
you've  got  safe  to  your  journey's  eend." 

"Thank  you,  Lewis,"  said  Rose;  "we  will  try 
and  not  fall  off  our  horses." 

Elliot  was  now  mounted,  bearing  his  rifle  in  his 
left  hand. 

"I'll  help  you,  Ellit,  to  bring  your  buck  in,"  said 
Wetzel,  with  a  significant  smile — "only  take  care  of 
the  buck  fever  !     Good  bye." 

Elliot  and  Rose  moved  off  briskly,  along  the  bridle 
patli,  up  the  lull.  The  narrowness  of  the  road  com- 
pelled them  to  ride  singly — Rose  taking  the  lead. 
After  passing  some  distance  along  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  the  path  descended  the  opposite  side,  and  led 
to  a  large  run,  in  the  bed  of  which  they  now  were 
obliged  to  ride.  The  run  was  very  rough,  and  had, 
for  the  most  part,  a  ledge  of  rocks  for  its  bed.  The 
hoofs  of  the  horses  striking  against  the  rocks,  and  the 
reckless  splashing  of  the  water,  occasioned  more 
noise  than  was  desirable. 

"  I  fear.  Rose,"  said  Elliot,  "  that  this  is  a  danger- 
ous road  for  a  lady  to  travel." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  said  she  ;  "  I  have  went  over  it 
several  times." 

"It  is  a  miserably  poor  one,  Rose,  I  must  say. 
I  despise  a  road  that  makes  me  ride  behind  you  per- 
petually ;  and,  here,  I  am  splashing  you  outrageous- 
ly!" 

"We  will  soon  leave  the  run,  and  go  up  another 
ridge.     The  road  will  be  better,  then,  I  hope." 

"And  so  do  I,  with  all  my  soul!  I  almost  wish  I 
had  not  brought  my  gun  along,  as  I  find  more  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  it  over  this  awful  road  than  I  ex- 
pected." 

"Do  you  think  you  could  shoot  a  deer,  Elliot?" 

"I  do  most  assuredly.  Rose;  and  I  hope  to  con- 
vince you  that  I  can  before  we  reach  our  journey's 
end." 

"  Is  your  sfun  well  loaded?" 

"Loaded!"  reiterated  Elliot;  "the  inquiry  was 
well  timed,  for  I  really  forgot  to  charge  my  gun  be- 
fore starting.  Now,  if  we  were  to  see  a  deer,  I 
should  lie  vexed  almost  to  death." 

"  There  is  our  turning-off  place,"  said  Rose,  as 
they  reached  the  point  at  which  the  path  diverged 
from  the  run,  and  they  both  rode  out  of  the  water. 

"I  must  dismount  here!"  exclaimed  Elliot,  "to, 


load  my  rifle.  It  win  never  do  to  ride  through  the 
woods  with  an  empty  rifle  in  one's  hand,  when  he 
has  powder  and  balls  in  abundance  with  him." 

The  young  man  dismounted  his  steed  and  fasten- 
ed the  bridle  to  a  sapling  near  by ;  after  which,  he 
commenced  loading  his  rifle. 

"Make  haste,  Elliot!"  exclaimed  Rose,  who  still 
sat  upon  her  saddle,  "  I  see  a  deer  up  the  run !" 

"Indeed!"  said  the  youth,  as  he  hurriedly  return- 
ed his  ramrod  ;  and  quickly  elevating  his  fire-lock  as 
high  as  his  breast,  he  cast  his  eyes  in  the  direction 
designated  by  Rose's  hand. 

"  I  see  him  !"  he  ejaculated  hastily.  The  animal, 
which  was  a  fine  buck,  was  probably  a  hundred  yards 
up  the  run,  standing  apparently  motionless,  and  look- 
ing directly  towards  the  wayfarers.  "  I  will  give 
him  a  piece  of  cold  lead,"  he  added,  "  if  he  will  stand 
long  enough.  Rose,  will  your  pony  frighten  when  I 
shoot?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  she  replied.  "  Try  your  skill, 
but  be  sure  to  hit  him." 

"  Trust  me  that  far.  Rose,"  rejoined  the  youth. 

He  cautioned  Rose  to  hold  a  tight  rein,  and  be  up- 
on her  guard,  when  he  should  fire.  Carefullv  des- 
cribing a  small  circuit  along  the  adjacent  hill-side, 
the  novitiate  hunter  at  last  succeeded  in  gaining  a  fa- 
vorable position  from  which  to  fire  at  the  noble  ani- 
mal, which  was  still  gazing  at  the  horses.  Elliot 
supported  his  piece  against  the  side  of  a  large  tree, 
and,  taking  deliberate  aim,  fired.  The  buck  fell  up- 
on his  fore  knees.  Satisfied  that  his  shot  had  heen 
successful,  his  first  object  was  to  glance  towards  Rose 
to  see  whether  the  horses  had  remained  steady. 
Both  animals  were  standing  where  he  had  left  them, 
and  Rose  waved  her  handkerchief  in  compliment  to 
the  young  hunter's  skill.  Trailing  his  rifle  at  arm's 
length,  he  bounded  towards  his  expected  victim  with 
a  joyful  countenance.  The  deer,  however,  suddenly 
recovered  itself,  and  retreated,  limpingly,  up  the  ra- 
vine. Elliot  started  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive — ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  see  him  fall  from  the  loss 
of  blood,  which  was,  at  every  leap  the  animal  made, 
staining  the  leaves,  and  clearly  marking  out  his 
course.  But  the  wounded  buck  continued  on  at  a 
gait  which  slightly  outstripped  the  toilsome  march  of 
his  pursuer,  until,  at  length,  he  fell  from  exhaustion 
of  his  vital  powers.  In  a  few  minutes  more  the  tri- 
umphant young  hunter,  to  secure  his  prize  from  the 
beasts  of  prey  until  he  could  have  him  brought  into 
the  fort,  had  the  lifeless  buck  swung  high  in  the  air 
on  the  top  of  a  hickory  sapling. 

Elliot  was  full  of  pleasurable  excitement.  He  had 
now  killed  his  first  deer,  and  he  could  not  help  smil- 
ing at  the  idea  of  telling  Lewis  Wetzel  that  his  pre- 
dictions about  the  "buck  fever"  had  proved,  by  the 
event,  erroneous.  He  lost  no  time  in  retracing  his 
steps  towards  the  place  at  which  he  had  left  Rose ;  and 
he  derived  a  renewed  pleasure  from  the  reflection  that 
he  had  borne  out  her  own  last  injunction. 

He  had  performed  but  a  short  distance  of  his  retro- 
grade march,  when  he  discovered  his  horse  galloping 
towards  him,  with  nostrils  distended,  and  the  reins 
of  his  bridle  broken  and  flapping  against  his  breast. 
A  familiar  word  spoken  to  the  affrighted  steed  caused 
him  to  stop,  and  his  master  secured  him.  Tying  to- 
gether the  broken  reins  as  well  as  he  could,  he  vault- 
ed upon  the  saddle  and  dashed  off  down  the  ravine 
at  full  speed.     The  horse  frequenfly  started  at  some 
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object  on  the  way-side,  and  the  free  use  of  the  spur  be- 
came necessary  to  urge  him  rapidly  forward.  When 
he  reached  the  point  at  which  he  expected  to  find  his 
fair  charge,  she  was  gone ! 

The  feelings  of  the  youth  at  this  juncture  were  pe- 
culiarly painful.     The  smile  of  deliirht,   which  had 
but  a  few  moments  before  illumined  his  countenance, 
was  now  exchanged  for  an  expression  of  mingled 
melancholy,  mortification  and  anguish.     It  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  conjecture  what  had  become  of 
Rose ;  but  he  had  too  much  evidence  before  him  to 
doubt  that  some  serious  event  had  transpired  during 
the  time  that  he  was  absent.     He  shouted  aloud,  but 
no  response  was  made  to  his  call.     The  more  he  re- 
flected, the  deeper  appeared  the  mystery ;  and  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  what  course  he  should  adopt. 
He  resigned  hijuself  to  despair;  and,  scarcely  aware 
of  what  he  was  douig,  galloped  off  up  the  bridle  path  | 
■which  he  and  Rose  had  intended  to  pursue.     Occa- ' 
sionally  he  would  rein  in  his  steed  to  enable  him  to  ; 
examine  the  path,  with  the  hope  of  detecting  the  tra- 
ces of  horse's  feet ;  but  the  density  of  the  leaves  which 
covered  the  ground,  effectually  defeated  the  object. 
When  he  had  nearly  surmounted  the  hill,  the  sharp  ' 
report  of  a  rifle  saluted  his  ears,  whilst  he  distinctly 
heard  a  bullet  whiz  past  his  head.     The  horse,  seiz- 
ed with  renewed  alarm,  plunged  precipitately  down  } 
the  hill — passing  furiously  over  the  brush  and  follen  | 
timber,  and  calling  into  requisition  all  the  coolness  ; 
and  equestrian  skill  of  Elliot,  to  enable  him  to  main- 1 
tain  his  seat.     Presently  another  shot  was  fired  from 
a  different  quarter,  which  lodged  itself  in  the  withers  | 
of  the  horse,  whose  headlong  speed  now  became  re- ' 
doubled.  j 

It  was  apparent  to  the  youth  that  he  was  beset  by  ! 
a  p:irty  of  Indians.  A  moment's  reflection  detcrmin-  ^ 
ed  him  to  repair,  with  all  possible  expedition,  to  the 
fort,  and  have  a  detachment  of  men  sent  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy.  He  felt  convinced  that  Rose  had  been 
captured  by  them  :  and  inwardly  reproaching  himself 
as  the  cause  of  her  calamity,  he  uttered  a  solemn  vow 
to  rescue  her,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  ! 

Within  five  minutes  after  the  arrival  of  Elliot,  eve-  \ 
ry  living  being  in  the  settlement  was  collected  within 
the  stockade    fort  at  Wheeling.     The  story  of   the 
youth  was  told  in  a  few  words. 

"  This  is  a  distressing  affair,"  said  colonel  Zane, 
the  commandant  of  the  garrison.  "It  is  fortunate, 
however,  that  major  M'OolIoch  is  with  us  to-day. 
Twelve  mounted  men  under  his  command  will  cap- 
ture the  copper-colored  rascals  before  sunset,  and  re- 
store the  dear  child  to  us  unharmed.  What  say  you, 
major  M'Colloch?" 

"I  am  always  ready,  sir,  for  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  an  Indian  fight,"  replied  the  intrepid  hunter. 
"  Then  select  twelve  men — myself  among  the  num- 
ber— mount  us  on  the  fleetest  horses  we  can  find,  and 
— but  I  need  not  tell  you  more.  Time  is  precious. 
You  pick  the  men,  and  I  go  now  to  get  the  horses  in 
readiness." 

"It  shall  be  done,"  answered  M'Colloch,  "and 
quickly  too!     Lewis  AVetzel !" 

"  Here  !"  replied  Lewis,  as  he  elbowed  his  way 
through  the  group  of  persons  which  had  collected 
around  the  major. 

"  I  put  you  at  the  head  of  ihe  list,  and  will  expect 
much  from  you,"  continued  M'Colloch. 

••Major   Mac,"   said    Wetzel,   "I   don't  like   the 


colonel's  plan,  any  way  I  can  sift  it  through.    I  'spose 
we  all  want  to  have  the  child  fotch  back  safe  and 
sound,  but  I  know  very  well  the  thing  can't  be  done 
i  'cording  to  the  colonel's  plan." 

I      "Why  not?"    respectfully  inquired    M'Colloch, 
who   reposed  almost  unbounded    confidence   in   the 
judgment  and  skill  of  Lewis  Wetzel. 
^      "  Becase  the  very  minute    Old    Cross-Fire    finds 

himself" 

"  Old  Cross-Fire !"  exclaimed  a  dozen  voices  at 
once. 

{      "Aye,  Old  Cross-Fire!"  repeated  Wetzel,  with 
rather  a  sneering  emphasis,  "  he's  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  this  business ;  and,  the  very  minute  he  finds 
himself  hunted  down    by  horsemen,  he  will    sculp 
poor  Rose,  and  then  take  good  care  to  put  himself 
and  his  cursed  red-skin  gang  out  of  harm's  way." 
j      "  But  how  do  you  know  the  Indian  gang  to  be  Old 
■Cross-Fire's?"  asked  M'Colloch. 
;      "Why,  you  see,  major  Mac,  I  jest  tuck  the  trou- 
ble, a-bit  ago,  to  pick  out  the  bullet  that  was  lodged 
in  Ellit's  horse.     Here  it  is.    I  know  the  size  of  the 
old  rascal's  balls  too  well  to  be  mistaken." 
'      "  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  M'Colloch,  after  he 
had  examined  the  shapeless  piece  of  lead. 

"  There's  nary  doubt  about  it,"  replied  Wetzel. 

"  Upon  reflection,"  remarked  M'Colloch,  "  I  agree 
with  you  that  it  is  not  prudent  to  go  mounted.  We 
will  all  go  on  foot." 

"  I  don't  like  that  neither,"  said  Welzel.  "  If  we 
all  go,  there  will  be  too  many  of  us  to  do  any  good." 

"  How  many  do  you  think  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose?"  inquired  the  major. 

"  Two  at  the  outside,"  returned  Wetzel ;  "or  if 
the  colonel's  agreed,  I'll  go  by  myself." 

"That  will  never  do!"  exclaimed  several. 

"  I  tell  you,  Lewis,"  said  Elliot,  wlio  stepped 
boldly  up  to  the  hunter,  "that  /  shall  go  at  all  haz- 
ards. It  was  through  my  indiscretion  that  Miss  Ma- 
son fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  no  power 
under  the  sun  shall  prevent  me  from  aiding  in  her 
rescue !" 

"Don't  talk  so  fast,"  observed  tlie  imperturbable 
scout — "jest  let  me  fix  the  thing,  EUit." 

"  Wetzel,"  said  M'Colloch,  "too  much  may  be 
risked  by  sending  out  an  inefficient  force.  Here 
comes  the  colonel ;  we  will  hear  what  he  has  to  say 
about  it." 

The  colonel,  who  now  reappeared  to  announce 
that  the  horses  were  forthcoming,  bad  Welzel's  ob- 
jection to  the  original  plan,  and  his  desire  to  take 
the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  fully  explained  to 
him. 

"  What  can  you  do  by  yourself?"  asked  the  colo- 
nel of  Wetzel. 

"  Why,  colonel,  I  will  do  all  tliat  I  can.  I'll  get 
the  poor  child  out  of  their  red  paws,  if  I  have  to  fol- 
low the  skulking  dogs  all  the  way  to  the  Sandusky 
towns." 

"  But  you  should  have  help,"  remarked  the  colonel. 

"  Colonel,  you  aint  a  gittiug  julious  of  me,  I  hope, 
at  this  late  day  ?  Did  you  ever  know  Levvis  Wetzel 
to  act  the  fool  when  red-skins  were  about?  Now,  if 
we  want  to  fetch  back  poor  Rose,  we  must  go  about 
the  business  like  true  Indinn  hunters — not  like  fox 
hunters." 

"Do  vou  think  you  can  bring  the  child  back  in 
safety,  Levvis  ?"  seriously  asked  colonel  Zane. 
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"I  can't  promise  sartinly,  colonel;  but  I  know 
full  well  that  I  can  do  more  towards  it  by  myself 
than  I  can  with  a  pack  of  noisv  fellows  alono'  witli 
me. 

"  Wetzel  is  right,"  said  the  colonel,  after  he  had 
revolved  the  question  in  his  mind.  "In  an  affair  ol 
this  kind,  I  have  never  found  him  wrong.  Major 
M'Colloch,  we  will  commit  the  business  to  hnn 
alone." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  colonel!"  exclaim- 
ed Wetzel,  whose  eyes  now  suddenly  brightened 
with  hope  and  joy — "I'll  give  a  good  account  of 
myself" 

"I  shall  go  with  you,  Lewis,"  said  Elliot,  impa- 
tiently— "  I  will  go  at  the  risk  of  my  life  !" 

"So  you  may,"  replied  the  hunter;  "you  will  do 
no  harm.  You  wont  he  headstrong,  becase  you're  a 
green  hand,  and  will  have  to  do  jest  as  I  tell  you. 
Besides,  you  ought  to  help  Rose  out  of  the  bad  box 
your  foolery  got  her  into." 

"Where  do  you  purpose  going?"  asked  colonel 
Zane. 

"Straiijht  to  the  mouth  of  Short  creek;  that's  the 
pint  Old  Cross-Fire  always  crosses  at.  It  is  gitting 
fur  now  into  the  arternoon,  so  we'll  have  to  be  brisk. 
Ellit,  is  your  rifle  and  all  your  fixin's  in  good  order?" 

"All  right,"  responded  the  youth. 

"Then,  come,  let's  be  ofl'." 

The  two  adventurers  shouldered  their  firelocks,  and 
as  they  passed  through  the  gate  of  the  fortification, 
many  a  brief  prayer  for  their  success  was  uttered  by 
the  inm:ites  of  the  fort;  all  of  whom  had  been  deep- 
ly interested  auditors  of  the  conversation  above  rela- 
ted. They  pursued  a  well-beaten  path  four  or  five 
miles  up  the  bank  of  the  river,  until  they  reached  the 
mouth  of  a  large  run,  which  emptied  itself  into  the 
Ohio,  immediately  opposite  a  small  island  in  the  lat- 
ter stream.  Here,  nature  appeared  in  her  wildest 
aspect. 

"This  is  a  suspicious  looking  place,"  observed 
Elliot. 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  Wetzel.  "There  haint  been 
an  Indian  here  for  a  long,  long  time.  A  good  while 
back,  this  was  a  famous  place  for  'em  to  cross  over 
in  their  canoes ;  and  many's  the  time  I've  laid  for 
days  and  nights  at  a  stretch,  on  the  pint  of  that  little 
island  yander,  watching  the  motions  of  the  red-skins, 
to  git  a  clianee  tn  riddle  their  hides  with  my  old  wo- 
man here," — and  the  hunter  putted  the  breech  of  his 
gun  with  manifest  affection.  "Old  Cross-Fire,"  he 
continued,  "  used  to  paddle  over,  hereabouts ;  but  me 
and  him  have  had  so  many  cracks  at  each  other, 
along  yander,  that  he's  got  afeard  to  ventur  his  old 
red  hide  in  this  quarter,  any  more.  He's  got  his 
ferry  at  Short  creek,  now ;  and  there's  where  we'll 
have  to  nail  him." 

"  Do  you  think  the  old  fellow  himself  carried  off 
Rose  ?"  interrogated  Elliot. 

"  Jisl  as  sartin  he  did  as  my  name's  Lewis  Wet- 
zel." 

"  Then,  Lewis,  I  am  resolved  that  my  rifle  shall 
kill  the  infernal  old  scoundrel !" 

"Tut,  tut,  Ellit!  Do  jest  as  I  tell  you;  I  didn't 
fetch  you  along  to  talk  that  way.  Boy,  there's  nary 
man  in  this  part  of  the  univarse  that  I'd  trust  with 
Old  Cro.-!s-Fire." 

"  But  if  a  fair  chance  should  offer,  Lewis,  why 
may  I  not  as  well  pull  at  him." 


"  decase  it  wouldn't  be  of  no  use,  at  ail;  for  i 
runs  strong  in  my  head  that  powder  and  lead  can'l 
kill  him.  My  old  woman  here  has  trii'tl  so  often  to 
hush  his  jaw,  without  doing  it,  that  I've  made  up  my 
mind  to  try  him  some  other  way.  He's  got  a  charm- 
ed life — that's  a  clear  case  !" 

"  Fudge,  Lewis  !  Do  you  believe  in  such  old  wo- 
man's stories  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  do,  as  a  gineral  thing; 
but  I  must  say  that  I've  satisfied  myself  that  Old 
Cross-Fire  is  proof  agin  rifle  balls,  any  liow.  But  we 
must  move  along  quicker,  Ellit.  We're  only  half 
way  to  Short  creek,  and  we  liaven't  a  minute's  time 
to  spare." 

"  I  can  keep  up  with  you — move  along,"  said  the 
youth. 

"  It's  high  time  to  quit  talking,  now,"  observed  the 
elder  hunter,  in  a  softened  tone,  after  they  had  left  the 
run  some  distance  in  their  rear.  "  A  body  has  to  be 
quiet  when  he  gits  about  the  Indians,  or  they'll  be 
mighty  apt  to  git  about  him." 

Elliot  promised  to  keep  silence.  The  two  hunt- 
ers now  quickened  their  pace,  though  care  was  taken 
to  bring  their  feet  to  the  ground  as  lightly  as  possible. 
Wetzel,  who  walked  before  his  youthful  companion, 
cimtinually  glanced  his  well-practised  eves  around 
him,  penetrating  the  mazes  of  the  forest  on  every 
side.  He  moved  with  surprising  stillness,  and  never 
uttered  a  syllable,  unless  it  might  have  been  to  check 
his  comrade  for  making  unnecessary  noise. 

When  the  hunters  reached  the  moutli  of  Short 
creek,  the  sun  was  nearly  ready  to  disappear  behind 
the  bold  heights  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Ohio. 
The  banks  of  the  creek  at  its  confluence  with  the 
river,  were  abrupt,  though  not  high,  and  covered  even 
to  their  extreme  borders  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
pawpaws.  The  outer  edge  of  the  beach  of  either 
stream  was  dry  and  sandy ;  but  a  wide  strip  of  wet 
and  unctuous  earth  next  to  the  water's  edge,  had  been 
exposed  to  view  by  the  recent  subsidence  of  a 
freshet. 

"  This  is  the  eend  of  our  tramp,"  whispered  Wet- 
zel to  his  companion.  They  were  then  standing  at 
the  lower  angle  of  the  junction  of  the  streams — 
screened,  however,  from  observation  by  the  thick 
pawpaw  grove  which  extended  to  the  verge  of  the 
precipice. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?"  asked  the  youth,  in  a 
like  low  whisper. 

"I'll  see,"  said  Wetzel.  "You  stay  where  you 
are,  and  do  not  budge  a  peg,  nor  make  a  bit  of  noise, 
while  I  go  and  look  around  a  little." 

He  cautiously  drew  the  branches  aside,  and  glided 
through  the  bushes  with  a  quietness  peculiar  to  the 
skilful  Indian  hunter.  After  an  absence  of  several 
minutes  he  returned,  and  made  a  signal  to  Elliot  to 
follow  him.  The  latter  stepped  forward  as  cautious- 
ly as  as  he  could,  and  accompanied  Lewis  a  few  rods 
up  the  creek  bank,  when  the  elder  hunter  called  the 
attention  of  his  companion  to  the  stumps  of  two  bush- 
es, on  which  the  recent  marks  of  the  hatchet  were 
visible. 

"This  one,"  whispered  Wetzel,  stooping  down  to 
the  nearer  stump,  "was  cut  by  Old  Cross-Fire  him- 
self." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  inquired  Elliot. 

"Can't  you  see  that  it  was  cut  by  a  left-handed 
man?     The  highest  pint  of  a  stump  is  always  where 
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the  heel  of  the  hatchet  cuts  it ;  anil  that  high  pint  is 
next  to  us  on  this  stump,  and  on  the  left  side." 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  the  youth.  "Your  reas- 
oning is  conclusive  that  the  bush  was  cut  by  a  left- 
handed  man." 

"Now  look  at  the  other  stump,"  resumed  Wetzel, 
"  and  give  me  your  idea  about  that." 

Elliot  carefully  examined  the  second  stump,  and 
ventured  his  opinion  promptly. 

"  This  one,"  said  he,  "  was  cut  by  a  right  handed 
man,  because  the  highest  point  of  the  stump  is  on  the 
right  side." 

"That's  right,  EUit.  I've  larnt  you  that  much, 
and  it's  worth  minding,  too." 

"  Why  is  the  information  so  valuable?" 

"It's  valuble  on  this  account,  EUit:  you  see  it 
shows  us  that  there  have  been  at  least  two  red-skins 
here — one  left-handed  and  one  right-handed  one. 
The  left-handed  one  is  Old  Cross-Fire,  becase  he's 
the  only  left-handed  man  I  know  of  in  these  parts ; 
and  the  other,  I  judge,  is  one  of  his  hangers-on." 

"  But  might  there  not  have  been  more  than  two, 
Lewis?" 

"So  there  might,  but  we  can't  tell,"  said  Wetzel, 
as  he  moved  near  the  bank,  and  cast  his  keen  eyes 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  water.  "There's  another 
discivery  I've  made,"  he  added.  '  Do  you  see  that 
little  green  twig  in  the  creek  there." 

Elliot  glanced  his  eye  in  the  direction  denoted  by 
his  comrade's  finger,  and  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Well,  EUit,  that  little  twig  is  fast  to  Old  Cross- 
Fire's  canoe,  which  is  there  sunk  in  the  water;  and 
I  arger  that  these  bushes  here  were  cut  to  make  forks 
to  fasten  it  to  the  bottom." 

"Very  likely,"  said  Elliot. 

"  And  I  now  arger  that  there  might  have  been  one 
or  more  Indians  taking  care  of  the  canoe,  while  the 
old  dog  and  his  imp  come  ashore  to  cut  the  forks." 

"  You  reason  like  a  philosopher,  Lewis.  I  wiU 
soon  become  an  expert  hunter,  under  your  tutorage." 

"Now,  EUit,"  said  the  scout,  "you  go  back  to 
your  old  place  and  keep  quiet,  and  have  a  bright 
look-out,  while  I  slip  around  the  pint  of  that  hill  and 
see  what's  going  on.  Only  be  quiet,  and  do  as  I  tell 
you.     I'll  be  back  before  you  get  oneasy." 

The  two  hunters  separated :  Elliot  to  seek  his  ori- 
ginal cover,  and  the  other  to  obtain  some  information 
of  the  expected  enemy.  The  former  examined  the 
priming  of  his  gun,  and  satisfied  himself  that  every 
thing  was  in  proper  order  for  service.  He  seated 
himself  upon  the  ground  and  kept  remarkably  quiet 
— busying  his  mind,  most  of  the  time,  in  fancying  the 
situation  of  Rose.  Sometimes  he  was  ready  to  con- 
clude that  she  had  fallen  a  victim  to  savage  cruelty, 
but  he  endeavored  to  dispel  such  gloomy  ideas  from 
his  mind,  and  contemplate  only  the  brighter  side  of 
the  picture.  He  was  unhappy,  however,  in  spite  of 
his  efforts  to  restore  his  spirits  to  their  wonted  buoy- 
ancy. In  the  midst  of  his  meditations,  he  felt  some- 
thing strike  him  upon  the  shoulder  from  behind.  He 
sprang  upon  his  feet  and  discoverd  Lewis  Wetzel 
standing  near  him. 

"Its  well  I  aint  an  Indian!"  said  the  latter. 

Elliot  was  much  mortified  to  think  that  he  had  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  surprised  so  easily. 

"Lewis,  you  have  learned  me  another  lesson," 
said  he,  "and  I  shall  profit  by  it." 

"See  that  vou  do,  Ellit,"  replied  Wetzel,  in  a  low 
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voice.  "  You  must  be  quiet  now,"  he  added,  in  a 
whisper. 

"Did  you  see  any  thing?"  asked  Elliot. 

"Yes;  they  are  coming!" 

"Who?" 

"  Old  Cross-Fire,  and  three  others." 

"And  Rose?" 

"  She's  safe  enough,  riding  the  little  white  pony, 
and  Old  Cross-Fire  is  leading  it  along." 

"  Lewis,  I'll  shoot  the  impudent  scoundrel  if  I  die 
for  it!"  muttered  the  youth;  and  he  clenched  his 
teeth  with  rage. 

"  Hush,  EUit,  hush! — Do  as  I  teU  you  and  all  will 
be  well.  Crouch  down  as  low  as  you  can,  and  be 
quiet." 

"  The  old  red-skinned  wretch !"  growled  the  young 
hunter. 

"Be  easy,  boy!"  said  Wetzel;  "he  is  not  to  be 
shot,  I  tell  you.  I'll  attend  to  him.  Ellit,  you  are 
gitting  feverish ;  I  see  it  on  you  a'ready.  Keep  cool 
— keep  cool — or  you  can  never  shoot  to  kiU." 

The  eye  of  Wetzel  was  quick  to  perceive  that  his 
youthful  comrade  was  laboring  under  some  nervous 
excitement,  occasioned  by  the  novelty  and  probable 
danger  of  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed. 

"I'U  be  cool  presently,"  he  replied. 

"  Only  do  as  I  tell  you,  Ellit.  Lay  low,  and  draw 
your  breath  easy ;  and  don't  whisper  another  word,  as 
you  value  your  life,  and  Rose's  too." 

Some  time  elapsed  before  either  made  the  slightest 
motion.  At  length,  the  tramping  of  the  pony,  ap- 
proaching the  creek,  was  distinctly  heard  ;  and  Elliot 
made  a  motion  towards  raising  his  head  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  Rose,  but  his  purpose  was  promptly  thwart- 
ed by  the  brawny  arm  of  his  companion,  who  breath- 
ed, rather  than  whispered,  in  his  ear,  his  favorite  in- 
junction, "Be  quiet!" 

Wetzel's  head  was  placed  behind  a  cluster  of  green 
leaves,  through  the  interstices  of  which  he  was  ena- 
bled to  obtain  a  view  of  the  shore  of  the  creek,  oppo- 
site the  place  at  which  the  canoe  was  sunk.  He  ob- 
served Old  Cross-Fire  conduct  the  pony  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  bank,  at  which  place  he  lifted  his  captive 
to  the  ground.  The  sobbing  of  Rose,  at  this  time, 
was  quite  audible.  As  the  sounds  fell  upon  Elliot's 
ear,  he  trembled  with  emotion  ;  and  might  have  in- 
fringed Wetzel's  order,  had  not  the  latter,  anticipating 
something  of  the  kind,  turned  his  face  towards  him, 
and  frowned  him  into  silence. 

Old  Cross-Fire,  setting  no  store  upon  Rose's  sad- 
dle, merely  stripped  the  pony  of  its  bridle,  which 
he  slapped  across  the  animal's  back,  and,  with  a  se- 
cond swing,  threw  it  upon  the  beach  below  him. 
The  pony  cantered  into  the  hushes,  where  it  soon 
commenced  feeding  on  the  wild  grass  at  its  feet.  In 
another  moment,  the  Indians  had  lifted  Rose  down 
the  declivity,  and  their  whole  party  appeared  on  the 
beach.  Two  of  them  waded  into  the  creek  as  far  as 
the  twig  which  had  been  observed  by  Wetzel,  where 
they  plunged  their  arms  into  the  water,  and  each 
drew  forth  a  wooden  fork.  Their  (;anoe  immediate- 
ly rose  to  the  surface.  Dextrously  throwing  out 
the  water  it  contained,  they  pushed  it  to  the  shore, 
where  Old  Cross-Fire  and  the  other  warrior  had  re- 
mained to  stand  guard  over  Rose.  The  fair  captive 
was  then  placed  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe ;  one  of  the 
Indians  seated  himself  about  its  centre  ;  whilst  an- 
other drew  forth  the  paddle,  stood  erect  in  the  stern. 
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and  pushed  off.  The  old  chief  and  one  Indian  re- 
mained on  the  beacii,  probably  to  await  the  return  of 
the  canoe.  i 

All  of  these  motions  were  di?tinctly  observed  by' 
Wcuol,  who  quickly  matured  Iiis  own  plans.      The 
Miouieut  the  canoe  was  pu.shed  off,  he  made  signs  to 
Elliot  ti(  be  in  readiness. 

"Aim!'"  said  he,  in  a  scarcely  audible  whisper, 
"at  the  fellow  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe.  Pint 
directly  at  his  body,  and  don't  pull  till  I  give  the 
word." 

Elliot  directed  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  towards  the 
water,  and  just  then  had  his  first  view  of  the  enemy,  j 
The  sight  of  Rose  slightly  disconcerted    him;    but 
summoning  all  his  manly  energies    into  action,   he  j 
cocked  his  rifle,  and  took  accurate  aim  at  the  desig- 1 
nated    object.      Wetzel,    meanwhile,    graduated    his 
piece  in  nearly  the  same  line  of  sight;  and,  at  the  in- 
stant the  canoe  reached  the  moulli  of  the  creek,  he 
gave  the  word,  in  a  clear  whisper — "Pull!" 

Both  rifles  firing  at  precisely  the  same  moment, 
blended  their  reports  so  admirably,  that  the  ear  could 
not  have  distinguished  two  separate  discharges.  Both 
Indians  fell :  the  one  in  the  centre  of  the  craft  dropped 
on  its  bottom;  but  the  other,  who  had  been  standing 
upright  in  the  stern,  capsized  the  canoe  in  falling 
over.  This  was  a  contingency  which  Wetzel  had, 
perhaps,  not  contemplated.  He  was  prompt,  how- 
ever, in  meeting  it. 

"Plunge  in!"  he  whispered  to  Elliot,  who  had  al- 
ready made  up  his  mind  to  do  so,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences. The  youth  dropped  his  rifle,  and  at  one 
bound  was  over  the  bank,  and  at  another  in  the  wa- 
ter. He  plied  his  limbs  with  almost  superhuman 
strength.  A  shot  was  fired  on  the  shore,  but  he 
scarcely  heard  it,  so  eagerly  was  he  bent  upon  saving 
Rose  from  the  frightful  death  by  which  she  was 
threatened.  For  a  short  period  after  Rose  had  been 
thrown  into  the  water,  her  dress  buoyed  her  upon 
its  surface.  Gradually,  however,  it  became  saturated 
with  the  element,  and  in  turn  exercised  an  opposite 
influence.  She  was  nearly  exhausted  when  Elliot 
came  to  her  relief.  The  youth  brought  the  uncon- 
scious girl  to  the  shore,  and  placed  her  in  a  position 
adapted  to  restore  animation  to  her  system. 

Before  Elliot  had  swam  far  from  the  shore,  Lewis 
Wetzel,  with  a  celerity  of  motion  peculiar  to  himself, 
had  reloaded  his  rifle,  and  stealthily  placed  himself  at 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  nearly  over  the  two  Indians 
who  yet  remained  on  the  beach.  The  comrade  of 
Old  Cross-Fire  had  already  raised  his  gun  to  his 
shoulder  to  fire  at  EHiot,  when  Wetzel  gained  his 
new  position.  The  rapid  motion  of  the  youth,  how- 
ever, ploughing  his  way  through  the  water,  some- 
what baffled  the  savage ;  and  before  he  had  time  to 
draw  a  .satisfactory  sight  upon  the  swimmer,  a  ball 
from  Lewis  Wetzel's  rifle  pierced  the  Mingo's  heart. 
At  this  moment.  Old  Cross-Fire  was  standing  near 
his  companion;  his  keen  black  eyes  were  directed 
towards  the  spot  from  which  the  two  first  shots  were 
fired.  His  ample  chest  heaved  from  the  working  of 
the  furies  within;  his  nostrils  were  relaxed  and  dis- 
tended alternately,  and  his  giant  frame  was  braced  up 
in  its  full  height.  His  ponderous  rifle  was  held  by 
his  right  hand,  across  the  front  of  his  body,  ready  to 
be  placed  to  his  left  shoulder,  at  a  moment's  notice. 

As  soon  as  Wetzel  fired  his  last  shot,  and  before 
the  Mingo  chief  had  time  to  make  a  motion  towards 


retreating,  he  dropped  his  gun,  and  leaped  over  the 
bank,  with  the  fury  of  a  tijer,  upon  his  hmir-souL'ht 
enemy.  The  force  with  which  he  sprang  upon  Old 
Cross-Fire  laid  the  savage  at  full  Icnffth  upon  the 
beach,  with  one  arm  and  a  portion  of  his  body  buried 
in  the  mire.  Wetzel  himself  sunk  to  his  thighs  in 
the  mud,  rmd  found  it  impossible  to  extricate  himself. 
He  had,  however,  the  advantage  of  the  Indian;  for 
the  latter  was  lying  prostrate,  somewhat  stunned  by 
his  fall,  and  deprived  moreover  of  the  use  of  one  of 
his  arms.  The  hunter,  whose  side  was  now  placed 
against  the  breast  of  the  old  chief,  finding  that  his  an- 
tagonist was  reviving,  seized  his  knife,  and  was  about 
to  plunge  it  to  his  heart,  when  the  latter,  by  a  sw:  ep 
of  his  long  arm,  encircled  Wetzel's  body,  and  nearly 
crushed  him  to  death.  The  scout  made  several  at- 
tempts to  use  his  knife,  btit  the  excruciating  pain  he 
experienced  from  the  iron  hug  of  the  Mingo,  paralys- 
ed his  powers  of  action.  At  length.  Old  Cross-Fire 
made  a  tremendous  effort  to  turn  himself;  and  in  do- 
ing so  relaxed  his  arm  in  some  measure,  which  ena- 
bled Wetzel  to  inflict  a  deep  stab  in  the  chieftain's 
side,  from  which  the  red  current  of  life  spouted  free- 
ly. The  savage  uttered  a  yell  of  anguish,  and  his 
arm  fell  powerless  by  his  side.  Wetzel  continued 
to  use  his  knife  until  the  vital  spark  no  longer  anima- 
ted the  breast  of  his  victim.  The  dead  body  of  the 
Mingo  chief  served  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  victori- 
ous hunter  in  extricating  his  legs  from  the  mire.  He 
secured  the  scalps  of  Old  Cross-Fire  and  his  comrade 
— the  bodies  of  the  two  Indians  first  killed  having 
sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

It  was  now  night,  but  the  moon  was  up,  and  the 
stars  shone  brightly.  AVetzel  went  in  search  of  El- 
liot and  Rose.  He  found  the  latter  much  revived, 
and  the  youth  was  tenderly  supporting  her  weakened 
frame,  and  making  her  sensible  of  the  leading  events 
we  have  related.  She  expressed  a  wish  to  proceed 
home  immediately.  Lewis,  after  a  short  search, 
found  both  the  pony  and  its  bridle.  Rose  was 
placed  in  the  saddle,  and  the  party  returned  in  safety 
to  the  fort. 


Asiatic  Sheep. — Immense  herds  of  sheep  are 
driven  over  the  country,  wherever  the  requisite  feed 
exists,  of  the  variety  termed  ovis  steatopyga,  whose 
tails  are  so  remarkably  broad,  heavy,  and  loaded  with 
fat,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  wool  from  being  torn 
ofli",  the  shepherd  supprots  them  with  a  little  pair  of 
wheels.  Thousands  upon  thousands  may  be  seen 
continually  in  the  neighborhood  of  Smyrna,  drawing 
their  massive  sacral  appendages  on  these  miniature 
trucks.  The  males  usually  have  four  horns.  This 
breed  yield  the  coarse  wool  which  is  brought  to  the 
United  States  in  such  quantities  from  Adrianople  and 
Smyrna. 


Banana. — No  fruit  is  more  delicious  or  prolific 
than  this.  There  are  two  species,  known  however 
amonff  navigators  by  the  terms  short  and  Inns;  banan- 
as. Each  banana  grows  to  about  the  size  of  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  six  or  ten  inches  in  length. 
The  stalk  very  much  resembles  common  Indian 
corn,  about  which  the  fruit  winds  like  a  spiral  stair- 
case. 
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EARLY  HABITS,  CUSTOMS  &c.  OF  THE  WEST. 

THE    FORT. 

My  readers  will  understand  by  this  term,  not  only 
a  place  of  defence,  but  the  residence  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  families  belonging  to  the  same  neighbourhood. 
As  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare  was  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  all  ages,  and  both  sexes,  it  was  as  requi- 
site to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  women  and  cliil- 
dren  as  for  that  of  the  men. 

The  fort  consisted  of  cabins,  blockhouses,  and 
stockades.  A  range  of  cabins  commonly  formed  one 
side  at  least  of  the  fort.  Divisions  or  partitions  of 
logs  separated  the  cabins  from  each  other.  The 
walls  on  the  outside  were  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  the 
slope  of  the  roof  being  turned  wholly  inward.  A 
very  few  of  these  cabins  had  puncheon  floors,  the 
greater  part  were  earthen. 

The  blockhouses  were  built  at  the  angles  of  the 
fort.  They  projected  about  two  feet  beyond  the 
outer  walls  of  the  cabins  and  stockades.  Their  up- 
per stories  were  about  eighteen  inches  every  way 
larger  in  dimensions  than  the  under  one,  leaving  an 
opening  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  story  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  making  a  lodgment  under 
their  walls.  In  some  forts,  instead  of  blockhouses, 
the  angles  of  the  fort  were  furnished  with  bastions. 
A  large  folding  gate,  made  of  thick  slabs,  nearest  the 
spring,  closed  the  fort.  The  stockades,  bastions,  cab- 
ins, and  blockhouse  walls  were  furnished  with  port 
holes  at  proper  heights  and  distances.  The  whole 
of  the  outside  was  made  completely  bullet  proof. 

It  mav  be  truly  said  that  necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention ;  for  the  whole  of  this  work  was  made 
without  the  aid  of  a  single  nail  or  spike  of  iron,  and 
for  this  reason,  such  things  were  not  to  be  had. 

In  some  places  less  exposed,  a  single  blockhouse, 
with  a  cabin  or  two,  constituted  the  whole  fort. 

Such  places  of  refuge  may  appear  very  trifling  to 
those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  for- 
midable military  garrisons  of  Europe  and  America ; 
but  they  answered  the  purpose,  as  the  Indians  had 
no  artillery.  They  seldom  attacked,  and  scarcely 
ever  took  one  of  them. 

The  families  belonging  to  these  forts  were  so  at- 
tached to  their  own  cabins  on  their  farms,  that  they 
seldom  moved  into  their  fort  in  the  spring  until  com- 
pelled by  some  alarm,  as  they  called  it ;  that  is,  when 
it  was  announced  by  some  murder  that  the  Indians 
were  in  the  settlement. 

The  fori,  to  which  my  father  belonged,  was  during 
the  first  years  of  the  war  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  his  farm  ;  but  when  this  fort  went  to  decay,  and 
became  unfit  for  defence,  a  new  one  was  built  at  his 
own  house.  I  well  remember  that,  when  a  little  boy, 
that  the  family  were  sometimes  waked  up  in  the  dead 
of  night,  by  an  express  witii  a  report  that  the  Indians 
were  at  hand.  Tlie  express  came  sofdy  to  the  door, 
or  back  window,  and  by  a  gentle  tapping  waked  the 
family.  This  was  easily  done,  as  an  habitual  fear 
made  us  ever  watchful  and  sensible  to  the  slightest 
alarm.  The  whole  family  were  instandy  in  motion. 
My  father  seized  his  gun  and  other  implements  of 
war.  My  step-mother  waked  up,  and  dressed  the 
children  as  well  as  she  could,  and  being  myself  tlie 
oldest  of  the  children,  I  had  to  take  ray  share  of  the 
burthens   to  be  carried  to  the  fort.     There  was  no 


possibility  of  getting  a  horse  in  the  night  to  aid  us  in 
removing  to  the  fort.  Besides  the  little  children,  we 
caught  up  what  articles  of  clothing  and  provision  we 
could  get  hold  of  in  the  dark,  for  we  durst  not  light 
a  candle  or  even  stir  the  fire.  All  this  was  done  with 
the  utmost  despatch  and  the  silence  of  death.  The 
greatest  care  was  taken  not  to  awaken  the  youngest 
child. 

To  the  rest  it  was  enough  to  say  Indian,  and  not 
a  whimper  was  heard  afterwards.  Thus  it  often 
happened  that  the  whole  number  of  families  belong- 
ing to  a  fort  who  were  in  the  evening  at  their  homes, 
were  all  in  their  little  fortress  before  the  dawn  of  the 
next  morning.  In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  day, 
tlieir  household  furniture  was  brought  in  by  parties 
of  the  men  under  arms. 

Some  families  belonging  to  each  fort  were  much 
less  under  the  influence  of  fear  than  others,  and  who, 
after  an  alarm  had  subsided,  in  spite  of  every  remon- 
strance, would  remove  liome,  while  their  more  pru- 
dent neighbours  remained  in  the  fort.  Such  families 
were  denominated  '  fool-hardy,'  and  gave  no  small 
amount  of  trouble,  by  creating  such  frequent  neces- 
sities of  sending  runners  to  warn  them  of  their  dan- 
ger, and  sometimes  parties  of  our  men  to  protect 
them  during  their  removal. 

CARAVANS. 

The  acquisition  of  the  indispensable  articles  of 
salt,  iron,  steel  and  castings,  presented  great  difficul- 
ties to  the  first  settlers  of  the  western  country.  They 
had  no  stores  of  any  kind,  no  salt,  iron,  nor  iron 
works ;  nor  had  they  money  to  make  purchases 
where  those  articles  could  be  obtained.  Peltry  and 
furs  were  their  only  resources,  before  they  had  time 
to  raise  cattle  and  horses  for  sale  in  the  Atlantic  states. 

Every  family  collected  what  peltry  and  fur  they 
could  obtain  throughout  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  them  over  the  mountains  for  barter. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  after  seeding  time,  every 
fanuly  formed  an  association  with  some  of  their 
neighbours  for  starting  the  little  caravan.  A  master 
driver  was  selected  from  among  them,  who  was  to  bs 
assisted  bv  one  or  more  young  men  and  sometimes  a 
boy  or  two.  The  horses  were  fitted  out  with  pack- 
saddles,  to  the  hinder  part  of  which  was  fastened  a 
pair  of  hobbles  made  of  hickory  withs,  a  bell  and 
collar  ornamented  his  neck.  The  bags  provided  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  salt  were  filled  with  feed  for 
the  horses  ;  on  the  journey  a  part  of  this  feed  was 
left  at  convenient  stages  on  the  way  down,  to  support 
the  return  of  the  caravan ;  large  wallets  well  filled 
with  bread,  jirk,  boiled  ham  and  cheese,  furnished 
provision  for  the  drivers.  At  night  after  feeding,  the 
horses,  whether  put  in  pasture  or  turned  out  into  the 
woods,  were  hobbled  and  the  bells  were  opened. 

The  barter  for  salt  and  iron  was  made  first  at  Bal- 
timore. Frederick,  Haijerstown,  Oldtown  and  Fort 
Cumberland  in  succession  became  the  place  of  ex- 
change. Each  horse  carried  two  bushels  of  alum 
salt  weighing  eighty-four  pounds  the  bushel.  This, 
to  be  sure,  was  not  a  heavy  load  for  the  horses  ;  but 
it  was  enouoh,  considering  the  scanty  subsistence 
allowed  them  on  the  journey. 

The  common  price  of  a  btishel  of  alum  salt,  at  an 
early  period,  was  a  good  cow  and  calf;  and  until 
weights  were  introduced,  the  salt  was  measured  into 
the  half  bushel,  by  hand,  as  lightly  as  possible.     No 
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one  was  permitted  to  walk  heavily  over  the  floor 
while  the  operation  of  measuring  was  going  on. 

The  following  anecdote  will  serve  to  show  how 
little  the  native  sons  of  the  forest  knew  of  the  eti- 
quette of  the  Atlantic  cities. 

A  neighbour  of  my  father,  some  years  after  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country,  had  collected  a  small  drove 
of  cattle  for  the  Baltimore  market.  Amongst  the 
hands  employed  to  drive  them  was  one  who  never  had 
seen  any  condition  of  society  but  that  of  woodsmen. 

At  one  of  their  lodging  places  in  the  mountain,  the 
landlord  and  his  hired  man,  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
stole  two  of  the  bells  belonging  to  the  drove  and  hid 
them  in  a  piece  of  woods. 

The  drove  had  not  gone  far  in  the  morning  before 
the  bells  were  missed  ;  and  a  detachment  went  back 
to  recover  the  stolen  bells.  The  men  were  foimd 
reaping  in  the  field  of  the  landlord.  They  were  ac- 
cused of  the  theft,  but  they  denied  the  charge.  The 
torture  of  sweating,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
time,  that  is,  of  suspension  by  the  arms  pinioned 
behind  their  backs,  brought  a  confession.  The  bells 
were  procured  and  hung  around  the  necks  of  the 
thieves.  In  this  condition  they  were  driven  on  foot 
before  the  detachment  until  they  overtook  the  drove, 
which  by  this  time  had  gone  nine  miles.  A  halt  was 
called  and  a  jury  selected  to  try  the  culprits.  They 
were  condemned  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  lashes 
on  the  bare  back  from  the  hand  of  each  drover.  The 
man  above  alluded  to  was  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
bells  ;  wlien  it  came  to  his  turn  to  use  the  hickory, 
"  now,"  says  he  to  the  thief,  "  you  infernal  scoun- 
drel !  I'll  work  your  jacket  nineteen  to  the  dozen. 
Only  think  what  a  rascally  figure  I  should  make  in 
the  streets  of  Baltimore  without  a  bell  on  my  horse." 

The  man  was  in  earnest ;  having  seen  no  horses 
used  without  licUs,  he  thought  they  were  requisite  in 
every  situation. — Doddridge's  Notes. 


CAPTURE  OF  VINCENNES  BY  GEN.  CLARK. 

In  the  .Journal  of  Wednesday,  we  noticed  briefly 
Judge  Law's  Address,  before  the  Historical  and 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Vincennes.  We  give  below 
his  account  of  the  capture  of  Lieut.  Gov.  Hamilton 
with  the  British  forces  under  his  command,  at  that 
post,  in  1779,  by  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark.  We 
have  cited  this  passage,  not  because  the  events  are 
wholly  new  to  our  Kentucky  readers — for  some  of 
the  brave  associates  of  this  gallant  achievement  still 
survive,  to  tell  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  youth,  and 
the  pages  of  Marshall  and  Butler  have  chronicled 
them — but  because  the  form  in  which  they  are  pre- 
sented, coming  to  us  mostly,  in  original  documents, 
the  relics  of  that  time,  and  penned  on  the  scene  of 
action,  gives  to  them  an  air  of  freshness,  and,  as  it 
were,  carries  us  back  to  the  period  of  their  occur- 
rence. The  "  uupulilished  journal,"  referred  to  by 
Judge  Law,  was  kept  by  Major  Bowman,  who  held 
a  Captain's  couiniand  in  the  expedition.  This,  to- 
gether with  all  tlic  original  documents  e.xtant  respect- 
ing the  campaigns  of  Clark,  is  in  the  possession  of  a 
gentleman  of  this  city,  who  has  been  for  some  time 
engaged  in  preparing  a  biography  of  that  renowned 
warrior. — Louisville  Journal. 

It  was  on  the  5th  of  February,  1779,  tliat  a  Spar- 
tan band  of  130  men,  headed  bvas  gallant  a  leader  as 


evei  led  men  to  battle,  crossed  the  Kaskaskia  river, 
on  their  march  to  this  place  (Vincennes.)  The  inci- 
dents of  this  campaign,  their  perils,  their  sufferings, 
their  constancy,  their  courage,  their  success  would 
be  incredible,  were  they  not  matters  of  history.  In 
my  opinion,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  no  campaign 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  warfare,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  force  employed,  the  want  of  material, 
the  country  passed  over,  the  destitution  of  even  the 
necessaries  of  life,  the  object  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  glorious  results  flowing  from  it,  is  to  be 
compared  to  it.  And  what  is  yet  more  astonishing, 
is  the  fact,  that  a  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  an 
empire,  a  campaign  which  added  to  our  possessions 
a  country  more  than  equal  in  extent  to  the  united 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  has 
scarcely  even  a  page  of  our  revolutionary  annals 
devoted  to  its  details,  or  making  even  honourable 
mention  of  the  brave  and  gallant  men  who  so  nobly 
and  successfully  conducted  it. 

Time  would  fail  me,  and  your  patience  would  be 
perhaps  exhausted,  were  I  to  follow,  step  by  step, 
and  day  by  day,  this  small,  but  brave,  devoted,  pa- 
triotic, and  chivalrous  corps,  through  the  wilderness 
from  Kaskaskia  to  this  place.  It  would  be  but  a 
repetition  of  daily  sufi'erings,  of  fatigue,  of  peril,  of 
constancy,  of  perseverance,  and  of  hope.  Day  after 
day,  without  provisions,  wading  in  ice  and  water  to 
their  necks,  through  the  overflowed  bottoms  of  the 
Wabash,  carrying  their  rifles  above  their  heads,  their 
gallant  chief  taking  the  lead,  foremost  in  difiiculty 
and  in  danger,  did  these  patriotic  soldiers  strutrgle 
on,  faint,  weary,  cold  and  starving,  until  tlie  prize 
was  in  view,  and  their  object  was  accomplished. 
Look  around  you,  my  friends,  and  see  what  this 
portion  of  our  beloved  Union  is  now.  Look  ahead, 
and  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  it  is  to  be  a  half  cen- 
tury hence,  supposing  tlie  improvements  to  progress 
as  tliey  have  tlie  last  twenty  years — and  the  advance- 
ment will  be  geometrical — and  then  go  liack  with 
me  sixty  years  since,  this  very  day,  and  learn  from 
an  actor  in  the  scene — one  holding  connnand,  and 
from  whose  unpublished  journal  I  make  ihe  extract, 
what  the  country  was,  and  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers, the  perils  and  suflerings  tliose  endured  who 
conquered  it  for  you  and  yours  :  and  sliould  you,  or 
those  who  are  to  come  after  you,  to  the  latest  gene- 
ration, forget  them,  "  may  your  right  hands  forget 
their  cunning." 

"February  22d,  1779.  Col.  Clark  *  encouraged 
his  men,  which  gave  them  great  spirits.  Marched 
on  in  the  water ;  those  that  were  weak  and  famished 
from  so  much  fatigue,  went  in  the  canoes.  We 
came  three  miles  farther  to  some  sugar  camps,  where 
we  stayed  all  night.  Heard  tlie  evening  and  morn- 
ing guns  at  the  Fort.  No  provisions  yet.  The 
Lord  help  iis. 

"  23d.  Set  ofl"  to  cross  a  plain  called  Horse  Shoe 
Plain,  aliout  four  miles  long,  all  covered  with  water 
bre:usi  high.     Here  we  expected  some  of  our  brave 

*  I  am  indclilcd,  and  mucli  indebted,  to  my  friend  Prof.  Bliss, 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  for  the  letters  of  Gen.  Clark,  and  the 
extract  from  Major  Bowman's  journal  of  the  capture  of  Vin- 
i-i'unes,  now  for  the  lirst  time  published.  Professor  Bli^s  is  now 
preparing  for  publication  a  "  Life  of  Gen.  Clark."  AV'ith  the 
t.doit  and  research  which  he  possesses,  and  with  the  materials 
which  he  has  already  collected,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  which  has  ever 
issued  from  the  American  press. 
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men  must  certainly  perish,  the  water  having  frozen 
in  the  night,  and  so  long  fasting.  Having  no  other 
resource  but  wading  this  lake  of  frozen  water,  we 
plunged  in  with  courage,  Col.  Clark  being  first. 
We  took  care  to  have  boats  by,  to  take  those  who 
were  weak  and  benumbed  with  the  cold  into  them. 
Never  were  men  so  animated  with  the  thought  of 
avenging  the  ravages  done  to  their  back  settlements, 
as  this  small  army  was.  About  1  o'clock,  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  town.  We  halted  on  a  small  hill  of 
dry  land,  called  "  Warren's  Island,"  where  we  took 
a  prisoner,  hunting  ducks,  who  informed  us  that  no 
person  suspected  our  coming  in  that  season  of  the 
year.  Col.  Clark  wrote  a  letter  by  him  to  the  in- 
habitants, as  follows : 

"  To  the  Inhabitants  of  Post  Tlncennes. 

"  Gentlemen  :  Being  now  within  two  miles  of 
your  village  with  ray  army,  determined  to  take  your 
fort  this  night,  and  not  being  willing  to  surprise  you ; 
I  take  this  method  of  requesting  such  of  you,  as  are 
true  citizens,  and  willing  to  enjoy  the  liberty  I  bring 
you,  to  remain  still  in  your  houses.  And  those,  if 
any  there  are,  that  are  friends  to  the  king,  will  in- 
stantly repair  to  the  fort,  and  join  the  Hair-Buyer 
General,  and  fight  like  men.  And  if  any  such  as 
do  not  go  to  the  fort,  shall  be  discovered  afterwards, 
they  may  depend  on  severe  punishment.  On  the 
contrary,  those  who  are  true  friends  to  liberty,  will 
be  weU  treated.  G.  R.  CLARK." 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  this  letter,  by  having  it 
communicated  to  the  French  inhabitants,  the  army 
encamped  until  about  sun-down,  when  they  com- 
menced their  march,  wading  in  water  about  breast 
high,  to  the  rising  ground  on  which  the  town  is  situ- 
ated. One  portion  of  the  army  marched  up  directly 
along  where  the  levee  is  now  raised,  and  came  in  by 
the  steam  mill.  While  another  party  under  Lieut. 
Bradley,  deployed  from  the  main  body,  and  came  in 
by  the  present  Princeton  road.  An  entrenchment 
was  thrown  up  in  front  of  the  fort,  and  the  battle 
commenced  from  the  Britisli  side  by  the  discharge, 
though  without  effect,  of  their  cannon,  and  the  re- 
turn on  our  side  of  rifle  shot — the  only  arms  which 
the  Americans  possessed.  On  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  about  9  o'clock,  Col.  Clark  sent  in  a  flag  of 
truce,  with  a  letter  to  the  British  commander,  during 
which  time  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and 
the  men  were  provided  with  a  breakfast — the  first 
meal  which  they  had  had  since  the  I8th,  six  days 
before.  The  letter  of  Clark  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  man,  so  laconic,  and  under  such  trying  circum- 
stances, shows  so  much  tact,  self  possession  and 
firmness,  that  I  will  read  it: 

"  Sir — In  order  to  save  yourself  from  the  impend- 
ing storm  that  now  threatens  you,  I  order  you  im- 
mediately to  sun'ender  yourself,  with  all  your  garri- 
son, stores,  &c.  &c.  For  if  I  am  obliged  to  storm, 
you  may  depend  on  such  treatment  as  is  justly  due 
to  2.  murderer.  Beware  of  destroying  stores  of  any 
kind,  or  any  papers  or  letters  that  are  in  your  pos- 
session, or  hurting  one  house  in  town.  For,  by 
Heavens,  if  you  do,  there  shall  be  no  mercy  shown 
you.  G.  R.  CLARK. 

To  Gov.  Hamilton." 

Since  the  days  of  Charles  the  IXth,  of  Sweden,  I 
doubt  whether  ever  such  a  cartel,  under  such  circum- 


stances, was  sent  to  an  antagonist.  Prndence,  as 
Clark  well  knew,  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  "  ras 
cally  virtue,"  on  such  an  occasion.  Hemmed  in  on 
one  side  by  ice  and  water,  with  a  fortified  post  bris 
tling  with  artillery  in  front,  with  one  hundred  and 
thirty  soldiers — part  Americans,  part  Creoles,  with- 
out food,  worn  out,  and  armed  only  with  rifles,  it 
was,  as  Clark  knew,  only  by  acting  the  victor  instead 
of  the  vanquished,  (as  was  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
if  Hamilton  had  only  known  the  fact,)  that  he  could 
hope  to  succeed.  He  acted  wisely  and  he  acted 
bravely ;  any  other  course  and  he  would  have  been  a 
prisoner,  instead  of  a  conqueror.  The  very  reply 
of  Hamilton  to  this  singular  epistle  shows  he  was 
already  quailing : — 

"  Gov.  Hamilton  begs  leave  to  acquaint  Colonel 
Clark,  that  he  and  his  garrison  are  not  disposed  to 
be  awed  into  any  action  unworthy  British  subjects." 

The  batde  was  renewed ;  the  skill  of  our  western 
riflemen,  celebrated  even  in  our  days,  wounded  seve- 
ral of  the  men  in  the  fort  through  the  port-holes,  the 
only  place  where  a  shot  could  be  made  effective. 
Clark,  with  the  skill  of  a  practised  commander,  must 
have  seen  and  felt  from  the  answer  returned  to  his 
communication,  that  another  message  would  soon  be 
delivered  to  him  from  the  same  quarter ;  and  he  was 
not  long  in  receiving  it.  The  flag  of  truce  brought 
him  as  follows  : 

"  Gov.  Hamilton  proposes  to  Col.  Clark  a  truce 
for  three  days,  during  which  time  he  promises,  that 
there  shall  be  no  defensive  work  carried  on  in  the 
garrison,  on  conditio?!,  that  Col.  C.  will  observe  on 
his  part  a  like  cessadon  of  offensive  work  ;  that  is, 
he  wishes  to  confer  with  Col.  Clark  as  soon  as  can 
be,  and  promises  that  whatever  may  pass  between 
them  two  and  another  person,  mutually  agreed  on  to 
be  present,  shall  remain  secret  till  matters  be  finished; 
as  he  wishes  that  whatever  the  result  of  the  confer- 
ence may  be,  it  may  tend  to  the  honour  aiul  credit 
of  each  party.  If  Col.  Clark  makes  a  difliculty  of 
coming  into  the  fort,  Lieut.  Governor  Hamilton  will 
speak  with  him  by  the  gate. 

HENRY  HAMILTON. 

February  24th,  '7f<." 

If  Governor  Hamilton  had  known  the  man  he  was 
dealing  with,  he  would  have  found  ere  this,  that  he 
would  have  made  light  of  any  difficulties  in  "  getting 
into  the  fort ;"  and  if  not  already  convinced  of  the 
daring  of  the  foe  he  was  contending  with,  one  would 
have  supposed  Clark's  answer  would  have  set  him 
right. 

"  Col.  Clark's  compliments  to  Gov.  Hamilton, 
and  begs  leave  to  say,  that  he  will  not  agree  to  any 
terms,  other  than  Mr.  Hamilton's  surrendering  him- 
self and  garrison  prisoners  at  discretion. 

"  If  Mr.  Hamilton  wants  to  talk  with  Col.  Clark, 
he  will  meet  him  at  the  church  with  Capt.  Helm." 

Laconic  enough,  surely,  and  easily  understood; 
and  so  it  was.  For,  in  less  than  one  Jiour  after- 
wards, Clark  dictated  himself  the  following  terms, 
which  were  accepted,  a  meeting  having  taken  place 
at  the  church  : 

"  1st.  Lieut.  Gov.  Hamilton  agrees  to  deliver  up 
to  Col.  Clark  "  Fort  Sackville,"  as  it  is  at  present, 
with  all  its  stores,  &,c. 
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2d.  T!ie  ^rrison  are  to  deliver  themselves  up  as 
prisoners  of  war,  and  march  out  with  their  arms  and 
accoutrements. 

3d.  'J'he  garrison  to  be  delivered  up  to-morrow  at 
ten  o'clociv. 

4th.  'I'hree  days  time  to  be  allowed  the  garrison  to 
settle  llu'ir  accounts  with  the  inhabitants  and  traders. 

5th.  The  officers  of  the  garrison  to  be  allowed 
their  necessary  baggage,  <fcc. 

Signed  at  Post  St.  Vincents,  this  24tli  of  Februa- 
ry, 1779:  agreed  for  the  following  reasons: 

1st.  The  remoteness  from  succour.  2d.  The  state 
and  quantity  of  provisions.  3d.  Tiie  unanimity  of 
the  officers  and  men  iu  its  expediency.  4th.  The 
honourable  terms  allowed — and  lastly,  the  confidence 
in  a  generous  enemy. 

HENRY  HAMILTON, 
Lieut.  Gov.  and  Superintendent." 

It  was  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  February,  1779, 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  that  the  British 
troops  marched  out,  and  the  Americans  entered  that 
fort,  acquired  with  the  tact,  skill,  judgment,  bravery, 
peril,  and  suffering,  which  I  have  so  briefly  attempted 
to  describe.  The  British  ensign  was  hauled  down, 
and  the  American  flag  waved  above  its  ramparts  ; 
that  flag, 

"  Within  whose  foIJs 
Are  wrapped  the  treasures  of  our  hearts, 
Where'er  its  wavinc  sheet  is  fanned. 
By  breezes  of  the  sea  or  land." 

Time  would  not  permit  me,  my  friends,  to  dwell 
on  the  important  results  growing  out  of  this  conquest 
to  our  common  country.  A  volume  would  be  re- 
quired to  delineate  fully  all  the  advantages  which 
have  been  derived  from  it  to  that  Union,  a  portion  of 
which  we  now  constitute.  Calculate,  if  you  can, 
the  revenue  which  the  government  already  has,  and 
will  continue  to  derive  from  its  public  domain  within 
the  territory  thus  acquired.  Bounded  by  the  Lakes 
and  the  Miami  on  one  side,  and  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi  on  the  other,  embracing  three  large  states, 
with  a  population  now  of  upwards  of  two  millions, 
with  a  representation  of  six  senators  in  one  branch 
of  our  national  councils,  and  eleven  representatives 
in  the  other ;  and  which,  wilhin  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, was  represented  by  a  single  delegate,  but  in  the 
next  half  century  to  come,  will  have  fifty  represen- 
tatives ;  mild  in  its  climate,  rich  in  its  soil,  yielding  in 
the  abundance,  variety,  and  excellence  of  its  products, 
perhaps,  a  greater  quantity  than  the  same  space  of 
territory  in  the  civilized  world  ;  inhabited,  and  to  be 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  industrious,  hard  working, 
intelligent,  higli  minded,  and  patriotic  people,  attached 
to  the  institutions  of  their  country ;  lovers  of  order, 
libert)',  and  law ;  republicans  in  precept  and  in  prac- 
tice ;  trained  from  their  earliest  infancy  to  revere  and 
to  venerate,  to  love  and  to  idolize  the  Constitution 
adopted  by  their  fathers,  for  the  government  of  them- 
selves and  their  posterity ; — c.ilculate  if  you  can,  the 
increase  within  this  territory,  of  just  such  a  popula- 
tion as  I  have  described,  within  sixty  years  to  come — 
its  wealth,  its  influence,  its  power,  its  improvements, 
morally,  and  socially  —  and  when  your  minds  are 
wearied  in  the  immensity  of  the  speculation,  ask 
yourselves  to  whom  all  these  blessings  are  to  be  attri- 
buted ;  and  whether  national  gratitude,  in  the  fulness 
of  national  wealth  and  prosperity,  can  find  treasures 


enoush  to  repay  those  gallant  men,  and  those  who 
aided  them  in  their  glorious  struggle,  which  I  have 
thus  attempted  feebly  to  describe. 


THE  AMERICAN  BOTTOM. 


BY    EDMUND    FLAGG. 


The  American  Bottom  is  a  distinction  applied  to 
that  celebrated  tract  of  country  which  is  now  known 
by  that  name,  so  long  since  as  when  it  constituted 
the  extreme  limit  in  this  direction  of  the  Northwes- 
tern Territory.     Extending  northw^ard  from  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Kaskaskia  to  the  confluence  of  the 
great  rivers,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles, 
and  embracing  three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land, 
of  fertility  unrivalled,  it  presents,  perhaps,  second  only 
to  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  the  most  remarkable  tract  of 
country  known.     Its  breadth  varies  from  three  miles 
to  seven.     Upon  one  side  it  is  bounded  by  a  heavy 
strip  of  forest  a  mile  or  two  deep,  skirting  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  and  upon  the  other  by  an  extended  range 
of  bluffs,  now  rising  from  the  plain  in  a  mural  escarp- 
ment of  several  hundred  feet,  as  at  the  village  of 
Prairie  du  Rocher,  and  again,  as  opposite  St.  Louis, 
swelling  gracefully  away  into  rounded  sand-heaps, 
surmounted  by  Indian  graves.     At  the  base  of  the 
latter  are  exhaustless  beds  of  bituminous  coal,  lying 
between  parallel  strata  of  limestone.     The  area  be- 
tween the  timber  belt  and  the  bluff's  is  comprised  in 
one  extended  meadow,  heaving  in  alternate  waves  like 
the  ocean  after  a  storm,  and  interspersed  with  island- 
groves,  sloughs,  bayous,  lagoons,  and  shallow  lakes. 
These  expansions  of  water  are  numerous,  and  owe 
their  origin  to  that  geological  feature  invariable  to  the 
western  rivers — the  superior  elevation  of  the  imme- 
diate bank  of  the  stream  to  that  of  the  interior  plain. 
The  subsidence  of  the  spring  floods  is  thus  preclu- 
ded; and,  as  the  season  advances,  some  of  the  ponds, 
which  are   more   shallow,  become   entirely  dry  by 
evaporation,  while  others,  converted  into  marshes, 
stagnate,  and  exhale  malaria  exceedingly  deleterious 
to  health.     The   poisonous  night  dews   caused   by 
these  marshes,  and  the  miasm  of  their  decomposing 
and  putrefying  vegetation,  occasion,  with  the  sultri- 
ness of  the    climate,  bilious  intermittents,  and  the 
far-famed,  far-dreaded  '■'■fever  and  ague,"  not  unfre- 
quently  terminating  in  consumption.     This  circum- 
stance, indeed,  presents  the  grand  obstacle  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  American  Bottom.     It  is  one,  howe- 
ver, not  impracticable  to  obviate,  at  slight  expense, 
by  the  constructing  of  sluices  and  canals  communi- 
cating with  the  rivers,  and  by  the  clearing  up  and 
cultivation  of  the  soil.     The  salubrious  influence  of 
the  latter  expedient  upon   the   climate  has,  indeed, 
been  satisfactorily  tested  during  the   ten  or  twelve 
years  past ;  and  this  celebrated  alluvion  now  bids  fair, 
in  time,  to  become  the  garden  of  North  America.    A 
few  of  its  lakes  are  beautiful  water-sheets,  with  peb- 
bly shores  and  sparkling  waves,  abounding  with  fish. 
Among   these   is  one    appropriately  named  "  Clear 
Lake,"  or  the  Grand  Murais,  as  the  French  call  it, 
which  may  be  seen  from  St.  Louis  of  a  bright  morn- 
ing, when  the  sunbeams  are  playing  upon  its  surface, 
or  at  night  when  the  moon  is  at  her  full.     The  earli- 
est settlements  of  the  Western  Valley  were  planted 
upon  the  American  Bottom,  and  the  French  villagers 
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have  continued  to  live  on  in  health  among  the  sloughs 
and  marshes,  where  Americans  would  most  assuredly 
have  perished.  Geologically  analyzed,  the  soil  con- 
sists of  a  silicious  or  argillaceous  loam,  as  sand  or 
clay  forms  the  predominating  constituent.  Its  fertil- 
ity seems  exhaustless,  having  continued  to  produce 
corn,  at  an  average  of  seventy-five  bushels  to  the 
acre,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  in  succession, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  French  villages,  and 
without  deterioration.  Maize  seems  the  appropriate 
production  of  the  soil ;  all  of  the  smaller  grains,  on 
account  of  the  raniv  luxuriance  of  their  growth,  being 
lial)le  to  blast  before  the  harvesting. 

Of  the  alluvial  character  of  the  celebrated  Ameri- 
can Bottom  there  can  exist  no  doubt.  Logs,  shells, 
fragments  of  coal,  and  pebbles,  which  have  been 
subjected  to  the  abrasion  of  moving  water,  are  Ibund 
at  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  from  the  surface ;  and  the 
soil  throughout  seems  of  unvarying  fecundity.  Whe- 
ther this  alluvial  deposition  is  to  be  considered  the 
result  of  annual  floods  of  the  river  for  ages,  or  whe- 
ther the  entire  bottom  once  formed  the  bed  of  a  vast 
lake,  in  which  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri mingled  on  their  passage  to  the  Gulf,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  some  considerable  interest.  The  latter  seems 
the  most  plausible  theory.  Indeed,  the  ancient  exis- 
tence of  an  immense  lake,  where  now  lies  the  Ame- 
rican Bottom,  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Mamelle  Prairie,  upon  the  west  side,  exten- 
ding seventy  miles  northwardly  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  where  the  Bottom  ends,  appears  geo- 
logically demonstrable.  The  southern  limit  of  this 
vast  body  of  water  seems  to  have  been  at  that  re- 
markable cliff,  rising  from  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi 
about  twenty  miles  below  the  outlet  of  the  Kaskas- 
kia,  and  known  as  the  "  Grand  Tower."  There  is 
every  indication,  from  the  torn  and  shattered  aspect 
of  the  cliffs  upon  either  side,  and  the  accumulation 
of  debris,  that  a  grand  parapet  of  limestone,  at  this 
point,  once  presented  a  barrier  to  the  heaped-up  wa- 
ters, and  formed  a  cataract  scarcely  less  formidable 
than  that  of  Niagara.  The  elevation  of  the  river  by 
this  obstacle  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  above  the  present  ordinary  water-mark.  For 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  before  reaching  this  point, 
the  Mississippi  now  rolls  through  a  broad,  deep  val- 
ley, bounded  by  an  escarpment  of  cliffs  upon  either 
side ;  and,  wherever  these  present  a  bold  facade  to 
the  stream,  they  are  ffrooved,  as  at  the  cornice  rocks, 
by  a  series  of  parallel  lines,  distinctly  traced  and 
strikingly  uniform.  As  the  river  descends,  these 
water-grooves  gradually  rise  along  the  heights,  until, 
at  the  Grand  Tower,  they  attain  an  altitude  of  more 
than  a  liundred  feet ;  below  this  point  the  phenome- 
non is  not  observed.  This  circumstance,  and  the 
disruption  of  the  cliffs  at  the  same  elevation,  clearly 
indicate  the  former  surface  of  the  lake.  Organic  re- 
mains, petrifactions  of  madrepores,  corallines,  con- 
cholites,  and  other  fossil  testacea,  are  found  imbed- 
ded in  a  stratum  nearly  at  the  base.  Similar  phe- 
nomena of  the  water-lines  exist  upon  the  cliffs  of  the 
Ohio,  and  a  barrier  is  thought  once  to  have  obstruct- 
ed the  stream  at  a  point  called  the  A^arroivs,  sixty 
miles  below  Louisville,  with  the  same  result  as  upon 
the  Mississippi.  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  latter  stream  must  have  been  the  chain 
of  bluffs  now  confining  the  American  Bottom  in  that 
direction,  and  considered  a  spur  of  the  Ozark  Moun- 


tains. This  extends  northeastei^y  to  the  "  conflu 
ence  ;"  thence,  bending  away  to  the  northwest,  it 
reaches  the  Illinois,  and  forms  the  eastern  bank  of 
that  river.  Upon  the  western  side,  the  hills  along 
the  Missouri  are  sufficiendy  elevated  to  present  a 
barrier  to  the  lake  until  they  reach  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  At  this  point  spreads  out  the  Mamelle 
Prairie,  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  length,  and,  upon 
an  average,  five  or  six  in  breadth.  West  of  this 
plain,  the  lake  was  bounded  by  the  range  of  bluffs, 
commencing  with  the  celebrated  "  Mamelles,"  and 
stretching  north  untd  they  strike  the  river ;  while  the 
gradual  elevation  of  the  country,  ascending  the  Up- 
per Mississippi,  presented  a  limit  in  that  direction. 

The  event  by  which  this  great  lake  was  drained 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  character  either  convulsive 
or  volcanic,  or  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  long 
continued  abrasion  of  the  waters,  as  at  Niagara.  The 
rocks  at  the  Grand  Tower  are  limestone  of  seconda- 
ry formation — the  stratum  being  several  hundred  feet 
in  depth,  and  imbedding  hornstone  and  marine  petri- 
factions throughout.  They  everywhere  exhibit  in- 
dications of  having  once  been  subjected  to  the  attri- 
tion of  rushing  water,  as  do  the  cliffs  bounding  the 
Northern  Lakes,  which  have  long  been  chafed  by  the 
waves.  The  evidence  of  volcanic  action,  or  violent 
subterranean  convulsion  of  some  kind,  caused  by 
heat,  seems  hardly  less  evident.  The  former  work- 
ings of  a  divulsive  power  of  terrific  energy  is  betray- 
ed, indeed,  all  over  this  region.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Grand  Tower,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered the  scene  of  its  most  fearful  operations,  huge 
masses  of  shattered  rock  dipping  in  every  direction, 
are  scattered  about;  and  the  whole  stratum  for  twen- 
ty miles  around  lies  completely  broken  up.  At  the 
point  in  the  range  of  bluffs  where  this  confusion  is 
observed  to  cease,  the  mural  cliff  rises  abruptly  to  the 
altitude  of  several  hundred  feet,  exhibiting  along  the 
facade  of  its  summit  deep  water-lines  and  other  evi- 
dence of  having  once  constituted  the  boundary  of  a 
lake.  At  the  base  issues  a  large  spring  of  fresh  wa- 
ter, remarkable  for  a  regular  ebb  and  flow,  like  the 
tides  of  the  ocean,  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  *  At 
this  spot,  also,  situated  in  the  southeastern  extremi- 
ty of  St.  Clair  county,  exists  an  old  American  setUe- 
ment,  commenced  a  century  since,  and  called  the 
"  Block-house,"  from  the  circumstance  of  a  stockade 
fort  for  defence  against  the  Indians.  By  a  late  geo- 
logical reconnoisance,  we  learn  that,  from  this  re- 
markable tide-spring  until  we  reach  the  Grand  Tow- 
er, the  face  of  the  country  has  a  depressed  and  sunk- 
en aspect,  as  if  once  the  bed  of  standing  water;  and 
was  evidently  overlaid  bv  an  immense  stratum  of  cal- 
careous rock.  A  hundred  square  miles  of  tliis  mas- 
sive ledge,  have,  by  some  tremendous  convulsion  of 
nature,  been  thrown  up  and  shattered  in  fragments. 
The  confused  accumulation  of  debris  is  now  sunken 
and  covered  with  repeated  strata  of  alluvial  deposit. 
Evidence  of  all  this  is  adduced  from  the  circumstance 
that  huge  blocks  of  limestone  are  yet  frequendy  tn  be 
encountered  in  this  region,  some  of  them  protruding 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  surface.     As  we  ap- 

*A  similar  spring  is  said  to  issue  from  the  debris  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliffs  on  the  Ohio,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Battery  Rock.  Its 
stream  is  copious,  clear,  and  cold,  ebbing  and  flowing  regularly 
once  in  six  hours.  This  phenomenon  is  explained  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  syphon.  Similar  springs  are  found  among  the 
Alps. 
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proach  the  Grand  Tower — that  focus,  around  which 
the  convulsed  throes  of  nature  seem  to  have  concen- 
trated their  tremendous  energy — the  number  and  the 
magnitude  of  these  massive  blocks,  constantly  in- 
crease, until,  at  that  point,  we  behold  them  piled  up 
in  mountain-masses,  as  if  by  the  hand  of  Omnip- 
otent might.  Upon  all  this  vast  Valley  of  the  West 
the  terrible  impress  of  Almighty  power  seems  plant- 
ed in  characters  too  deep  to  be  swept  away  by  the  effa- 
cing finger  of  time.  We  trace  them  not  more  pal- 
pably in  these  fearful  results  of  the  convulsions  of 
nature,  agonized  by  the  tread  of  Deity,  than  in  the 
eternal  flow  of  those  gigantic  rivers  which  roll  their 
floods  over  this  wreck  of  elements,  or  in  those  ocean- 
plains  which,  upon  either  side,  in  billowy  grandeur 
heave  awav,  wave  after  wave,  till  lost  in  the  magni- 
ficence of  boimdless  extent.  And  is  there  nothing  in 
those  vast  accumulations  of  organic  fossils — spoils  of 
the  seaand  the  land — the  collected  wealth  of  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  worlds,  entombed  in  the  heart 
of  the  everlasting  hills — is  there  naught  in  all  this  to 
arouse  within  the  reflecting  mind  a  sentiment  of  won- 
der, and  elicit  an  acknowledgement  to  the  grandeur 
of  Deity  ?  Whence  came  these  varied  productions 
of  the  land  and  the  sea,  so  incongruous  in  character 
and  so  diverse  in  origin  ?  By  what  fearful  anarchy 
of  elements  were  they  imbedded  in  these  massive 
cliffs  ?  How  many  ages  have  rolled  away  since  they 
were  entombed  in  these  adamantine  sepulchres,  from 
which  nature's  convulsive  throes  in  later  times  have 
caused  the  resurrection  ?  To  such  inquiries  we  re- 
ceive no  answer.  The  secrecy  of  untold  cycles  veils 
the  reply  in  mystery.  The  effect  is  before  us,  but 
the  tmtae  rests  alone  with  Omniscience. 

How  wonderful  are  the  phenomena  betrayed  in  the 
geological  structure  of  our  earth  !  And  scarcely  less 
so  are  the  iffnorance  and  indifference  respecting  them 
manifested  by  most  of  our  race.  "  It  is  marvellous," 
says  the  celebrated  Buckland,  "  that  mankind  should 
have  gone  on  for  so  many  centuries  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact,  which  is  now  so  fully  demonstrated,  that  so 
small  a  part  of  the  present  surface  of  the  earth  is  de- 
rived from  the  remains  of  animals  that  constituted 
the  population  of  ancient  seas.  Many  extensive 
plains  and  massive  mountains  form,  as  it  were,  the 
great  charnel-houses  of  preceding  generations,  in 
wliich  the  petrified  exuviae  of  extinct  races  of  animals 
and  vegetables  are  piled  into  stupendous  monuments 
of  the  operations  of  life  and  death,  during  almost  im- 
measurable periods  of  past  time."  "  At  the  sight 
of  a  spectacle,"  says  Cuvier,  "  so  imposing,  so  terri- 
ble as  tliat  of  the  wreck  of  animal  life,  forming  almost 
the  entire  soil  on  which  we  tread,  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
strain the  imagination  from  hazarding  some  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  cause  by  which  such  great  effects  have 
been  produced."  The  deeper  we  descend  into  the 
strata  of  the  earth,  the  higher  do  we  ascend  into  the 
archaeological  history  of  past  ages  of  creation.  We 
find  successive  stasjes  marked  by  varying  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  these  generally  difl^er 
more  and  more  widely  from  existing  species  as  we 
gofartherdownward  into  the  receptacle  of  the  wreck 
of  more  ancient  creations. 

That  centuries  have  elapsed  since  that  war  of  ele- 
ments by  which  the  great  lake  of  the  Mississippi  was 
drained  of  its  waters,  the  aged  forests  rearing  them- 
selves from  its  ancient  bed,  and  the  venerable  monu- 
ments resting  upon  the  surface,  sat  sfactorily  demon- 


strate. Remains,  also,  of  a  huge  animal  of  gramni 
verous  habits,  but  differing  from  the  mastodon,  have, 
within  a  few  years,  been  disinterred  from  the  soil. 
The  theory  of  the  Baron  Cuvier,  that  our  earth  is  the 
wreck  of  other  worlds,  meets  with  ample  confirma- 
tion in  the  geological  character  of  the  Western  Val- 

As  to  the  agricultural  productions,  besides  those 
of  the  more  ordinary  species,  the  soil  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bottom,  in  its  southern  sections,  seems  eminent- 
ly adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  hemp,  and  to- 
bacco, not  to  mention  the  castor-bean  and  the  Caroli- 
na potato.  Tlie  tobacco  plant,  one  of  the  most  sensi- 
tively delicate  members  of  the  vegetable  family,  has 
been  cultivated  with  more  than  ordinary  success  ;  and 
a  quantity  inspected  at  New-Orleans  a  few  years 
since,  was  pronounced  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
at  that  market. 


ART. — CiiABLrs  SpHAGCi;. 

When  from  the  sacred  garden  driven, 

Man  fled  before  his  Maker's  wrath, 
An  angel  left  her  place  in  heaven, 

And  cross'd  the  vvand'rer's  sunless  path. 
'Twas  Art !    sweet  Art!  new  radiance  hroke 

W  here  her  light  foot  flew  o'er  the  ground  ; 
And  thus  with  seraph  voice  she  spoke, 

'The  curse  a  blessing  shall  be  found.' 

She  led  him  through  the  trackless  wild. 

Where  noontide  sunbeams  never  blazed;^ 
The  thistle  shrunk — the  harvest  smiled, 

And  nature  gladd'ned  as  she  gazed. 
Earth's  thousand  tribes  of  living  things. 

At  Art's  command  to  him  are  given. 
The  village  grows,  the  city  springs. 

And  point  their  spires  of  faith  to  heaven. 

He  rends  the  oak — and  bids  it  ride. 

To  guard  the  shores  its  beauty  graced ; 
He  smiles  the  rock — upheaved  in  pride, 

See  towers  of  strength,  and  domes  of  taste. 
Earth's  teeming  caves  their  wealth  reveal, 

Fire  bears  his  banner  on  the  wave. 
He  bids  the  mortal  poison  heal. 

And  leaps  triumphant  o'er  the  grave. 

He  plucks  the  pearls  that  stud  the  deep, 

Admiring  Beauty's  lap  to  fill : 
He  breaks  the  stubborn  marble's  sleep. 

And  mocks  his  own  Creator's  skill. 
With  thoughts  that  swell  his  glowing  soul, 

He  bids  the  ore  illume  the  page. 
And  proudly  scorning  time's  control. 

Commerces  with  an  unborn  age. 

In  fields  of  air  he  writes  his  name. 

And  treads  the  chamber  of  the  sky  ; 
He  reads  the  stars,  and  grasps  the  flame 

That  quivers  round  the  throne  on  high. 
In  war  renowned,  in  peace  sublime. 

He  moves  in  greatness  and  in  grace; 
His  power  subduing  space  and  time. 

Links  realm  to  realm,  and  race  to  race. 


If  every  one's  internal  care 
Were  written  on  his  brow, 

How  many  would  our  pity  share. 
Who  raise  our  envy  now. 
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EARLY  HABrTS,   CUSTOMS,  &c.   OF  THE   WEST. 

HOUSE-FORNITURE    AND    DIET. 

The  settlement  of  a  new  country,  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood  of  an  old  one,  is  not  attended  with 
much  difficulty,  because  supplies  can  be  readily  ob- 
tained from  the  latter ;  but  the  settlement  of  a  coun- 
try very  remote  from  any  cultivated  region,  is  a  very 
diflerent  thing,  because  at  the  outset,  food,  raiment, 
and  the  implejnents  of  husbandry  are  obtained  only 
in  small  supplies  and  with  great  difficulty.  The 
task  of  making  new  establishments  in  a  remote  wil- 
derness, in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  is  sufficieiitlv 
difficult;  but  when  in  addition  to  all  the  unavoidable 
hardships  attendant  on  this  business,  those  resulting 
from  an  extensive  and  furious  warfare  with  savages 
are  superadded ;  toil,  privations  and  sufferings  are 
then  carried  to  the  full  extent  of  the  capacity  of  men 
to  endure  them. 

Such  was  the  wretched  condition  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  making  their  settlements  here.  To  all 
their  difficulties  and  privations,  the  Indian  war  was 
a  weighty  addition.  This  destructive  warfare  they 
were  compelled  to  sustain  almost  single  handed,  be- 
cause the  revolutionary  contest  with  England  gave 
full  employment  for  the  military  strength  and  resour- 
ces, on  the  east  side  of  the  niotmtains. 

The  following  history  of  the  poverty,  lubours, 
suffijrings,  manners  and  customs  of  our  forefathers, 
will  appear  like  a  collection  of  '  tales  of  olden  times,' 
without  any  garnish  of  language  to  spoil  the  original 
portraits,  bv  giving  them  shades  of  colouring  which 
thev  did  not  possess. 

I  shall  follow  the  order  of  things  as  they  occur- 
red during  the  period  of  time  embraced  in  these  nar- 
ratives, beginning  with  those  rude  accommodations 
with  wliich  our  first  adventurers  into  this  country 
furnished  themselves  at  the  commencement  of  their 
establishments.  It  will  be  a  homely  narrative ;  yet 
valuable,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  real  history. 

If  my  reader,  when  viewing,  through  the  medium 
which  I  here  present,  the  sufferings  of  human  na- 
ture in  one  of  its  most  depressed  and  dangerous  con- 
ditions, should  drop  an  involuntary  tear,  let  him  not 
blame  me  for  the  sentiment  of  sympathy  which  he 
feels.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  should  sometimes 
meet  with  a  recital  calculated  to  excite  a  smile  or  a 
lauirh,  I  claim  no  credit  for  his  enjoyment.  It  is 
the  subject  matter  of  the  history  and  not  the  histori- 
an which  makes  those  widely  different  impressions 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

In  this  chapter,  it  is  my  design  to  give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  household  furniture  and  articles  of  diet 
which  were  used  by  the  first  inhabitants  of  our  coun- 
try. A  description  of  their  cabins  and  half-faced 
camps,  and  their  manner  of  building  them,  will  be 
found  elsewhere. 

The  furniture  for  the  table,  for  several  years  after 
the  seldement  of  this  country,  consisted  of  a  few 
pewter  dishes,  plates  and  spoons ;  but  mostly  of 
wooden  bowls,  trenchers  and  noa:gins.  If  these 
last  were  scarce,  gourds  and  hard-shelled  squashes 
made  up  the  deficiency. 

The  iron  pots,  knives  and  forks,  were  brought 
from  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  along  with  the 
salt  and  iron,  on  pack-horses. 

These  articles  of  furniture  corresponded  very  well 
witli  the  articles  of  diet,  on  which  they  were  employ- 


ed. "Hog  and  hominy"  were  proverbial  for  the 
dish  of  which  they  were  the  component  parts.  Jon- 
nycake  and  pone  were  at  the  outset  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  the  only  forms  of  bread  m  use 
for  breakfast  and  dinner.  At  supper,  milk  and  mush 
were  the  standard  dish.  Wlien  milk  was  nut  plenty, 
which  was  often  the  case,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
cattle,  or  the  want  of  proper  pasture  for  them,'  the 
substantial  dish  of  hominy  had  to  supply  the  place 
of  them;  mush  was  frequently  eaten  with  sweeten- 
ed water,  molasses,  bears  oil,'  or  the  gravy  of  fried 
meat. 

Every  family,  besides  a  little  garden,  for  the  few 
vegetables  which  they  cultivated,  had  another  small 
enclosure  cont;dning  from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre, 
which  they  called  a  "  Truck  patch,"  in  which  they 
raised  corn,  for  roasting  ears,  pumpkins,  squashes, 
beans,  and  potatoes.  These,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  and  fall,  were  cooked  with  tlieir  pork,  veni- 
son and  bear  meat  for  dinner,  and  made  very  whole- 
some and  well  tasted  dishes.  The  standard  dinner 
dish  for  every  log  roUinff,  house  raising,  and  harvest 
day,  was  a  pot-pie.  or  what  in  other  countries  is  cal- 
led "  Sea-pie."  This,  besides  answering  for  din- 
ner, served  for  a  part  of  the  supper  also.  The  re- 
mainder of  it  from  dinner  beinir  eaten  with  milk  in  the 
evening,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  labour  of  the  day. 

In  our  whole  display  of  furniture,  the  dell't  china 
and  silver  were  unknown.  It  did  not  then  as  now 
require  contributions  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  to  furnish  the  breakfast  table,  viz :  the  silver 
from  Mexico  ;  the  coffee  from  the  West  Indies  ;  the 
tea  from  China,  and  the  delft  and  porcelain  from 
Europe,  or  Asia.  Yet  our  homely  fare,  and  unsight- 
ly cabins  and  furniture,  produced  a  hardy  veteran 
race,  who  planted  the  first  footsteps  of  society  and 
civilization,  in  the  immense  regions  of  the  west. 
Inured  to  hardihood,  bravery,  and  labour  from  their 
early  youth,  they  sustained  with  manly  fortitude  the 
fatigue  of  the  chase,  the  campaign  and  scout,  and 
with  strong  arms  "  turned  the  wilderness  into  fruitful 
fields,"  and  have  left  to  their  descendants  the  rich 
inheritance  of  an  immense  empire  blessed  with  peace 
and  wealth. 

I  well  recollect  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  a  tea-cup 
and  saucer,  and  tasted  coffee.  My  mother  died 
when  I  was  about  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  My 
father  then  sent  me  to  Maryland,  with  a  brother  of 
ni}'  grandfather,  Mr.  Alexander  Wells,  to  school. 

At  Colonel  Brown's,  in  the  Mountains,  at  Stony 
creek  glades,  I  for  the  first  time  saw  tame  geese,  and 
by  bantering  a  pet  gander,  I  got  a  severe  biting  by 
his  bill,  and  beating  by  his  wings.  I  wondered  very 
much  that  birds  so  large  and  strong  should  be  so 
much  tamer  than  the  wild  turkeys;  at  this  place, 
however,  all  was  right  excepting  the  large  birds 
which  they  called  geese.  The  cabin  and  its  furni- 
ture were  such  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  in 
the  backwoods,  as  my  country  was  then  called. 

At  Bedford  everything  was  changed.  The  tavern 
at  which  my  uncle  put  up,  was  a  stone  house, 
and  to  make  the  change  still  more  complete,  it 
was  plastered  in  the  inside,  both  as  tn  the  walls 
and  ceiling.  On  going  into  the  dining  room  I 
was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  appearance 
of  the  house.  I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  any 
house  in  the  world  which  was  not  built  of  logs ;  but 
here  I  looked  round  the  house  and  could  see  no  logs, 
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and  above  all  I  could  sec  no  joists ;  whether  such  a 
tiling  had  been  made  by  the  hands  of  man,  or  had 
grown  so  of  itself,  I  could  not  conjecture.  I  had  not 
the  courage  to  inquire  any  thing  about  it. 

When  supper  came  on,  "  my  confusion  was  worse 
coufounded."  A  little  cup  stood  in  a  bigger  one  with 
some  brownish  looking  stuff  in  it,  which  was  neith- 
er milk,  hominy,  nor  broth :  what  to  do  with  these 
cups  and  the  little  spoon  belonging  to  them,  I  could 
not  tell ;  and  I  was  afraid  to  ask  any  thing  concern- 
ing the  use  of  them. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  war,  and  the  company  were 
giving  accounts  of  catching,  whipping  and  hanging 
the  tories.  The  worii  jail  frequently  occurred;  this 
word  I  had  never  heard  before ;  but  I  soon  discover- 
ed, and  was  much  terrified  at  its  meaning,  and  sup- 
posed tliat  we  were  in  much  danger  of  the  fate  of 
the  tories ;  for  I  thought,  as  we  had  come  from  the 
backwoods,  it  was  altogether  likely  that  we  must  be 
tories  too.  For  fear  of  being  discovered  I  durst  not 
utter  a  single  word.  I  therefore  watched  attentively 
to  see  what  the  big  folks  would  do  with  their  litde 
cups  and  spoons.  I  imitated  them,  and  found  the 
taste  of  the  coflee  nauseous  beyond  any  thing  I  ever 
had  tasted  in  my  life.  I  continued  to  drink,  as  the 
rest  of  the  company  did,  with  the  tears  streaming 
from  my  eyes,  but  when  it  was  to  end  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  know,  as  the  little  cups  were  filled  immediately 
after  being  emptied.  This  circumstance  distressed 
me  very  much,  as  I  durst  not  say  I  had  enough. 
Looking  attentively  at  the  grown  persons,  I  saw  one 
man  turn  his  little  cup  bottom  upwards  and  put  his 
litde  spoon  across  it.  I  observed  that  after  this  his 
cup  was  not  filled  again  ;  I  followed  his  example, 
and  to  my  great  satisfaction,  the  result  as  to  niv  cup 
was  the  same. 

The  introduction  of  delft  ware  was  considered  by 
many  of  the  backwoods  people  as  a  culpable  innova- 
tion. It  was  too  easily  broken,  and  the  plates  of 
that  ware  dulled  their  scalping  and  clasp  knives  ;  tea 
ware  was  too  small  for  men ;  they  might  do  for  wo- 
men and  children.  Tea  and  coffee  were  only  slops, 
which  in  the  adage  of  the  day  "did  not  stick  by 
the  ribs."  The  idea  was  they  were  designed  only 
for  people  of  quality,  who  do  not  labour,  or  the  sick. 
A  genuine  backwoodsman  would  have  thought  him- 
self disgraced  by  showing  a  fondness  for  those  slops. 
Indeed  many  of  them  have,  to  this  day,  very  little 
respect  for  them. — Doddridge's  Notes. 


SUMMER  WIND. 


It  is  a  siilirv  day ;  the  sun  has  drank 
The  dew  that  lay  upon  the  morninrr  grass; 
Thpre  is  no  rusllino-  in  the  lofly  elm 
That  canopies  my  dwelHiig,  and  its  shade 
Scarce  cools  me.     All  is  silent  save  the  faint 
And  interrupted  murmur  of  the  bee, 
.Settling  on  the  sick  flowers,  and  then  again 
Instantly  on  the  wing.     The  plants  nroiind 
feel  the  loo  potent  fervors;  the  tall  maize 
Rolls  up  its  long  green  leaves;  the  clover  droops 
Its  tefider  foliatre,  and  declines  its  blooms. 
But  far  in  the  fierce  sunshine  tower  the  hills. 
With  all  their  tjrowth  of  woods,  silent  and  stern, 
As  if  the  scorchintr  heat  ami  dazzlint;  light 
Were  but  an  element  they  loved.     Bright  clouds, 
Motionless  pillars  of  the  brazen  heaven, — 
Their  bases  on  the  mountains — their  while  tops 
Shining  in  the  far  ether. — fire  the  air 


With  a  reflected  radiance,  and  make  turn 

The  gazer's  eye  away.     For  me,  I  lie 

Lanouldly  in  the  shade,  where  the  thick  turf. 

Yet  virgin  frnm  the  kisses  of  the  sun. 

Retains  some  freshness,  and  1  woo  the  wind 

'I'hat  still  delays  its  coming.     Why  so  slow. 

Gentle  and  voluble  spirit  of  the  air? 

O  come,  and  breathe  upon  the  fainting  earth 

Coolness  and  life.     Is  it  that  in  his  caves 

He  hears  me  1     See,  on  yonder  woody  ridge, 

The  pine  is  bending  his  proud  top,  and  now, 

Among  the  nearer  groves,  chestnut  and  oak 

Are  tossiiij  their  green  bounhs  about.     He  comes! 

Lo,  where  the  grassy  meadow  runs  in  waves! 

The  deep  distressful  silence  of  the  scene 

Breaks  up  with  mirigliiiir  of  unnumbered  sounds 

And  universal  motion.     He  is  come, 

Shaking  a  shower  of  blossoms  from  the  shrubs, 

And  bearing  on  their  fragrance  ;  and  he  brings 

Music  of  birds  and  rustling  of  young  boughs, 

And  sound  of  swaying  branches,  and  the  voice 

Of  distant  waterfalls.     All  the  green  herbs 

Are  stirrins  in  his  breath  ;  a  thousand  flowers 

By  the  road-side  and  the  borders  (jf  the  brook. 

Nod  gaily  to  each  other;  glossy  leaves 

Are  twinklinff  in  the  sun,  as  if  the  dew 

Were  on  them  yet;  and  silver  waters  break 

Into  small  waves,  and  sparkle  as  he  comes Brvant. 


THE  TWO  HOMES. 


Seest  thou  my  home  1     'Tis  where  yon  woods  are  wa- 
ving, 

In  their  dark  richness,  to  the  sunny  air; 
Where  yon  blue  stream,  a  thousand  flower-banks  laving. 

Leads  down  the  hill  a  vein  of  liglit — 'tis  there. 

'Mid  these  green  haunts  how  many  aspringlies  aleaming, 
Fringed  with  the  violet,  coloured  by  the  skies  ! — 

My  boyhood's  haunts,  through  days  of  summer,  dreaming, 
Under  young  leaves  that  shook  with  melodies. 

My  home — the  spirit  of  its  love  is  breathing 
In  every  wind  that  plays  across  my  track  ; 

From  its  white  walls,  the  very  tendrils,  wreathing, 
Seem,  with  soft  links,  to  draw  tlie  wanderer  back. 

There  am  I  loved  ! — there  prayed  for  !  There  my  mother 
Sits  by  the  hearth  with  meekly  thoughtful  eye  ! 

There  my  young  sisters  watch  to  <_rreet  their  brother — 
Soon  their  glad  footsteps  down  the  path  would  fly  ! 

There,  in  sweet  strains  of  kindred  music  blending, 
All  the  home  voices  meet  at  day's  decline  ; 

One  are  those  tones,  as  from  one  heart  ascending — 
There  laughs  my  home — Sad  stranger,  where  is  thine? 

Ask  thou  of  mine?     In  solemn  peace  'tis  lying, 
Far  o'er  the  deserts  and  the  tombs  away ; 

'Tis  where  I,  too,  am  loved  with  love  undying. 

And  fond  hearts  wait  my  step.     But  where  are  they? 

Ask  where  the  earth's  departed  have  their  dwelling. 
Ask  of  the  clouds,  the  stars,  the  trackless  air; 

I  know  it  not,  yet  trust  the  whisper  telling 

My  lonely  heart,  that  love  unchanged  is  there. 

And  what  is  home?  and  where  but  with  the  living? 

Happy  thou  art,  and  so  canst  gaze  on  thine  : 
My  spirit  feels,  but  in  its  weary  rovintr. 

That  with  the  dead — where'er  they  be — is  mine. 

Go  to  thy  home,  rejoicing  son  and  brother; 

Bear  in  fresh  gladness  to  the  housihold  scene : 
For  me,  too,  watch  the  sister  and  the  mother, 

I  will  believe — but  dark  seas  roll  between.       Anon. 
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INDIAN  ATTACK  IH'ON  WHEELING,  IN  1777. 

At  this  time  the  principal  fortifications  of  the 
Western  country,  if  even  they  might  well  be  termed 
such,  were  the  forts  at  Wheeling,  Redstone,  Point 
Pleasant,  and  Fort  Pitt,  all  in  Virginia.  The  three 
latter  were  manned  by  regular  state  garrisons,  but 
not  in  such  numbers  as  to  permit  detachments  of  any 
force  ;  the  former,  though  supplied  with  ammunition 
by  the  state,  was  otherwise  left  to  the  resources  of 
the  settlers.  In  addition  to  these  garrisons,  many 
blockhouses  or  stations  were  scattered  through  the 
country,  as  far  as  Boonsborough  and  Harrodsburgh, 
in  the  county  of  Kentuck)^  Often  these  forts  were 
resorted  to,  in  periods  of  alarm  alone  ;  while  the  fam- 
ilies would  risk  much  to  enjoy  independence  and  pri- 
vacy on  their  farms.  The  confinement  of  the  crowd- 
ed stations  was  so  perpetually  annoying,  that  many 
preferred  to  hazard  their  lives  rather  than  endure 
their  constant  vexations. 

Among  the  disastrous  visitations  of  the  savages, 
so  common  to  the  times,  the  attack  upon  Wheeling  in 
the  fall  of  1777,  is  marked  by  more  than  usual  suf- 
ferings. 

In  August,  Gen.  Hand,  commanding  for  Virginia, 
at  Fort  Pitt,  was  informed  by  some  friendly  Indians 
from  the  Moravian  towns  on  the  Muskingum,  that  a 
large  body  of  warriours,  too  formidable  to  be  opposed 
in  open  battle,  had  arrived  at  their  towns,  on  a  war 
party  against  the  Americans.  Favoured  by  this 
friendly  warning,  the  inhabitants  on  the  Ohio  gener- 
ally repaired  to  their  block  houses  ;  or  withdrew  to 
the  interiour  parts  of  Virginia,  more  remote  from  such 
barbarous  dangers.  Wheeling  had  most  rapidly 
gathered  a  flourishing  settlement  of  twenty  or  thirty 
houses,  under  the  protection  of  its  fort  and  the  ener- 
gy of  the  Zanes.  Relying  upon  the  scouts,  who  were 
constantly  kept  abroad,  and  the  power  of  retiring  in- 
to the  fort,  whenever  danger  should  press  them,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  place  put  off  iheir  retreat  into  their 
fortifications,  until  the  enemy  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  them. 

On  the  night  of  the  first  of  September,  1777,  Capt. 
Ogal  returned  with  twelve  men,  who  had  been  on 
a  scouting  party,  and  brought  information  that  no 
enemy  was  upon  the  border ;  but,  as  if  to  mock 
the  most  prudent  precautions  of  our  countrymen,  a 
body  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  painted  war- 
riours burst  that  night  into  the  settlement,  headed  by 
the  degenerate  Simon  Girty.*  Seeing  several  lights 
in  the  fort,  the  enemy,  with  their  characteristick  wa- 
riness, thought  they  could  effect  more,  bv  lying  in 
wait  for  the  whites,  than  by  an  open  attack  upon 
them.  The  Indians  then  arranged  themselves  in 
two  lines,  at  some  distance  apart,  extending  from  the 
river  across  the  point  between  it  and  the  creek,  below 
the  present  town.  This  point  seems  to  have  been 
covered  with  Indian  corn,  itself  in  that  soil  a  most 
luxuriant  crop,  and  well  fitted  for  concealing  an  ene- 
my. In  the  middle  of  the  field,  between  the  am- 
bushed lines,  near  a  road  which  led  from  the  fort 
into  the  field,  six  Indians  were  placed  as  a  decoy. 


•  This  man  and  his  brother,  are  represented  to  have  joined 
the  Indians  and  British,  owin^  to  a  disgust  at  being  passed  over 
ill  some  military  prowess  in  Pennsylvania.  The  information  is 
not  very  autlientick  as  to  the  causes  of  the  abandonment  of  his 
native  countrymen ;  but  the  ferocity  of  Simon,  his  excesses, 
beyond  even  Indian  barbarity,  were  signalized  from  Wheeling 
to  the  Blue  Licks. 


The  scheme  was  too  successful,  as  indeed  such 
ambuscades  have  ever  been,  in  the  conflicts  of  Indi- 
ans with  their  civilized  antagonists  ;  not  a  little  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  tacticks  employed  against  the 
children  of  the  forest.  Indeed,  the  "facility  of  artful 
concealment  possessed  by  the  Indians,  and  directed 
by  their  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  ground,  almost 
bids  the  arts  of  civilization  defiance,  without  the  most 
daring  and  powerful  reconnoitring. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second,  quite  early,  two  men 
went  into  the  field  for  some  horses  ;  passed  the  front 
line  next  to  the  town,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  decoy 
guard.  The  white  men  now  set  out  to  run  back, 
when  one  was  immediately  shot  down  ;  the  other 
was  allowed  to  escape  as  bait  for  the  trap,  and  to 
bring  on  a  pursuit.  This  was  instantly  adopted  by 
Captain  Mason,  at  the  head  of  fourteen  men,  sup- 
posing there  were  but  six  Indians,  as  seen  by  the 
fugitive.  The  party  took  the  route  indicated  to 
them,  until  they  likewise  had  got  enclosed  between 
the  fatal  lines,  which  they  perceived  too  late.  At- 
tempting an  escape,  the  men  were  instantly  cut  to 
pieces  with  tomahawks.  The  captain  and  a  ser- 
geant attempted  to  ascend  the  hill  toward  the  fort, 
ftdlowed  by  the  enemy.  The  sergeant  was  so  se- 
verely wounded  as  to  compel  him  to  drop  and  sub- 
mit to  his  fate  ;  and  as  his  captain  was  passing,  in 
a  crippled  condition,  the  wounded  man  handed  him 
his  gun.  Mason  could  flee  but  little  farther  ;  yet 
after  killing  one  of  his  pursuers,  who  had  followed 
him  close,  he  pushed  another  down  the  descending 
ground,  while  the  uplifted  tomahawk  fell  at  his  feet. 
The  captain  concealed  himself  by  the  side  of  a  large 
log,  until  the  Indians  abandoned  the  siege.  The 
screams  of  Mason's  men  brought  Captain  Ogal  with 
twelve  more  men  to  their  assistance.  Still  un- 
warned by  their  unfortunate  fate,  this  party,  as  if 
led  by  some  fascination,  fell  into  the  same  snare 
with  their  unhappy  predecessors.  The  captain 
alone  happened  to  be  left  out  of  the  Indian  circle 
that  closed  upon  his  men  and  destroyed  them  :  he 
threw  himself  into  a  bunch  of  briers,  and  thus  esca- 
ped the  fate  that  befell  his  lollowcrs.  Thus,  of  twen- 
ty-six men,  in  a  thin  population,  when  white  men 
were  less  numerous  than  red  ones,  only  three  es- 
caped with  their  lives,  and  of  these,  two  were  se- 
verely wounded. 

While  this  tragedy  was  performing  just  below  the 
town,  the  inhabitants  were  removing  themselves  and 
their  valuables  into  Wheeling  fort.  The  attack  had 
begun  about  daylight,  and  the  enemy  appeared  in 
full  force  before  the  fort  by  sunrise,  just  as  the  gates 
of  the  fort  were  shut.  The  hurry,  the  distress  and 
confusion  of  such  a  scene,  can  scarcely  be  conceiv- 
ed, and  certainly  not  described. 

Before  the  assault  was  made,  the  renegade,  Girty, 
addressed  the  people  of  the  fort  from  a  window  of 
one  of  the  houses  in  the  town,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  accept  the  protection  of  the  British.  He 
expatiated  upon  the  number  and  ferocity  of  his  In- 
dian force,  and  read  the  proclamation  of  Gov.  Ham- 
ilton of  Detroit,  offering  safety  to  all  who  would 
abandon  the  rebellious  colonies  and  join  the  British. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  persisted  in  their  obstin- 
acy and  fired  one  gun  in  their  defence,  Girty  threat- 
ened the  inhabitants  with  all  the  extremities  of  sav- 
age cruelty.  He  gave  the  garrison  fifteen  minutes 
to  deliberate  upon  his  proposals.     Short  as  the  time 
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was,  it  was  more  than  this  gallant  body  of  men  re- 
quired, though  it  was  but  thirty-three  in  number, 
opposed  to  hundreds  of  Indians.  Col.  Zane  replied 
to  the  summons  in  the  following  terms  : — "  We 
have  ciinsulleil  our  wives  and  children,  and  they  are 
all  resolved  lo  perish  sooner  than  place  themselves 
Under  the  protection  of  a  savage  army  with  you  at 
its  head  ;  or  to  abjure  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of 
the  colonies." 

Girty  still  persisted  in  urging  his  insidious  pro- 
posals and  diabolical  threats,  until  a  shot  drove  him 
from  his  parleying  .station.  The  assault  now  began 
in  deep  and  dreadful  earnest,  and  raged  with  every 
possible  violence  on  both  sides,  for  three-and-twenty 
hours.  'I'his  was  no  stniggle  for  the  mere  honours 
of  war  ;  it  was  a  contest  for  life  and  safety  from 
savage  torments  ;  it  was  a  battle  for  the  scalps  and 
lives  of  women  and  children.  Thus  nerved,  who 
that  were  men,  would  not  have  fought  ?  The  brave 
garrison  did  its  duty  against  their  barbarian  foes  ; 
till  despairing  of  capturing  the  fort,  and  apprehen- 
sive of  a  reinforcement,  the  Indians  retired;  burning 
all  the  houses  of  the  town,  and  slaughtering  all  the 
cattle,  hogs,  and  horses,  ihey  could  find  about  the 
fort.  By  these  hostilities,  the  people  were  left  in  a 
condition  little  less  distressful,  than  if  they  had  fall- 
en victims  to  the  Indians.  Life  and  hope  made  the 
only  difference  ;  for  their  provisions,  their  clothing 
and  their  bedding,  had  generally  perished  in  the 
ashes  of  their  houses.  So  hurried  had  been  the 
retreat,  that  many  escaped  in  the  apparel  of  the 
night  alone.  It  was  indeed  a  desolate  scene  ;  yet 
well  and  nobly  endured  for  the  bustling  commerce 
and  ingenious  arts,  which  have  raised  the  modern 
town  of  Wheeling  to  its  present  high  prosperity  in 
western  Virginia. 

The  failure  of  this  siege  is  to  be  added  to  the  nu- 
merous instances  in  the  history  of  the  western  coun- 
try, of  the  superiority  of  a  .slight  fortification  of  logs  to 
all  the  military  arts  of  the  Indians.  It  almost  defies 
belief,  that  this  superiority  should  be  so  decisive,  as 
to  enable  thirty  odd  determined  men,  under  its  cov- 
er, successfully  to  defy  a  numerical  difl'erence  of 
more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  choice  and  exas- 
perated warriours. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  informa- 
tion was  conveyed  to  some  neighbouring  forts  of  the 
attack;  and  exertions  were  immediately  made  among 
the  generous  and  gallant  siiirits  of  the  times,  to  re- 
lieve the  beleaguered  Wheeling  fort.  Open  battle  was 
not  within  the  power  of  the  sparse  and  scanty  pop- 
ulation ;  but  Col.  Andrew  Swearingen  set  off  with 
fourteen  men,  (to  the  no  little  dread  of  those  he  left 
behind,  lor  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
bold  detachment,)  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  him- 
self into  the  besieged  place.  The  party  descended 
the  river  in  a  large  canoe,  paddling  all  night  ;  but 
owing  to  a  heavy  fog,  they  were  much  impeded  on 
the  way.  At  length,  fearing  they  might  pass  the 
town  in  the  night,  they  suffered  the  canoe  to  float 
down  the  stream,  till  they  descried  the  light  of  the 
burning  houses  of  Wheeling.  They  now  apprehend- 
ed that  the  fori,  as  well  as  the  town,  miwht  have 
been  destroyed.  To  ascertain  the  condition  of  things. 
Col.  Swearingen,  Capt.  Beldenback,  and  William 
Bashears,  landed  above  the  fort,  and  safely  reached 
it.  S'iU  apprehending  that  the  enemy  might  be  ly- 
ing in  wait,  a  view  was  cautiously  taken  in  a  circu- 


itous manner,  and  finding  tnat  the  enemy  had  in 
reality  departed,  the  ofTicers  rejoined  their  compan 
ions  at  the  river,  and  the  whole  repaired  tn  the  fort. 
But  after  such  destructive  surprises  as  the  garrison 
had  experienced,  it  required  the  best  concerted 
means  to  renonnoitre  the  whole  ground.  For  this 
purpose,  two  active  men  were  directed  to  go  out  of 
the  fort  with  apparent  carelessness,  but  real  cauti(m, 
and  I'xamine  the  cornfield  adjacent  to  the  pallisades 
of  the  fort.  Finding  no  appearance  of  an  enemy 
remaining,  Col.  Zane,  with  a  party  of  twenty  men, 
completed  the  reconnoisance.  In  a  short  time,  Maj. 
McCullough  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  forty- 
five  men  ;  the  united  troops  then  ventured  to  survey 
the  field  of  slaughter  and  deslrurtion.  Here  there 
were  the  bodies  of  the  two  white  parlies,  cut  into 
pieces  with  the  tomahawk ;  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs, 
lay  weltering  about  ;  and  lastly,  the  habitations  of 
the  people  were  a  pile  of  ruins.  It  was  long  indeed, 
before  the  settlement  recovered  from  the  devastation 
of  this  siege.  A  vivid  and  natural  picture  of  such 
desolation  is  drawn  by  our  gifted  Cooper,  in  the 
description  of  the  fort  of  Heathcote  in  the  valley  of 
the  Wish-ton-wish.  Mann  Butler. 


ANCIENT  MEXICAN  COrTON  MANUFACTURE. 

The  cotton  manufacture  was  found  existing  in 
considerable  perfection  in  America,  in  the  discovery 
of  that  continent  by  the  Spaniards.  Cotton  formed 
the  principal  article  of  clothing  among  the  Mexi- 
cans, as  they  had  neither  wool,  hemp,  nor  silk  ;  nor 
did  they  use  the  flax  which  they  possessed  for  pur- 
poses of  clothing;  and  their  only  materials  for  ma- 
king cloth,  besides  cotton,  were  feathers,  the  wool 
of  rabbits  and  hares,  (known  in  commerce  as  coney's 
wool.)  and  the  fibrous  plant  called  the  maguei.  We 
are  informed  by  the  Abbe  Clavigero,  that  "of  cot- 
ton, the  Mexicans  made  large  webs,  and  as  delicate 
and  fine  as  those  of  Holland,  which  were  with  much 
reason  highly  esteemed  in  Europe.  They  wove 
their  cloths  in  different  figures  and  colours,  repre- 
senting different  animals  and  flowers.  Of  feathers 
interwoven  with  cotton  they  made  mantles  and  bed- 
curtains,  carpets,  and  other  things,  not  less  great 
than  beautiful.  With  cotton  also  they  interwove 
the  finest  hair  of  the  belly  of  rabbits  and  hares,  after 
having  made  and  spun  it  into  thread  ;  of  this  they 
made  most  beautiful  cloths,  and  in  particular  winter 
waistcoats  for  the  lords."  Among  the  presents  sent 
by  Cortes,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  to  Charles  V., 
were  "  cotton  mantles,  some  all  white,  others  mixed 
with  white  and  black,  or  red,  green,  yellow,  and 
blue  ;  waistcoats,  handkerchiefs,  counterpanes,  tap- 
estries, and  carpets  of  cotton;  and  the  colours  of 
the  cotton  were  extremely  fine,"  as  the  Mexicans 
had  both  indigo  and  cochineal  among  their  native 
dies.  They  also  used  cotton  in  making  a  species 
of  paper  ;  one  of  their  kinds  of  money  consisted  in 
small  cloths  and  cotton  ;  and  their  warriours  wore 
cuirases,  of  cotton,  covering  the  body  from  the  neck 

to  the  waist. 

Baine's  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufactures. 


The  skins  of  sheep  and  goats  were  very  early 
used  instead  of  paper.  The  finest  material  of  this 
sort  is  called  vellum. 
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THE  MISSISSIPPI. 
Extract  from  "The  Far  West." 

It  is  surely  no  misnomer  that  this  giant  stream 
has  been  stylfd  the  "  eifriial  river,"  the  "  terrible 
Mississip[)i  ;"*  for  we  may  tind  none  oilier  imbody- 
ing  so  many  elements  of  the  fearful  and  the  sublime. 
In  the  wild  rice-lakes  of  the  far  frozen  north,  atnid 
a  solitude  broken  only  by  the  shrill  clang  of  the 
myriad  water-fowls,  is  its  home.  Gushing  out  from 
its  fountains  clear  as  the  air-bell,  it  sparkles  over  the 
white  pebbly  sand-beds,  and,  breaking  over  the  beau- 
tiful falls  of  the  "  Laughing  Water,"!  H  takes  up  Us 
majehlick  march  to  the  distant  deep.  Rolling  onward 
through  the  shades  of  magnificent  forests,  and  hoary, 
castellated  cliU's,  and  beautiful  meadows,  its  volume 
is  swollen  as  it  advances,  until  it  receives  to  its  bo- 
som a  tributary,  a  rival,  a  conqueror,  which  has 
roamed  three  thousand  miles  for  the  meeting,  and  its 
original  features  are  lost  for  ever.  Its  beauty  is 
merged  in  sublimity  !  Pouring  along  in  its  deep  bed 
the  lie;iped-up  waters  of  streams  which  drain  the 
broadest  valley  on  the  globe  ;  sweeping  onward  in  a 
boiling  mass,  furicms,  turbid,  always  dangerous  ; 
tearing  away,  from  time  to  time,  its  deep  banks,  with 
their  giant  colonnades  of  living  verdure,  and  then, 
with  the  stern  despotism  of  a  conqueror,  flinging 
them  aside  again  ;  governed  by  no  principle  but  its 
own  lawless  will,  the  dark  majesty  of  its  features 
summons  up  an  emotion  of  the  sublime  whicli  defies 
contrast  or  parallel.  And  then,  when  we  think  of 
its  far,  lont-ly  course,  journeying  onward  in  proud, 
dread,  solitary  grandeur,  through  forests  dusk  with 
the  la|)se  of  centuries,  pouring  out  the  ice  and  snows 
of  arctick  lauds  through  every  temperature  of  clime, 
till  at  last  it  heaves  free  its  iniglity  bosom  beneath 
the  line,  we  are  forced  to  yield  up  ourselves  in  nn- 
conlroUed  admiration  of  its  gloomy  magnificence. 
And  Its  dark,  mysterious  history,  too  ;  those  fearful 
scenes  of  whicli  it  has  alone  been  the  witness  ;  the 
venerable  lombs  of  a  race  departed  which  shadow 
its  waters  ;  the  savage  tribes  that  yet  roam  its  forests  ; 
the  germes  of  civilization  expanding  upon  its  borders  ; 
and  the  deep  solitudes,  untrodden  by  man,  through 
which  it  rolls,  all  conspire  to  throng  the  fancy.  Ages 
on  ages  and  cycles  upon  cycles  have  rolled  away  ; 
wave  after  wave  has  swept  the  broad  fields  of  the 
Old  World  ;  a  hundred  generations  have  arisen 
from  the  cradle,  and  flourished  in  their  freshness, 
and,  like  autumn  leaflets,  have  withered  in  the  tomb  ; 
and  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemys,  the  Cesars  and 
the  califs,  have  thundered  over  the  nations  and 
passed  away ;  and  here,  amid  these  terrible  solitudes, 
in  the  stern  majesty  of  loneliness,  and  power,  and 
pride,  have  rolled  onward  these  deep  waters  to  their 
destiny  ! 

"  Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 

Yiiur  sirengih,  your  speed,  your  fury  and  your  joy  7 
God  1  let  the  torrents,  lilie  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer!" 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  stream  which  presents  a 
greater  variety  of  feature  than  the  Mississippi,  or 
phenomena  of  deeper  interest,  whether  we  regard 
the  soil,  produciions,  and  climate  of  its  valleys,  its 
individual  character  and  that  of  its  tributaries,  or  the 

•  A  name  of  Algonquin  origin — Missi  signifying  great,  and 
«e;ie,  a  river, 
t  Indian  name  for  the  "  Falls  of  St.  Anthony." 


outline  of  its  scenery  and  course.  Tho  confluents 
of  this  vast  stream  are  numerous,  and  each  one 
brings  a  tribute  of  the  soil  through  which  it  has  roam- 
ed. The  Missouri  pours  out  its  waters  heavily 
charged  with  the  marl  o(  the  llocky  mountains,  the 
saffron  sands  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  and  the  chalk  of 
the  White  river;  the  Oluo  holds  in  its  fioods  the 
vegetable  mould  of  the  Alleganies,  and  the  Arkan- 
sas and  Red  rivers  bring  in  the  deep-died  alluvion 
of  their  banks.  Each  tributary  mingles  the  spoils 
of  its  native  hills  with  the  general  flood.  And  yet, 
after  the  contributions  of  so  many  streams,  the  re- 
markable fact  is  observed  that  its  breadth  and  volume 
seem  rather  diminished  than  increased.  Above  the 
embouchure  of  the  Missouri,  filieen  hundred  miles 
from  the  Mexican  gulf,  it  is  broader  than  at  New 
Orleans,  with  scarce  one  tenth  of  its  water  ;  and  at 
the  foot  of  St.  Anthony's  Falls  iis  breadth  is  but  one 
third  less.  This  forms  a  striking  characteristick  of 
the  Western  rivers,  and  owes,  perhaps,  its  origin 
partially  to  the  turbid  character  of  iheir  waters  ;  as 
they  approach  their  outlet  they  augment  in  volume, 
and  depth,  and  impetuosiiy  of  current,  but  contract 
their  expanse.  None,  however,  exhibit  tlies*  fea- 
tures so  strikingly  as  the  grand  central  stream  ;  and 
while,  for  its  body  of  water,  it  is  the  narrowest 
stream  known,  it  is  charged  with  heavier  solu- 
tions and  has  broader  alluvions  than  any  other. 
The  depth  of  the  stream  is  constantly  varying. 
At  New  Orleans  it  exceeds  one  hundred  feet.  Its 
width  is  from  half  of  one  mile  to  two  miles  ;  the 
breadth  of  its  valley  from  six  miles  to  sixty  ;  the 
rapidity  of  its  current  from  two  miles  to  four ;  its 
mean  descent  six  inches  in  a  mile,  and  its  annual 
floods  vary  from  twelve  feet  to  sixty,  commencing 
in  March  and  ending  in  May.  Thus  much  for 
statisticks. 

Below  its  confluence  with  its  turbid  tributary,  (he 
Mississippi,ashas  been  observed,  is  no  longer  the  clear 
pure,  lim|nd  stream,  gushing  forth  from  the  wreathy 
snows  of  the  northwest;  but  it  whirls  along  against 
its  ragged  banks  a  resistless  volume  of  heavy,  sweep- 
ing floods,  and  its  aspect  of  placid  magnificence  is 
beheld  no  more.  The  turbid  torrent  heaves  onward, 
wavering  from  side  to  side  like  a  living  creature,  as 
if  to  overleap  its  bounds  ;  rolling  along  in  a  deep- 
cut  race-path,  through  a  vast  expanse  of  lowland 
meadow,  from  whose  exhauslless  mould  are  reared 
aloft  those  enormous  shafts  shrouded  in  the  fresh 
emerald  of  their  tasselled  parasites,  for  which  its 
alluvial  bottoms  are  so  famous.  And  yet  the  val- 
ley of  the  "  endless  river"  cannot  be  deemed  heav- 
ily timbered  when  contrasted  with  the  forested  hills 
of  the  Ohio.  The  sycamore,  the  elm,  the  linden, 
the  cotton-wood,  the  cypress,  and  other  trees  (d  de- 
ciduous foilage,  may  attain  a  greater  diameter,  but 
ihe  huge  trunks  are  more  sparse  and  more  isolated 
in  recurrence. 

But  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  common  with  all  the  western  rivers, 
and  one  which  distinguishes  them  liom  those  which 
disembogue  their  waters  into  the  Atlantick,  is  the 
uniformity  of  its  meauderings.  The  river,  in  its  on- 
ward course,  makes  a  semicircular  sweep  almost 
with  the  precision  of  a  compass,  and  then  is  precip- 
itated diagonally  athwart  its  channel  to  a  curve  of 
equal  regularity  upon  the  opposite  shore.  The 
deepest  channel  and  most  rapid  current  is  said  to  exist 
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in  ihe  bend  ;  and  thus  the  stream  generally  infringes 
upon  the  hmd-side,  and  throws  up  a  sandbar  on  the 
shore  op[)iisite.  So  constantly  do  these  sinuosities 
rncur,  that  there  are  said  to  be  but  three  rnjches  of 
anv  exiei'.t  between  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and 
tfie  gulf,  and  so  uiiilorpn  that  tlie  boatmen  arid  Indians 
have  been  accuslomed  to  estimate  their  progress  bv 
the  number  of  bends  rather  than  by  the  number  of 
miles.  One  of  the  sweeps  of  the  Missouri  is  said 
to  include  a  distance  of  forty  miles  in  its  curve,  and 
a  circuit  of  half  that  distance  is  not  uncommon. 
Sometimes  a  "  cul-off"  in  the  parlance  of  the  water- 
men, is  produced  at  these  bends,  where  the  siream, 
in  its  headlong  course,  has  burst  thnuigh  the  narrow 
neck  of  liie  peninsula,  ar<nind  which  it  once  circled. 
At  a  point  called  the  "  Grand  Cul-utT,"  steamers 
now  pass  through  an  isthmus  of  less  than  one  mile, 
where  formerly  was  recpiired  a  circuit  of  twenty. 
The  current,  in  its  more  furious  stages,  often  tears 
up  islands  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  removes  sand- 
bars and  points,  and  sweeps  off  whole  acres  of  alhi- 
vioii  wilh  their  Kuperinciimbent  forests.  In  the  sea- 
son of  flood  tlie  selllers,  in  their  log-cabins  along  the 
banks,  are  often  startled  from  their  sleep  by  the  deep, 
sullen  crash  of  a  "laud-slip,"  as  such  removals  are 
called. 

The  scenerv  of  Mississippi,  below  its  confluence 
wilh  the  Missouri,  is,  as  has  been  remarked,  too 
sublime  for  beauty  ;  and  yet  tliere  is  not  a  little  of 
the  picturesque  in  the  views  which  meet  the  e3"e 
along  the  banks.  Towns  and  settlements  of  greater 
or  less  extent  appear  at  freH]uent  intervals  ;  and  tiieii 
the  lowly  log-hut  of  the  pioneer  is  not  to  be  passed 
without  initice,  stamling  beneath  the  tall,  branchless 
columns  of  the  girdled  lorest-lrees,  with  its  luxuriant 
maize-tields  sweeping  away  in  the  rear.  One  of 
ihese  humble  habitations  of  the  wilderness  we  reach- 
ed, I  remember,  one  evening  near  twilight  ;  and 
while  our  boat  was  delayed  at  the  woodyard,  I  stroll- 
ed up  from  the  shore  to  the  gateway,  and  entered 
easily  into  confabulation  with  a  pretty,  slatternly- 
lookiiig  female,  wilh  a  brood  of  mushroom,  fla.ven- 
haired  urchins  at  her  apron-string,  and  an  infant  at  the 
breast  very  quietly  receiving  his  supper.  On  inquiry 
1  learned  that  eighleen  3'ears  had  seen  the  good 
woman  a  denizen  of  the  wilderness  ;  that  all  the 
resjionsibilities  appertained  unto  herself,  and  that 
her  "  man"  was  proprietor  of  some  thousand  acres 
of  bvttom  in  the  vicinity.  iSubsequently  1  was  in- 
formed that  the  worthy  woodcutter  could  be  valued 
at  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  !  yet,  en  vcrilr, 
reader  mine,  I  do  asseverate  that  my  latent  sympa- 
thies were  not  slightly  roused  at  the  first  introduc- 
tion, because  of  the  seeming  poverty  of  the  dirty 
cabin  and  ils  dirtier  mistress  ! 


ANCIENT  MOUNDS  ON  THE  AMERICAN  BOTTOM, 
ILLINOIS. 
•  «  *  *  *  py^  jj^g  gfsf  ji[„g  J  found  myself 
upon  the  celebrated  "  American  Bottom,"  a  tract  of 
country  which,  for  fertility  and  depth  of  soil,  is  per- 
haps unsurpassed  in  the  world.  A  fine  road  of  baked 
loam  extended  along  my  route.  Crossing  Cahokia 
creek,  which  cuts  its  deep  bed  diagonally  through 
the  bottom  from  the  blufis  some  six  miles  distant, 
and  threading  a  grove  of  the  beauiiful  pecan,  with  its 
long  trailing  boughs  and  delicate  leaves,  my  path 


was  soon  winding  gracefully  away  among  those 
venerable  monuments  of  a  race  now  passed  from 
the  earth.  The  eye  is  struck  at  first  by  the  number 
of  those  eminences,  as  well  as  by  their  symmetry 
of  form  and  regularity  of  outline  ;  and  the  most  fa- 
miliar resemblance  suggested  is  that  of  gigantick 
hay-ricks  sprinkled  over  the  uniform  surface  of  the 
prairie  on  everyside.  As  you  advance,  however, 
into  the  plain,  leaving  the  range  of  mounds  upon  the 
left,  something  of  arrangement  is  detected  in  their 
relative  posiiion  ;  and  a  design  too  palpable  is  be- 
trayed to  mistake  them  for  the  handiwork  of  nature. 
Upward  of  one  hundred  of  these  mounds,  it  is  stated, 
may  be  enumeraled  within  seven  miles  of  St.  Louis, 
their  altitude  varying  from  ten  to  sixty  feet,  wilh  a 
circumference  at  the  base  of  about  as  many  yards. 
One  of  these,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  first  collec- 
tion, is  remarked  as  considerably  larger  than  those 
around,  and  from  its  summit  is  commanded  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  scene.  The  group  embraces, 
perhaps,  fifty  tumuli,  sweeping  ofl"  from  opposite  the 
city  to  the  northeast,  in  form  of  a  crescent,  parallel 
to  the  river,  and  at  a  distance  from  it  of  about  one 
mile  :  they  extend  about  the  same  distance,  and  a 
belt  of  forest  alone  obstructs  their  view  from  the  city. 
When  this  is  removed,  and  the  prairie  is  under  cul- 
tivation, the  scene  laid  open  must  be  beauiiful.  The 
outline  of  the  mounds  is  ordinarily  that  of  a  grace- 
fully-rounded cone  of  varying  di^cliviiy,  th(Uigh  often 
the  form  is  obhmg,  approaching  the  rectangle  or 
ellijisc.  In  some  instances  they  are  perfectly  square, 
with  a  level  area  upon  the  summit  sullicient  for  a 
dwelling  and  the  necessary  purlieus.  Most  of  them 
are  clothed  with  dense  thickets  and  the  coarse  grass 
of  the  bottom;  while  bete  and  there  stands  out  an 
aged  oak,  rooted  in  the  mould,  tossing  its  green 
head  proudly  to  the  breeze,  ils  rough  bark  shaggy 
with  moss,  and  the  pensile  parasite  flaunting  from 
its  branches.  Some  few  of  the  tumuli,  however,  are 
quite  naked,  and  present  a  rounded,  beautiful  surf.ice 
from  the  surrounding  plain.  At  this  point,  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  river-bank,  c(nnmencln>;  with  the 
first  group  of  mounds,  extends  the  railroad  across 
the  bottom  to  the  blufl's.  The  expense  of  ihis  work 
was  considerable.  It  crosses  a  lake,  into  the  bed  of 
which  piles  were  forced  a  depth  of  ninely  feet  be- 
fore a  foundation  for  the  tracts  sufficiently  firm  could 
be  obtained.  Coal  is  transported  to  St.  l,ouis  upon 
ibis  railway  direct  from  the  mines;  and  the  bene' 
ficial  effects  to  be  anticipated  from  it  in  other  respects 
are  very  great.  A  tov\-n  called  Pittshurgh  has  been 
laid  out  at  the  foot  of  the  coal  blufl's. 

Leaving  ihe  first  collection  of  lumuli,  the  road 
wound  away  smooth  and  uniform  through  the  level 
prairie,  wilh  here  and  there  upon  the  left  a  slight 
elevation  from  its  low  surface,  seeming  a  continua- 
tion of  the  group  behind,  or  a  link  of  union  to  those 
yet  before.  It  was  a  sweet  .afternoon  ;  the  atmo- 
sphere was  still  and  calm,  and  summer's  golden  haze 
was  sleeping  magnificently  on  the  far-ofl' blufTs.  At 
intervals  ihe  soft  breath  of  the  "sweet  south"  came 
dancing  over  the  tall,  glossy  herbage,  and  the  many- 
hued  prairie-flowers  flashed  gayly  in  the  sun-light. 
There  was  the  helwtrope,  in  all  its  gaudy  but  mag- 
nificent forms;  there  tlie  deep  cerulean  of  the  frin- 
ged griitiana,  delicate  as  an  iris  ;  there  the  mellow 
gorgeousness  of  the  solidago,  in  some  spots  along 
the  pathway,   spreading  out  itself,  as  it  were,  into 
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i  perfect  "  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold ,"  and  the 
bahny  fragrance  of  the  aromatick  wild  thyme  or  the 
buruamoi,  scattered  in  rich  profusion  over  tlie  plain, 
floated  over  all.  Small  coveys  of  the  prairie-lowl, 
tetrau  prateusis,  a  tine  species  ot  grou:>e,  the  ungainly 
form  iif  the  partridge,  or  that  of  the  tlinid  little 
hare,  would  appear  lor  a  moment  in  the  dusty-road, 
and,  on  my  nearer  approach,  away  they  hurriedly 
scudded  beneath  the  Iriendly  covert  of  the  briglit- 
leaved  sumach  or  the  thickets  of  the  rosebush.  Ex- 
tensive groves  of  the  wild  plum  and  the  crab-apple, 
bending  beneath  the  profusion  of  clustering  fruitage, 
succeeded  each  other  for  miles  along  the  path  as  I 
rode  onward;  now  extending  in  continuous  thickets, 
and  then  swelling  up  hke  green  islets  from  the  sur- 
face of  tlie  plain,  their  cool  recesses  allording  a  re- 
freshing shade  for  the  numerous  herds.  The  rude 
farmhouse,  too,  with  its  ruder  outbuildings,  hall  buried 
in  the  dark  lu.\urlance  nf  its  maize-helds,  from  tune 
to  time  was  seen  along  the  route. 

After  a  delightful  drive  of  half  an  hour  the  second 
group  of  eminences,  known  as  the  "  Cantine 
Mounds,"  appeared  upon  the  prairie  at  a  distance 
of  three  or  lour  miles,  the  celebrated  "  Monk  Hill," 
largest  monument  of  the  kind  yet  discovered  in 
North  America,  heaving  up  its  giant,  forest-clothed 
form  in  the  midst.  What  are  the  reflections  to  which 
this  stupendous  earth-heap  gives  birth  ?  What  the 
associations  which  throng  the  excited  fancy  ?  What 
a  held  for  conjecture!  What  a  boundless  range  for 
the  workings  of  imagination!  What  eye  can  view 
this  venerable  monument  of  the  past,  this  mighty 
landmark  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  this  gray  chronicler 
of  hoary  centuries,  and  turn  away  uninterested  ! 

As  it  is  first  beheld,  surrounded  by  the  lesser 
heaps,  it  is  mistaken  by  the  traveller  for  an  elevation 
of  natural  origin  :  as  he  draws  nigh,  and  at  length 
stands  at  the  base,  its  stupendous  magnitude,  its 
lofty  summit,  towering  above  his  head  and  throwing 
its  broad  shadow  far  across  the  meadow  ;  its  slopes, 
ploughed  with  yawning  ravines  by  the  torrents  of 
centuries  descending  to  the  plain  ;  its  surface  and 
declivities  perforated  by  the  habitations  of  burrow- 
ing animals,  and  carpeted  with  tangled  thickets  ;  the 
vast  size  of  the  aged  oaks  rearing  themselves  from 
its  soil  ;  and,  finally,  the  farmhouse,  with  its  various 
structures,  its  garden,  and  orchard,  and  tuelt  lisiiig 
upon  the  broad  area  of  the  summit,  and  the  carriage 
pathway  winding  up  from  the  base,  all  confirm  his 
impression  that  no  hand  but  that  of  the  Mightiest 
could  have  reared  the  enormous  mass.  At  that  mo- 
rnenl,  should  he  be  assured  that  this  vast  earth-heap 
was  of  origin  demonstrably  artificial,  he  would  smile  ; 
but  credulity  the  most  sanguine  would  fail  to  credit 
the  assertion.  But  when,  with  jealous  eye,  slowly 
and  cautiously,  and  with  measured  footsteps,  he  has 
circled  its  base;  when  he  has  surveyed  its  slopes 
and  declivities  from  every  position,  and  has  remarked 
the  peculiar  uniformity  of  its  structure  and  the 
mathematical  exactitude  of  its  outline  ;  when  he 
has  ascended  to  its  summit,  and  looked  round  upon 
the  piles  of  a  similar  character  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded ;  when  he  has  taken  into  consideration  its 
situation  upon  a  river-bottom  of  nature  decidedly 
diluvial,  and,  of  consequence,  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  natural  origin  of  such  elevaiions  ;  when 
he  has  examined  the  soil  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  has  discovered  it  to  be  uniformly,  throughout 


the  entire  mass,  of  the  same  mellow  and  friable  spe- 
cies as  that  of  the  prairie  at  its  base  ;  and  when  he 
has  listened  with  scruuny  to  the  facts  which  an  ex- 
amination of  its  depths  has  thrown  to  light  of  its 
nature  and  its  contents,  he  is  compelled,  however 
reluctantly,  yet  without  a  doubt,  to  declare  that  the 
gigantick  pile  is  incontestably  the  \vorkma.\ship  of 
man's  hand.  But,  with  such  an  admission,  what  is 
the  crowd  of  reflections  which  throng  and  startle 
the  mind  ?  What  a  series  of  unanswerable  inquiries 
succeed!  When  was  this  stujiendous  earth-heap 
reared  up  from  the  plain  ?  By  what  race  of  beings 
was  the  vast  uiideriakiiig  accomplished  ?  What  was 
its  purpose  1  What  changes  in  its  form  and  magni- 
tude have  taken  place?  What  vicissitudes  and  re- 
volutions have,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  rolled  like 
successive  waves  over  the  plains  at  its  base  !  As  we 
reflect,  we  anxiously  look  around  us  for  some  tradi- 
tion, some  time-stained  chronicle,  some  age-worn 
record,  even  the  faintest  and  most  unsatisfactory 
legend,  upon  which  to  repose  our  credulity,  and 
relieve  the  inquiring  solicitude  of  the  mind.  But 
our  research  is  hopeless.  The  present  race  of  ab- 
origines can  tell  nothing  of  these  tumuli.  To  them, 
as  to  us,  they  are  veiled  in  mystery.  Ages  since, 
long  ere  ihe  white-face  came,  while  this  fair  land 
was  yet  the  home  of  his  fathers,  the  simple  Indian 
stood  before  this  venerable  earth-heap,  and  gazed, 
and  wondered,  and  turned  away. 

But  ihere  is  another  reflection  which,  as  we  gaze 
upon  these  venerable  tombs,  addresses  itself  directly 
to  our  feelings,  and  bows  them  in  humbleness.  It 
is,  that  somi  otir  memory  and  that  of  our  own  gen- 
eration will,  like  that  of  other  limes  and  other  men, 
have  passed  away  ;  that  when  these  frail  tenements 
shall  have  been  laid  aside  to  nmulder,  the  remem- 
brance will  soon  follow  them  to  the  land  of  forget- 
fulness.  Ah,  if  there  be  an  object  in  all  the  wide 
universe  of  human  desires  fiir  which  the  heart  of 
man  yearns  with  an  intensity  of  craving  more  ago- 
nizing and  deathless  than  for  any  other,  itislhat  the 
memory  should  live  after  the  poor  body  is  dust.  It 
was  this  eternal  principle  of  our  nature  which  reared 
the  lonely  tombs  of  Egypt  amid  the  sands  and  bar- 
renness of  the  desert.  For  ages  untold  have  the 
massive  and  gloomy  pyramids  looked  down  upon  the 
floods  of  the  Nile,  and  generation  after  generation 
has  passed  away  ;  yet  tlieir  very  existence  still  re- 
mains a  mystery,  and  their  origin  points  down  our 
inquiry  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  human  ken.  into  the 
boilinjj  mists,  the  "  tlie  wide  involvins  shades" 
of  centuries  past.  And  yet  how  fondly  did  they 
I  who,  with  the  toil,  and  blood,  and  sweat,  and  misery 
of  ages,  upreared  these  stupendous  piles,  anticipate 
an  immortality  for  their  name  which,  like  the  efl'ul- 
gence  of  a  gidden  eternity,  should  for  ever  linger 
around  their  summits  !  So  was  it  with  the  ancient 
tomb-builders  of  tliis  New  W'orld ;  so  has  it  been 
with  man  in  every  stage  of  his  existence,  from  the 
hour  that  the  giant  Babel  first  reared  its  dusky  walls 
from  the  plains  of  Shinar  down  to  the  era  of  the 
present  generation.  And  yet  bow  hopeless,  desper- 
ately, eternally  hopeless  are  such  aspirations  of  the 
children  of  men  !  As  nations  or  as  individuals,  our 
memory  we  can  never  embalm  !  A  few,  indeed, 
may  retain  their  forhirn  relick  within  the  sancUiary 
of  hearts  which  loved  us  while  with  them,  and  that 
with  a  tenderness  stronger  than  death  I    but,   with 
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the  great  mass  of  mankind,  our  absence  can  be  no- 
ticed only  for  a  day  ;  and  then  the  ranks  close  up, 
and  a  gravestone  tells  the  passing  stranger  that  we 
lived  and  died  :  a  few  years — the  finger  of  time  has 
been  busy  wilh  the  inscription,  and  we  are  as  if  we 
had  never  been.     If,  then,  it  must  be  even  so, 

"  O,  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmed  and  pure 
in  living  virtue;  that,  when  both  must  sever, 
Alihuuiih  currupl-ion  inav  our  frame  consume, 
The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom." 

The  antiquity  of  "  Monk  Mound"  is  a  circum- 
stance which  fails  not  to  arrest  the  attention  of  every 
visiter.  That  centuries  have  elapsed  .since  this  vast 
pile  of  earth  was  he.iped  up  from  the  plain,  no  one 
can  doubt :  every  circumstance,  even  the  most  minute 
and  inconsiderable,  confirm  an  idea  which  the  ven- 
erable oaks  upon  its  soil  conclusively  demonstrate. 
With  this  premise  admitted,  consider  for  a,  moment 
the  destructive  eflects  of  the  elements  even  for  a 
limited  peritid  upon  the  works  of  our  race.  Little 
more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  war 
of  our  revolution  ;  bill  where  are  the  fortifications, 
and  |)arapi-ls,  and  military  defences  then  thrown  up? 
The  earthy  ramparts  of  Duiiker's  Hill  were  nearly 
obliterated  long  ago  by  the  levelling  finger  of  time, 
and  scarce  a  vestige  now  remains  to  assist  in  tracing 
out  the  line  of  defence.  The  same  is  true  willi  these 
works  all  over  the  country  ;  and  even  those  of  the 
last  war — those  at  Baltimore,  for  e.'cample — are  van- 
ishing as  fast  as  the  elements  can  melt  them  away. 
Reflect,  then,  that  this  vast  earth-heap  of  which  I 
am  writing  is  composed  of  a  soil  far  more  yielding 
in  its  iiature  than  they  ;  that  its  superfices  are  by  no 
means  compact  ;  and  then  conceive,  if  you  can,  its 
stupendous  cliaracter  before  it  had  bided  the  rains, 
and  snows,  and  storm-winds  of  centuries,  and  before 
the  sweeping  floods  of  the  "  Father  of  Waters"  had 
ever  circled  its  base.  Our  thouohts  are  carried 
back  by  the  reflection  to  the  era  of  classick  fiction, 
and  we  alnnist  fancy  another  war  of  the  Titans 
against  the  heavens — 

*'Conati  imponere  Pelio  Ossam — 
—  atquc  Ossae  froiiciosuni  involvere  Olympum," 

if  a  qnotalioii  from  the  sweet  bard  ol  Manlna,  upon 
a  topick  like  the  present,  may  be  pardoned.  How 
large  an  army  of  labourers,  without  the  use  of  iron 
utensils,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  was  the 
case,  would  be  required  fur  scraping  up  from  the 
prairie's  surface  this  huge  pile  ;  and  how  many 
years  would  siillice  for  its  completion  ?  No  one  can 
doubt  that  the  broad  surface  of  the  American  Bot- 
tom, in  its  whole  length  and  breadth,  together  wilh 
all  the  iieigbboiiriiig  region  on  either  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  once  swarmed  wilh  living  men  and  ani- 
mals, even  as  does  now  the  depths  of  its  soil  with 
their  remains.  'I'he  collection  of  mounds  which  I 
have  been  aitempling  to  describe  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate two  extensive  cities  within  the  extent  of  five 
miles  ;  and  other  groups  of  the  same  character  may 
be  seen  upon  a  lower  section  of  the  bottom,  to  say 
nolbing  of  those  within  the  more  immediate  vicinity 
of  St.  Louis.  The  design  of  these  mounds,  as  has 
been  before  staled,  was  varitnis,  undoubtedly  ;  many 
were  sepiilibres,  some  Ibrtifications,  some  watch- 
towers  or  \i(lettes,  and  some  of  the  larger  class, 
among  which  we  would  place  Monk  Hill,  were  prob- 
ably devoted  to  the  ceremonies  of  religion. 


Tne  number  of  the  earth-heaps  known  as  tho 
Cantine  Mounds  is  about  fifty,  small  and  great. 
They  lie  very  irregularly  along  the  southern  and  eas- 
tern bank  of  Cahokia  creek,  occupying  an  area  of 
some  miles  in  circuit.  They  are  of  every  form  and 
every  size,  from  the  mere  molehill,  perceptible  only 
by  a  deeper  shade  in  the  herbage,  to  the  gigantick 
Monk  Mound,  of  which  I  have  already  said  so  much. 
This  vast  heap  stands  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  creek,  and  the  slope  which  faces  it  is  very  pre- 
cipitous, and  clothed  wilh  aged  timber.  The  area 
of  the  base  is  about  six  hundred  yards  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  perpendicular  aliiliide  has  been  esti- 
mated at  from  ninety  to  upward  of  a  hundred  leet. 
The  form  is  that  of  a  rectangle,  lying  north  and 
south  ;  and  upon  the  latter  extremity,  which  com- 
mands a  view  down  the  boUoin,  is  spread  out  a  broad 
terrace,  or  rather  a  stejipe  to  ihe  main  body,  about 
twenty  feet  lower  than  the  summil,  extending  ibe 
whole  length  of  the  side,  and  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  breadth.  At  the  left  exlretuity  of  this 
terrace  winds  up  the  sloping  pathway  from  the  prai- 
rie to  the  summit  of  tlm  mound.  Formerly  this  road 
sloped  up  an  inclined  plane,  projecting  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  terrace,  ten  feet  in  breadth  and  twenty  in 
extent,  and  seemed  graded  for  that  purpose  at  the 
erection  of  the  mound.  This  declivity  yet  remains, 
but  now  forms  part  of  a  cornfield. 

The  view  from  the  soutliern  extremity  of  the 
mound,  which  is  free  from  trees  and  underbrush,  is 
extremely  beautiful.  Away  to  the  south  sweeps  off 
the  broad  river-boltom,  at  this  place  about  seven 
miles  in  width,  its  waving  surface  variegated  by  all 
the  magnificent  hues  of  the  summer  t'lora  of  the 
prairies.  At  intervals,  from  ihe  deep  herbage  is 
flung  back  the  flashing  sheen  of  a  silvery  lake  lo  ibe 
oblique  sunlight ;  while  dense  groves  of  ibe  crab- 
apple  and  other  indigenous  wild  fruits  are  sprinkled 
about  like  islets  in  the  verdant  sea.  To  the  left,  at 
a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  slrelches  away  the 
long  line  of  blufl's,  now  presenting  a  surface  naked 
and  rounded  by  groups  of  mounds,  and  now  wood- 
ed to  their  summits,  while  a  glimpse  at  limes  may 
be  caught  of  ihe  humble  farmhouses  at  their  base. 
On  the  right  meanders  the  Cauline  creek,  which 
gives  the  name  to  the  group  of  mounds,  betraying  at 
inlervais  its  bright  surface  ibrougli  the  hell  of  forest 
by  which  it  is  margined.  In  this  direction,  far  away 
in  blue  distance,  rising  through  ihe  mi.st  and  forest, 
may  be  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  spires  and  cupolas 
id'  the  city,  glancing  gavly  in  the  rich  summer  sun. 
The  base  of  the  mound  is  circled  upon  every  side 
by  lesser  elevations  of  every  form  and  at  varioiifi 
distances.  Of  these,  some  lie  in  the  heart  of  the 
extensive  maize-fields,  which  coiislilute  the  farm  of 
the  proprietor  of  ihe  principal  mound,  presenting  a 
beautiful  exhibition  of  lifiht  and  shade,  shnnided  as 
they  ar«!  in  the  dark,  twinkling  leaves.  The  most 
remarkable  are  two  standing  directly  opposite  the 
smithern  exlremily  of  ihe  principal  one,  at  a  distance 
of  some  hundred  yards,  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  and  which  never  fail  lo  arrest  the  eye.  There 
are  also  several  large  square  mounds  covered  with 
forest  along  the  maroin  of  ihe  creek  to  ihe  right,  and 
groups  are  caught  rising  from  the  declivities  of  tho 
distant  bliifls. 

Upon  the  western  side  of  Monk  Mound,  at  a  dis- 
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tance  of  several  yards  from  the  summit,  is  a  well 
some  eighty  or  ninety  feet  in  depth  ;  the  water  of 
which- would  be  agreeable  ern)ugh  were  not  the  pres- 
ence of  sulphur,  in  some  of  its  modifications,  so 
palpable.  This  well  penetrates  the  heart  of  the 
mound,  yet,  from  its  depth,  cannot  reach  lower  than 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  plnin.  1  learned,  upon 
inquiry,  that  when  thi^s  well  was  excavated,  several 
(ragments  of  pottery,  or  decayed  ears  of  corn,  and 
other  articles,  were  thrown  up  from  a  depth  of  sixty- 
five  feet ;  proof  incontestable  of  the  artificial  struc- 
ture of  the  mound.  The  as.sociatioiis,  when  drink- 
ing the  water  of  this  well,  united  with  its  peculiar 
flavour,  are  not  of  the  most  exquisite  character, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  precious  fluid  has  probably 
filtrated,  part  of  it,  at  least,  through  the  contents  of  a 
sepulchre. 


THE  PAWNEE  SACRIFICE. 

The  following  particulars  in  relation  to  an  ancient 
custom,  still  existing  to  some  extent  in  the  Pawnee 
nation,  and  a  sketch  of  transactions  witnessed  there 
may  contain  inatter  of  interest  to  some  of  our  read- 
ers : — 

Information  had  been  cotnmunicated  to  Mr. 
Doughert\',  acting  agent  of  Indian  afl"airs  at  Council 
Blurts,  bv  Major  Pilcher,  that  the  Pawnee  Lcmps 
were  making  preparation  to  sacrifice  to  the  "  Great 
Star"  a  Paducah  woman,  who  had  been  captured  by 
a  war  party  about  two  months  previous.  Mr.  Font- 
enelle,  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  had  remonstra- 
ted with  the  chiefs  against  their  barbarous  purpose, 
without  having  changed  it  ;  and  Mr.  papin,  the  res- 
ident trader,  had  made  an  effort  to  apprize  the  agent 
of  their  intentions.  All  that  had  been  hitherto  effect- 
ed only  amounted  to  delay  of  the  execution  for  a  few 
davs,  until  the  agent  could  sigtiifv  his  wishes  ;  and  in 
the  nieantinie,  the  victim  was  kept  in  the  medicine- 
lodge,  in  charge  of  the  high-priest,  to  fatten  for  the 
sacrifice.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  Mr.  Dough- 
erty, as  soon  as  advised  of  the  above  facts,  to  send  his 
protest  against  this  cruelty,  and  solicit  of  the  Paw- 
nee chiefs  the  release  of  the  captive  ;  but  to  a  prop- 
osition from  Captain  G.  H.  Kennerly,  agent  for  the 
Sioux,  that  they  should  both  visit  the  Pawnees  in 
person  and  attempt  a  rescue,  he  assented.  The  com- 
manding officer  at  the  post  having  mounted  a  small 
escort,  the  agents,  accompanied  by  several  officers 
attached  to  the  garrison,  set  forward.  On  the  fifth 
day  after  their  departure  they  reached  the  old  Grand 
Pawnee  village,  where  they  were  told  that  the  cap- 
tive would  be  executed  the  next  day,  and  that  many 
of  the  Grand  Pawnees  had  gone  up  to  the  Loup 
village  to  witness  it.  Havine  despatched  a  runner 
to  advise  them  of  the  approach  of  the  party,  they 
proceeded  and  reached  the  Loups  that  evening.  On 
entering  the  town  they  were  met  by  the  principal 
chief,  who  provided  for  their  accommodation  the  most 
spacious  liiilge  in  his  village,  which  was  found 
"swept  and  garnished."  The  party  supped  at  an! 
early  hour  with  "  mine  host,"  and  bv  special  invita- 
tion five  limes  afterward  with  as  many  red  gentlemen, 
who  gave  them  excellent  fare.  Their  civilities  did 
not  end  here.  About  one  o'clock  at  night,  the  stran- 
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gers  were  awakened  by  the  wild  minstrelsey  of  a  ser 
enading-party,  who  had  quietly  entered  the  lodge  foi 
this  purpose.  By  the  gUramering  of  the  lodge  fire 
the  outlines  of  their  persons  were  dimly  delineated 
as  they  formed  a  circle  near  the  dcjor ;  and  they  re- 
tired after  performing  one  or  two  pieces,  composed, 
it  is  presumed,  by  old  Thunder  the  drummer.  The 
agent  had  been  told  that  fuel  and  all  the  materials 
were  prepared  for  the  sacrifice  ;  and  when  the  chiefs 
and  braves  of  the  nation  met  him  next  day  in  c<nin- 
cil,  faint  hopes  were  entertained  of  success.  No 
argument  or  persuasion,  however,  was  omitted  to 
obtain  the  release  of  the  captive.  At  the  opening  of 
the  council.  Captain  Kennerly  informed  the  chiefs 
that  they  were  now  to  consider  Mr.  Dougherty  as 
their  father,  or  agent,  and  desired  them  to  listen  to 
him.  Mr.  Dougherty's  talk  was  long  and  animated. 
He  reminded  them  of  several  promises  which  the 
Pawnees  had  made  to  the  whites,  to  discontinue  the 
practice  of  burning  their  captives  ;  he  recalled  their 
attention  to  the  solemn  assurances  given  by  the  Knife 
chief  and  his  son  to  Manuel  Lisa,  all  now  dead,  that 
this  horrid  practice  should  never  be  resumed  by 
their  nation.  This  was  an  address  to  their  supersti- 
tious fears,  for  the  Pawnees  believe  that  the  spirits 
of  departed  chiefs  and  warriours  hover  over  them,  and 
observe  their  actions.  It  was  likewise  urged  in 
council,  in  general  terms,  that  by  acceding  to  the 
propositions  of  the  agent,  the  tribe  would  make  the 
most  effectual  advances  in  the  good  opinion  and 
friendship  of  the  whites,  whom  it  was  believed  they 
would  not  willingly  offend.  It  was  observed,  soon 
after  opening  the  council,  that  the  principal  men  of 
the  tribe  were  disposed  to  release  the  captive  ;  and 
the  first  and  second  chiefs  had,  the  evening  before, 
signified  their  anxiety  to  effect  this  object.  Those 
in  opposition  to  this  humane  measure  were  such  as 
had  enjoyed  least  intercourse  with  the  whites.  The 
women  and  children  were  clamorous  for  the  sacri- 
fice ;  the  foriner,  that  they  might  enjoy  a  savage 
mental  repast — the  latter  were  only  anxious  to  see 
the  show.  In  this  they  evince  the  same  bad  taste 
observable  among  their  white  brethren,  on  occasions 
of  similar  spectacles.  As  the  authority  of  the  chief 
depends  on  his  personal  popularity,  the  agent  had 
reason  to  fear  his  red  friends  could  not  effect  their 
object;  particularly  when  it  was  recollected  that  red 
women  have  greater  influence  in  state  affairs,  than 
we  are  disposed  to  allow  those  who  ha.\'e  fairer  pre- 
tensions. 

There  was  a  warriour  conspicuous  in  council,  as 
well  on  account  of  his  standing  in  the  nation,  as  his 
tawdry  costume.  His  name  was  Bad  Moccasin. 
This  red  gentleman  wore  a  gold-laced  scarlet  coat, 
a  necklace  of  white-bear  talons  ;  and  he  stood  an 
upright  man,  in  a  green  leggin  and  a  crimson  one, 
the  advocate  for  mercy,  the  friend  of  Christians.  He 
was  not  a  bad  representative  of  the  cavaliers  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  He  had  visited  the  metropolis 
of  the  union  ;  and,  in  language  as  bold  as  it  was  elo- 
quent, he  urged  the  release  of  the  captive.  By  his 
intercourse  with  white  men,  he  said,  he  was  convin- 
ced of  the  impropriety  of  the  sacrifice.  He  had  ta- 
ken his  crreat  fither  at  Washington  by  the  hand,  and 
pledged  himself  to  oppose  these  barbarous  rites.  A 
youno-  brave,  likewise,  told  his  countrymen  that  he 
knew  it  was  the  opinion  of  Pawnees  that  these  sac- 
rifices would  ensure  them  prosperity  at  the  hands  of 
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the  Master  of  life.  But,  said  he,  let  us  distrust  our 
own  opinion,  for  the  whites  have  more  intercourse, 
and  are  better  acquainted  with  God  Almighty  than 
naked  red  men  ;  therefore,  let  us  listen  to  them — let 
us  please  them,  for  we  cannot  please  better  men. 
Tht  second  chief,  the  son  of  Big  Axe,  made  a  long 
and  very  animated  harangue  against  the  sanguinary 
creed  of  his  nation.  His  manner  was  so  full  of  in- 
terest, that  the  structure  of  his  "  talk"  has  been  lost. 
He  continued  to  press  the  subject  in  debate  until  his 
voice  failed  him,  and  he  sat  down  evidently  chagrin- 
ed that  he  could  no  longer  give  utterance  to  senti- 
ments worthy  a  Christian.  The  only  dissenting 
voice  that  was  raised  in  council  emanated  from  a 
dark-visaged  warriour,  who,  in  ironical  phrase,  said, 
that  he  presumed  his  nation,  by  their  apparent  con- 
sent to  release  the  victim,  had  secured  themselves 
perpetual  health  and  unceasing  prosperity,  and  then 
departed.  This  aroused  the  principal  chief,  Antoine, 
who  had  not  yet  spoken  to  his  people.  Indignant 
at  the  illiberal  insinuation,  he  told  them  fhe  dog  lied. 
The  whites,  said  he,  have  given  us  no  such  assu- 
rance. We  must  die  ;  they  must  die  ;  and  the  Mas- 
ter of  life  will  permit  neither  white  nor  red  men  to 
live  always.  The  veteran  chief  continued,  at  length, 
to  urge  his  people  to  gratify  their  visiters  by  releas- 
ing to  them  the  captive,  and  no  further  opposition  was 
evinced.  But,  when  nearly  seven  hours  had  been 
consumed  in  council,  and  when  success  appeared 
almost  certain,  a  savage,  whose  bearing,  and  visage, 
and  denioniack  howl  gave  token  of  his  vocation,  en- 
tered the  lodge.  A  circle  of  two  hundred  red  war- 
riours,  reckless  as  they  are,  could  no  longer  affect 
indifference.  He  assuined  a  seat  beside  the  chief, 
with  an  air  that  seemed  to  claim  homage  from  men 
and  tilings  inanimate.  This  being  was  one  of  those 
impostors  who  are  known  to  afflict  every  uncivilized 
coinnninitv  on  this  part  of  the  continent,  in  the  va- 
rious juouling  arts  of  a  "  medicine-man."  He  par- 
takes of  the  mixed  character  of  a  heathen  doctor  of 
divinity  and  modern  conjurer.  He  bore,  unblush- 
ingly,  the  impious  appellation  of  God  Ai.Mir,nTY. 
The  principal  chief  Antoine,  near  whom  old  Medi- 
cine had  siNtled  himself,  drew  his  robe  aroimd  him 
in  closer  folds,  as  if  to  shield  his  person  from  the 
knife  of  his  dangerotis  associate  ;  and  the  chief  ap- 
peared ill  at  ease  until  the  mock  prophet  had  given 
his  sacred  pipe  a  few  pacifick  llourishes  and  concil- 
iatory puffs.  After  this  mockery  the  divine  conjurer 
arose,  and  made  several  strides  toward  that  part 
of  the  lodge  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  admit- 
ted, and  drew  from  beneath  his  tarnished  laced  coat 
a  pocket-gbiss,  which  he  held  up  in  the  manner  of 
an  enthusiast,  for  dramatick  effect.  Through  this 
medicine  he  affected  to  hold  communion  with  the 
Deity.  After  resuming  his  seat,  he  proceeded  to 
state  in  substance  as  follows  :  "  I  had  believed  the 
Master  of  Life  woidd  be  very  angry  if  we  withheld 
the  promised  sacrifice  ;  but  I  find  that  I  can  so  ar- 
rangt;  the  inediciin>,  or,  in  other  words,  our  spiritual 
and  temporal  relations  with  him,  as  to  secure,  with- 
out the  burnt-od'ering,  general  prosperity — plenty  of 
buffalo,  and  abundance  of  corn."  .\fler  a  few  sol- 
emn llourishes  and  several  supernatural  altitudes, 
old  Medicine  departed.  When  no  longer  embarras- 
sed by  the  ill-omened  eyeballs  of  tlie  prophet,  the 
chiefs  proceeded  to  collect  the  sentiments  of  the 
several   clans,   or   families,    who  had   attended   the 


council ;  and  the  presents  were  distributed  by  divis- 
ion and  subdivision. 

While  these  distributions  were  made  in  savage 
fashion,  by  casting  steel,  flints,  and  powder  into  the 
same  lot,  and  smoking  a  pipe  over  this  dangerous 
mixture,  beau  Red  Coat,  or  Bad  Moccasin,  led  into 
the  lodge  the  captive,  and  seated  her  behind  the 
chiefs.  It  is  proverbial  with  white  men,  that  red 
gentlemen  extend  few  or  no  civilities  to  their  women  ; 
but  the  difference  between  a  white  lady's  man  and  a 
red  lady's  man  is  too  minute  to  deserve  record.  The 
only  distinction  that  was  observable  on  this  occasion 
was,  that  Bad  Moccasin  was  leading  the  lady  into  a 
lodge  instead  of  a  drawing-room.  It  is  not,  however, 
affirmed  that  Bad  Moccasin  was  exhibiting  any  of 
his  metropolitan  acquirements ;  but  less  graceful 
movements  may  have  been  observed  in  more  polished 
communities.  Evident  marks  of  distress  were  visible 
on  the  countenance  of  the  captive ;  and  soon  after  her 
entrance  she  shed  a  few  half-concealed  tears,  and  then 
broke  into  an  audible  expression  of  grief.  It  was  not 
easy  to  communicate  with  her,  as  but  one  person  in 
the  village  could  address  her  in  the  Paducah  language, 
and  this  fellow  was  a  disaffected  brave,  who  desired 
herdeath.  Bad  Moccasin  attempted  by  signs  to  apprize 
her  of  the  interposition  in  her  favour,  and  of  the  prob- 
ability of  success  ;  and  he  succeeded  so  far  by  dumb 
show  and  caresses  as  to  brighten  her  face  with  a  smile. 
There  is,  however,  some  reason  to  fear  she  was  nev- 
er perfectly  acquainted  with  the  friendly  intentions 
manifested  by  the  whites.  In  strolling  through  the 
village,  the  visiters  had  observed  the  stake  and  tag- 
ols,  and  these  had  been  shown  the  victim,  so  that  it 
was  not  easy,  without  the  aid  of  distinct  language, 
to  remove  the  impression  that  she  was  to  suffer  death 
by  torture.  She  had,  notwithstaiulina;  the  fearful 
bustle  of  preparation,  the  day  before  the  arrival  of 
the  party,  expressed  a  readiness  to  die  ;  and  this, 
too,  while  the  medicine-man  was  making  use  of 
stripes  to  force  her  to  tread  a  measure  in  her  own 
death-dance.  She  told  him  she  had  been  very  often 
present  when  the  braves  of  her  nation  had  danced 
the  scalps  of  the  Pawnees  ;  and  that  they  had  her 
consent  to  dance  hers  as  early  as  they  should  feel 
in  a  merry  mood  ;  but  that  the  Paducahs  might 
some  day  give  them  wild  mnsick  at  their  dancings. 

After  the  council  had  broken  up,  an<l  the  evening 
feast  was  at  an  end,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Dougherty, 
the  form  of  conducting  these  human  sacrifices  was 
detailed  to  the  visiters  by  Monsieur  Papin,  who  had 
witnessed  one  or  more. 

There  is  in  this  band  of  the  Pawnees  a  medicine- 
bag,  containing  a  peculiar  kind  of  medicine,  or  an 
odd  collection  of  supernatural  trifles,  resembling  the 
witching  mixture  of  Shakspeare's  weird  sisters, 
which  is  an  hereditary  property  in  the  Big  Axe  fam- 
ily. When  the  big  medicine-man  deems  it  advisable 
to  procure  a  subject  for  sacrifice,  he  eonnnits  this 
medicine  to  the  care  of  a  partisan,  at  the  head  of  a 
war-party,  as  he  is  about  to  open  a  campaign,  and 
commands  him  to  appropriate  one  or  more  of  the 
captives  he  may  make  to  the  Big  Star,  or  planet  Ve- 
nus. When  the  prisoner  is  brought  in,  he  is  turned 
over  to  this  high  priest  of  Beelzebub,  who  confines 
him  in  the  medicine-lodge,  where  every  possilile  ex- 
ertion is  made  to  fatten  the  victim  for  the  sacrifice. 
Meantime,  the  medicine-men  relieve  each  other  in 
the  duty  of  guarding  the  subject,  and  in  chanting  un- 
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ceasingly  at  his  side  infernal  lullabies  or  anthems 
of  the  damned.  When  the  victinn  is  brought  out  tor 
execution,  he  is  placed  between  two  stakes  resem- 
bling May-poles,  surmounted  with  a  black  flag. 
The  hands  and  feet  are  extended  and  made  fast  to 
these  poles,  and  a  small  fire  is  kindled  near  the  feet 
of  the  subject,  in  which  irons  are  heated  and  applied 
to  his  breast  and  groins.  This  torture  is  continued 
until  the  sufferer  is  beginning  to  sink  under  it,  when 
the  spy  or  vidctte  of  a  war-party  (previously  organiz- 
ed lor  this  ceremony)  is  seen  approaching  with  the 
same  light-footed  caution  that  is  observed  in  actua4 
war.  After  enacting  this  mockery,  he  reports  to  the 
chief  of  the  war  party  that  he  has  discovered  the  en- 
emy ;  that  he  is  in  an  exposed  position,  and  off"  his 
guard.  Under  these  circumstances  an  immediate 
attack  is  determined  on,  and  the  valorous  war-party 
rush  forward  to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  and  despatch 
the  victim  with  a  shower  of  arrows.  After  this,  the 
fire  is  increased  until  the  fat  exudes  freely  from  the 
roasting  subject.  At  this  stage  of  the  ceremony,  the 
women  of  the  nation,  who  are  corn-planters,  press 
around  the  pile  and  oil  their  hoes,  and,  holding  them 
up,  implore  abundant  harvest.  The  arrows  of  the 
braves,  having  been  ingloriously  dipped,  as  already 
described,  in  tlie  blood  of  the  enemy,  are  fitted  for 
the  exigences  of  a  great  buffalo-hunt. 

In  the  evening  after  the  council,  it  was  rumoured 
in  the  village  that  a  young  brave  had  determined  to 
kill  the  captive,  and  that  he  was  loitering  at  the  door 
of  the  lodge  with  his  bow  and  arrows  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  chiefs,  however,  still  assured  the  agent 
that  the  affair  was  settled,  and  that  she  should  de- 
part with  him  next  day  unmolested  ;  and  the  son  of 
Big  Axe,  the  second  chief,  had  given  all  his  horses, 
firearms,  and  every  article  of  his  personal  property, 
except  his  bows  and  arrows,  to  satisfy  the  people  of 
the  nation.  In  this  transaction  he  evinced  his  great- 
ness of  soul ;  and  his  firmness  of  purpose  never  ap- 
peared to  desert  him  but  once,  and  then  only  for  a 
moment.  When  his  scarlet  lace  coat  was  spread 
out,  he  cast  an  imploring  look  around  him  ;  but  the 
pang  of  separation  was  momentary' — and  he  drew 
himself  up,  and,  as  his  buffalo  robe  fell  down  from 
his  breast,  he  smote  it  with  his  clinched  hand  as  he 
exclaimed,  "  Am  I  not  a  chief!"  There  may  exist 
somewhere  a  white  philanthropist  who  would  have 
uttered  more,  had  he  given  less.  The  captive  still 
remained  in  custody  of  the  chief  to  whom  she  had 
been  surrendered  by  the  big  medicine-man,  and  was 
this  night  guarded  in  the  lodge  by  the  young  brave 
who   had  captured   her. 

He  sat  at  the  entrance  of  the  little  recess  where  she 
slept,  with  a  naked  sabre  in  his  hand,  apparently  in- 
dulging in  as  much  self-respect  as  "  a  son  of  the 
moon,  father  of  the  stars,  and  chief  of  the  brass-hilt- 
ed  sword."  "  Let  him  come,"  said  he,  supplying 
words  suited  to  the  action,  as  he  drew  the  polished 
blade  across  the  palm  of  his  mahogany  hand,  "  if  he 
is  tired  of  life,  and  he  shall  find  that  the  brave  who 
made  a  captive  can  protect  her."  The  village  was, 
during  this  night,  as  silent  as  the  tenements  of  the 
dead.  Not  a  song  was  raised,  nor  did  a  cheerful 
lounger  drop  in  to  evince  his  interest  in  the  stran- 
gers. But  the  chiefs,  and  a  few  files  of  red  soldiers, 
(a  kind  of  police-officers,)  sat  with  war-clubs  in  rest 
around  the  lodge-fire,  exchanging  ideas  below  the 
breath,  and  at  the  finger-ends. 


On  the  following  morning,  when  the  whites  were 
ready  to  depart,  five  of  the  principal  men  of  tho 
tribe,  the  first  chief  excepted,  presented  themselves 
as  in  readiness  to  accompany  the  agent  to  the  fort, 
and  conduct  the  captive  thither.  The  woman  was 
led  out,  and  while  the  travellers  were  mounting,  she 
was  put  into  a  saddle,  but  not  until  a  knife  was 
drawn  to  coerce  her,  by  the  brave  who  was  charged 
with  this  service.  She  was  apprehensive  that  mis- 
chief was  intended,  and  when  in  the  saddle  she  re- 
fused to  take  the  guidance  of  her  horse.  The  same 
warriour  who  lifted  her  to  her  seat  led  the  horse,  as 
the  party  set  forward.  They  had  not  cleared  the 
lodges,  when  an  Indian  from  the  covered  entrance 
of  one  of  them  sprang  forward,  and  met  the  whites 
with  a  bow  strung  and  arrows  in  hand.  The  brave, 
who  led  the  horse,  without  an  instant's  hesitation, 
closed  with  him  and  wrested  the  arms  from  his 
grasp.  In  a  moment,  this  mischievous  fellow  was 
succeeded  by  another  from  a  like  concealment,  who, 
as  he  presented  his  diabolical  visage  to  the  clear 
light  of  day,  let  fly  an  arrow  that  passed  through  the 
robe  and  under  dress  of  the  captive,  and  penetrated 
so  far  into  her  side  as  to  inflict  a  mortal  wound. 
While  she  was  slowly  sinking  from  her  horse,  the 
brave  who  had  led  him  applied  his  bow  to  the  naked 
shoulders  of  the  murderer,  in  a  style  that  Solomon 
himself,  the  ancient  advocate  for  the  use  of  the  rod, 
would  have  approved.  Thus  began  that  melee  in 
which  two  political  or  religious  parties,  red  men  and 
a  few  whites,  philanthropick  aspirants,  were  likely 
to  sustain  an  unequal  conflict.  It  was  known  to  all 
the  gentlemen  present  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  Indian  character,  that  if  blood  had  been  shed 
among  themselves,  they,  under  the  momentary  ex- 
citement, would  have  sought  to  inflict  vengeance  on 
the  whites  present.  Thus,  when  the  sedition  arose, 
it  was  deemed  a  safe  and  just  mode  ol  winding  up 
this  unhappy  affair  by  separating  the  conflicting  par- 
ties. Accordingly,  when  a  distinguished  brave, 
whom  they  called  the  Big  Sergeant,  had  tried  the 
force  of  his  war-club  across  the  naked  shoulders  of 
that  warriour  who  first  attempted  the  murder  of  the 
captive,  and  was  about  to  repeat  his  blow,  Captain 
Kennerly  interposed  a  ready  and  a  strong  arm,  and 
prevented  his  friend  Big  Sergeant  from  laying  a 
head  full  of  bumps  open  to  craniological  inspection. 
Mr.  Dougherty,  who  had  lingered  at  the  door  of  the 
lodge  to  allow  some  of  his  red  people  to  take  leave 
of  their  father,  was  summoned  to  the  scene  of  action 
by  the  wailings  of  an  old  squaw,  whose  mock  mel- 
ody howl  was  recognised  by  him  as  the  echo  of 
mischief.  He  came  in  time  to  detach  the  murderer 
from  a  deadly  conflict  which  he  was  entering  upon 
with  old  Antoine,  the  head  chief  of  the  nation. 
Doctor  Gale  was  likewise  active  in  quelling  the  in- 
surrection. Mr.  Papin,  the  resident  trader,  was 
present,  and  he,  as  well  as  Mr.  Dougherty,  addressed 
the  braves  in  their  own  language  ;  and  the  latter  re- 
peated to  the  chiefs  what  he  had  told  them  in  coun- 
cil, that  he  was  satisfied  with  their  conduct,  and  did 
not  wish  them  to  effect  his  views  at  the  expense  of 
a  single  drop  of  Pawnee  blood.  While  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  village  was  thus  partially  settled,  the 
slain  captive  had  been  borne  off"  amid  the  cowardly 
buffetings  of  those  who  ill  deserved  the  name  of 
men,  aUhough  qualified  with  the  term  uncivilized. 

When  nothing  further  remained  for  them  to  do  in 
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the  village,  the  disappointed  philanthropists  rode 
slowly  out  of  it.  As  they  proceeded  homeward, 
they  saw  the  body  of  the  murdered  captive  dragged 
forward  to  the  head  of  a  ravine  that  crossed  their 
trace,  and  a  litlle  ont  of  their  route,  where  it  was 
thrown  down.  To  ihis  point  a  column  of  about  two 
hundred  warriours,  garnished  with  women  and  chil- 
dren, marched,  that  each  might  dip  a  war-club,  or 
some  other  weapon,  in  the  blood  of  the  slain,  or 
"  strike"  a  lallen  enemy,  an  achievement  esteemed 
peculiarly  valorous  in  a  red  man.  It  may  be  proper 
here  to  remark,  that  the  captive  was  still  in  custody 
of  the  Pawnee  chiefs  when  she  was  slain.  Thus 
the  whites  were  spared  the  mortification  of  witnes- 
sing her  death  when  under  their  protection. 

The  party  was  about  two  miles  from  the  village, 
when  they  were  overtaken  by  the  Big  Sergeant. 
He  was  on  foot,  and  only  armed  with  a  bow  and 
arrows.  He  signified  his  intention  to  accompany 
the  agent  to  the  fort,  and  he  was  immediately  mount- 
ed. He  rode  as  gracefully,  and  in  fewer  rags  than 
a  Circassian  prince  would  have  unfurled,  and  he  en- 
countered the  toils  of  the  march  with  untiring  forti- 
tude, particularly  at  trencher-hours,  insomuch  as  to 
locate  a  feast  and  a  famine  in  the  same  camp.  He 
returned  to  his  nation  laden  with  presents. 

This  visit  to  the  Pawnee  nation  has  resulted  in 
the  conviction  that  the  moral  condition  of  the  In- 
dians has  been  very  little  improved  by  the  paternal 
care  of  the  government  of  this  republick,  and  by 
the  pious  exertions  of  societies  instituted  for  the 
purpose.  That  they  generally  esteem  the  whites  a 
superiour  order  of  beings,  appears  in  all  our  inter- 
course with  them. 

The  principal  cViief  of  the  Pawnee  Loups  was 
proud  to  wear  the  fatigue-jacket  of  a  private  sol- 
dier. Beau  Red  Coal,  or  Bad  Moccasin,  acquired 
additional  distinction  and  influence  by  appearing  in 
his  scarlet  and  lace,  the  cast  trappings  of  a  musi- 
cian ;  but  the  braves  of  the  nation,  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  white  men,  were  disposed  to  abolish 
their  ancient  religious  rites  in  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  their  visiters.  It  is,  however,  to  be  la- 
mented that  red  men  advance  so  tardily  toward  civ- 
ilization. An  opinion  is  gaining  ground  among 
those  who  take  the  trouble  to  think  on  the  subject, 
that  to  improve  materially  the  condition  of  Indians, 
they  must  be  first  governed,  then  civilized,  and  after- 
ward Christianized. 

There  is  in  the  Indian  character  something  to  ap- 
prove, much  to  condemn.  No  one  can  regard  their 
intellectual  endowments  with  indifference — many 
view  them  with  deep  interest. 

THE  EMIGRATED  INDIANS. 

The  condition  of  the  tribes  who  have  removed 
from  their  birth-places  east,  to  new  homes  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  has  recently  been  the  subject 
of  frequent  notice  in  the  publick  prints.  It  very  nat- 
urally excites  great  interest.  From  the  inception  of 
the  policy  of  transplanting  the  Indians  within  the 
several  states,  apprehensions  have  been  extensively 
felt  that  in  the  remote  region  proposed  to  be  assign- 
ed to  them,  they  would  be  assailed  by  the  indigenous 
tribes,  and  engaged  in  frequent  hostilities.  It  has 
also  been  feared,  (and  the  fear  was  founded  on  mis- 
conception or  ignorance  of  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try allotted  to  them,)  that,  finding  themselves  strait- 


ened for  the  means  of  subsistence,  they  would  sup- 
ply their  wants  by  depredations  on  the  property  of 
the  frontier  population,  which  would  lead  to  bloody 
collisions  between  them.  During  and  since  the  hos- 
tilities with  the  Creek  Indians,  an  apprehension  of 
a  different  character  has  been  expr<'Ssed  ;  that,  goad- 
ed by  a  sense  of  injuries,  and  exasperated  hv  defeat 
these  Indians  would  not  readily  accommodate  them 
selves  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  they  vvere 
placed,  but  would  be  the  first  to  stimulate  or  join  any 
hostile  movements  against  our  people.  And  the  im- 
pression seems  to  have  been  very  general,  that  a  war 
in  that  region  was,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly 
probable  ;  and  that,  in  this  war,  all  the  emigrated 
tribes  would  as  readily  take  part,  as  the  wildest  and 
fiercest  of  the  yet  untamed  bands  that  range  over  the 
great  western  prairie  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  say,  that  none  of  these 
apprehensions  have  been  realized.  Predatory  incur- 
sions of  the  Prairie  Indians  there  have  indeed  been, 
in  which  the  new  Indian  settlers  have  lost  their  cat- 
tle or  their  provisions  ;  and  these  incursions  have 
irritated  the  latter,  and  elicited  threats  of  severe  re- 
taliation. But  in  every  instance,  it  is  believed — cer- 
tainly, in  every  instance  in  which  a  tribe  has  acted 
as  such — retaliation  has  been  made  to  wait  the  issue 
of  an  appeal  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
The  emigrants  have  quickly  adapted  themselves  to 
their  new  condition,  and  in  hunting,  but  more  gene- 
rally in  agriculture,  have  acquired  far  more  than  they 
required  for  their  own  subsistence.  The  Creeks, 
who  were  removed  the  last  year,  in  a  state  of  angry 
and  exasperated  feeling,  have  almost  literally"  turn- 
ed their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears 
into  priming-hooks."  .And  with  all  the  tribes  that 
have  emigrated,  and  now  occupy  the  extensive  and 
fertile  region  south-west  of  the  Missouri,  we  have 
the  surest  guaranties  of  enduring  peaceable  relations, 
in  their  advanced  state  of  improvement,  in  the  large 
property  actually  acquired  by  them,  and  in  the  cer- 
tain prospects  before  them  of  illimitable  progress  in 
knowledge  and  wealth. 

We  make  these  remarks  introductory  to  an  extract 
from  a  communication  from  Capt.  Jacob  Brown,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  with  which  we  have  been 
furnished  by  the  proper  authorities  for  publication. 
Take  the  picture  he  presents  of  the  condition  of  the 
Choctaws,  and  add  to  it  a  few  features  selected  from 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  their  common  schools,  academies,  and 
churches  ;  their  council  house,  constitution,  laws, 
administration  ;  and  where  will  be  found  an  instance 
of  more  rapid  progress,  within  five  years  of  the  first 
settlement  in  a  region  of  which  the  soil  was  unbroken, 
and  the  resources  of  which  were  unknown.  This 
information  was  elicited  by  a  series  of  questions  pro- 
pounded to  the  several  superintendants  and  others 
proving  the  anxiety  felt,  and  constant  attention  be- 
stowed by  the  proper  department  on  this  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting  subject  of  publick  concern.  Capt. 
Brown  has  been,  for  the  last  three  years,  principal 
disbursing  agent  for  the  Indian  Department  in  Ar- 
kansas, and  the  country  west  of  it,  and  has  had  am- 
ple opportunities  for  acquiring  information,  which  he 
has  faithfully  improved. 

The  Choctaws,  from  their  location  and  early  emi- 
gration, stand  first. 

The  principal  part  of  this  tribe  were  emigrated  in 
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the  years  1 832 — 3  ;  preparations  for  their  removal 
were  made  in  1831,  and  many  of  them  left  their  old 
country  late  in  that  year  ;  but  few,  if  any,  however, 
reached  the  new  country  till  the  spring  of  1832. 

The  country  inhaLiiled  by  the  Choctaws  is  exten- 
sive and  exceedingly  fertile  ;  the  face  of  the  country 
is  generally  high,  or  what  is  called  rolling;  some 
parts  of  it  m<iUMtaini)us  ;  the  whole  is  well  watered, 
and  has  plenty  of  timber ;  there  are  some  prairies, 
which,  however,  as  well  as  the  limber  lands,  are  of 
first  rate  soil.  The  whole  country  is  adapted  to 
corn  and  slock  ;  the  northern  and  v.'eslern  portions 
to  corn  and  wheat,  and  other  small  grain;  the  south- 
ern part,  bordering  on  Red  river,  to  cotton. 

The  first  year's  emigrants  made  corn,  not  only  suf- 
ficient for  their  own  use,  but  had  a  considerable  sur- 
plus, which  was  disposed  of  to  Government  for  issue 
to  those  emigrants  that  arrived  in  the  fall  and  win- 
ter of  that  year.  The  next  year  (1833)  the  emi- 
grants had  a  large  surplus  of  corn,  over  and  above 
their  own  wants,  for  market ;  over  forty  thousand 
bushels  were  purchased  by  the  Government,  and  fed 
to  the  emigrants  of  that  year;  since  then,  to  the 
present  time,  these  people  have  been  equally  pros- 
perous in  iheir  agricultural  pursuits  ;  many  of  them 
have  become  extensive  farmers,  cultivating  cotton, 
corn,  and  possessing  large  slocks  of  cattle  ;  they 
have  cotton  gins  and  mills  of  different  kinds,  as  well 
as  shops  and  mechaiiicks  ;  in  fine  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  the  Choctaws  are  rapidly  advancing  in  ag- 
ricultural knowledge,  and  in  mechanick  arts. 

In  travelling  through  the  Choctaw  country,  one 
sees  little,  if  any,  diflference,  in  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  from  new  frontier  vvhile  settlements  ;  their 
cabins  are  constructed  with  equal  order  and  substan- 
tiality, and  apparently  with  as  many  comforts  and 
conveniences  ;  their  fields  are  under  good  fences  ; 
they  have  gardens,  and  cultivate  fruit-trees,  peaches, 
apples,  &c.  ;  are  civil  and  attentive  to  travellers,  un- 
derstand the  value  of  money  ;  and  all  of  them,  or 
nearly  so,  have  in  their  houses  the  common  luxuries 
of  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  &c. 

Without  going  into  a  further  detail  in  relation  to 
this  tribe,  it  must  be  apparent  they  are  rapidly  ad- 
vancing in  civilization,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  for  all  the  comforts  of  domestick  life, 
their  resources  are  ample  and  abundant,  and  far  bet- 
ter than  could  possibly  have  been  anticipated,  prior 
to  their  removal,  in  so  short  a  time. 

The  Cherukees.  To  this  tribe  has  been  allotted 
a  very  extensive,  as  well  as  a  very  fine  tract  of  coun- 
try ;  those  parts  over  which  I  have  travelled,  pos- 
sess a  soil  of  very  superiour  quality,  adapted  to  the 
production  of  wheat,  small  grain  of  various  kinds, 
and  corn  of  the  largest  growth  ;  the  whole  coimtry 
is  finely  and  abundanilv  timbered,  and  well  water- 
ed, and  the  climate  is  exceedingly  favourable  to 
stock. 

But  a  small  number  of  this  tribe  have  as  yet  re- 
moved to  the  new  country;  those  that  have  settled 
there,  however,  and  many  of  them  have  been  in  the 
country  several  years,  are,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  well  off";  they  raise  wheat  and  corn  in  great 
abundance  ;  and  their  stocks  of  cattle,  of  hogs,  of 
sheep,  &c.,  are  numerous.  The  people  find  a  mar- 
ket for  their  surplus  productions  in  the  Government, 
by  supplying  the  garrison  situated  in  their  country, 
and  supplying  the  new  emigrants  with  corn,  beef,  &c. 


The  greater  portion  of  the  Cherokees  west  ar» 

farmers,  have  good  and  comfortable  houses,  and  live, 
many  of  them,  as  well,  and  as  genteel,  and  m  a  pe- 
cuniary pt)iut  of  lie  w  will  compare  with  the  belter 
classes  of  farmers  in  the  slates.  As  a  people  gen- 
erally, they  are  agriculturists ;  and  as  such,  their 
resources  are  equal,  if  not  superiour  to  one  fourth  of 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  the  old  states. 

The  Creeks  and  SeminrAes.  The  section  of  coun 
try  set  apart  for  these  tribes  is  abotit  the  same  in 
extent  with  that  of  the  Choctaws,  but  not  so  moun- 
tainous. The  soil  is  considered  to  be  equal  in  fer- 
tility to  any  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  coun- 
try ;  it  is  also  well  watered,  and  has  plenty  of  tim- 
ber ;  there  are  some  prairies,  which,  however,  are 
of  great  advantage  to  the  settler — the  soil  being  rich 
and  easy  to  cultivate,  and  they  are  very  profitable 
for  raising  stock. 

The  Creeks  are  a  corn-growing  people  ;  those 
that  have  been  in  the  country  some  years,  raise  corn 
in  large  quantities  ;  some  of  the  principal  farmers, 
crib  from  five  to  ten  thousand  bushels  of  a  season. 
They  do  not  raise  much  stock  ;  nor  are  they,  as  a 
people,  so  far  advanced  in  civilization  as  the  Chero- 
kees and  Choctaws  ;  though  as  agriculturalists,  so 
far  as  raising  corn,  they  excel  either  of  the  above 
named  tribes.  They  raise  stock  sufficient  for  their 
own  consumption,  but  none  of  any  consequence  for 
sale. 

About  four  hundred  Seminoles  were  emigrated 
last  year ;  they  reac!hed  their  locations,  however, 
too  late  to  make  a  crop  ;  their  crops  this  year,  I  am 
informed,  are  not  very  promising  ;  they  are  about 
changing  their  locations;  they  go  farther  west;  their 
object  is  better  hunting-grounds. 

The  large  number  of  Creeks  that  emigrated  last 
winter,  have  planted  extensivel)%  and  have  a  pros- 
pect of  plentiful  crops  ;  they  are  also  collecting  stock, 
and  are  laying  the  foundation  of  numerous  herds  of 
cattle,  hogs,  &c.  The  resources  of  this  people  are, 
at  present,  equal  to  all  their  wants  and  comforts;  and 
the  superiour  fertility  of  their  land,  aided  by  their 
evident  tendency  to  industry,  will  in  a  few  years, 
place  them  in  a  condition  equal  to  their  neighbours, 
the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws. 

Senecan  mid  Senecas  and  Shaionees.  These  tribes 
inhabit  a  high,  healthy,  well-watered,  and  timbered 
country,  the  soil  rich  and  productive.  They  were 
emigrated  in  1832,  are  agriculturalists,  and  are  main- 
ly engaged  in  that  pursuit ;  they  raise  wheat  and 
corn,  and  their  country  is  well  adapted  to  raising 
stock,  of  which  they  have  considerable  herds  ;  be- 
ing remote,  however,  from  a  market,their  cropping 
is  confined  to  their  own  wants,  and  for  these  they 
provide  liberally  of  all  the  substantials  of  life.  The 
use  of  coflee.  tea,  and  sugar  is  cominoii  among  them. 
Their  cabins  are  well  constructed,  combining  both 
comfort  and  convenience,  and  their  arrangements  in 
farming  have  the  appearance  of  neatness  and  order  ; 
they  have  mills,  shops,  and  some  good  mechanicks; 
their  resources  are  abundant,  and  their  condition  ap- 
parently happy. 

The  Qiinpau-s.  These  people  were  emigrated  in 
the  fall  of  1834  ;  their  country,  \n  point  of  soil,  wa- 
ter, timber,  and  health,  is  similar  to  and  equally  as 
good  as  their  neighbours,  the  Cherokees,  Senecas 
and  Senecas  and  Shav\'nees,  &c.  They  are  not  so 
far  advanced  in  civilization,  as  the  several  tribes  of 
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Indians  above  named  ;  but  a  more  honest,  quiet, 
peaceable  people,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  section 
of  the  Indian  country.  They  are  industrious,  and 
are  cxceedinglv  desirous  of  making  for  themselves  a 
comfortable  home.  Their  temporary  location,  doubt- 
less, has  in  some  measure  abridged  their  exertions, 
in  the  construction  of  good  cabins,  clearing  and  put- 
ting under  fence,  large  fields  for  raising  corn,  <fec. 

The  Osages.  This  tribe  has  made  hut  little  pro- 
gress towards  civilization  ;  their  subsistence  maiidy 
depends  upon  the  game  of  the  country.  They  raise 
some  corn  and  beans,  but  the  culture  is  rude  ;  hence 
but  little  is  obtained  therefrom.  They  raise  no 
stock;  tliey  obtain  their  horses  from  those  Indians 
residing  far  to  the  south  and  west  of  them.  Their 
country  possesses  excellent  soil,  is  well-watered  and 
timbered  ;  not  being  agriculturalists,  their  condition 
and  resources  are  similar  to  other  wild  and  roving 
bands  of  Indians,  whose  occupations  are  hunting 
and  war. 

The  foregoing  comprises  all  the  tribes  of  Indians 
residing  within  the  acting  superintendency  of  the 
Southwestern  territory,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  mentioned  tribe,  (Osages.)  have  been  emi- 
grated to  that  country,  the  greater  portion  since  1831 , 
and  all  are  fast  progressing  in  a  knowledge  of  auri- 
culture,  and  of  the  mechanick  arts  ;  they  are  too  far 
advanced  in  civilization,  in  mv  opinion  to  retrojfade. 
Labouring,  therefore,  as  ihey  are,  for  their  own  hap- 
piness, a  discreet  and  correct  management  of  them 
must  ere  long  (constituted  as  society  is)  place  them 
in  a  condition  to  appreciate,  as  well  as  in  a  few 
years  to  adopt,  a  form  of  government,  based  upon 
enlightened  principles  of  political  and  civil  rights. 

Globe. 


PUBLICK  HOUSES. 
Houses  for  the  acconnnodation  of  travellers  have 


different  names  in  different  conntries ;  they  are  cal- 
led inns,  taverns,  hotels,  mansion-houses,  &c.  But 
whatever  the  name  may  be,  their  object  is  the  same  ; 
ihev  are  the  travellers'  home. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world — England  for  exam- 
ple— if  a  person  who  keeps  a  publick  house  refuses 
to  receive  a  traveller  into  his  house,  or  to  find  him 
victuals  and  lodging,  on  his  presenting  and  offeriinr 
him  a  reasonable  price  I'or  them,  he  is  liable  to  be 
prosecuted  for  damages,  and  may  be  fined. 

In  ancient  times,  places  for  the  reception  of  trav- 
ellers in  the  East,  especially  in  Palestine,  were  cal- 
led caravansaries.  In  Hindostan,  at  the  present 
time,  they  are  called  choultrits. 

The  engraving  represents  very  accurately,  one  of 
these  choultries.  It  is  on  a  small  sandv  island  cal- 
led Ramiserain,  situated  in  the  straits  between  Cey- 
lon and  the  main  land  (Hindostan,)  and  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  narrow  frith.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  costly  in  all  India. 

Choultries  are  open  on  every  side,  so  that  travel- 
lers can  approach  them  with  convenience,  from  ev- 
ery direction.  The  roof  of  one  of  these  buildings  is 
supported  by  columns,  which  are  sometimes  highly 
ornamented.  Such  is  the  case,  especially,  with  th;it 
at  Ramiseram.  The  slcjiie-work  is  also  of  the  rich- 
est kind.  The  building  is  quadrangular  and  quite 
elevated.  Its  cornices  and  capitals  of  the  pillars  are 
finished  with  great  care.  It  stands  upon  a  rocky 
foundation,  extending  some  distance  into  the  sea, 
with  a  broad  terrace  round  it,  paved  with  stone, 
forming  a  square.  From  three  sides  of  this  terrace, 
is  a  descent  into  the  water,  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps. 
The  Hindoos  are  much  in  the  habit  of  bathing  ;  their 
religion,  in  fact,  requires  it.  The  stone  steps  lead- 
ing down  into  the  sea  are  for  this  purpose. 
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EARLY  HABITS,   CUSTOMS,  &c.  OF  THE   WEST. 

MECHANIC    ARTS. 

In  givinsr  the  history  of  the  state  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  as  they  were  exercised  at  an  early  period  of  the 
settlement  of  tliis  country,  I  shall  present  a  people, 
driven  by  necessity  to  perforjn  works  of  mechanical 
Bkill,  far  beyond  what  a  person  enjoying'  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  civilization,  would  expect  from  a  popula- 
tion placed  in  such  destitute  circumstances. 

My  reader  will  naturally  ask,  where  were  their 
mills  for  grinding  grain?  Where  their  tanners»for 
making  leather  ?  Where  their  smith  shops  for  ma- 
king and  repairing  their  farming  utensils  ?  Who 
were  their  carpenters,  tailors,  cabinet  workmen,  shoe- 
makers, and  weavers  ? — The  answer  is,  those  manu- 
facturers did  not  exist,  nor  had  they  any  tradesmen, 
■who  were  professedly  such.  Every  family  were  un- 
der the  necessity  of  doing  every  thing  for  themselves, 
as  well  as  they  could. 

The  hominy  block,  and  hand  mills,  were  in  use  in 
most  of  our  houses.  The  first  was  made  of  a  large 
block  of  wood  about  three  feet  long,  with  an  excava- 
tion burned  in  one  end,  wide  at  the  top,  and  narrow 
at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  action  of  the  pestle  on  the 
bottom  threw  the  corn  up  to  the  sides  toward  the  top 
of  it,  from  whence  it  continually  fell  down  into  the 
centre. 

In  consequence  of  this  movement,  the  whole  mass 
of  the  grain  was  pretty  equally  subjected  to  the  strokes 
of  the  pestle.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  while  the  Indian 
corn  was  soft,  the  block  and  pestle  did  very  well  for 
making  meal  for  jonnycake  and  mush,  but  were  ra- 
ther slow  when  the  corn  became  hard. 

The  sweep  was  sometimes  used  to  lessen  the  toil 
of  pounding  grain  into  meal.  This  was  a  pole  of 
some  springy,  elastic  wood,  thirty  feet  long  or  more, 
the  butt  end  was  placed  under  the  side  of  an  house, 
or  a  large  stump,  this  pole  was  supported  by  two 
forks,  placed  about  one  third  of  its  length  from  the 
butt  end  so  as  to  elevate  the  small  end  about  fifteen 
feet  from  the  ground,  to  this  was  attached,  by  a  large 
mortise,  a  piece  of  a  sapling  about  five  or  six  inches 
in  diameter  and  ei^ht  or  ten  feet  long.  The  lower 
end  of  this  was  shaped  so  as  to  answer  for  a  pesde. 
A  pin  of  wood  was  put  through  it  at  a  proper  height, 
so  that  two  persons  could  work  at  the  sweep  at  once. 
This  simple  machine  very  much  lessened  the  labour, 
and  expedited  the  work. 

I  remember,  that  when  a  boy  I  put  up  an  excellent 
sweep  at  my  father's.  It  was  made  of  a  sugar  tree 
sapling.  It  was  kept  going  almost  constantly  from 
morning  till  night  by  our  neighbours  for  several 
weeks. 

In  the  Greenbriar  country,  where  they  had  a  num- 
ber of  saltpetre  caves,  the  first  settlers  made  plenty 
of  excellent  gunpowder  by  the  meansijf  those  sweeps 
and  mortars. 

A  machine,  still  more  simple  than  the  mortar  and 
pestle  was  used  for  making  meal,  while  the  corn  was 
too  soft  to  be  beaten.  It  was  called  a  grater.  This 
was  a  half  circular  piece  of  tin,  perforated  with  a 
punch  from  the  concave  side,  and  nailed  by  its  edges 
to  a  block  of  wood.  The  ears  of  corn  were  rubbed 
on  the  rough  edges  of  the  holes,  while  the  meal  fell 
through  them  on  the  board  or  block,  to  which  the 
grater  was  nailed,  which  being  in  a  slanting  direction, 
discharged  the  meal  into  a  cloth  or  bowl   placed   for 


its  reception.     This  to  be  sure  was  a  slow  way  ol 

making  meal ;  but  necessity  has  no  law. 

The  hand  mill  was  better  than  the  mortar  and  gra- 
ter. It  was  made  of  two  circular  stones,  the  lowest 
of  which  was  called  the  bedstone,  the  upper  one  the 
runner.  These  were  placed  in  a  hoop,  with  a  spout 
for  discharging  the  meal.  A  stalT  was  let  into  a  hole 
in  the  upper  surface  of  the  runner,  near  the  outer 
edge,  and  its  upper  end  through  a  hole  in  a  board  fas- 
tened to  a  joist  above,  so  that  two  persons  could  be 
employed  in  turning  the  mill  at  the  same  time.  The 
grain  was  put  into  the  opening  in  the  runner  by  hand. 
These  mills  are  still  in  use  in  Palestine,  the  ancient 
country  of  the  Jews.  To  a  mill  of  this  sort  our 
Saviour  alluded,  when  with  reference  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  he  said,  "  Two  women  shall  be 
grinding  at  a  mill,  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the 
other  left." 

This  mill  is  much  preferable  to  that  used  at  present 
in  Upper  Egypt,  for  making  the  dhoura  bread.  It  is 
a  smooth  stone,  placed  on  an  inclined  plane,  npon 
which  the  grain  is  spread,  which  is  made  into  meal 
by  rubbing  another  stone  up  and  down  upon  it. 

Our  first  water  mills  were  of  that  description,  de- 
nominated tub  mills.  It  consists  of  a  perpendicular 
shaft,  to  the  lower  end  of  which  an  horizontal  wheel 
of  about  four  or  five  feet  diameter  is  attached,  the  up- 
per end  passes  through  the  bedstone  and  carries  the 
runner  after  the  manner  of  a  trundlehead.  These 
mills  were  built  with  ver}-  litde  expense,  and  many 
of  them  answered  the  purpose  very  well. 

Instead  of  bolting  cloths,  sifters  were  in  general 
use.  These  were  made  of  deer  skins  in  the  state  of 
parchment,  stretched  over  an  hoop  and  perforated 
with  a  hot  wire. 

Our  clothing  was  all  of  domestic  manufacture.  We 
had  no  other  resource  for  clothing,  and  this  indeed 
was  a  poor  one.  The  crops  of  flax  often  failed,  and 
the  sheep  were  destroyed  by  the  wolves.  Linsev, 
which  is  made  of  flax  and  wool,  the  former  the  chain, 
and  the  latter  the  filling,  was  the  warmest  and  most 
substantial  cloth  we  could  make.  Almost  every  house 
contained  a  loom,  and  almost  every  woman  was  a 
weaver. 

Every  family  tanned  their  own  leather.  The  tan 
vat  was  a  large  trough  sunk  to  the  upper  edge  in  the 
ground.  A  quantity  of  bark  was  easily  obtained 
every  spring,  in  clearing  and  fencinff  land.  This, 
after  drying,  was  brought  in,  and  in  wet  days  was 
shaved  and  pounded  on  a  block  of  wood,  witii  an  axe 
or  a  mallet.  Ashes  was  used  in  place  of  lime  for  ta- 
kinsT  off  the  hair.  Bear's  oil,  hog's  lard  and  tallow, 
answered  the  place  of  fish  oil.  'I'he  leather,  to  be 
sure,  was  coarse  ;  but  it  was  substantially  good.  The 
operation  of  currying  was  performed  by  a  drawing 
knife  with  its  edge  turned,  after  the  manner  of  a  cur- 
rying knife.  The  blacking  for  the  leather  was  made 
of  soot  and  hog's  lard. 

Almost  every  family  contained  its  own  tailors  and 
shoemakers.  Those  who  could  not  make  shoes,  could 
make  shoepacks.  These,  like  moccasons,  were  made 
of  a  single  piece  of  leather,  with  the  exception  of  a 
tongue  piece  on  the  top  of  the  foot.  This  was  about 
two  inches  broad  and  circular  at  the  lower  end.  To 
this  the  main  piece  of  leather  was  sewed,  with  a  gath- 
erino-  stitch.  The  seam  behind  was  like  that  of  a 
nioccason.  To  the  shoepack  a  sole  was  sometimes 
added.      The   women   did   the  tailor  work.     They 
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could  all  cut  out  and  make  hunting  shirts,  leggins  and 
drawers. 

The  state  of  society  which  existed  in  our  country 
at  an  early  period  of  its  selllenieut,  is  well  calculated 
to  call  into  action  every  native  mechanical  genius. 
This  happened  in  this  country.  There  was  in  almost 
every  neighbourhood,  some  one  whose  natural  inge- 
nuity enabled  him  to  do  many  things  for  himself  and 
his  neighbours,  far  above  what  could  have  been  rea- 
sonably expected.  With  the  few  tools  which  they 
brought  with  thera  into  the  country,  they  certainly 
performed  wonders.  Their  ploughs,  harrows  with 
their  wooden  teeth,  and  sleds  were  in  many  instances 
well  made.  Their  cooper  ware,  which  comprehend- 
ed every  thing  for  holding  milk,  and  water,  was 
generally  prettv  well  executed.  The  cedar  ware,  by 
having  alternately  a  while  and  red  stave,  was  then 
thought  beautiful,  many  of  their  puncheon  floors  were 
very  neat,  their  joints  close,  and  the  top  even  and 
smooth.  Their  looms,  although  heavy,  did  very  well. 
Those  who  could  not  exercise  these  mechuiic  arts, 
were  under  the  necessity  of  giving  labour,  or  barter, 
to  their  neighbours  in  exchange  for  the  use  of  them, 
so  far  as  their  necessities  requireil. 

An  old  man  in  my  father's  neighbourhood  had  the 
art  of  turning  bowls  from  the  knots  of  trees,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  ash.  In  what  way  he  did  it  I  do 
not  know,  or  whether  there  was  much  mystery  in 
his  art.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  old  man's  skill  was 
in  great  request,  as  well  turned  wooden  bowls  were 
amonffst  our  first  rate  articles  of  household  furniture. 

My  brothers  and  myself  once  undertook  to  pro- 
cure a  fine  suit  of  these  bowls  made  of  the  best  wood, 
the  ash.  We  gathered  all  we  could  find  on  our  fa- 
ther's land  and  took  them  to  the  artist,  who  was  to 
give,  as  the  saying  was,  one  half  for  the  other.  He 
put  the  knots  in  a  branch  before  his  door.  A  freshet 
came  and  swept  them  all  away.  Not  one  of  them 
was  ever  found.  This  was  a  dreadful  misfortune. 
Onr  anticipalion  of  an  elegant  display  of  new  bowls 
was  utterly  blasted  in  a  moment,  as  the  poor  old  man 
was  not  able  to  repair  our  loss,  or  any  part  of  it. 

My  father  possessed  a  mechanical  genius  of  the 
highest  order,  and  necessity,  which  is  the  mother  of 
invention,  occ-asioned  the  full  exercise  of  his  talents. 
His  farming  utensils  were  the  best  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. After  making  his  loom,  he  used  it  as  a  wea- 
ver. All  the  shoes  belonging  to  the  family  were 
made  by  himself.  He  always  spun  his  own  shoe- 
thread,  saying  that  no  woman  could  spin  shoe-thread 
as  well  as  he  could.  His  cooper  ware  was  made  by 
himself.  I  have  seen  him  make  a  small,  neat  kind 
of  wooden  ware,  called  set  work,  in  which  the  staves 
were  all  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  by  the 
means  of  a  groove  cut  in  them  by  a  strong  clasp 
knife  and  small  chisel,  before  a  single  hoop  was  put 
on.  He  was  snfliciently  the  carpenter  to  build  the 
best  kind  of  houses  then  in  use,  that  is  to  say,  first  a 
cabin,  and  afterwards  the  hewed  log  house,  with  a 
shingled  roof.  In  his  latter  years,  he  became  sickly, 
and  not  being  able  to  labour,  he  amused  himself  with 
tolerably  good  imitations  of  cabinet  work. 

Not  possessing  sufficient  health  for  service  on  the 
scouts  and  campaigns,  his  duty  was  that  of  repairing 
the  rifles  of  his  neighbours,  when  they  needed  it.  In 
this  Inisiness  he  manifes'cd  a  high  degree  of  ingenuity. 
A  small  depression  on  the  surface  of  a  stump  or  log, 
and  a  wooden  mallet  were  his  instruments  for  straight- 


ening the  gun  barrel  when  crooked.  Without  the  aid 
of  a  bow  string  he  could  discover  tlie  smallest  bend 
in  a  barrel.  With  a  bit  of  steel,  he  could  make  a 
saw  for  deepening  the  furrows,  when  requisite.  A 
few  shots  determined  whether  the  gun  might  be 
trusted. 

Although  lie  never  had  been  more  than  six  weeks 
at  school,  he  was  a  first  rate  penman  and  a  good 
arithmetician.  His  penmanship  was  of  great  service 
to  his  neighbours  in  writing  letters,  bonds,  deeds  of 
conveyances,  &c. 

IJoung  as  I  was,  I  was  possessed  of  an  art  which 
was  of  great  use.  It  was  that  of  weaving  shotpouch 
straps,  bells,  and  garters.  I  could  make  my  loom 
and  weave  a  belt  in  less  than  one  day.  Having  a 
piece  of  board  about  four  feet  long,  an  inch  auger, 
spike-gimlet  and  a  drawing  knil'e,  I  needed  no  other 
tools  or  materials  for  making  my  loom. 

It  frequently  happened  that  my  weaving  proved 
serviceable  to  the  family,  as  I  often  sold  a  belt  for  a 
day's  work,  or  making  an  hundred  rails.  So  that 
although  a  boy,  I  could  exchange  my  labour  for  that 
of  a  full  grown  person,  for  an  equal  leugih  of  lime. — 
Doddridge's  Notes. 


EFFECTS  OF  CLIMATE  AND  PASSIONS   ON   THE 
MIND. 

Climate,  by  its  influence  upon  the  body,  produces 
endless  diversities  of  ininil.  Compare  the  timid,  in- 
dolent, vivacious,  and  irritable  inhabitant  of  the  line, 
with  the  phlegmatic  and  stupid  Greeulander.  Every 
man  knows  how  the  state  of  his  mind  is  modified  by 
difi'erenl  periods  of  the  day,  changes  in  the  weather, 
and  the  seasons.*  He  who  attempts  mental  eff'ort 
during  a  fit  of  indigestion  will  cease  to  wonder  that 
Plato  located  the  soul  in  the  stomach.  A  few  drops 
of  water  upon  the  face,  or  a  feather  burnt  under  the 
nostril  of  one  in  a  swoon,  awakens  the  mind  from  its 
deep  sleep  of  unconsciousness.  A  slight  impression 
maile  upon  a  nerve  often  breaks  the  chain  of  thought, 
and  the  mind  tosses  in  tumult.  Let  a  peculiar  vibra- 
tion quiver  upon  the  nerve  of  hearing,  and  a  tide  of 
wild  emotfon  rushes  over  the  soul, 

'  By  turns  they  feel  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined.' 

Strike  up  the  Marseilles  hymn  in  the  streets  of  Pa- 
ris, and  you  lash  the  populace  into  fury.  Sing  the 
Ranz  des  Vaches  to  the  Swbs  soldiers,  and  they  gush 
into  tears.  The  man  who  can  think  with  a  gnat  in 
his  eye,  or  reason  while  the  nerve  of  a  tooth  is  twing- 
ing, or  when  his  stomach  is  nauseated,  or  when  his 
lungs  are  oppressed  and  labouring, — he  who  can  give 
wing  to  his  imagination  when  shivering  with  cold, 
or  fainting  with  heat,  or  worn  down  with  toil, — can 
claim  exemption  from  the  common  lot  of  humanity. 
In  diflerent  periods  of  life,  the  mind  waxes  and  wanes 
with  the  body;  in  youth,  cheerful,  full  of  daring, 
quick  to  see,  and  keen  to  feel ;  in  old  age,  desponding, 
timid,  perception  dim,  and  emotion  languid.  AVhen 
the  blood  circulates  with  unusual  energy,  the  coward 
rises  into  a  hero  ;  when  it  creeps  feebly,  the  hero  sinks 
into  a  coward. 


*  It  is  a  well  known  fart,  that  almost  all  the  suicides  which 
take  place  in  London  and  Paris  are  committed  during  the  rainy 
season. 
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The  effects  produced  by  different  states  of  the  mind 
upon  the  body  are  equally  sudden  and  powerful. — 
Plato  used  to  say,  that  '  all  the  diseases  of  the  body 
proceed  from  the  soul.'  The  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance is  mind  visible.  Bad  news  weakens  the 
action  of  the  heart,  oppresses  the  lungs,  destroys  ap- 
petite, stops  digestion,  and  partially  suspends  all  the 
functions  of  the  system.  An  emotion  of  shame  flush- 
es the  face  ;  fear  blanches  it ;  joy  illuminates  it,  and  an 
instant  thrill  electrifies  a  million  nerves.  Surprise 
spurs  the  pulse  into  a  gallop.  Delirium  infuses  giant 
energy.  Volition  commands,  and  hundreds  of  mus- 
cles spring  to  execute.  Powerful  emotion  often  kills 
the  body  at  a  stroke.  Chilo,  Diagoras,  and  Sophocles, 
died  of  joy  at  the  Elean  games.  The  news  of  a  de- 
feat killed  Philip  V.  One  of  the  popes  died  of  an 
emotion  of  the  ludicrous,  on  seeing  his  pet  monkey 
robed  in  pontificals,  and  occupying  the  chair  of  state. 
Muley  Moluck  was  carried  upon  the  field  of  battle  in 
the  last  stages  of  an  incurable  disease.  Upon  seeing 
his  army  give  way,  he  leaped  from  the  litter,  rallied 
his  panic  stricken  troops,  rolled  back  the  tide  of  battle, 
shouted  victory,  and  died.  The  door-keeper  of  con- 
gress expired  upon  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis.  Eminent  public  speakers  have  often  died, 
either  in  the  midst  of  an  impassioned  burst  of  elo- 
quence, or  when  the  deep  emotion  that  produced  it 
had  suddenly  subsided.  The  late  Mr.  Pinckney,  of 
Baltimore,  Mr.  Emmet,  of  New  York,  and  the  Hon. 
Ezekiel  Webster,  of  New  Hampshire,  are  recent  in- 
stances. Lagrave,  the  young  Parisian,  died,  a  few 
months  since,  when  he  heard  that  the  musical  prize 
for  which  he  had  competed  was  adjudged  to  another. 
The  recent  case  of  Hills,  in  New  York,  is  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  all.  He  \vas  apprehended  for  theft, 
taken  before  the  police,  and  though  in  perfect  health, 
mental  agony  forced  the  blood  from  his  nostrils.  He 
was  carried  out,  and  died. — Annals  of  Education. 


TO  A  MOSCHETO.— N.  Y.  Review. 
Fair  insect,  that,  with  thread-like  legs  spread  out, 

And  blood-extracting  bill,  and  filmy  wing, 
Dost  murmur,  as  thou  slowly  sail'st  about,  _ 

In  piiiless  ears,  full  many  a  plaintive  thing. 
And  tell'sl  how  little  our  larore  veins  should  bleed, 
Would  we  but  yield  them  freely  to  thy  need  : 
****** 

I  call  thee  stranger,  for  the  town,  I  ween. 
Has  not  the  honour  of  so  proud  a  birth; 

Thou  com'st  from  Jersey  meadows,  broad  and  green, 
The  offspring  of  the  gods,  though  born  on  earth. 

****** 

At  length  Ihy  pinions  fluttered  in  Broadway — 
Ah,  there  were  fairy  steps,  and  white  necks  kissed 

By  wanton  airs,  and  eyes  whose  killing  ray 

Shone  through  the  snowy  veils  like  stars  through 
mist ! 

And,  fresh  as  morn,  on  many  a  cheek  and  chin. 

Bloomed  the  bright  blood  through  the  transparent  skin. 

0,  these  were  sights  to  touch  an  anchorite  ! — 
What,  do  I  hear  thy  slender  voice  complain  ? 

Thou  wailest,  when  I  talk  of  beauty's  light. 
As  if  it  brought  the  memory  of  pain  : 

Thou  art  a  wayward  being — well,  come  near, 

And  pour  thy  tale  of  sorrow  in  my  ear. 

What  say'st  thou  slanderer  ?  "  Rouge  makes  thee  sick. 
And  China  bloom  at  best  is  sorry  food  ; 
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And  Rowland's  Kalydor,  if  laid  on  thick, 

Poisons  the  thirsty  wretch  that  bores  for  blood  J" 
Go,  'twas  a  just  reward  that  met  thy  crime — 
But  shun  the  sacrilege  another  time. 

That  bloom  was  made  to  look  at,  not  to  touch, 
To  worship,  not  approach,  that  radiant  white  ; 

And  well  might  sudden  vengeance  light  on  such 
As  dared,  like  thee,  most  impiously,  lo  bite. 

Thou  should'st  have  gazed  at  distance,  and  admired, 

Murmured  thy  adoration,  and  retired. 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  the  town  ;  but  why  come  here 
To  bleed  a  brother-poet,  gaunt  like  thee  t 

Alas  !  the  little  blood  \  have  is  dear, 

And  thin  will  he  the  banquet  drawn  from  me. 

Look  round — the  pale-eyed  sisters,  in  my  cell, 

Thy  old  aquaintance.  Song  and  F'amine,  dwell. 

Try  some  plump  alderman  ;  and  suck  the  blood 
Enriched  with  generous  wine  and  costly  meat; 

In  well-filled  skins,  soft  as  thy  native  mud. 

Fix  thy  light  pump,  and  raise  ihy  freckled  feet. 

Go  to  the  men  for  whom,  in  ocean's  balls. 

The  oyster  bleeds,  and  the  green  turlle  sprawls, 

There  corks  are  drawn,  and  the  red  vintage  flows, 
To  fill  tlie  swelling  veins  for  thee  ;  and  now 

The  ruddy  cheek,  and  now  the  ruddier  nose. 
Shall  tempt  thee  as  thnu  flittest  round  the  brow; 

And  when  the  hour  of  sleep  its  quiet  brings, 

No  angry  hand  shall  rise  to  brush  thy  wings. 


THE  HUMAN  STATURE. 

The  idea  that  the  original  progenitors  of  the  hu- 
man race  were  exceedingly  large,  and  tall  in  stature, 
is  still  held  by  some  European  writers.  Not  many 
years  since  a  French  author  published  a  work  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  there  has  been  a 
gradual  depreciation  in  the  size  of  man,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  world  downwards,  and  that  the 
same  lessening  control  will  continue  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence until  the  end  of  time.  A  corresponding  de- 
crease in  the  age  of  mankind  may  be  observed,  it  is 
alledged,  by  inquiry  into  the  longevity  of  the  human 
race  in  the  several  centuries  of  the  world.  Some 
contend  also,  that  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of 
years  between  the  various  personages  noticed  in  the 
ancient  sacred  writings  and  those  of  our  day,  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  great  increase  of  our 
species  throughout  the  world,  and  that  in  the  place 
of  accumulated  years,  we  have  accumulated  numbers, 
whose  existence  is  brief,  that  the  earth  may  not  be 
filled  to  overflowing.  All  these  are  curious  specula- 
tions, not  without  interest  to  the  inquiring  mind. 

A  French  author,  an  academian  of  some  note,  cal- 
culates that  Adam  was  123  feet  9  inches  in  height, 
Noah  a  little  over  100  feet.  Abraham  80,  Moses  30, 
Hercules  10,  Alexander  6,  Caisar  less  than  5.  Pro- 
gressing in  this  ratio,  in  a  (evi  years  hence,  the  world 
will  be  filled  with  a  race  of  Lilliputians. 


The  use  of  '  your  humble  servant'  first  came  into 
England  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  daughter  of 
Henry  the  4th  of  France,  which  is  derived  from 
'  Votre  tres  humble  serveteur.'  The  usual  salutation 
before  that  period  was,  '  God  keep  you !  God  be  with 
you!'  Among  the  vulgar,  '  How  d'ye  do?' with  a 
hearty  thump  on  the  shoiUder. 
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RESOURCES  OF  THE  WEST. 

Few  persons,  we  suspect,  ihorou^hly  realize  what 
are  the  capacities  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
though  every  body  has  been  talking  and  writing 
about  them  these  twenty  years.  A  writer  in  the  New 
York  Review  sets  this  matter  in  a  most  forcible 
light,  as  follows : 

"  Look  at  it;  in  that  valley  are  one  million  four 
hundred  thousand  square  miles,  or  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-six  millions  of  acres — while  Great  Britain, 
with  all  its  islands,  contains  but  about  eighty-eight 
thousand  square  miles,  or  fifty-six  and  a  half  millions 
of  acres.  And  what  is  the  character  of  this  vast  re- 
gion ?  One-third  of  it,  at  least,  is  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion and  thick  settlement,  and  one-third  is  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  thousand  square  miles  in  extent; 
about  seven  times  as  great  an  area  as  all  the  available 
land  in  England,  Wales,  Scodand,  and  the  islands. 

"  Look  at  it  more  minutely,  and  you  find  it,  from  the 
cleared  fields  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  to  the  edge  of  the 
barren  prairies  of  Missouri,  and  from  the  wild  rice 
swamps  of  the  north,  to  the  cypress  swamps  of  the 
south,  fertile  beyond  example,  almost  level  or  slight- 
ly undulating,  and  accessible  in  every  direction. 
Never  was  there  a  finer  country  for  the  agriculturist; 
standing  at  his  farm-house  door,  in  the  interior  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  or  Illinois,  a  thousand  miles  from  salt 
water,  he  may  see  his  produce  afloat  on  its  way  to 
New  York  or  Europe  ;  in  a  few  years  five  complete 
lines  of  water  and  railway  communication  will  exist 
between  the  interior  of  Ohio  and  the  ocean  ; — four 
are  now  in  operation.  Nor  is  that  valley  destined  to 
be  less  eminently  manufacturing  than  it  is  agricultu- 
ral. The  state  of  Ohio,  if  we  may  relv  upon  her  geol- 
ogist, Mr.  Mather,  contains  as  much  bituminous  coal, 
of  good  quality  and  easy  access,  as  all  England  and 
Wales,  and  Ohio  in  this  respect  is,  he  thinks,  no 
richer  than  Western  Pennsylvania,  Western  Virginia, 
and  Kentucky  ;  judging  of  the  little  that  is  known, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  are  probably  under- 
lain to  a  considerable  extent,  by  this  same  great  min- 
eral treasure.  Nor  is  it  coal  alone  that  abounds  in 
the  west;  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Cumberland 
river,  across  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  extends  a  bed  of 
iron  ore  twenty  miles  in  width.  Tennessee  is  filled 
with  iron  ;  immense  beds  were  lately  opened  in  Indi- 
ana— and  who  has  not  heard  of  the  Missouri  moun- 
tain of  that  most  precious  metal  ?  Already  do  Pitts- 
burg and  Cincinnati,  yearly,  manufncture  some  seven 
or  eight  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  iron  articles  for 
export  to  other  points  ;  and  lead  abounds  also;  salt 
is  met  with  in  inexhaustible  quantities;  lime  is  uni- 
versally distributed  ;  and  the  finest  freestone  found  in 
the  greatest  profusion. 

"  Here,  then,  is  a  land,  the  soil  and  climate  of 
which  favor  tillage  in  the  highest  degree,  the  interior 
of  which  is  far  more  easy  of  access  than  the  interior 
of  any  country  in  Europe,  and  fil'ed  with  mineral 
wealth.  Within  its  limits  grow  maize,  wheat,  hemp, 
flax,  tobacco,  cotton  and  sugar.  It  is  a  land  which 
scarcely  needs  foreign  commerce  ;  it  is  a  world  with- 
in itself;  there  is  scarcely  one  considerable  article  of 
commerce,  if  we  except  coffee  and  some  dvestufls, 
which  the  Mississippi  valley  cannot  fnrnish.  The 
first  flint  gla«s  made  in  America  was  at  Pittshurg  ; 
the  porcelain  earth  found  within  the  limits  of  that  re- 
gion rivals  that  of  China;  the  lakes  abound  in  fish, 


and  the  burrstone  of  Ohio  may  compare  with  the  best 

from  France. 

"  Now  what,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  must 
be  the  result  of  this  wealth  and  capability  ?  A  dense 
population,  a  population  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  people  ;  nay,  if  we  base  our 
calculations  on  the  population  of  France,  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  population  greater  than  that  now  living  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  all  Germany. 


THE    GOOD   OLD    TIMES. 

It  is  said,  as  we  learn  from  the  Lynn  Record, 
that  when  the  town  of  Gloucester  was  first  settled, 
a  suit  of  clothes  and  a  pair  of  boots  were  provi- 
ded for  the  use  of  the  representatives,  so  that  in 
choosing  their  representatives,  they  were  obliged 
to  select  a  man  of  proper  size,  so  that  the  clothes 
would  fit  him.  When  the  wags  in  Boston  saw 
the  representatives  of  Gloucester  coming  they 
would  say,  "  Here  comes  the  Gloucester  suit  of 
clothes,  wonder  who  is  in  them." 


EARLY  HABITS,  CUSTOMS,  &c.  OF  THE  WEST. 

MORALS. 

In  the  section  of  the  country  where  my  father  lived, 
there  was  for  many  years  after  the  settlement  of  the 
country  '  neither  law  nor  gospel.'  Our  want  of  legal 
government,  was  owing  to  the  uncertainty  whether 
we  belonged  to  the  stale  of  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania. 
The  line,  which  at  present  divides  the  two  states  was 
not  run  until  some  lime  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  Thus  it  happened,  that  during 
a  long  period  of  time,  we  knew  nothing  of  courts, 
lawyers,  magistrates,  sherifls,  or  constables.  Every 
one  was,  tliereforp,  at  liberty  '  to  do  whatever  was 
right  in  his  own  (^yes.' 

As  this  is  a  state  of  society  which  few  of  my  read- 
ers have  ever  witnessed,  I  shall  describe  it  minute- 
ly as  I  can,  and  give  in  detail  those  maxims  which, 
in  a  great  degree,  answered  the  important  purposes 
of  municipal  jurisprudence. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  observed,  that  in  a  sparse 
population  where  all  the  members  of  the  community 
are  well  known  to  each  other,  and  especially  in  a 
time  of  war,  where  every  man  capable  of  bearing 
arms  is  considered  highly  valuable  as  a  defender  of 
his  country,  public  opinion  has  its  full  effect  and  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  legal  government  better  than  it 
would  in  a  dense  population,  and  in  time  of  peace. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  our  people  along  the 
frontiers  of  our  s«(ttlements.  They  had  no  civil,  mili- 
tary, or  ecclesiastical  laws,  at  least  none  that  were  en- 
forced, and  )-et,  '  they  were  a  law  unto  themselves,' 
as  to  the  leading  obligations  of  our  nature,  in  all  the 
relations  in  wliich  they  stood  to  each  other.  The 
turpitude  of  vice  and  the  majesty  of  moral  virtue, 
were  then  as  apparent  as  they  are  now,  and  they 
were  then  regarded  with  the  same  sentiments  of  aver- 
sion or  respect  which  they  inspire  at  the  present 
time.  Industry  in  working  and  hunting,  bravery  in 
war,  candor,  honesty,  hospitality,  and  steadiness  of 
deportment,  received  their  full  reward  of  public  hon- 
or and  public  confidence  among  our  rude  forefathers, 
as  well  as  among  their  better  instructed  and  more 
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polished  descendants.  The  punishments  which  they 
inflicted  upon  oflenders  by  the  imperial  court  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  were  well  adapted  for  the  reformation  of 
ihe  culprit,  or  his  expulsion  from  the  community. 

The  punishment  for  idleness,  lying,  dishonesty, 
and  ill-fame  generally,  was  that  of  '  hating  the  offen- 
der out,'  as  they  expressed  it.  This  mode  of  chas- 
tisement was  like  the  atimea  of  the  Greeks.  It  was 
a  public  expression,  in  various  ways,  of  a  general 
sentiment  of  indignation  against  such  as  transgressed 
the  moral  maxims  of  the  community  to  which  they 
belonged.  This  commonly  resulted  either  in  the  re- 
formation or  banishment  of  the  person  against  whom 
it  was  directed. 

At  house-raisings,  log-rollings  and  harvest-parties, 
every  one  was  expected  to  do  his  duty  faithfully.  A 
person  who  did  not  perform  his  share  of  labor  on 
these  occasions,  was  designated  by  the  epithet  of 
'Lawrence'  or  some  other  title  still  more  opprobrious ; 
and  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  require  the  like  aid 
from  his  neighbors,  the  idler  soon  felt  his  punishment 
in  their  refusal  to  attend  to  his  calls. 

Although  there  was  no  legal  compulsion  to  the  per- 
formance of  military  duty;  yet  every  man  of  full  age 
and  size  was  expected  to  do  his  full  share  of  public 
service.  If  he  did  not  do  so,  he  was  '  hated  out  as  a 
coward.'  Even  the  want  of  any  article  of  war  equip- 
ments, such  as  ammunition,  a  sharp  flint,  a  priming 
wire,  a  scalping-knife  or  a  tomahawk,  was  thought 
highly  disgraceful.  A  man  who,  without  a  reason- 
able cause  failed  to  go  on  a  scout  or  campaign,  when 
it  came  to  his  turn,  met  with  an  expression  of  indigna- 
tion in  the  countenances  of  all  his  neighbors,  and  epi- 
thets of  dishonor  were  fastened  upon  him  without 
mercy. 

Debts,  which  make  such  an  uproar  in  civilized 
life,  were  but  little  known  among  our  forefathers  at 
the  early  settlement  of  this  country.  After  the  de- 
preciation of  the  continental  paper,  they  had  no  mo- 
ney of  any  kind ;  every  thing  purchased  was  paid  for 
in  produce  or  labor.  A  good  cow  and  calf  was  often 
the  price  of  a  bushel  of  alum  salt.  If  a  contract  was 
not  punctually  fulfilled,  the  credit  of  the  delinquent 
was  at  an  end. 

Any  petty  theft  was  punished  with  all  the  infamy 
that  could  be  heaped  on  the  offender.  A  man  on  a 
campaifrn  stole  from  his  comrade  a  cake  out  of  the 
ashes,  in  which  it  was  baking.  He  was  immediate- 
ly named  'the  bread  rounds.'  This  epithet  of  re- 
proach was  bandied  about  in  this  way  ;  when  he  came 
in  sight  of  a  group  of  men,  one  of  them  would  call, 
'who  comes  there?'  Another  would  answer,  'the 
bread  rounds.'  If  any  one  meant  to  be  more  serious 
about  the  matter,  he  would  call  out,  '  who  stole  a 
cake  out  of  the  ashes  ?'  Another  replied  by  giving 
the  name  of  the  man  in  full ;  to  this  a  third  would 
give  confirmation  by  exclaiming,  '  that  is  true  and  no 
lie.'  This  kind  of  '  tongue  lashing'  he  was  doomed 
to  bear  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  as  well  as  for 
years  after  his  return  home. 

If  a  theft  was  detected,  in  any  of  the  frontier  settle- 
ments, a  summary  mode  of  punishment  was  always 
resorted  to.  The  first  settlers,  as  far  as  I  knew  of 
them,  had  a  kind  of  innate  or  hereditary  detestation  of 
the  crime  of  theft,  in  any  shape  or  degree,  and  their 
maxim  was  that  '  a  thief  must  be  whipped.'  If  the 
theft  was  of  something  of  some  value,  a  kind  of  jury 
nf  the    neighborhood,   after   hearing    the   testimony 


would  condemn  the  culprit  to  Moses  Law,  that  is,  to 
forty  stripes,  save  one.  If  the  theft  was  of  some 
small  article,  the  offender  was  doomed  to  carry  on  his 
back  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  which  then  consist- 
ed of  thirteen  stripes.  In  either  case,  some  able 
hands  were  selected  to  execute  the  sentence,  so  that 
the  stripes  were  sure  to  be  well  laid  on. 

This  punishment  was  followed  by  a  sentence  of  ex- 
ile. He  then  was  informed  that  he  must  decamp  in 
so  many  days  and  be  seen  there  no  more  on  penalty 
of  having  the  number  of  his  stripes  doubled. 

For  many  years  after  the  law  was  put  in  operation 
in  the  western  part  of  Virginia,  the  magistrates  them- 
selves, were  in  the  habit  of  giving  those  who  were 
brought  before  them  on  charges  of  small  thefts,  the 
liberty  of  being  sent  to  jail,  or  taking  a  whipping. — 
The  latter  was  commonly  chosen  and  was  immedi- 
ately inflicted,  after  which  the  thief  was  ordered  to 
clear  out. 

In  some  instances,  stripes  were  inflicted  ;  not  for 
the  punishment  of  an  offence,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  a  confession  from  suspected  persons.  This 
was  the  torture  of  our  early  times,  and  no  doubt  some- 
times very  unjustly  inflicted. 

If  a  woman  was  given  to  tattling  and  slandering  her 
neighbors,  she  was  furnished  by  common  consent, 
with  a  kind  of  patent-right  to  say  whatever  she  pleas- 
ed, without  being  believed.  Her  tongue  was  then 
said  to  be  harmless,  or  to  be  no  scandal. 

With  all  their  rudeness,  these  people  were  given  to 
hospitality,  and  freely  divided  their  rough  fare  with  a 
neighbor,  or  stranger,  and  would  have  been  offended 
at  the  offer  of  pay.  In  their  settlements  and  forts, 
they  lived,  they  worked,  they  fought  and  feasted,  or 
suffered  together,  in  cordial  harmony.  They  were 
warm  and  constant  in  their  friendships.  On  the  oth- 
er hand  they  were  revengeful  in  their  resentments. — 
And  the  point  of  honor  sometimes  led  to  personal 
combats.  If  one  man  called  another  a  liar,  he  was 
considered  as  having  given  a  challenge  which  the  per- 
son who  received  it  must  accept,  or  be  deemed  a  cow- 
ard, and  the  charge  was  generally  answered  on  the 
spot,  with  a  blow.  If  the  injured  person  was  deci- 
dedly unable  to  fight  the  aggressor,  he  might  get  a 
friend  to  do  it  for  him.  The  same  thing  took  place 
on  a  charge  of  cowardice,  or  any  other  dishonorable 
action  ;  a  battle  must  follow,  and  the  person  who  made 
the  charge  must  fight,  either  the  person  against  whom 
he  made  the  charge,  or  any  champion  who  chose  to 
espouse  his  cause.  Thus  circumstanced,  our  people 
in  early  times  were  much  more  cautious  of  speaking 
evil  of  their  neighbors  than  they  are  at  present. 

Sometimes  pitched  battles  occurred,  in  which  time, 
place,  and  seconds  were  appointed  beforehand.  I  re- 
member having  seen  one  of  those  pitched  battles  in 
my  father's  fort,  when  a  boy.  One  of  the  young  men 
knew  very  well  beforehand  that  he  should  get  the 
worst  of  the  batde,  and  no  doubt  repented  the  engage- 
ment to  fight ;  but  there  was  no  getting  over  it.  The 
point  of  honor  demanded  the  risk  of  battle.  He  got 
his  whipping ;  they  then  shook  hands  and  were  good 
friends  afterwards. 

The  mode  of  single  combats  in  those  days  was 
dangerous  in  the  extreme  ;  altho'  no  weapons  were 
used,  fists,  teeth  and  feet  were  employed  at  will,  but 
above  all,  the  detestable  practice  of  gouging,  by  which 
eyes  were  sometimes  put  out,  rendered  this  mode  of 
fighting  frightful  indeed ;  it  was  not  however,  so  des- 
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tnictive  as  the  stiletto  of  an  Italian,  the  knife  of  a 
Spaniard,  the  small  sword  of  the  Frenchman,  or  the 
pisiol  of  the  American  or  English  duelist. 

Iiist:uicps  of  seduction,  and  bastardy,  did  not  fre- 
qr.oiiliy  happen  in  our  early  times.  I  remember  one 
instance  of  the  former,  in  which  the  life  of  the  man 
was  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  resentment  of  the  family, 
to  which  the  girl  belonged.  Indeed,  considering  the 
cliivalrous  temper  of  our  people,  this  crime  could  not 
then  take  place  without  great  personal  danger  from 
the  brothers  or  other  relations  of  the  victims  of  se- 
duction, family  honor  being  then  estimated  at  an  high 
rate. 

I  do  not  recollect  that  profane  language  was  much 
more  prevalent  in  our  early  times  than  at  present. 

Among  the  people  with  whom  I  was  most  conver- 
sant, there  was  no  other  vestige  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion than  a  faint  observance  of  Sunday,  and  that  mere- 
ly as  a  day  of  rest  for  the  aged,  and  a  play  day  for 
the  young. 

The  first  christian  service  I  ever  heard  was  in  the 
Garrison  Church,  in  Baltimore  county,  in  Maryland, 
where  my  father  had  sent  me  to  school.  I  was  then 
about  ten  years  old.  The  appearance  of  the  church, 
the  windows  of  which  were  Gothic,  ihe  white  sur- 
plice of  the  minister,  and  the  responses  in  the  service, 
overwhelmed  me  with  surprise.  Among  my  school 
fellows  in  that  place,  it  was  a  matter  of  reproach  to 
me  that  I  was  not  baptized,  and  why?  Because,  as 
they  said,  I  had  no  name.  Such  was  their  notion  of 
the  efficacy  of  baptism  ! — Doddridge's  Notes. 


CENSUS  FOR   1840. 

The  census  of  the  United  Slates,  to  be  taken  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  will  be  upon  a  more  compre- 
hensive plan  than  usual.  Hitherto  it  has  been  custo- 
mary to  enumerate  the  inhabitants  only,  under  the  clas- 
sifications of  sexes,  ages,  colors,  &c.  By  the  late  act 
of  congress  for  taking  the  census  of  1840,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  directed  to  cause  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  country,  relating  to  Agriculture,  Manufac- 
tures, Mines,  Commerce,  &c. — to  be  collected,  and 
also  statistical  information  in  reference  to  Education. 

The  ne.xt  census,  therefore,  will  exhibit  not  only 
the  amount  of  population,  but  also  a  complete  sche- 
dule of  the  aggregate  property  of  the  nation,  ranged 
under  different  heads,  and  presenting  at  one  view  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  United 
States,  in  all  the  various  departments  of  industry,  and 
including  the  numerous  items  of  national  wealth. — 
Interrogatories,  adapted  to  elicit  information  on  all  the 
topics  embraced  in  the  new  plan,  have  been  prepared 
to  serve  as  formuhne  of  statistical  tables.  Little  addi- 
tion of  labor  or  expense  will  be  incurred  by  this  en- 
larged system  of  proceeding,  since  the  same  persons 
who  would  in  the  iisual  manner  be  employed  to  take 
the  census  of  numbers,  may  very  easily  put  such 
other  questions  as  may  be  required  by  the  present  reg- 
ulation. One  operation  may  serve  to  accomplish  both 
duties  as  well  as  one  only. 


Contentment. — A  head  properly  constitutea,  can 
accommodate  itself  upon  whatever  pillow  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  may  place  under  it. 


A  WALK  AMONG  THE  TOMBS 

There  is  something  in  the  spectacle  of  a  living 
generation  emp'oyed  in  ihe  selection  of  their  own 
tombs,  that  speaks  favorably  of  their  virtue.  It  testi- 
fies to  a  rational,  reflecting  piely;  it  tells  of  life  unhaunt- 
ed  by  the  terrors  of  death,  of  solier  thought  and  serene 
reckoning  of  the  past  day.  Our  present  meditations 
have  not  unseasonably  fallen  upon  these  topics,  and  I 
would  fain  hope  that  they  will  leave  us  somewhat  the 
wiser  at  our  parting.  The  very  presence  of  this  scene, 
in  connection  with  the  purpose  that  brought  us  hither, 
sheds  a  silent  instruction  on  the  heart.  How  does  it 
recall  the  warning  of  scripture,  "  Go  to  now,  ye  that 
say  to  day  or  to-morrow  we  will  go  into  such  a  city, 
and  continue  there  a  year ;  and  buy  and  sell,  and  get 
gain  :  whereas  ye  know  not  what  shall  be  on  the  mor- 
row. For  what  is  your  life?  It  is  even  a  vapor  that 
appearelh  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away." 
This  grove,  now  untenanted  by  a  single  lodger,  this 
upland  plain  and  all  these  varied  grounds,  in  the  brief 
space  of  a  few  generations,  shall  become  a  populous 
dwelling  place  of  the  dead.  Hither  then  will  come 
the  inmates  of  your  rapidly  increasing  city,  in  tlieir 
holiday  walks,  to  visit  our  tombs,  and  gaze  upon  tlie 
thick  strewed  monuments  that  shall  meet  them  in  eve- 
ry path.  Among  these  some  calm  moralist  of  life, 
some  thoughtful  observer  of  man  and  his  aims,  will 
apply  himself  here  to  study  the  past — his  past,  and 
while  he  lingers  over  the  inscriptions  that  shall  tell 
him  of  the  busy  crowd  who  so  intently  ply  what  we 
deem  the  important  labors  of  to-day — alas,  how 
shrunk  and  dwarfed  shall  we  appear  in  his  passing 
comment !  A  line  traced  by  the  chisel  upon  the  stone 
shall  tell  all,  and  more  perhaps  than  posterity  may  be 
concerned  to  know  about  us  and  our  doings. 

Which  of  us  shall  reach  a  second  generation  in  that 
downward  journey  of  fame  ?  How  many  of  these 
events  which  now  fill  our  minds,  as  matters  belonging 
to  the  nation's  destiny,  shall  stand  recorded  before  the 
eye  of  that  after  time?  How  much  of  our  personal 
connection  with  present  history,  the  strivings  to  be 
noted  in  the  descent  of  time,  these  clamorous  invoca- 
tions of  posterity,  these  engravings  of  ourselves  and 
our  deeds  shall  be  borne  even  to  the  bcffinningof  the 
next  century?  Here  is  a  theme  for  human  vanity.  Let 
it  teach  us  humility,  and  in  humility  that  wisdom 
which  shall  set  us  to  so  ordering  our  lives,  that  in 
our  deaths  those  who  survive  us  may  be  instructed 
how  to  win  the  victory  over  the  grave.  Then  shall 
our  monuments  be  more  worthy  to  be  cherished  by 
future  generations,  and  the  common  doom  of  obliv- 
ion, percl'.ance,  be  averted  by  better  remembrance 
than  the  legends  on  our  tombs.  In  this  anticipation 
We  may  find  something  not  ungrateful  in  the  thought 
that  while  all  mortal  beings  march  steadily  onward 
"  to  cold  obstruction,"  we  sink  in  our  gradual  dust 
upon  a  couch  chosen  by  ourselves,  with  many  memo- 
rials of  friendsliip  and  esteem  clustered  around  our 
remains,  and  that  there  we  shall  sleep  until  the  last 
summons  shall  command  the  dead  to  rise,  and  callus 
into  the  presence  of  a  merciful  God. 


A  SECRET  can  only  be  safely  kept  by  a  single  per- 
son, not  by  two  ;  what  three  men  know,  is  no  longer 
a  secret. 
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EARLY  HABITS,  CUSTOMS,  &e.  OF  THE  WEST. 

HUNTING. 

This  was  an  important  part  of  the  employment  of 
the  early  settlers  of  this  country.  For  some  years 
the  woods  supplied  them  with  the  greater  amount  of 
their  subsistence,  and  with  regard  to  some  families  at 
certain  times,  the  whole  of  it ;  for  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  families  to  live  several  months  without 
a  mouthful  of  bread.  It  frequently  happened  that 
there  was  no  breakfast  until  it  was  obtained  from  the 
woods.  Fur  and  peltry  were  the  people's  money. 
They  had  nothing  else  to  give  in  exchange  for  rifles, 
salt,  and  iron,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 

Tiie  fall  and  early  part  of  the  winter  was  liie  sea- 
son for  hunting  the  deer,  and  the  whole  of  the  win- 
ter, including  part  of  the  spring,  for  bears  and  fur- 
skinned  animals.  It  was  a  customary  saying  that 
fur  is  good  during  every  month  in  the  name  of  which 
the  letter  R  occurs. 

The  class  of  hunters  with  whom  I  was  best  ac- 
quainted were  those  whose  hunting  ranges  were  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  at  the  distance  of  eight 
or  nine  miles  from  it.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  were 
pretty  well  down,  and  the  weather  became  rainy,  ac- 
companied with  light  snows,  these  men,  after  acting 
the  part  of  husbandmen,  so  far  as  the  state  of  warfare 
permitted  them  to  do  so,  soon  began  to  feel  that  they 
were  hunters.  They  became  uneasy  at  home.  Eve- 
ry thing  about  them  became  disagreeable.  The  house 
was  too  warm.  The  feather-bed  was  too  soft,  and 
even  the  good  wife  was  not  thought,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, a  proper  companion.  The  mind  of  the  hunter 
was  wholly  occupied  with  the  camp  and  chase. 

I  have  often  seen  them  get  np  early  in  the  morning 
at  this  season,  walk  hastily  out  and  look  anxiously  to 
the  woods,  and  snuff  the  autumnal  winds  with  the 
greatest  rapture,  then  return  into  the  house  and  cast 
a  quick  and  attentive  look  at  the  ritle,  which  was  al- 
ways suspended  to  a  joist  by  a  couple  of  buck  horns, 
or  little  forks.  His  hunting  dog,  understanding  the 
intentions  of  his  master,  would  wag  his  tail,  and  by 
every  blandishment  in  his  power,  express  his  readi- 
ness to  accompany  him  to  the  woods. 

A  day  was  soon  appointed  for  the  march  of  the  little 
cavalcade  to  the  camp.  Two  or  three  horses  furnish- 
ed with  pack-saddles  were  loaded  with  flour,  Indian- 
meal,  blankets,  and  every  thing  else  requisite  for  the 
use  of  the  hunter. 

A  hunting-camp,  or  what  was  called  a  half-faced 
cabin,  was  of  the  following  form  ;  the  back  part  of  it 
was  sometimes  a  la'-ge  log ;  at  the  distance  of  eight 
or  ten  feet  from  this,  two  stakes  were  set  in  the  ground 
a  few  inches  apart,  and  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
feet  from  these,  two  more,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the 
poles  for  the  sides  of  the  camp.  The  whole  slope 
of  the  roof  was  from  the  front  to  the  back.  The  cov- 
ering was  made  of  slabs,  skins,  or  blankets,  or  if  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  the  bark  of  hickory  or  ash  trees. 
The  front  was  left  entirely  open.  The  fire  was  built 
directly  before  this  opening.  The  cracks  between 
the  logs  were  filled  with  moss.  Dry  leaves  served 
for  a  bed.  It  is  thus  that  a  couple  of  men,  in  a  few 
hours,  will  construct  for  themselves  a  temporary,  but 
tolerably  comfortable  defence,  from  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather.  The  beaver,  otter,  muskrat  and 
squirrel,  are  scarcely  their  equals  in  despatch  in  fab- 
ricating for  themselves  a  covert  from  the  tempest ! 


A  little  more  pains  would  have  made  a  hunting- 
camp  a  defence  against  the  Indians.  A  cabin  ten  feet 
square,  bullet-proof,  and  furnished  with  port-holes, 
would  have  enabled  two  or  three  hunters  t.  hold 
twenty  Indians  at  bay  for  any  length  of  time.  But 
this  precaution,  I  believe,  was  never  attended  to ; 
hence  the  hunters  were  often  surprised  and  killed  in 
their  camps. 

The  site  for  the  camp  was  selected  with  all  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  woodsmen,  so  as  to  have  it  sheltered  by 
the  surrounding  hills  from  every  wind,  but  more  es- 
pecially from  those  of  the  north  and  west. 

An  uncle  of  mine  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Teter  oc- 
cupied the  same  camp  for  several  years  in  succession. 
It  was  situated  on  one  of  the  southern  branches  of 
Cross  Creek.  Although  I  lived  many  years  no  more 
than  fifteen  miles  from  the  place,  it  was  not  till  with- 
in a  very  few  years  ago  that  I  discovered  its  situation. 
It  was  shewn  me  by  a  gentleman  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Viewing  the  hills  round  about  it,  I  soon 
perceived  the  sagacity  of  the  hunter  in  the  site  for  his 
camp.  Not  a  wind  could  touch  him  :  and  unless  by 
the  report  of  his  gun  or  the  sound  of  his  axe,  H  would 
have  been  by  mere  accident  if  an  Indian  had  discov- 
ered his  concealment. 

Hunting  was  not  a  mere  ramble  in  pursuit  of  game, 
in  which  there  was  nothing  of  skill  and  calculation  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  hunter,  before  he  set  out  in  the 
morning,  was  informed  by  the  state  of  the  weather  in 
what  situation  he  might  reasonably  expect  to  meet  his 
game  ;  whether  on  the  bottom,  sides,  or  tops  of  the 
hills.  In  stormy  weather,  the  deer  always  seek  the 
most  sheltering  places,  and  the  leeward  sides  of  the 
hills.  In  rainy  weather,  in  which  there  is  not  much 
wind,  they  keep  in  the  open  woods  on  the  highest 
ground. 

In  every  situation  it  was  requisite  for  the  hunter  to 
ascertain  the  course  of  the  wind,  so  as  to  get  the  lee- 
ward of  the  game.  This  he  effected  by  putting  his 
finger  in  his  mouth  and  holding  it  there  until  it  be- 
came warm  ;  then  holding  it  above  his  head,  the  side 
which  first  becomes  cold  shews  which  way  the  wind 
blows. 

As  it  was  requisite,  too,  for  the  hunter  to  know  the 
cardinal  points,  he  had  only  to  observe  the  trees  to  as- 
certain them.  The  bark  of  an  aged  tree  is  thicker 
and  much  rougher  on  the  north  than  on  the  south  side. 
The  same  tiling  may  be  said  of  the  moss  ;  it  is  much 
thicker  and  stronger  on  the  north  than  on  the  south 
sides  of  the  trees. 

The  whole  business  of  the  hunter  consists  of  a  suc- 
cession of  intrigues.  From  morning  till  night  he 
was  on  the  alert  to  gain  the  wind  of  his  game,  and 
approach  them  without  being  discovered.  If  he  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  a  deer,  he  skinned  it  and  hung  it  up 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  wolves,  and  immediately  re- 
sumed the  chase  till  the  close  of  the  evening,  when 
he  bent  his  course  towards  his  camp  ;  when  arrived 
there  he  kindled  up  his  fire,  and,  together  with  his  fel- 
low hunter,  cooked  his  supper.  The  supper  finish- 
ed, the  adventures  of  the  day  furnished  the  tales  of 
the  evening.  The  spike  buck,  the  two  and  three 
pronged  buck,  the  doe  and  barren  doe,  figured  through 
their  anecdotes  with  great  advantage.  It  should  seem, 
that  after  hunting  awhile  on  the  same  ground,  the  hun- 
ters became  acquainted  with  nearly  all  the  gangs  of 
deer  within  their  range,  so  as  to  know  each  flock  of 
them  as  they  saw  them.     Often  some  old  buck,  by 
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the  means  of  his  superior  sagacity  and  watchfulness, 
saved  his  little  gang  from  the  hunter's  skill,  by  giving 
timely  notice  of  his  approach.  The  cunning  of  the 
hunter,  and  that  of  the  old  buck,  were  staked  against 
each  other,  and  it  frequently  happened  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hunting  season,  the  old  fellow  was  left 
the  free  uninjured  tenant  of  his  forest;  but  if  his  rival 
succeeded  in  bringing  him  down,  the  victory  was  fol- 
lowed by  no  small  amount  of  boasting  on  the  part  of 
the  conqueror. 

When  the  weather  was  not  suitable  for  hunting, 
the  skins  and  carcasses  of  the  game  were  brought  in 
and  disposed  of. 

Many  of  the  hunters  rested  from  their  labors  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  some  from  a  motive  of  piety  ;  others 
said  that  whenever  they  hunted  on  Sunday,  they  were 
sure  to  have  bad  luck  all  the  rest  of  the  week — Dod- 
dridge's Notes. 


FLYING. 

The  act  of  flying  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner.  The  bird  first  launches  itself  in  the  air  cith- 
er by  dropping  from  a  height  or  leaping  from  the 
ground  :  it  raises  up  at  the  same  time  the  wings,  the 
bones  of  which  correspond  very  closely  to  those  of 
the  human  arm,  the  place  of  the  hand,  however,  be- 
ing occupied  by  only  one  finger;  he  then  spreads  out 
the  wings  to  their  full  e.Ktent  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, and  presses  them  down  upon  the  side,  and  by  a 
succession  of  these  strokes  the  bird  rises  into  the  air 
with  a  velocity  proportioned  to  the  quickness  with 
which  they  succeed  each  other.  As  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  strokes  are  more  and  more  lengthened,  the 
bird  either  remains  on  the  same  level  or  descends. 
This  vertical  movement  can  only  be  performed  by 
birds  whose  winirs  are  horizontal,  which  is  probably 
the  case  with  the  lark  and  the  quail.  When  birds  fly 
horizontally,  their  motion  is  not  in  a  straight  line, 
but  obliquely  upwards,  and  they  allow  the  body  to 
come  down  to  a  lower  level  before  a  second  stroke  is 
made  by  the  wings,  so  that  they  move  in  a  succes- 
sion of  curves.  To  ascend  obliquely  the  wings  must 
repeat  their  strokes  upon  the  air  in  quick  succession, 
and  in  descending  obliquely  these  actions  are  propor- 
tionally slower.  The  tail  in  its  expanded  state  sup- 
ports the  hind  part  of  the  body  :  when  it  is  depress- 
ed while  the  bird  is  flying  with  great  velocity,  it  re- 
tards the  motion  ;  and  by  raising  the  hinder  part  of 
the  body,  it  depresses  the  head.  When  the  tail  is 
turned  up  it  produces  a  contrary  efi'ect,  and  raises  the 
head.  Some  birds  employ  the  tail  to  direct  their 
course,  by  turning  it  to  one  side  or  the  other,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  helm  is  used  in  steering  a  ship. 
We  may  observe  that  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
bones  of  birds  which  serves  to  lighten  their  bodies 
and  greatly  to  facilitate  their  motions.  A  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  skeleton  is  formed  into  receptacles 
for  air,  the  interior  of  most  bones  in  adult  birds  being 
destitute  of  marrow,  and  containing  air-cells  which 
communicate  with  the  windpipe  or  the  mouth.  In 
young  birds  the  interior  of  the  bone  is  filled  with  mar- 
row, which,  however,  becomes  gradually  absorbed  to 
make  room  for  the  admission  of  air.  This  gradual 
expansion  of  the  air-cells,  and  absorption  of  the  mar- 
row, can  nowhere  be  observed  so  well  as  in  young 
tame  geese  when  killed  at  different  periods. 

Flyinp  is  not  confined  to  those  inhabitants  of  the 


air  which  have  wings  composed  of  feathers  ;  there  are 
many  of  tliese  whose?  bodies  are  so  light  as  not  to  re- 
quire wings  made  of  such  strong  materials,  and  which 
have  them  composed  of  thin  membranes  of  the  slight- 
est texture.  This  is  the  case  with  all  flying  insects. 
The  Bal,  which  belongs  to  the  class  Mammalia,  is 
supplied  with  a  kind  of  wing  peculiar  to  itself,  which 
mav  be  considered  as  an  intermediate  link  between  the 
wings  of  birds  and  those  of  other  animals. 

The  bat's  wings  are  formed  of  membranes  spread 
upon  the  bones  which  correspond  with  those  of  the 
arm,  fore-arm,  and  hand  in  man,  and  of  the  fore-leg 
in  quadrupeds.  So  far  they  resemble  those  of  birds; 
they  dilTer,  however,  in  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  composed,  and  in  the  bones  bearing  a  closer  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  human  hand.  They  have 
what  is  peculiar  to  themselves — a  hook-like  process 
attached  to  the  bone  of  the  wing,  by  which  they  lay 
hold  and  support  themselves  upon  the  cornices  of 
buildings,  and  so  far  employ  their  wings  as  hands. 
These  wings  when  exiended  are  of  great  lensrth.  In 
the  larger  species  found  in  some  parts  of  India,  Afri- 
ca, and  South  America,  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
Vampyres,  they  often  measure  five  feet;  and  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  was  in  possession  of  a  specimen  brought  from 
Sumatra,  the  wings  of  which  measured  seven  feet. 
As  the  bat  itself  is  not  rendered  buoyant  by  any  of  the 
means  employed  in  the  internal  structure  of  birds, 
and  as  its  wings  are  themselves  membranes  of  some 
strength,  great  extent  of  surface  is  required  in  them: 
they  are  not,  however,  fitted  for  long  flight,  and  must 
be  considered  as  a  very  remarkable  deviation  from  the 
structure  of  the  bird  on  one  part,  and  from  that  of 
the  quadruped  on  the  other.  The  only  regidarly 
formed  quadruped  that  has  the  power  of  living  is  the 
Fhjins;- Squirrel.  'J'he  substitute  for  wings  in  this 
animal  is  a  broad  fold  of  the  mtegument  spread  out 
on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  attached  to  the  fore  and 
hind  legs,  reaching  as  far  as  the  feet ;  so  thai  by  stretch- 
ing out  its  feet  it  spreads  this  fold  and  keeps  it  in  an 
extended  state,  in  which  it  has  a  nearer  resemblance 
to  a  parachute  than  a  wing. 

The  flying-squirrel,  however,  is  not  cap.able  of  ris- 
ing from  the  earth,  nor  of  flying  in  a  horizontal  line. 
Its  wings,  so  called,  only  enable  it  to  sail  ofl'  in  an  in- 
clined plane  from  one  height  to  a  lower  one.  The 
animal  seems  to  acquire  a  projectile  force  by  a  mus- 
cular spring  at  the  outset,  which  enables  it  to  descend 
from  the  tops  of  trees  to  the  ear:h.  Some  species  of 
lizards  and  fishes  are  also  furnished  with  substitutes 
for  wines,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  support  them- 
selves in  the  air,  and  fly  for  short  distances.  In  the 
Flying  Fish  the  substitute  consists  of  a  simple  elon- 
gation of  the  pectoral  fins  to  a  suflicient  extent  to  sup- 
port the  animal's  weight,  in  this  respect  correspond- 
ing with  the  wings  of  birds,  since  the  pectoral  fin  of 
fishes  is  analogous  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
other  classes.  When  pursued  by  its  numerous  ene- 
mies, it  relieves  itself  from  the  fatigues  of  swimming 
by  recourse  to  its  wings  ;  the  timid  fish  rises  from  the 
water,  and  flutters  over  its  surface,  for  two  or  three 
hundred  yards,  till  the  muscles  employed  in  moving 
the  wings  are  enfeebled.  He  gaina  in  this  way  ad 
dilional  strength  for  a  new  trial  at  swimming;  but  its 
active  enemy,  still  in  view,  drives  it  again  from  the 
deep  ;  its  flight  at  length  becomes  shorter  and  short- 
er, till,  wearied  and  worn  out,  the  poor  little  creature 
falls  a  victim  to  its  fierce  pursuer. 
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INDIAN  MOUNDS;  OR,  AMERICAN  MONUMENTS, 
IN  THE  SOUTH-WEST. 

BY    J.    W.    MONETTE,    M.    D. 

The  Spaniards,  in  their  conquest  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  llie  only  civilized  countries  on  the  American 
continent,  at  its  discovery,  like  Omar  the  Turkish 
emperor,  seemed  to  burn  with  an  unhallowed  zeal  to 
destroy  every  thing  in  the  conquered  countries,  which 
might  perpetuate  the  history,  and  even  the  memory 
of  the  unfortunate  nations  and  empires  which  they 
subverted.  Not  only  their  gold  and  silver,  but  their 
government,  their  cities,  their  temples,  their  monu- 
ments, their  arts,  their  history,  and  even  their  house- 
hold gods  were  the  objects  of  their  insatiable  rapine. 
Whatever  art,  or  refinement,  or  even  learning,  which 
could  not  be  converted  into  gold,  was  destroyed  with 
a  sacrilegious  rapacity  that  would  have  shamed  the 
Vandals  of  Europe. 

Hence  a  mysterious  uncertainty  rests  upon  the  his- 
tory of  these  mounds  and  works  ;  which  are  the  rel- 
ics of  an  ancient  race  of  men  who  have  once  held  do- 
minion in  the  middle  and  south-western  portions  of 
North  America:  a  race  of  men  who  have  long  since 
become  extinct ;  or  who,  in  the  fifteenth  century  had 
degenerated  into  savages,  retaining  no  other  knowl- 
edge of  their  ancestors  than  the  most  vague  and  unsat- 
isfactory traditions.  The  only  true  history  which  ex- 
isted of  the  American  Indians,  was  doubtless  preserv- 
ed in  the  archives  of  iVIexico  and  Peru.  These  by 
the  rapacious  and  sacrilegious  bigots  of  Spain  were 
consigned  to  the  oblivion  of  a  ruthless  destruction. — 
Hence  the  only  authentic  records  which  we  have  of 
nations  who  once  inhabited  and  held  dominion  in  these 
regions,  are  the  numerous  mounds,  embankments,  and 
subierranean  works,  which  are  annually  discovered  by 
the  advance  and  enterprise  of  our  settlements.  These, 
although  faithful  records  of  a  race  of  men  who  once 
have  existed  here,  like  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt, 
are  written  in  an  unknown  language  to  us :  and  from 
which  we  can  onlv  glean  a  few  incidental  facts,  by  de- 
cyphering  now  and  then  a  sign. 

Portions  of  the  American  continent  are  doubtless  as 
ancient  as  corresponding  portions  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere ;  while  other  portions  seem  of  more  recent 
production,  either  from  the  recession  of  the  oceans,  or 
from  the  action  of  subterranean  fires.  Yet  even  these 
portions  appear  to  have  been  generally  occupied  by  a 
race  of  men  who  lived  long  before  even  the  ancestors 
of  ihe  Indians  found  by  Europeans  in  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Whether  these  monuments  have 
existed  for  three  thousand  years,  or  only  for  eight  or 
ten  centuries,  none  can  tell :  whether  they  were  once 
enrlosed  with  w^alls  of  brick,  or  were  built  of  unburnl 
earth  is  equally  uncertain.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
very  few  of  them  now  exhibit  traces  of  any  other  con- 
struction than  common  earth,  if  we  except  the  relics 
of  the  dead  whicli  lie  concealed  in  their  sides.  What 
chauffes  they  have  undergone  in  the  lapse  of  ages  none 
can  tell ;  but  from  their  antiquity,  the  change  effected 
by  lime  upon  their  external  surfaces  must  be  great. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  vast  number 
of  tumuli,  and  remains  of  earth-works  which  are  found 
throughout  the  great  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississip- 
pi rivers,  as  well  as  of  their  numerous  tributaries,  we 
must  admit,  that  in  ages  long  past,  these  regions  were 
peopled  by  a  numerous,  enterprisingrace  of  men;  who, 
although  they  may  not  have  lived  in  cities  built  of  mar- 


ble, or  have  erected  temples,  and  pyramids  of  granite, 

have  left  monuments  of  their  existence,  no  less  dura- 
ble than  the  builders  of  ancient  Babylon.  Babylon, 
with  all  its  walls,  its  tdwers  and  temples,  has  disap- 
peared, and  left  no  record  of  its  mighty  founders, 
than  what  has  been  preserved  on  the  page  of  history. 
In  America  the  historic  page  has  been  destroyed,  and 
not  a  sentence  left ;  but  the  imperishable  monuments, 
without  number,  proclaim  the  former  existence  of  a 
numerous  and  great  people  who  have  long  ceased  to 
exist. 

As  to  a  knowledge  of  this  people,  who,  or  wliat 
they  were,  speculation  alone  can  supply  the  void  left 
by  history.  They  may  have  been  like  the  innumer- 
ahle  tribes  who  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  a  nomadic  race  of  shepherds  and  warriors, 
who  likewise  cultivated  the  fertile  valleys  to  sustain 
their  numerous  population ;  and  although,  like  the 
Cossacks,  Tartars,  and  Mongols  of  Asia,  they  may 
have  dwelt  also  in  cities  and  towns,  still,  unlike  the 
shepherd  kings  of  Egypt,  or  the  immortal  builders  of 
Thebes  on  the  Nile,  they  were  unused  to  the  labors 
of  mines  and  quarries  ;  and  unskilled  in  the  art  of  pil- 
ing up  huge  masses  of  granite,  and  imperishable  rock. 
Yet  they  had  their  monuments  :  and  whether,  to  com- 
memorate great  events  ;  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
their  friends  and  kings ;  or  to  serve  as  high  places  for 
the  rites  of  their  religion,  they  still  remain,  although 
less  magnificent,  yet  not  less  durable  than  the  mighty 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  or  the  temples  and  monuments  of 
the  hundred-gated  Thebes.  Their  cities,  which  doubt- 
less they  had,  were  of  a  temporary  nature  ;  built  of 
wood  and  other  perishable  materials,  which  have 
long  since  mouldered  to  earth,  and  forest  trees,  to  the 
tenth  generation  may  have  waved  over  their  ruins. 

The  purpose  for  which  these  mounds  and  works 
were  erected  is  also  problematical.  However,  we  are 
led  to  infer,  that  they  were  erected  for  various  purpo- 
ses ;  some  for  temples  ;  some  for  mausoleums  ;  some 
for  common  cemeteries;  some  for  monuments,  and 
some  for  defences.  These  purposes  may  be  deter- 
mined by  their  size,  shape,  and  relative  position. — 
Mounds  indicating  all  these  purposes,  except  the  last, 
are  formed  over  all  the  level,  fertile,  and  habitable  re- 
gions of  the  north-western  and  south-western  states  ; 
and  appear  to  have  been  erected  without  any  regard 
to  defensive  operations.  Many  of  them  indeed  are 
located  in  the  most  assailable  siiuations.  Even  those 
which  are  surrounded  by  embankments  of  earth,  may 
have  been  enclosed,  to  render  them  more  sacred,  es- 
pecially those  for  general  burial  places,  or  the  mauso- 
leum of  their  lamented  kings  and  cliiefs.  Some  which 
now  exhibit  no  enclosures,  may  originally  have  been 
enclosed  with  trees,  shrubbery  and  the  like,  which 
have  disappeared.  Others  which  exhibit  no  embank- 
ments now,  may  have  been  enclosed  originally  by 
walls,  which  have  mouldered  into  dust,  and  become 
leveled  with  the  ground  by  ihe  same  ever  active  agent 
which  has  probably  reduced  these  mounds  to  less  than 
half  their  original  size. 

The  comparaUvely  small  number  of  skeletons  found 
in  those  mounds  which  have  been  appropriateil  to  se- 
pulture, show  that  large  quantities  of  earth  were  ad- 
ded with  each  additional  body.  These  skeletons, 
such  at  least  as  retain  the  form  of  bone,  are  found  at 
different  depths  from  ihe  base  up  to  the  summit; 
they  are  found  near  the  centre  and  near  the  surface. 
Hence  we  infer  that  mounds  were  erected  by  a  sue- 


cession  of  burials,  commencing  with  a  layer  first  up- 
on the  ground  with  a  small  tumulus  of  a  few  feetover 
the  first  l)ody : — then  the  next  at  its  side  raised  to  an 
equal  lieiifju  anil  joined  to  the  first:  then  another  in 
the  same  way,  and  another,  until  the  base  was  of  pro- 
per dimensions.  When  this  is  done  the  first  layer  is 
completed,  and  the  next  is  placed  upon  the  first  tum- 
ulus, with  an  additional  pile  of  earth  orradually  reced- 
inij  with  its  external  side  into  the  pyramid  form.  In 
this  manner  one  layer  alter  another  may  have  been 
comjileled  year  after  year,  until  in  the  lapse  of  one  or 
two  ajres  one  mound  would  be  completed,  and  remain 
a  g'rand  mausoleum,  not  lor  one  person  only,  but  for 
generations.  Many  of  them  are  found  with  but  a 
few  feet  elevation  above  the  ground  ;  and  such  were 
evidently  left  in  an  unfinished  state  ; — and  time  and 
the  action  of  rains  have  in  some  measure  leveled  their 
surface.  It  is  not  uncommon,  in  the  fine  arable  lands 
of  the  bavous  and  lakes  of  liOuisiana,  to  meet  with 
several  large  mounds  near  each  other,  and  one  or  more 
of  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  largest ;  being  in  all 
probability  one  that  was  in  a  state  of  being  erected  when 
the  final  catastrophe  of  the  nation  was  consummated. 
Again,  within  one  or  more  miles  of  some  large  mounds 
we  may  occasionally  find  several  others,  all  of  which 
are  small  and  imperfect;  and  indicating  the  probabili- 
ty that  the  old  burying  place  was  completed  and  con- 
siirncd  to  inviolate  sanctity,  while  new  ones  were  in 
use.  In  one  instance  on  the  Roundaway  bayou  these 
small  ones  are  near  two  miles  from  the  larger  ones, 
and  upon  a  high  alluvial  ridge  of  a  half  mile  in  width 
extending  back  into  the  swamp  ;  probably  selected  as 
a  more  retired  spot  for  those  sacred  relics.  Possibly 
they  may  have  been  hastily  erected  to  cover  the  bo- 
dies of  a  little  host  of  heroes  who  may  have  fallen  in 
batde,  or  been  slain  in  ambuscade,  where  they  receiv- 
ed a  hasty  burial  after  the  melee 

In  the  valley  of  the  lower  Mississippi  these  tumuli 
are  frequent  in  the  finest  arable  level  lands  ;  and  are 
seldcnn  seen  in  the  hilly  regions  except  in  high  flats. 
I  have  never  seen  one  in  sterile  lands,  although  they 
were  beautifully  situated.  The  mounds  and  works 
point  out  the  regions  which  contained  a  dense  popu- 
lation many  centuries  ago;  while  barren  flats,  having 
been  then  as  they  are  now,  unproductive,  show  no 
siixiis  of  a  former  race  ;  having  been  reserved  for  game 
and  pasturage. 

In  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mississippi  these  tumuli 
observe  a  regular  form,  with  very  few  exceptions. — 
This  form  is  almost  invariably  a  regular  parallelogram 
at  the  base,  rising  in  a  pyramidal  form  to  the  surface 
or  lerrace,  which  is  generally  flat  and  level.  They 
are  nio^lly  oblonsr,  being  about  one  third  longer  than 
their  width.  Those  found  near  the  banks  of  the  old 
river  lakes,  and  the  bayous,  are  from  forty  to  two 
Inindreil  feet  long,  and  from  thirty  to  one  hundred 
feet  in  width  ;  and  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  high.  The 
are  i  of  the  top  or  terrace  is  about  one  half  of  the 
base. 

In  ^hape  these  vary  materially  from  those  so  com- 
mon in  the  north-western  states  and  territories.  The 
latter  are  mostly  round,  of  a  conical  shape,  and  often 
much  hiffher  than  those  in  the  soutli.  This  difl'er- 
ence  in  the  form  of  the  works,  especially  south  of 
Tennessee,  is  snflicient  to  indicate  a  different  race  of 
men  as  the  builders  of  each.  The  difference  in  the 
form  is  too  remarkable  to  have  been  the  result  of  any 
accidental  cause.     Again,  the  earthen  wall  or  embank- 


ment surrounding  them  is  much  more  common  in  the 
north  than  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  valley  :  in 
the  south  embankments  about  the  mounds  are  uncom- 
mon ;  while  in  the  north  these  embankments  even  oc- 
(;ur  where  there  is  no  mound.  The  pyramidal  square 
mound  occurs  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  fertile 
alluvial  bottoms  as  far  east  as  Pearl  river,  and  proba- 
bly to  East  Florida. 

Many  of  these  mounds  we  have  said  were  probably 
erected  as  sacred  places  of  sepidtnre  for  their  tribes 
or  chiefs.  This  is  a  mode  of  burial  not  unknown  to 
history,  among  the  tribes  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
It  was  a  custom  more  or  less  in  use  amoncr  semi-barba- 
rian people  in  all  ages.  As  Major  Stoddart  observes, 
"  Many  of  the  ancient  nations  buried  their  dead  in 
this  way  ;  especially  those  of  distinction  and  consid- 
eration among  them.  Iceland  still  exhibits  the  re- 
mains of  tumuli  ;  and,  according  to  the  drawings 
made  of  them,  they  appear  to  resemble  those  of  the 
Mississippi  valley.  Plutarch  says  that  Alex.inder,  on 
the  death  of  Demeratus,  made  a  most  magnificent  fu- 
neral for  him,  his  whole  army  raising  him  a  monu- 
ment of  earth  eight  cubits  high,  and  of  vast  circumfer- 
ence. The  Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus,  labor- 
ed to  raise  as  high  a  monument  of  earth  for  their  dead 
as  possible.  Semiramis  endeavm-ed  to  eternize  the 
memory  of  Ninus,  her  husband,  bv  raising  a  high 
and  broad  mound  for  his  tomb.  The  same  practice 
obtained  among  the  Spartans  and  Thracians,  and  even 
among  the  Jews.  »  »  *  *  /^\\  rude  and  uncul- 
tivated nations  have  raised  these  pvramids  of  earth, 
either  as  cenotaphs  or  mausoleums  to  the  memorv  of 
those  they  respected.'' — Sketche.n  of  Loiiiaiana, 
p.  351. 

When  we  reflect  upon  this  mode,  as  practised  by 
the  American  tribes,  as  well  as  those  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  compared  with  the  mode  adopted  bv  our- 
selves in  common  country  burying  crounds,  we  can- 
not repress  our  admiration  of  the  superior  mode  of 
the  former.  We  wish  to  hold  our  burial  grounds 
equally  sacred  ;  and  equally  desire  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  our  friends  and  ancestors  :  yet  very  often 
a  few  diminutive  hillocks,  which  will  be  completely 
obliterated  in  half  a  century,  are  all  that  remain  to 
mark  the  spot 'where  hundreds  of  our  friends  lie  buri- 
ed :  and  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  their  bones  may  be 
trodden  under  foot  and  desecrated  by  the  plough  ; 
while  the  funeral  places  of  these  ancient  barbarians 
still  exist,  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  race, 
long  after  all  tradition  and  historical  legends  have  been 
lost  in  obscurity. 

Some  are  evidently  the  remains  of  fortified  places, 
or  enclosed  for  better  defence.  Others  may  have  been 
mounds  for  temples  or  altars  for  the  rites  of  their  re- 
ligion, enclosed  with  earthen  walls  made  of  burnt  or 
unburnt  brick,  which  has  mouldered  to  its  original 
earth.  Even  in  New  California  and  New  Mexico  to 
this  dav,  there  are  large  villages  of  Indians  surrounded 
bv  inud-bnilt  walls,  as  described  by  Lieutenant  Z.  M. 
Pike,  in  his  passage  from  Santa  Fe  to  the  United 
States.  Those  which  have  been  forts  or  fortified  places 
for  troops  in  war,  are  comparatively  few  in  the  south  ; 
and  when  found,  they  are  generally  in  positions  not 
easily  accessible  ;  or  situated  at  some  convenient  point 
of  communication.  One  of  each  kind  we  will  brief 
ly  describe.  The  first  is  situated  upon  the  plantation 
of  Walter  Irvin,  Esq.,  about  ten  miles  north-east  from 
.Natchez,  and  about  seven  miles  in  a  direct  line  from 
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the  Mississippi  river.  This  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  works  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the 
south-west.  It  is  situated  upon  an  elevated  summit 
of  ground,  in  the  centre  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
of  the  same  elevation  on  all  sides.  From  the  base 
of  the  summit  upon  which  the  works  are  situated,  the 
ground  has  a  gradual,  but  irregular  and  uneven  des- 
cent for  six  or  eight  hundred  yards,  except  onithe  east, 
where  a  narrow  ridge  extends  from  the  base  of  the 
works  to  the  hills  at  the  distanceof  half  amile.  This 
whole  region  is  constituted  of  yellow  clay,  or  loam  ; 
sand,  gravel,  or  rock  are  not  to  be  found  near.  The 
mound  is  very  large,  erected  upon  the  summit  by  ex- 
cavating around  the  base,  and  carrying  upon  top :  the 
excavation  has  been  much  more  extensive  at  the  west 
and  east  ends  than  at  the  sides,  which  face  the  north 
and  south.  The  extent  of  the  base  of  the  main  mound 
is  two  hundred  yards  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards 
with  an  elevation  of  the  main  terrace  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty-five  feet,  with  an  irregular  outline,  some- 
what similar  to  the  salient  angles  of  modern  fortifica- 
tions ;  these  angles  or  projections  are  much  larger  on 
the  south-west  and  north-west  corners  than  elsewhere. 
The  area  upon  the  top,  including  the  base  of  a  super- 
tumulus  upon  the  west  end,  as  well  as  one  on  the  east 
end,  is  about  three  acres,  while  the  area  of  the  main 
mound  around  the  base  is  five  acres.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  base  is  two  hundred  yards,  and  of  the 
top  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards.  The  sides 
of  the  main  mound  are  quite  steep,  being  not  more 
than  thirty-five  or  forty  degrees  from  a  perpendicu- 
lar. Upon  the  top  of  the  main  mound  are  six  other 
mounds ;  one  large  one  on  the  west  end,  and  another 
smaller  on  the  east  end  ;  two  smaller  ones  are  situated 
upon  the  north  side  and  two  upon  the  south.  The 
largest  at  its  base  covers  an  area  of  one  fourth  of  an 
acre,  while  its  level  surface  on  top  of  the  terrace  is 
about  one-third  as  much.  This  super-tumulus  has  its 
western  side  or  slope  continuous  with  the  main  mound, 
above  which  it  rises  about  forty  or  forty-five  feet. — 
From  its  top  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  at 
the  west  end,  is  eighty  feet.  The  mound  upon  the 
east  end  is  similar  to  the  western,  but  not  one-fourth 
as  large,  having  its  eastern  slope  continuous  with  the 
side  of  the  main  mound  fifty  feet  to  the  excavation 
below.  The  others  are  quite  small,  being  not  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  diameter  across  the  base, 
and  not  more  than  three  or  fOur  feet  high,  although 
they  have  been  much  higher.  Those  on  the  north 
side  are  largest,  and  are  not  more  than  twenty  feet 
apart,  being  situated  on  each  side  of  a  ravine  from  the 
terrace  down  to  the  base,  which  appears  to  be  the  re- 
mains of-  a  covert  way  or  entrance.  Those  on  the 
south  are  more  remote,  but  appear  on  each  side  of  a 
smaller  ravine  towards  the  west  of  the  south  side, 
which  also  appears  to  have  been  likewise  a  covert 
way.  The  larger  of  these  covert  ways  appears  to 
have  entered  near  the  centre  of  the  great  terrace, 
through  the  body  of  the  work ;  the  other  appears  to 
have  entered  nearer  the  circumference,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance  towards  the  west  end.  On  the 
north  side,  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  from  the  base  of 
the  mound,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  large  bas- 
tion to  defend  the  entrance;  a  similar,  but  smaller  one 
appears  to  have  defended  the  other  entrance  on  the 
south-east.  Close  around  the  base  of  the  mound,  on  all 
sides,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  deep  and  wide  ditch 
or  fosse,  part  of  which,  fifteen  years  ago,  contained 
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water :  but  of  late  has  become  nearly  level.  About 
this  mound  various  remains  of  earthenware,  and  of 
implements  of  warfare  have  been  found,  besides  nu- 
merous skeletons.  Some  years  since,  the  skeleton 
of  an  individual  seven  or  eight  feet  high  and  large  in 
proportion,  was  found  here,  upon  the  main  mound. 
A  more  recent  examination  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  several  skeletons  of  common  size  lying  promiscu- 
ously on  the  top  of 'the  main  mound  near  the  western 
base  of  the  eastern  super-tumulus.  These  were  found 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface,  where  doubtless 

they  had  been  covered  by  the  detritus  upon  them. 

These  skeletons  exhibited  such  evidences  of  great 
antiquity,  that  they  soon  iell  to  pieces  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  One  skull  only  with  great  care  was  pre- 
served sufficiently  entire  to  admit  of  a  true  drawing 
for  an  engraving.  This  skull  was  decidedly  of  the 
"  flat  head,"  or  compressed  kind  ;  the  occiput  being 
greatly  compressed  or  elevated,  while  the  parietal 
bones  were  proportionally  full  and  elevated.  Besides 
these,  on  the  top  of  the  eastern  super-tumulus,  were 
discovered  in  a  circular  cavity,  about  twelve  inches 
in  diameter,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  inches  below 
the  surface,  the  ashes  and  remains  of  a  funeral  pyre  ; 
being  the  remains  of  burnt  bones  and  other  animal 
matters,  calcined  and  enclosed  in  a  strong  cloth  of 
round  coarse  texture,  entirely  unlike  modern  manufac- 
ture. Similar  remains  were  recently  discovered  by 
John  Routh,  Esq.,  in  opening  the  surface  of  a  mound 
upon  his  plantation  on  Lake  St.  Joseph.  These  rel- 
ics prove  clearly  that  those  who  built  these  mouments, 
sometimes,  at  least,  adopted  the  custom  which  has  so 
long  prevailed  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe  and  in 
Asia,  of  consuming  by  fire  the  remains  of  their  friends 
and  entombing  their  ashes. 

Another  work  of  the  same  nature  is  to  be  found  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  Little  river  with 
the  Washita  or  Black  river  of  Louisiana.  The  land 
on  which  this  work  is  situated,  like  that  for  many 
miles  on  every  side,  is  firm  alluvion,  above  ordinary 
inundation.  The  plan  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  po- 
sition selected  for  it,  show  that  it  has  been  a  fortified 
place.  Major  Stoddart,  who  visited  it  about  the  year 
1810,  gives  the  following  description  of  these  works, 
as  they  appeared  twenty-eight  years  ago.  He  says 
there  were  five  mounds  enclosed  by  a  wall  or  em- 
bankment of  earth,  at  that  time  ten  feet  high  and  ten 
feet  thick.  The  earthen  wall  enclosed  about  two 
hundred  acres  of  ground.  Four  of  the  mounds  were 
of  nearly  equal  dimensions,  being  about  three  hundred 
feet  long,  one  hundred  broad,  and  twenty  feet  high, 
of  a  square  or  parallelogram  form  at  the  base,  and  di- 
minishing towards  the  top  in  the  pyramid  shape. — 
The  fifth  appeared  to  have  been  designed  as  a  tower 
or  turret,  the  base  of  which  covered  an  acre  of  ground. 
It  rose  by  two  steps  or  stories,  each  gradually  dimin- 
ishing from  its  base  upwards.  The  summit  of  the 
upper  story  was  crowned  with  a  flattened  cone  about 
eighty  feet  above    the    base. 

Who  were  the  people  that  built  these  mounments, 
and  where  are  they  now  ?  Forgotten  and  unknown, 
they  lie  buried  in  these  monuments  of  earth,  where 
they  were  deposited,  probably,  long,  long  before  the 
European  first  set  foot  upon  America,  and  a  new  race 
have  sprung  up.  which,  possibly  by  the  same  influ- 
ence, in  ten  or  fifteen  centuries,  may  have  likewise 
passed  away ;  when  the  remains  of  our  monuments 
may  be  mere  themes  of  conjecture. 
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RED  RIVER. 
This  noble  river  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  tributaries  which  yield  their  wealth  to  the  great 
Father  of  Waters.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  elevated 
uadulating  prairies  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
below  Santa  Fe  of  New  Mexico,  and  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  below  the  last  spur  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  about  latitude  36  deg.  North.  It  runs 
through  the  immense  "  Pampas"  or  Buffalo  Prairies, 
to  about  33  deg.  20  min.,  where  it  passes  through  the 
remarkable  belt  of  wood  known  ail  through  the  west 
as  the  "  Cross  Timbers,"  which  is  about  forty  miles 
in  width  North  and  South ;  and  extends  from  the 
Prairies  of  Missouri  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  with  a  gen- 
eral course  of  soulh-west.  Thence  the  Red  River 
pursues  its  course  east  north-east,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kinamechie, in  54  deg.  5  min.,  the  most  northern  point 
east  of  the  Cross  Timbers  ;  this  is  the  landing  for  fort 
Towson:  from  this  point  its  general  course  is  south- 
east. Indian  traders  procure  small  quantities  of  rock 
salt  from  the  Indians,  which  is  found  in  the  higher 
portions  of  the  river.  So  far  as  we  can  obtain  any 
idea  from  persons  familiar  with  the  river,  its  length 
must  be  near  two  thousand  miles.  The  white  settle- 
ments extend  to  the  Cross  Timbers,  something  like 
thirteen  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  near  the 
23rd  deg.  of  longitude  west  from  AVashington,  where 
the  dividing  line  between  Texas  and  the  United  States 
leaves  Red  River  and  crosses  north  to  the  Arkansas. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  river  is  its  ex- 
treme narrowness  when  compared  with  its  length  ajid 
depth.  To  this  cause  must  be  attributed  ihe  forma- 
tion of  the  Great  Raft,  which  for  many  years  locked 
up  this  most  fertile  and  extensive  country  from  civil- 
ization. As  this  cause  must  exist  so  long  as  this  ex- 
uberant soil  will  produce  gigantic  trees,  one  of 
which,  in  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  river,  is  suffi- 
cient to  block  up  all  navigation — the  only  effectual 
mode  of  keeping  the  river  open,  must  be  by  the  con- 
stant operation  of  one  snag  boat  in  the  raft  region,  a 
distance  of  about  a  hundred  miles,  at  an  expense  of 
some  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  great  annual  rise  in  Red  River  is  in  June, 
which  corresponds  with  the  August  rise  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  is  at  this  period  that  the  great  mass  of 
fallen  timber  moves  down  and  lodges  about  fifty  miles 
above  Shrieveport,  being  the  point  where  the  river  is 
the  narrowest  and  the  highest  part  in  the  old  raft.  A 
snag  boat,  during  the  month  of  June,  can  effect  more 
than  in  any  three  subsequent  months,  as  "  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  But  the 
snag  boat  has  always  left  the  river  in  May,  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  and  we  fear  always  will  be, 
that  the  raft  will  form  every  year  in  that  month,  caus- 
ing an  injury  to  the  upper  country,  which  cannot  be 
estimated.  The  ostensible  reason  assigned  is,  that 
the  sickliness  of  the  climate  prevents  the  men  from 
working.  It  is  true,  th;it  to  the  unaeclimated,  the 
miasma  of  the  river,  during  the  hot  months,  is  fatal ; 
but  men  enough  can  be  found,  who  can  withstand  any 
thing.  Keel  boats  are  always  creeping  along  at  ail 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  we  see  no  good  reason  wliy 
snag  boats  should  not  be  worked  as  well.  Persons 
who  have  ascended  as  high  as  Natchitoches,  or  even 
Shrieveport,  can  form  no  conception  of  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery  in  its  higher  parts.  The  river  above  the 
raft  is  wider,  and  flows  through  an  elevated  region. 
In  a  few  years,  if  the  raft  can  be  prevented  from  form- 


ing, a  dense  population  will  extend  itself  on  the  banks 
of  Red  River,  from  Shrieveport  to  its  source ;  and  it 
will  become,  in  point  of  productive  importance,  wha' 
its  extreme  length  and  ferlil-  lands  presage.  In  ordi- 
nary seasons  the  only  intcrrupiion  to  the  navigation 
of  Red  River  is  at  the  rapids,  just  above  Alexandria, 
and  that  only  for  a  very  short  time.  Boats  that  can 
ascend  these  falls  can  find  water  sufiicient  to  carry 
them  to  the  mouth  of  the  False  Ouashita,  nine  hun- 
dred miles  above  Shrieveport. 

If  a  snag  boat  can  be  kept  at  work  in  the  raft  during 
the  summer,  we  may  safely  calculate  on  uninterrupt- 
ed navigation. — Caddoe  Free  Press. 


MINERAL  RICHES  OF  THE  WEST. 
With  a  view  to  ascertain  as  definitely  as  possible 
the  value  and  extent  of  the  mineral  lands  belonging  to 
the  United  States  in  the  AVestern  Territories,  the 
President,  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  last  year  appointed  Mr. 
David  Dale  Owen,  of  Indiana,  to  conduct  a  Geologi- 
cal Survey  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin;  and  that  survey 
has  now  been  completed  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner, though  we  believe  the  Report  forwarded  to  the 
Land  Office  at  Washington  has  not  yet  been  printed. 
Our  information  respecting  it  is  unofficial,  derived, 
through  the  western  journals,  from  Mr.  Owen  him- 
self and  his  associates.  The  immediate  incentive  to 
this  survey  was  a  desire  to  graduate  the  price  of  pub- 
lic lands  according  to  their  value.  The  subject  of 
the  disposition  of  the  mineral  tracts  belonging  to  the 
United  States  is  one  involving  an  immense  effect  upon 
the  revenue.  Lands  which  would  readily  command 
from  twenty  to  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  if  entered 
as  farming  lands,  would  bring  but  one  dollar  and  a 
quarter  to  the  treasury. 

The  district  which  Mr.  Owen  was  directed  to  ex- 
plore, comprises  an  area  of  about  ten  thousand  square 
miles,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  between 
Rock  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  It  appears  that  this  dis- 
trict at  the  present  time,  before  the  miner  has  pene- 
trated its  confines,  and  while  its  vast  riches  are  un- 
known and  unsuspected  even  by  the  mass  of  its  few 
inhabitants,  produces  annually  as  much  lead  as  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe,  and  that  five  times  as  ma- 
ny operatives  as  are  now  in  the  field  might  be  profit- 
ably employed,  probably  for  centuries,  in  the  mines 
already  opened.  But,  however  inexhaustible  or  rich 
the  lead  discovered,  that  article  constitutes  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Wisconsin  and  Io- 
wa. The  surveyed  district  is  one  of  the  richest  min- 
ing regions  in  the  world,  and  is  as  remarkable  for  the 
variety  and  the  purity  of  its  productions  as  for  its  ex- 
haustless  quantities.  It  contains  copper  ore  in  great 
abundance,  and  of  a  quality  averaging  from  a  tenth  to 
a  third  richer  in  metal  than  the  best  ore  of  Cornwall, 
in  England,  heretofore  esteemed  the  most  productive 
copper  district  in  the  world.  Besides  this,  zinc,  of 
excellent  quality,  is  found  throughout  the  lead  region, 
and  in  such  quantities  that  hundreds  of  tons  are  thrown 
up  from  the  lead  mines  as  rubbish,  the  miners  being 
usually  ignorant  of  its  presence,  or  that  it  is  an  ore  of 
value.  Thus  the  materials  for  the  manufacture  of 
brass  are  found  there,  side  by  side,  and  in  abundance, 
though  hitherto  entirely  neglected.  The  deposits 
of  iron  ore,  in  quality  equal  to  that  of  Tennessee 
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are  also  numerous.     Whole  villages  might  be  em-  ] 
ployed  in  that  branch  of  mining  alone,  yet  but  one 
iron  furnace  has  been  attempted. 

The  Report  of  Mr.  Owen  is  understood  to  include, 
besides  information  on  the  subjects  to  whicli  we  have 
alluded  above,  maps,  drawings,  etc.  illustrating  the 
scenery  and  general  geology  of  the  country  ;  a  delin- 
eation of  the  outlines  of  the  great  Illinois  Coal  Basin, 
which  includes  a  large  portion  of  five  states  and  ter- 
ritories, and  is  so  far  incomparable  with  the  coal  fields 
in  England,  that  it  is  larger  than  the  whole  island  of 
Great  Britain  itself;  an  analysis  of  the  soils,  coal  and 
ores  of  the  regions  examined  ;  an  examination  and 
delineation  of  some  of  the  extraordinary  mounds  and 
other  antiquities  of  Wisconsin;  the  heights  of  tables, 
prairies,  hills,  and  mountains  ;  and  a  comparison  of 
the  rocks,  &c.  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  with  simi- 
lar rocks  in  other  portions  of  the  United  States,  and 
■with  those  of  other  countries,  especially  those  of  a 
similar  formation  in  Great  Britain. 

We  last  week  alluded  to  the  mineral  riches  of  the 
country  bordering  on  Lake  Superior.  The  discover- 
ies in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  with  others  equally  re- 
markable, which  will  doubdess  follow  similar  surveys 
■which  have  been  projected  at  Washington,  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  central  portions  of  North  America  sur- 
pass altogether  in  the  value  of  their  minerals,  all  oth- 
er parts  of  the  world New  Yorker. 

INTERESTING  EXTRACT. 

"  And  this  is  the  Dead  Sea,  and  below  these  dark 
waters  are  the  sites,  perhaps  the  ruins  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  such  as  when  the  smoke  of  the  country 
■went  up,  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace.  There  is  a  tale, 
that  nothing  living,  not  even  a  bird,  can  ever  cross  this 
sea.  But  there  is  no  need  of  imaginary  stories,  to 
heighten  the  desolation  of  the  scene,  and  we,  as  well 
as  other  travelers,  can  testify  to  its  inaccuracy  by  our 
own  observations.  We  believe,  that  its  waters  are 
unfavorable  to  animal  life  ;  and  though  a  shell  or  two 
may  be  occasionally  picked  up  upon  the  shore,  yet 
these  have  been  probably  brought  down  by  the  Jor- 
dan. The  water  is  excessively  bitter  and  nauseous ; 
and  if  additional  evidence  were  wanting,  we  also  could 
testify  to  its  great  gravity,  and  to  the  buoyancy  of  the 
human  body,  when  immersed  in  it.  It  is  only  by 
much  exertion,  and  for  a  very  short  time,  that  any 
one  can  get  and  remain  below  the  surface. 

We  went  from  here  to  the  Jordan,  and  struck  the 
river  where  tradition  says  the  children  of  Israel 
passed  over,  when  they  first  entered  the  Land  of 
Promise.  On  the  west  side  is  a  low  bottom,  and  on 
the  east  a  high  sandy  bluft',  and  the  shores  of  the  riv- 
er are  covered  with  aquatic  bushes.  The  water  was 
thick  and  turbid,  the  current  rapid,  and  too  deep  to 
be  sounded,  '  for  Jordan  overflowed  all  his  banks,  all 
the  time  of  harvest.'  And  here  did  cross  the  Jewish 
nation,  over  this  turbulent  stream,  '  on  dry  ground, 
until  all  the  people  were  passed  clean  over  Jordan.' 
And  we  followed  their  route  to  Jericho,  the  frontier 
city  of  the  Canaanites,  where  '  the  people  shouted 
with  a  great  shout,  that  the  wall  fell  down  flat,  so 
that  the  people  went  up  into  the  city,  every  man 
straight  before  him,  and  they  took  the  city.'  There 
is  no  city  now  to  take,  nor  are  there  any  walls  now 
to  fall — there  are  a  few  miserable  hovels,  made  of 


rude  stones  and  mud,  and  ruined  walls  of  a  building 
of  the  middle  ages,  where  the  wretched  Arabs  bur- 
row, rather  than  live.  Jericho  has  disappeared  as 
completely  as  her  rival  cities,  which  sunk  before  the 
wrath  of  the  Almighty.  And  it  requires  an  effort  to 
be  satisfied  that  here  the  great  miracle,  which  attend- 
ed the  entrance  of  the  Jews  into  Canaan,  was  perform- 
ed, though  the  truth  of  the  denunciation  is  before  the 
eyes  of  the  traveler  ;  '  Cursed  be  the  man  before  the 
Lord,  that  raiseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city  Jericho.'  " 
Thus  speaks  L.  Cass,  American  Minister  at  Paris, 
who,  in  August,  1838,  stood  upon  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  traversed  the  track-way  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  wilderness,  and  noted  the  place  of  their 
passage  across  the  Red  Sea. 


THE  PARTING  OF  SUMMER.— jibs,   hemass. 

Thou'bt  bearing  hence  thy  roses, 

Glad  Summer  ;  fare  thee  well ! 
Thou'rt  singing  thy  last  melodies 

In  every  wood  and  dell : 
But  in  the  golden  sunset 

Of  thy  latest  lingering  day. 
Oh  !  tell  me,  o'er  the  chequered  earth 

How  hast  thou  passed  away  1 
Brightly,  sweet  Summer  !  brightly 

Thine  hours  have  floated  by. 
To  the  joyous  birds  of  the  woodland  boughs  ; 

The  rangers  of  the  sky  : 

And  brightly  in  the  forests. 

To  the  wild  deer  bounding  free  : 
And  brightly  'midst  the  garden  flowers, 

To  the  happy  murmuring  bee. 
But  how  to  human  bosoms. 

With  all  their  hopes  and  fears  ; 
And  thoughts  that  make  them  eagle  wings 

To  pierce  the  unborn  years  1 
Sweet  Summer !  to  the  captive 

Thou  hast  flown  in  burning  dreams 
Of  the  woods,  with  all  their  hopes  and  leaves, 

And  the  blue,  rejoicing  streams  ; 
To  the  wasted  and  the  weary. 

On  the  bed  of  sickness  bound  ; 
In  sweet,  delicious  fantasies. 

That  changed  with  every  sound  ; 

To  the  sailor  on  the  billows, 

In  longings  wild  and  vain. 
For  the  gushing  founts  and  breezy  hills, 

And  the  homes  of  earth  again. 
And  unto  me,  glad  Summer 

How  hast  thou  flown  to  me  f 
My  chainless  footsteps  nought  have  kept 

From  thy  haunts  of  song  and  glee. 
Thou  hast  flown  in  wayward  visions, 

In  memories  of  the  dead — 
In  shadows  from  a  troubled  heart, 

O'er  a  sunny  pathway  shed; 
In  brief  and  sudden  strivings 

To  fling  a  weight  aside  ; 
'Midst  these,  thy  melodies  have  ceased, 

And  all  thy  roses  died  ! 

But  oh  !  thou  gentle  Summer  ! 

If  I  greet  thy  flowers  once  more, 
Bring  me  again  thy  buoyancy, 

■^'herewith  my  soul  should  soar! 

Give  me  to  hail  thy  sunshine 

With  song  and  spirit  free  ; 
Or  in  a  purer  land  than  this 

May  our  next  meeting  be  ! 
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WESTERN  SCENERY. 

The  traveler  who  visits  our  valley,  for  the  first 
time,  advancing  from  the  east  to  the  Ohio  river,  and 
thence  proceeding  westward,  is  struck  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  vegetation  which  clothes  the  whole 
surface.  The  vast  extent  and  gloomy  grandeur  of 
the  forest,  the  gigantic  size  and  venerable  antiquity 
of  the  trees,  the  rankness  of  the  weeds,  the  luxuri- 
ance and  variety  of  the  underbrush,  the  long  vines 
that  climb  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  branches,  the  par- 
asites that  hang  in  clusters  from  the  boughs,  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  foliage,  and  the  exuberance  of  the  fruit, 
all  show  a  land  teeming  with  vegetable  life.  The 
forest  is  seen  in  its  majesty;  the  pomp  and  pride  of 
the  wilderness  is  liere.  Here  is  nature  unspoiled, 
and  silence  undisturbed.  A  few  years  ago,  this  im- 
pression was  more  striking  than  at  present ;  for  now, 
farms,  villages,  and  even  a  few  large  towns,  are  scat- 
tered over  this  region,  diversifying  its  landscapes,  and 
breaking  in  upon  the  characteristic  wildness  of  its 
scenery.  Still  there  are  wide  tracts  remaining  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and  displaying  all  the  savage  luxuri- 
ance which  first  attracted  the  pioneer ;  and  upon  a 
general  survey,  its  features  present  at  this  day,  to 
one  accustomed  only  to  thickly  peopled  countries, 
the  same  freshness  of  beauty,  and  the  immensity, 
though  rudeness  of  outline,  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  associate  with  the  landscape  of  the 
West. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  splendid  than  a  western 
forest.  There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  immense  size  of 
the  trees — a  richness  in  the  coloring  of  the  foliage, 
superior  to  any  thing  that  is  known  in  correspond- 
ing latitudes — a  wildness  and  an  unbroken  stillness 
that  attest  the  absence  of  man — above  all  there  is 
a  vastness,  a  boundless  extent,  an  uniterrupted 
continuity  of  shade,  which  prevents  the  attention 
from  being  distracted,  and  allows  the  mind  to  itself, 
and  the  imagination  to  realize  the  actual  presence 
and  true  character  of  that  which  had  burst  upon  it 
like  a  vivid  dream.  But  when  the  traveler  forsakes 
the  Ohio,  and  advancing  westward  ascends  to  the  lev- 
el of  that  great  plain,  which  constitutes  the  surface  of 
this  region,  he  finds  himself  in  an  open  champaign 
country — in  a  wilderness  of  meadows  clad  in  grass, 
and  destitute  of  trees.  The  transition  is  as  sudden 
as  complete.  Behind  him  are  the  most  gigantic  pro- 
ductions of  tiie  forest — before  him  are  the  lowly,  the 
verdant,  the  delicate  inhabitants  of  the  lawn ;  behind 
him  are  gloom  and  chill,  before  him  are  sunlight  and 
graceful  beauty.  He  has  passed  the  rocky  cliff,  where 
the  den  of  the  rattle-snake  is  concealed,  the  marshes 
that  send  up  fcetid  steams  of  desolating  miasma,  and 
the  canebrake  where  the  bear  and  the  pantiier  lurk ; 
and  has  reached  the  pasture  where  the  deer  is  feed- 
ing, and  the  prairie  flower  displays  its  diversified 
hues.  He  has  seen  the  wilderness  in  all  its  savage 
pomp  and  gloomy  grandeur,  arrayed  in  the  terrors  of 
barbarian  state ;  but  now  beholds  it  in  its  festal  garb, 
reposing  in  peace,  and  surrounded  by  light,  gaiety 
and  beauty. 

This  distinction  is  not  imaginary  ;  no  one  can  pass 
from  one  part  of  this  region  to  another,  without  ob- 
serving the  natural  antithesis  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing;  and  that  mind  would  be  defective  in  its  percep- 
tions of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  which  did  not  feel, 
as  well  as  see,  the  effect  of  this  singular  contrast. 


There  is  in  the  appearance  of  one  of  our  primitive  for 
ests  a  gloomy  wildness,  that  throws  a  cast  of  solemni- 
ty over  the  feelings ;  a  something  in  the  wide-spread 
solitude  which  suggests  to  the  traveler  that  he  is  far 
from  the  habitations  of  man — alone,  in  the  compan- 
ionship of  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  presence  of  his 
God.  But  the  prairie  landscape  awakens  a  different 
train  of  thought.  Here  light  predominates  instead  of 
shade,  and  a  variety  of  hue  instead  of  a  wearisome 
exuberance  and  monotony  of  verdure ;  while  the  ex- 
tent of  the  landscape  allows  the  eye  to  roam  abroad, 
and  the  imagination  to  expand,  over  an  endless  diver- 
sity of  agreeable  objects. 

The  remarkable  contrast  is  equally  striking  in  the 
contour  of  the  surface — in  the  difference  between  the 
broken  and  the  level  districts.  If  the  traveler  looks 
down  from  the  western  pinnacles  of  the  Allegheny, 
he  beholds  a  region  beautifully  diversified  with  hill 
and  dale,  and  intersected  with  rapid  streams.  In 
western  Pennsjlvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, he  finds  every  variety  of  scenic  beauty — the 
hill,  the  plain,  the  valley,  the  rocky  cliff,  the  seclu- 
ded dell,  the  clear  fountain,  and  the  rivulet  dashing 
headlong  over  its  bed  of  rock.  The  rivers  have  each 
their  characteristic  scenery.  The  Monongahela  wind- 
ing through  a  mountainous  country,  overhung  with 
precipices,  and  shaded  by  heavy  forests,  with  a  cur- 
rent sufficiently  gentle  to  be  eiisily  navigable  to  steam- 
boats, has  its  peculiar  features,  which  are  instantly 
lost  when  the  traveler  has  passed  on  the  bosom  of 
the  Ohio.  The  winding  course  and  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  Ohio,  between  Piltsburgli  and  Wheel- 
ing, impress  the  beholder  as  strictly  wild  and  beauti- 
ful; below  the  latter  place,  the  features  of  tlie  land- 
scape become  softened,  the  hills  recede  farther  from 
the  river,  are  lofty  and  more  rounded ;  and  again,  af- 
ter passing  Louisville,  these  elevations  are  seen  less 
frequently,  and  gradually  melt  away,  until  the  river 
becomes  margined  by  low  shores,  and  one  continuous 
line  of  unbroken  forest.  But  if  we  leave  the  gentle 
current  of  the  Ohio,  and  ascend  the  Kentucky  or  the 
Cumberland,  we  again  find  rapid  streams,  overhung 
with  precipices,  and  a  countr\'  abounding  in  the  di- 
versities of  a  wild  and  picturesque  scenery.  Here 
may  be  seen  the  rapid  current  foaming  and  eddying 
over  beds  of  rock,  and  the  tall  peak  towering  above 
in  solitary  grandeur.  Here  the  curious  traveler  may 
penetrate  the  gloom  of  the  cavern,  may  clamber  over 
precipices,  or  refresh  himself  from  the  crystal  foun- 
tain bursting  from  the  bosom  of  the  rock.  But  he 
will  find  every  hill  clad  with  timber,  every  valley 
teeming  with  vegetation  ;  even  the  crevices  of  the 
limestone  parapets  giving  sustenance  to  trees  and 
bushes. 

The  scenery  presented  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Ohio  is  altogether  different.  The  niounlain,  the 
rock,  the  precipice,  and  limpid  torrent,  are  seen  no 
more  ;  and  the  traveler,  as  he  wanders  successively 
over  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  the  vast  wilder- 
ness lying  beyond,  is  astonished  at  the  immensity  of 
the  great  plain,  the  regularity  of  its  surface,  and  the 
richness,  the  verdure,  the  beauty,  of  its  wide-spread 
meadows. 

It  is  perhaps  not  easy  to  account  for  the  intense 
curiosity  and  surprise  which  have  been  universally 
excited  by  the  existence  of  these  plains  ;  for  they 
have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
steppes  of  Asia,  the  pampas  of  South  America,  and 
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the  deserts  of  Africa,  are  alike  destitute  of  timber. 
But  they  have  existed  from  different  causes ;  and 
while  one  has  been  found  too  arid  and  sterile  to  give 
birth  to  vegetation,  and  another  snow-clad  and  inhos- 
pitable, others  exist  in  temperate  climates  and  exhib- 
it the  most  amazing  fertility  of  soil.  These  facts 
show  that  there  are  various  causes  inimical  to  the 
growth  of  trees,  and  the  forest  is  not  necessarily  tlie 
spontaneous  product  of  the  earth,  and  its  natural  cov- 
ering, wherever  its  surface  is  left  uncultivated  by  the 
hand  of  man.  The  vegetable  kingdom  embraces  an 
infinite  variety  of  plants, '  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
to  the  hyssop  that  groweth  on  the  wall ;'  and  tlie  plan 
of  nature,  in  which  there  is  no  miscalculation,  has 
provided  that  there  shall  be  a  necessary  concatena- 
tion of  circumstances — a  proper  adaptation  of  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  moisture — of  natural  and  secondary  caus- 
es, to  produce  and  to  protect  each:  just  as  she  has 
assigned  the  wilderness  to  the  Indian,  the  rich  pas- 
ture to  the  grazing  herd,  and  the  Alps  to  the  moun- 
tain goat. 

The  scenery  of  the  prairie  country  excites  a  differ- 
ent feeling.  The  novelty  is  striking,  and  never  fails 
to  cause  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  The  extent  of 
the  prospect  is  exhilarating ;  the  verdure  and  the  flow- 
ers are  beautiful;  and  the  absence  of  shade,  and  con- 
sequent appearance  of  a  profusion  of  light,  produces 
a  gaiety  which  animates  the  beholder. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  these  plains,  although 
preserving  a  general  level  in  respect  to  the  whole 
country,  are  yet  themselves  not  fiat,  but  exhibit  a 
gracefully  waving  surface,  swelling  and  sinking  with 
an  easy  slope,  and  a  full  rounded  outline,  equally 
avoiding  the  unmeaning  horizontal  surface,  and  the 
interruption  of  abrupt  or  angular  elevations.  It  is  that 
surface  which,  in  the  expressive  language  of  the  coun- 
try, is  called  rolling,  and  which  has  been  said  to  re- 
semble the  long  heavy  swell  of  the  ocean,  when  its 
waves  are  retiring  to  rest  after  the  agitation  of  a 
storm. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  also,  that  the  prairie  is  almost 
alsvays  elevated  in  the  centre,  so  that  in  advancing  in- 
to it  from  either  side,  you  see  before  you  only  the 
plain,  with  its  curved  outline  marked  upon  the  sky, 
and  forming  the  horizon,  but  on  reaching  the  highest 
point,  you  look  around  upon  the  whole  of  the  vast 
scene. 

The  attraction  of  the  prairie  consists  in  its  extent, 
its  carpet  of  verdure  and  flowers,  its  undulating  sur- 
face, its  groves,  and  the  fringe  of  timber  by  which  it 
is  surrounded.  Of  all  these,  the  latter  is  the  most  ex- 
pressive feature — it  is  that  which  gives  character  to 
the  landscape,  which  imparts  the  shape  and  marks 
the  boundary  of  the  plain.  If  the  prairie  be  small, 
its  greatest  beauty  consists  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sur- 
rounding margin  of  woodland,  which  resembles  the 
shore  of  a  lake,  indented  with  deep  vistas  like  bays 
and  inlets,  and  throwing  out  long  points,  like  capes 
and  headlands ;  while  occasionally  these  points  ap- 
proach so  close  on  either  hand,  that  the  traveler  pass- 
es through  a  narrow  avenue  or  strait,  where  the  shad- 
ows of  the  woodland  fall  upon  his  path, — and  then 
again  emerges  into  another  prairie.  Where  the  plain 
is  large,  the  forest  outline  is  seen  in  the  far  perspec- 
tive like  the  dim  shore  when  beheld  at  a  distance  from 
the  ocean.  The  eye  sometimes  roams  over  tlie  green 
meadow,  without  discovering  a  tree,  a  shrub  or  any 
object  ill  the  immense  expanse,  but  the  wilderness  of 


grass  and  flowers ;  while  at  another  time,  the  prospect 
is  enlivened  by  the  groves  that  are  seen  interspersed 
like  islands,  or  the  solitary  tree,  which  stands  alone 
in  the  blooming  desert. 

If  it  be  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  the  young 
grass  has  just  covered  the  ground  with  a  carpet  of 
delicate  green,  and  especially  if  the  sun  is  just  rising 
from  behind  a  distant  swell  of  the  plain,  and  glitter- 
j  ing  upon  the  dew  drops,  no  scene  can  be  more  love- 
ly to  the  eye.  The  deer  is  seen  grazing  quietly  up- 
t  on  the  plain  ;  the  bee  is  on  the  wing;  the  wolf,  with 
I  his  tail  dropped,  is  sneaking  away  to  his  covert  with 
j  the  felon  tread  of  one  who  is  conscious  that  he  has 
I  disturbed  the  peace  of  nature  ;  and  the  grouse  feeding 
in  flocks  or  in  pairs,  like  the  domestic  fowl,  cover  the 
whole  suri'ace — the  males  strutting  and  erecting  their 
plumage  like  a  peacock,  and  uttering  a  long,  loud, 
mournful  note,  something  like  the  cooing  of  the  dove, 
but  resembling  still  more  the  sound  produced  by  pass- 
ing a  rough  finger  boldly  over  the  surface  of  a  tam- 
bourine. The  number  of  these  birds  is  astonishing. 
The  plain  is  covered  with  them  in  every  direction ; 
and  when  they  have  been  driven  from  the  ground  by 
a  deep  snow,  I  have  seen  thousands — or  more  prop- 
erly tens  of  thousands — thickly  clustered  in  the  tops 
of  the  trees  surrounding  the  prairie.  They  do  not  re- 
tire as  the  country  becomes  settled,  but  continue  to 
lurk  in  the  tall  grass  around  the  newly  made  farms ; 
and  I  have  sometimes  seen  them  mingled  with  the 
domestic  fowls,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  farmer's 
door.  They  will  eat  and  even  thrive  when  confined 
in  a  coop,  and  may  undoubtedly  become  domesti- 
cated. 

When  the  eye  roves  ofl"  from  the  green  plain  to  the 
groves  or  points  of  timber,  these  also  are  found  to 
be  at  this  season  robed  in  the  most  attractive  hues. 
The  rich  undergrowth  is  in  full  bloom.  The  red-bud, 
the  dog-wood,  the  crab-apple,  the  wild  plum,  the 
cherry,  the  rose,  are  abundant  in  all  rich  lands  ;  and 
the  grape  vine,  though  its  bloom  is  unseen,  fills  the 
air  with  fragrance.  The  variety  of  the  wild  fruit  and 
flowering  shrubs  is  so  great,  and  such  the  profusion 
of  the  blossoms  with  which  they  are  bowed  down, 
that  the  eye  is  regaled  almost  to  satiety. 

The  gaiety  of  the  prairie,  its  embellishments,  and 
the  absence  of  the  gloom  and  savage  wildness  of  the 
forest,  all  contribute  to  dispel  the  feeling  of  lonesome- 
ness,  which  usually  creeps  over  the  mind  of  the  soli- 
tary traveler  in  the  wilderness.  Though  he  may  not 
see  a  house  nor  a  human  being,  and  is  conscious  that 
he  is  far  from  the  habitations  of  men,  he  can  scarcely 
divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  he  is  traveling  through 
scenes  embellished  by  the  hand  of  art.  The  flowers, 
so  fratrile,  so  delicate,  and  so  ornamental,  seem  to 
have  been  tastefully  disposed  to  adorn  the  scene. 
The  groves  and  clumps  of  trees  appear  to  have  been 
scattered  over  the  lawn  to  beautify  the  landscape,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  that  decision  of  the  fancy  which 
persuades  the  beholder,  that  such  scenery  has  been 
created  to  gratify  the  refined  taste  of  civilized  man. 
Europeans  are  often  reminded  of  the  resemblance  of 
this  scenery  to  that  of  the  extensive  parks  of  noble- 
men which  they  have  been  accustomeil  to  admire  in 
the  old  world  ;  the  lawn,  the  avenue,  the  srove,  the 
copse,  which  are  there  produced  by  art.  are  here  pre- 
pared by  nature  ;  a  splendid  specimen  of  massy  archi- 
tecture, and  the  distant  view  of  villages,  are  alone 
wanting  to  render  the  similitude  complete. 
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In  the  summer  the  prairie  is  covered  with  long- 1 
coarse  grass,  which  soon  assumes  a  golden  hue,  and 
waves  in  the  wind  like  a  ripe  harvest.  Those 
who  have  not  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  suhjcct 
would  be  deceived  by  the  accounts  which  are  publish- 
ed of  the  height  of  the  grass.  It  is  seldom  so  tall  as 
travelers  have  represented,  nor  does  it  attain  its  high- 
est growth  in  the  richest  soil.  In  the  low  wet  prai- 
ries, where  the  substratum  of  clay  lies  near  the  sur- 
face, the  centre  or  main  stem  of  this  grass,  which 
bears  the  seed,  acquires  great  thickness,  and  shoots 
up  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  throwing  out  a 
few  short  coarse  leaves  or  blades,  and  the  traveler  of- 
ten finds  it  higher  than  his  head  as  he  rides  through 
it  on  horseback.  The  plants,  although  numerous, 
and  standing  close  together,  appear  to  grow  singly 
and  unconnected,  the  whole  force  of  the  vegetative 
power  expanding  itself  upward.  But  in  the  rich  un- 
dulating prairies,  the  grass  is  finer,  willi  less  of  stalk, 
and  a  greater  profusion  of  leaves.  The  roots  spread 
and  interweave  so  as  to  form  a  compact  even  sod,  and 
the  blades  expand  into  a  close  thick  sward,  which  is 
seldom  more  than  eighteen  inches  high,  and  often  less, 
until  late  in  the  season  when  the  seed-bearing  stem 
shoots  up. 

The  first  coat  of  grass  is  mingled  with  small  flow- 
ers ;  the  violet,  the  bloom  of  the  strawberry,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  most  minute  and  delicate  texture.  As  the 
grass  increases  in  size  these  disappear,  and  others, 
taller  and  more  gaudy,  display  their  brilliant  colors 
upon  the  green  surface,  and  still  later  a  larger  and 
coarser  succession  rises  with  the  rising  tide  of  ver- 
dure. A  fanciful  writer  asserts,  that  the  prevalent 
color  of  the  prairie  flowers  is  in  the  spring  a  bluish 
purple,  in  midsummer  red,  and  in  autumn  yellow. 
This  is  one  of  the  nations  that  people  get,  who  stu- 
dy nature  by  the  fireside.  The  truth  is,  that  the  whole 
of  the  surface  of  these  beautiful  plains  is  clad  through- 
out the  season  of  verdure  with  every  imaginable  vari- 
ety of  color,  '  from  grave  to  gay.'  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  infinite  diversity,  or  a  richer  profu- 
sion of  hues,  or  to  detect  any  predominating  tint,  ex- 
cept the  green,  which  forms  the  beautiful  orround,  and 
relieves  the  exquisite  brilliancy  of  all  the  others.  The 
only  changes  of  color  observed  at  the  different  seasons 
arise  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  spring  the  flow- 
ers are  small  and  the  colors  delicate ;  as  the  heat  be- 
comes more  ardent  a  hardier  race  appears,  the  flow- 
ers attain  a  greater  size,  and  the  hue  deepens  ;  and 
still  later  a  succession  of  coarser  plants  rise  above  the 
tall  grass,  throwing  out  larger  and  gaudier  flowers. 
As  the  season  advances  from  spring  to  midsummer, 
the  individual  flower  becomes  less  beautiful  when 
closelv  inspected,  but  the  landscape  is  far  more  vari- 
egated, rich,  and  glowing. 

In  the  winter,  the  prairies  present  a  gloomy  and 
desolate  scene.  The  fire  has  passed  over  them,  and 
consumed  every  vegetable  substance,  leaving  the  soil 
bare,  and  the  surface  perfectly  black.  The  graceful- 
ly waving  outline  which  was  so  attractive  to  the  eye 
when  clad  in  green,  is  now  disrobed  of  all  its  orna- 
ments;  it.^  fragrance,  its  notes  of  joy,  and  the  graces 
of  its  landscape  have  all  vanished,  and  the  bosom  of 
the  cold  earth,  scorched  and  discolored,  is  alone  visi- 
ble. The  wind  siglis  mournfully  over  the  black 
plain;  but  there  is  no  object  to  be  moved  by  its  influ- 
ence— not  a  tree  to  wave  its  long  arms  in  the  blast, 
nor  a  reed  to  bend   its  fragile  stem — not  a  leaf  nor 


even  a  blade  of  grass  to  tremble  in  the  breeze.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  cold  dead  earth  and  the 
bare  mound,  which  move  not — and  the  traveler,  witii 
a  singular  sensation,  almost  of  awe,  feels  the  blast 
rushing  over  him,  while  not  an  object  visible  to  the 
eye,  is  seen  to  stir.  Accustomed  as  the  mind  is  to 
associate  with  the  action  of  the  wind,  its  operation  up- 
on surrounding  objects,  and  to  see  nature  bowing  and 
trembling,  and  the  fragments  of  matter  mounting  up- 
on the  wind  as  the  storm  passes,  there  is  a  novel  ef- 
fect produced  upon  the  mind  of  one  who  feels  the  cur- 
rent of  air  rolling  heavily  over  iiim,  while  nothing 
moves  around. — Western  Monthly  Magazine. 


THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  Narrative 
of  his  Expedition  to  the  heads  of  the  Mississippi: 

"  A  fog  prevented  our  embarking  until  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  (13th)  and  it  was  then  impossible  to 
discern  the  objects  at  a  distance.  We  found  the  chan- 
nel above  the  Naiwa,  diminished  to  a  clever  brook, 
more  decidedly  marshy  in  the  character  of  its  shores, 
but  not  presenting  in  its  plants  or  trees,  any  thing 
particularly  to  distinguish  it  from  the  conlisuous  low- 
er parts  of  the  stream.  The  water  is  still  and  pond- 
like. It  presents  some  small  areas  of  wild  rice.  It 
appears  to  be  a  favorite  resort  for  the  duck  and  teal, 
who  frequently  rose  up  before  us,  and  were  aroused 
again  and  again  by  our  progress.  An  hour  and  a 
half  diligently  employed,  brought  us  to  the  foot  of 
Ossowa  Lake.  We  halted  a  moment  to  survey  it. 
It  exhibits  a  broad  border  of  aquatic  plants,  with 
somewhat  blackish  waters.  Perch  abound  in  it.  It 
is  the  recipient  of  two  brooks,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  source  of  this  fork  of  the  Mississippi.  We 
were  precisely  twenty  minutes  in  passing  through  it. 
We  entered  one  of  the  brooks,  the  most  southerly  in 
position.  It  possessed  no  current,  and  was  filled 
with  broad-leaved  plants,  and  a  kind  of  pond-lily. 
We  appeared  to  be  involved  in  a  morass  where  it 
seemed  equally  impracticable  to  make  the  land,  or 
proceed  far  bv  water.  In  this  we  were  not  mista- 
ken ;  Oza  Windib  soon  pushed  his  canoe  into  the 
weeds,  and  exclaimed,  Omn  mikuanna  (here  is  the 
portage.)  A  man  who  is  called  upon  for  the  first 
time  to  debark  in  such  a  place,  will  look  about  to  dis- 
cover some  dry  spot  to  put  his  feet  upon.  No  such 
spot  however  existed  here.  We  stepped  into  rather 
warm  pond-water,  with  a  miry  bottom.  After  a  hun- 
dred yards,  or  more,  the  soil  became  firm,  and  we 
soon  began  to  ascend  a  slight  elevation,  where  the 
growth  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  forest. 
Traces  of  a  path  appeared  here,  and  we  suddenly  en- 
tered an  opening  affording  an  eligible  spot  for  landing. 
Here  our  baggage  was  prepared  for  the  portage.  Tlie 
carbonaceous  remains  of  former  fires,  the  bones  of 
birds,  and  scattered  camp  poles,  proved  it  to  be  a 
spot  whicli  had  previously  been  occupied  by  the  Indi- 
ans. The  prevailing  growth  at  this  place  is  spruce, 
while  cedar,  tamarack,  and  gray  pine.  Here  we 
breakfasted. 

"Having  followed  out  this  branch  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  its  source,  it  may  be  observed  that  its  exist- 
ence, as  a  separate  river,  has  hitherto  been  unknown 
in  our  geography.  None  of  the  maps  indicate  the  ul- 
timate separation  of  the  Mississippi,  above  Cass  Lake, 
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into  two  forks.  Little  surprise  should  therefore  be 
manifested  that  the  latitude  of  the  head  of  this  stream 
is  found  to  be  incorrect.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be 
expected  that  the  inaccuracy  would  be  so  great  as  to 
place  the  actual  source  an  entire  degree  south  of  the 
supposed  point.  Such,  however,  is  the  conclusion 
estabHshed  by  present  observations. 

"  The  portage  from  the  east  to  the  west  branch  of 
the  river,  is  estimated  to  be  six  miles.  Beginning 
in  a  marsh,  it  soon  rises  into  a  litde  elevation  of 
white  cedar  wood,  matted  with  fallen  trees,  and  ob- 
scured with  moss.  From  tliis,  the  path  emerges  up- 
on dry  ground.  It  soon  ascends  an  elevation  of 
oceanic  sand,  having  boulders  and  bearing  pines. 
There  is  then  another  descent,  and  another  eleva- 
tion. In  short,  the  traveler  now  finds  himself  cross- 
ing a  series  of  diluvial  sand  ridges,  which  form  the 
height  of  land  between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
Red  River.  This  ridge  is  locally  denominated  Hau- 
teur des  Terres,  where  it  is  crossed  in  passing  from 
Lac  Plaie  to  Ottertail  Lake,  from  which  point  it  pro- 
ceeds northward,  separating  the  tributaries  of  the  Riv- 
er des  Corbeaus  from  those  of  Red  River.  It  final- 
ly subtends  both  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  putting 
out  a  spur  between  the  east  and  west  fork,  which  in- 
tersects the  portage,  crosses  the  west  of  Itascan  fork 
about  the  point  of  the  Kakabykonce,  or  Little  Rock 
Falls,  and  joining  the  main  ridge,  passes  north-east- 
wardly  of  Lac  Travers  and  Turtle  Lake,  and  is  again 
encountered  in  the  noted  portage  path  from  Turtle 
Lake  to  Red  Lake.  It  is,  in  fine,  the  table  land  be- 
tween the  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Mexican 
Gulf.  It  also  gives  rise  to  the  remotest  tributaries 
of  the  River  St.  Louis,  which,  through  Lake  Superi- 
or and  its  connecting  chain,  may  be  considered  as 
furnishing  the  head  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence. — 
This  table  land  is  probably  the  highest  in  north-wes- 
tern America,  in  this  longitude. 

"  Every  step  we  made  in  treading  these  sandy  el- 
evations, increased  the  ardor  with  which  we  were 
carried  forward.  The  desire  of  reaching  the  actual 
source  of  a  stream  so  celebrated  as  the  Mississippi — 
a  stream  which  La  Salle  had  reached  the  mouth  of, 
a  century  and  a  half  (lacking  a  year)  before,  was  per- 
haps predominant ;  and  we  followed  our  guides  down 
the  sides  of  the  last  elevation,  with  the  expectation  of 
momentarily  reaching  the  goal  of  our  journey.  What 
had  been  long  sought,  at  last  appeared  suddenly. — 
On  turning  out  of  a  thicket  into  a  small  weedy  open- 
ing, the  cheering  sight  of  a  transparent  body  of  wa- 
ter burst  upon  our  view.  It  urns  Itasca  Lake — the 
source  of  the  Mississippi." 

Itasca  Lake  is  in  every  respect  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  seven  or  eight  miles  in  extent,  lying  among 
hills  of  dduvial  formation,  surrounded  with  pines 
which  fringe  the  distant  horizon  and  form  an  agreea- 
ble contrast  with  the  greener  foliage  of  its  immediate 
shores.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  southeast  to  north- 
west, with  a  southern  prolongation  or  bay,  which  re- 
ceives a  brook.  The  waters  are  transparent  and 
bright,  and  reflect  the  foliage  produced  by  the  elm, 
lynn,  maple,  and  cherry,  together  with  other  species 
more  abundant  in  northern  latitudes.  The  lake  it- 
self is  of  irregular  form,  which  will  be  best  illustra- 
ted by  the  following  sketch :  It  has  a  singular  is- 
land, upon  which  we  landed,  after  an  hour's  paddling 
from  the  spot  of  our  arrival  and  embarkation.  We 
found  here  the  forest  trees  above  named  growing  pro- 


miscuously with  the  betula  and  spruce.  The  bones 
of  fish  and  tortoise,  found  at  the  locality  of  former  In- 
dian camp-fires,  indicate  the  existence  of  these  species 
in  the  lake.  AVe  observed  a  deer  standing  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lake.  And  here  as  well  as  throughout  the 
lakes  of  the  region,  we  found  the  duck,  teal  and  loon 
in  possession  of  their  favorite  seclusions.  Innumer- 
able shells,  (a  species  of  helix,)  were  driven  up  to 
the  head  of  the  island.  Other  parts  of  the  lake  yield 
a  small  species  of  the  unio,  which  were  found  strew- 
ing the  bed  of  the  oudet.  And  it  may  be  here  re- 
marked that  this  shell  exists,  in  the  largest  and  hea- 
viest species  heretofore  known,  in  the  lowest  parts 
of  this  stream— the  Mississippi  having  its  origin  here. 

The  outlet  of  Itasca  Lake  is  perhaps  ten  or  twelve 
feet  broad,  .with  an  apparent  depth  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches.  The  discharge  of  water  appears  to 
be  copious  compared  to  its  inlet.  Springs  may,  how- 
ever, produce  accessions  which  are  not  visible,  and 
this  is  probable,  both  from  the  geological  character 
of  the  country,  and  the  transparency  and  coolness  of 
the  water. 

The  height  of  this  lake  above  the  sea,  is  an  object 
of  geographical  interest,  which,  in  the  absence  of  ac- 
tual survey,  it  may  subserve  the  purposes  of  useful 
inquiry  to  estimate.  From  notes  taken  on  the  as- 
cent, it  cannot  be  short  of  J  60  feet  above  Cass  Lake. 
Adding  the  estimate  of  13.30  feet,  submitted  in  1820, 
as  the  elevation  of  that  lake,  the  Mississippi  may  be 
considered  to  originate  at  an  altitude  of  say  1500  feet 
above  the  Atlantic.  Its  length,  assuming  former  da- 
ta as  the  basis,  and  computing  it  through  Itascan  or 
west  fork,  may  be  placed  at  3160  miles — 182  of 
which  comprises  an  estimate  of  its  length  above  Cass 
Lake.  Its  general  course  in  ascending,  above  the  lat- 
ter point,  is  north  of  west  as  far  as  the  Lac  Travers  ; 
then  south  to  its  primary  fork,  which  it  continued, 
following  up  the  east  fork  to  Kubbakuana  Lake,  and 
for  some  distance  further.  It  then  varies  a  short  dis- 
tance, north  and  northwest,  then  southwest  and  south, 
and  finally  southwest,  to  its  main  source,  in  Ossowa 
Lake. 


Female  Sailor. — Josephine  Fleury,  a  native  of 
Bretiiville,  has  been  recendy  committed  to  prison  at 
Cherbourg  for  having  robbed  her  master  and  mis- 
tress at  Montaign  le  Bois.  At  sixteen  she  assumed 
male  attire,  and  hired  herself  as  a  servant  at  Ceren- 
ces,  but  in  the  summer  left  this  employment,  and  em- 
barked at  Granville  as  a  sailor  in  a  vessel  engaged  in 
the  Newfoundland  cod  fishery.  For  sixteen  years 
she  led  the  same  life,  being  alternately  a  servant  in 
winter  and  a  sailor  in  summer.  She  at  length  be- 
came tired  of  this  mode  of  living,  and  lived  four  years 
as  a  servant  at  Brehai.  From  thence  she  engaged 
herself  as  a  wood  cutter  in  the  forest  of  Gavray.  In 
a  quarrel  in  a  public  house  she  wounded  a  man  se- 
verely, and  being  brought  before  the  Correctional  Tri- 
bunal was  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment. 
During  her  confinement,  her  sex  was  discovered.  On 
her  discharge  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  she  hired  herself 
to  do  a  day's  work  at  Montaign  Ic  Bois,  where  she 
has  fallen  into  her  present  scrape.  Josephine's  com- 
plexion is  completely  bronzed  by  exposure  to  all 
weathers,  and  she  has  small  whiskers. 

Havre  Paper. 
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EXTINCT  RACE  OP  MEN. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Pentland,  in  a  paper  before  the  Brit- 
i,sh  A.ssociation  at  Edinburgh,  1834,  states  the  rea- 
sons which  have  led  him  to  conclude  that  there  ex- 
isted, at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  a  race  of 
men  very  different  from  any  of  those  now  inhabit- 
ing our  globe,  characterized  principally  by  the  an- 
omalous forms  of  the  cranium,  in  which  two  thirds 
of  the  entire  weight  of  the  cerebral  mass  is  placed 
behind  the  occipital  foramen,  and  in  which  the  bones 
of  the  face  are  very  much  elongated.  Mr.  Pentland 
entered  into  details  to  prove  that  this  extraordinary 
form  cannot  be  attributed  to  pressure  or  any  external 
force  similar  to  that  still  employed  by  many  Ameri- 
can tribes,  and  adduced,  in  confirmation  of  this  view, 
the  opinion  of  Cuvier,  of  Gall,  and  of  m;niy  other 
celebrated  naturalists  and  anatomists.  The  remains 
of  this  race  are  found  in  ancient  tombs  among  the 
mountains  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  principally  in 
the  great  inter-alpine  valley  of  Titicaca,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  These 
tombs  present  very  remarkable  architectural  beauty, 
and  appear  not  to  date  beyond  seven  or  eight  centu- 
ries before  the  present  period. 

The  race  of  men  to  which  these  extraordinary 
remains  belong,  appears  to  Mr.  Pentland  to  have 
constituted  the  inhabitants  of  the  elevated  regions, 
situate  between  the  14th  and  19th  degrees  of  south 
latitude  before  the  arrival  of  the  present  Indian  pop- 
ulation, which,  in  its  physical  characters,  its  cus- 
toms, &c.,  offers  many  analogies  with  the  Asiadok 
races  of  the  old  world. 


(From  the  Georgetown  Metropolitan.! 
INDIAN  WRITTEN  LANGUAGE. 

The  following  very  interesting  incident  of  Indian 
life,  was  written  by  Governour  Cass,  our  former 
minister  to  France,  while  on  one  of  those  numerous 
missions  to  the  aboriginal  tribes,  in  which  his  integ- 
rity, sagacity,  and  deep  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
character,  achieved  so  many  beneficial  results  for 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  for  the  outcast  children 
of  the  forest  themselves,  by  the  amicable  relations 
which  he  established,  and  the  treaties  which  he 
made  between  them  and  our  government ;  and  is 
published  now  by  his  kind  permission.  It  was  the 
practice  of  Governour  Cass,  while  on  these  expe- 
ditions, to  record  minutely  all  the  interesting  partic- 
ulars, and  the  facts  respecting  the  history,  habits,  and 
characters  of  the  Indian  tribes,  which  practical  ac- 
quaintance brought  under  the  knowledge  of  a  saga- 
cious and  inqiuring  mind.  By  such  a  man,  what 
valuable  materials  for  an  authentick  history  of  that 
remarkable  and  perishing  race,  will  not  these  doc- 
uments present.  We  hope  from  time  to  time,  to 
have  the  high  gratification  of  presenting  further  ex- 
tracts to  the  publick. 

An  incident  occurred,  during  a  recent  lour  to  the 
Northwest,  so  rare  in  itself,  and  which  so  clearly 
shows  the  facility  with  which  communications  may 
be  opened  between  savage  nations,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  letters,  that  I  have  thought  it  would  be 
interesting  to  communicate  to  you. 

The  Chippeways  and  Sioux  are  hereditary  en- 
emies, and  Charlevoix  says  they  were  at  war  when 
the  French  first  reached  the  Mississippi.     I  endeav- 


oured when  among  them,  to  learn  the  cause  which 
first  excited  them  to  war,  and  the  time  when  it  com- 
menced, but  they  can  give  no  rational  account  of 
either.  An  intelligent  Chippeway  chief  informed 
me,  that  the  disputed  boundary  between  them,  was 
a  subject  of  little  importance,  and  the  question  re- 
specting it,  would  be  easily  adjusted.  He  appeared 
to  think  they  fought,  because  their  fathers  fought 
before  them. 

This  war  has  been  waged  with  various  success, 
and  in  its  prosecution,  instances  of  courage  and  self- 
devotion  have  occurred,  within  a  few  years,  that 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  pages  of  Grecian,  or 
of  Roman  history.  Some  years  since,  mutually 
weary  of  hostilities,  the  chiefs  of  both  nations  met 
and  agreed  upon  a  truce.  But  the  Sioux,  disregard- 
ing the  solemn  contract  which  they  had  formed,  and 
actuated  by  some  sudden  impulse,  attacked  the 
Chippewavs,  and  murdered  a  number  of  them.  The 
old  Chippeway  chief,  who  descended  the  Mississippi 
with  us,  was  present  on  this  occasion,  and  owed  his 
life  to  the  intrepidity  and  generous  self-devotion  of 
a  Sioux  chief.  This  man  entreated,  remonstrated, 
and  threatened  He  urged  his  countrynipn,  b\-  every 
motive,  to  abstain  from  any  violation  of  their  faith, 
and  when  he  found  his  remonstrances  useless,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  Chippeway  chief,  and  avowed 
his  determination  of  saving  or  perishing  with  him. 
Awed  by  his  intrepidity,  the  Sioux  finally  agreed  that 
he  should  ransom  the  Chippeway,  and  he  accord- 
ingly applied  to  this  object  all  the  property  which 
he  owned.  He  then  accompanied  the  Chippewav 
on  his  journey,  until  he  considered  him  sale  from 
any  party  of  the  Sioux  who  might  be  disposed  to 
follow  him. 

The  Sioux  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
Chippeways,  and  would  have  overpowered  them 
long  since,  had  the  operations  of  the  former  been 
consentaneous  ;  but  they  are  divided  into  so  many 
different  bands,  and  are  scattered  over  such  an 
extensive  country,  that  their  efforts  have  no  com- 
bination. 

Believing  it  equally  inconsistent  with  luimanily 
and  sound  policy,  that  these  border  contests  should 
be  suffered  to  continue,  satisfied  that  government 
would  approve  of  any  plan  of  pacification  which 
might  be  adopted,  and  feeling  that  the  Indians  have 
a  full  portion  of  moral  and  physical  evils,  without 
adding  to  them  the  calamities  of  war,  which  had  no 
definite  object,  and  no  probable  termination,  on  our 
arrival  at  Sandy  lake,  I  proposed  to  the  Chippeway 
chiefs,  that  a  deputation  should  accompany  us  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Peter's,  with  a  view  to  establish  a 
permanent  peace  between  them  and  the  Sioux.  The 
Chippeways  readily  acceded  to  this  proposition,  and 
ten  of  their  principal  men  descended  the  Mississippi 
with  us. 

The  computed  distance  from  Sandy  lake  to  the 
St.  Peter's,  is  six  hundred  miles  ;  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  country  has  been  the  theatre  of  hostile 
enterprises.  The  Mississippi  here  traverses  the 
immense  plains  which  extend  to  the  Missouri,  and 
which  present  to  the  eye  a  spectacle  at  once  inter- 
esting and  fatiguing.  Scarcely  the  slightest  varia- 
tion in  the  surface  occurs,  and  they  are  entirely  des- 
titute of  timber.  In  this  debateable  land  the  game 
is  very  abundant.  Buffaloes,  elks,  and  deers,  range 
unharmed,  and  unconscious  of  harm      The  mutual 
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hostiJIties  of  the  Chippeways  and  Sioux,  render  it 
dangerous  for  either,  except  in  strong  parties,  to  visit 
this  portion  of  the  country.  The  consequence  has 
been  a  great  increase  of  all  the  animals  whose  flesh 
is  used  tor  food,  or  whose  fur  is  valuable  for  market. 
We  found  herds  of  buffalo  quietly  feeding  on  the 
plains.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  approaching  suf- 
ficiently near  to  kill  them.  With  an  eagerness 
which  is  natural  to  all  hunters,  and  with  an  improv- 
idence which  always  attend  those  excursions,  the 
animals  are  frequently  killed  without  any  necessity, 
and  no  other  part  is  then  preserved  but  the  tongue. 

There  is  something  extremely  novel  and  interest- 
ing in  this  pursuit.  The  immense  plain,  extending 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  spotted  here  and 
there  with  droves  of  buffaloes.  The  distance,  and 
the  absence  of  known  objects,  render  it  difficult  to 
estimate  the  number  or  the  size  of  these  animals. 
The  hunters  approach  them  cautiously,  keeping  to 
the  leeward,  lest  the  buffiiloes,  whose  scent  is  very 
acute,  should  observe  them.  The  moment  a  gun  is 
fired,  the  buffiiloes  scatter,  and  scour  the  field  in 
every  direction.  Unwieldy  as  they  appear,  they 
move  with  celerity.  It  is  difficult  to  divert  them 
from  their  course,  and  the  attempt  is  always  hazard- 
ous. One  of  the  party  barely  escaped  with  his  life 
from  this  act  of  temerity.  The  hunters  who  are  sta- 
tioned on  different  parts  of  the  plain,  fire  as  the  ani- 
mals pass  them.  The  repeated  discharge  of  guns 
in  every  direction,  and  the  shouts  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  sight  of  the  buffiiloes 
at  full  speed  on  every  side,  give  an  animation  to  the 
scene  which  is   rarely   equalled. 

The  droves  which  we  saw  were  comparatively 
small.  Some  of  the  party,  whom  we  found  at  St. 
Peter's,  and  who  had  arrived  at  that  place  by  land 
from  the  Council  Bluffs,  estimated  one  of  the  droves 
which  they  saw  to  contain   two  thousand   buffaloes. 

As  we  neared  this  part  of  the  country,  we  found 
our  Chippeway  friends  cautious  and  observing.  The 
flag  of  the  United  States  was  flying  over  all  our  ca- 
noes, and,  thanks  to  the  character  which  our  country 
acquired  by  the  events  of  the  last  war,  I  found,  in 
our  progress  through  the  whole  Indian  countrv,  after 
we  had  once  left  the  great  line  of  communication, 
that  this  flag  was  a  passport  which  rendered  our 
journey  safe.  We  consequently  felt  assured  that  no 
wandering  party  of  the  Sioux  would  attack  even  their 
enemies  while  under  our  protection.  But  the 
Chippeways  could  not  appreciate  the  influence  the 
American  flag  would  have  upon  other  nations,  nor  is 
It  probable  they  estimated  with  much  accuracy  the 
motives  which  induced  us  to  assume  the  character 
of  an  umpire.  The  Chippeways  landed  occasionally 
to  examine  whether  any  of  the  Sioux  had  recently 
visited  that  quarter.  In  one  of  these  excursions,  a 
Chippeway  found  in  a  conspicuous  place  a  piece  of 
birch  bark,  made  flat  by  being  fastened  between  two 
sticks  at  each  end,  and  about  eighteen  inches  long  by 
two  broad.  This  bark  contained  the  answer  of  the 
Sioux  nation  to  the  proposition  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Chippeways  for  a  termination  of  hostilities. 
So  sanguinary  had  been  the  contest  betwen  these 
tribes,  that  no  personal  communication  could  take 
place.  Neither  the  sanctity  of  office,  nor  the  impor- 
tance of  the  message,  could  protect  the  ambassador 
of  either  party  from  the  vengeance  of  the  other. 
Some  time  preceding,  the  Chippeways,  anxious 
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j  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  had  sent  a  nun  ber  of 
their  young  men  into  these  plains  with  a  similar 
piece  of  bark,  upon  which  they  had  represented  their 
desire. 

This  bark  had  been  left  hanging  to  a  tree,  in  an 
exposed  situation,  and  had  been  found  and  taken 
away  by  a  party  of  Sioux. 

The  proposition  had  been  examined  and  discussed 
in  the  Sioux  villages,  and  the  bark  which  was  found 
contained  their  answer.  The  Chippeway  who  had 
prepared  the  bark  for  his  tribe  was  with  us ;  and  on 
our  arrival  at  St.  Peter's,  finding  that  it  was  lost,  I  re- 
quested him  to  make  another.  He  did  so,  and  pro- 
duced what  I  have  no  doubt  was  a  perfect  yac  simile. 
The  Chippeways  explained  to  us  with  great  facility, 
the  intention  of  the  Sioux,  and  apparently  with  as 
much  readiness  as  if  some  common  character  had 
been  established  between  them. 

The  junction  of  the  St.  Peter's  with  the  Missis- 
sippi, where  the  principal  part  of  the  Sioux  reside, 
was  represented,  and  also  the  American  fort,  with  a 
sentinel  on  duty,  and  the  flag  flying.  The  principal 
Sioux  chief  was  named  the  Six,  alluding,  I  believe, 
to  the  band  of  villages  under  his  influence.  To 
show  that  he  was  not  present  at  the  deliberatioa 
upon  the  subject  of  peace,  he  was  represented  upoa 
a  smaller  piece  of  bark,  which  was  attached  to  the 
other.  To  identify  him,  he  was  drawn  up  with  six 
heads  and  a  large  medal.  Another  Sioux  chief 
stood  in  the  foreground,  holding  a  pipe  in  his  right 
hand,  and  his  weapons  in  his  left.  Even  we  could 
not  misunderstand  that,  like  our  own  eagle  with  the 
olive-branch  and  arrows,  he  was  desirous  of  peace, 
but  prepared  for  war. 

The  Sioux  party  contained  fifty-nine  warriours,  and 
this  number  was  indicated  by  fifty-nine  guns,  which 
were  drawn  tipon  one  corner  of  the  bark.  The  only 
subject  which  occasioned  any  difficulty  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Chippeways,  was  owing  to  an  inci- 
dent of  which  they  were  ignorant. 

The  encampment  of  our  troops  had  been  removed 
from  the  low  grounds  upon  the  St.  Peter's,  to  a  high 
hill  upon  the  Mississippi  :  two  forts  were  therefore 
drawn  upon  the  bark,  and  the  solution  of  this  enig- 
ma could  not  be  discovered  until  our  arrival  at  St. 
Peter's.  The  effect  of  the  discovery  of  this  bark 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Chippeways  was  visible  and 
immediate.  Their  doubts  and  apprehensions  ap- 
peared to  be  removed,  and  during  the  residue  of  the 
journey,  their  conduct  and  feelings  where  complete- 
ly changed. 

The  Chippeway  bark  was  drawn  in  the  same 
general  manner,  and  Sandy  lake,  the  principal 
place  of  their  residence,  was  represented  with  much 
accuracy.  To  remove  any  doubts  respecting  it,  a 
view  was  given  of  the  old  northwestern  establish- 
ment, situated  upon  the  shore,  and  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  American  Fur  Company.  No  pro- 
portion was  preserved  in  their  attempt  at  delineation. 
One  mile  of  the  Mississippi,  including  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Peter's,  occupied  as  much  space  as  the 
whole  distance  to  Sandy  lake,  nor  was  there  any 
thing  to  show  that  one  part  was  nearer  to  the  spec- 
tator than  another;  yet  the  object  of  each  party  was 
completely  obtained.  Spealdiig  languages  radically 
different  from  each  other — for  the  Sioux  constitute 
one  of  the  three  general  divisions,  into  which  the 
early  French  writers  have  arranged  the  aborigines 
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of  our  country,  while  the  Chippeways  are  a  branch 
of  what  they  call  the  Algonquiiis — and  without  any 
conventionai  character  estahlished  between  them, 
these  savajTfs  had  thus  opened  a  communication 
upon  the  must  important  subject  which  could  occu- 
py their  atleiitiim.  I^roposiiions  leading  to  a  peace 
were  made  and  accepted,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
mode  could  oidy  be  ei]u:tiled  by  the  distinctness  of 
the  representations,  and  by  the  ease  with  which  they 
were  I'Tiderstood. 

An  incident  like  this,  of  rare  occurrence  at  the 
present  day,  and  throwing  some  light  upon  the  mode 
of  communication  before  the  invention  of  letters, 
excited  in  us  all,  as  may  be  expected,  the  greatest 
interest.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  on  our 
arrival  at  St.  Peter's,  we  found  that  Col.  Leaven- 
worth had  been  as  attentive  and  indefatigable  upon 
this  subject,  as  upon  every  other  which  fell  within 
the  sphere  of  his  command. 

During  the  precediii<r  winter,  he  visited  a  tribe  of 
the  Chippeways  upon  this  pacifick  mission,  and  had, 
with  the  aid  of  the  agent,  Mr.  Taliferro,  prepared 
the  minds  of  both  tribes  for  a  permanent  ])eace. 
The  Sioux  and  Chippeways  met  in  council,  at 
which  we  all  attended,  and  smoked  the  pipe  of 
peace  together.  They  then,  as  they  say  in  their 
figurative  language,  buried  the  toiuahawk  so  deep 
that  it  could  never  be  dug  up  again,  and  our  Chippe- 
way  friends  departed  well  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  the  mission. 

We  discovered  a  remarkable  coincidence,  as  well 
in  the  sound  as  in  the  application,  between  a  word 
in  the  Sioux  language  and  one  in  our  own.  The 
circumstance  is  singular,  and  I  deem  it  worthy  of 
notice.  The  Sioux  call  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
Ha,  Ha,  and  the  proimuciation  is  in  every  respect 
similar  to  the  same  word  in  the  English  language. 
I  could  not  learn  that  this  word  was  used  for  any 
other  purpose,  and  I  believe  it  is  confined  in  its  ap- 
plication to  that  place  alone. 

The  traveller,  in  ascending  the  Mississippi,  turns 
a  projecting  point,  and  these  falls  suddenly  appear 
before  him  at  a  short  distance.  Every  man,  savage 
or  civilized,  must  be  struck  with  the  magnificent 
spectacle  which  immediately  opens  to  his  view. 
There  is  an  assemblage  of  objects,  which,  added  to 
the  solitary  grandeur  of  the  scene,  to  the  height  of 
the  cataract,  and  to  the  eternal  roar  of  its  waters, 
inspire  the  spectator  with  awe  and  admiration. 

In  his  anecdotes  of  painting,  it  is  stated  by  Hor- 
ace Walpole,  that  "  on  the  intervention  of  fosses  for 
boundaries,  the  common  people  called  them  Ha,  Ha, 
to  express  their  surprise  at  finding  a  sudden  and  un- 
perceived  check  to  their  walk."  I  believe  the  name 
is  yet  used  in  this  manner  in  England. 

It  is  certainly  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
same  word  shoidd  be  applied  by  one  of  the  most 
civilized  and  by  one  of  the  most  barbarous  people, 
to  objects,  which,  although  not  the  same,  were  yet 
calculated  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  observer. 

Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  how  fallacious 
are  those  deductions  of  comparative  etymology 
which  are  founded  upon  a  few  words,  carefully 
gleaned,  here  and  there,  from  languages  having  no 
common  origin,  and  which  are  used  by  people  hav- 
ing neither  connc^xion  nor  intercourse.  The  com- 
mon descent  of  two  nations  can  never  be  traced  by 
<l>e   accidental   consonance  of  a  few  syllables  or 


words,  and  the  attempt  must  lead  us  into  the  regions 

of  fancy. 

The  Sioux  language  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
barren  which  is  spoken  liy  any  of  our  aboriginal 
tribes.  Col.  Leavenworth,  who  made  considerable 
proficiency  in  it,  calculated,  I  believe,  that  the  num- 
ber of  words  did  not  exceed  one  thousand.  They 
use  more  gestures  in  their  conversation  than  any 
Indians  I  have  seen,  and  this  is  a  necessary  result 
of  the  poverty  of  their  language. 


NEW  AIR  ENGINE. 

Both  in  England  and  France  many  unsuccessful 
attempts  have  been  made  to  convert  air  into  a  motive 
power — Sir  George  Cayley  has  at  length  succeeded. 
The  public  will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
themselves  of  the  value  of  this  discovery,  as  soon  as 
a  locomotive  carriage,  now  in  progress  of  manufac- 
ture, can  be  got  ready.  The  principle  of  the  new 
engine  is  easily  explained — the  details  we  reserve 
for  another  occasion.  Air  is  compressed  by  the 
pump  into  a  receiver,  to  be  used  when  wanted.  Mo- 
tion is  communicated  to  the  wheels  by  pistons  acted 
upon  by  the  air,  which  is  rarefied  by  heat  in  its  pas- 
sage from  the  receiver  to  the  cylinders,  where  it  acts 
upon  the  piston  rod  much  in  the  same  way  that 
steam  does.  Thus,  to  communicate  motion  to  the 
piston,  a  portion  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  is  forced 
by  compression  into  tubes  subjected  to  heal,  and 
from  thence,  in  its  rarified  stale,  it  rushes  to  the  cyl- 
inders as  ihe  only  place  of  escape.  Motion  is  ac- 
cordingly produced.  An  experimental  engine,  upon 
this  plan,  was  exhibited  Inst  vear  to  Messrs.  Babbage, 
Rennie,  Gordon,  Bramah,  Renton,  and  others.  It 
worked  with  great  steadiness  at  rather  above  five 
horse  power.  The  power,  which  was  under  perfect 
control,  was  capable  of  immediate  increase  or  de- 
crease, the  expense  of  fuel  following  exactly  the 
same  ratio  as  the  power,  which  is  one  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  this  engine.  If  it  were  stopped  for  a  min- 
ute, or  any  number  of  minutes,  or  for  half  an  hour, 
no  loss  of  fuel  took  place — that  is  to  say,  no  loss 
takes  place  while  the  engine  stands  idle.  No  water 
is  required — a  serious  consideration  ;  and  the  con- 
sumption of  coke  is  only  from  four  to  five  pounds 
weight  per  horse  power  per  mile. 

This  experimental  enirine,  though  perfect  as  to 
power,  was  found  inconvenient,  in  consequence  of 
some  of  the  dust  from  the  coke  getting  into  the  work- 
ing cylinders,  which  caused  them  to  require  more 
lubrication  than  was  convenient  for  practical  purpo- 
ses. The  engine  now  building  is  constructed  upon 
a  plan  to  do  away  with  this  evil,  which  appears  to 
be  the  only  remaining  impediment  to  be  overcome. 
The  air  engine,  by  obviating  the  necessity  of  carry- 
ing water,  and  by  obtaining  the  full  power  from  com- 
bustion in  the  most  economical  manner,  bids  fair  to 
be  applicable  on  many  occasions  where  the  steam 
engine  is  inconvenient,  and  to  vie  with  it  in  power. 
We  are  extremely  anxious  to  see  the  new  machine 
at  work.  Mining  Journal,  Uecenjber,  1840. 


There  are,  according  to  some  writers,  near  three 
thousand  muscles  in  the  common  grasshopper. 
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A  SEMINOLE  TRADITION. 

Br   WASHINOTON   IRVIKG. 

When  the  Floridas  were  erected  into  a  territory 
of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  earliest  cares  of 
the  governor,  William  P.  Duval,  was  directed  to 
the  instruction  and  civilization  of  the  natives. 
For  this  purpose  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs, 
in  which  he  informed  them  of  the  wish  of  their 
Great  Father  at  Washington,  that  they  should 
have  schools  and  teachers  among  them,  and  that 
their  children  should  be  instructed  like  the  chil- 
dren of  white  men.  The  chiefs  listened  with 
their  customary  silence  and  decorum  to  a  long 
speech,  setting  forth  the  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  them  from  this  measure,  and  when  he 
had  concluded,  begged  the  interval  of  a  day  to 
deliberate  on  it. 

On  the  following  day,  a  solemn  convocation 
was  held,  at  which  one  of  their  chiefs  addressed 
the  governor  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest. 

"My  brother,"  said  he  "we  have  been  think- 
ing over  the  proposition  of  our  Great  Father  at 
Washington  to  send  teachers  and  set  up  schools 
among  us.  We  are  very  thankful  for  the  interest 
he  takes  in  our  welfare;  but  after  much  delibera- 
tion, have  concluded  to  decline  his  offer.  What 
will  do  very  well  for  white  men,  will  not  do  for 
red  men; I  know  you  white  men  say  we  all  come 
from  the  same  father  and  mother,  but  you  are 
mistaken.  We  have  a  tradition  handed  down 
from  our  forefathers,  and  we  believe  it,  that  the 
Great  Spirit,  when  he  undertook  to  make  men, 
made  the  black  man  ;  it  was  his  first  attempt,  and 
pretty  well  for  a  beginning  ;  but  he  soon  saw  that 
he  bungled  ;  so  he  determined  to  try  his  hand 
again.  He  did  so,  and  made  the  red  man.  He 
liked  him  much  better  than  the  black  man,  but 
still  he  was  not  exactly  what  he  wanted.  So  he 
tried  once  more,  and  made  the  white  man — and 
then  he  was  satisfied.  You  see,  therefore,  that 
you  were  made  last,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  call 
you  my  youngest  brother. 

"  When  the  Great  Spirit  had  made  the  three 
men,  he  called  them  together  and  showed  them 
three  boxes.  The  first  was  filled  wiih  hooks,  and 
maps,  and  papers;  the  second  with  bows  hiv}  ar- 
rows, knives  and  tomahawks ;  the  third,  with 
spades,  axes,  hoes,  and  hammers.  "  These,  my 
sons,"  said  he,  "are  the  means  by  which  you  are 
to  live  ;  choose  among  them  according  to  your 
fancy. 

"The  white  man  being  the  favorite,  had  the 
first  choice.  He  passed  by  the  box  of  working 
tools  without  notice  ;  but  when  he  came  to  the 
weapons  for  war  and  hunting,  he  stopped  and 
looked  hard  at  them.  The  red  man  trembled, 
for  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  that  box.  The  white 
man,  however,  after  looking  upon  it  for  a  moment, 
passed  on,  and  chose  the  box  of  books  and  pa- 
pers. The  red  man's  turn  came  next,  and  you 
may  be  sure  he  seized  with  joy  upon  the  bows 
and  arrows  and  tomahawks.  As  to  the  black  man, 
he  had  no  choice  left,  but  to  put  up  with  the  box 
of  tools. 

"From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Great  Spirit  in- 
tended the  white  man  should  learn  to  read  and 
write ;  to  understand  all  about  the  moon  and 
stars;    and   to   make   everything,  even  rum  and 


whiskey.  That  the  red  man  should  be  a  first-rate 
hunter,  and  a  mighty  warrior,  but  he  was  not  to 
learn  anything  from  books,  as  the  Great  Spirit 
had  not  given  him  any  ;  nor  was  he  to  make  rum 
and  whiskey,  lest  he  should  kill  himself  with 
drinking.  As  to  the  black  man,  as  he  had  nothing 
but  working  tools,  it  was  clear  he  was  to  work 
for  the  white  and  red  man,  which  he  has  continued 
to  do. 

"  We  must  go  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  or  we  shall  get  inlo  trouble.  To 
know  how  to  read  and  write  is  very  good  for 
white  men,  but  very  bad  for  red  men.  It  makes 
white  men  better  but  red  men  worse.  Some  of 
the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  learnt  to  read  and 
write,  and  they  are  the  greatest  rascals  among 
all  the  Indians.  They  went  on  to  Washington 
and  said  they  were  going  to  see  their  Great  Fa- 
ther, to  talk  about  the  good  of  the  nation.  And 
when  they  got  there,  they  all  wrote  upon  a  little 
piece  of  paper,  without  the  nation  at  home  know- 
ing anything  about  it.  And  the  first  thing  the 
nation  at  home  knew  of  the  matter,  they  were 
called  together  by  the  Indian  agent,  who  showed 
them  a  little  piece  of  paper,  which  he  told  them 
was  a  treat}',  which  their  brothers  had  made  in 
their  name,  with  their  Great  Father  at  Washing- 
ton. And  as  they  knew  not  what  a  treaty  was, 
he  held  up  the  little  piece  of  paper,  and  they 
looked  under  it,  and  lo  !  it  covered  a  great  ex- 
tent of  country,  and  they  found  that  their  breth- 
ren, by  knowing  how  to  read  and  write,  had 
sold  their  houses  and  their  lands,  and  the  graves 
of  their  fathers;  and  that  the  white  man,  by 
knowing  how  to  read  and  write,  had  gained  them. 
Tell  our  Great  Father  at  Washington,  therefore, 
that  we  are  very  sorry  that  we  cannot  receive 
teachers  among  us ;  for  reading  and  writing, 
though  very  good  for  white  men,  is  very  bad  for 
Indians." 


MONTGOMERY. 
Descended  from  that  Montgomery  who  slew 
Henri  II.  of  France  in  a  tournament,  and  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in 
France,  Robert  Montgomery  early  embraced  the 
career  of  arms.  He  distinguished  himself  under 
the  Prince  de  la  Lippe,  pupil  of  the  Great  Fred- 
erick, who  displayed  so  much  talent  in  the  de- 
fence of  Portugal  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  His 
regiment  having  been  transferred  to  America  af- 
ter the  peace,  he  found  himself  at  New  York  at 
the  commencement  of  our  Revolution.  A  cause 
so  just  as  that  which  raised  the  English  colonies 
in  rebellion,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  all  the 
sympathies  of  a  generous  spirit.  He  abandoned 
no  country  of  his  own  in  becoming  an  American. 
For  five  centuries  the  noble  sons  of  Ireland  have 
had  no  country  !  A  friend  of  Robert  Livingston, 
and  admitted  into  his  family  with  all  that  intim- 
acy which  revolutions  create  and  cement  so  pre- 
cociously between  those  who  devote  themselves 
to  a  common  danger  for  a  common  cause,  he 
sought  and  obtained  the  hand  pf  Janet  Livingston. 
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The  lady,  of  a  character  worthy  of  the  Rome  of 
the  Scipios,  had  understood  better  than  it  was 
understood  by  the  daughters  of  the  Cesars,  all 
that  there  is  of  dignity  in  the  position  of  the  wife 
who  carries  with  her  to  the  tomb  a  name  illustri- 
ous and  venerated  by  an  entire  nation.  Left  a 
widow  when  still  young,  she  wore  for  half  a  cen- 
tury her  mourning  for  her  soldier — (it  was  thus 
she  always  named  him) — and  threw  offthat  attire 
of  gloom  only  on  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which, 
from  the  same  abode  from  which  she  had  last  be- 
held him  at  his  parting  from  her,  full  of  life  and 
hope,  she  saw  passing  before  her  on  the  Hudson, 
a  steamboat  which  bore  on  its  deck,  overshadow- 
ed by  twenty  star-spangled  banners,  the  mortal 
remains  of  her  husband. 

Clinton,  then  governor  of  New  York,  had 
thought  that  the  moment  had  arrived  to  accomplish 
a  great  act  of  national  piety.  The  British  govern- 
ment sympathized  generously  with  the  noble  idea. 
These  glorious  remains,  found  undisturbed  in 
the  tomb  where  they  had  been  laid  half  a  centu- 
ry before  by  the  English  soldiers,  were  delivered 
over  by  the  orders  of  the  governor  of  Canada 
to  the  American  veterans  commissioned  to  re- 
ceive them.  Transported  with  a  religous  pomp 
to  New  York,  they  were  deposited  in  the  church 
of  St.  Paul,  in  the  cenotaph  that  had  been  erect- 
ed to  the  warrior's  meinory. 

Thus,  when  Greece — after  avenging  at  Salamis, 
at  Plata,  at  Mycale,  the  outrages  of  Xer.xes,  the 
conflagration  of  Athens  kindled  by  the  ferocious 
Mardonius — free,  flourishing,  glorious,  by  im- 
mortal victories,  was  not  less  triumphant  in  her 
arts  than  she  had  been  in  her  arms,  did  Pericles 
gather  up  the  bones  of  the  citizens  that  fell  at 
Marathon,  those  sacred  bones  blanched  by  sixty 
winters,  and  deposite  them  in  a  common  tomb — 
honoring  the  memory  of  those  martyr's  to  their 
country's  cause,  with  that  eloquence,  those  in- 
spired hymns,  those  solemn  games,  with  which 
Athens  repaid  the  blood  shed  for  her  by  her 
brave  sons.  Democratic  Review. 


SILVER  MINES  OF  CHIHUAHUA. 

Some  account  of  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  one  of 
the  interior  departments  of  Mexico,  was  recently 
communicated  in  a  letter  from  a  merchant  of  that 
country  published  in  the  Washington  Globe. 
Cbihuahua  is  rich  in  silver  mines.  During  a  pe- 
riod of  four  years,  from  1824  to  1828,  a  single 
mine  situated  on  the  great  chain  of  mountains  to 
the  east  of  the  city  of  Cbihuahua  produced  more 
than  eleven  millions  of  dollars  in  silver.  But  this 
was  a  rare  product.  At  present  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  millions  are  obtained  annually  from 
the  mines  of  this  district,  the  greater  portions  of 
them  being  paralysed  on  account  of  the  very 
high  price  of  quicksilver.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  precious  metal  thus  yielded  is  shipped  from 
the  ports  of  Mazatlan  and  Guaymas,  on  the  Pa- 
cific oce.in,  in  e.xchange  for  goods  brought  from 
England,  the  rest  is  exported  by  the  way  of  Mat- 
amoras  or  some  other  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


There  are  six  chief  mining  towns  in  the  de- 
partment of  Chihuahua,  in  which  there  are  up- 
ward of  four  hundred  shafts  of  mines;  the  few  that 
are  now  worked  employ  from  12,000  to  1.5,000 
workmen.  Their  duration  is  said  to  be  incal- 
culable, and  as  the  country  is  explored  more  and 
more,  new  mines  are  discovered.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  writer  that  the  application  of  steam 
power  to  the  working  of  the  mines  would  greatly 
facilitate  operations  and  render  the  business  more 
profitable.  The  system  of  large  companies,  it  is 
thought,  would  also  bean  important  improvement 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business,  as  at  pres- 
ent the  mines  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  men  of 
limited  means  who  are  not  able  to  undertake  a 
large  system  of  arrangements. 


TRANQUILLITY. 


One  day  brings  on  another  day  ;  one  year  fol- 
lows another;  let  us  take  the  time  as  it  comes. 
The  sources  of  all  pleasure  are  in  our  heart; 
he  who  seeks  them  elsewhere  outrages  the  divin- 
ity. My  projects,  my  desires  and  my  hopes, 
never  go  beyond  my  own  bosom.  Rivers  roll 
rapidly  to  the  sea,  and  enter  therein  without 
troubling  it ;  my  heart  is  the  same  ;  all  the  events 
of  the  great  world  would  not  cost  me  a  single 
care.  Truth  is  my  compass  and  moderation  my 
helm.  The  clouds  arise  and  the  clouds  descend 
in  rain  withoutcausingme  any  inquietude.  When 
they  conceal  the  sun  from  me  by  day,  I  try  to 
look  at  the  stars  by  night.  My  clothes  are  made 
of  common  cloth,  my  food  is  coarse,  and  the 
thatch  that  covers  my  roof,  decays  every  year, 
but  what  would  it  have  been  to  me  to  have  been 
dressed  in  silk  to-day,  and  to  have  digested  costly 
dishes  1  Golden  roofs  do  not  keep  out  sleepless- 
ness and  care  ;  and  were  the  country  shaken  by 
an  earthquake,  how  easy  I  can  gain  my  humble 
door  !  my  patrimony  is  at  the  end  of  two  arins, 
and  every  day  gives  me  its  harvest.  When  it  is 
very  hot,  I  coof  myself  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  ; 
and  when  it  is  very  cold,  I  warm  myself  by  work- 
ing. Old  age  is  coining  upon  me,  but  my  children 
are  young,  and  will  repay  me  for  what  I  have 
done  for  them.  If  they  always  observe  truth  and 
moderation,  a  hundred  years  will  not  cost  them 
a  sigh.  Whatever  tempests  may  arise,  tranquil- 
lity is  a  port  always  open  to  the  iimocent  heart. 
Hail,  tranquillity  of  the  soul!  Sweet  charm  of 
life,  kings  would  sell  their  crowns  to  buy  thee  if 
they  knew  thy  value.  Complete  thy  benefits  ; 
thou  hast  helped  me  to  live  well — help  me  to 
die  well.  Translationof  a  Chinese  poem. 


AN  INDIAN  COUNCIL. 
In  the  autumn  of  1830,  the  writer  was  present  at 
a  council  of  Indian  chiefs,  held  in  the  gardens  of 
Governiupnt  House,  at  Toronto,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Canada.  It  had  been  convoked  by  the  lieiitenant-gov- 
ernour  of  the  province,  (Sir  J.  Colborne,)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  sentimenlsof  the  tribes  with  * 
respect  to  a  contemplated  allotment  of  land  in  certain 
fi.xed  portions  to  families  among  them,  with  the  view 
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of  iniirini;  them  to  settled  modes  of  life.  Early  in 
the  nionimg,  the  chieftains  of  the  forest  were  seen 
wending  th°ir  wav,  in  full  atlire,  towards  the  govern- 
ment-house. A.  double  circle  of  seats  had  been 
arranged  m  the  open  air  belbre  the  entry,  and  here 
the  chiefs,  to  the  number  of  forty,  were  seated  ;  on 
the  landing  to  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  entry 
was  placed  a  table,  behind  which  stood  his  excel- 
lency surrounded  by  his  staff"  in  full  uniform  ;  at  the 
table  a  secretary  was  sitting  ;  and  around,  beyond  the 
circle  of  seats,  was  drawn  up  a  guard  of  honour,  of  the 
seventv-tirst  highlanders,  in  their  national  dress. 
The  attire  of  the  chiefs,  for  the  most  part,  was  fan- 
tastick  in  the  highest  degree,  that  is,  according  to  our 
notion,  for  we  may  be  sure  that  the  sedateness  and 
sobrictv  which  really  characterize  them,  would  by 
no  means  have  us  consider  them  ridiculous.  A  very 
prevalent  head-dress  was  a  gaudy  handkerchief 
lapped  turbanwise,  to  which,  behind,  was  appended 
a  plume  of  hawk  or  turkey  feathers,  while  ponderous 
clusters  of  silver  ornaments  (large  crosses  in  many 
instances)  dragged  down  the  rims  of  their  ears, 
which,  in  their  inftuicy,  had  been  slit  entirely  round 
for  the  purpose.  For  this  sort  of  decoration  they 
have  a  peculiar  liking:  they  exult  in  an  exuberant 
display  of  tinsel  trappings  attached  to  every  possible 
part  of  their  person.  Some,  however,  wore  the 
ordinary  modern  beaver,  which  becomes  them  when 
the  rest  of  their  altire  is  consistent,  as  was  the 
case  in  many  at  this  time,  who  appeared  noble 
figures  in  their  light  surtouts,  trousers,  and  Welling- 
tons. Still,  many  adhered  to  the  regular  chiefs 
costume,  the  head  bare,  the  hair  long  and  sleek,  a 
tunick  of  blue  cloth,  with  worsted  sash  about  the 
waist,  cloth  leggings,  edged  at  the  sides  with  em- 
broidery of  porcupine-quills,  and  buckskin  moccasins 
ornamented  in  a  similar  manner,  broad  silver 
armbands,  a  medal,  bearing  the  king's  head,  suspend- 
ed like  a  gorget  at  the  throat,  the  tomahawk  and 
knife. 

Each  chief  stood  as  he  spoke  ;  the  delivery  and 
tone  of  each  was  very  similar;  the  language  highly 
musical,  running  along  like  a  low  simple  Scottish 
air,  regularly  dropping  at  the  close  of  each  sentence 
with  a  frequent  but  not  monotonous  cadence  ;  the 
interpreter,  a  young  man,  stood  uncovered  at  his 
excellency's  left,  with  two  assistants  and  correctors. 
His  attitude  was  admirable  :  he  stooped  slightly 
forward,  his  eyes  fixed  towards  the  ground,  both 
hands  raised  ;  the  picture  of  attention,  while  another 
was  speaking — of  sincerity  and  disinterestedness 
when  he  himself  spoke.  The  little  action  employed 
in  speaking  was  graceful,  consisting  principally  in 
waving  the  hand  ;  thev  seldoin  lifted  the  eye,  aiul 
scarcely  appeared  to  move  the  lip.  None  seemed 
abashed,  or  at  a  loss  for  words.  They  addressed 
his  excellency  by  the  title  of  "  brother,"  (every 
sentence  began  with  this,)  while  the  king  himself 
they  spoke  of  as  "  father."  All  appeared  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  proposal  which  was  made  to  them  re- 
specting the  land,  but  were  shrewd  in  hinting  that 
they  must  have  every  thing  secure  upon  paper,  for 
the  sake  of  their  children  and  relatives.  AH  ex- 
pressed grateful  feelings  towards  their  father,  who 
had  sent  his  excellency  to  them,  and  declared  that 
thi-y  should  maintain  their  attachment  to  him  as 
long  as  the  sun  shone,  the  waters  ran,  till  the  Son 
of  in;:n  came  again   upon  the  earth,  &c.     This  last 


I  was  a  frequent  allusion.  One  only  was  the  repre- 
'  sentative  of  an  unconverted  tribe.  Among  the  anom- 
alies in  the  group,  were  to  be  seen  an  excessively 
^corpulent  Indian,  (a  very  rare  sight,)  another  with 
[  spectacles  ;  another  with  an  umbrella.  One  was 
j  named  "  Echo,"  from  the  sweetness  of  his  voice  ; 
I  another,  "Twenty-Canoes."  On  the  interpreter's 
!  delivering  any  sentiment  of  his  excellency  which 
'  particularly  pleased  them,  they  expressed  their 
approbation  by  their  honest  laconick  "hu  !"  breathed 
out  ab  imo  pectore — equivalent,  doubtless,  to  our 
"  hear !  hear  !  hear  !"  Notwithstanding  the  idea  of 
pithy  brevity,  which  is  usually  attached  to  Indian 
speeches,  the  English  language  expresses  in  half 
a  dozen  words  what  seems  to  take  them  a  hundred, 
the  cause  of  which  is,  their  words  are  so  immeas- 
urably \ong—sesqinpedalia  verba,  with  a  vengeance. 
I  heard  an  old  chief,  who  once  ronndlv  taxed  his 
interpreter  with  not  delivering  one  half  of  what  he 
had  expressed.  At  the  time  of  the  council  we  are 
now  speaking  of,  Brandt,*  the  famous  Indian  chief, 
was  in  the  city,  but  dangerously  ill.  Allusion  was 
made  to  him  by  one  of  his  brother  chiefs,  evidently 
with  no  very  kindly  feeling  ;  by  many  of  them, 
doubtless,  his  retineinent  was  deemed  either  degen- 
eracy or  arrogance.  When  the  council  had  ended, 
long  tables,  covered  with  every  variet}'  of  refresh- 
ments, were  spread  upon  the  lawn,  to  which  the 
group  adjourned.  The  oflicers  of  the  regiment,  and 
gentlemen  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  novelty  of  the 
scene,  performed  the  honours  as  well  as  the  services 
of  the  table.  The  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  (those 
unwonted  implements,)  were  used  with  considerable 
ease  and  activity  by  the  guests  ;  and  every  thing, 
with  the  exception  of  some  unfashionable  mixtures, 
as  raisins  with  cold  beef,  custard  with  mince-pie,  &c. 
passed  off  with  as  much  proprietor  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. The  wives  (or  squaws,  as  they  are  called) 
of  some  of  the  chiefs  were  present,  but  merely  as 
lookers-on.  During  the  banquet  they  kept  at  a 
respectable  distance.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  pres- 
ent, however,  gallantly  carried  to  them  sonie  little 
delicacies  from  the  tables,  with  which  they  rcaled 
themselves  with  no  little  apparent  satisfaction,  under 
the  neighbouring  trees.  The  opportunity  was  seized 
for  sketching  several  of  the  characters  assembled 
on  this  occasion  ;  they  were  aware  what  the  artist 
was  engaged  in,  and  several  good-humouredly  con- 
sented (though  only  requested  by  signs)  to  remain, 
after  the  close  of  the  feast,  for  the  more  complete 
finish  of  the  sketches.  In  turning  over  his  port- 
folio, they  were  wonderfully  amused  at  recogni.smg 
their  brother  chiefs.  On  another  occasion,  while 
a  young  friend  of  the  writer  was  enriching  his 
sketch-book  with  figures  from  a  group  of  Indians 
before  him,  one  of  them  hrouoht  him  a  humorous 
caricature  ofhimself,  in  the  actofsketching,  scratched 
on  a  broad  stone.  This  memorial  of  '•  savage " 
waggery,  of  course,  he  treasured  up.  X. 


The  world  is  but  one  great  family.  What  then 
is  this  narrow  selfishness  in  us,  but  relationship 
remembered  against  relationship  forgot? 


•  Brandt,  of  Brant-ford,  was  returned  a  member  for  one  of  the 
western  townships.  The  writer  has  frequenrlv  seen  him  in  the 
House  of  .Assembly  of  Upper  Canada  ;  a  tall  full-bloodid  Indian, 
but  most  gentlemanly  in  his  manners.  The  poor  fellow  was 
swept  otf  by  the  cholera,  in  1832. 
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THE  SQUATTERS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Although  every  European  traveller  who  has 
glided  down  the  Mississippi,  at  the  rate  often  miles 
an  hour,  has  told  his  tale  of  the  squatters,  yet  none 
has  given  any  other  account  of  them  than  that  they 
are  "  a  sallow,  siclvly-lookiiig  sort  of  miserable 
beings,"  living  in  swamps,  and  subsisting  on  pig-nuts, 
Indian  corn,  and  bear's-flesh.  It  is  obvious,  howev- 
er, that  none  but  a  person  acquainted  with  their  his- 
tory, manners  and  condition,  can  give  any  real  in- 
formation respecting  them. 

'I'he  individuals  who  become  squatters,  choose  that 
sort  of  life  of  their  own  free  will.  They  mostly  re- 
move from  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  after 
finding  that  land  has  become  too  high  in  price  ;  and 
thev  are  persons  who,  having  a  family  of  strong  and 
hardv  children,  are  anxious  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  They  have  heard  from  good 
authorities,  that  the  country  extending  along  the 
great  streams  of  the  West,  is,  of  all  parts  of  the 
Union  the  richest,  in  its  soil,  the  growth  of  its  tim- 
ber, and  the  abundance  of  its  game  ;  that,  besides, 
the  Mississippi  is  the  great  road  to  and  from  all  the 
markets  in  the  world  ;  and  that  every  vessel  borne  by 
its  waters,  afl'ords  to  settlers  some  chance  of  selling 
their  commodities,  or  of  exchanging  them  for  others. 
To  these  recommendations  is  added  another,  of  even 
greater  weight  with  persons  of  the  above  denomina- 
tion, namely,  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  settle  on 
land,  and  perhaps  to  hold  it  for  a  number  of  years, 
without  purchase,  rent,  or  tax,  of  any  kind.  How 
many  thousands  of  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe  would  gladly  try  their  fortune  with  such  pros- 
pects, I  leave  to  you,  reader,  to  determine. 

As  I  am  not  disposed  too  highly  to  colour  the 
picture  which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  your  in- 
spection, instead  of  pitching  on  individuals  who 
have  removed  from  our  Eastern  boundaries,  and 
of  whom  certainly  'here  are  a  good  number.  I  shall 
introduce  to  )'ou  the  members  of  a  family  from  Vir- 
ginia, first  giving  you  an  idea  of  their  condition  in 
that  country,  previous  to  their  migration  to  the  West. 
The  land  which  they  and  their  ancestors  have  pos- 
sessed for  a  hundred  years,  having  been  constantly 
forced  to  produce  crops  of  one  kind  or  other,  is  now 
conipleiely  worn  out.  It  exhibits  only  a  superficial 
layer  of  red  clay,  cut  up  by  deep  ravines,  through 
which  much  of  the  soil  has  been  conveyed  to  some 
more  fortunate  neighbour,  residing  in  a  yet  rich  and 
beautiful  valley.  The  strenuous  efforts  to  render  it 
productive    have    tailed.      They    dispose    of  every 


thing  too  cumbrous  or  expensive  for  them  to  remove, 
retaining  only  a  few  horses,  a  servant  or  two,  and 
such  implements  of  husbandry  and  other  articles  as 
may  be  necessary  on  their  journey,  or  useful  when 
they  arrive  at  the  spot  of  their  choice. 

I  think  I  see  them  at  this  moment  harnessing  their 
horses,  and  attaching  them  to  their  wagons,  which 
are  already  filled  wilh  bedding,  provisions,  and  the 
younger  children  ;  while  on  their  outsides  are  fastened 
spinning-wheels  and  looms  ;  and  a  bucket  filled  with 
tar  and  tallow,  swings  between  the  hind  wheels. 
Several  axes  are  secured  to  the  bolster,  and  the  feed- 
ing trough  of  the  horses  contains  pots,  kettles,  and 
pans.  The  servant  now  become  a  driver,  rides  the 
near  saddled  horse,  the  wife  is  mounted  on  another, 
the  worthy  husband  shoulders  his  gun,  and  his  sons, 
clad  in  plain  substantial  homespun,  drive  the  cattle 
ahead,  and  lead  the  procession,  followed  by  the 
hounds  and  other  dogs.  Their  day's  journey  is  short 
and  not  agreeable  : — the  cattle,  stubborn  or  wild, 
frequently  leave  the  road  for  the  woods,  giving  the 
travellers  much  trouble  ;  the  harness  of  the  horses 
here  and  there  gives  away,  and  needs  immediate 
repair  ;  a  basket,  which  has  accidentally  dropped, 
must  be  gone  after,  for  nothing  that  they  have  can 
be  spared  ;  the  roads  are  bad,  and  now  and  then  all 
hands  are  called  to  push  on  the  wagon,  or  prevent  it 
from  upsetting.  Yet,  by  sunset,  they  have  proceed- 
ed perhaps  twenty  miles.  Rather  fatigued,  all  as- 
semble round  the  fire  which  has  been  lighted,  supper 
is  prepared,  and  a  camp  being  erected,  there  they 
pass  the  night. 

Days  and  weeks,  nay,  months,  of  unremitting  toil 
pass,  before  they  gain  the  end  of  their  journey. 
They  have  crossed  both  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama.  They  have  been  travelling  from  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  to  that  of  September,  and  with 
heavy  hearts  they  traverse  the  state  of  Mississippi. 
But  now,  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  broad  stream, 
they  gaze  in  amazement  on  the  dark  deep  woods 
around  them.  Boats  of  various  kinds  they  see 
gliding  downward  with  the  current,  while  otliers 
slowly  ascend  against  it.  A  few  inquiries  are  made 
at  the  nearest  dwelling,  and  assisted  by  the  inhabi- 
tants with  their  boats  and  canoes,  they  at  once  cross 
the  Mississippi,  and  select  their  place  of  habitation. 

The  exhalations  arising  from  the  swamps  and 
morasses  around  them,  have  a  powerful  efl'ect  on 
these  new  settlers,  but  all  are  intent  on  preparing 
for  the  winter.  A  small  patch  of  ground  is  cleared 
by  the  axe  and  the  fire,  a  temporary  cabin  is  erected, 
to  each  of  the  cattle  is  attached  a  jingling-bell  before 
it  is  let  loose  into  the  neighbouring  canebrake,  and 
the  horses  remain  about  the  house,  where  they  find 
sufficient  food  at  that  season.  The  first  trading- 
boat  that  stops  at  their  landing,  enables  them  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  some  flour,  fish-hooks,  and  am- 
munition, as  well  as  other  commodities.  The  looms 
are  mounted,  the  spinning-wheels  soon  furnish  some 
yarn,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  family  throw  ofi"  their 
ragged  clothes,  and  array  themselves  in  suits  adapted 
to  the  climate.  The  father  and  sons,  meanwhile, 
have  sown  turnips  and  other  vegetables  ;  and  from 
some  Kentucky  flat-boat,  a  supply  of  live  poultry  has 
been  procured. 

October  tinges  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  the  morn- 
ing dews  are  heavy,  the  days  hot,  the  nights  chill, 
and  the  unacclimated  family  in   a  few  days  are  at- 
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tacked  with  ague.  The  ling^ering  disease  almost 
prostrates  their  whole  faculties,  and  one  seeing  them 
at  such  a  period  might  well  call  them  sallow  and 
sickly.  Fortunately  the  unhealthy  season  soon 
passes  over,  and  the  hoar-frosts  make  their  appear- 
ance. Graduallv  each  iiidiviilnal  recovers  strength. 
The  largest  ash  trees  are  felled  ;  their  trunks  are 
cut,  split,  and  corded  in  front  of  the  building ;  a 
large  fire  is  lighted  undei  night  on  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  soon  a  steamer  calls  to  purchase  the 
wood,  and  thus  add  to  their  comforts  during  the 
winter. 

This  first-fruit  of  their  industry  imparts  new 
courage  to  them;  their  exertions  multiply,  aad  when 
spring  returns,  the  place  has  a  cheerful  look.  Ven- 
ison, bear's-fl,esh,  wild-turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese, 
with  now  and  then  some  fish,  have  served  to  keep 
up  their  strength,  and  now  their  enlarged  field  is 
planted  with  corn,  potatoes,  and  pumpions.  Their 
stock  of  cattle,  too,  has  augmented  ;  the  steamer, 
which  now  stops  there  as  if  by  preference,  buys  a 
calf  or  a  pig,  together  with  the  whole  of  their  wood. 
Their  store  of  provisions  is  renewed,  and  brighter 
rays  of  hope  enliven  their  spirits. 

Who  is  he  of  the  settlers  on  the  Mississippi  that 
cannot  realize  some  profit  ?  Truly  none  who  is  in- 
dustrious. When  the  autumnal  months  return,  all 
are  better  prepared  to  encounter  the  ague,  which  then 
prevails.  Substantial  ibod,  suitable  clothing,  and 
abundant  fringe,  repel  its  attacks  ;  and  before  another 
twelvemonth  has  elapsed,  the  family  is  naturalized. 

Tlie  sons  by  this  time  have  discovered  a  swamp 
covered  with  excellent  timber,  and  as  they  have 
seen  many  great  rafts  of  saw-logs,  bound  for  the 
mills  of  New  Orleans,  floating  past  their  dwelling, 
they  resolve  to  try  the  success  of  a  little  enterprise. 
Their  industry  and  prudence  have  already  enhanced 
their  credit.  A  few  cross-saws  are  purchased,  and 
some  broad-wheeled  "  carry-logs"  are  made  by 
themselves.  Log  after  log  is  hauled  to  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  in  a  short  time  their  first  raft  is  made 
on  the  shore  and  loaded  with  cord-wood.  When 
the  next  freshet  sets  it  afloat,  it  is  secured  by  long 
grape-vines  or  cables,  until  the  proper  lime  being  ar- 
rived, the  husband  and  sons  embark  on  it,  and  float 
down  the  mighty  stream. 

After  encountering  many  difficulties,  they  arrive  in 
safety  at  New  Orleans  where  they  dispose  of  their 
stock,  the  money  obtained  for  which,  may  be  said  to 
be  all  profit;  supply  themselves  with  such  articles 
as  may  add  to  their  convenience  or  comfort,  and  with 
light  hearts,  procure  a  passage  on  the  upper-deck  of 
a  steamer,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  on  account  of  the 
benefit  of  their  labour  in  taking  in  wood  or  otherwise. 

And  now  the  vessel  approaches  their  home.  See 
the  joyous  mother  and  daughters  as  they  stand  on 
the  bank  !  A  store  of  vegetables  lies  around  them,  a 
large  tub  of  fresh  milk  is  at  their  feet,  and  in  their 
hands  are  plates  filled  with  rolls  of  butter.  As  the 
steamer  stops,  three  broad  straw-hats  are  waved 
from  its  upper-deck  ;  and  soon,  husband  and  wife, 
brothers  and  sisters,  are  in  each  other's  embrace. 
The  boat  carries  ofi"  the  provisions,  for  which  value 
has  been  left,  and  as  the  captain  issues  his  orders 
for  putting  on  the  steam,  the  happv  family  enter  their 
humble  dwelling.  The  husband  gives  his  bag  of 
dollars  to  the  wife,  while  the  sons  present  some 
token  of  afTection  to  tlieir  sisters.     Surely,  at  such  a 


moment,  the  squatters  are  richly  repaid  for  all  their 

labours. 

Every  successive  year  has  increased  their  savings. 
They  now  possess  a  large  stock  of  horses,  cows, 
and  hogs,  with  abundance  of  provisions,  and  domes- 
tick  comforts  of  every  kind.  The  daughters  have 
been  married  to  the  sons  of  neighbouring  squatters, 
and  have  gained  sisters  to  themselves  by  the  mar- 
riage of  their  brothers.  The  government  secures  to 
the  family  the  lands,  on  which,  twenty  years  before, 
they  settled  in  poverty  and  sickness.  Larger  build- 
ings are  erected  on  piles,  secure  from  the  inunda- 
tious  ;  where  a  single  cabin  once  stood,  a  neat  little 
village  is  now  to  be  seen ;  warehouses,  stores  and 
workshops,  increase  the  importance  of  the  place. 
The  squatters  live  respected,  and  in  due  time  die 
regretted,  by  all  who  knew  them. 

Thus  are  the  vast  frontiers  of  our  (country  peopled, 
and  thus  does  cultivation,  year  after  year,  extend 
over  the  western  wilds.  Time  will  no  doubt  be, 
when  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  still  covered 
with  primeval  forests,  interspersed  with  swamps, 
will  smile  with  cornfields  and  orchards,  while  crowd- 
ed cities  will  rise  at  intervals  along  its  banks,  and 
enlightened  nations  will  reioice  in  the  bounties  of 
Providence.  Audubon. 


DRYING  OF    STUFFS. 

An  apparatus  has  been  invented  by  M.  M.  Pen- 
zoldt  and  Levesque,  for  the  rapid  drying  of  stufTs 
of  all  kinds,  without  fire  or  pressure.  It  consists 
of  a  double  drum,  which  turns  on  its  axis  at  the 
rate  of  four  thousand  times  in  a  minute.  The 
stuffs  are  placed  in  it  as  they  come  out  of  the 
water,  and  by  the  effect  of  rotation,  the  water 
contained  between  the  threads  is  carried  toward 
the  external  covering  of  the  drum,  which  is  bored 
with  holes.  Woollen  stuffs  are  thus  dried  in  less 
than  three  minutes,  when  the  apparatus  is  small, 
and  in  eight  minutes,  when  it  is  larger.  Flax  and 
cotton  StufTs  require  a  short  exposure  to  the  air, 
after  being  taken  from  the  drum. 


FULFILMENT  OF  PROPHECY. 
A  revolutionary  pensioner,  named  John  Mason, 
lately  died  at  Tamworth,  N.  H  The  following 
anecdote  is  related  of  him  :  He  was  once  taken 
prisoner  by  the  British,  and  being  brought  before 
Burgoyne,  the  general  said  to  him — "  Well,  my 
lad,  what  do  you  think  of  yourself  now  1"  His 
reply  was — "  I  think  you  will  all  be  prisoners 
within  two  weeks."  The  general  then  replied 
with  an  oath — "  All  the  Yankees  in  America  can- 
not make  a  prisoner  of  me."  In  three  weeks  from 
that  day  he  and  his  army  were  prisoners 

BLOOD. 
Some  curious  experiments  on  the  globules  of 
the  blood,  made  by  M.  Mand,  have  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing results:  that  although  other  mammals 
have  round  sflobules,  those  of  the  family  of  Ru- 
minatia,  which  contains  the  camel,  lama,  &c., 
present  them  of  an  elliptical  shape,  like  those  of 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes.  They  are,  however,  of 
smaller  diameter,  and  have  other  minute  differ- 
ences. 
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AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 


NAPLES. 

Naples  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  It  occupies  the  .site  both  of  ancient  Palae- 
polis  Nenpolis,  though  it  inherits  the  name  of  the 
latter.  At  one  period,  this  city  was  the  favourite 
winter  retreat  of  the  luxurious  Romans,  many  of 
whom  had  villas  on  the  shores,  and  amid  the  ronian- 
tick  recesses  of  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  pres- 
ence of  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  their  attachment  to 
its  delightful  scenery,  were  lasting  and  honourable 
distinctions  ;  while  the  licentious  indulgences  of  Ti- 
berias, and  the  cruel  freaks  of  Caligula,  were  its 
scandal  and  its  scourge.  Splendidly  situated  on  the 
margin  of  a  majestick  bay,  from  which  the  islands 
Capri  and  Ischia  rise  in  bold  outline;  overlooked 
and  menaced,  on  the  right,  by  Vesuvius  ;  on  the  left 
gently  siidving  into  the  arins  of  the  Pausilippo — it 
seems  to  revel  in  the  blessings  which  Heaven  pours 
upon  the  happy  land. 

The  ancients  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  enchant- 
ments of  this  region,  and  fables  told  of  a  temple  and 
grave  of  a  siren,  named  Parthenope,  situated  here  ; 
but  the  fable  and  the  name  only  denote  the  charms 
of  this  Eldorado.  The  Neapolitan  is  still  proud  of 
his  country  ;  he  calls  it  a  piece  of  heaven  fallen  upon 
the  earth,  or  exclaims,  with  patriotick  ardour,  "  See 
Naples  and  die  "  And,  indeed,  few  regions  possess 
so  many  advantages.  The  air  is  mild,  balmy,  and 
salubrious  ;  the  heat  of  summer,  except  when  the 
sirocco  blows,  is  tempered  by  the  cooling  influences 
of  the  sea,  whose  azure  mirror  attracts  and  delights 
the  eye,  while  its  bosom  affords  a  bounteous  variety 
of  fish  ;  the  fields  are  decked  with  grain  and  vines, 
which  wind  picturesquely  around  the  elms  and  noble 
fruit-trees.  Above  350,000  people  throng  the  streets 
of  the  city,  in  which  the  bustle  ceases  not,  by  night 
or  day.  The  most  spacious  and  magnificent  of  all 
the  streets,  the  Toledo,  resembles  a  perpetual  fair, 
and  the  passenger  must  be  cautious  to  avoid  being 
run  over  by  the  curricoli,  or  one-horse  vehicles,  which 
dart  by  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  The  harbour, 
which,  however,  is  not  very  large,  swarms  with  ves- 
sels from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and  the  pier,  or 
inole,  is  always  crowded  with  men,  who  are  either 
pursuing  their  business,  or  are  idly  assembled  around 
the  booth  of  a  pulcinello,  or  around  a  juggler  or  min- 
strel, and  improvisatore. 

The  fashionable  world,  especially  in  the  evening, 
fill  the  streets,  which  stretch  along  the  sea  and  are 
adorned  with  stately  palaces,  with  their  superb  equi- 
pages. Close  to  the  shore  is  the  Villa  Reale,  a  roy- 
al garden,  containing  the  celebrated  group  of  the 
Farnese  Bull  The  prospect  over  the  bay,  to  Vesu- 
vius and  the  coasts  of  Sorreto,  is  imique.  But  it  is 
only  nature  and  the  activity  of  its  present,  with  the 
various  memorials  of  its  past  existence,  that  makes 
Naples  and  its  environs  so  enchanting.  The  reflect- 
ing traveller,  after  having  contemplated,  in  Florence 
and  Rome,  the  wonders  of  art,  and  the  monuments  of 
proud  times  that  are  gone — great  even  in  their  ruins, 
finds  in  Naples  little  to  gratify,  and  much  to  off"end 
his  taste  for  the  beauties  of  art.  The  luxuriance  of 
nature  seems  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  style 
of  art,  and  given  it  a  character  of  exaggeration.  This 
is  true  of  the  architecture,  with  the  exception  of  the 


office  of  finance,  in  the  street  called  Toledo.  The 
edifices  of  importance  in  Naples  betray  bad 
taste,  in  excess  of  ornament  and  unsuitable  additions, 
or  bear  the  stamp  of  insignificance  in  their  baldness 
and  uniformity.  Statuary  and  painting  are  in  no 
better  condition.  Musick  has  been  more  successful- 
ly cultivated.  Those  ornaments  of  Rome — obelisks 
and  fountains — appear  here  only  in  miserable  imita- 
tions. Even  the  publick  inscriptions,  particularly 
those  of  the  time  of  the  Spanish  dominion,  are  writ- 
ten in  a  style  of  oriental  bombast.  Among  the  onn 
hundred  and  twenty-two  churches,  (none  of  which 
are  distinguished  for  their  architecture,)  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty  chapels,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  monasteries,  that  of  St.  Januarius,  or  the 
cathedral,  is  the  principal.  It  was  built  in  1299, 
from  the  designs  of  Niccolo  Pisano  ;  but  the  Nea- 
politans have  endeavoured  to  destroy,  as  much  as 
possible,  its  Golhick  character.  The  body  of  the 
saint  reposes  in  a  subterranean  chapel,  inider  the 
choir.  His  blood  is  kept  in  the  splendid  chapel  of 
the  Treasure,  adorned  by  four  altar-pieces,  from  the 
pencil  of  Domenichino.  II  Gesu  Nuovo  is  consid- 
ered the  handsomest  church  in  Naples  ;  at  least,  it 
has  the  best  dome,  though  it  is  overcharged  with  un- 
meaning ornament.  The  church  of  the  rich  convent 
of  S.  Chiara  resembles  a  dancing-hall,  rather  than  a 
temple  ;  it  formerly  contained  some  frescoes  by  Gi- 
ono.  S.  Domenico  is  large  ;  S.  Filippo  Neri,  rich 
in  marble  and  paintings  ;  S.  Paola  Maggiore  shows 
on  its  front,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux  ;  S.  Apostoli  is  admired  ;  small,  but 
hallowed  by  the  tomb  of  Sannazzaro,  is  the  church 
Sta-Maria  del  Parto  in  Mergellina,  foundeil  by  him. 
The  Carthusian  monastery  S.  Martino,  situated  on  a 
hill,  under  the  castle  S.  Elmo,  enjoys  a  most  delight- 
ful prospect,  and  is,  at  present,  the  barracks  of  the 
invalids.  The  whole  structure  is  superb,  and  the 
church  is  ornamented  with  peculiar  richness.  Above 
the  monastery  is  situated  the  castle  of  S.  Elmo, 
which  commands  the  whole  city,  and  with  its  can- 
non checks  the  violence  of  the  lazzaroni,  of  whom 
there  are  about  30,000.  Naples  is  also  fortified 
against  external  attacks,  especially  by  the  way  of 
the  sea  ;  for  to  the  east  lies  the  Castello  Nuovo,  and 
to  the  west,  the  Castello  del  llovo  (so  called  from 
its  oval  shape)  extends,  on  a  rock,  into  the  sea. 

Among  the  edifices,  the  royal  palace  is  distinguish- 
ed above  the  rest  for  its  architecture  ;  the  place 
where  it  is  situate  is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
Naples.  Another  royal  palace  at  Capo  di  Monti,  is 
unfinished,  but  contains  many  paintings,  and  other 
works  of  art.  The  ancient  residence  of  the  vice- 
roys of  Naples,  La  Vicaria,  has  been  appropriated 
to  the  accommodation  of  several  tribunals,  and,  in 
part,  converted  into  prisons.  Among  the  other  pal- 
aces are  the  Maddalone,  Francavilla,  Gravina,  Tar.^ia, 
which  last  has  a  considerable  library  open  to  the  pub- 
lick.  The  most  important  collections  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  contained  in  the  building  of  the  acade- 
my Degli  Studi,  (Museum  Bourbon,)  the  lower  apart- 
ments of  which,  are  allotted  to  ancient  statues, 
of  which  we  shall  here  mention  only  the  Far- 
nese Hercules,  the  Farnese  Flora,  the  equestrian 
statues  of  the  two  Balbuses,  the  Venus,  and  an  ex- 
cellent Aristides.  The  second  floor  contains  a  val- 
uable collection  of  Etruscan  vases,  a  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, and  the  royal  library.    "She  university,  founded 
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in  1224,  is  of  some  coT)sef|uence  as  a  building,  but 
of  little  note  as  a  place  of  education.  It  contains 
several  good  collections  ;  for  instance,  a  mineralogi- 
cal  cabinet.  The  botanical  garden  is  gradually  im- 
proving. There  is  also  an  observatory,  a  royal  med- 
ical college,  a  military  school,  a  naval  college,  an 
academy  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  arts,  a 
college  for  the  instruction  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
youth,  two  Jesuit  colleges,  &c.,  and  a  royal  society 
of  sciences. 

The  number  of  benevolent  institutions  is  above 
sixty.  Among  them  are  two  large  hospitals — Degli 
Incurabili  (where,  however,  sick  of  all  kinds  are  re- 
ceived) and  Delia  Sanlissima  Annunziata,  which  is 
very  rich,  and  receives  and  provides  for  foundlings, 
penitent  females,  &c.  There  are  five  other  hospi- 
tals, many  religious  fraternities,  and  several  conserv- 
atories, which  last  were  long  famous  as  the  semi- 
naries of  musick  for  all  Europe.  The  Albergo  dei 
Poveri,  with  a  school  of  mutual  instruction  for  four 
hundred  children,  is  one  of  the  greatest  buildings  of 
the  kind  in  Naples,  and  amusement  is  the  general 
aim.  For  the  idle  populace,  there  is  no  want  of  en- 
tertainment, pulcinelloes,  musick,  macaroni,  and  room 
to  sleep.  For  the  better  classes,  there  are  four  the- 
atres, of  which  tlie  largest,  St.  Carlo,  was  burned  in 
1816,  but  has  been  splendidly  rebuilt.  Besides  this 
theatre,  there  are  the  Teatro  Nuovo,  de'  Fiorentini, 
and  St.  Carlino. 

In  respect  to  musick  and  representation,  they  hard- 
ly reach  mediocrity  ;  but  the  ballet  is  magnificent. 
The  nobles  are  opulent  and  fond  of  parade  ;  the  cit- 
izens are  thriving  ;  and  the  lowest  class  (the  lazza- 
Toni)  are,  in  general,  so  temperate  that,  from  the 
cheapness  of  provisions,  they  can  live  with  the  least 
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pittance,  got  by  work  or  begging,  and  reserve  some- 
thing for  the  divertimenti  on  tlie  mole,  and,  if  they 
have  no  other  shelter,  trust  to  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  and  spend  the  night  under  the  portico  of  the 
palace  or  a  church.  Compared  with  the  miniber  of 
inhabitants,  the  manufactures  are  unimportant  ;  the 
artisans  have  little  skill.  The  furniture  made  in 
Naples  is  clumsy.  The  best  jewellers,  tailors,  and 
shoemakers,  are  foreigners  ;  the  best  traileurs,  Mi- 
lanese. From  the  situation  of  the  city,  its  commerce 
might  be  extensive.  The  bank  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
has  a  capital  of  1,000,000  ducats.  Female  beauty 
is  rare  in  Naples,  but  the  men  are  vigorous  and  well 
formed,  especially  at  the  age  of  maturity.  In  litera- 
ry cultivation,  the  Neapolitans  are  altogether  behind 
the  other  Italians,  though  they  have  many  celebrated 
names. 

The  character  of  the  people  is  not  so  serious  as 
many  travellers  have  represented  it.  There  is  much 
good  humour  and  cordiality,  and  a  temperance  wor- 
thy of  imitation  among  them  ;  with  all  their  violence, 
murders  are  seldom  heard  of  The  immorality  is 
not  more  than  that  of  other  great  continental  cities  ; 
and  the  love  of  idleness  and  pleasure  has  in  some 
measure  its  foundation  and  excuse  in  the  nature  of 
the  climate.  The  costume  of  the  upper  classes  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  worn  by  the  natives 
of  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  we  select  for  illustration, 
(overleaf,)  an  armed  peasant  and  his  wife,  the  latter 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  flax. 

The  environs  of  Naples  are  rich  in  wonders  of 
nature,  art,  and  innumerable  remains  of  antiquity. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  city  is  the  ridge  of  the  Pau- 
silippo.  It  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  the  effect  of 
its  beauty  in  lulling  the  sense  of  grief     Its  grotto  is 
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[Neapolitan  Peasants.] 
an  arched  way,  which  the  ancients  often  mention, 
but  which  Alphonso  I.  enlarged,  and  the  viceroy  Pe- 
ter of  Toledo  paved.  In  a  garden  above  it  is  situa- 
ted the  pretended  tomb  of  Virgil,  a  columbarium,  or 
Roman  tomb,  with  several  niches,  in  which  once 
stood  urns.  The  laurel,  which  once  flourished  there, 
but  which  had  to  surrender  its  foliaije  to  every  travel- 
ler is  gone.  Following  the  road  throu;,h  the  grotto 
of  Pausilippo,  we  come  to  the  lake  of  Agnano.  It 
is  enclosed  in  a  picturesque  manner  by  mountains, 
of  which  the  one  on  which  is  situated  the  monastery 
of  the  Camaldoli  is  the  highest.  The  prospect  from 
this  eminence  extends  over  the  whole  of  Campania 
Felix,  far  out  over  the  islands  and  sea,  atid  is  incon- 
testably  one  of  the  richest  and  most  delightful  in  the 
world.  The  lake  of  Agnano  has  the  property  of 
boiling  up  in  some  places,  but  is  not,  however,  hot. 
In  the  summer,  when  all  the  hemp  of  the  neighbour- 
hood is  rotted  in  the  lake,  the  air  is  extremely  un- 
healthy. On  its  banks  are  the  sudatories,  or  vapour- 
baths  of  St  Germano,  consisting  of  vaults,  from  the 
floor  of  which  a  sulphureous  vapour  issues,  and  the 
celebrated  Grotta  del  Cane,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
covered  with  a  stratum  of  carbonick  acid  gas,  in  which 
the  guides  generally  immerse  a  dog,  and  draw  him 
out  when  on  the  point  of  suflbcating,  to  recover  in 
the  open  air.  A  grotto  leads  into  another  roinantick 
valley  surrounded  by  the  Leucogean  rocks.  At  the 
foot  of  these  hills  is  the  Acqua  delle  Piscianelle,  a 
very  warm  sulphureous  water,  issuing  from  the  earth 
with  a  loud  noise.  On  the  other  side  of  the  rocks 
lies  the  Solfaterra,  a  very  remarkable  volcanick  val- 
ley, nine  hundred  feet  long,  and  seven  hundred  and 
filty  feet  broad.  A  volcanick  mountain  was,  in  all 
probability,  once  carried  down  here,  without  being 
entirely  extinguished.  The  ground,  which  is  cover- 
ed with  a  whitish  clay,  and  trembles  under  the  feet, 
is  hollow  ;  from  every  hole  and  crack,  sulphureous 
vapours  issue.  The  deposites  of  the  native  sulphur, 
in  various  colours,  on  the  wild  rocks,  increase  the 
terrifick  appearance  of  this  region.  On  leaving  it, 
and  turning  towards  Pozzuoli,  all  the  charms  of 
southern  flowers,  and  the  prospect  of  the  sea,  greet 
the  eye.  We  approach  Pozzuoli  over  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  road,  admiring,  on  the  way,  the  relicks 
of  former  splendour,  particularly  the  ruins  of  a  Pis- 
cina, (commonly  called  a  labyrinth,)  of  a  great  am- 
phitheatre, and  of  the  thermse,  or  warm  baths.    The 


old  Via  Campana  is  studded  on  both  sides  with  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  ancient  tombs,  consisting  mainly 
of  columbaria,  and  still  exhibiting  traces  of  painting. 
While  the  country  around  Naples  resembles  a 
flourisiiing  garden,  the  sea  is  also  adorned  with  the 
most  beautiful  scenes.  A  sail  in  the  bay  of  Naples, 
along  the  coast,  or  the  islands,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  in  the  whole  tour  of  Italy.  Vineyards,  gar- 
dens, groves,  and  villages,  alternate  in  charming  va- 
riety lu  Ischia ;  in  their  midst  rises  majestically  to 
the  height  of  2356  feet,  Mt.  Epomeo,  or  St.  Nic- 
ola, formerly  a  volcano  ;  but,  since  1302,  it  has  not 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  beautiful  island. 
The  sick  derive  much  benefit  from  the  cold  mineral 
springs. 

ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

This  is  the  chief  town  in  Newfoundland  island,  and 
is  well  known  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its 
harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  whole  island. 
The  entrance  to  St.  John's  harbour  I'orms  a  loiig  and 
narrow  strait,  but  not  very  difilcult  of  access.  There 
are  about  twelve  fathoms  water  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel,  with  tolerable  good  anchorage  ground. 
The  most  lofty  perpendicular  precipices  rise  to  an 
amazing  height  upon  the  north  side  ;  and  the  south- 
ern shore  oidy  appears  less  striking  in  its  altitude, 
from  a  comparison  with  the  opposite  rocks.  There 
is  a  light  placed  every  night  on  tlie  lel't  side  of  the 
entrance,  where  there  is  also  a  small  battery  and  a 
signal-post.  Other  batteries  of  greater  sireiigth  ap- 
pear towering  above  the  rocky  eminences  towards 
the  north.  At  about  two  thirds  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  entrance  and  what  may  properly  be  term- 
ed the  harbour  itself  lies  a  dangerous  shelf,  called 
the  Chain  Rock,  so  named  from  a  chain  which  can 
be  extended  across  the  strait  ai  that  place,  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  any  hostile  fleet. 

In  the  engraving  beneath  a  view  is  given  of  the 
entrance  to  this  harbour,  the  town,  and  Fort  Towns- 
hend. 


In  addition  to  the  fortifications  already  noticed, 
there  are  several  other  strong  fortresses  upon  the 
heights  around  the  town,  which  render  it  perfectly 
secure  against  any  sudden  attack.  Fort  Townshend 
is  situated  immediately  over  the  town,  and  is  the 
usual  residence  of  the  <rovernour.  Forts  Amherst 
and  William  are  more  towards  the  north ;  and  there 
is  also  a  small  battery  perched  on  the  top  of  a  single 
pyramidal  mount,  which  is  called  the  Crow's  Nest. 

HAMBITRGH. 
Hamburgh  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
free  cities  of  Germany  ;   it   is  situated  about  eighty 
milei  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  upon  the  northern 
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bank  of  the  river,  which  is  navigable  for  large  ves- 
sels as  far  as  this  port.  The  circuit  of  the  city  is 
about  twenty-tvifo  thousand  feet.  In  the  northern 
part  is  a  lake,  formed  by  the  small  river  Alster, 
which  runs  through  the  city  into  the  Elbe,  and  turns 
several  mills.  An  arm  of  the  Elbe  enters  the  city 
from  the  east,  and  is  there  divided  into  a  number  of 
canals,  which  take  various  directions,  till  they  unite, 
and  join  the  Alster  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city, 
where  they  form  a  deep  harbour  for  ships,  which 
communicates  with  the  main  branch  of  the  river ; 
and  there  is  a  large  space  enclosed  by  strong  piles, 
where  ships  may  lie  in  safety ;  which  is  called 
Rummelhaven. 

Canals  intersect  the  lower  part  of  the  city  in  all 
directions,  and  almost  all  the  warehouses  are  built 
upon  their  banks.  In  this  part  of  the  city,  and  also 
in  that  which  lies  on  the  eas'  of  the  Alster,  the 
streets  are,  for  the  most  part,  narrow  and  crooked. 
Many,  however,  of  those  in  the  western  or  New 
Town,  are  broader  and  straighter.  The  church  of 
St.  Michael,  with  its  tower,  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  feet  in  height,  built  by  Sonnin,  and  intended  for 
astronomical  observations  and  for  experiments  in 
natural  philosophy,  was  finished  in  1786.  This 
building,  and  some  of  the  private  houses,  are  re- 
markable for  their  architecture.  The  exteriours  of 
the  exchange  and  the  council-house  are  also  hand- 
somely ornamented.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
buildings  are  the  bank,  the  admiralty  buildings,  the 
orphan  asylum,  the  new  general  hospital,  the  thea- 
tres, the  exchange,  the  city  and  commercial  libraries, 
Roding's  museum,  &c.  The  gymnasium  and  the 
Johanneum  are  excellent  institutions  for  education. 
The  building  for  the  school  of  navigation,  opened  in 
1826,  is  provided  with  an  observatory,  and  a  botan- 
ick  garden  is  also  annexed  to  it. 

In  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  for 
the  sick,  and  for  the  education  of  poor  children, 
Hamburgh  is  inferiour  to  no  city  in  Germany.  Most 
of  these  are  under  the  direction  of  private  individu- 
als, and  they  are  principally  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  The  constitution  of  Hamburgh  is 
aristocratick.  The  government  consists  of  four  bur- 
gomasters and  twenty-four  councillors.  To  the  sen- 
ate are  attached  four  syndics  and  four  secretaries. 
Calvinists  are  excluded  from  the  government  of 
Hamburgh,  as  Lutherans  are  from  that  of  Bremen. 
The  ordinary  publick  business,  both  internal  and 
external,  is  transacted  by  the  senate  alone  ;  matters 
of  more  importance  are  regulated  in  connexion  with 
the  citizens  possessed  of  a  certain  property.  These 
are  divided  into  five  parishes,  each  of  which  sends 
thirty-six  members  to  the  assembly  or  general  col- 
lege. From  these  are  chosen  the  members  of  the 
council  of  sixty,  and  again  from  these  fifteen  elders. 
Each  of  these  colleges  has  peculiar  privileges.  The 
senate  and  the  elders  alone  receive  salaries.  Justice 
is  administered  by  several  courts.  But  the  court  of 
appeal  of  the  free  cities  of  the  Germanick  confeder- 
acy is  the  superiour  tribunal  The  publick  revenues 
■were  formerly  considerable,  without  the  taxes  being 
oppressive ;  but  the  heavy  debts  incurred  by  the 
city,  of  late  years,  have  greatly  increased  the  taxes. 
The  citizens  are  provided  with  arms,  and  accustom- 
ed to  military  exercises,  so  as  to  form  a  body  of  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  artillery,  in  regular  uniform, 
amounting  to  about  ten  thousand  men.     The  remo- 


val of  the  old  fortification  was  commenced  in  1804, 
and  the  great  French  works  have  also  been  since 
demolished. 

The  established  religion  in  this  city  is  the  Lu- 
theran, but  complete  toleration  prevails.  The  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants  resemble  those  of  the  other 
mercantile  cities  of  Germany  or  Holland  ;  publick 
worship  is  regularly  attended,  industry  is  generally 
diffused,  and  good  morals  prevail.  Foreigners  have 
long  been  freely  admitted  to  reside  in  the  town ;  and 
the  troubles  of  the  French  revolution  brought  to  it 
individuals  of  different  nations  and  characters,  all  of 
whom  were  allowed  to  remain  as  long  as  the  pub- 
lick tranquillity  was  not  disturbed  :  hence  the  vari- 
ous and  sometimes  contradictory  accounts  of  the 
morality  of  the  place.  The  favourite  taste  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  point  of  amusement,  is  musick  ;  and 
previous  to  1807,  the  era  of  commercial  misfortune 
to  Hamburgh,  the  higher  class  of  merchants  lived 
not  only  with  hospitality,  but  with  a  certain  degree 
of  luxury.  Hamburgh  has  long  been  distinguished 
as  a  commercial  city  of  the  first  importance.  Its 
transactions  consist  partly  in  agency,  but  more  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods  on  account  of  its 
merchants.  They  buy  the  commodities  of  America, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland, 
Belgium,  the  West  Indies,  &c.,  and  supply  with 
these  all  the  countries  lying  along  the  Elbe,  differ- 
ent districts  on  the  Rhine  and  Lower  Maine,  and  a 
part  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  dominions.  They 
also  buy  up  the  products  of  these  countries,  of 
which  linen  and  thread  are  the  chief  These  arti- 
cles are  brought  in  great  quantities  from  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Lower  Saxony,  and  Westphalia,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  these  retired  quarters  have  discovered, 
that  to  make  sales  through  the  medium  of  Hamburgh 
is  less  hazardous  than  direct  intercourse  with  the 
countries  where  their  commodities  finally  arrive. 
The  trade  in  timber  is  also  of  great  importance,  es- 
pecially during  a  maritime  war,  Hamburgh  being  the 
chief  medium  between  the  Baltick  and  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  other  articles  of  trade  are  very  various, 
comprising  flax,  hemp,  potash,  tar,  tobacco,  wax, 
honey,  hides,  wool,  woollen  yarn,  smoked  and  salt 
meat,  mineral  products,  iron  wares,  in  short  all  the 
products  of  the  northeast  of  Germany,  and  a  great 
part  of  those  of  the  centre  and  south.  This  trade, 
like  that  in  foreign  goods,  is  carried  on,  partly  on 
commission,  partly  for  account  of  the  Hamburgh 
merchants. 

The  territory  of  Hamburgh,  which  contains  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  square  miles,  is  bounded  by 
that  of  Holstein  on  the  north  and  west ;  the  city  of 
Altona,  in  the  territory  of  Holstein,  is  not  two  miles 
distant  from  the  gates  of  Hamburgh.  Toward  the 
east  the  Hamburgh  territory  borders  on  Lauenburg, 
and  on  the  south  it  is  separated  by  the  Elbe  from 
the  territories  of  Hanover.  Some  of  the  islands  in 
the  Elbe  belong  also,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  to 
Hamburgh,  together  with  the  village  of  Moorburg 
on  the  left  bank.  Besides  this,  it  has  a  jurisdiction 
over  the  bailiwick  of  Ritzebvittel,  which  contains  the 
important  town  of  Cuxhaven,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe.  Hamburgh,  in  common  with  Lubeck,  also 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  bailiwick  of  Bergedorf,  with 
the  small  town  of  the  same  name,  over  the  Vierlands, 
and  a  few  places  in  Lauenburgh.  The  city  owes 
its  foundation  to  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  who,  in 
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the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  built  a  citadel 
and  a  church  on  the  heights  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Alster,  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  neighbouring  pagans.  The  adaptation  of  the 
place  for  commerce  and  fishing  attracted  many  sett- 
lers. Although  its  barbarous  neighbours  frequently 
destroyed  this  settlement,  it  was  as  often  re-estab- 
lished, and  the  city  was  enlarged  by  new  buildings. 
It  became  important  as  a  commercial  city  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  in  the  thirteenth  it  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Hanseatic  league.  Even  after 
the  decline  of  the  confederacy  it  maintained  its  free- 
dom and  flourishing  commerce.  The  Hanseatic 
league  with  I>ubeck  and  Bremen  subsisted  till  1810, 
and  has  been  renewed  since  1813  and  1814. 

Until  the  fifteenth  century  the  city  was  confined 
to  the  strip  of  land  between  the  Elbe  and  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  Alster.  The  western  bank  was 
gradually  built  upon,  principally  by  exiles  from  the 
Netherlands.  Thus  arose  the  new  town,  which 
was  so  important,  even  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirty  years'  war,  that  it  was  enclosed  within  the 
fortifications,  and  thus  gave  to  the  city  its  present 
extent.  In  1618  Hamburgh  was  formally  acknowl- 
edged a  free  city  of  the  empire,  although  the  arch- 
bishops of  Bremen  continued  to  maintain  possession 
of  the  cathedral,  which  was  ceded  away  at  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  and  was  afterward  ceded,  with 
the  duchy  of  Bremen,  to  Hanover.  The  thirty 
years'  war,  amidst  the  devastations  of  which  Ham- 
burgh was  spared,  increased  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants, as  late  wars  in  Europe  have  also  done, 
during  which  many  persons  emigrated  there  from 
the  Rhine,  from  the  Netherlands,  and  from  France. 
Its  commerce  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
compensated,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the  diminution 
of  its  manufactures,  occasioned  by  the  awakened 
spirit  of  industry,  and  by  the  non-importation  acts 
of  foreign  powers.  Its  sugar-refineries,  manufacto- 
ries of  whale-oil,  ship-yards,  and  establishments  for 
printing  cotton,  are  still  important.  The  commerce 
of  Hamburgh  was  increased,  particularly  by  its  di- 
rect intercourse  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  by  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  and  on  the 
Rhine,  by  which  it  obtained  a  considerable  share  of 
the  commerce  of  those  countries.  Thus,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  Hambur<;h  was  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  of  the  free  cities. 
Its  reverses  began,  in  1803,  with  the  entrance  of  the 
French  into  Hanover.  They  took  possession  of 
Ritzebiittel,  and  closed  the  Elbe  to  the  English, 
who,  in  turn,  closely  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Hamburgh  afterward  passed  into  the  occu- 
pancy of  a  large  French  garrison,  and  Bonaparte 
seized  on  a  part  of  the  publick  funds.  In  1810  it 
was  incorporated  with  the  French  empire,  and  de- 
clared the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Mouths 
of  the  Elbe.  The  decrees  prohibitory  of  commerce 
continued  with  occasional  suspension,  but  with  im- 
mense loss  to  this  city,  from  1808  until  the  spring 
of  1813,  when  the  hope  of  support  from  the  ad- 
vancing troops  of  the  allies  led  to  a  memorable,  but 
premature,  effort  against  the  French.  Hamburgh 
was  shortly  after  re-occupied  by  the  latter,  a  contri- 
bution of  nearly  two  millions  sterling  imposed  on  it, 
and  the  most  positive  orders  given  to  defend  it,  at 
whatever  sacrifice,  against  the  allies.  This  led  to 
incalculable  distress,  to  the  destruction  of  the  houses 


on  the  ramparts,  to  the  seizure  of  merchandise, 
and  finally  of  the  bank  funds,  by  Davoust.  At  last 
the  city  was  evacuated  in  May,  J  814,  and  part  of 
the  bank  funds  were  restored  by  the  Bourbon  gov- 
ernment. 

The  city  of  Hamburgh  has  a  population  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  persons,  and  the  lands 
over  which  it  has  a  separate  jurisdiction  contain 
about  thirty-five  thousand  more. 


BURIAL  OF  THE  INDIAN  GIRL. 

BY  MRS.    L.  H.   SIGODRNEr. 

"The  only  daughter  of  an  Indian  woman  in  Wisconsin  Territory,  diet^ 
of  lingering  consumption,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  A  few  of  tier  own 
race,  and  a  few  of  the  whites,  were  at  her  grave  ;  hut  none  wept,  mts 
the  poor  mother." — Upper  Mississippi  Herald. 

A  WAIL  upon  the  prairies— 

A  cry  of  woman's  wo — 
Thai  mingleth  with  the  autumn  blast, 

All  fitfully  and  low. 
It  is  a  mother's  wailing  ! — 

Hath  earth  another  tone, 
Like  that  with  which  a  mother  mourns, 

Her  lost,  her  only  one"! 

Pale  faces  gather  round  her^ 

They  mark  the  storm  swell  high. 
That  rends  and  wrecks  the  tossing  soul, 

But  their  cold,  blue  eyes  were  dry. 
Pale  faces  gazed  upon  her, 

As  the  wdd  winds  caught  her  moan — 
But  she  was  an  Indian  mother — 

So,  she  wept  those  tears  alone. 

Long,  o'er  that  wasting  idol, 

She  watch'd,  and  toil'd  and  pray'd: 
Though  every  dreary  dawn  reveal  d 

Some  ravage  Death  had  made  ; 
Tdl  the  fleshless  sinews  started, 

And  hope  ni)  opiate  gave, 
And  hoarse  and  hollow  grew  her  voice, 

An  echo  from  the  grave. 

She  was  a  gentle  creature, 

Of  raven  eye  and  tress. 
And  dovclike  were  the  tones  that  breaih'd 

Her  bosom's  tenderness  ; — 
Save  when  some  quick  emotion 

The  warm  blooti  strongly  sent 
To  revel  in  her  olive  check. 

So  richly  eloquent. 

I  said  consumption  smote  her, 

And  the  healer's  art  was  vain  ; 
But  she  was  an  Indian  maiden, 

So  none  deplored  her  pain  ; — 
None,  save  that  widowed  mother, 

Who  now,  by  her  open  tomb. 
Is  writhing  lilie  the  smitten  wretch. 

Whom  judgement  marks  for  doom. 

Alas!  that  lowly  cabin, 

That  couch  beside  the  wall, 
That  seat  beneath  the  mantling  vine, 

They're  lone  and  empty  all. 
What  hand  shall  pluck  the  tall,  green  corn, 

That  ripeneth  on  the  plain, 
Since  she,  for  whom  the  board  was  spread, 

Must  ne'er  return  again  1 

Rest,  rest,  thou  Indian  maiden  ! — 

Nor  let  thy  murmuring  shade 
Grieve  that  those  pale-brow'd  ones  with  scorn, 

Thy  burial-rite  surveyed  : — 
There's  many  a  kiii",  whose  funeral 

A  black-robed  realm  shall  see. 
For  whom  no  tenr  of  grief  is  shed, 

Like  that  which  falls  for  thee. 

Yes,  rest  thee,  forest-maiden  ! 

Beneath  thy  native  tree  ; 
The  proud  may  boast  their  little  day, 

Then  sink  to  dust  like  thee; 
But  there's  many  a  one  whose  funeral 

With  nodding  plumes  may  bo, 
Whom  nature  nor  affection  mourns 

Aa  now  they  mourn  for  thee. 
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KI>'a  PHILIP— the  last  of  the  Wampanoaps. 


KING   PHILIP. 


METACOMET,  OF  POKANOKET,  CHIEF  OF  THE 
WAMPAWOAGS— CALLED,  KING  PHILIP. 

Philip,  alias  Metacomet,  of  Pokanoket,  chief  of 
the  Wampanoags,  was  for  many  years  the  inveterate 
foe  of  the  settlers  in  New  England.  Drake  in  his 
"  Indian  Biography"  thus  describes  his  final  capture 
and  death  : — 

"  An  army  of  fifteen  hundred  English,  was  raised 
by  the  three  colonies,  Massachusetts,  Plimouth  and 
Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the 
power  of  Philip  among  the  Narragansets.  They 
determined  npon  this  course,  as  they  had  been  assur- 
ed that  in  the  spring  they  would  come  wiih  all  their 
force  npon  them.  It  was  not  known  that  Philip  was 
among  them  when  this  resolution  was  taken,  and  it 
was  but  a  rumour  that  they  had  taken  part  with  him. 
It  was  true,  that  they  had  promised  to  deliver  up  all 
the  Wampanoags,  who  should  flee  to  them,  either 
alive  or  dead  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  those  who 
made  this  promise,  had  it  not  in  their  power; 
being  persons,  chiefly  in  subordinate  circumstances, 
who  had  no  right  or  authority  to  bind  any  but  them- 
selves. And,  therefore,  as  doubtless  was  foreseen 
by  many,  none  of  Philip's  people  were  delivered,  al- 
though many  were  known  to  have  been  among  them. 
Thus  in  few  words  have  we  exhibited  the  main 
grounds  of  the  mighty  expedition  against  the  Narra- 
gansets in  the  winter  of  1675. 

Upon  a  small  island,  in  an  immense  swamp,  in 
South-Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  Philip  had  fortified 
himself,  in  a  manner  superiour  to  Avhat  was  common 
among  his  countrj'nien.  Here  he  intended  to  pass 
the  winter,  with  the  chief  of  his  friends.  They  had 
erected  about  five  hundred  wigwams  of  a  superiour 
construction,  in  vvhich  was  deposited  a  great  store 
of  provisions.  Baskets  and  tubs  of  corn,  were  piled 
one  upon  another,  about  the  inside  of  them,  which 
rendered  them  bullet  jiroof  It  was  supposed  that 
about  three  thousand  persons  had  here  taken  up  their 
residence. 

After  nearly  a  month  from  their  setting  out,  the 
English  army  arrived  in  the  Narraganset  country, 
and  made  their  headquarters  about  eighteen  miles 
from  Philip's  fort.  They  had  been  so  long  upon 
their  march,  that  the  Indians  were  long  enough  ap- 
prized of  thfir  approach,  and  had  made  the  best  ar- 
rangements in  their  power  to  withstand  them.  They 
had  already  sutTered  much  from  the  severity  of  the 
season,  being  obliged  to  encamp  in  the  open  field, 
and  without  tents  to  cover  them  ! 

The  nineteenth  of  December,  1675,  is  a  memora- 
ble day  hi  the  annals  of  New  Fuigland.  Cold,  in  the 
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extreme — the  air  filled  with  snow — the  army  were 
obliged,  from  the  low  state  of  their  provisions,  to 
march  to  atiack  Philip  in  his  fort.  And  but  for  the 
treachery  of  one  of  his  men,  who,  from  his  having 
an  English  name,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  among 
the  English — and  by  hope  of  reward,  betrayed  his 
countrymen  into  their  hands.  His  name  was  Peter, 
and  it  was  by  accident  that  himself,  with  thirty-five 
others,  had  just  before  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
fortunate  captain  Mosely.  No  Enolishman  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  of  Philip's  fort  ;  and  but 
for  their  pilot,  Peter,  there  is  very  little  probability 
that  they  could  have  effected  anything  against  it 
For  it  was  one  o'clock  on  that  short  day  of  the  year, 
before  thev  arrived  wiihin  tlie  vicinity  of  the  swamp. 
There  was  but  one  point  where  it  could  be  assailed 
with  the  least  probability  of  success  ;  and  this  was 
fortified  by  a  kind  of  block-house,  directly  in  front, 
and  having  flankers  to  cover  a  cross-fire.  Besides 
high  palisades,  an  immense  hedge  of  lallen  trees,  of 
nearly  a  rod  in  thickness,  surrounded  it  upon  the 
outside,  encompassing  an  area  of  about  five  acres. 
Between  the  fort  and  the  main  land,  was  a  body  of 
water,  over  which  a  great  tree  had  been  felled,  on 
which  all  must  pass  and  repass,  to  and  from  it.  On 
coming  to  this  place,  the  English  soldiers,  as  many 
as  could  pass  upon  the  tree,  which  would  not  admit 
two  abreast,  rushed  forward,  but  were  swept  from  it 
in  a  moment,  by  the  fire  of  Philip's  men.  Still,  the 
English  soldiers,  led  by  their  captains,  supplied  the 
places  of  the  slain.  But  again  and  again,  were  they 
swept  from  the  fatal  aveime.  Six  captains  and  a 
great  many  men  had  fallen,  and  a  partial,  but  mo- 
mentary recoil  from  the  face  of  death  took  place  : 
and  but  a  handful  had  got  within  the  fort.  These 
were  contending  hand  to  hand  with  the  Indians,  and 
at  fearful  odds,  when  the  cry  of  "  they  run  !  they 
run  !"  brought  to  their  assistance  a  considerable  body 
of  their  fellow-soldiers.  They  were  now  enabled  to 
drive  the  Indians  from  their  main  breast-work,  and 
their  slaughter  became  immense.  Flying  from  wig- 
wam to  wigwam — men,  women,  and  children,  indis- 
criminately, were  hewn  down  and  lay  in  heaps  upon 
the  ground.  Being  now  masters  of  the  fort,  at  the  re- 
commendation of  Mr.  Church,  General  Winslow  was 
about  to  quarter  the  army  in  it  for  the  present,  which 
ofTered  comfortable  habitations  to  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed, besides  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions.  But 
one  of  the  captains  and  a  surgeon  opposed  the  meas- 
ure ;  probably  from  the  apprehension  that  the  woods 
were  full  Indians,  who  would  continue  their  attacks 
upon  them,  and  drive  them  out  in  their  turn.     There 
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was  doubtless,  some  reason  for  this,  which  was 
strengthened  from  the  fact  that  many  English  were 
killed  after  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  the 
fort,  by  those  whom  they  had  just  dispossess- 
ed of  it.  Still,  had  Church's  advice  been  followed, 
perhaps  many  of  the  lives  of  the  wounded  would 
have  been  saved  ;  for  he  was  seldom  out  in  his  judge- 
ment, as  his  long  successes  proved  afterward.  After 
fighting  three  hours,  they  were  to  march  eighteen 
miles,  before  the  wounded  could  be  dressed,  and  in 
a  most  horrid  and  boisterous  night  Eighty  English 
were  killed  in  the  fight,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
wounded ;  many  of  whom  died  afterward.  The 
English  left  the  ground  in  considerable  haste,  leaving 
eight  of  their  dead  in  the  fort.  Philip,  and  such  of 
his  warriours  as  escaped  unhurt,  fled  into  a  place  of 
safety,  until  the  enemy  had  retired  ;  when  they  re- 
turned again  to  the  fort.  The  English,  no  doubt, 
apprehended  a  pursuit,  but  Philip  not  knowing  their 
distressed  situation,  and  perhaps  judging  of  their  loss 
from  the  few  dead  which  they  left,  made  no  attempt 
to  harass  them.  Before  the  fight  was  over,  many 
of  ihe  wigwams  were  set  on  fire.  Into  these,  hun- 
dreds of  innocent  women  and  children  had  crowded 
and  perished  in  the  general  conflagration  !  and  as  a 
writer  of  that  day  expresses  himself,  "  no  man  know- 
eth  how  many."  The  English  learned  afterward 
from  some  that  fell  into  their  hands,  that  in  all  about 
seven  hundred  perished. 

Soon  after  this,  Philip,  with  many  of  his  followers, 
left  that  part  of  the  country,  and  resided  in  different 
olaces  upon  Connecticut  river.  Some  report  tha 
he  took  up  his  residence  near  Albany,  and  that  he 
solicited  the  Mohawks  to  aid  him  against  the  Eng- 
lish, but  without  success.  The  various  attacks  and 
encounters  he  had  with  the  English,  from  February 
to  August,  1676,  are  so  minutely  recorded,  and  in  so 
many  works,  that  we  will  not  enlarge  upon  them  in 
this  place. 

When  success  no  longer  attended  him,  in  the 
western  parts  of  Massachusetts,  those  of  his  allies 
whom  he  had  seduced  into  the  war,  upbraided,  and 
accused  him  of  bringing  all  their  misfortunes  upon 
them  ;  that  they  had  no  cause  of  war  against  the 
English,  and  had  not  engaged  in  it  but  for  his 
solicitations  ;  and  many  of  the  tribes  scattered  them- 
selves in  diflTerent  directions.  With  all  that  would 
follow  him,  as  a  last  retreat,  Philip  returned  to  Po- 
kanoket. 

On  the  eleventh  of  July,  he  attempted  to  surprise 
Taunton,  but  was  repulsed.  His  camp  was  now  at 
Matapoiset;  and  the  English  came  upon  him  under 
Captain  Church,  who  captured  many  of  his  people, 
but  he  escaped  over  Taunton  river,  as  he  had  done  a 
year  before,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  secre- 
ted himself  once  more  upon  Pocasset.  He  used 
many  stratagems  to  cut  off  Captain  Church,  and 
seems  to  have  watched  and  followed  him  from  place 
to  place,  until  the  end  of  this  month  ;  but  continually 
losing  one  company  after  another.  Some  scouts 
ascertained  that  he,  with  many  of  his  men,  were  at 
a  place  upon  Taunton  river,  and  from  appearances 
were  about  to  repass  it.  His  camp  was  now  at  this 
place,  and  the  chief  of  his  warriours  with  him.  Some 
soldiers  from  Bridgewaler  fell  upon  them  here,  July 
ihirty-first,  killed  ten  warriours  ;  but  Philip  having 


disguised  himself,  escaped.  His  uncle,  Akkompoin, 
was  amongthe  slain,  and  his  own  sister  taken  prisoner. 

The  next  day,  August  first,  the  intrepid  Church 
came  upon  his  headquarters,  killed  and  took  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  of  his  people,  and  himself 
very  narrowly  escaping.  Such  was  his  precipitation 
that  he  left  all  his  wampum  behind,  and  his  wife  and 
son  fell  into  the  hands  of  Church.  Some  of  Philip's 
Indians,  who  now  served  under  Church,  said  to  him, 
"You  have  now  made  Philip  ready  to  die  ;  for  you 
have  made  him  as  poor  and  miserable  as  he  used  to 
make  the  English.  You  have  now  killed  or  taken 
all  his  relations — that  they  believed  he  would  soon 
have  his  head,  and  that  this  bout  had  almost  broken 
his  heart." 

Philip  having  now  but  few  followers  left,  was 
driven  from  place  to  place,  and  lastly  to  his  ancient 
seat,  near  Pokanoket.  The  English  for  a  long  time 
had  endeavoured  to  kill  him,  but  could  not  find  him 
off  his  guard;  for  he  was  always  the  first  who  was 
apprized  of  their  approach.  Having  put  to  death 
one  of  his  men  for  advising  him  to  make  peace  with 
them,  his  brother  deserted  him,  and  gave  Captain 
Church  an  account  of  his  situation,  and  offered  to 
lead  him  to  the  place.  Early  on  Saturday  morning, 
Auijust  twelfth,  Church  came  to  the  swamp  where 
Philip  was  encamped.  And  before  he  was  discov- 
ered, had  placed  a  guard  about  it,  so  as  to  encompass 
it,  e.xeepl  a  small  place.  He  then  ordered  Captain 
Gn'ding  to  rush  into  the  swamp,  and  fall  upon  Philip 
in  his  camp  ;  which  he  immediately  did — but  was 
discovered  as  he  ajiproached,  and  as  usual,  Philip 
was  the  first  to  fly.  Having  but  just  awaked  from 
sleep,  had  on  but  a  part  of  his  clothes,  he  fled  with 
all  his  might.  Coming  directly  upon  an  Eng/ish- 
man  and  an  Indian,  who  composed  a  part  of  the  am- 
bush at  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  the  Englishman's 
gun  missed  fire,  but  Alderman,  the  Indian,  whose 
gun  was  loaded  with  two  balls,  "sent  one  through 
his  heart,  and  another  not  above  two  inches  from  it. 
He  fell  upon  his  face  in  the  mud  and  water,  with  his 
gun  under  him." 


Cure  for  intemperance  and  smoking. — Indian  cun- 
ning.— A  friend  of  ours,  who  has  had  extensive  deal- 
ings with  the  Indians  of  Mississippi,  relates  the  fol- 
lowing characteristick  anecdote,  which  he  says  i-s 
undoubtedly  the  truth.  A  chief,  by  the  name  of 
Glover,  in  a  gush  of  passion,  happened  to  slay  anotli- 
er  Indian.  The  invariable  penalty  for  killing  among 
these  primitive  beings  is  death;  and  that  punishmen,. 
is,  by  their  custom,  to  be  inflicted  by  the  nearest 
friends  of  the  deceased.  These  had  met  togeth- 
er with  the  prisoner  in  their  charge  to  execute  the 
last  sentence  on  poor  Glover.  He  asked  one  favour 
of  iliem,  before  he  died,  and,  as  generous  enemies, 
he  hoped  they  would  grant  it,  as  it  was  the  last  he 
would  ever  ask  of  them  ;  it  was,  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  take  one  more  glass  of  liquor  and  smoke 
one  more  pipe  of  tobacco.  So  small  a  request  was 
readil)'  granted  ;  thev  promised  to  postpone  the  ex- 
ecution until  he  drank  and  smoked  again.  Having 
go!  them  sufficiently  committed  to  this  proposition, 
he  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  never  intended 
to  do  either.  Such  i.s  the  sacredness  of  an  Indian 
promise,  that  this  subterfuge  has  thus  far  saved  Glo- 
ver's life,  and  this  occurrence  took  place  ten  years  ago. 
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AMERICAN    CAVERNS. 


WEYER'S    CAVE. 

The  engraving  on  the  opposite  page  repre- 
sents a  portion  of  the  interior  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  caverns  in  the  world.  The  subjoined 
description  is  from  the  pen  of  R.  L.  Cooke,  A.  M. 
of  the  Staunton  Seminary,  Virginia,  who,  in  com- 
pany with  his  brother  and  another  gentleman, 
made  an  accurate  survey  of  the  whole  cave  in 
1833. 

Weyer's  Cave  is  situated  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Augusta  county,  Va.,  seventeen  miles 
northeast  of  Staunton,  on  the  eastern  side  of  a 
rid^e  running  nearly  north  and  south  parallel  to 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  somewhat  more  than  a  mile 
distant  from  it. 

The  western  declivity  of  this  ridge  is  verj- 
gradual,  and  the  visiter,  as  he  approaches  from 
that  direction,  little  imagines  from  its  appearance 
that  it  embowels  one  of  nature's  masterpieces. 
The  eastern  declivity,  however,  is  quite  precipit- 
ous and  difficult  of  ascent. 

The  Guide's  house  is  situated  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  ridge,  and  is  distant  eight  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  In  go- 
ing from  the  house  to  the  cave  you  pass  the  en- 
trance of  Madison's  cave,  which  is  only  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  yards  from  the  other.  Madison's 
cave  was  known  and  visited  as  a  curiosity  long 
before  the  discovery  of  Weyer's,  but  it  is  now 
passed  by  and  neglected,  as  unworthy  of  notice, 
compared  with  its  more  imposing  rival,  although 
it  has  had  the  pen  of  a  Jefferson  to  describe  its 
beauties. 

Let  me  remark  here,  that  the  incurious  visiter, 
who  goes  because  others  go,  and  is  but  slightly 
interested  in  the  mysteries  of  nature,  may  retain 
his  usual  dress  when  he  enters  the  cave  which  I 
am  attempting  to  describe  ;  but  if  he  is  desirous 
of  prying  into  every  recess,  climbing  every  ac- 
cessible precipice,  and  seeing  all  the  beauties  of 
this  subteri-anean  wonder,  I  would  advise  him  to 
provide  himself  with  such  habiliments  as  will 
withstand  craggy  projections,  or  receive  no  detri- 
ment from  a  generous  coating  of  mud. 

The  ascent  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  is  steep,  but  is  rendered  less 
fatiguing  by  the  zigzag  course  of  the  path,  which 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  length. 

Before  entering  the  cave,  let  us  rest  ourselves 
on  the  benches  before  the  door,  that  we  may  be- 
come perfectly  cool,  while  the  guide  unlocks  the 
door,  strikes  a  light,  and  tells  the  story  of  its  first 
discovery. 

It  seems  that  about  the  year  ISO-t,  one  Bernard 
Weyer  ranged  these  hills  as  a  hunter  ;  while 
pursuing  his  daily  vocation,  he  found  his  match  in 
a  lawless  ground  hog,  which  not  only  eluded  all 
his  efforts,  but  eventually  succeeded  in  carrying 
off  the  traps  which  had  been  set  for  his  capture. 
Enraged  at  the  loss  of  his  traps,  he  made  an  as- 
sault upon  the  domicil  of  the  depredator  with 
epade  and  mattock. 

A  few  moments  labor  brought  him  to  the  ante- 


chamber of  this   stupendous  cavern,  where   he 
found  his  traps  safely  deposited. 

The  entrance  originally  was  small  and  difficult 
of  access  ;  but  the  enterprise  of  the  proprietor  has 
obviated  these  mconveniences  :  it  is  now  enclosed 
by  a  wooden  wall,  having  a  door  in  its  centre, 
which  admits  you  to  the  ante-chamber. 

At  first  it  is  about  ten  feet  in  height,  but  after 
proceeding  a  few  yards  in  a  southwest  direction, 
it  becomes  contracted  to  the  space  of  four  feet 
square.  At  the  distance  of  twenty-four  feet  from 
the  entrance,  descending  at  an  angle  of  nineteen 
degrees,  you  reach  the  Dragon's  Room,  so  called 
from  a  stalactitic  concretion,  which  the  nomen- 
clator  undoubtedly  supposed  to  resemble  that 
nondescript  animal. 

Above  the  Dragon's  room  there  is  an  opening 
of  considerable  beauty,  but  of  small  size,  called 
the  Devil's  Gallery.  Leaving  this  room,  which 
is  not  very  interesting,  you  proceed  in  a  more 
southerly  direction  to  the  entrance  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  through  a  high  but  narrow  passage, 
sixty-six  feet  in  length,  which  is  by  no  means 
difficult  of  access.  Here  you  make  a  perpendic- 
ular descent  of  thirteen  feet,  by  means  of  sub- 
stantial stairs,  securely  fixed,  and  you  find  your- 
self in  one  of  the  finest  rooms  in  the  whole  cave. 
It  is  irregular  in  shape,  being  thirty  feet  long, 
and  forty-five  broad,  running  nearly  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  main  course  of  the  cave.  As  you 
raise  your  eyes,  after  descending  the  steps  be 
forementioned,  they  rest  upon  an  elevated  seat, 
surrounded  by  sparry  incrustations,  which  sparkle 
beautifully  in  the  light  of  your  candles. 

This  is  not  unaptly  styled  Solomon's  Throne. 
Everything  in  this  room  receives  its  name  from 
the  Wise  Man  :  immediately  to  the  left  of  the 
steps,  as  you  descend,  you  will  find  his  Meat- 
house  ;  and  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  room, 
is  a  beautiful  pillar  of  white  stalactite,  somewhat 
defaced  by  the  smoke  of  candles,  called  by  his 
name,  yet  with  strange  inconsistency,  an  incrus- 
tation resembling  falling  water,  at  the  right  of  the 
steps,  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Falls  of  Ni- 
agara. 

Passing  Solomon's  Pillar,  you  enter  another 
room,  more  irregular  than  the  first,  but  still  more 
beautiful ;  it  would  be  impossible  adequately  to 
describe  the  magnificence  of  the  roof.  I  shall, 
therefore,  merely  observe,  that  it  is  thickly  stud- 
ded with  beautiful  stalactites  resembling  in  form 
and  color,  the  roots  of  radishes,  which  have  given 
the  appellation  of  Radish  room  to  this  delightful 
place. 

I  cannot  refrain  here  from  reprobating  the  Van- 
dal spirit  of  some  visiters,  who,  regardless  of  all 
prohibitions,  will  persist  in  breaking  off  and  de- 
facing these  splendid  specimens  of  nature's  work- 
manship, forgetting  that  a  single  blow  may  de- 
stroy the  work  of  centuries. 

The  main  passage  to  the  rest  of  the  cavern  is 
immediately  opposite  to  the  entrance  to  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  and  you  reach  it  by  an  ascent  of 
twelve  feet,  to  what  is  called  the  Porter's  Lodge. 
From  this  place,  pursuing  the  same  course,  you 
pass  along  a  passage  varying  from  ten  to  thirty 
feet  in  height,  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  breadth,  and 
fifty   in  length,  until    you    reach   Barney's  Hall 
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which  receives  its  name  from  the  fancied  resem- 
blance of  a  prostrate  stalactite  at  the  base  of  one 
that  is  upright,  to  old  Commodore  Barney,  and 
the  cannon  that  he  used  at  the  Bladensburgh 
races.  Near  the  centre  of  the  room,  which  is 
small,  and  scarcely  deserves  the  name,  an  upright 
board  points  out  to  the  visiter  the  main  path  of 
the  cave,  which  runs  to  the  right.  Two  passages 
run  off  to  the  left ;  the  first  one  to  a  large  irregu- 
lar room,  called  the  Lawyer's  Office,  in  which  is 
a  fine  spring  of  water,  or  rather  a  reservoir  where 
the  droppings  from  the  ceiling  have  collected  ; 
the  other,  through  a  passage  to  what  is  called 
The  Armory,  from  an  incrustation  that  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Ajax  s  Shield. 

Between  the  Lawyer's  Office  and  the  Armory, 
and  communicating  with  both,  is  another  large, 
irregular  apartment,  which  is  named  Weyer's  Hall, 
after  the  original  discoverer  of  the  cave,  who, 
together  with  his  dog,  stands  immortalized  in  one 
corner.  Before  we  get  bewildered  and  lost  in  this 
part  of  the  cave,  which  is  more  intricate  than  any 
other,  let  us  return  to  the  guide-board  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Barney's  hall,  and  pursue  the  route  usually 
taken  by  visiters. 

Following  the  righthand  opening,  mentioned 
above,  which  is  rather  low,  being  not  more  than 
five  feet  in  height,  you  pass  into  the  Twin  Room, 
taking  heed  lest  you  fall  into  the  Devil's  Bake 
Oven,  which  yawns  close  by  your  feet.  This 
room  is  small,  and  communicates  directly  with 
the  Bannister  Room,  which  is  fifty-nine  feet  dis- 
tant from  the  guide-board.  The  arch  here  sud- 
denly expands,  and  becomes  elevated  to  the 
height  of  thirty  feet,  and  by  dint  of  hard  climbing 
you  may  return  to  the  Porter's  Lodge,  through 
a  passage  directly  over  the  one  which  you  have 
just  passed.  Although  there  are  many  beauties 
in  this  upper  passage,  I  would  advise  no  one  who 
is  not  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  nature's  works, 
to  attempt  it. 

A  descent  of  thirty-nine  feet  from  the  Twin 
room,  in  a  direction  due  west,  brings  you  into  the 
Tan  Yard,  which  contains  many  beauties.  The 
floor  is  irregular,  in  some  places  sinking  into 
holes  somewhat  resembling  tan-vats,  which  to- 
gether with  several  hanging  stalactites  resembling 
hides  have  given  a  name  to  this  immense  apart- 
ment. On  the  southeast  side  of  the  room,  imme- 
diately to  the  left  of  the  main  path,  is  a  large 
opening,  which  admits  you  at  once  into  the  ar- 
mory already  mentioned. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  here,  that  I  have 
omitted,  and  shall  omit  to  mention,  many  beauti- 
ful appearances  in  the  diflierent  rooms,  because 
they  are  noted  upon  the  map  of  the  cave,  lately 
published  by  the  author  of  this  sketch. 

Changmg  your  course  to  the  northwest,  you 
leave  the  Tan-yard,  by  a  rough  but  not  difficult 
ascent  of  twenty  feet,  at  an  angle  of  eighteen  de- 
grees, into  what  may  be  considered  as  an  eleva- 
ted continuation  of  the  same  room,  but  which  has 
been  deservedly  dignified  with  a  distinct  appella- 
tion. To  your  right,  as  you  step  upon  level 
ground,  you  will  observe  a  perpendicular  wall  of 
rock,  rising  with  great  regularity  ;  if  you  strike 
upon  it  with  your  hand,  it  sends  forth  a  deep, 
mellow  sound,  strongly  resembling  the  tones  of  a 


basedrum,  whence  the  room  has  received  the 
name  of  the  Drum  Room.  Upon  a  closer  exami- 
nation, this  apparent  wall  will  be  found  to  be  only 
a  thin  stalactitic  partition,  extending  from  the 
ceiling  to  the  floor.  There  is  nothing  else  of 
much  interest  in  this  apartment- — we  will  proceed 
to  the  more  magnificent  portions  of  the  cavern. 

You  leave  the  drum  room  by  a  flight  of  natural 
stairs,  seven  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  A  large 
opening  now  presents  itself,  which  expands  to 
an  extensive  apartment,  to  reach  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  nearly  perpendicular  descent  of 
ten  feet,  by  means  of  a  substantial  pair  of  stairs. 
This  apartment  is  the  far-famed  Ball  Room.  It  is 
one  hundred  feet  long,  thirty-six  w-ide,  and  about 
twenty-five  high,  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
path  by  which  you  entered  it.  The  general  course 
of  the  room  is  from  north  to  south,  but  at  the 
northern  extremity  there  is  a  gradual  ascent, 
bearing  round  to  the  east,  until  you  reach  a  preci- 
pice of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  from  which  you  can 
look  down  into  the  Tan-yard,  having  performed  a 
complete  circuit. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  ball  room,  is  a  large 
calcareous  deposite,  that  has  received  the  name 
of  Paganini's  Statue,  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  furnishes  a  good  position  for  the  music,  when- 
ever balls  are  given  in  these  submundane  regions. 
The  floor  is  sufficiently  level  to  admit  of  dancing 
upon  it,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  balls 
here.  The  ladies  are  accommodated  with  a  very 
convenient  Dressing  Room,  the  only  opening  to 
which  communicates  directly  with  the  ball  room. 
You  leave  this  room  by  a  gradual  ascent  of  forty- 
two  feet,  at  the  southern  extremity,  similar  to  the 
one  already  described  at  the  other. 

This  acclivity  is  called  The  Frenchman's  Hill, 
from  the  following  circumstance :  some  years 
since,  a  French  gentleman  visited  this  cave,  ac- 
companied only  by  the  guide  ;  they  had  safely 
gone  through,  and  returning,  had  reached  the  top 
of  this  hill,  when  by  some  accident,  both  of  their 
lights  were  extinguished,  and  they  were  left  in 
Egyptian  darkness,  without  the  means  of  relighting 
their  candles.  Fortunately,  the  guide,  from  his 
accurate  knowledge  of  localities,  was  enabled  to 
conduct  him  safely  to  the  entrance,  a  distance  of 
more  than  five  hundred  feet. 

Another  gentleman,  by  the  name  of  Patterson, 
has  immortalized  his  name  by  attempting  the 
same  feat,  although  it  was  a  complete  failure. 
Hearing  of  the  Frenchman's  adventure,  he  under- 
took to  find  his  \Vay  back  to  the  entrance  from 
the  ball  room,  without  a  light  ;  sending  his  com- 
pany some  distance  ahead.  He  succeeded  in  as- 
cending the  stairs,  but  had  proceeded  only  a  few 
paces  farther,  when  his  feet  slipped  from  under 
him,  and  he  was  prostrated  into  an  aperture  where 
he  lay  unhurt,  until  his  companions,  alarmed  at 
his  protracted  absence,  returned  forhim.  Hisrest- 
ing-place  is  called  Patterson's  Grave  to  this  day. 

From  the  French  Hill,  a  long,  irregular  passage 
extends  in  a  northwest  direction,  which  is  de- 
nominated the  Narrow  Passage.  This  passage  is 
fifty-two  feet  in  length,  varying  from  three  to  five 
feet  in  width,  and  from  four  to  eight  feet  in 
height.  It  leads  you  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
twelve  feet  in  height. 
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Natural  indentations  in  the  face  of  this  preci- 
pice afford  a  convenient  means  of  descent ;  and 
these  natural  steps  have  received  the  name  of 
Jacob's  Ladder.  To  correspond  with  this  name, 
as  in  Solomon's  Temple,  everything  is  named  af- 
ter the  patriarch  :  a  flat  rock  opposite  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Narrow  passage,  is  Jacob's  Tea- 
Table  ;  and  a  deep,  inaccessible  perforation  in  the 
rock,  by  its  side,  is  Jacob's  Ice-house.  Descend- 
ing the  ladder,  you  turn  to  the  left,  and  pass 
through  a  narrow  opening,  still  continuing  to  de- 
scend though  less  perpendicularly,  to  the  centre 
of  a  small  apartment,  called  the  Dungeon.  The 
descent  from  the  top  of  the  ladder  to  this  place 
is  twenty-eight  feet. 

This  room  communicates  by  a  passage  of  about 
four  feet  square,  with  the  Senate  Chamber.  A 
thin  flat  rock  stretches  over  nearly  half  of  this 
apartment,  which  is  only  about  forty  feet  in  di- 
ameter, at  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  from 
the  floor,  forming  a  sort  of  gallery,  which  doubt- 
less caused  the  name  already  mentioned  to  be 
given  to  the  room.  The  Senate  chamber  com- 
municates by  a  high  broad  opening,  with  a  still 
larger  apartment,  denominated  Congress  Hall. 
This  name  must  have  been  given  on  account  of 
its  proximitjr  to  the  last-mentioned  room,  and  not 
from  anything  particularly  appropriate  in  the 
room  itself.  It  is  long,  and  like  the  ball  room, 
runs  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  main  path  ;  its 
course  being  nearly  north  and  south,  and  a  wall, 
having  several  openings,  runs  through  its  Avhole 
length.  The  main  path  winds  to  the  left  as  you 
enter  the  room  ;  but  we  will  diverge  a  little  to 
the  right,  and  explore  the  dark  recess  that  pre- 
sents itself  to  view. 

The  floor  of  Congress  hall  is  very  uneven,  and 
at  the  northern  extremity  rises  somewhat  abrupt- 
ly. Climbing  this  ascent,  if  you  pass  through  one 
of  the  openings  in  the  wall  mentioned  above,  you 
will  be  able  to  see  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  other  half  of  the  room,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
traverse  it,  on  account  of  two  or  three  deep  pits, 
that  occupy  the  whole  space  between  the  wall 
and  the  side  of  the  room.  Turning  around  to  the 
right  of  the  opening  through  which  you  passed, 
your  eye  vainly  attempts  to  penetrate  the  deep, 
dark  abyss  that  presents  itself,  and  you  hesitate 
to  descend.  Its  name,  the  Infernal  Regions,  does 
not  offer  many  inducements  to  enter  it ;  and  for 
many  years  it  has  been  supposed  to  contain  fixed 
air,  so  that  visiters  avoid  it,  and  it  has  never  until 
recently,  been  thoroughly  explored. 

In  the  spring  of  183.3,  accompanied  by  my 
brother,  I  determined  at  all  hazards  to  explore 
this  room,  for  I  doubted  the  existence  of  any  bad 
air,  as  I  had  never  detected  any  in  the  course  of 
extensive  researches  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
cave.  The  guide  accompanied  us,  and  we  each 
carried  two  candles,  leaving  a  lighted  one  also  at 
the  eiyl  of  Congress  hall.  Thus  prepared,  we 
descended  about  twenty-nine  feet  before  we 
reached  a  landing-place.  Here  our  candles  burn- 
ed dimly,  and  great  care  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent them  from  going  out  entirely  ;  indeed  four 
of  them  were  out  at  one  time,  yet  we  experienced 
no  difficulty  of  breathmg,  or  any  other  indication 
of  the  presence  of  this  much  dreaded  gas.     The 


floor  was  not  level,  but  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  degrees,  and  when  we  emerged 
from  the  pit  into  which  we  had  first  entered,  our 
candles  again  shone  brightly,  and  displayed  to 
our  view  a  room  more  extensive  than  any  I  have 
yet  described.  Its  greatest  length  was  from  east 
to  west,  and  seemed  to  run  nearly  parallel  to  the 
path  over  which  we  have  just  travelled.  From  its 
great  length,  I  was  induced  to  believe  that  it  ap- 
proached very  near  to  the  Ball  room,  and  perhaps 
might  communicate  with  it  by  some  yet  undis- 
covered passage.  So  strongly  was  I  impressed 
with  this  idea,  that  I  determined  to  ascertain, 
if  practicable,  how  far  I  was  correct.  For  this 
purpose,  I  set  my  watch  exactly  with  my  broth- 
er's, and  requested  him  to  go  to  the  Ball  room, 
and  to  pursue,  as  far  as  possible,  a  low  passage 
that  leads  to  the  right  from  the  foot  of  the  French 
Hill,  while  I  went  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  this 
immense  apartment.  At  an  appointed  moment,  1 
fired  a  pistol,  but  the  only  answer  was,  the  deaf- 
ening reverberations  of  the  sound,  rolling  like 
thunder  along  the  lofty  arches.  I  shouted — but 
no  return  met  my  ear,  save  the  hollow  echo  of 
my  own  voice,  and  I  began  to  think  that  I  had 
been  hasty  in  my  opinion.  At  this  moment,  a 
beautiful  stalactite  sparkled  in  the  liijht  of  my 
candle,  and  I  forgot  my  desire  to  find  some  un 
known  passage  in  my  anxiety  to  secure  this  prize 
Taking  the  butt  of  my  pistol  I  hammered  gently 
upon  it  to  disengage  it  from  the  rock  where  it 
hung,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  taps  distinctly 
answered,  apparently  from  the  centre  of  the  solid 
rock.  A  repetition  of  the  blows  brought  a  repe- 
tition of  the  answer,  and  by  comparing  notes,  we 
were  fully  satisfied  that  there  could  be  but  little 
space  between  the  two  rooms. 

We  have  lingered  so  long  in  these  Infernal  re- 
gions that  we  must  hasten  back  to  the  spot 
whence  we  diverged,  in  the  centre  of  Congress 
hall.  Our  course  now  lies  to  the  southwest,  up  a 
perpendicular  ascent  of  seventeen  feet,  to  what  is 
called  the  Lobby.  From  this  place,  an  expert 
climber,  well  acquainted  with  the  cave,  may  pass 
through  secret  passages  and  by-rooms  to  the  end 
of  the  cave,  without  once  entering  the  main  path  ; 
but  we  will  pursue  the  accustomed  route. 

You  have  ascended  to  the  Lobby,  only  to  de- 
scend again  on  the  other  side,  after  taking  a  few 
steps  horizontally,  a  perpendicular  descent  of 
seventeen  feet  brings  you  to  the  most  magnificent 
apartment  in  the  whole  cavern.  This  is  Wash- 
ington's Hall ;  so  called  in  token  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  our  country's  father,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  bearing  the  name.  Its  length  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet,  its  breadth  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet,  and  its  height  about  thirty-three 
feet,  being  remarkably  level  and  straight  through 
the  whole  length. 

Not  far  from  the  centre  of  this  room,  is  an  im- 
mense deposite  of  calcareous  matter  rising  to  the 
height  of  six  or  seven  feet,  which  very  strikingly 
resembles  a  statue  clothed  in  drapery.  This  is 
Washington's  Statue,  and  few  can  look  upon  it, 
as  seen  by  the  dim  light  of  two  or  three  candles, 
which  rather  stimulate  than  repress  curiosity, 
without  experiencing  a  sensation  of  awe  and  so- 
lemnity, as  if  they  were  actually  in  the  presence 
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of  the  mighty  dead.  A  few  yards  from  the  en- 
trance, another  room  branches  off  to  the  left,  to 
reach  which,  you  must  ascend  a  bank  of  five  or 
six  feet  in  height.  This  is  called  the  Theatre, 
from  the  fact  that  different  parts  of  the  room  cor- 
respond to  the  gallery,  stage,  and  pit.  I  notice 
this  room,  which  is  rather  uninteresting  otherwise, 
for  the  purpose  of  mentioning  a  circumstance  re- 
lated to  me  by  Mr.  Bryan,  a  former  guide,  which 
confirms  an  opinion  that  I  have  long  entertained, 
that  the  whole  cavern  is  thoroughly  ventilated  by 
some  undiscovered  communication  with  the  up- 
per air. 

About  nine  j'ears  since,  during  a  severe  and 
protracted  rain,  which  raised  the  waters  of  the 
South  river  that  flows  at  the  base  of  the  cave-hill, 
to  an  unprecedented  height,  Mr.  Bryan  conduct- 
ed a  company  through  the  cave.  As  he  ascended 
the  stairs  that  lead  from  Congress  hall  to  the 
Lobby,  he  heard  the  rush  of  waters ;  supposing 
that  the  cave  was  flooding,  he  directed  the  visit- 
ers to  remain  in  Congress  ball,  while  he  examined 
more  carefully  into  the  cause  of  the  unusual  and 
alarming  noise.  Cautiously  descending  into 
Washington's  Hall,  he  followed  the  sound,  until 
he  arrived  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  Thea- 
tre, in  which  he  saw  a  column  of  water,  pouring 
down  from  the  ceiling  into  the  Pit,  and  losing  it- 
self in  the  numerous  crevices  that  abound.  When 
the  rain  ceased,  the  flood  was  stayed,  and  it  never 
has  been  repeated  ;  but  even  at  the  present  time, 
small  pebbles  and  gravel,  resembling  that  found 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  may  be  seen  in  the  theatre. 
No  aperture  is  visible  where  the  water  could  have 
come  through  so  copiously,  neither  can  any  per- 
foration be  discovered  on  the  surface  of  the  hill ; 
yet  beyond  a  doubt  some  communication  does 
exist.  I  have  said  that  the  breadth  of  Washing- 
ton's hall  was  from  ten  to  twenty  feet ;  this  must  be 
understood  only  of  the  lower  part  of  the  room, 
for  the  arch  stretches  over  a  rock  twenty  feet 
high,  which  forms  the  left  wall,  and  embraces  an- 
other room  called  Lady  Washington's  Hall.  The 
entrance  to  this  apartment  is  opposite  to  the 
Statue,  and  is  on  the  same  level  with  the  Hall. 
The  wall  that  separates  the  two  rooms  is  several 
feet  thick,  and  has  received  the  name  of  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar.  One  or  two  candles  placed 
upon  this  rock  produce  a  fine  effect,  particularly 
if  every  other  light  is  extinguished  ;  for  it  shows 
vou  the  arch,  spreading  out  with  beautiful  regu- 
larity, until  it  is  lost  in  the  surroundingdarkness, 
and  imagination  supplies  the  deficiency  of  vision, 
peopling  the  dark  recesses  with  hosts  of  matter- 
less  phantoms. 

You  reluctantly  leave  this  splendid  apartment 
at  the  southwest  extremity,  by  a  rough,  narrow, 
but  high  passage,  running  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Egypt  and  Cleopatra's  Needle !  At  the 
end  of  this  passas^e,  in  a  recess  at  the  right  is  an- 
other spring  or  reservoir,  not  as  large  as  the  one 
in  the  Lawyer's  office.  A  descent  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  brings  you  into  the  Diamond  Room,  which 
may  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  The 
Church,  a  long,  irregular  room,  more  lofty  than 
any  that  we  have  yet  entered.  Its  length  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  feet,  its  breadth  from  ten  to 
fifteen,  and  its  height  fifty ! 


At  the  farthest  extremity,  a  beautiful  white 
spire  shoots  up  to  a  considerable  height,  which  is 
appropriately  styled  the  Steeple,  and  has,  no 
doubt,  suggested  the  name  of  the  room.  Nearly 
opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  church  is  a  recess, 
raised  several  feet,  of  considerable  extent.  This 
forms  a  very  good  Gallery  to  the  church.  Im- 
mediately in  the  rear  of  the  gallery,  and  in  full 
view  from  below,  is  a  great  number  of  pendant 
stalactites,  of  several  feet  in  length,  and  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  ranged  like  the  pipes  of  an  organ,  and 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  them.  If  these 
stalactites  are  struck  by  any  hard  substance,  they 
send  forth  sounds  of  various  pitches,  according 
to  their  size,  and  a  stick  run  rapidly  along  several 
of  them  at  once,  produces  a  very  pleasing  variety 
of  sounds.  With  great  propriety  this  is  called 
the  Organ. 

Passing  under  the  steeple,  which  rests  on  an 
arch  elevated  not  more  than  ten  feet,  you  enter 
the  Dining  Room.  This  room  is  named  from  a 
long,  natural  table,  that  stands  on  the  left  side, 
and  is  not  quite  as  large  as  the  church,  though  its 
height  is  sixty  feet.  Was  it  not  for  the  kmd  of 
wall  which  the  steeple  makes,  it  might  be  consid- 
ered as  a  continuation  of  the  church,  and  its 
length  is  therefore  included  in  that  of  the  church. 
A  little  to  the  left  of  the  table  you  will  observe  a 
small,  uninviting  opening ;  if  you  are  not  deter- 
red by  the  unpromising  appearance  of  the  opening 
we  will  enter,  and  see  whether  it  leads  to  any- 
thing worthy  of  notice.  Proceeding  only  a  few 
paces,  you  suddenly  find  yourself  in  an  immense 
chamber,  stretching  from  the  gallery  of  the  church 
with  which  it  communicates,  parallel  to  the  dining 
room,  to  its  utmost  extremity,  and  proportionably 
wide.  This  is  called  Jackson's  Room,  and  the 
floor  is  very  irregular  and  uneven.  This  room  is 
rather  uninteresting,  but  it  leads  to  one  that  de- 
serves a  passing  notice. 

Directly  opposite  the  little  passage  which  con- 
ducted you  hither,  is  a  large  opening  ;  passing  this 
the  rocks  contract  until  only  a  narrow  pass  is  left 
a  few  feet  in  length.     This  conducts   you,  if  not 
to  the  most  magnificent,  at  least  to  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  portion  of  the  whole  cavern. 
There  is  but   one   apartment,  and  that   is   small, 
but  the  Garden  of  Eden,  for  so  it  is  called,  de- 
rives its  beauty  from  the  singular  arrangement  of     . 
the   immense   stalactites  hanging  from  the   roof, 
and  meeting  the  stalagmites,  which  have  ascend- 
ed from  the  floor  to  meet  them  ;  or  in  few  words, 
it  seems  as  if,  at  some  former  period,  a  sheet  of 
water  had  poured   down  from   the   roof,  and  by 
some  wonderful  operation  of  nature,  had  become     . 
suddenly  petrified.     This  sheet  is  not  continuous, 
but  strongly  resembles  the  folds  of  heavy  drapery, 
and  you  may  pass  among  the  windings  as  through     j 
the  mazes  of  a  labyrinth,  and  the  light  of  a  candle 
shines  distinctly  through  any  part  of  it.  A  portion      ^ 
of  the  floor  of  this  room  is  composed  of  a  beauti-     ^ 
ful  fine  yellow  sand,  whereas  most  of  the'cave  is     1 
a  stifl'  clay,  with   very   few  indications  of  sand. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  to  the  dining     , 
room,  for  there   is  no  other  place  of  egress  ;  but 
let  us  first  turn  off  to  the  left,  as  we  return,  into  a 
small  passage,  that   does   not  seem  to  lead  very 
far.     Be  careful !  there  is  a  deep  hole  just  before 
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you.  Now  look  through  this  opening,  which 
is  large  enough  for  a  man  comfortably  to  pass 
through,  holding  your  candle  above  your  head  ; 
you  will  see  a  deep  unexplored  abyss, 

"  "N^'here  the  footstep  of  mortal  has  never  trod." 

No  man  has  ever  yet  ventured  into  this  place,  for 
it  can  only  be  entered  by  means  of  a  rope-ladder, 
but  if  my  life  is  spared,  and  my  courage  does  not 
fail  me,  I  shall,  at  no  distant  period,  attempt  to 
explore  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the   apartment. 

Once  more  in  the  dining  room  let  us  go  on  to 
the  completion  of  our  task.  The  main  path  pur- 
sues the  same  course  from  this  room  as  it  has 
done  ever  since  you  entered  Washington's  hall  ; 
but  j'our  way  now  lies  up  a  sort  of  hill,  in  the 
side  of  which  is  the  opening  through  which  you 
are  to  pass.  If  you  are  adventurous,  you  will  fol- 
low me  above  the  opening,  up  the  nearly  perpen- 
dicular face  of  the  rock,  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet, 
where  a  ledge  of  rocks  stretches  along,  and  forms 
the  left  side  of  the  dining  room.  From  this  emi- 
nence, called  the  Giant's  Causeway,  you  can  look 
down  into  the  dining  room  on  one  side,  and  Jack- 
son's room  on  the  other.  Great  caution  is  neces- 
sary in  climbing  this  height,  lest  too  much  confi- 
dence be  reposed  in  the  projecting  stalagmites, 
that  seemingly  offer  a  secure  foothold  to  the  in- 
cautious adventurer,  but  frequently  give  way  be- 
neath him.  It  must  be  remembered  that  they  are 
formed  by  droppings  from  the  roof,  and  are  often 
based  only  in  the  mud.  By  cautiously  descend- 
ing the  ledge  for  five  or  six  feet,  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  that  which  we  ascended,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  reach  with  ease  the  room  which  has 
already  been  attained  by  the  rest  of  the  company 
who  have  been  less  ambitious  than  ourselves,  and 
passed  through  the  little  opening  already  pointed 
out  in  ascending  the  causeway. 

This  room,  or  perhaps  it  should  be  called  pas- 
siige,  is  denominated  the  Wilderness,  from  the 
riiughness  of  the  pathway,  ai'd  is  only  ten  feet 
wide,  but  it  rises  to  the  immense  height  of  ninety 
or  one  hundred  feet !  As  we  come  along  the 
causeway,  and  look  down  upon  our  right,  we  shall 
see  our  company  forty  or  fifty  feet  below  us, 
while  our  eyes  can  scarcely  penetrate  through 
the  darkness  to  the  ceiling  above  their  heads. 
Upon  the  very  verge  of  the  rock  upon  which  we 
are  standing,  are  several  beautiful  white  stalag- 
mites, grouped  together,  among  which  one  stands 
pre-eminent.  This  is  Bonaparte  with  his  body- 
guard, crossing  the  Alps.  The  effect  is  peculiar- 
ly fine,  when  viewed  from  below. 

Without  descending  from  our  dangerous  eleva- 
tion, we  will  go  on  our  way  a  little  farther.  Pro- 
ceeding only  a  few  paces  from  the  emperor,  you 
find  yourself  upon  an  arch,  under  which  your 
company  are  passing,  which  is  very  appropriately 
called  the  Natural  Bridge  ;  but  it  should  be  cross- 
ed, if  at  all,  with  great  caution,  for  there  is  dan- 
ger of  being  precipitated  to  the  bottom.  Retra- 
cing our  steps  nearly  to  Napoleon,  we  will  descend 
on  the  left,  and  by  a  jump  of  six  feet,  rejoin  our 
company  at  the  end  of  the  Wilderness. 

You  are  now  upon  the  lowest  level  of  the  cave, 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  farthest  room.     This  is 
Jefferson's  Hall ;  an  extensive,  but  not  very  ele- 
vated apartment,  quite   level.     Before  I  describe 
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this  room,  we  must  diverge  a  little,  and  visit  one 
or  two  rooms  that  branch  off  from  the  main  path. 
Directly  to  your  right,  as  you  emerge  from  the 
wilderness,  there  rises  an  immense  mass,  appa- 
rently of  solid  stalagmite,  thirty-six  feet  in  length, 
thirty  feet  in  breadth,  and  thirty  feet  in  height ; 
this  mass  is  beautiful  beyond  description,  very 
much  resembling  successive  stories,  and  is  called 
the  Tower  of  Babel !  The  most  splendid  portion 
of  the  tower  is  on  the  back,  but  it  is  difficult  of 
access,  for  it  is  necessary  to  climb  up  the  surface 
of  the  rock  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet ; 
the  view,  however,  amply  repays  you  for  the  la- 
bor. For  a  few  moments  you  can  scarcely  con- 
vince yourself  that  an  immense  body  of  water  is 
not  pouring  over  the  precipice  in  a  foaming  cat- 
aract, so  white,  so  dazzling  is  the  effulgence  of 
the  rock  ;  and  when  this  impression  is  effaced, 
the  words  of  the  pious  bard  rush  into  the  mind, 
where  he  describes  the  awful  effects  that  will  fol- 
low the  consummation  of  all  things  ; — 

"  The  cataract,  that  like  a  giant  wroth, 
Rushed  down  impetuously,  as  seized  at  once 
By  sudden  frost,  with  all  his  hoary  locks, 
■      Stood  still!" 

One  might  almost  imagine  that  Pollok  had  visit- 
ed this  wonder,  and  caught  the  idea  so  forcibly 
expressed  above,  from  viewing  this  magnificent 
scene. 

We  have  already  so  much  exceeded  our  in- 
tended limits,  that  we  can  only  look  into  the  large 
apartment  that  occupies  the  space  behind  the 
tower,  which  is  called  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Room, 
and  then  hasten  back  to  the.main  path. 

Jefferson's  room,  that  we  left  some  time  since, 
is  very  irregular  in  shape,  and  is  two  hundred 
and  thirty-five  feet  long,  following  the  various 
windings.  What  is  commonly  called  the  end  of 
the  cave,  is  distinguished  by  two  singular,  thin, 
lamellar  rocks,  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  united 
at  their  bases,  but  spreading  out  so  that  the  outer 
edges  are  several  feet  apart ;  this  is  called  the 
Fly  Trap.  To  the  left  of  the  Fly  trap  is  a  large 
recess,  where  is  a  fine  spring,  at  which  the  weary 
visiter  is  glad  to  slake  his  thirst,  after  the  fatigues 
of  his  arduous  undertaking. 

Very  many  visiters  have  their  curiosity  satisfied 
long  before  they  have  gone  over  the  ground  that 
we  have,  but  I  am  writing  only  for  those  who,  like 
me,  are  not  satisfied,  until  everything  is  seen  that 
is  worthy  of  notice.  Such  would  not  excuse  me, 
did  I  not  mention  one  more  curiosity,  few  take 
the  trouble  to  visit.  A  few  yards  beyond  the  fly- 
trap, there  is  an  opening  in  the  solid  wall  at  the 
height  of  about  twelve  feet,  through  which  you 
are  admitted  by  a  temporary  ladder.  By  hard 
climbing  you  soon  penetrate  to  the  end  of  the 
recess,  where  you  will  find  the  Source  of  the 
Nile  !  This  is  a  beautiful  limpid  spring,  covered 
with  a  thin  pellicle  of  stalagmite,  yet  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear  your  weight ;  in  this  crust  there 
is  a  perforation  that  gives  you  access  to  the  wa- 
ter beneath. 

As  far  as  it  is  practicable,  I  have  described 
very  cursorily  this  wonderful  cavern  ;  but  I  feel 
convinced  that  no  pen  can  adequately  describe  a 
curiosity  so  extensive,  so  magnificent,  and  so 
varied  in  its  beauties. 
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Prom  the  Louisville  Literary  News-Letter. 

REDFIELD'S  CAVE. 

Being  fond  of  adventure  and  of  nature's  wonders,  I 
started  off  about  a  month  since,  in  company  with 
my  friend  Mr.  B,  to  explore  this  cave,  and  if  possi- 
ble to  make  some  new  discoveries.  It  is  situated 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Rediield,  in  Indiana,  near  the 
Vincennes  road,  about  twenty  miles  from  New  Al- 
bany. We  arrived  there  in  the  morning,  and  enter- 
ed the  cave  at  one  o'clock.  A  stream  issues  from 
the  mouth,  in  an  ordinary  season,  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  turn  a  flour  and  saw  mill,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Rediield ;  but  as  it  was  exceedingly  low  at  this  time, 
lower,  as  we  were  told,  than  it  has  been  known  to 
be  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  before,  we  enjoyed  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  exploring  the  cave  than  any  who 
had  been  in  for  some  time  past.  The  mouth  is  thir- 
ty-five feet  wide  and  fifteen  high  ;  and  in  a  very 
wet  season,  is  almost  entirely  filled  up  by  the  waters 
of  the  stream  which  rush  out  with  tremendous  force. 
After  walking  dry  shod  for  two  hundred  yards,  we 
came  to  where  the  stream  covered  the  entire  width 
of  the  cave,  leaving  us  no  alternative  but  to  wade. 
Indeed  it  was  cold  amusement,  with  the  atmosphere 
at  fifty  and  the  water  about  ten  degrees  colder ;  and 
when  we  reached  the  end  of  this  piece  of  water,  we 
had  a  much  better  idea  of  what  we  had  before  us 
than  when  we  entered.  After  climbing  over  im- 
mense piles  of  rock  which  appeared  to  have  fallen 
from  the  ceiling,  we  reached  a  point  where  the  cave 
was  sixty  feet  wide,  with  a  beautiful  arched  ceiling 
of  thirty  feet,  supported  by  immense  masses  of 
stone,  which  had  a  wild  and  imposing  appearance 
as  seen  by  our  lights.  Here  the  vibrations  of  the 
voice  were  almost  endless  ;  every  cliff'  seemed  to 
have  a  tongue  that  echoed  back  with  startling  dis- 
tinctness even  the  slightest  sounds.  The  vibrations 
were  much  clearer  and  longer  when  a  .song  was 
pitched  upon  a  low  key,  than  when  the  voice  was 
raised  high.  The  report  of  a  pistol  was  truly  deafen- 
ing. Reverberating  from  rock  to  rock,  the  sound 
would  penetrate  far  into  the  cave  beyond  us,  and  at 
last  die  away  in  a  low  murmur,  at  times  lasting  so  long 
as  almost  to  make  one  think  that  some  spirit  of  the 
dead  had  been  aroused  by  the  noise,  (perhaps  mis- 
taken it  for  the  '  last  trump ')  and  had  taken  up  the 
mournful  sound.  From  this  point  we  proceeded 
probably  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  cave  being  about 
forty  feet  wide  and  thirty  high  during  the  whole  of 
this  distance ;  and  arrived  at  a  place  where  two 
branches  enter  the  main  cave,  the  one  filled  with 
water  and  the  other  perfectly  dry,  and  continuing 
only  a  short  distance.  The  former  of  these  we  at- 
tempted to  explore,  but  after  wading  up  to  our  arm- 
pits, hoping  every  step  to  find  the  stream  more  shal- 
low, we  were  compelled  to  turn  back,  shaking  and 
shivering  as  if  the  ague  were  doing  its  worst  upon 
us.  We  had  proceeded  in  the  main  cave  but  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  when  we  again  struck  the  stream, 
which  we  followed  until  the  water  became  too  deep 
for  us  to  ford  it.  Here  the  cave  was  about  fifteen 
feet  wide  and  twenty  high ;  the  stream  running 
through  a  passage  in  the  rock  about  ten  feet  wide 
with  perpendicular  sides,  leaving  a  narrow  shelf  on 
one  side  about  ten  feet  above  the  water.  Leaving  my 
friend  standing  in  the  water,  I  crept  along  on  this 
shelf,  hoping  to  discover  the  end  of  the  stream  ;  but 


to  my  great  disappointment,  after  going  about  vwo 
hundred  yards,  I  found  the  shelf  too  narrow  to  allow 
me  to  proceed  any  farther ;  and  sat  down  to  rest 
from  my  labours  before  returning,  calling  to  my 
companion  to  make  one  more  effort  to  ford  the 
water.  While  listening  to  the  deep-toned  vibrations 
which  every  rocky  cliff'  sent  back  in  answer  to  my 
voice,  I  heard  a  sudden  plunge  into  the  stream,  a 
rapid  splashing  of  the  water,  and  then  all  was  silent. 
Conjecturing  that  the  worst  had  befallen  my  friend, 
I  called  to  him,  but  no  answer  was  returned,  except 
the  echo  of  my  own  voice  as  it  vibrated  from  side  to 
side  of  the  cave.  Tremulous  with  fear,  I  again 
called,  when,  to  my  great  joy,  Mr.  B.  cried  out  to 
me  to  return  and  light  him  out  of  his  difficulties,  as 
he  had  extinguished  his  candle.  I  hastened  back 
and  found  him  standing  waist  deep  in  the  stream. 
It  seems,  that  in  attempting  to  wade  along  the  side 
of  the  cave,  his  foot  slipped  and  he  was  thrown  into 
the  stream  beyond  his  depth,  extinguishing  his  light 
and  leaving  him  to  find  his  way  out  as  he  best  could. 
Fortunately  he  took  a  right  direction,  and  being  an 
expert  swimmer  reached  shallow  water,  having  ex- 
perienced no  other  inconvenience  than  a  thorough 
ducking.  Finding  our  stock  of  candles  would  bare- 
ly last  until  we  could  gain  the  mouth,  we  made  the 
best  of  our  way  out ;  and  reached  Mr.  Redfield's  at 
eight  in  the  evening,  having  been  in  the  cave  seven 
hours,  and  penetrated  full  three  miles.  AVet,  cold 
and  hungry  as  we  were,  the  warm,  hospitable  recep- 
tion that  was  extended  to  us  by  our  host  and  his 
good  lady  was  most  fully  appreciated.  Upon  talk- 
ing over  our  adventures  with  Mr.  R.  we  found  that 
we  had  explored  the  cave  some  distance  beyond  any 
one  else  ;  but  yet  had  made  no  new  discoveries  of 
any  importance.  The  next  morning  we  entered  the 
cave  about  one  hundred  yards  and  struck  into  a 
branch  which  we  did  not  have  time  to  explore  the 
day  previous.  It  was  a  circular  apartment,  about 
fifty  feet  in  diameter  and  one  hundred  high,  with 
immense  stalactites  hanging  from  the  ceiling  and 
sides,  forming  a  scene  at  once  grand  and  imposing. 
And  here  we  ended  our  exploring  tour,  with  which, 
however,  we  were  not  entirely  satisfied,  as  we  were 
confident,  that  with  the  assistance  of  a  boat,  the  cave 
could  be  explored  a  long  distance  beyond  the  point 
we  reached.  Returning  home,  we  determined  if  pos- 
sible to  carry  this  project  into  execution  at  some 
future  day.  Accordingly,  about  a  week  since,  in 
company  with  a  companion  as  rife  for  adventure  as 
any  one  west  of  the  mountains,  I  started  off'  a  second 
time  for  the  cave.  We  arrived  in  the  morning  and 
entered  at  eleven,  taking  with  us  the  materials  for 
constructing  a  raft  with  which  to  navigate  the  stream. 
After  three  hours  of  hard  exertion,  having  been 
much  impeded  in  our  progress  by  the  materials  for 
our  raft,  we  reached  the  deep  water.  Having  here 
constructed  a  craft  which  we  supposed  would  enable 
us  to  penetrate  the  unknown  regions  of  the  cave, 
our  disappointment  can  better  be  imagined  than  de- 
scribed, when  upon  trial  we  found  that  our  raft 
would  not  float  even  one  of  us.  Patting  the  best 
face  upon  the  matter  that  we  could,  we  crept  on  the 
shelf  that  runs  along  the  side  of  the  cave  above  the 
water,  and  reached  the  point  beyond  which  in  the 
former  expedition,  I  had  judged  it  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed. Knowing  that  two  heads  are  generally  better 
than  one,  we  set  to  work  to  devise  some  way  of  get- 
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ting  beyond  this  difficult  pass  ;  and  after  much  diffi- 
culty and  no  little  risk  succeeded  in  crawling  about 
thirty  feet  further.  From  this  point  we  could  see 
the  termination  of  the  water,  not  more  than  forty 
feet  beyond  us.  Here  we  sat  for  nearly  an  hour 
forming  numberless  plans  for  reaching  the  shore  be- 
yond ;  but  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
best  to  return  and  construct  a  small  light  boat  which 
we  could  bring  in  the  next  day,  and  thus  navigate 
the  stream.  Making  the  best  of  our  way  to  the 
mouth,  we  reached  iMr.  Redfield's  at  six  in  the  even- 
ing, and  told  him  our  adventures  and  our  want  of  a 
boat ;  upon  which  he  said  he  could  in  a  short  time 
construct  a  boat  that  would  carry  us  both.  The  next 
morning  we  set  to  work,  and  in  a  few  hours  made  a 
bateau  eight  feet  long  and  three  wide  and  two  deep, 
which,  upon  trial,  we  found  floated  us  with  ease. 
At  three  in  the  afternoon,  we  again  entered  the  cave, 
determined  to  follow  it  up  to  the  end.  During  lour 
hours  we  laboured  as  hard  as  ever  two  mortals  did, 
now  floatinff  our  craft  along  on  the  stream,  and  now 
hauling  her  over  immense  piles  of  rock,  some  at 
least  thirty  feet  high.  At  last,  with  a  yell  of  triumph 
that  made  the  depths  of  the  cave  ring  again,  we 
launched  her  into  the  stream  that  was  to  conduct  us 
on  to  the  object  of  our  search.  Tying  our  life-pre- 
servers round  us  to  guard  against  an  upset,  we  step- 
ped into  our  little  craft  and  paddled  up  the  stream 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  we  reached  the 
shore  upon  Avhich  we  had  looked  with  such  wistful 
eyes  the  day  previous.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of 
awe  that  I  stepped  from  our  little  bark  upon  the 
earth  where  human  foot  had  never  before  trod  ;  and 
I  felt  a  fear,  of  I  know  not  what,  creep  over  me  as  I 
looked  into  the  deep  recesses  of  the  cave  beyond. 
The  stream  up  wliich  we  paddled  was  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  wide,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep, 
with  very  little  current.  Its  waters  were  of  a  light 
blue  colour,  and  very  transparent.  After  leaving 
the  boat,  and  proceeding  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  our  candles  got  so  low  that  we  were  obliged  to 
turn  back  and  replenish  our  stock.  Our  route  after 
leaving  the  boat  appeared  perfectly  plain,  and  accor- 
dingly we  omitted  making  any  marks  as  a  guide  to 
us  on  our  return.  Our  perplexity  then  is  better 
imagined  than  described,  when  about  halfway  back, 
we  got  bewildered,  lost  the  trace  of  our  foosteps  and 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn.  To  the  right  a  small 
branch  led  off,  but  no  tracks  could  be  found. — 
Directly  before  us  the  cave  continued  on,  but  no 
footsteps  could  be  seen.  In  this  situation  we  re- 
mained for  about  half  an  hour,  when  we  discovered 
a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  cave  which  led 
down  to  a  passage  beneath ;  this  we  crept  thro',  and 
to  our  inexpressible  joy  discovered  our  tracks. — 
Reaching  the  boat,  we  supplied  ourselves  with  can- 
dles, and  proceeded  again  to  explore  the  cave.  After 
going  about  a  mile,  in  which  we  saw  little  of  interest, 
the  cave  being  about  ten  feet  high  and  fifteen  wide, 
we  reached  the  end.  With  a  yell  that  would  have 
raised  the  dead,  (had  there  been  any  there,)  we  pro- 
claimed our  triumph,  and  took  possession  of  the  newly 
discovered  region,  confident  that  none  could  dispute 
our  title  to  it  as  the  first  discoverers.  The  head  of 
the  cave  we  found  to  be  about  fifteen  feet  wide  and 
four  hiffh.  Two  small  streams  run  into  it  from  be- 
neath the  rof  k.  Here  we  ate  a  biscuit  or  two,  drank 
of  the  clear  water  of  the  little  streams,  and  then  re- 


turned to  our  boat.  Embarking,  we  floated  down 
the  stream  to  where  we  had  launched  our  bateau, 
and  there  intended  to  leave  her  and  return  to  the 
mouth.  But  on  looking  ahead  and  observing  that 
the  stream  continued  on,  we  determined  to  explore 
it — it  appearing  to  be  a  branch  of  the  main  cave. 
Paddling  along  >nto  it,  its  dimensions  became  much 
larger,  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  width, 
and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  high.  The  sides  were 
formed  of  beautiful  white  limestone,  and  supported 
a  magnificent  arch  of  the  same,  'i'he  stream  was 
about  twenty-five  feet  deep,  and  its  clear  blue  waters 
had  a  beautiful  appearance  as  contrasted  with  the 
white  limestone.  After  sailing  along  in  this  magni- 
ficent passage  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  we  came 
out  into  the  main  cave  at  the  same  point,  where  Mr. 
B.  and  myself  had  on  a  previous  excursion  attempt- 
ed to  enter,  but  found  the  stream  too  deep.  Here 
then  we  made  another  discovery  of  no  little  impor- 
tance to  those  who  may  penetrate  the  cave  after  us ; 
as  they  can  sail  up  the  stream  nearly  a  mile,  and 
avoid  a  long  distance  of  rough  walking.  This  was 
the  last  of  our  discoveries ;  and  more  than  this  we 
could  not  make,  as  we  had  followed  up  every  nook 
and  crevice.  We  left  the  cave  perfectly  satisfied 
that  no  ftirther  discoveries  could  be  made,  and  reach- 
ed Mr.  Redfield's  at  11  o'clock.  We  found  him 
looking  out  for  us  with  a  good  deal  of  anxiety,  as  it 
was  .  then  eight  hours  since  we  entered  the  cave, 
and  he  feared  that  some  accident  had  befallen  us. 
Upon  conversing  with  Mr.  Redfield  on  the  great 
depth  of  water  in  the  stream  that  we  navigated,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  formed  by  large 
springs  rising  from  the  bottom — as  the  small  rivulets 
running  into  it  never  could  produce  such  a  large 
collection  of  water.  We  estimated  the  distance  from 
the  mouth  to  the  head  of  the  cave  to  be  full  four 
miles. 

Taking  leave  of  our  kind  host  and  his  family  the 
next  morning,  we  reached  home  after  a  delightful 
ride,  well  satisfied  that  the  wonders  of  nature  under 
ground  might  vie  in  grandeur  with  many  of  those 
on  the  surface.  E.  G. 


POST  MASTER  FRANKLIN. 

In  1754,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  postmaster 
general,  with  permission  to  make  6000  pounds  con- 
tinental money,  out  of  the  whole  post  office  depart- 
ment in  America.  The  very  next  year  he  gave  the 
astounding  notice  that  the  mail  which  had  before 
run  once  a  fortnight  to  New  England  would  start 
once  a  week  the  year  round,  whereby  answers 
might  be  obtained  to  letters  between  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  in  three  weeks,  which  had  before  re- 
quired six  weeks.  In  1774,  it  was  announced  in  all 
the  papers  of  the  colony,  that  '  John  Perkins  enga- 
ges to  ride  post,  to  carry  the  mail  once  a  week  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Baltimore ;  and  will  take 
along  or  back  led  horses,  or  any  parcel.'  When  a 
post  rider  proposed  starting,  notice  was  given  of  his 
intention  by  advertisement,  also  by  the  town  crier, 
for  several  days  in  advance.  In  1793  the  number 
of  post  offices  had  increased  through  the  country  to 
seventv-five. 
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AMERICAN    CAVERNS. 

About  twelve  miles  west  of  the  Knox  cavern,  the 
village  of  Schoharie  is  situated,  in  the  midst  of  a 
delightful  valley,  surrounded  by  mountains  from  four 
to  six  hundred  feet  in  height. — These  mountains  are 
composed  principally  of  secondary  limestone,  in 
which  are  hundreds  of  caverns.  Many  of  these  are 
interesting  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  nat- 
ural ice-houses,  so  cold  as  to  contain  ice  all  the 
year,  others  on  account  of  their  vast  size,  and  others 
because  they  contain  some  of  the  most  curious  speci- 
mens tliat  nature  forms  in  these  dark  and  deep  re- 
cesses. 

During  a  few  years  past  I  have  explored  many  of 
these  caverns,  but  as  I  would  weary  you  were  I  to 
describe  all  I  have  seen,  I  will  only  give  you  a 
sketch  of  the  Great  cavern,  the  most  interesting  one, 
by  far,  in  this  part  of  the  United  States. 

This  cavern  is  situated  about  three  miles  north- 
east of  Schoharie  Court  House,  and  was  first  ex- 
plored in  1831.  The  first  opening  is  a  gradual  de- 
pression in  the  earth,  about  twelve  feet  in  depth, 
which  reaches  to  a  perpendicular  passage  in  the 
limestone,  about  ten  feet  in  length,  six  in  breadth, 
and  seventy-five  in  depth.  This  opening  was  at  first 
descended  by  a  rope  but  it  is  now  by  a  ladder,  which, 
in  its  present  condition,  is  by  far  the  more  danger- 
ous of  the  two.  At  this  depth  is  a  narrow  fissure  in 
the  rock,  from  which  the  mineral,  prickly  arragonite 
has  been  procured.  From  the  base  of  the  ladder 
commences  a  passage  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  width, 
and  fifty-five  in  length,  running  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, at  an  angle  of  at  least  sixty  degrees  with  the 
horizon.  The  walls  of  this  passage,  when  first  dis- 
covered, were  covered  with  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful arragonite  ever  found  in  this  country,  but  they 
were  soon  stripped  of  this  interesting  mineral  and 
the  cavern,  it  was  supposed,  contained  no  more. 

During  my  last  visit  I  saw  a  quantity  of  clay  ad- 
hering to  the  rock  at  the  height  of  about  forty  feet, 
and  it  seemed  possible  that  a  deposite  of  arragonite 
might  be  concealed  under  it. — With  considerable 
difficulty  I  succeeded  in  reaching  this  spot  by  means 
of  a  ladder,  placed  upon  a  projecting  rock  and  ex- 
tending across  the  passage.  After  removing  the 
clay,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  what  I  had  an- 
ticipated, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  obtained 
about  a  bushel  of  this  elegant  mineral,  liut  I  might 
have  paid  dearly  for  my  treasure,  for  the  least  slip 
or  unsteadiness  would  have  sent  me  headlong  down 
a  gulf  of  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  upon  a  floor  of 
pointed  rocks. 

At  the  end  of  this  inclined  passage  is  a  second 
perpendicular  descent  of  fifteen  feet,  and  from  this 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cavern,  is  another  descent  of 
thirty  feet  and  of  about  the  same  inclination  as  the 
tliird  passage.  Here  the  opening  is  about  ten  feet 
wide,  but  the  perpendicular  walls  reach  about  one 
hundred  feet  in  height.  On  the  north  is  an  aper- 
ture sufliciently  higli  to  admit  a  person  lying  flat 
upon  the  rocky  bottom.  Here  is  seen  a  lake,  as 
smooth  as  a  mirror,  and  clear  as  crystal,  on  whose 
bosom  lies  a  boat  just  large  enough  to  contain  a 
single  person.  Whoever  has  the  boldness  to  navi- 
gate this  gloomy  region,  unaided  and  alone,  places 
lights  on  the  bow  and  stern  of  the  boat,  falls  upon 
his  knees,  inclines  his  head  to  protect  it  from  the 


low  rough  rocks,  and  pushes  himself  forward.  At 
the  distance  of  a  few  feet  the  roof  is  so  high  that  he 
can  assume  an  erect  position.  The  passage  varies 
in  width  from  five  to  thirty  feet,  and  the  water  from 
two  to  thirty  feet  in  depth.  A  few  hundred  feet 
from  the  entrance  he  meets  with  a  semicircular  dam 
formed  of  calcareous  tufa.  This  is  a  brown  spongy 
mass  of  lime,  sand,  &c.,  deposited  by  water.  Over 
this  dam  the  water  falls  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  and 
the  navigator  is  obliged  to  stand  on  this  frail  barrier 
and  draw  the  boat  into  the  water  above.  But  he 
soon  meets  with  thirteen  similar  dams  formed  in  the 
same  manner,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  apart,  and 
from  two  to  fourteen  inches  above  the  water.  The 
light  reflected  from  these  little  waterfalls,  presents  a 
view  of  almost  unrivalled  beauty. — Having  passed 
these  obstructions  he  soon  reaches  the  termination 
of  the  water  and  ascending  a  small  rocky  hill,  he 
enters,  through  a  narrow  opening,  the  Square  Room, 
which  is  about  fifty  feet  square,  and  sixty  feet  high. 
Upon  the  floor  lie  scattered  masses  of  rock,  which 
appear  to  have  just  fallen  from  the  roof,  and  huge 
shapeless  blocks  hang  upon  the  poise  and  seem  to 
threaten  the  intruder  with  instant  death. — At  this 
spot  he  hears  the  mournful  sound  of  an  unseen  wa- 
terfall, resounding  through  the  chasms  of  the  rocks, 
which  he  easily  imagines  to  be  his  funeral  knell. 
There  are  in  this  wing  of  the  cavern  no  peculiar 
formations,  except  the  dams,  in  consequence  of  the 
abundance  of  sandstone  mingled  with  the  limestone. 

From  the  perpendicular  passage  the  subterranean 
traveller  creeps  a  distance  of  twenty  feet,  when  he 
arrives  at  a  narrow  opening  to  the  left,  leading  into 
a  room  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  about 
thirty  feet  high.  Returning  by  the  aperture,  he  pro- 
ceeds thirty  feet  farther,  when  He  reaches  a  second 
lake  extending  across  the  cavern.  This  lake  is 
about  ten  feet  below  the  level  ot  the  first  ;  (to  which 
it  is,  connected  by  a  small  brook  that  nnis  on  the 
west  side  of  the  low  opening  :)  and  is  in  many  places 
about  thirty  feet  deep,  consequently  it  can  be  cross- 
ed only  by  a  boat.  Into  this  he  now  enters,  and  af- 
ter sailing  three  hundred  feet  over  water  so  trans- 
parent that  the  smallest  pebble  can  be  seen  by 
torch-light  at  the  bottom,  he  reaches  the  spot  where 
the  water  disappears  beneath  the  rocks.  After 
climbing  up  the  steep  acclivity  to  the  right,  he 
stands  in  the  Rotunda,  the  noblest  room  in  the  cav- 
ern. It  is  of  a  regular  and  circular  form,  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  diameter  and  nearlvone  hundred  feet  in 
height.  The  floor  descends  gradually  to  the  centre, 
forming  a  spacious  gallery  all  around  it.  When 
first  discovered  this  room  was  very  rich  in  minera- 
logical  specimens,but  they  were  long  since  removed 
to  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

To  the  right  of  the  Rotunda  were  at  first  several 
rooms,  but  they  last  winter,  were  united  by  the  clay 
being  dug  away  which  separated  them.  In  this  clay 
have  been  found  vast  numbers  of  beautiful  white 
stalagmites  and  stalactites,  and  vast  slabs  of  alabas- 
ter, in  and  on  which  were  found  stalagmites  weigh- 
ing four  or  six  hundred  pounds  each.  Some  of  the 
most  curious  specimens  that  have  been  found  here, 
are  in  Peale's  nniseum  in  New  York,  the  most  sin- 
gular of  which  is  a  stalagmite  exactly  resembling 
the  human  mammary  or  suckling  organ. 

As  you  are  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which 
these  specimens  are  formed,  you  may  be  surprised 
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to  learn  that  they  have  been  found  from  two  to  three 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  clay,  I  will  therefore 
explain  how  they  came  in  so  singular  a  situation. 
After  a  quantity  of  stalactites  and  stalagmites  were 
formed,  by  some  means  the  cavern  became  filled 
with  water,  in  which  was  a  vast  quantity  of  clay  in 
particles.  The  stalactites  that  had  fallen  off  by  their 
own  weight,  and  those  that  were  broken  off  by  the 
rush  of  the  water,  together  with  the  specimens 
formed  on  the  floor,  were  buried  by  the  clay  as  it 
fell  down  from  the  water.  The  cavern  at  length  be- 
came drained  by  the  water  finding  a  passage,  proba- 
bly where  we  now  see  it,  and  formations  again  com- 
menced. It  is  certain  that  there  was  a  long  period 
before  the  cave  was  filled  with  water,  because  the 
.specimens  required  many  hundred  years  to  attain 
their  size,  and  they  could  not  have  been  formed 
whilst  the  water  was  in  it,  and  it  is  equally  plain 
that  hundreds  of  years  have  passed  away  since  the 
draining  of  the  cavern,  for  stalagmites  on  the  clay 
were  found  as  large  as  those  in  it. 

To  the  south  of  the  Rotunda  a  long  narrow  pas- 
sage extends  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  but  it  con- 
tains nothing  of  interest.  The  whole  distance  that 
has  been  explored  is  three  thousand  feet,  or  about 
three  fifths  of  a  mile,  but  as  there  is  a  vast  body  of 
clay  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  cavern,  no  idea 
can  be  formed  of  its  real  extent.  Its  depth  from  the 
surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  in  the  descent,  but  few 
ladies  have  had  the  boldness  to  examine  the  cavern. 
The  first  one  who  ventured  was  a  lady  about  seven- 
ty years  of  age,  but  she  only  succeeded  in  reachin<r 
the  bottom.  The  first  one  who  entered  its  deep  re- 
cesses and  explored  the  whole  southern  wing,  was 
Miss ,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

ATL.4NTICK  city  !  brightly  art  thou  beaming, 

Thruwing  thy  kindling  ray  o'er  land  and  sea, 
Ealightening  myriads  with  thy  far-spread  gleaming, 
Home  of  the  free. 

Giant  of  wealth  !  thine  arm  of  mighty  power 

Sweeps  to  thy  coffers  gold  from  distant  shores  ; 
While  on  each  asking  hand  thy  Danae  shower, 
Its  treasures  pours. 

Religion's  nurse !  on  spire  and  towers  still  flying, 

Tlie  Christian  standard  floats  unfurled,  and  free  ; 
Never,  our  bold  forefathers'  claim  denying, 
Mind's  liberty  ! 

Favourite  of  nature  !  on  thy  green  shore  dwelling. 

Bright  spring-flowers  bloom — the  wild  birds  carol  gay, 
And  the  green  ocean  laves  thy  broad  {.ier,  smiling 
In  noisy  play. 

Haven  of  ships  '  ihy  storm-tried  masts  are  standing, 

With  their  tall  foreheads  to  the  meeting  clouds, 

A  floating  world — the  billowy  world  commaiiding, 

With  their  tough  shrouds. 

Siren  of  pleasure  !  in  thy  halls  bright  glancing, 

Youth  giiyly  springs,  and  prunes  her  buoyant  wing: 
Do  purity  and  truth,  the  mirth  enhancine, 

Their  chorus  bring? 

Oh,  mighty  city  !  to  thy  trust  is  given 

A  moral  influence — a  Christian  sway! 
Souls  throng  thy  busy  streets  to  people  heaven- 
Let  them  not  stay. 

Atlantick  cities  !  rouse  ye  all  from  sleeping 

Sin's  deadly  sleep,  lest  drops  of  grief  be°wrung, 
From  Him  who  o'er  Judea  sadly  weeping, 

Her  death-note  sung. 

Southern  Rose. 


AMERICAN    CAVERNS. 

The    Great   cave  of    Indiana,  is  one    the  most 
interesting  objects  to  which   the  traveller  in  these 
regions  can    make  a  visit.     It  is   distant  from  the 
pleasant  little  town  of  Corydon,  the  seat  of  justice  of 
Harrison  county,  and  former  capital  of  the  state,  about 
eleven   miles.     It  was  a  fine  June  morning   when  I 
^tarted  from  this  village  with  the  intention  of  visiting 
it.     The  road  passes  through  the  barrens,  presenting 
the  usual  views  of  woody   islands,   wide   openings 
covered  with  flowers,    deep  sinks,    thick    rows   of 
bushes  and  tangled  vines  shading  the  path,  and  a  few 
clearings,  with  the   burnt  trees  rising  like  tall  black 
masts,  from  seas  of  verdure.      Seven  miles   from  the 
town,  near  Wilson's  Mill,  the  scenery  is  finely  pic- 
turesque at  the  point  where  the  road  approaches  Blue 
river.     On  the  right  is  a  precipitous  ledge  crowned 
with  trees,  and  garlanded  with  creeping  tendrils,  and 
flowering  shrubs  :  at  the  left  are  the  clear  blue  waters 
of  the  stream,  visible   for  a  mile,  enclosing  several 
small  islands.     Opposite  are   seen   the    magnificent 
sycamores  of  the  river  bottom,  their  boughs  interlaced 
by  gigantick  grape-vines  ;    and  beyond,  a  steep  blufl 
terminates  the  view.     In  front,  is  a  small  plain,  and 
the  mill,  its  bridge,  a  plantation,  and  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects, complete  the   picture.     Here  I  was  cordially 
invited  by  Mr.  Wilson,  to  alight    and   visit  a  neigh- 
bouring cave,  which  he  described  as  equally  interest- 
ing with  one  of  which  I    was  in   search.     We  em- 
ployed the  time  which  remained  till   dinner,  in  visit- 
ing a  remarkable  spring,  from  which  the  stream  pro- 
ceeds that  turns  his  mill,     his  of  a  circular    form, 
about  one   hundred  and  fifty  feet  in   diameter,  and  of 
immense  depth.     The  spectator  who  rests  on  its  still 
bosom  appears  to  be  suspended  between  two    firma- 
ments, such  is  its  clearness  :  and  the  fish  with  which 
it  abounds,  are  seen  at  the  distance  of  many   feet,  as 
if  sporting  in  air.     Having   dined  and  fortified  our- 
selves with  some  excellent  apple-brandy,  (excuse  us, 
readers  of  the  temperance  society  !  agues  are   some- 
times caught  by  such  excursions  in  hot  weather,)  we 
rode  to  the  spot.     The  entrance  is   by    an    aperture 
like  a  well,  about  eight  feet  deep,  which  forms  a  sem- 
icircle around  the  mouth.      Inmiediately    within,  the 
height  is   ten  or  twelve,  and  the  breadth  fifty  feet. 
This  is  the  average  size  through  its  whole  extent, 
which  is  probably  half  a  mile.     The  bottom  and  roof 
are  of  solid  rock,  dry,  and  free  from  earlh.     Stalac- 
tites make  their  appearance  at  the  very  outset,  and 
white  concretions  of  lime,  of  marble  hardness,    rise 
at  short  intervals  ;  one,  to  which  the  name  of  the 
tower  of  Babel  has  been   given,   is  of  a  cylindrical 
shape,  and  has  the  appearance  of  many  small  pillars, 
winding  spirally  around  it.     Through  the  whole  dis- 
tance it  is  necessary  to  stoop  but  once,  and  then  oidy 
for  a  short  space.     At  the  farther  |lnH,  the  ceiling 
becomes  higher,  and  the  width  extends  to  perhaps 
one  hundred   feet.      Language  is  inadequate  to  de- 
scribe the  dazzling  splendour  of  this  part  when  bril- 
liantly illuminated.     Thousands  of  sparry  stalactites 
depend    from   above,   some    red,  some  yellow,  some 
orange,  some  white,  most  of  thein  transparent,  many 
resembling  branches,  and  others  glistening  as  if  var- 
nished with  diamonds.     The  pavement  is  formed  of 
hard-knobbed   concretions  of  a  lemon  colour,  and  a 
pearly  lustre,  covered  with  shining  fragments  of  spar, 
and  every  cavity  lined  with  crystals,  and  gleaming 
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like  snow-crust  in  the  sunshine ;  around  are  seen 
cones  of  the  purest  white,  and  massy  pillars,  some 
a  foot  in  diameter,  supporting  the  roof,  and  marble 
incrustations,  like  heavy  drapery,  sweeping  down 
from  its  border. 

On  one  side  is  the  "  curtained  room,"  almost 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  cavern  by  enormous 
columns,  resembling  the  pipes  of  a  huge  organ  ;  on 
the  other,  a  grand  mass,  resembling  a  prodigious  snow- 
heap,  presents  a  majestick  appearance,  and  its  large 
crystals  seem  as  if  cliiselled  by  the  hand  of  man. 
This,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  its  top  to  a  cap, 
is  called  the  "  old  priest."  All  around  is  deep  silence 
undisturbed,  save  by  a  tinkling  sound  of  the  drops, 
as  they  slowly  gather,  and  fall  from  the  hollow  lubes. 
The  spars  are  of  three  kinds  :  the  icicles  which 
project  from  the  roof,  and  form  the  numerous  col- 
umns, and  which  show  in  the  interiour,  concentrick 
rings  like  the  sawed-ofT  branch  of  a  tree,  and  are 
often  hollow — a  glistening  incrustation  covering  the 
loose  stones,  and  the  walls — the  knobbed  bunches 
if  light  yellow  which  form  the  flooring  ;  all  these, 
when  fractured,  which  is  not  easily  efl'ected,  display 
the  same  resplendent  crystalline  structure,  and  when 
struck,  emit  a  glassy  sound.  They  are  of  the  kind 
by  mineralogists  termed  calc  sinter,  and  resemble 
those  brought  from  the  grotto  of  Antiparos,  but  are 
more  elegant  than  any  that  I  have  seen  from  thence. 
The  cavern  is  often  called  "  Pitman's  Cave,"  as  that 
is  the  owner's  name,  but  "  Oberon's  Grotto,"  as  it  is 
sometimes  styled,  is  far  more  appropriate.  The 
most  glowing  visions  of  oriental  fancy  could  not 
equal  the  magnificence  of  this  subterraneous  palace, 
when  its  gorgeous  decorations  are  vividly  lighted  up. 
No  one,  who  has  any  taste  for  the  wondrous  exhibi- 
tions of  nature,  should  pass  "  Oberon's  Grotto,"  with- 
out surveying  its  beauties.  There  is  a  romantick 
tradition  connected  with  its  discovery,  which  is  gen- 
erally credited,  and  the  names  of  the  parties  are  still 
told.  A  bear,  pursued  by  a  hunting-party,  took  shel- 
ter in  this  cavern  :  none  of  them  dared  to  venture 
down.  At  length,  a  young  lady,  daughter  to  one  of 
them,  descended  and  shot  the  ferocious  animal  in  its 
den.  I  trust  it  will  not  diminish  the  interest  of  the 
legend  with  my  fair  readers,  when  I  relate  that  her 
father  is  said  to  have  offered  her  a  calico  gown,  as 
an  inducement.  Calico  gowns  were  rare  and  ex- 
pensive articles  in  those  days  :  and  it  must  ever  re- 
main in  doubt,  whether  the  love  of  dress,  or  the  hero- 
ism of  the  western  females  of  that  day,  influenced 
her  decision.  It  was  a  perilous  adventure,  and  one 
which  few  would  wish  to  repeat,  even  for  a  calico 
gown. 

The  next  morning,  leaving  my  hospitable  hosts, 
who  well  deserved  the  appellation  which  a  neighbour 
bestowed  upon  them,  of  "  whole-souled  fellows,"  I 
rode  to  the  G*  at  Cave,  four  miles  further.  Blue 
river,  which  it  is  necessary  to  cross  in  going,  is  a 
lovely  stream,  about  fifty  yards  wide,  through  whose 
transparent  blue  waters,  iimumerable  fish  are  seen 
sporting  above  its  bright  shells.  Mr.  Rothrick,  a 
gentleman  who  resided  near  the  cave,  politely  ac- 
companied me.  It  lies  in  a  region  of  broken  coun- 
try, possessing  a  few  low  bushes  and  scattered  trees, 
to  which  barren  ridges  and  a  stony  soil  give  a  strange 
air  of  loneliness  and  desolation.  The  entrance  is  ' 
on  the  side  of  a  small  hill,  and  though  wide,  obliges 
»ne  to  stoop.     After  entering,  the  appearance  is  that 


of  a  vast  excavation,  whose  hounds  are  scarcely  dis- 
cernible by  the  united  aid  of  the  torches,  and  the 
faint  gleamings  of  daylight  conveyed  through  the 
mouth.  Its  bottom,  covered  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches  by  the  pulverized  earth,  intermixed  with  shi- 
ning particles  of  Epsom  salt,  shelves  gradually  down- 
ward for  some  distance.  It  then  becomes  more  level, 
covered  with  flat  fragments  of  rock,  and  thus  contin- 
ues till  the  cave  divides.  The  right  branch  soon 
terminates.  The  left  passes  on,  sometimes  through 
long-arched  passages,  sometimes  over  high  hills,  aud 
across  wide  gullies  for  a  great  distance.  At  length, 
after  descending  abruptly  into  a  deep  hollow,  you 
firjfl  an  immense  pile  of  fragments,  heaped  confusedly 
on  each  other,  blocking  up  the  way.  After  ascend- 
ing this  with  considerable  exertion,  y<ni  proceed  by. 
a  rocky  terrace,  curving  around  the  wall  on  one  side, 
and  a  dark  chasm  on  the  other.  Then,  by  a  ladder 
of  a  few  rounds,  you  reach  a  vaulted  gallery,  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  the  route  by  which  you  have 
come.  Now  stop — -wave  your  torches  of  poplar  bark 
briskly,  and  as  the  flames  burst  freely  out,  survey  the 
wild,  the  almost  fearful  sublimity  of  the  scene  around 
you.  In  front,  and  on  each  side,  the  rough  walls 
overhang  the  path,  and  vast  prominences  of  rock  jet 
out,  seeming  as  if  a  slight  disturbance  of  the  oppres- 
sive silence  of  the  place,  would  call  them  down  in 
fearful  avalanches.  At  your  feet  is  a  frightful  abyss, 
which  the  eye  vainlv  strives  to  explore  :  and  far  off 
in  the  distant  obscurity  is  dimly  seen  the  irregular 
mound  over  which  you  have  reached  your  present 
station.  High  above,  you  have  indistinct  glimpses 
of  the  smooth  limestcme  ceiling,  whose  mingled 
shades  of  blue  and  gray,  remind  one  of  a  clouded 
sky,  seen  at  midnight,  from  the  recesses  of  some 
lonely  ravine.  Behind  is  the  regular  arch-way, 
whose  sides  and  roof  of  beautifully  variegated  lime- 
stone, contrast  strikingly  with  the  sombre  aspect  of 
the  objects  without.  'I'hrough  this,  the  way  contin- 
ues to  the  "  creeping  place,"  where,  as  the  name  de- 
notes, it  is  necessary  to  creep  a  few  feet.  Beyond 
this  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  the  path 
is  still  more  rugged  and  clogged  with  ruins,  but  with 
the  same  variety  of  hills,  hollows,  plains  and  tunnels, 
to  the  very  end.  Near  this,  the  eye  of  the  visiter, 
fatigued  with  dwelling  on  a  succession  of  objects  of 
a  rude  and  gloomy  character,  is  agreeably  relieved 
by  a  sight  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  is  rendered  still 
more  interesting  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
seen.  From  the  shadowy  vista  before  him,  a  sparry 
concretion  is  revealed — a  column  of  tintamished 
whiteness,  thirty  feet  high,  and  fifteen  in  diameter. 
Its  innumerable  crystals  reflect  the  torchlight  in  rain- 
bow hues,  and  it  stands  a  solitary  island  of  lustre 
amid  the  surrounding  darkness.  The  cave  is  sup-  , 
posed  to  terminate  a  short  distance  beyond  this,  and 
the  explorer  wearily  retracing  his  steps,  gladly  emer- 
ges from  its  damp  saline  vapours,  and  the  suffocating 
smoke  of  the  torches,  to  the  refreshing  breezes  of 
the  upper  air.  Its  length  is  about  three  miles  ;  the  i 
height  and  width,  usually,  (except  at  the  "  creeping  ( 
place,")  vary  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  The  principal  productions  are  Epsom  salts, 
saltpetre,  nitrate  of  alumine,  plaster  of  Paris,  carbon- 
ate and  magnesia,  sulphate  of  iron.  Epsom  salts  are 
seen  in  a  state  of  efllofesence  on  the  walls,  but  are 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  earth   within. 

West.  Mag. 


AMERICAN    CAVERNS, 


STUPENDOUS  CAVERN  AT  WATERTOWN. 


Passing  through  the  beautiful  village  of  Watertown 
a  few  days  since,  curiosity  induced  me  to  visit  this 
wonderful  phenomenon,  first  discovered  in  1820,  I 
believe — and  an  imperfect  description  of  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  your  readers. 

The  ground  in  which  it  is  located  is  gently  rising, 
so  as  to  embrace  a  perfect  view  of  the  whole  town, 
which  surrounds  it  in  a  crescent  form,  and  is  beauti- 
fully adorned  with  trees,  and  forms  an  elegant  park 
or  lawn.     It  has   long  been   neglected,  owing  to   a 
destructive  fire  which  destroyed  the  factory  belong- 
ing   to    the  Jefferson   cotton-mills    company,   some 
years  since,  and  has  recently  passed  into  the  hands 
of  enterprising  individuals,  who  are  about  to  adorn  it 
with  mansions  of  an  elegant  structure.     The  scene- 
ry all  round  is  untiring  and  picturesque,  with  falls  of 
■water  next  in  beauty  to  Trenton  and  Passaick.     On 
a  small  island  in   the   centre  of  the   Black   Water 
river,  are  the  ruins  of  the  factory  just  alluded  to  ;  it 
was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States — its  stone 
walls  of  gray  and  white,  all  standing,  with  its  hol- 
low windows   and  broken  fissures,  give  note  of  the 
progress  of  decay  ;  the  view  from  one  end  to  the  oth- 
er, seems  interminable,  and  appears  like  a  monument 
of  the  history  of  ancient  days.     Its  bare  walls   are 
unsupported  but   at  their   base,  and   their  towering 
heights  are  inaccessible,   crumbling   and   imminent. 
They  stand  as  a  moral  emblem   of  the  resistance 
against  every  thing  save  the  elements  and  time.  The 
lightning's  flash  struck  down  part  of  the  rear  wall, 
which   the   fire   could  not  overcome,  and   the   rude 
tempest  still  howls  through   its   sleeping  clefts — its 
history  tells  also  the  tale  of  wo  and  prosperity — its 
owner  was  called  out  of  Church  on  a  Sabbath  morn- 
ing to   see  his  factory  in  flames  :  it  ruined  him,  and 
he  travelled  to  the  far  West,  where  unexpectedly,  he 
is  now,  by  a  reverse  of  fortune,  accounted  one  of  the 
wealthiest. 

A  moonlight  visit  to  this  scene,  is  beyond  my  de- 
scription. I  sat  down  on  a  projecting  clifl'  which 
overlooks  the  mighty  falls  and  abyss  below,  buried  in 
my  own  thoughts,  and  the  drowning  noise  of  the 
cataract  with  its  spray  sparkling  in  the  moonbeam, 
and  its  waters  rushing  round  in  wild  and  sportive  play. 
This  extraordinary  cavern,  or  grotto,  is  about  ten 
rods  from  the  river,  and  north  of  the  falls  and  island. 
A  guide,  who  resides  on  the  premises,  led  the 
way,  illuminated  the  halls  below,  and  restrained  us 
from  entering  too  hastily,  owing  to  its  dampness. 
The  great  extent  of  the  cavern,  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  spacious  rooms,  halls,  and  chambers,  into 
which  it  is  divided,  the  immense  quantities  of  cal- 
careous concretions  which  it  contains,  and  the  differ- 
ent states  of  these  concretions,  from  the  consistence 
of  lime-water,  to  that  of  the  most  beautiful  stalactites 
as  hard  as  marble,  render  it  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble to  describe  it,  and  I  shall  only  attempt  to  give  a 
faint  description  of  three  or  four  rooms. 

The  mouth  of  the  cave  is  in  a  small  hollow,  about 
five  feet  below  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  earth ; 
you  then  descend  sixteen  and  a  half  feet  into  a 
room  about  sixteen  by  twenty  feet,  and  eight  feet 
high  ;  and  behold  in  front  of  you  a  large  flat,  or  table- 
rock,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  square,  two  feet  thick, 
and  elevated  about  four  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
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cavern  ;  the  roof  overhead  is  covered  with  stalactites, 
some  of  which  reach  to  the  table-rock.  On  your 
left  hand  is  an  arched  way  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  ;  and  on  your  right  hand  is  another  arched  way, 
six  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  six  feet  high,  which 
leads  into  a  large  room.  Passing  by  this  arch  about 
twenty  feet,  you  arrive  at  another,  which  leads  into 
a  hall,  ten  feet  wide  and  one  hundred  feel  long,  from 
five  to  eight  feet  high  ;  it  is  supported  by  pillars  and 
arches,  and  its  sides  are  burdened  with  curtains,  plait- 
ed in  variegated  forms,  as  white  as  snow.  Near 
the  middle  of  this  hall,  is  an  arched  way,  through 
which  you  pass  into  a  large  room,  which,  like  the 
hall,  is  bordered  with  curtains,  and  hung  over  with 
stalactites  ;  returning  into  the  hall,  you  pass  through 
another  arch,  into  a  number  of  rooms  on  the  left  hand, 
curtained,  and  adorned  with  stalactites  which  hanu 
from  the  roof.  You  then  descend  about  ten  feet  into  a 
chamber,  about  twenty  feet  square,  and  ten  feet  high, 
curtained  in  the  like  manner,  and  hung  over  with 
stalactites.  In  one  corner  of  this  chamber,  a  small 
mound  is  formed  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  ri- 
sing three  feet  from  the  floor,  the  top  of  which  is  hol- 
low and  full  of  water,  from  the  drippings  of  stalac- 
tites above,  some  of  which  reach  near  the  basin. 

On  descending  from  this  chamber,  you  pass 
through  another  arch  into  a  hall,  by  the  side  of 
which  you  see  another  basin  of  water,  rising  about 
four  inches  from  the  floor,  formed  in  the  same  way, 
but  of  the  shape,  size,  and  thickness,  of  a  large  tea- 
tray,  full  of  the  most  pure  and  transparent  water. 

The  number  and  spaciousness  of  the  rooms,  cur- 
tained and  plaited  with  large  plaits,  extending 
along  the  walls  from  two  to  three  feel  from  the  roof^ 
ol  the  most  perfect  whiteness,  and  resembling  the  most 
beautiful  tapestry,  with  which  the  rooms  are  em- 
broidered, and  the  large  drops  of  water,  which  are 
constantly  suspended  on  the  points  of  innumerable 
stalactites,  which  hang  from  the  roof  above,  and  the 
columns  of  spar  resting  on  pedestals,  which,  in  some 
places,  appear  to  be  formed  to  support  the  arches 
above — the  reflections  of  the  lights,  and  the  great 
extent  and  variety  of  the  scenery  of  this  amazing 
cavern,  form  altogether,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
interesting  scenes  that  was  ever  beheld  by  the  eye 
of  mortal  man. 

The  traveller  will  find  himself  amply  paid  for  di- 
verging from  his  route  to  visit  this  beautiful  town. 

Courier  &  Enquirer. 


Tortoise-shfll. — The  following  cruel  process  for 
obtaining  the  tortoise-shell,  is  abstracted  from  an 
Indian  newspaper,  called  the  Singapore  Chronicle: 
"  This  highly-prized  aquatick  production,  when 
caught  by  the  eastern  islanders,  is  suspended  over 
afire,  kindled  immediately  after  its  capture,  until  heat- 
ed to  such  a  degree,  that  it  can  be  removed  with  the 
greatest  ease.  The  animal,  now  stripped  and  de- 
fenceless, is  set  at  liberty,  to  re-enter  its  native  ele- 
ment. If  caught  in  the  ensuing  season,  or  at  any 
subsequent  period,  it  is  asserted  that  the  unhappy 
animal  is  subjected  to  a  second  ordeal  of  fire,  re- 
warding its  captors  this  time,  however,  with  a  very 
thin  shell.  This,  if  true,  shows  more  policy  and 
skill  than  tenderness  in  the  method  thus  adopted  by 
the  islanders  ;  it  is  an  unquestionable  proof,  too,  of 
tenacity  of  life  in  the  animal,  and  must  further  be 
accounted  a  very  singular  fact  in  natural  history. 
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AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

The  article  on  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  published 
some  time  since,  naturally  attracted  nuicli  observa- 
tion; and,  for  the  gratification  of  manv  of  our  readers, 
we  present  ihein,  on  the  opposite  page,  with  an  en- 
graving of  a  civil  edifice  at  Palenque. 

In  a  late  English  paper,  we  notice  the  following: 
"  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  London  Geographical 
Society,  Mr.  Waldeck  offered  a  few  observations  on 
the  remains  of  early  American  civilization,  which 
his  drawings  on  the  table  represented.  Beyond  all 
qnestion,  they  were  of  very  high  antiquity:  on  the 
top  of  one,  he  had  himself  cut  down  a  tree,  the  con- 
centrick  circles  in  a  section  of  which  indicated  a 
growth  of  973  years,  and  the  building  must  have 
been  a  ruin  when  it  first  took  root.  The  sculpture 
on  these  buildings  was  still  extraordinarily  perfect ; 
and  he  believed  that  he  had  found  a  key  to  the  hiero- 
glyphicks  introduced  in  it,  which  proved  them  to  have 
phonetick  power.  He  was  not  prepared  at  the  moment 
to  go  into  the  subject  at  length,  but  he  had  materials 
with  him  for  several  publications  on  it,  which  he  con- 
sidered of  great  interest;  and  having  devoted  thirteen 
years  and  above  eight  thousand  pounds  to  the  collec- 
tion of  these  materials,  he  was  prepared  to  make  still 
further  sacrifices,  in  order  to  bring  them  advanta- 
geously before  the  public.  He  meant  very  shortly 
to  publish  a  prospectns  of  his  intended  work,  and  to 
solicit  subscriptions  to  it.  He  would  engrave  the 
drawings  himself,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  expense. 
Colonel  Galindo,  of  the  Central  American  service, 
otTered  some  remarks  on  the  high  antiquity  of  Ameri- 
can civilization.  He  was  disposed  to  consider  even 
the  ruins  described  by  Mr.  Waldeck  as  comparatively 
of  modern  date  ;  and  he  thought  that  the  decay  of 
the  native  American  tribes  indicated  senility,  to  a 
degree  which  might  almost  warrant  the  belief  that 
America  was  the  first  rather  than  the  last-peopled 
quarter  of  the  globe.  He  admitted  that  these  opin- 
ions appeared  visionary,  when  thus  stated,  without 
the  grounds  on  which  they  otherwise  rested  ;  yet 
they  were  the  result  of  much  study  and  reflection  on 
his  own  part,  and  he  was  strongly  convinced  of  their 
substantial  accuracy." 

A  valued  correspondent  remarks  :  "The  article  on 
the  American  city  was  altogether  new  to  me,  and 
most  interesting.  The  clew  to  the  great  mystery  is 
now  at  length,  I  doubt  not,  found,  and  it  becomes  us 
to  follow  it  out.  This,  however,  must  be  done  on 
the  spot.  The  savage  ignorance  of  the  aborigines 
north  of  Mexico  can  furnish  nothing  in  the  shape 
even  of  tradition  worthy  of  notice.  In  Mexico  and 
the  more  southern  countries,  there  was  a  compara- 
tive degree  of  civilization,  that  offers  fair  room  for 
hope  that,  with  the  start  we  now  have,  much  may 
be  done.  From  Valparaiso  to  Cape  Blanco,  the 
coast  of  South  America  is  a  desert,  save  where  the 
rivers,  few  and  small,  produce  a  limited  patch  of 
verdure,  and  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this 
district,  (bounded  on  the  west  by  the  sea  and  on  the 
east  by  the  mountains,)  more  or  less  of  the  ruins  of 
towns  may  be  seen,  of  which  the  Grand  Chimu  may 
be  taken  for  example.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt, 
how  much  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America  were 
exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  English,  who, 
since  the  days  of  the  Scandinavians,  have,  of  all 
nations,  carried  piracy  to  the  greatest  extent.     To 


provide,  in  some  measure,  against  such  assailants 
the  Spaniards  built  their  towns  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  coast  as  would  enable  them  to  have  more 
notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  from  whose 
mercy  experience  had  taught  them  to  expect  nolhino 
but  torture  so  cruel,  that  merely  to  read  the  accounts 
given  of  it  by  the  miscreants  themselves  is  almost 
more  than  humanity  can  bear. 

Truxillo  is  situated  about  nine  miles  from  the 
coast,  the  intermediate  country  being  a  desert  of 
sand,  in  which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  Grand  Chimu, 
its  breadth  occupying  one  third  of  the  whole  space 
between  the  port  and  city  of  Truxillo,  (six  miles,) 
and  its  length,  parallel  with  the  coast,  nine  miles. 
It  has  been  almost  entirely  buried  in  sand  ;  but  a 
great  deal  of  this  has  been  from  time  to  time  re- 
moved, for  the  sake  of  the  treasure  frequently  found 
in  the  burial-places,  called  ''  Guaca."  There  is  a 
tradition  in  general  credit  there,  and  I  believe  well- 
authenticated,  that  a  Spaniard  had  rendered  an  im- 
portant service  to  an  Indian,  and  the  latter,  moved 
by  gratitude,  told  him  that  he  knew  where  two  Jisn 
were  to  be  found,  one  large  and  the  other  small  ;  the 
latter  he  showed  him  immediately,  and  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  recess  in  a  Giiaca  of  the  Grand  Chimu,  con- 
taining gold  to  the  amount  of  one  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars.  Death,  accident,  or  some  other  cause, 
prevented  him  from  showing  the  larger  Jish. 

The  royal  share  of  the  treasure  trove  was  ten  per 
cent. ;  and,  il  is  snid,  that  in  one  year,  from  the  Grand 
Chimu  alone,  it  amounted  to  five  millions  of  dollars. 
About  this,  however,  I  am  not  so  certain  ;  for  the 
other  parts  of  this  account  I  will  be  responsible. 

Through  the  city  runs  a  channel,  which  bears 
every  mark  of  having  been  the  bed  of  a  river,  as 
abraded  pebbles,  &c.  It  is  between  forty-five  and 
sixty  feet  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  'l"he 
houses  are  spacious,  and  built  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
there  being  no  stone  in  the  neighbourhood  fit  for 
building.  Truxillo  itself  is  built  almost  entirely  of 
reeds.  The  soil,  either  from  an  abundance  of  salt- 
petre, or  some  other  cause,  preserves  the  bodies  of 
those  buried  in  it  from  putrefaction  :  the  liquid  por- 
tions passing  off,  the  solids  remain  hard  and  black. 
The  sculls  of  the  Grand  Chimuans  are  said  to  be 
particularly  deficient  in  foreheads,  and  no  two  bodies 
can  be  found  occupying  exactly  similar  postures  : 
some  of  them  are  standing,  some  sitting,  some  squat- 
ling,  &c. ;  and  of  these  last,  for  instance,  the  position 
of  the  heads,  arms,  feet,  or  hands  of  each,  always 
differs  from  the  others.  In  the  Guacas  are  found 
vessels  of  black  earthenware,  curiously  fashioned, 
with  grotesque  figures  upon  them,  and  containing  a 
sort  of  beer,  still  used  by  the  Indians,  made  of  meal. 
These  vessels  sometimes  contain  toys,  as  whistles, 
in  the  shape  of  animals  ;  but  made  with  so  uncertain 
a  hand,  that  the  one  seen  by  my  friend  was  deter- 
mined to  have  been  intended  either  for  a  dog  or  seal ; 
which,  he  knew  not ;  but,  upon  being  blown  into, 
emitted  a  sound  not  unlike  the  barking  of  a  dog." 

The  above  remarks  are  extremely  interesting ; 
and,  as  our  correspondent  observes,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  clew  to  the  mystery  attending  the  early 
settlement  of  America,  and  its  original  inhabitants, 
if  not  exactly  found,  is  at  least  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
traced  out. 


V 

o 
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[Fac-Simile  of  Dighton  Rock.] 


AMERICAN  ANTiaUITIES. 


The  cut  above  represents  an  inscription  found 
upon  a  rock  at  Dighton,  Rhode  Island,  which  has 
given  rise  to  much  speculation,  and  to  many  theories, 
all  of  which,  however,  are  more  or  less  objectiona- 
ble. The  following  remarks,  in  regard  to  it,  are  from 
the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier.  The  writer, 
alluding  to  a  previous  communication,  says  : — ■ 

Then  the  writer  refers  to  "  Dighton  Rock,"  and 
believes  the  Phoenician  mariners  inscribed  thereon 
their  names  and  epitaphs.  The  incorrectness  of 
this  opinion  will,  I  think,  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
accompanying  copy  of  the  inscription,  which  I  send 
you  for  the  double  purpose  of  refuting  the  said  con- 
clusion, and  also  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  wis- 
dom of  the  age  to  act  upon  it.  I  believe  it  has  not 
been  extensively  before  the  publick,  at  least  not  for 
many  years,  and  should  you  give  it  a  place  in  your 
valuable  paper,  some  of  your  numerous  readers 
might  be  able  to  favour  us  with  an  explanation. 

The  "  Dighton  Rock"  lies  upon  the  east  side  of 
Taunton  river,  between  high  and  low  water-marks, 
so  that  it  is  covered  and  exposed  at  every  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide.  The  fac-simile  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Job  Gardner,  a  self-taught  artist,  well  known 
to  the  publick  as  a  manufacturer  of  globes,  formerly 
of  this  town,  but  for  the  last  years  of  his  life  a  resi- 
dent of  Dighton :  his  method  in  taking  it  was  to 
cover  the  face  of  the  rock  with  paper,  and  draw 
lines  over  the  vacancies  :  then,  with  a  graduated 
machine,  constructed  by  himself,  he  drew  and  cut  it 
(much  reduced  in  size)  upon  stone,  from  which  this 
impression  was  taken. 

The  writer  of  this  has  visited  this  rock,  and  be- 
lieves the  correctness  of  the  fac-simile  may  be  de- 
pended upon. 

The  inscription  presents  four  parts  or  divisions, 
and  has  no  appearance  of  being  a  mere  record  of 
names  and  epitaphs,  but  is  evidently  intended  to 
record  some  important  event,  probably  a  combat. 

The  first  part,  commencing  on  the  left,  is  an  In- 
dian armed  with  bow  and  arrow,  and  may  represent 
a  body  of  armed  Indians. 

The  second  appears  to  be  all  hieroglyphick,  and 
probably  its  definition  involves  the  greater  part  of 
the  Secret,  though  it  doubtless  refers  more  particu- 
larly to  the  first  part. 


I      The  third  division  is  evidently  a  vessel  with  bow 
stern,  quarter-deck,  rudder,  and  cable  and   anchor 
the  triangle  on  the  starboard-quarter,  I  believe,  de- 
notes in  hieroglyphick  language,  fighting,  or  a  place 
to   fight  from,  a   fort  or  battery ;  there   are   several 
double  and  single  triangles  in  the  second  part. 

In  the  fourth  we  see  two  human  figures,  evidently 
differing  from  that  in  the  first,  without  bows  and  ar- 
rows ;  they  appear  to  represent  the  party  connected 
with  the  vessel. 

The  first  question  that  arises  is,  who  were  the 
authors — Asiaticks,  Indians,  or  Phoenicians  ?  The 
skill  displayed  in  drawing  the  Indian  on  the  left,  and 
the  great  falling  off  when  attempting  to  portray  a 
stranger,  with  the  landsman-like  shape  of  the  vessel, 
is  a  reason  of  some  weight  for  ascribing  the  merit 
of  the  work  to  the  Indians. 

With  no  knowledge  of  hieroglyphicks,  I  have 
merely  offered  a  few  ideas  respecting  the  inscription, 
such  as  would  naturally  arise  in  any  one  upon  view- 
ing it.     Respectfully,  yours,  G.  M. 

Warren,  R.  I. 


A  NAVAL  REMINISCENCE. 

In  the  year  1804,  when  Preble,  as  commodore  of 
the  American  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  was 
gaining  glory  before  Tripoli,  alike  for  himself,  his 
officers  and  crews,  and  for  his  country,  lieutenant 
commandant  Richard  Somers  had  command,  imder 
him,  of  the  Nautilus,  a  schooner  of  fourteen  guns. 

During  the  several  fights  which  had  previously 
occurred  with  the  enemy,  this  officer  had  shown 
great  bravery  as  commander  of  gunboat  number 
one  ;  and  now  suggested  to  the  commodore,  that  a 
happy  result  might  possibly  be  obtained  by  convert- 
ing the  ketch  Intrepid,  a  captured  craft  of  about 
seventy-five  tuns — the  identical  vessel  with  which 
the  gallant  Decatur  had  boarded,  recaptured,  and 
burned  the  frigate  Philadelphia — into  a  fireship, 
and  sending  her  into  the  harbour  under  the  walls  of 
the  bashaw's  castle,  in  direct  contact  with  the  entire 
marine  force  of  the  Tripolitans. 

This  daring  and  highly  dangerous  enterprise  be- 
ing determined  upon,  Somers,  with  whom  it  had 
originated,  received  the  orders,  to  which  he  was  thus 
entitled,  to  conduct  it ;   and  the  necessary  prepara- 
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tioiis  were  proniplly  iiiadi;  by  liiiii.  FiflocTi  ihoiisaiiJ 
pounds  of  j)i) wiler  were  lii.st  j)laced  loosely  in  ihe  hold 
of  the  ketch,  iiiid  upon  this,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thirteen-inch  fiisiled  shells,  with  a  train  attached 
from  the  cahin  and  fore-peak.  Only  one  officer,  the 
talented  and  lamented  Henry  VVadsworth,  brother  of 
tlie  present  Commodore  Wadsworth,  was  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  four  volunteer  seamen  were  to  com- 
pose his  crew. 

All  things  were  now  m  readiness,  except  the  se- 
lection of  the  men,  for  it  came  to  this,  at  last,  every 
man  on  board  the  Nautilus  having  volunteered  for 
the  service.  This  done,  it  was  determined  without 
delay  to  attempt  the  enterprise,  and  to  succeed  in  it 
or  perish. 

Two  nights  successively  did  the  Intrepid  move  ; 
but  owing  to  light  and  baffling  winds,  nothing  could 
be  accomplished.  These  failures,  and  an  umisual 
movement  in  the  harbour,  after  dark,  on  the  third 
night,  led  Somers  to  believe  that  the  suspicions  of 
the  enemy  had  been  excited,  and  that  they  were  on 
the  look-out.  It  was  the  general  impression  that 
their  powder  was  nearly  exhausted  ;  and  as  so  largo 
a  quantity  as  was  on  lioard  the  ketch,  if  captured, 
would  greatly  tend  to  protract  the  contest,  before 
setting  off,  he  addressed  his  crew  upon  the  subject, 
telling  them  "that  no  man  need  accompany  him  who 
had  not  come  lo  the  resolution  to  blow  himself  uji, 
rather  than  be  captured  ;  and  that  such  was  fully 
his  own  determination  !"  Three  cheers  was  the  only 
reply.  The  gallant  crew  rose,  as  a  single  man,  with 
the  resolution  of  yielding  up  their  lives,  sooner  than 
surrender  to  their  enemies  ;  while  each  stepped 
forth,  and  begged  as  a  favour,  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  apply  the  match!  It  was  a  glorious  moment, 
and  made  an  impression  on  the  hearts  of  those 
witnessing  it,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

All  then  took  leave  of  every  officer  and  of  every 
man,  in  the  most  cheerfid  manner,  with  a  shake  of 
the  hand,  as  if  they  already  knew  that  their  fate  was 
doomed  ;  and  one  and  another,  as  they  passed  over 
the  side  to  take  their  post  on  board  the  ketch,  might 
be  heard,  in  their  own  peculiar  manner,  to  cry  out, 
"  I  say,  Sam  Jones,  I  leave  you  my  blue  jacket  and 
duck  trowsers,  stowed  away  in  my  bag  ;"  and  "  Bill 
Curtis,  you  may  have  the  tarpaulin  hat,  and  guernsey- 
frock,  and  them  petticoat-trowsers  I  got  in  Malta — 
and  mind,  boys,  whei\  you  get  home,  give  a  good 
account  of  us  !"  In  like  manner  did  each  thus  make 
his  oral  will,  to  which  the  writer  was  witness,  and 
■which  "  last  will  and  testament"  he  caused  to  be  ex- 
ecuted to  the  very  letter. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  the  4th 
of  September,  1814,  that  this  third  and  last  attempt 
was  made.  The  Nautilus  had  been  ordered  to  fol- 
low the  Intrepid  closely  in,  to  pick  up  and  bring  out 
her  boat's  crew,  in  case  they  should  succeed  in  the 
exploit.  Hence,  though  it  was  very  dark,  we  never 
lost  sight  of  her,  as  I  had  been  directed  by  the  first 
lieutenant,  the  late  gallant  Washington  Reed,  who 
commanded  in  the  absence  of  Somers,  to  keep  con- 
stant watch  of  her  for  this  purpose  with  a  night- 
glass. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour,  about  ten  o'clock,  P.  M., 
while  I  was  engaged  in  this  duty,  the  awful  explo- 
sion took  place.  For  a  moment  the  flash  illuminated 
the  whole  heavens  around,  while  the  terirtck  con- 
cussion shook  every  thing  far  and  near.     Then  all 


was  hushed  again,  and  every  object  veiled  in  a  dark- 
ness of  double  gloom.  On  board  the  Nautilus,  the 
silence  of  death  seemed  lo  pervade  the  entire  crew; 
but  (]uickly  the  din  of  kettle-drums  beating  to  arms, 
with  the  noise  of  confusion  and  alarm,  was  heard 
from  the  inhabitants  on  shore.  To  aid  in  the 
escape  of  the  boat,  an  order  was  now  given  by  Reed, 
to  "  show  a  light"  upon  the  appearance  of  which, 
hundreds  of  shot,  from  an  equal  number  of  gims,  of 
heavy  calibre,  from  the  batteries  near,  came  rattling 
over  and  around  us.  But  we  heeded  them  not :  one 
thought  and  one  feeling  alone  had  possession  of  our 
souls — the  preservation  of  Somers  and  his  crew ! 

As  moment  after  moment  passed  by,  without  bring- 
ing with  it  the  preconcerted  signal  from  the  boat, 
the  anxiety  on  'ooard  became  intense  ;  and  the  men, 
with  lighted  lanterns,  hung  themselves  over  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  till  their  heads  almost  touched  the 
water,  a  position  in  which  an  object  on  its  surface 
can  be  seen  farthest  in  a  dark  night,  with  the  hope 
of  discovering  something  which  would  give  assurance 
of  its  safety.  Still  no  boat  came,  and  no  signal  was 
given  ;  and  the  unwelcome  conclusion  was  at  last 
forced  upon  us,  that  the  fearful  alternative  of  blow- 
ing themselves  up  rather  than  be  captured,  so  brave- 
ly determined  upon  at  the  outset  of  the  enterprise, 
had  been  as  bravely  put  in  execution.  The  fact  that 
the  Intrepid,  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  had  not 
proceeded  as  far  into  the  harbour,  by  several  hun- 
dred yards,  as  it  was  the  intention  of  Somers  to  car- 
ry her,  before  setting  her  on  fire,  confirmed  us  in  this 
tipprehension  ;  still,  we  lingered  on  the  spot  till 
broad  daylight,  though  we  lingered  in  vain,  in  the 
hope  that  some  one,  at  least,  of  the  number,  might 
yet  be  rescued  by  us  from  a  floating  plaidi.  or  spar, 
to  tell  the  tale  of  his  companions'  fate. 

To  our  astonishment,  we  learned  next  day  that 
Lieutenant  Israel,  a  gallant  youth,  who  had  been 
sent  with  orders  from  Commodore  Preble  to  Somers, 
after  he  was  under  way  in  the  ketch,  had  accom- 
panied him  in  the  expedition,  and  had  shared  his 
destiny. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  noble  fellows,  who,  a 
few  days  only  before,  on  board  their  own  gunboat 
number  one,  had  beaten  six  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  of 
equal  force  with  themselves,  immediately  under  the 
guns,  and  within  pistol-shot  of  a  shore -battery  :  an 
achievement  accomplished  only,  in  their  peculiar 
position,  by  backing  astern,  and  keeping  up  an  in- 
cessant fire  of  canvass-bags,  filled  with  one  thousand 
musket-balls  each,  till  our  gallant  commodore  in  the 
"  Constitution,"  stood  in  to  take  the  fire  of  the  battery, 
and  thus  enable  us,  under  his  cover,  to  obey  the 
order,  "  to  come  out  of  action ;"  a  signal  which 
had  already  been  flying  more  than  an  hour,  and 
which  Somers  at  first,  would  not,  and  at  last  (from 
the  fierceness  of  the  fight)  could  not  see. 

Naval  Magazine. 


The  Poor  M.\x  is,  from  his  situation,  cut  ofl" 
from  a  thousand  temptations  to  vice  ;  and  that 
levity  and  dissipation  of  thought  which  are  the 
common  attendants  of  ease  and  affiuence,  are  obliged 
to  live  way  to  reason  and  coo!  reflection,  which  are 
as  closely  connected  with  wisdom  as  vice  is  with 
lolly. 
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Iron  in  Oak.— The  frequent  effects  of  lightning 
upon  this  monarch  of  the  forest,  has  excited  the  at 
tention  of  the  philosophic  mind.  After  citing  several 
examples  of  the  manner  in  which  the  oak  has  bei-n 
limgled  out  from  other  trees  immediately  adjoinin.r, 
ind  of  equal  height,  a  writer  upon  the  subject,  says: 
"  It  IS  well  known  by  chemists  that  oak  contains  a 
considerable  portion  of  iron  in  its  composition.  This 
metal,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  held  in  soiiition  by  the 
sap,  and  equally  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
tree;  may  it  not  be  ouiuir  to  this  circumstance  that 
the  oak  is  so  frequendy  a  victim  to  that  power, 
which  in  fact  it  solicits  with  extended  arms,  to  its 
own  destruction  ?  This  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice, 
and  ought  to  be  generally  known,  in  order  to  prevent 
persons  taking  shelter  in  situations  attended  with  such 
imminent  danger." 


It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  convenience  and 
the  economy  of  time,  are  often  the  result  of  atten- 
tion to  the  arrangement  of  things  apparently  of 
little  importance. 


AMERICAN    ANTIQUITIES 


Of  the  early  history  of  the  Peruvians  we  have 
but    little  knowledge,  owing    to    that    barbarian 
policy  exercised  by  the  followers  of  Cortez  and 
Pizarro,  in  destroying  everything  belonging   to 
the    tribes    which    they    conquered.      Like    the 
Mexicans,   the   Peruvians   had  advanced   in   art 
science  and  learning,  under  the  administration  of 
successive  wise  rulers,  and  their  state  archives 
contained  written  histories  of  their  country,  from 
the   dawn  of  civilization    among  them    till   the 
period  of  the  conquest.     But  the    superstitious 
Spaniards  committed  these  works  to  the  flames 
because    of  their   heathen    origin,  and   we  are' 
obliged   to   depend  almost   exclusively  upon  the 
truth  of  tradition,  for  the  knowledge  we  possess  of 
the  history  of  this  people  during  the  Inca  dynasty. 
Like  other  aborigines  of  this   continent,  the 


Interior  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cuzco,  in  Peru. 
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Peruvians  were  nomadic  tribes  and  gained  a  sub- 
sistence by  hunting  and  fishing.  Superstitious 
in  the  extreme,  their  objects  of  worship  were  as 
numerous  as  those  of  the  Egyptians.  They 
adored  mountains  because  they  sent  forth  re- 
freshing streams  ;  the  rivers  because  they  fertil- 
ized the  soil;  the  trees  that  bore  fruit,  the  ani- 
mals they  slew  for  food,  and  the  ocean  as  the 
great  mother  of  fishes. 

Fear  seemed  to  be  the  great  prompter  to  wor- 
ship, and  their  sacrifices  were  propitiatory,  rather 
than  offerings  of  gratitude  and  love.  They 
erected  altars  to  tigers  and  serpents,  sacrificed 
to  the  directors  of  storms,  whirlwinds  and  vol- 
canoes, and  frequently  offered  up  their  children 
to  avert  the  wrath  of  some  imaginary  malignant 
deity.  They  believed,  however,  in  a  great  head, 
a  universal  ruler,  to  whose  will  all  other  gods 
were  subordinate  ;  and  to  the  benevolence  of  this 
great  being,  they  ascribed  the  elevation  of  their 
country  and  its  inhabitants  from  a  wilderness 
and  ferocious  barbarism,  to  a  well  cultivated  and 
quite  civilized  region. 

According   to   the   chronicles  of  the  ancient 
priests,  and  the  traditions  of  the  present  natives 
of   Peru,  Divine   Omnipotence    compassionately 
sent  to  them  the  wise  and  virtuous  Manco  Capac 
and  the  beautiful  Oello,  his  sister  and  his  wife, 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  seeds  of  civiliza- 
tion among  them,  that  they  might  reap  a  rich 
harvest  of  happiness.     This  event  occurred  about 
four  hundred  years  prior  to  the  Spanish  invasion. 
From  whence  they  came,  none  knew,  but  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  they  came  down   from 
heaven,  commissioned  to  increase  the  happiness 
of  the   human   race.      Hovv'ever   fabulous  their 
traditions  may  appear  concerning  this  pair  and 
their  acts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that 
Manco  Capac,  one  of  the  first  of  the  Inca  dynasty, 
was   a  man   of   extraordinary    abilities   and    did 
much  toward  raising  the  people  from  a  state  of 
great  degradation,  to  comparative  civilization  and 
happiness.     He  performed  the  double  duties  of 
lawgiver   and  priest,  instructing  them  in   those 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  founded  upon  social 
sympathies,  which  tend  to  moral  and  intellectual 
elevation;  and   he  taught    them   a   religion    far 
more  rational  and  humane  than  they  were  before 
influenced  by. 

Manco  Capac  taught  the  wandering  Peruvians 
to  till  the  ground  and  irrigate  it  by  changing  the 
course  of  streams,  while  Oello  instructed  the  wo- 
men to  educate  their  children  in  the  ways  and  pre- 
cepts of  virtue,  and  to  obey  their  husbands.  He  fix- 
ed the  division  of  lands  and  enjoined  every  man  to 
devote  some  portion  of  his  time  to  the  assistance 
of  his  neighbor,  thus  promoting  brotherly  love. 
He  instructed  the  people  to  show  their  gratitude 
by  worshipping  the  sun,  the  great  vivifyer  of  cre- 
ation, and  thus  based  a  system  of  religion  upon 


one  of  the  best  of  human  virtues.  In  a  little  time, 
wandering  tribes  became  assimilated,  and  they 
built  themselves  houses  and  overturned  their 
altars  red  with  the  blood  of  human  victims.  In 
a  word,  this  great  reformer,who  doubtless  came 
from  the  Toltecs  or  Aztecs,  then  quite  a  civilized 
people  inhabiting  Central  America,  poured  a  flood 
of  light  into  the  dark  valleys  of  Peru  that  unfold- 
ed the  beauties  of  civilization  and  made  the 
"desert  blossom  as  the  rose." 

But  in  the  judicial  and  religious  systems  of 
this  reformer,  there  were  serious  defects.  He 
compelled  his  subjects  to  submit  in  all  things  to 
the  will  of  the  Incas,  or  kings,  and  materially  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  genius,  by  making  it  un- 
lawful for  a  son  to  follow  any  profession  different 
from  his  father's.  The  latitude  given  to  the 
Incas  had  a  mischievous  effect,  and  his  successors 
became  despotic  in  the  extreme.  Their  subjects 
were  permitted  to  approach  them  only  with  rich 
offerings  in  their  hands,  and  the  people  of  a  whole 
province  have  been  destroyed,  to  gratify  the  cruel 
caprice  of  one  of  these  rulers.  So  divine  and 
reverend  was  the  Inca  considered  by  the  people, 
that  when  he  died,  many  human  victims  were 
sacrificed  at  his  tomb. 

Their  civil  and  religious  laws  were  rigidly  ad- 
ministered, and  many  of  them  were  of  the  most 
sanguinary  nature.  For  instance,  if  a  priestess 
of  the  sun,  (which  office  was  filled  by  virgins,) 
broke  her  oath  of  chastity  and  was  discovered, 
she  was  buried  alive,  her  paramour  suffered  the 
most  cruel  torments,  and  the  father,  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters  of  both,  were  considered  ac- 
complices and  were  all  thrown  upon  a  funeral 
pile  together  and  consumed.  A  boundary  was 
drawn  round  the  birthplace  of  the  two  lovers, 
and  it  was  for  ever  afterward  left  a  wilderness. 

Many  remains  of  ancient  civilization  may  still 
be  seen  in  Peru,  especially  in  the  vicinage  of 
Cuzco,  the  capital  of  the  Incas.  There  are  re- 
mains of  a  road  extending  from  Cuzco  to  Quito, 
a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  country  was  another  one  of 
nearly  equal  magnitude.  Many  fine  roads  ex- 
tended from  the  centre  to  the  confines  of  the 
empire,  when  Pizarro  entered  that  country. 
Aloncr  these  roads,  granaries  were  built  at  certain 
distances,  and  the  Incas  built  houses  of  charity 
that  were  constantly  open  to  the  weary  traveller. 
Temples,  fortresses  and  canals  were  to  be  seen 
in  all  directions,  and  the  amount  of  gold  used  in 
the  erection  of  fanes  and  monuments,  was  im- 
mense. In  the  imperial  gardens  of  Cuzco,  trees 
and  shrubs  of  gold  and  silver  were  formed,  and 
every  article  in  the  interior  of  the  palace,  was 
made  of  the  precious  metals.  It  was  these  im- 
mense treasures  that  excited  the  cupidity  of  the 
Spaniards  and  caused  the  overthrow  of  the  great 
empire  of  the  Incas. 
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The  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Peruvian  tem- 
ples, was  that  of  the  sun  at  Cuzco,  the  interior 
of  which  is  represented  by  the  engraving  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  The  mode  of  worship  in 
this  temple  was  similar  to  that  of  Heliopolis  in 
Egypt,  where  this  great  luminary  was  adored. 
His  golden  image  occupied  a  large  portion  of  one 
side  of  the  interior  of  the  temple,  and  before  this 
the  worshippers  prostrated  themselves  with  rich 
offerings  in  their  hands,  which  were  received  by 
the  attendant  priests.  Several  virgins,  selected 
from  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom,  Vv^ere  in 
constant  attendance,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make 
oblations  of  wine  to  the  burning  deity  and  chant 
hymns  of  praise  to  the  great  Father  of  Light. 

A  Dominican  monastery  now  occupies  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  the  sun,  and  it  is  said  that  its 
walls  are  those  of  that  ancient  edifice.  It  is  also 
related  that  the  altar  stands  upon  the  very  spot 
where  the  golden  image  of  the  orb  was  adored. 
Pinkerton  remarks  that  "  a  nunnery  now  stands 
on  the  situation,  where  lived  the  virgins  of  the 
snn.» 


AMERICAN  SCENERY. 


The  following  graphic  description  of  Trenton 
Falls  is  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Marryatt  : — 

"  A  tremendous  thunder-storm,  with  torrents  of 
rain,  prevented  ray  leaving  Utica  for  Trenton 
Falls  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  roads, 
ploughed  up  by  the  rain,  were  any  thing  but 
democratic  ;  there  was  no  level  in  them  ;  and  we 
were  jolted  and  shaken  like  peas  in  a  rattle,  until 
we  were  silent  from  absolute  suffering.  I  rose  the 
next  morning  at  four  o'clock.  There  was  a  heavy 
fog  in  the  air,  and  you  could  not  distinguish  more 
than  one  hundred  yards  before  you.  I  followed 
the  path  pointed  out  to  me  the  night  before, 
through  a  forest  of  majestic  trees,and  descending 
a  long  flight  of  steps  found  myself  below  the  Falls. 
The  scene  impressed  you  with  awe — the  waters 
roared  through  deep  chasms,  between  two  walls 
of  rock,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  perpen- 
dicular on  each  side,  and  the  width  between  the 
two  varying  from  forty  to  fifty  feet.  The  high 
rocks  were  of  black  carbonate  of  lime  in  perfect- 
ly horizontal  strata,  so  equally  divided  that  they 
appeared  like  solid  masonry.  For  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  above  the  rushing  waters  they  were  smooth 
and  bare  ;  above  that  line  vegetation  commenced 
with  small  bushes,  until  you  arrive  at  their  sum- 
mits, which  were  crowned  with  splendid  forest 
trees,  some  of  them  inclining  over  the  chasm,  as 
if  they  would  peep  into  the  abyss  below  and  wit- 
ness the  wild  tumult  of  the  waters. 

"  From  the  narrowness  of  the  pass,  the  height  of 
the  rocks,  and  the  superadded  towering  of  the 
trees  above,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  heavens 
was  to  be  seen,  and  this  was  not  blue  but  of  a 


misty,  murky  gray.  The  first  sensation  was  that  of 
dizziness  and  confusion,  from  the  unusual  absence 
of  the  sky  above,  and  the  dashing  frantic  speed 
of  the  angry  boiling  waters.     The  rocks  on  each 
side  have  been  blasted  so  as  to  form  a  path   by 
which  you  may  walk  up  to  the  first  fall ;  but  this 
path  was  at  times  very  narrow,  and  you  have  to 
cling  to  the  chain  which  is  let  into  the  rock. 
The  heavy  storm  of  the  day  before  had  swelled 
the  torrent  so  that  it  rose  nearly  a  foot  above  this 
path ;  and  before  I  had  proceeded  far,  I   found 
that  the  flood  swept  between  my  legs  with  a  force 
which  would  have  taken  some  people  off  their  feet. 
The  rapids  below  the  Falls  are  much  grander  than 
the  Falls  themselves  ;    there  was  one  down  in  a 
chasm  between  two  riven  rocks,  which  it  was 
painful  to  look  upon  and  watch  with  what  a  deep 
plunge — what  irresistible  force — the  waters  dash- 
ed down  and  then  returned  to  their  own  surface, 
as  if  struggling  and  out  of  breath.     As  I  stood 
over  them  in  their  wild  career,  listening  to  their 
roaring  as  if  in  anger,  and  watching  the  madness 
of  their  speed,  I  felt  a  sensation  of  awe — an  in- 
ward  acknowledgment  of  the  tremendous  power 
of  Nature  ;  and  after  a  time,  I  departed  with  feel- 
ings of  gladness  to   escape   from  thought  which 
became  painful  when  so  near  to  danger. 

"  I  gained  the  lower  falls,  which  now  covered  the 
whole  width  of  the  rock,  which  they  seldom  do 
except  during  the  freshets.  They  were  extraor- 
dinary from  their  variety.  On  the  side  where  I 
stood,  poured  down  a  rapid  column  of  water  about 
one  half  the  width  of  the  fall ;  on  the  other  it  was 
running  over  in  a  clear,  thin  stream,  as  gentle  and 
amiable  as  water  could  be.  That  part  of  the  fall 
reminded  me  of  ladies'  hair  in  flowing  ringlets, 
and  the  one  nearest  me  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon,  in  all  the  pomposity  and  frowning  dignity 
of  his  full-buttoned  wig.  And  then  I  thought  of 
the  lion  and  the  lamb,  not  lying  down  but  falling 


down  together  ;  and  then  I  thought  I  was  wet 
through,  which  was  a  fact ;  so  I  climbed  up  a  lad- 
der, and  came  to  a  wooden  bridge  above  the  fall, 
which  conveyed  me  to  the  other  side.  The  bridge 
passes  over  a  staircase  of  little  falls,  sometimes 
diagonally,  sometimes  at  right  angles,  with  the 
sites,  and  is  very  picturesque. 

"  On  the  other  side  you  climb  up  a  ladder  of  one 
hundred  feet,  and  arrive  at  a  little  building  with  a 
portico,  where  travellers  are  refreshed.  Here  you 
have  a  view  of  all  the  upper  falls,  but  these  seem 
tame  after  witnessing  the  savage  impetuosity  of 
the  rapids  below.  You  ascend  another  ladder  of 
one  hundred  feet  and  you  arrive  at  the  path  point- 
ed out  to  you  by  the  broad  chip  of  the  woodman's 
axe.  Follow  the  chips  and  you  will  arrive  four  or 
five  feet  above  both  the  bridge  and  the  level  of 
the  upper  fall.  This  scene  is  splendid.  The 
black  perpendicular  rocks  on  the  other  side ;  the 
succession  of  falls  ;  the  rapids  roaring  below  ;  the 
forest  trees  rising  to  the  clouds  and  spreading 
with  their  majestic  boughs  ;  the  vapor  ascending 
from  the  falling  waters  ;  together  with  the  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  the  skies  here  and  there — all 
this  induces  you  to  wander  with  your  eyes  from 
one  point  of  view  to  another,  never  tiring  with  its 
beauty,  wildness  and  vastness  ;  and  if  you  do  not 
exclaim  with  the  Mussulman,  God  is  great!  you 
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fttl  it  through  every  sense,  at  every  pulsation  of 
the  heart. 

"  The  mountain  was  still  above  me,  and  I  contin- 
ued my  ascent ;  but  the  chips  now  disappeared,  and 
like  Tom  Thumb,  I  lost  my  way.  I  attempted 
to  retreat  but  in  vain  :  1  was  no  longer  among 
forest  trees,  but  in  a  maze  of  young  mountain  ash, 
from  which  I  could  not  extricate  myself,  so  I 
stood  still  to  think  what  I  should  do.  I  recollect- 
ed that  the  usual  course  of  proceeding  on  such 
occasions,  was  either  to  sit  down  and  cr\',  or  at- 
tempt to  get  out  of  your  scrape.  Tom  Thumb 
did  both  ;  but  I  had  no  time  to  indulge  in  the 
former  luxury,  so  I  pushed  and  pushed,  till  I  push- 
ed myself  out  of  the  scrape,  and  I  found  myself 
in  a  more  respectable  part  of  the  woods.  I  then 
stopped  to  take  breath.  I  heard  a  rustling  behind 
me,  and  made  sure  it  was  a  panther— it  was  a 
beautiful  little  palm  squirrel,  who  came  close  to 
me,  as  if  to  say,  "  Who  are  you  1"  I  took  off  my 
hat  and  told  him  my  name,  when  very  contemptu- 
ously, as  I  thought,  he  turned  short  round,  cocked 
his  tail  over  his  back  and  skipped  away.  "  Free, 
but  not  enlightened,"  thought  I;"has'nt  a  soul 
above  nuts."  I  also  beat  a  retreat,  and  on  my  ar- 
rival at  the  hotel,  found  that,  although  I  had  no 
guide  to  pay.  Nature  had  made  a  very  considera- 
ble levy  upon  my  wardrobe ;  my  boots  were 
bursting,  my  trowsers  torn  to  fragments,  and  my 
hat  was  spoiled;  and  moreover,  I  sat  shivering  in 
the  garments  which  remained.  So  I,  in  my  turn, 
levied  on  a  cow  that  was  milking,  and  having  im- 
proved her  juice  very  much  by  the  addition  of  some 
rum,  I  sat  down  under  the  portico,  and  smoked 
the  cigar  of  meditation. 

"  The  walls  of  the  portico  were,  as  usual,  scrib- 
bled over  by  those  who  would  obtain  cheap 
celebrity.  I  always  read  these  productions  ;  they 
are  pages  of  human  life.  The  majority  of  the 
scribblers  leave  a  name  and  nothing  more;  be- 
yond that,  some  few  of  their  productions  are 
witty,  some  sententious,  mostly  gross." 


THE  CLOUD.— PEKCT  b.  shellet. 

I  BRING  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers, 

From  the  seas,  and  from  the  streams; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  buds  every  one. 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  in  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under. 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  hills  below, 

And  the  pine  trees  groan  aghast ;  f 

And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white. 
As  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 

Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skyey  bowers, 
Lightning,  my  pilot,  sits  ; 


In  a  cavern  under,  is  fettered  the  thunder 

Wliich  struggles  and  howls  at  fits. 
Over  the  rills,  the  crags  and  the  hills, 

Over  the  lakes  and  plains; 
I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smile, 

While  earth  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise  with  his  meteor  eyes, 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread. 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack. 

While  the  morning  star  shines  dead. 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag, 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings, 
An  eagle  alii,  and  a  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
When  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above, 
With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy  nest, 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
Glides,  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor, 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet, 

Which  only  the  angels  hear, 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  rool, 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer ; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees  ; 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent. 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes  and  seas, 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high. 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  blind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  bvuning  zone. 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ! 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  cape  with  a  bridge-like  shape, 

Over  a  torrent  sea. 
Sunbeam  proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof. 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphant  arch  through  which  I  march 

With  hurricane,  fire  and  snow, 
When  the  powers  of  air  are  chained  to  my  chaij, 

Is  the  million-coloured  bow. 
The  sphere  fire  above  its  pure  colors  wove, 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water. 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky ; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores, 

I  change,  but  I  never  die ! 
For  after  the  rain,  when  with  never  a  stain 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their  convex  gleams 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph. 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain. 
Like  a  child  from  a  room,  like  a  ghost  from  a  tomb. 

I  arise,  and  unbuild  it  again. 


New  iron  should  be  very  gradually  heated  at    1 
first,  after  it  has  become  inured  to  the  heat,  it  is 
not  as  likely  to  crack 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LETTERS  OF  MRS.  ADAMS MOTH- 
ER OF  JOHN  QUIXCY  ADAMS. 

BUNKER  HILL. 

Sunday,  18  June,  17'  >. 
"Dearest  Frikxt), 

"  The  (iay, — perhaps,  the  decisive  day, — is  come, 
on  which  ihe  fate  of  America  depends.  My  bursting 
heart  must  find  venl  at  my  pen.  I  have  just  heard, 
that  our  dear  friend.  Dr.  Warren,  is  no  more,  but  fell 
gloriously  fighting  for  his  country ;  saying,  better  to  die 
honorably  in  the  field,  than  hang  ignonimiously  upon 
the  gallows.  Great  is  our  loss.  He  has  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  every  engagement,  by  his  courage  and 
fortitude,  by  animating  the  soldiers,  and  leading  them 
on  by  his  own  example.  A  particular  account  of 
these  dreadful,  but  I  hope  glorious  days,  will  be  trans- 
mitted you,  no  doubt,  in  tlie  exactest  manner. 

"  '  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong;  but  the  God  of  Israel  is  he,  that  giveth 
strength  and  power  unto  his  people.  Trust  in  him 
at  all  times,  ye  people,  pour  out  your  hearts  before 
him  ;  Crod  is  a  refuge  for  us.'  Charleston  is  laid  in 
ashes.  The  balile  began  upon  our  inlrenchments  up- 
on Bunker's  lidl,  Saturday  morning  about  three 
o'clock,  and  has  not  ceased  yet,  and  it  is  now  three 
o'clock  Sabbath  afternoon. 

"  It  is  expected  they  will  come  out  over  the  Neck 
to-night,  and  a  dreadful  battle  must  ensue.  Almighty 
God,  cover  the  heads  of  our  countrymen,  and  be  a 
shield  to  our  dear  friends  !  How  many  have  fallen, 
we  know  not.  The  constant  roar  of  the  cannon  is  so 
distressing,  that  we  cannot  eat,  drink,  or  sleep.  May 
we  be  supported  and  sustained  in  the  dreadful  con- 
flict. I  shall  tarry  here  till  it  is  thought  unsafe  by 
my  friends,  and  then  I  have  secured  myself  a  retreat 
at  your  brother's,  who  has  kindly  olTered  me  part  of 
hi^  liouse.  I  cannot  compose  myself  to  write  any 
ftirllier  at  present.     I  will  add  more  as  I  hear  further." 

GEX.  WASHINGTON. 

"  I  was  struck  with  General  Washington.  You 
hid  prepared  me  to  entertain  a  favorable  opinion  of 
him,  hut  I  thought  the  half  was  not  told  me.  Digni- 
ty with  ease  and  complacency,  the  gentleman  and 
soldier,  look  iigreeably  blended  in  him.  Modesty 
marks  every  line  and  feature  of  his  face.  Those  lines 
of  Dryden  instantly  occurred  to  me  : 

'  Mark  his  majestic  fabric  !  lie 's  a  temple 
>  Sacred  by  birtli,  and  built  by  hands  divine  : 

His  soul's  llie  deity  that  lodges  there ; 
Nor  is  the  pile  unworthy  of  the  god.'  " — pp.  5f,  52. 

BATTLE  OF  DORCHESTER  HEIGHTS. 

Saturday  Evening,  2  March,  1776. 

"  I  dare  say  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  procu- 
ring a  vote  and  instructions  from  all  the  Assemblies 
in  New  England  for  Independency.  I  most  sincere- 
ly wish,  that  now,  in  the  lucky  moment,  it  might  be 
done. 

"  I  have  been  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  anxiety 
and  expectation,  ever  since  you  left  me.  It  has  been 
said  '  to-morrow '  and  '  to-morrow '  for  this  month,  but 
when  the  dreadful  to-inorrow  will  be,  I  know  not. 
But  hark !  The  house  this  instant  shakes  with  the 
roar  of  cannon.  I  have  been  to  the  door  and  find  it 
is  a  cannonade  from  our  army.  Orders,  I  find,  are 
come  for  all  the  remaining  militia  to  repair  to  the 
lines,  Monday  night  by  twelve  o'clock.  No  sleep 
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for  me  to-night.  And  if  I  caniiol,  who  have  no  guilt 
upon  ray  soul  with  regard  to  this  cause,  how  shall 
the  miserable  wretches,  who  have  been  the  procur- 
ers of  this  dreadful  scene,  and  those  who  are  to  be 
the  actors,  lie  down  with  the  load  of  guilt  upon  their 
souls? 

Sunday  Evening,  3  March. 

"  I  went  to  bed  after  twelve,  but  got  no  rest;  the 
cannon  continued  firing,  and  my  heart  beat  pace  with 
them  all  night.  We  have  had  a  pretty  quiet  day,  but 
what  to-morrow  will  bring  forth,  God  only  knows. 

"  Mnndiiy  Evening. 

"  Tolerably  quiet.  To-day  the  militia  have  all 
mustered,  with  three  days'  provision,  and  all  are 
marched  by  three  o'clock  this  afternoon,  though  theii 
notice  was  no  longer  ago  than  eight  o'clock,  Satur- 
day. And  now  we  have  scarcely  a  man,  but  our  reg- 
ular guards,  either  in  Weymouth,  Hingham,  Brain- 
tree,  or  Milton,  and  the  militia  from  the  more  remote 
towns  are  called  in  as  sea-coast  guards.  Can  you 
form  (o  yourself  an  idea  of  our  sensations? 

"I  have  just  returned  from  Penn's  Hill,  where  T 
have  been  sitting  to  hear  the  amazing  roar  of  cannon, 
and  from  whence  I  could  see  every  shell  which  was 
thrown.  The  sound,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  grandest 
in  nature,  and  is  of  the  true  species  of  the  sublime. 
'Tis  now  an  incessant  roar ;  but  O !  the  fatal  ideas, 
which  are  connected  with  the  sound  !  How  many  of 
our  dear  countrymen  must  fall ! 

"  Tue.'day  Morning. 

"  I  went  to  bed  about  twelve,  and  rose  again  a  lit- 
tle after  one.  I  could  no  more  sleep,  than  if  I  had 
been  in  the  engagement;  the  rattling  of  the  windows, 
the  jar  of  the  house,  the  continual  roar  of  twenty-four 
pounders,  and  the  bursting  of  shells,  gave  us  such 
ideas,  and  realize  a  scene  to  us  of  which  we  could 
form  scarcely  any  conception.  About  six  this  morn- 
ing, there  was  quiet.  I  rejoiced  in  a  few  hours' 
calm.  I  hear  we  got  possession  of  Dorchester  hill 
last  night;  four  thousand  men  upon  it  to-day;  lost 
but  one  man.  The  ships  arc  all  drawn  round  the 
town.  To-night  we  shall  realize  a  more  terrible 
scene  still.  I  sometimes  think  I  cannot  stand  it.  I 
wish  myself  with  you,  out  of  hearing,  as  I  cannot  as- 
sist them.  I  hope  to  give  you  joy  of  Boston,  even 
if  it  is  in  ruins,  before  I  send  this  away.  I  am  too 
much  agitated  to  write  as  I  ought,  and  languid  for 
want  of  rest." — pp.  88-90. 

LETTER  TO  J.  Q.  ADAMS—AGED  15. 

"This  evening,  as  I  was  setting  with  only  your 
sister  by  my  side,  who  was  scribbling  to  some  of  her 
correspondents,  my  neighbor.  Field,  entered  with,  '  I 
have  a  letter  for  you,  Madam.'  My  imagination  was 
wandering  to  Paris,  ruminating  upon  the  long,  long 
absence  of  my  dear  son  and  his  parent,  so  that  I  was 
rather  inattentive  to  what  he  said,  until  he  repeated 
'  I  have  letters  for  you  from  abroad.'  The  word 
'  abroad,'  roused  my  attention,  and  I  eagerly  seized 
the  letters,  the  hand-writing  and  seal  of  which  gave 
me  hopes,  that  1  was  once  more  about  to  hear  from 
my  young  wanderer ;  nor  was  I  disappointed. 

"  After  two  years'  silence,  and  a  journey  of  which 
I  can  scarcely  form  an  idea,  to  find  you  safely  return- 
ed to  your  parent,  to  hear  of  your  health  and  to  see 
your  improvements!  You  cannot  know,  should  I 
describe  to  you  the  feelings  of  a  parent.     Through 
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your  father,  I  sometimes  heard  from  you,  but  one 
letter  only  ever  reached  me  after  you  arrived  in  Rus- 
sia. Your  excuses,  however,  have  weight  and  are 
accepted ;  but  you  must  give  them  further  energy  by 
a  ready  attention  to  your  pen  in  future.  Four  years 
have  already  passed  away  since  you  left  yiiur  native 
land  and  this  rural  cottage ;  humble  indeed  when 
compared  to  the  palaces  you  have  visited,  and  the 
pomp  you  have  been  witness  to ;  but  I  dare  say,  you 
have  not  been  so  inattentive  an  observer  as  to  suppose 
that  sweet  peace  and  contentment  cannot  inhabit  the 
lowly  roof  and  bless  the  tranquil  inhabitants,  equally 
guarded  and  protected  in  person  and  property  in  this 
happy  country,  as  those  who  reside  in  the  most  ele- 
gant and  costly  dwellings.  If  you  live  to  return,  I 
can  form  to  myself  an  idea  of  the  pleasure  you  will 
take  in  treading  over  the  ground  and  visiting  every 
place  your  early  years  were  accustomed  wantonly  to 
gambol  in  ;  even  the  rocky  common  and  the  lowly 
whortleberry  bush  will  not  be  without  their  beauties. 

"  My  anxieties  have  been  and  still  are  great,  lest 
the  numerous  temptations  and  snares  of  vice  should 
vitiate  your  early  habits  of  virtue,  and  destroy  those 
principles,  which  you  are  now  capable  of  reasoning 
upon,  and  discerning  the  beauty  and  utility  of,  as  the 
only  rational  source  of  happiness  here,  or  foundation 
of  felicity  hereafter.  Placed  as  we  are  in  a  transito- 
ry scene  of  probation,  drawing  nigher  and  still  nigher 
day  after  day  to  that  important  crisis  which  must  in- 
troduce us  into  a  new  system  of  things,  it  ought  cer- 
tainly be  our  principal  concern  to  become  qualified 
for  our  expected  dignity. 

"  What  is  it,  that  affectionate  parents  require  of 
their  children,  for  all  their  care,  anxiety,  and  toil  on 
their  account?  Only  that  they  would  be  wise  and 
virtuous,  benevolent  and  kind. 

"Ever  keep  in  mind,  my  son,  that  your  parents 
are  your  disinterested  friends,  and  that  if,  at  any  time, 
their  advice  militates  with  your  own  opinion  or  the 
advice  of  others,  you  ought  always  to  be  diffident  of 
your  own  judgment;  because  you  may  rest  assured, 
that  their  opinion  is  founded  on  experience  and  long 
observation,  and  that  they  would  not  direct  you  but  to 
promote  your  happiness..  Be  thankful  to  a  kind 
Providence,  who  has  hitherto  preserved  the  lives  of 
your  parents,  the  natural  guardians  of  your  youthful 
years.  With  gratitude  I  look  up  to  Heaven,  bless- 
ing the  hand  which  continued  to  me  my  dear  and 
honored  parents  until  I  was  settled  in  life  ;  and,  though 
now  I  regret  the  loss  of  them,  and  daily  feel  the  want 
of  their  advice  and  assistance,  I  cannot  suffer  as  I 
should  have  done,  if  I  had  been  early  deprived  of 
them. 

"  You  will  doubtless  have  heard  of  the  death  of 
your  worthy  grandpapa  before  this  reaches  you.  He 
left  you  a  legacy  more  valuable  than  gold  or  silver; 
he  left  you  his  blessing  and  his  prayers  that  you  might 
return  to  your  country  and  friends,  improved  in  know- 
ledge and  matured  in  virtue ;  that  you  might  become 
a  useful  citizen,  a  guardian  of  the  laws,  liberty,  and 
religion  of  your  country,  as  your  father  (he  was  pleas- 
ed to  say)  had  already  been.  Lay  this  bequest  up 
in  your  memory,  and  practise  upon  it;  believe  me, 
you  will  find  it  a  treasure  that  neither  moth  nor  rust 
can  devour. 

"  I  received  letters  from  your  father  last  evening, 
dated  in  Paris  the  10th  of  September,  informing  me 
of  the  necessity  of  his  continuance  abroad  this  win- 


ter. The  season  is  so  far  advanced  that  I  readily 
sacrifice  the  desire  of  seeing  him  to  his  safety ;  a  voy- 
age upon  this  coast  at  this  season  is  fraught  with  dan- 
gers. He  has  made  me  a  request,  that  I  ilare  not 
comply  with  at  present.  No  husband,  no  son,  to 
accompany  me  upon  the  boisterous  ocean,  to  animate 
my  courage  and  dispel  my  fears,  I  dare  not  engage 
with  so  formidable  a  combatant.  If  I  sliould  find  your 
father  fixed  in  the  spring,  and  determined  to  continue 
abroad  a  year  or  two  longer,  the  earnest  desire  I  have 
to  meet  him  and  my  dear  son  might  overcome  the  re- 
luctance I  feel  at  the  idea  of  engaging  in  a  new  scene, 
and  the  love  I  have  for  domestic  attachments  and  the 
still  calm  of  life.  But  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
me  to  enjoy  all  my  friends  together  in  my  own  na- 
tive land ;  from  those  who  have  visited  foreign  climes 
I  could  listen  with  pleasure  to  the.  narrative  of  their 
adventures,  and  derive  satisfaction  from  the  learned 
detail,  content,  myself,  that 

'  The  little  learning  I  have  gaineil. 

Is  all  from  simple  nature  drained.'  a 

"  I  have  a  desire  that  you  might  finish  your  edu- 
cation at  our  University,  and  I  see  no  chance  for  it 
unless  you  return  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Your 
cousin,  Mr.  Cranch,  expects  to  enter  next  July.  He 
Avould  be  happy  to  have  you  his  associate.  I  hope 
your  father  will  indulge  you  with  a  visit  to  England 
this  winter.  It  is  a  country  I  should  be  fond  of  your 
seeing.  Christianity,  which  teaches  us  to  forgive 
our  enemies,  prevents  me  from  enjoining  upon  you  a 
similar  vow  to  that  which  Hainilcar  obtained  from 
his  son  Hannibal,  but  I  know  not  how  to  think  of 
loving  those  haughty  islanders." 

.\  FRENCH  LADY. 

"  As  to  the  people  here,  they  are  more  given  to 
hospitality  than  in  England,  it  is  said.  I  have  been 
in  company  with  but  one  French  lady  since  I  arrived  ; 
for  strangers  here  make  the  first  visit,  and  nobody 
will  know  you  until  you  have  waited  upon  them  in 
form 

"This  lady  I  dined  with  at  Dr.  Franklin's.  She 
entered  the  room  with  a  careless,  jaunty  air;  upon 
seeing  ladies  who  were  strangers  to  her,  she  bawled 
out,  'Ah!  raon  Dieu,  where  is  Franklin  ?  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  there  were  ladies  here  ? '  You  must 
suppose  her  speaking  all  this  in  French.  '  How  I 
look  !'  said  she,  taking  hold  of  a  chemise  made  of  tif- 
fany, which  she  had  on  over  a  blue  lustring,  and 
which  looked  as  much  upon  the  decay  as  her  beauty, 
for  she  was  once  a  handsome  woman ;  her  hair  was 
frizzled;  over  it  she  had  a  small  straw  hat,  with  a 
dirty  gauze  half-handkerchief  round  it,  and  a  bit  of 
dirtier  gauze,  than  ever  my  maids  wore,  was  bowed 
on  behind.  She  had  a  black  gauze  scarf  thrown  over 
her  shoulders.  She  ran  out  of  the  room  ;  when  she 
returtied,  the  Doctor  entered  at  one  door,  she  at  the 
other;  upon  which  she  ran  forward  to  him,  caught 
him  by  the  hand,  '  Helas  !  Franklin;'  then  gave  him 
a  double  kiss,  one  upon  each  cheek,  and  another  up- 
on his  forehead.  When  we  went  into  the  room  to 
dine,  she  was  placed  between  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Ad- 
ams. She  carried  on  the  chief  of  the  conversation  at 
dinner,  frequently  locking  her  hand  into  the  Doctor's, 
and  sometimes  spreading  her  arms  upon  the  backs  nf 
both  the  gentlemen's  chairs,  then  throwing  her  arm 
carelessly  upon  the  Doctor's  neck. 
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"  I  should  have  been  greatly  astonished  at  this  con- 
duct, if  the  good  Doctor  had  not  told  me  that  in  this 
lady  I  should  see  a  genuine  Frenchwoman,  wholly 
free  from  afl'ectation  or  stiftness  of  behavior,  and  one 
of  the  best  women  in  the  world.  For  this  I  must 
take  the  Doctor's  word  ;  but  I  should  have  set  her 
down  for  a  very  bad  one,  although  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  a  widow.  I  own  I  was  highly  disgusted,  and 
never  wish  for  an  acquaintance  with  any  ladies  of  this 
cast.  After  dinner  she  threw  herself  upon  a  settee, 
where  she  showed  more  than  her  feet.  She  had  a 
litde  lap-dog,  who  was,  next  to  the  Doctor,  her  fa- 
vorite, and  whom  she  kissed.  This  is  one  of  the 
Doctor's  most  intimate  friends,  with  whom  he  dines 
once  every  week,  and  sh  ■  with  him.  She  is  rich,  and 
is  my  near  neighbor ;  but  I  have  not  yet  visited  her. 
Thus  you  see,  my  dear,  that  manners  differ  exceed- 
ingly in  different  countries.  I  hope,  however,  to  find 
amongst  the  French  ladies  manners  more  consistent 
with  my  ideas  of  decency,  or  I  shall  be  a  mere  re- 
cluse."— pp.  253-254. 

ANECDOTE  OF  MRS.  ADAMS. 

We  are  tempted  to  record  an  anecdote,  which,  be- 
sides being  related  on  good  authority,  has  a  verisimil- 
itude which  vouches  for  its  truth. 

It  was  natural,  that  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Adams'  extraordinary  intelligence,  and  the 
profound  interest  which  she  took  in  public  affairs, 
should  exaggerate  the  influence  exerted  by  her  over 
her  liusband's  mind.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Adams 
displeased  his  cabinet  by  sending  the  special  mission 
to  France,  an  anonymous  writer  in  one  of  the  Boston 
newspapers  accounted  for  the  error  by  saying  that 
"  the  old  lady  was  not  with  him."  The  piece  was 
written  by  a  distinguished  friend  of  Hamilton  and 
Pickering,  and  Mrs.  Adams  had  intelligence  respect- 
ing its  authorship.  It  so  chanced,  that  not  long  af- 
terward she  dined  with  the  President  at  the  table  of 
this  gentleman,  who  supposed  his  incognito  to  be 
preserved.  The  conversation  turned  upon  some 
more  recent  measure  of  the  President,  which  the  host 
and  Ills  friends  spoke  of  with  strong  commendation. 
At  the  first  pause  Mrs.  Adams  turned  to  him,  and 
with  a  look  of  nrch  good  nature  which  few  eyes  ever 
could  express  like  hers,  said,  "  The  old  lady  was  not 
with  him  then." 


IT  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  MAY. 

BT    PnOFESSOH    H.    W.    LONGFEHOTV. 

Thk  sun  is  bright,  the  air  is  clear, 
The  darting  swallows  soar  and  sing, 

And  from  the  stately  elms  I  hear 
The  blue-bird  prophecying  Spring. 

So  blue  yon  winding  river  flows. 
It  seems  an  outlet  from  the  sky, 

Where,  waiting  till  the  west  wind  blows, 
The  freighted  clouds  at  anchor  lie. 

All  things  are  new; — the  buds,  the  leaves, 
That  gid  the  elm-lree's  nodding  crest, 

And  even  the  nest  beneath  the  eaves ; — 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest. 


All  things  rejoice  in  youth  and  love, 
The  fulhiess  of  iheir  first  delight; 

And  learn  from  the  soft  heavens  above. 
The  melting  tenderness  of  night. 

Maiden!  that  readest  this  Simple  rhyme. 
Enjoy  thy  youth — it  will  not  stay  ; 

Enjoy  the  fragrance  of  thy  prime. 
For  oh !  it  is  not  always  May  ! 

Enjoy  the  Spring  of  love  and  youth. 
To  some  good  angel  leave  the  rest. 

For  time  will  teach  thee  soon  the  truth — 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest. 


POPULATION. 

The  annexed  statement  shows  the  population  of 
various  cities  and  villages,  according  to  the  census 
just  taken,  compared  with  the  population  of  1830. 


1840. 

1830. 

Increase. 

New  York, 

312,234 

202,589 

109,645 

Philadelphia, 

258,833 

188,797 

70,135 

Baltimore, 

101,378 

80,625 

31,753 

Boston, 

84,401 

61,392 

33,019 

Brooklyn, 

36,283 

12,903 

24,830 

Cincinnati, 

46,382 

24,831 

21,551 

St.  Louis, 

24,585 

5,852 

18,783 

Washington, 

22,777 

18,827 

3,950 

Pittsburg, 

21,296 

12,542 

8,754 

Dover, 

3,775 

3,416 

359 

Wilmington,  Del. 

8,367 

6,663 

1,704 

Middletown, 

7,210 

6,892 

313 

Bridgeport, 

4,570 

2,800 

1,770 

Norwich, 

7,239 

5,179 

2,060 

New  London, 

5,528 

4,356 

1,172 

New  Haven, 

14,390 

10,678 

3,712 

Hartford, 

12,793 

9,789 

3,004 

New  Orleans, 

102,191 

50,103 

52,088 

Savannah, 

11,214 

7,303 

3,911 

Newburyport, 

7,161 

6,388 

773 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

4,268 

2,700 

1,568 

Natchez, 

4,826 

3,790 

2,036 

Newport, 

8,331 

8,010 

311 

Buffalo. 

18,356 

6,32 1 

12,035 

Pordand, 

15,218 

12,601 

2,617 

Gardiner, 

5,044 

3,709 

1,335 

Canandaigua, 

5,653 

5,162 

491 

Troy, 

19,372 

11,405 

7,967 

Bath, 

5,000 

3,773 

1,227 

Dover,  N.  H. 

6,438 

5,449 

989 

Providence, 

22,042 

16,832 

5,210 
Decrease. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

7,884 

8,082 

198 

Charleston, 

29,253 

30,289 

1,036 

Good  News  for  the  Whale. — It  is  said  that  a 
new  material  has  been  discovered  in  England,  for 
burning  in  the  various  kinds  of  lamps.  It  is  called 
the  "  aetherial  oleine,"  and  can  be  purchased  at  two- 
thirds  ihe  price  of  the  finest  sperm  oil — and  will  Inirn 
twenty-four  hours  without  clogging  tlie  lamp,  or  re- 
quiring trimming. 
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THE  LOST  ONE. 

A  "  LivE-OAKER,"  employed  on  the  St.  John's 
liver,  in  East  Florida,  left  his  cabin,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  that  stream,  and  with  his  axe  on  his  shoul- 
der, proceeded  toward  the  swamp  in  which  he  had 
several  times  before  plied  his  trade  of  felling  and 
squaring  the  giant  trees  that  afford  the  most  valuable 
timber  for  naval  architecture  and  other  purposes. 

At  the  season  which  is  the  best  for  this  kind  of 
labour,  heavy  fogs  not  unfrequently  cover  the  coun- 
try, so  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  one  to  see  farther 
than  thirty  or  forty  yards  in  any  direction.  The 
woods,  too,  present  so  little  variety,  that  every 
tree  seems  the  mere  counterpart  of  every  other;  and 
the  grass,  when  it  has  not  been  burnt,  is  so  tall  that 
a  man  of  ordinary  stature  cannot  see  over  it,  whence 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  proceed  with  great  caution, 
lest  he  should  unwittingly  deviate  from  the  ill-defin- 
ed trail  which  he  follows  To  increase  the  difficul- 
ty, several  trails  often  meet,  m  which  ease,  unless 
the  explorer  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood, it  would  be  well  for  him  to  lie  down,  and 
wait  until  the  fog  should  disperse.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  best  woodsmen  are  not  unfrequently 
bewildered  for  a  while  ;  and  1  well  remember  that 
such  an  occurrence  happened  to  myself,  at  a  time 
when  I  had  imprudently  ventured  to  pursue  a  wound- 
ed quadruped,  which  led  me  some  distance  from  the 
track. 

The  live-oaker  had  been  jogging  onward  for  sev- 
eral hours,  and  became  aware  that  he  must  have 
travelled  considerably  more  than  the  distance  be- 
tween his  cabin  and  the  "  hunniiock"  which  he  de- 
sired to  reach.  To  his  alarm,  at  the  moment  when 
the  fog  dispersed,  he  saw  the  sun  at  its  meridian  height 
and  could  not  recognise  a  single  object  around  him. 

Young,  healthy,  and  active,  he  imagined  that  he 
had  walked  with  more  than  usual  speed,  and  had 
passed  the  place  to  which  he  was  bound.  He  ac- 
cordingly turned  his  back  upon  the  sun,  and  pursued 
a  difTerent  route,  guided  by  a  small  trail.  Time 
passed,  and  the  sun  headed  his  course  :  he  saw  it 
gradually  descend  in  the  west ;  but  all  around  him 
continued  as  if  envelopiul  with  mystery.  The  huge 
gray  trees  spread  their  giant  boughs  over  him,  the 
rank  grass  extended  on  all  sides,  not  a  living  being 
crossed  his  path,  all  was  silent  and  still,  and  the 
scene  was  like  a  dull  and  dreary  dreaEU  of  the  land 
of  oblivion.  He  wandcreil  like  a  forgotten  ghost 
that  had  passed  into  the  land  of  spirits,  without  yet 
meeting  one  of  his  kind  with  whom  to  hold  converse. 

The  condition  of  a  man  lost  in  the  woods,  is  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  tliat  can  be  imagined  by  a 
person  who  has  not  himself  been  hi  a  like  predica- 
ment. Every  object  he  sees,  he  at  first  thinks  he 
recognises,  and  while  his  whole  mind  is  bent  on 
searching  for  more  that  may  gradually  lead  to  his 
extrication,  he  goes  on  committing  greater  errours 
the  farther  he  proceeds.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  live-oaker.  The  sun  was  now  setting  with  a 
fiery  aspect,  and  by  degrees  it  sunk  in  its  full  cir- 
cular form,  as  if  giving  warning  of  a  sultry  morrow. 
Myriads  of  insects,  delighted  at  its  departure,  now 
filled  the  air  on  buzzing  wings.  Each  piping  frog 
arose  from  the  niuddv  pool  in  wliich  it  had  concealed 
itself;  the  squirrel  retired  to  its  hole,  the  cii(W  to  its 
roost,  and,  far  above,  the  harsh  croaking  voice  of 
the  heron  announced   that,   full  of   anxiety,  it  was 


wending  its  way  to  the  miry  interiour  of  some  dis- 
tant swamp.  Now  the  woods  began  to  resound  to 
the  shrill  cries  of  the  owl  ;  and  the  breeze,  as  it 
swept  among  the  columnar  steins  of  the  forest-trees, 
came  laden  with  heavy  and  chilling  dews.  Alas, 
no  moon  with  her  silvery  light  shone  on  the  dreary 
scene,  and  the  Lost  One,  wearied  and  vexed,  laid 
himself  down  on  the  damp  ground.  Prayer  is  al- 
waj's  consolatory  to  man  in  every  difficulty  or  dan- 
ger, and  the  woodsman  fervently  prayed  to  his  Ma- 
ker, wished  his  family  a  happier  night  than  it  was 
his  lot  to  experience,  and  with  a  feverish  anxiety 
waited  the  return  of  .day. 

You  may  imagine  the  length  of  that  cold,  dull, 
moonless  night.  With  the  dawn  of  day  came  the 
usual  fogs  of  those  latitudes.  The  poor  man  started 
on  his  feet,  and  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  pursued 
a  course  which  he  thought  might  lead  him  to 
some  familiar  object,  although,  indeed,  he  scarcely 
knew  what  he  was  doing.  No  longer  had  he  the 
trace  of  a  track  to  guide  him,  and  yet,  as  the  sun 
rose,  he  calculated  the  many  hours  of  daylight  he 
had  before  him,  and  the  farther  he  went  continued 
to  walk  the  faster.  But  vain  were  all  his  hopes  : 
that  day  was  spent  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  regain 
the  path  that  led  to  his  home,  and  when  night  again 
approached,  the  terrour  that  had  been  gradually 
spreading  over  his  mind,  together  with  the  nervous 
debility  induced  by  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  hunger, 
rendered  him  almost  frantick.  He  told  me  that  at 
this  moment  he  beat  his  breast,  tore  his  hair,  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  piety  with  which  his  parents 
had  in  early  life  iinbued  his  mind,  and  which  had 
become  habitual,  would  have  cursed  his  existence. 
Famished  as  he  now  was,  he  laid  himself  on  the 
ground,  and  fed  on  the  weeds  and  grass  that  grew 
around  him.  That  night  was  spent  in  the  greatest 
agony  and  terrour.  "I  knew  my  situation,"  he  said 
to  ine.  "1  was  fully  aware  that  imless  .Almighty 
God  came  to  my  assistance,  1  must  perish  in  those 
uninhabited  woods.  I  knew  that  I  had  walked  more 
than  fiftv  miles,  although  1  had  not  met  with  a  brook 
from  which  1  could  quench  my  thirst,  or  even  allay 
the  burning  heat  of  my  parched  lips  and  blood-shot 
eyes.  I  knew  that  if  I  should  not  meet  with  some 
stream  1  must  die,  for  my  axe  was  my  only  weapon, 
and  although  deer  and  bears  now  and  then  started 
within  a  few  yards  or  even  feet  of  me,  not  one  of 
them  could  I  kill  ;  and  although  1  was  in  the  midst 
of  abundance,  not  a  mouthful  did  1  expect  to  procure, 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  my  empty  stomach.  Sir, 
may  God  preserve  you  from  ever  feeling  as  I  did 
the  whole  of  that  day  !" 

For  several  days  after,  no  one  can  imagine  the 
conditjon  in  which  he  was,  for  when  he  rela- 
ted to  me  this  painful  adventure,  he  assured  me 
that  he  had  lost  all  recollection  of  what  had  happen- 
ed. "  God,"  he  continued,  "  must  have  taken  pity 
on  me  one  day,  for.  as  I  ran  wildly  through  those 
dreadful  pine-barrens,  I  met  with  a  tortoise.  I  gazed 
upon  it  with  amazement  and  delight,  and,  although  I 
knew  that  were  I  to  follow  it  undisturbed,  it  would 
lead  me  to  some  water,  my  hunger  and  thirst  would 
not  allow  me  to  refrain  from  satisfying  both,  by  eat- 
ing its  Hesh,  and  drinkiuir  its  blooil.  With  one 
stroke  of  mv  axe  the  beast  wns  cut  in  two,  and  in  a 
few  mciments  I  despatched  all  but  the  shell.  Oh, 
sir,  how  much  I  thanked  God,  whose  kindness  had 
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put  the  tortoise  in  my  way  !  I  felt  greatly  renewed. 
I  sat  down  at  ihe  foot  of  a  pine,  gazed  on  the  heav- 
ens, thought  of  mv  poor  wife  and  children,  and  again, 
and  again  thanked  my  God  for  my  life,  for  now  I 
felt  less  distracted  in  mind,  and  more  assured  that 
before  long  I  must  recover  my  way,  and  get  back  to 
my  home." 

The  Lost  One  remained  and  passed  the  night,  at 
the  foot  of  the  same  tree  under  which  his  repast 
had  been  made.  Refreshed  by  a  sound  sleep,  he 
started  at  dawn  to  resume  his  weary  march.  The 
sun  rose  bright,  and  he  followed  the  direction  of  the 
shadows.  Still  the  dreariness  of  the  woods  was 
the  same,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  in 
despair,  when  he  observed  a  rackoon  lying  squatted 
in  the  grass.  Raising  his  axe,  he  drove  it  with  such 
violence  through  the  helpless  animal,  that  it  expired 
•without  a  struggle.  What  he  had  done  with  the 
turtle,  he  now  did  with  the  rackoon,  the  greater  part 
of  which  he  actually  devoured  at  one  meal.  With 
more  comfortable  feelings,  he  then  resumed  his  wan- 
derings— his  journey  I  cannot  say — for  although  in 
the  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and  in  broad  day- 
light, he  was  worse  off  than  a  lame  man  groping  his 
way  in  the  dark  out  of  a  dungeon,  of  which  he 
knew  not  where  the  door  stood. 

Days,  one  after  another,  passed — nay,  weeks  in 
succession.  He  fed  now  on  cabbage-trees,  then  on 
frogs  and  snakes.  All  that  fell  in  his  way  was  wel- 
come and  savoury.  Yet  he  became  daily  more 
emaciated,  until  at  length  he  could  scarcely  crawl. 
Forty  days  had  elapsed,  by  his  own  reckoning,  when 
J  e  at  last  reached  the  banks  of  the  river.  His  clothes 
in  tatters,  his  once  bright  axe  dimmed  with  rust,  his 
face  begrimmed  with  beard,  his  hair  matted,  and  his 
feeble  frame  little  better  than  a  skeleton  covered 
with  parchment,  there  he  laid  himself  down  to  die. 
Amid  the  perturbed  dreams  of  his  fevered  fancy,  he 
thought  he  heard  ihe  noise  of  oars  far  away  on  the 
silent  river.  He  listened,  but  the  sounds  died  away 
on  his  ear.  It  was  indeed  a  dream,  the  last  glimmer 
of  expiring  hope,  and  now  the  light  of  life  was  about 
to  be  quenched  for  ever.  But  again,  the  sound  of 
oars  awoke  him  from  his  lethargy.  He  listened  so 
eagerly,  that  the  hum  of  a  fly  could  not  have  escaped 
his  ear.  They  were  indeed  the  measured  beats  of 
oars,  and  now,  joy  to  the  forlorn  soul !  the  sound  of 
human  voices  thrilled  to  his  heart,  and  awoke  the 
tumultuous  pulses  of  returning  hope.  On  his  knees 
did  the  eye  of  God  see  that  poor  man  by  the  broad 
still  stream  that  glittered  in  the  sunbeams,  and  hu- 
man eyes  soon  saw  him  too,  for  round  that  headland 
covered  with  tangled  brushwood  boldly  advances 
the  little  boat,  propelled  by  its  lusty  rowers.  The 
Lost  One  raises  his  feeble  voice  on  high  ; — it  was 
a  loud  shrill  scream  of  joy  and  fear.  The  rowers 
pause,  and  look  around.  Another,  but  feebler  scream, 
and  they  observe  him.  It  comes — his  heart  flutters, 
his  sight  is  dimmed,  his  brain  reels,  he  gasps  for 
breath.  It  comes— it  has  run  upon  the  beach,  and 
the  Lost  One  is  found. 

This  is  no  tale  of  fiction,  but  the  relation  of  an 
actual  occurrence,  which  might  he  embellished,  no 
doubt,  but  which  is  better  in  the  plain  garb  of  truth. 
The  notes  by  which  I  recorded  it  were  written 
in  the  cabin  of  the  once  lost  live-oaker,  about  four 
years  after  the  painful  incident  occurred.  His  amiable 
wife,  and  loving  children,  were  present  at  the  recital. 


and  never  shall  I  forget  the  tears  that  flowed  from 
them  as  they  listened  to  it,  albeit  it  had  long  been 
more  familiar  to  them  than  a  tale  thrice  told.  Sin- 
cerely do  I  wish,  good  reader,  that  neither  you  nor 
I  may  ever  elicit  such  sympathy,  by  having  under- 
gone such  sufferings,  although  no  doubt  such  sympa- 
thy would  be  a  rich  recompense  for  them. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say,  that  the  distance 
between  the  cabin  and  the  live-oak  hummock  to 
which  the  woodsman  was  bound,  scarcely  exceeded 
eight  miles,  while  the  part  of  the  river  at  which  he 
was  found,  was  thirty-eight  miles  from  his  house. 
Calculating  his  daily  wanderings  at  ten  miles,  we 
may  believe  that  they  amounted  in  all  to  four  hun- 
dred miles.  He  must,  therefore,  have  rambled  in  a 
circuitous  direction,  which  people  generally  do  in 
such  circumstances.  Nothing  but  the  great  strength 
of  his  constitution,  and  the  merciful  aid  of  his  Maker, 
could  have  supported  him  for  so  long  a  time. 

-iudubon. 


Fox-coloured  Sparrow. — Dr.  Wilson,  who  was  al- 
most in  the  daily  habit  of  visiting  my  friend  Bach- 
man,  with  whom  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  reside 
while  at  Charleston,  was  fond  of  talking  about  birds, 
many  of  which  he  knew  more  accurately  than  ordi- 
nary ornithologists  are  wont  to  do.  "  My  dear  Mr. 
Audubon,"  he  said,  "  I  have  several  beautiful  fox- 
coloured  sparrows  in  my  aviary,  but  of  late  some  of 
them  have  been  killed,  and  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  by  what  other  birds  the  murders  can  have  been 
committed."  1  laid  the  charge  first  on  the  blucjays  ; 
but  he  replied  that  even  tliey  appeared  as  if  greatly 
molested  by  some  other  species.  A  day  elapsed, 
the  doctor  returned,  and  astonished  me  not  a  little, 
by  informing  me  that  the  culprit  was  a  mockingbird. 
I  went  to  his  house  on  the  eighth  of  December; 
and,  while  standing  on  the  piazza,  we  both  saw  the 
mockingbird  alight  on  one  of  the  fox-coloured  spar- 
rows, in  the  manner  of  a  small  hawk,  and  peck  at 
the  poor  bird  with  such  force,  as  to  convince  us  that 
its  death  must  soon  ensue.  The  muscular  powers 
of  the  finch,  however,  appeared  almost  too  much 
for  the  master-songster  of  our  woods  ;  it  desisted 
for  a  moment,  out  of  breath,  and  we  could  observe 
its  pantings  ;  but  it  did  not  fail  to  resume  its  hither- 
to unknown  character  of  tyrant.  A  servant  was 
despatched  to  the  rescue,  and  peace  was  restored  ; 
but  the  finch  was  almost  reduced  to  its  last  gasp, 
and  shortly  after  expired.  This  very  mockingbird 
we  strongly  suspected  of  being  the  individual  that 
had  killed  a  bluejay  of  exceedingly  meek  disposi- 
tion, a  few  weeks  before.  It  was  ultimately  removed 
into  a  lonely  cage,  where  it  is  yet  passing  its  days, 
perhaps  in  unavailing  penitence.  Audubon. 


TICONDEROGA. 
This  old  fort,  which  was  once  the  scene  of  many 
a  murderous  conflict  between  the  French  and  En- 
glish, and  afterwards  between  the  English  and 
American  colonists,  now  scarcely  retains  a  vestige 
of  its  former  .self.  Some  fragments  of  the  old 
walls  and  jiarnpets  are  still  remaining,  but  they  by 
no  means  indicate  the  former  nature  and  extent 
of  the  fortifications.     The  place  is  well  adapted 
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to  natural  defence,  being  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  water,  and  on  the  fourth  by  what  was  form- 
erly a  natural  and  almost  impassable  morass.  It 
is  situated  on  the  narrows  of  Lake  Champlain, 
which  is  here  less  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  near 
the  confluence  of  the  stream  which  empties  from 
Lake  George,  (now  called  Lake  Horicon,  and  first 
named  by  Champlain,  the  first  French  discoverer. 
Lake  St.  Sacrament.)  The  first  fort  was  erected 
by  the  French  as  early  as  1675,  in  order  to  com- 
mand the  passage  to  Lake  George,  and  although 
for  half  a  century  thereafter  it  remained  in  the 
midst  of  a  wilderness,  it  was  nevertheless  the 
most  important  post  on  the  frontier.  In  the  year 
1757,  the  British  General  Abercombie,  with  about 
seventeen  thousand  British  and  provincial  troops, 
made  the  first  desperate  attempt  to  wrest  this  im- 
portant fortress  from  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Abercombie  embarked  all  his  troops  on  Lake 
George  on  board  nine  hundred  batteaux  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  boats,  and  the  next  day 
they  landed  without  molestation  at  the  northerly 
end  of  the  Lake.  The  English  troops  were  im- 
mediately formed  in  three  columns  and  advanced 
toward  the  fort,  which  was  several  miles  distant. 
An  advanced  battalion  of  French  lay  encamped 
behind  a  breastwork  of  logs — which  was  set  on 
fire  and  abandoned  with  precipitation.  The  route 
of  the  English  forces  lay  through  a  thick  wood, 
in  which  they  soon  became  entangled,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  a  division  of  the  provincial  forces 
under  General  Putnam,  who  were  acquainted  with 
this  mode  of  warfare,  the  whole  English  army 
must  have  been  defeated,  as  General  Braddock 
was  a  short  time  previous,  by  the  French  and 
Indians  in  the  midst  of  the  woods.  The  gallant 
Lord  Howe,  a  meritorious  English  officer,  fell  in 
this  skirmish  by  the  side  of  General  Putnam. 

The  next  day  Abercombie  advanced  toward 
the  fort,  which  was  defended  by  about  six  thou- 
sand French  and  Indians.  It  was  secured  by  a 
breastwork  eight  feet  high,  lined  with  artillery, 
and  an  abattis  in  front  composed  of  trees  branch- 
ing outward — the  branches  so  interwoven  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  force  a  passage  by  any 
ordinary  means  of  attack.  The  British  troops 
advanced  in  regular  order  to  this  abattis,  through 
which  they  attempted  to  cut  their  way  with  their 
swords — exposed  all  the  while  to  a  direct  and 
murderous  fire  from  the  breastwork,  while  the 
enemy  were  completely  shielded  by  the  strength 
of  the  fortifications.  After  continuing  the  attack 
for  four  hours.  General  Abercombie  was  obliged 
to  draw  off  his  troops,  with  the  loss  of  eighteen 
hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  two  thousand 
five  hundred  stands  of  arms  which  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands. 

The  next  attempt  of  the  English  to  capture  this 
fort  was  more  successful.  It  was  made  in  the 
latter  part  of  July,  1759,  by  General  Amherst, 
at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men.  At  first  the 
enemy  appeared  resolute,  and  determined  to  de- 
fend the  works  to  the  last  extremity  ;  but  not 
being  in  a  condition  to  withstand  a  regular  siege, 
they  dismantled  a  part  of  the  fortress  and  retreat- 
ed to  the  fort  at  Crown  Point,  farther  down  the 
Lake,  during  the  night.  This  was  soon  after  the 
capture  of  Quebec  by  the  British  army  under  Gen- 


eral Wolfe ;  and  as  the  conquest  of  Canada  was 
soon  completed,  the  English  held  undisturbed 
possession  of  this  fort  until  it  was  captured  by  a 
small  body  of  Americans,  under  Ethan  Allen  and 
Benedict  Arnold,  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  American  revolution  in  1775.  It  fell  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  under  General  Bur- 
goyne  in  1777,  who  retained  possession  of  it  till 
the  close  of  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  his 
surrender  ;  since  which  time  it  has  been  a  post 
of  no  importance.  One  can  hardly  now  realize, 
in  traversing  its  cultivated  fields,  that  it  was  once 
the  scene  of  havoc  and  blood.  Boston  Times. 


FRANKLIN'S  ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  TRADESMEN. 

Remember  that  money  is  of  a  prolific  or  multi- 
plying nature.  Money  can  produce  money,  and 
its  offspring  can  produce  more,  and  so  on.  Five 
shillings  turned  is  six — turned  again,  it  is  seven 
and  threepence  ;  and  so  on,  till  it  becomes  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  more  there  is  of  it,  the  more 
it  produces  every  turning,  so  that  the  profits  rise 
quicker  and  quicker.  He  that  throws  away  a 
crown,  destroys  all  that  it  might  have  produced, 
even  scores  of  pounds. 

Remember  that  six  pounds  a  year  is  but  a  groat  a 
day.  For  this  little  sum,  (which  may  be  daily 
wasted,  either  in  time  or  expense,  unperceived,) 
a  man  of  credit  may,  on  his  own  security,  have 
the  constant  possession  and  use  of  a  hundred 
pounds.  So  much  in  stock,  briskly  turned  by  an 
industrious  man,  produces  great  advantage. 

The  most  trifling  actions  that  affect  a  man's  cred- 
it are  to  be  regarded.  The  sound  of  the  hammer 
at  five  in  the  morning,  or  at  nine  at  night,  heard 
by  a  creditor,  makes  him  easy  six  months  longer; 
but  if  he  sees  you  at  a  billiard  table,  or  hears  your 
voice  at  a  tavern,  when  you  should  be  at  work, 
he  sends  for  his  money  the  next  day,  and  demands 
it  before  it  is  convenient  for  you  to  pay  him. 

Beware  of  thinking  all  your  own  that  you  pos- 
sess,and  of  living  accordingly.  This  is  a  mistake 
that  many  people  who  have  credit  fall  into.  To 
prevent  this,  keep  an  exact  account  for  some  rime, 
both  of  your  expenses  and  your  income.  If  you 
take  the  pains,  at  first  to  enumerate  particulars, 
it  will  have  this  good  effect — you  will  discover 
how  wonderfully  small  trifling  expenses  mount  up 
to  large  sums,  and  will  discern  what  might  have 
been  and  may  for  the  future  be  saved,  withou 
occasioning  any  great  inconvenience. 

In  short,  the  way  to  wealth,  if  you  desire  it,  is 
as  plain  as  the  way  to  market.  It  depends  chief- 
ly on  two  things,  industry  und  frugality  ;  that  is, 
waste  neither  time  nor  money,  but  make  the  best 
use  of  both.  Without  industry  and  frugality 
nothing  will  do,  and  with  them  every  thing.  He 
that  gets  all  he  can  honestly,  and  saves  all  he 
gets,  necessary  expenses  excepted,  will  certainly 
become  rich — if  that  Being  who  governs  the 
world,  to  whom  all  should  look  for  a  blessing  on 
their  honest  endeavors,  does  not,  in  his  wise 
providence,  otherwise  determine. 
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THE  LAST  ARROW. 

BY    C.    F.    HOFFMAN. 

"And  who  be  ye  who  rashly  dare, 
To  chase  in  woods  Die  forest  child  1 
*  To  hunt  the  panther  to  his  lair — 

The  Indian  in  his  native  wild  <."—Old  ballad. 

The  American  reader,  if  at  all  curious  about  the 
early  history  of  his  country,  has  probably  heard  of 
that  famous  expedition,  undertaken  by  the  vicege- 
rent of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  governour-general 
of  New  France,  against  the  confederated  Five 
Nations  of  New  York  ;  an  expedition  which,  though 
it  carried  witli  it  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
European  warfare  into  their  wild-wood  haunts,  was 
attended  with  no  adequate  results,  and  had  but  a 
momentary  effect  in  quelling  the  spirit  of  the  tame- 
less Irotjuois. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1696,  that  the  com- 
mander-iii-cliief,  the  veteran  Count  de  Fronlenac, 
marshalled  the  forces  at  La  Chine,  with  which  he 
intended  to  crush  for  ever  the  powers  of  the  Aganu- 
schion  confederacy.  His  regulars  were  divided  into 
four  batlalions  of  two  hundred  men  each,  command- 
ed respectively  by  three  veteran  leaders,  and  the 
young  Chevalier  de  Grais.  He  formed  also  four 
battalions  of  Canadian  volunteers,  efficiently  oihcer- 
ed,  and  organized  as  regular  troops.  The  Indian 
allies  were  divided  into  three  bands,  each  of  which 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  a  nobleman  of 
rank,  who  had  gained  distinction  in  the  European 
warfare  of  France.  One  was  composed  of  the 
Sault  and  St.  Louis  bands,  and  of  friendly  Abena- 
quis  ;  another  consisted  of  the  Hurons  of  Lorette 
and  the  mountaineers  of  the  north  ;  the  third  band 
was  .smaller,  and  composed  indiscriminately  of  war- 
riours  of  difl'erent  tribes,  whom  a  spirit  of  adventure 
led  to  embark  upon  the  expedition.  They  were 
chiefly  Ollawas,  Saukies,  and  Algonquins,  and  these 
the  Baion  de  Bekancourt  charged  himself  to  conduct. 
This  formidable  armament  was  amply  provisioned, 
and  provided  with  all  the  munitions  of  war.  Be- 
sides pikes,  arquebusses,  and  other  small-arms  then 
in  use,  they  were  furnished  with  grenades,  a  mor- 
tar to  throw  them,  and  a  couple  of  field-pieces  ; 
which,  with  the  tents  and  other  camp  equipage,  were 
transported  in  large  batteaux  built  for  the  purpose. 
Nor  was  the  energy  of  their  movements  unworthy 
of  this  brilliant  preparation.  Ascending  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  coasting  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario, 
they  entered  the  Oswego  river,  cut  a  military  road 
around  the  falls,  and  carrying  their  transports  over 
the  portage,  launched  them  anew,  and  finally  de- 
bouched with  their  whole  flotilla  upon  the  waters  of 
Onondaga  lake. 

It  must  have  been  a  gallant  sight  to  behold  the 
warlike  pageant  floating  beneath  the  primitive  forest 
which  then  crowned  the  hills  around  that  lovely 
water.  To  see  the  veterans  who  had  served  under 
Turenne,  Vauban  and  the  great  Conde,  marshalled 
with  pike  and  cuiras  beside  the  half-naked  Huron 
and  Abenaquis  ;  while  young  cavaliers,  in  the  less 
warlike  garb  of  the  court  of  the  magnificent  Louis, 
moved  with  plume  and  mantle  amid  the  dusky  fi!e.s 
of  wampum-decked  Ottawas  and  Algonquins.  Ban- 
ners were  there  which  had  flown  at  Steenkirk  and 
Landen  ;  or  rustled  above  the  troopers  that  Luxem- 
burgh's  trumpets  had  guided  to  glory  when  Prince 
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Waldeck's  battalions  were  borne  down  beneath  his 
furious  charge.  Nor  was  the  enemy  that  this  gal- 
lant host  were  seeking  unwortbv  of  those  whose 
swords  had  been  tried  in  some  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted fields  of  Europe.  "  The  Romans  of  America," 
as  the  Five  Nations  have  been  called  by  more  than 
one  writer,  had  proved  themselves  soldiers,  not  only 
by  carrying  their  arms  among  the  native  tribes  a 
thousand  miles  awa)',  and  striking  their  enemies 
alike  upon  the  lakes  of  Maine,  the  mountains  of 
Carolina,  and  the  prairies  of  the  Missouri ;  but  they 
had  already  bearded  one  European  army  beneath 
the  walls  of  Quebec,  and  shut  up  another  for  weeks 
within  the  defences  of  Montreal,  with  the  same 
courage  that,  a  half  a  century  later,  vanquished  the 
battalions  of  Dieskau  upon  the  banks  of  Lake  George. 

Our  business,  however,  is  not  with  the  main 
movements  of  this  army,  which,  we  have  already 
mentioned,  were  wholly  unimportant  in  their  results. 
The  aged  Chevalier  de  Frontenac,  was  said  to  have 
other  objects  in  view  besides  the  political  motives 
for  the  expedition,  which  he  set  forth  to  his  master 
the  Grand  Monarque. 

Many  years  previous,  when  the  Five  Nations  had 
invested  the  capital  of  New  France  and  threatened 
the  extermination  of  that  thriving  colony,  a  beautiful 
half-bldod  girl,  whose  education  had  been  commen- 
ced under  the  immediate  auspicies  of  the  governour- 
general,  and  in  whom,  indeed,  M.  De  Frontenac 
was  said  to  have  a  parental  interest,  was  carried  off, 
with  other  prisoners,  by  the  retiring  foe.  Every 
effort  had  been  made  in  vain  during  the  occasional 
cessations  of  hostilities  between  the  French  and  the 
Iroquois,  to  recover  this  child  ;  and  though,  in  the 
years  that  intervened,  some  wandering  Jesuit  from 
tiine  to  time  averred  that  he  had  seen  the  Christian 
captive  living  as  the  contented  wife  of  a  young  Mo- 
hawk warriour,  vet  the  old  nobleman  seems  never 
to  have  despaired  of  reclaiming  his  "  nut-brown 
daughter."  Indeed,  the  chevalier  must  have  been 
impelled  by  some  such  hope  when,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  and  so  feeble  that  he  was  half  the  time  car- 
ried in  a  litter,  he  ventured  to  encounter  the  perils 
of  an  American  wilderness,  and  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  heterogeneous  bands  which  now  invaded 
the  country  of  the  Five  Nations  under  his  conduct. 

Among  the  half-breed  spies,  border  scouts,  and 
mongrel  adventurers  that  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
invading  army,  was  a  renegade  Fleming,  of  the  name 
of  Hanyost.  This  man,  in  early  youth,  had  been 
made  a  sergeant-iuajor,  when  he  deserted  to  the 
French  ranks  in  Flanders.  He  had  subsequently 
taken  u|)  a  military  grant  in  Canada,  sold  it  after 
emigrating,  and  then,  making  his  way  down  to  the 
Dutch  settlements  on  the  Hudson,  had  become  domi- 
ciliated, as  it  were,  among  their  allies,  the  Mohawks, 
and  adopted  the  life  of  a  hunter.  Hanyost,  hearing 
that  his  old  friends,  the  French,  were  making  such 
a  formidable  descent,  did  not  now  hesitate  to  desert 
his  more  recent  acquaintances  ;  but  offered  his  ser- 
vices as  a  guide  to  Count  de  Frontenac  the  moment 
he  entered  the  hostile  country.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, mere  cupidity  or  the  habitual  love  of  treachery 
which  actuated  the  base  Fleming  in  this  instance. 
Hanvost,  in  a  difficulty  with  an  Indian  trapper, 
which  had  been  referred  for  arbitrament  to  the  young 
.Mohawk  chief  Kiodego,  (a  settler  of  disputes,) 
whose  cool  courage  and  firmness  fully  entitled  him 
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to  so  distinguished  a  name.conceived  himself  aggriev- 
ed by  the  award  which  had  been  given  against  him. 
Tlie  scorn  with  wliich  the  arbitrator  met  his  charge 
of  unfairness,  stung  him  to  the  soul,  and  fearmg  the 
arm  of  the  powerful  savage,  he  had  nursed  the  re- 
venge in  secret,  whose  accomplishment  seemed  now 
at  hand,  Kiodago,  ignorant  of  the  hostile  force 
which  had  entered  his  country,  was  ofl"  with  his 
band  at  a  fishing  station,  or  summer-camp,  among 
the  wild  hills  about  Konnedieyu  ;*  and,  when  Han- 
yost  informed  the  commander  of  the  French  forces 
that  by  surprising  this  party,  his  long-lost  daughter, 
the  wife  of  Kiodago,  might  be  once  more  given  to 
his  arms  ;  a  small,  but  efficient  force  was  instantly 
detached  from  the  main  body  of  the  army  to  strike 
the  blow.  A  dozen  musketeers,  with  twenty-five 
pikemen,  led  severally  by  the  Baron  de  Bekancourt 
and  the  Chevalier  de  Grais,  the  former  having  the 
chief  command  of  the  expedition,  were  sent  upon 
this  duty,  with  Hanyost  to  guide  them  to  the  village 
of  Kiodago.  Many  hours  were  consumed  upon  the 
march,  as  the  soldiers  were  not  yet  habituated  to  the 
wilderness  ;  but  just  before  dawn  on  the  second  day, 
the  party  found  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Indian  village. 

The  place  was  wrapped  in  repose,  and  the  two 
cavaliers  trusted  that  the  surprise  would  be  so  com- 
plete, that  their  commandant's  daughter  must  cer- 
tainly be  taken.  The  baron,  after  a  careful  examin- 
ation of  the  hilly  passes,  determined  to  head  the 
onslaught,  while  his  companion  in  arms,  with  Han- 
yost, to  mark  out  his  prey,  should  pounce  upon  the 
chieftain's  wife.  This  being  arranged,  their  follow- 
ers were  warned  not  to  injure  the  female  captives 
while  cutting  their  defenders  to  pieces,  and  then  a 
moment  being  allowed  for  each  man  to  take  a  last 
look  at  the  condition  of  his  arms,  they  were  led  to 
the  attack. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  fated  village  secure  in  their 
isolated  situation,  aloof  from  the  w  ar-parties  of  that 
■wild  district,  had  neglected  all  precaution  against 
surprise,  and  were  buried  in  sleep  when  the  whiz- 
zing of  a  grenade,  that  terrible,  but  now  superseded 
engine  of  destruction,  roused  them  from  their  slum- 
bers. The  missile,  to  which  a  direction  had  been 
given  that  carried  it  in  a  direct  line  through  the 
main  row  of  wigwams  which  formed  the  little  street, 
went  crashing  among  their  frail  frames  of  basket- 
work,  and  kindled  the  dry  mats  stretched  over  them 
into  instant  flames.  And  then,  as  the  startled  war- 
riours  leaped  all  naked  and  unarmed  from  their  bla- 
zing lodges,  the  French  pikemen,  wailing  only  for  a 
volley  from  the  musketeers,  followed  it  up  with  a 
charge  still  more  fatal.  The  wretched  savages 
were  slaughtered  like  sheep  in  the  shambles.  Some 
overwhelmed  with  dismay  sank  unresisting  upon  the 
ground,  and  covering  up  their  heads  after  the  Indian 
fashion  when  resigned  to  death,  awaited  the  fatal 
stroke  without  a  nmrmur ;  others,  seized  with  a  less 
benumbing  panick,  sought  safety  in  (light,  and  rush- 
ed upon  the  pikes  that  lined  the  forest's  paths  around 
them.  Many  there  were,  however,  who,  schooled 
to  scenes  as  dreadful,  acquitted  themselves  like  war- 
riours.  Snatching  their  weapons  from  the  greedy 
flames,  they   sprang  with  irresistible   fury  upon  the 

»  Since  corrupted  into  "Canada;"  Beautiful  Water :  proba- 
bly so  called  from  its  ambor  colour— now  Trenton  Falls. 


bristling  files  of  pikemen.  Their  heavy  war-clubs 
beat  down  and  splintered  the  fragile  spears  of  the 
Europeans,  whose  corslets,  ruddy  with  the  reflected 
fires  mid  which  thev  fought,  glinted  back  still  bright- 
er sparks  from  the  hatchets  of  flint  which  crashed 
against  ihern.  The  fierce  veterans  pealed  the  charg- 
ing cry  of  many  a  well-fought  field  in  other  climes  ; 
but  wild  and  high  the  Indian  whoop  rose  shrill  above 
the  din  of  conflict,  until  the  hovenns;  raven  in  mid 
air  caught  up  and  answered  that  discordant  shriek. 

De  Grais,  in  the  meantime,  surveyed  the  scene  of 
action  with  eager  intentness,  expecting  each  mo- 
ment to  see  the  paler  features  of  the  Christian  cap- 
tive among  the  dusky  females  who  ever  and  anon 
sprang  shrieking  from  the  blazing  lodges,  and  were 
instantly  hurled  backward  into  the  flames  by  fathers 
and  brothers,  who  even  thus  would  save  them  from 
the  hands  that  vainly  essayed  to  grasp  their  distract- 
ed forms.  The  .Mohawks  began  now  to  wage  a 
more  successful  resistance,  and  just  when  the  fight 
was  raging  hottest,  and  the  high-spirited  Frenchman 
beginning  to  despair  of  his  prey,  was  about  launch- 
ing into  the  midst  of  it,  he  saw  a  tall  warriour  wlio 
had  hitherto  been  forward  in  the  conflict,  disengage 
himself  from  the  melee,  and  wheeling  suddenly  upon 
a  soldier,  who  had  likewise  separated  from  his  party, 
brain  him  with  a  tomahawk,  before  he  could  make  a 
movement  in  his  defence.  The  quick  eye  of  th(! 
young  chevalier,  too,  caught  a  glance  of  another  fig- 
ure, in  jiursuit  of  whom,  as  she  emerged  with  an 
infant  in  her  arms,  from  a  lodge  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  village,  the  luckless  Frenchman  had  met  his 
doom.  It  was  the  Christian  captive,  the  wife  of 
Kiodago,  beneath  whose  hand  he  had  fallen.  That 
chieftain  now  stood  over  the  body  of  his  victim, 
brandishing  a  war-club  which  he  had  snatched  from 
a  dying  Indian  near.  Quick  as  thought,  De  Grais 
levelled  a  pistol  at  his  head,  when  the  track  of  the 
flying  girl  brought  her  directly  in  his  line  of  sight, 
and  he  withheld  his  fire.  Kiodago,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  been  cut  ofl'  from  the  rest  of  his  people  by 
the  soldiers,  who  closed  in  upon  the  space  which 
his  terrible  arm  had  a  moment  before  kept  open.  A 
cry  of  agony  escaped  the  high-souled  savage,  as  he 
saw  how  thus  the  last  hope  was  lost.  He  made  a  , 
gesture,  as  if  about  to  rush  again  into  the  fray,  and 
sacrifice  his  life  with  his  tribesmen  ;  and  then  per- 
ceiving how  futile  must  be  the  act,  he  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  bounded  after  his  retreating  wife,  with 
arms  outstretched,  to  shield  her  from  the  dropping 
shots  of  the  enemy. 

Tlie  uprising  sun  had  now  lighted  up  the  scene, 
but  all  this  passed  so  instantaneously  that  it  was 
impossible  for  De  Grais  to  keep  his  eye  upon  the 
fugitives  amid  the  shifting  forms  that  glanced  con- 
tinually before  him ;  and  when,  accompanied  by 
Hanyost  and  seven  others,  he  had  got  fairly  in  pur- 
suit, Kiodago,  who  still  kept  behind  his  wife,  was 
far  in  advance  of  the  chevalier  and  his  party.  Her 
forest  training  had  made  the  Christian  captive  as 
fleet  of  foot  as  an  Indian  maiden.  She  heard,  too, 
the  cheering  voice  of  her  loved  warriour  behind  her, 
and  pressing  her  infant  in  her  arms  she  urged  her 
flight  over  crag  and  fell,  and  soon  reached  the  head 
of  a  rocky  pass,  which  it  would  take  some  moments 
for  any  but  an  American  forester  to  scale.  But  the 
indefatigable  Frenchmen  are  urging  their  way  up  the 
steep  ;  the  cry  of  pursuit  grows  nearer  as  they  catch     J 
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a  sight  of  her  husband  through  the  thickets,  and  the 
agonized  wife  finds  her  onward  progress  prevented 
by  a  Itidge  of  rock  that  impends  above  her.  But 
now  again  Kiodago  is  by  her  side  ;  he  has  lifted  his 
wife  to  the  clift'  above,  and  placed  her  infant  in  her 
anus  ;  and  already,  with  renewed  activity,  the  Indi- 
an mother  is  speeding  on  to  a  cavern  among  the 
hills,  well  known  as  a  fastness  of  safety. 

Kiodago  looked  a  moment  after  her" retreating  fig- 
ure, and  then  coolly  swung  himself  to  the  ledge 
which  commanded  the  pass.  He  might  now  easily 
have  escaped  his  pursuers  ;  but  as  he  stepped  back 
from  the  edge  of  the  clift",  and  looked  down  the  nar- 
row ravine,  the  vengeful  spirit  of  the  red  man  was 
too  strong  within  him  to  allow  such  an  opportunity 
of  striking  a  blow  to  escape.  His  tomahawk  and 
war-club  had  bolh  been  lost  in  the  strite,  but  he 
still  carried  at  his  back  a  more  efficient  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  so  keen  a  hunter.  There  were  but 
three  arrows  in  his  quiver,  and  the  Mohawk  was 
determined  to  have  the  life  of  an  enemy  in  exchange 
for  each  of  them.  His  bow  was  strung  quickly,  but 
with  as  much  coolness  as  if  there  were  no  exigen- 
cy to  require  haste.  Yet  he  had  scarcely  time  to 
throw  himself  upon  his  breast,  a  few  yards  from  the 
brink  of  the  declivity,  before  one  of  his  pursuers, 
more  active  than  the  rest,  exposed  himself  to  the 
unerring  archer.  He  came  leaping  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  head  of  the  glen, 
when,  pierced  through  and  through  by  one  of  Kio- 
dago's  arrows,  he  toppled  from  the  crags,  and  rolled, 
clutching  the  leaves  iu  his  deaih-agonv,  among  the 
tangled  furze  below.  A  second  met  a  similar  fate, 
and  a  third  victim  would  probably  have  been  added, 
if  a  shot  from  the  fusil  of  Hanyost,  who  sprang  for- 
ward and  caught  sight  of  the  Indian  just  as  the  first 
man  fell,hHd  not  disabled  the  thumb-joint  of  the  b(dd 
archer,  even  as  he  fixed  his  last  arrow  in  the  string. 
Resistance  seemed  now  at  an  end,  and  Kiodago 
again  betook  himself  to  flight.  Yet  anxious  to  di- 
vert the  pursuit  from  his  wife,  the  young  chieftain 
peakii  a  yell  of  defiance,  as  he  retreated  in  a  diflVr- 
ent  direction  from  that  which  she  had  taken.  The 
whoop  was  answered  by  a  simultaneous  shout  and 
rush  on  the  part  of  the  whites  ;  but  the  Indian  had  not 
advanced  far  before  he  perceived  that  the  jjur.suing 
party,  now  reduced  to  six,  had  divided,  and  that  three 
only  followed  him.  He  had  recognised  the  scout, 
Hanyost,  among  his  enemies,  and  it  was  now  appa- 
rent that  that  wily  traitor,  instead  of  being  misled  by 
his  riisr,  had  guided  the  oilier  three  upon  the  direct 
trail  to  the  cavern  which  the  Christian  captive  had 
taken.  Quick  as  thought,  the  Mohawk  acted  upon 
the  impression.  Making  a  few  steps  within  a  thick- 
et, still  to  mislead  his  present  pursuers,  he  bounded 
across  a  mountain  torrent,  and  then  leaving  his  foot- 
marks dashed  in  the  yielding  bank,  he  turned  short- 
ly oil  a  rock  l>evond,  recrossed  thi'  stream,  and  con- 
cealed himself  behind  a  I'allen  tree,  while  his  pur- 
suers passed  within  a  few  paces  of  his  covert. 

A  broken  hillock  now  oidv  divided  the  chief  from 
the  point  to  which  he  had  directed  his  wife  by 
anotlier  route,  and  to  which  the  remaining  party, 
r.onsisting  of  De  Grais,  Hanyost,  and  a  French  mus- 
keteer were  hotly  urging  their  way.  The  liunted 
warriour  ground  his  leelh  with  rage  when  he  heard 
the  voice  of  the  treacherous  Fleming  in  the  glen  be- 
low him  ;  and  springing   from  crap-  to  crag,  he   cir- 


cled the  rocky  knoll,  and  planted  his  foot  by  the 
roots  of  a  blasted  oak  that  shot  its  limbs  above  the 
cavern,  just  as  his  wife  had  reached  the  spot,  and 
pressing  her  babe  to  her  bosom,  sank  exhausted 
among  the  flowers  that  waved  in  the  moist  breath  of 
the  cave.  It  chanced  that  at  that  very  instant,  De 
Grais  and  his  loUowers  had  paused  beneath  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  knoll,  from  whose  broken  surface 
the  foot  of  the  flying  Indian  had  disengaged  a  stone, 
which  crackling  among  the  branches,  I'ound  its  way 
through  a  slight  ravine  inio  the  glen  below.  The 
two  Frenchmen  stood  in  doubt  for  a  moment.  The 
musketeer,  pointing  iu  the  direction  whence  the 
stone  had  rolled,  turned  to  receive  the  order  of  his 
officer.  The  chevalier,  who  had  made  one  step  in 
advance  of  a  broad  rock  between  them,  leaned  upon 
It,  pislol  in  hand,  half  turning  toward  his  Ibllower ; 
while  the  scout,  who  stood  farthest  out  from  the 
steep  bank,  bending  forward  to  discover  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  must  have  caught  a  i;limpse  of  the  sink- 
ing female,  just  as  the  shadowy  form  of  her  husband 
was  displayed  above  her.  God  help  thee  now,  bold 
archer  !  thy  quiver  is  empty  ;  thy  game  of  life  is 
nearly  up  ;  the  sleuth-hound  is  upon  thee  ;  and  thy 
scalp-lock,  whose  plumes  now  flutter  in  the  breeze, 
will  soon  be  twined  in  the  fingers  of  the  vengeful 
renegade.  Thy  wife But  hold  !  the  noble  sav- 
age has  still  one  arrow  left ! 

Disabled,  as  he  thought  himself,  the  Mohawk  had 
not  dropped  his  bow  in  his  flight.  His  last  arrow 
was  still  griped  in  his  bleeding  fingers  ;  and  though 
his  stiflening  thumb  forbore  the  use  of  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  the  hand  of  Kiodago  had  not  lost  its 
power.*  The  crisis  which  it  takes  so  long  to  de- 
scribe, had  been  realized  by  him  in  an  instant.  He 
saw  how  the  Frenchmen,  inexperienced  in  wood- 
craf:,  were  at  fault ;  he  saw,  too,  that  the  keen  eye 
of  Hanvost  had  caught  sight  of  the  object  of  their 
pursuit,  and  that  further  flight  was  hopeless  ;  while 
the  scene  of  his  burning  village  in  the  distance,  in- 
flamed him  with  hate  and  fury  toward  the  instru- 
ment of  his  misfortunes.  Bracing  one  knee  upon 
the  flinty  rock,  while  the  muscles  of  the  other  swel- 
led as  if  the  whole  energies  of  his  body  were  col- 
lected in  that  single  effort,  Kiodago  aims  at  the 
treacherous  scout,  and  the  twanging  bowstring  dis- 
misses his  last  arrow  upon  its  errand.  The  hand 
of  THE  SPIRIT  could  aloue  have  guided  that  shaft ! 
But  Waneyo  smiles  upon  the  brave  warriour,  and 
the  arrow,  while  it  rattles  harmless  against  the  cui- 
ras  of  the  French  officer,  glances  toward  the  vic- 
tim for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  quivers  in  the 
heart  of  Hanyost  I  The  dying  wretch  grasped  the 
sword-chain  of  the  chevalier,  whose  corslet  clanged 
amoiii!  the  rocks,  as  the  two  went  rolling  down  the 
glen  together  ;  and  De  Grais  was  not  unwilling  to 
abandon  the  pursuit  when  the  musketeer,  coming  to 
his  assistance,  had  dij,engaged  him,  bruised  and 
bloody,  from  the  embrace  of  the  stiffening  corpse. 

What  more  is  there  to  add.  The  bewildered 
Europeans  rejoined  iheir  comrades,  who  were  soon 
after  on  iheir  march  from  the  scene  they  had  deso- 
lated ;  while  Kiodugo  descended  from  his  eyry  to 
collect  the  fnoitive  survivors  of  his  baud,  and,  after 


•  The  English  mode  of  holding  the  arrow,  as  represented  in 
the  plate,  is  "not  common  among  our  aborigines,  who  use  th* 
thumb  fur  a  purchase. 
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burying  the  slain,  to  wreak  a  terrible  vengeance 
upon  their  murderers  ;  the  most  of  whom  were  cut 
off  by  him  before  they  joined  the  main  body  of  the 
French  army.  The  Count  de  Frontenac,  returning 
to  Canada,  died  soon  afterward,  and  the  existence 
of  his  half-blood  daughter  was  soon  forgotten.  And 
— though  among  the  dozen  old  families  in  the  state 
of  New  York  who  have  Indian  blood  in  their  veins, 
many  trace  their  descent  from  the  offspring  of  the 
noble  Kiodago  and  his  Christian  wife,  yet  the  hand 
of  genius,  as  displayed  in  the  admirable  picture  of 
Chapman  and  Adams,  has  alone  rescued  from  obliv- 
ion the  thrilling  scene  of  the  Mohawk's  last  arrow  ' 


AMERICAN   ANTIQUITIES. 
(By  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth,  of  Marietta,  Ohio.) 

"  In  removing  the  earth  which  composed  an  an- 
cient mound  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Marietta,  on 
the  margin  of  the  plain,  near  the  fortifications,  sev- 
eral curious  articles  were  discovered  the  latter  part 
of  June  last.  They  appear  to  have  been  buried  with 
the  body  of  the  person  to  whose  memory  this  mound 
was  erected. 


[Back  view  of  sword  scabbard.]  [Front  view.] 

"  Lying  immediately  over,  or  on  the  forehead  of 
the  body,  were  found  three  large  circular  bosses,  or 
ornaments  for  a  sword  belt,  or  a  buckler ;  they  are 
composed  of  copper,  overlaid  with  a  thick  plate  of 
silver.  The  fronts  of  them  are  slightly  convex,  with 
a  depression,  like  a  cup,  in  the  centre,  and  measure 
two  and  a  quarter  inches  across  the  face  of  each. 
On  the  back  side,  opposite  the  depressed  portion,  is 
a  copper  rivet  or  nail,  around  which  are  two  separate 
plates,  by  which  they  were  fastened  to  the  leather. 
Two  small  pieces  of  the  leather  were  found  lying 
between  the  plates  of  one  ot  the  bosses  ;  they  re- 
semble the  skin  of  an  old  mummy,  and  seem  to  have 
been  preserved  by  the  salts  of  the  copper.  The 
plates  of  copper  are  nearly  reduced  to  an  oxyde,  or 
rust.  The  silver  looks  quite  black,  but  is  not  much 
corroded,  and  on  rubbing,  it  becomes  quite  brilliant. 
Two  of  these  are  yet  entire  ;  the  third  one  is  so 
much  wasted,  that  it  dropped  in  pieces  on  removing 
it  from  the  earth.  Around  the  rivet  of  one  of  them 
is  a  small  quantity  of  llax  or  hemp,  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation. 

"  Near  the  side  of  the  body  was  found  a  plate  of 
silver  which  appears  lo  littve  been  the  upper  part  of 
a  sword  scabbard  ;  it  is  six  inches  in  length  and  two 
inches  in  breadth,  and  weighs  one  ounce  ;  it  has  no 
ornaments  or  figures,  but  has  three  longitudinal 
ridges,  which  probably  correspond  with  edges,  or 


[Front  view  of  Ornament  of  Silver.]    [Back  view  of  Copper.] 

ridges  of  the  sword  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  fastene  ' 
to  the  scabbard  by  three  rr  four  rivets,  the  holes  ol 
which  yet  remain  in  the  silver. 

"  Two  or  three  broken  pieces  of  a  copper  tube, 
were  also  found,  filled  with  iron  rust.  These  pieces, 
from  their  appearance,  composed  the  lower  end  of 
the  scabbard,  near  the  point  of  the  sword.  No  sio^n 
of  the  sword  itself  was  discovered,  except  the  ap- 
pearance of  rust  abovementioned. 


[Copper  plumb  or  pendant.] 

"  Near  the  feet,  was  found  a  piece  of  copper, 
weighing  three  ounces.  From  its  shape  it  appears 
to  have  been  used  as  a  plumb,  or  for  an  ornament, 
as  near  one  of  the  ends  is  a  circular  crease,  or  groove, 
for  tying  a  thread;  it  is  round,  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  one  inch  in  diameter  at  the  centre, 
and  half  an  inch  at  each  end.  It  is  composed  of 
small  pieces  of  native  copper,  pounded  together ; 
and  in  the  cracks  between  the  pieces,  are  stuck  sev- 
eral pieces  of  silver;  one  nearly  the  size  of  a  four- 
penny  piece,  or  half  a  dime.  This  copper  ornament 
was  covered  with  a  coat  of  green  rust,  and  is  con- 
siderably corroded.  A  piece  of  red  ochre,  or  paint, 
and  a  piece  of  iron  ore,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  partially  vitrified,  or  melted,  were 
also  found.  The  ore  is  about  the  specifick  gravity 
of  pure  iron. 

"  The  body  of  the  person  here  buried,  was  laid  on 
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the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  his  face  upward,  and 
his  feet  pointing  to  the  northeast,  aud  head  to  the 
southwest.  From  the  appearance  of  several  pieces 
of  charcoal,  and  bits  of  partially  burnt  fossil-coal, 
and  the  black  colour  of  the  earth,  it  would  seem  that 
the  funereal  obsequies  had  been  celebrated  by  fire  ; 
and  while  the  ashes  were  yet  hot  and  smoking,  a 
circle  of  thin  flat  stones  had  been  laid  around  and 
over  the  body.  The  circular  covering  is  about  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  stones  yet  look  black,  as  il 
stained  by  fire  and  smoke.  This  circle  of  stones 
seems  to  have  been  the  nucleus  on  which  the  mouiid 
was  formed,  as  immediately  over  them  is  heaped  the 
common  earth  of  the  adjacent  plain,  composed  of  a 
clayey  sand  and  coarse  gravel.  This  mound  must 
originally  have  been  about  ten  feet  high,  and  thirty 
feet  in  diameter  at  its  base.  At  the  time  of  opening 
it,  the  height  was  six  feet,  and  diameter  between 
thirty  and  forty.  It  has  every  appearance  of  being 
as  old  as  any  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was,  at  the 
first  settlement  of  Marietta,  covered  with  large  trees, 
llie  remains  of  whose  roots  were  yet  apparent  in 
digging  away  the  earth.  It  also  seems  to  have  been 
made  for  this  single  personage,  as  the  remains  of 
one  skeleton  only  were  discovered.  The  bones 
were  much  decayed,  and  many  of  them  crumbled  to 
dust  on  exposure  to  the  air.  From  the  length  of 
some  of  them,  it  is  supposed  the  person  was  about 
six  feet  in  height. 

"  Nothing  unusual  was  discovered  in  their  form, 
except  that  those  of  the  scull  were  uncommonly 
thick.  The  situation  of  the  mound  on  high  ground, 
near  the  margin  of  the  plain,  and  the  porous  quality 
of  the  earth,  are  admirably  calculated  to  preserve 
any  perishable  substance  from  the  certain  decay 
which  would  attend  it  in  many  other  situations.  To 
these  circumstances  is  attributed  the  tolerable  state 
of  preservation  in  which  several  of  the  articles 
above  described  were  found,  after  laying  in  the  earth 
for  several  centuries.  We  say  centuries,  from  the 
fact  that  trees  were  found  growing  on  those  ancient 
works,  whose  ages  were  ascertained  to  amount  to 
between  four  and  five  hundred  years  each,  by  count- 
ing the  concentrick  circles  in  the  stumps  after  the 
trees  are  cut  down ;  and  on  the  ground,  besides 
them,  were  other  trees  in  a  state  of  decay,  that  ap- 
peared to  have  fallen  from  old  age.  Of  what  lan- 
guage, or  of  what  nation  were  this  mighty  race,  that 
once  inhabited  the  territory  watered  by  the  Ohio 
remains  yet  a  mystery. 

"  But  from  what  we  see  of  their  works,  they  must 
have  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  sci 
ences.  They  have  left  us  perfect  specimens  of 
circles,  squares,  octagons,  and  parallel  lines,  on  a 
grand  and  noble  scale.  And  unless  it  can  be  proved 
that  they  had  intercourse  with  Asia  or  Europe,  we 
now  see  that  they  possessed  the  art  of  working  in 
metals.  „ 

"  In  addition  to  the  articles  found  at  Marietta,  I 
have  procured,  from  a  mound  on  the  little  Muskin- 
gum, about  four  miles  from  Marietta,  some  pieces  of 
copper,  which  afppear  to  have  been  the  front  part  of 
a  helmet.  It  was  originally  about  eight  inches  long, 
and  four  broad,  and  has  marks  of  being  attached  to 
leather ;  it  is  much  decayed,  and  is  now  quite  a  thin 
plate.  A  copper  ornament  in  imitation  of  those  de- 
scribed, as  found  in  Marietta,  was  discovered  with 
the  plate,  and  appears  to  have  been  attached  to  the 


centre  of  it  by  a  rivet,  the  hole  for  which 
remains  both  in  the  plate  and  ornament. 
At  this  place,  the  remains  of  a  skeletor 
were  found.  No  part  of  it  retained  its 
form,  but  a  portion  of  the  forehead  and 
.scull,  which  lay  under  the  plate  of  cop- 
per. These  bones  are  deeply  tinged 
with  green,  and  appear  to  have  been 
preserved  by  the  salts  of  the  copper. 

"  The  mound  in  which  these  relicks 
were  found,  is  about  the  magnitude  of 
tiie  one  in  Marietta,  and  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  as  ancient.  I  have 
in  my  possession  some  pieces  of  ancient 
potter's  ware,  found  within  the  ancient 
works  at  Marietta.  They  are,  some  of 
them,  neatly  wrought,  and  composed  of 
pounded  flint-stone  and  clay.  They  are 
yet  quite  solid  and  firm,  although  they 
have  lain  for  several  years,  exposed  to 
rain  and  frost,  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

"  We  often  find  pieces  of  broken 
ware  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  in 
the  bottoms  ;  but  they  are  composed  of  clay  and 
pounded  clam  shells  ;  are  much  less  compact  and 
firm,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  burnt.  They 
are  evidently  of  the  same  composition  with  those 
made  by  the  modern  Indians. 

"  Some  time  in  the  course  of  this  month,  we  pro- 
pose opening  several  mounds  in  this  place  ;  and  if 
any  thing  is  discovered,  which  will  throw  light  on 
the  subject  of  the  "  Ancients  of  the  West,"  it  shall 
be  communicated  to  your  society,  with  a  portion  or 
all  of  the  articles  found.  It  seems  to  be  a  well- 
established  fact,  that  the  bodies  of  nearly  all  those 
buried  in  mounds,  were  partially,  if  not  entirely,  con- 
sumed by  fire,  before  the  mounds  were  built.  This 
is  made  to  appear,  by  quantities  of  charcoal  being 
found  at  the  centre  and  base  of  the  mounds  ;  stones 
burned  and  blackened,  and  marks  of  fire  on  the  me- 
tallick  substances  buried  with  them.  It  is  a  matter 
of  much  regret  that  on  no  one  of  the  articles  yet 
found,  have  been  discovered  any  letters,  characters, 
or  hieroglyphicks,  which  would  point  to  what  nation 
or  age  these  people  belonged.  I  have  been  told  by, 
an  eyewitness,  that  a  few  years  ago,  near  Blacks- 
burgh,  in  Virginia,  eighty  miles  from  Marietta,  there 
was' found  about  half  of  a  steel  bote,  which,  when 
entire,  would  measure  five  or  six  feet :  the  other 
part  was  corroded  or  broken.  The  father  of  th« 
luan  who  found  it  was  a  blacksmith,  and  worked  up 
this  curious  article,  I  suppose,  with  as  little  remorse 
as  he  would  an  old  gunbarrel.  Mounds  are  very 
frequent  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  many  curiouu 
articles  of  antiquity  have  been  found  there 

"  I  have  also  been  told  from  good  authority,  that 
an  ornament  composed  of  very  pure  gold,  something 
similar  to  those  found  here,  was  discovered  a  few 
years  since  in  Ross  county,  near  Chilicothe,  lying 
in  the  palm  of  a  skeleton's  hand,  in  a  small  mound. 
This  curiosity,  I  am  told,  is  in  the  museum  at 
Philadelphia.'' 

Bashfulness  is  more  frequently  connected  with 
good  sense,  than  we  find  assurance  ;  and  impudence, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  often  the  mere  effect  of  down- 
right stupidity. — Shenstone. 
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BALTIMORE  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

A  LITTLE  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  the  land   upon   which   the  city  of  Baltimore 
now  stands,  with    its   sixty   millions  of  property, 
and     over    one    hundred     thousand    inhabitants, 
was  sold  by  the  hundred   acres,  and   laid    out   in 
extensive  farms.     Then  the  wide  spreading  forest 
gave  habitation  to  prowling  beasts,  and  shelter  to 
the  flocks  of  heaven.     Then  the   waters   of  the 
brook  pursued  their  way  undisturbed  over  their  sil- 
very bed,  and   the  bright   shores  of  the  Patapsco 
glittered  in  the  sunbeams  in  lonely  solitude.    Now 
how  changed  !     The  trees  of  the  forest  have  fal- 
len before   the  axe  oC  the   woodman,  and   are  no 
more  to  be  seen  ;    the  birds  and   the  beasts   have 
been  driven  from  their  verdant  homes,  and   sino- 
their   songs   and   seek   their   prey   in   far   distant 
shades.     The  waters  of  the  brook   have  been  ar- 
rested in  their    course,  and  diverted  into  channels 
of  usefulness  ;  and  the  still  brilliant  shores  of  the 
Patapsco  are  vocal  with  the  sounds  of  merriment 
that  ascend  from  the  lips  of  thousands  who  pursue 
their  paths  of  l)usiness   by  the  side  of  fleets  that 
walk  like  things  of  life  over  the  broad  and  beauti- 
ful river. 

It  seems  strange  at  this  day  of  improvement, 
to  talk  of  the  acres  that  were  farmed  where  streets 
are  now  located,  and  where  busy  thousands 
breathe.  Yet  such  was  the  fact,  and  that  within 
the  memories  of  our  grandfathers.  Between  the 
years  1660  and  1670,  Mr.  Charles  Gorsuch,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  purchased  a 
plantation  of  fifty  acres  on  Whetstone  Point,  in- 
cluding the  spot  which  our  beautiful  fort  Mc  Hen- 
ry now  encloses.  For  this  fifty  acres  of  land  Mr. 
Gorsuch  paid  the  extravagant  demand  of  ten 
pounds,  either  in  cash  or  tobacco,  and  a  prettier 
spot  he  could  scarcely  have  selected  ;  for  Whet- 
stone Point  sits  like  a  swan  upon  the  river,  breast- 
ing the  bright  waves  that  roll  in  beauty  against 
her  form.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Alexander 
Mountenag  took  up  two  hundred  acres  on  each 
side  of  the  stream  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Hartford  run ;  for  years  the  place  was  called 
Mountenag's  bottom,  or  Mountenag's  neck. 

Mr.  Charles  Gorsuch  seemed  to  be  a  man  whose 
"  constant  care  was  to  increase  his  store,"  for  he 
paddled  his  canoe  across  the  Patapsco,  for  the 
very  laudable  purpose  of  paying  his  addresses  to 
a  certain  Miss  Cole,  whose  father,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cole,  was  the  owner  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  what  was  considered  pretty  good  land — 
extending  from  Mountenag's  farm,  a  little  west 
(iC  Hartford  run  to  the  distance  of  one  mile  west- 
ward, in  the  neighborhood  of  where  Chatsworth 
run  finds  its  way  through  the  city,  and  from  the 
river  shore  to  Salisbury  Plains,  about  half  a  mile 


north.  This  farm  was  divided  into  two  paits,  by 
the  stream,  afterward  called  'Jones's  Falls,'  in 
honor  of  a  Mr.  David  Jones,  who  became  its  own- 
er,—it  was  known  by  the  appellation  of  "Cole's 
Harbor,"  and  after  the  old  gentleman's  death,  it 
gave  harbor  and  habitation  to  the  beforemention- 
ed  Mr.  Charles  Gorsuch,  whose  success  in  the 
way  of  courtship  made  him  sole  occupant  of  Miss 
Cole's  heart,  and  sole  owner  of  her  valuable  prop- 
erty. 

Sometime  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Gorsuch  dis- 
covered that  his  farm  was  too  large,  and  he  dis- 
posed of  a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  Mr.  David 
Jones,  who  fixed  his  residence  at  the  head  of  tide- 
water, on  Jones's  Falls,  near  the  place  where 
French-street  is  now  situated. 

Mr.  David  Jones,  after  falling  in  love  with  a 
young  widow,  courted   and  married    her,  and  to 
her   son,   Mr.  James  Todd,  bequeathed  his   vast 
possessions.     This  Mr.  Todd,  in    turn,  became  a 
suitor;  he  wooed  and  won  the  hand  and  heart  of 
a  nice  young  lady,  who  became   the  possessor  of 
Mountenag's   neck.      Having    made    respectable 
additions  to  his  property,  and  ranged  awhile  over 
his  fields  and  forests,  he  made  a  re-survey  of  the 
entire  estate,  lopping  ofT  some  portions,  which  he 
conveyed  to  certain  of  his  neighbors  for  value  re- 
ceived, he   procured  a  patent  for  the  remainder, 
under  the   name   and   title   of  "Todd's   Eange.'' 
This  Todd  appears  to  have  been  a   man  of  busi- 
ness.    In  a    short  time  he   disposed  of  different 
sections  of  this  land,  and   was  thereby  the  means 
of  bringing  new  neighbors  near  his  own   solitary 
dwelling.     Three   hundred   acres   of  his  boasted 
soil  fell  into   the  hands  of  Captain   Richard   Col- 
gate, who   was  county   commissioner,   and   gave 
his  name  to  a  creek  which  still  bears  it,  near  the 
north  branch  of  the  Patapsco,  from  a  part  of  which 
some  of  his  ancestry  had  the  honor  of  drivinf  a 
party  of  Indians,  who  had   planted   their    village 
upon  the  banks  of  a  beautiful   cove  which  makes 
up  from   the    river.     Fragments  of  rude   earthen 
cooking  utensils  and   arrow-points  of  stone,  are 
to  be  found  upon  the  spot  to  this  day. 

Charles  Carroll,  Esq.,  purchased  of  Mr.  Todd  a 
tract  cut  ofl'  from  his  "range,"  and  afterward 
sold  a  part  of  it,  consisting  of  about  thirty  acres, 
to  Mr.  Jonathan  Hanson,  who  built  a  mill  ;  ihe 
remains  of  which  still  stand  like  a  solemn  memo- 
rial of  the  past,  near  the  northwestern  intersection 
of  Holiday  and  Bath-streets.  How  it  is  that  this 
old  relic  of  by-gone  years  has  been  allowed  to 
survive  the  time-worn  fabrics  with  which  it  once 
held  companionship,  we  are  not  able  to  divine. 
Some  protecting  spirit  has  doubtless  sheltered  it 
beneath  his  wing,  and  protected  it  from  the  utter 
decay  which  has  fallen  upon  every  human  inven- 
tion that  once  stood  near  it.  A  century  and  more 
it  has  borne  the  ravages  of  time,  and  still  may 
bare  its  head  to  the  "battle  and  the  breeze." 
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ARNOLD'S  EXPEDITION  INTO  CANADA  IN  1775. 

Abridged  for  the     present  work,     from  Hawkins'  Picture 
of  Quebec. 

The  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  troops  of  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  rendered  the  year  1775  remarkable  in 
the  annals  of  the  province. 

Canada,  supposed  to  be  perfectly  secure,  had  been 
left  almost  destitute  of  regular  troops,  nearly  all  of 
whicli  had  been  removed  to  Boston.  The  whole 
force  of  this  description  consisted  of  only  two  regi- 
ments of  Infantry,  the  7th  Fusileers,  and  the  26th, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  eight  hundred  men.  Of 
these  the  greater  part  were  in  garrison  at  St.  John's, 
the  rest  dispersed  through  the  various  posts. 

On  the  17th  September,  1775,  brigadier  general 
Richard  Montgomery,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the 
British  service,  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army,  be- 
fore the  fort  of  St.  John's ;  which,  after  a  gallant  de- 
fence, surrendered  on  the  3rd  November,  the  garrison 
marching  out  with  the  honors  of  war.  Montreal, 
whicli  was  entirely  defenceless,  capitulated  on  the 
12th  November,  and  general  Carlton,  conceiving  it 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  reach  Quebec,  the  only 
place  capable  of  defence,  passed  through  the  .\meri- 
can  force  stationed  at  Sorel,  during  the  night,  in  a 
canoe  with  rautfled  paddles,  and  arrived  in  Quebec 
on  the-19th,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  garrison  and  loyal 
inhabitants,  who  placed  every  confidence  in  his  well- 
known  courage  and  ability. 

While  the  province  was  thus  threatened  with  sub- 
jugation on  the  side  of  Montreal,  a  new  danger  pre- 
sented itself  from  a  quarter  so  entirely  unexpected, 
that  until  the  particulars  were  ascertained,  the  fears 
and  superstitions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
parishes  had  ample  subject  of  employment  and  exag- 
geration. An  expedition  of  a  singular  and  daring 
character  had  been  successfully  prosecuted  against 
Quebec  from  the  New  England  States,  by  a  route 
which  was  little  known  and  generallv  considered  im- 
practicable. This  expedition  was  headed  bv  colonel 
Arnold,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Congress  ;  who 
with  two  regiments,  amounting  to  about  eleven  hun- 
dred men,  left  Boston  about  the  middle  of  September, 
and  undertook  to  penetrate  through  the  wilderness  to 
Point  Levi,  by  the  means  of  the  rivers  Kennebec  and 
Chaudiere. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  evinced  in  this  bold  design, 
and  the  patience,  hardihood,  and  perseverance  of  the 
new-raised  forces  employed  in  the  execution,  will 
forever  distinguisli  tlus  expedition  in  the  history  of 
offensive  operations.  A  handful  of  men  ascending 
the  course  of  a  rapid  river,  and  conveying  arms,  am- 
munition, baggage  and  provisions  through  an  almost 
trackless  wild — bent  upon  a  most  uncertain  purpose — 
can  scarcely  be  considered,  however,  a  regular  opera- 
tion of  war.  It  was  rather  a  desperate  attempt,  suit- 
ed to  the  temper  of  the  fearless  men  engaged  in  it, 
the  character  of  the  times,  and  of  the  scenes  which 
were  about  to  be  acted  on  the  American  continent. 
The  project,  however,  of  Arnold  was  by  no  means 
an  original  thought.  It  had  been  suggested  by  Go- 
vernor Pownall,  in  his  "  Idea  of  the  service  of  Amer- 
ica," as  early  as  the  year  1758.  He  says, — •"  The 
people  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  counties  of  Hamp- 
shire, Worcester  and  York,  are  the  best  wood-hunters 
in  America I  should  think  if  about  a  hun- 
dred thorough  wood-hunters,  properly  officered,  coidd 


be  obtained  in  the  county  of  York,  a  scout  of  such 
might  make  an  attempt  upon  the  settlements  by  way 
of  Chaudiere  river." 

On  the  22nd  September,  Arnold  embarked  on  the 
i  Kennebec  river  in  two  hundred  batteaux,  and  not- 
}  withstanding  all  natural  impediments — the  ascent  of 
I  a  rapid  stream,  interrupted  b}'  frequent  portages 
through  thick  woods  and  swamps — in  spite  of  fre- 
I  quent  accidents — the  desertion  of  one  third  of  the 
;  number — they  at  length  amved  at  the  head  of  the 
I  river  Chaudiere,  having  crossed  the  ridge  of  land 
I  which  separates  the  waters  falling  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence from  those  which  run  into  the  sea.  They  now 
reached  Lake  Megantic,  and  ibllowing  the  course  of 
the  Chaudiere  river,  their  difficulties  and  privations, 
which  had  been  so  great  as  on  one  occasion  to  com- 
pel them  to  kill  their  dogs  for  sustenance,  were  speed- 
ily at  an  end.  After  passing  thirty-two  days  in  the 
wilderness,  they  arrived  on  the  4th  November  at  the 
first  setdcment,  called  Sertigan,  twenty-five  leagues 
from  Quebec,  where  they  obtained  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions. On  the  9th  colonel  Arnold  arrived  at  Point 
Levi,  where  he  remained  twenty-four  hours  before  it 
was  known  at  Quebec  ;  and  whence  it  was  extreme- 
ly fortunate  that  all  the  small  craft  and  canoes  had 
been  removed  by  order  of  the  officer  commanding 
the  garrison.  On  the  13tli,  late  in  the  evening,  they 
embarked  in  thirty-four  canoes,  and  very  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  he  succeeded  in  landing  five 
hundred  men  at  Wolfe's  Cove,  without  being  discov- 
ered from  the  Lizard  and  Hunter,  ships  of  war. — 
The  first  operation  was  to  take  possession  of  what 
had  been  general  Murray's  house  on  the  St.  Foy 
road,  and  of  the  General  Hospital.  They  also  pla- 
ced guards  upon  all  the  roads,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  garrison  from  obtaining  supplies  from  the  country. 
The  small  force  of  Arnold  prevented  any  attempt 
being  made  towards  the  reduction  of  the  fortress  un- 
til after  the  arrival  of  Montgomery  from  Montreal, 
who  took  the  command  on  the  1st  December,  and 
established  his  head  quarters  at  Holland  House.  Ar- 
nold is  said  to  have  occupied  the  house  near  Scott's 
Bridge,  lately  inhabited  by  the  Honorable  Justice 
Kess. 

The  arrival  of  the  governor  on  the  19th  November 
had  infused  the  best  spirit  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Quebec.  On  the  1st  December,  the  motley  garrison 
amounted  to  eighteen  hundred  men — all,  however, 
full  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  their  king  and  country, 
and  well  supplied  with  provisions  for  eight  months. 
They  were  under  the  immediate  command  of  colonel 
Allan  Maclean,  of  the  84th  regiment  of  Royal  Emi- 
grants, composed  principally  of  those  of  the  gallant 
Eraser's  Highlanders,  who  liad  settled  in  Canada. 

The  bombardment  of  the  town  commenced  and  was 
continued  with  obstinacy  and  perseverance  through 
December.  With  the  issue  of  the  siege  our  readers 
are  most  probably  acquainted.  It  resulted  in  the 
repulse  of  the  American  troops,  a  partial  surrender, 
and  the  death  of  the  brave  Montgomery.  Arnold  was 
wounded  in  the  knee,  and  was  carried  disabled  to  the 
General  Hospital.  The  Americans  lost  in  the  attack 
about  one  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  six  offi- 
cers of  Arnold's  party.  The  British  lost  one  officer, 
and  seventeen  killed  and  wounded.  By  the  death  of 
Montgomery  the  command  devolved  upon  Arnold, 
who  had  received  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  Ar- 
nold continued  the  blockade,  but  without  success,  al- 
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though  he  had  received  reinforcements,  that  swelled 
his  array  to  about  two  thousand  men.  On  the  5th 
of  May  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  American  troops 
retired  to  Montreal. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  FORT  MEIGS. 

Harrison  now  learned  from  a  messenger  from  the 
River  Raisin,  that  the  enemy  would  leave  Maiden  on 
the  7lh  of  April,  to  invest  our  fort  with  a  large  force, 
well  provided  with  all  the  munitions  of  war. 

Learning  this  fact,  every  eflbrt  was  now  made  to 
complete  the  defences  of  the  fort,  and  prepare  for  the 
approaching  attack.  The  intervals  of  guard  and  fa- 
tigue duty,  were  employed  in  practising  the  troops, 
and  in  performing  military  evolutions.  Information 
arrived,  that  Tecumseh  had  reached  Maiden,  from 
the  Wabash,  with  six  hundred  warriors. 

The  savages  began  to  hover  around  the  fort,  and  on 
the  '.iSih  the  British  army  appeared  in  Maunice  Bay, 
ascending  it  in  many  small  vessels  accompanied  by  a 
large  number  of  open  boats.  The  Indians  marched 
along  upon  tbe  land,  ascending  towards  the  garrison. 

TEcuiMSKH,  Walk-in-the-water,  and  Splitlog 
commanded  three  thousand  savages  ;  and  the  British 
regulars  and  Canadians  amounted  to  one  thousand 
men.  The  whole  force  was  commanded  by  the  new- 
ly made  major  general  Proctor. 

Harrison  was  extremely  anxious  to  send  a  mes- 
senger to  general  Green  Clay,  who  he  knew  must  be 
not  far  off,  by  this  time,  coming  from  Kentucky,  and 
moving  forward  to  strengthen  this  post.  Captain 
William  Oliver  of  Cincinnati,  offered  his  services  as 
the  messenger,  whose  services  were  gladly  accepted. 
Accompanied  by  one  white  man,  and  one  Indian,  and 
escorted  a  short  distance  by  eighty  dragoons.  Captain 
Oliver  made  his  way  towards  the  object  of  his  des- 
tination with  sure  but  rapid  footsteps. 

We  leave  him  and  go  back  to  the  fort,  and  there 
find  Harrison  addressing  all  his  command,  duly  assem- 
bled in  martial  array  in  front  of  their  General.  This 
popular  address  was  answered  by  shouts  of  applause 
and  devotion. 

Instantly  the  enemy's  gun-boats  were  seen  disgorg- 
ing their  troops,  guns  and  munitions  of  war,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  British  fort  Miami,  on  the  southeast 
side  of  the  upper  end  of  Maumee  Bay.  Having  per- 
formed this  service,  they  took  in  and  conveyed  over 
the  Maumee  river,  on  to  its  eastern  shore  their  red 
allies,  who  forthwith  invested  our  garrison,  yelling 
hideously  all  around  it. 

Next  morning  the  General  issued  a  patriotic  gene- 
ral order,  which  was  read  to  the  troops.  One  third 
of  the  whole  garrison  was  ordered  into  the  trenches, 
all  the  time  night  and  day.  These  were  relieved 
every  three  hours.  Captains  Gratiot  and  Wood 
were  the  engineers  who  planned  and  superintended 
the  construction  of  these  defences.  All  was  now  an- 
imation. The  enemy  was  constructing  his  batteries ; 
our  men  were  laboring  on  their  defences.  Around 
our  fort  was  a  space  some  hundred  yards  or  more  in 
width  clear  of  trees.  Not  liking  to  venture  on  this 
open  space,  the  savages  went  beyond  it,  and  climbed 
up  the  trees,  from  whence  they  killed  several  and 
wounded  still  more  of  our  men.  Sorties  to  shoot 
down   these   aerial    combatants,  us  so  many  squir- 


rels, were  frequent,  and  an  occasional  grajie  shot 
took  effect  on  them.  The  Indian  yell,  and  the  con- 
stant blaze  of  their  rifles,  produced  an  excellent  effect 
in  our  camp,  and  the  men  labored  constantly,  and 
with  great  effect  on  the  defences.  On  tbe  30th  tbe 
enemy's  batteries  were  completed,  and  his  artillery 
fixed  on  them,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  our  fort  not 
without  effect.  On  tlie  morning  of  the  1st  of  May, 
it  was  discovered  by  our  officers,  that  the  batteries  of 
the  enemy  were  completed,  mounted  with  guns,  and 
at  10  in  the  forenoon,  he  was  seen  to  be  loading  his 
pieces,  and  preparing  for  his  grand  attack  on  our 
fort. 

By  this  time  our  troops  had  completed  their  grand 
traverse  twelve  feet  high,  on  a  twenty  feet  base,  and 
three  bundled  yards  long,  running  along  on  elevated 
ground  through  the  middle  of  the  fort,  calculated  to 
ward  off  the  balls  of  the  enemy.  The  tents  in  Iront 
of  this  traverse  which  had  previously  hidden  this  de- 
fence from  the  enemy's  view,  were  by  order  of  the 
General,  all  removed  within  fifteen  minutes,  behind 
it,  leaving  the  mere  bank  of  earth  for  the  enemy  to 
open  his  batteries  upon.  John  Bull,  however,  was 
determined  to  fire  away  his  ammunition  frimi  these 
batteries  of  his,  at  our  fort;  so  he  fited  away  during 
about  three  days  in  succession,  to  no  effect  upon  us. 

Presuming  that  the  enemy  would  change  his  posi- 
tion of  attack  to  the  east  side  of  the  river  where  he 
could  do  us  some  real  injury,  our  people  had  prepared 
such  a  defence.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  May, 
the  enemy  opened  upon  our  fort  such  a  battery, 
on  which  he  had  mounted  three  pieces  of  cannon  and 
a  howitzer.  They  were  placed  on  our  left  up  a 
ravine  in  some  bushes.  A  few  eighteen  pound  shot 
drove  off  this  force,  and  totally  silenced  their  guns,  for 
a  while  at  least. 

On  the  4th  it  rained  hard  all  day.  A  new  battery 
was  discovered,  though,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mau- 
mee. A  traverse  was  instantly  made  to  defend  our 
fort  from  its  artillery.  Several  men  were  killed  and 
wounded  on  both  sides.  A  British  officer  was  killed 
with  a  rifle  ball  by  lieutenant  Gwynne.  The  Pitts- 
burgh and  Petersburgh  volunteers,  now  reduced  by 
death  to  about  one  hundred  men,  were  the  only  dispo- 
sable force  in  the  garrison ;  so  large  were  tlie  works, 
compared  with  the  troops  in  the  fort.  These  were 
reserved  for  any  sudden  emergency,  and  lay  in  the 
centre  of  the  garrison  near  the  General.  About  mid- 
night, the  officer  of  the  day  informed  the  General, 
that  some  persons  were  at  the  gate  who  wished  to 
see  him.  Harrison  arose  and  going  to  the  sallying 
port  on  the  river,  there  found  major  Trimble  of  Ken- 
tucky, Captain  William  Oliver  of  Ohio,  and  several 
privates.  They  were  received  with  great  joy.  They 
had  descended  the  river  in  a  skiff,  and  had  left 
general  Clay  at  the  head  of  the  rapids.  He  was 
moving  downwards  in  his  open  boats,  and  would 
be  at  the  fort  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  This  was  the  report  of  Captain  Ol- 
iver, the  safely  returned  messenger,  who  had  so  cheer- 
fully volunteered  his  services  on  this  occasion. 

Now  was  Harrison's  time  to  raise  the  siege,  by  at- 
tacking the  enemy  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  ta- 
king his  batteries.  This  was  the  instant  determina- 
tion of  the  General,  and  he  despatched  captain  Ham- 
ilton of  Ohio,  to  general  Clay,  ordering  him  to  land 
from  six  to  eight  hundred  men  on  the  wc-'t  bank  of 
the  river ;  to  attack  the  enemy's  batteries,  spike  his 
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guns,  cut  their  carriages  in  pieces,  and  destroy  his 
property.  Having  done  this,  to  ascend  the  river  to 
their  boats,  and  cross  over  the  Maumee,  and  join 
those  in  the  fort.  The  residue  of  the  brigade  was 
ordered  to  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  enter 
the  fort.  The  regular  troops  under  colonel  Miller, 
and  the  Pittsburgh  and  Petersburgh  volunteers,  were 
ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  a  sortie, 
to  attack  the  enemy's  batteries,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  at  the  same  moment  in  which  the  attack 
was  made  on  the  western  side  of  the  Maumee. 

The  conception  of  these  simultaneous  attacks  was 
a  noble  one,  and  now  let  us  see  how  it  was  ex- 
ecuted. 

The  day  of  the  5th  of  May  dawned,  the  sun  arose 
and  shone  until  8  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  before 
Clay  and  his  brigade  appeared  to  the  garrison.  The 
night  was  dark,  and  the  pilot  refused  to  proceed  in 
the  darkness.  Hamilton  met  Clay  about  the  middle 
of  the  rapids  and  delivered  his  orders  to  him.  Clay 
selected  Dudley,  his  oldest  colonel,  for  the  command 
of  the  detachment,  which  was  to  attack  the  British 
garrison,  and  eight  hundred  men  volunteered  to  serve 
under  him.  They  landed  on  the  western  shore, 
marched  furiously  to  the  batteries  of  the  enemy, 
slew,  or  drove  off,  all  his  troops,  at  these  batteries, 
spiked  all  the  guns,  cut  their  carriages  into  small 
pieces,  pulled  down  all  the  poles  on  which  the  red 
cross  of  St.  George  was  flying,  and  then  abandoned 
themselves  to  a  real  frolic. 

Here  we  leave  them  and  go  over  to  Clay  and  his 
remaining  troops.  Si.\  boats  contained  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  brigade  after  Dudley  had  left  it.  In 
the  foremost  one,  near  the  shore  on  which  fort  Meigs 
was.  Clay  was  seen  approaching  the  fort,  assailed  by 
a  host  of  savages  on  that  flank.  Four  boats'  crews, 
by  wind  and  waves,  were  compelled  to  land,  and 
fight  their  way  to  the  fort.  General  Clay  did  the 
same.  Harrison  sent  out  Major  Alexander  of  the 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  to  aid  and  protect  the  Ken- 
tuckians.  The  Indians  increased  in  numbers  on  this 
flank,  and  finally  crawled  along  from  stump  to  stump, 
to  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  fort. 
Boswell  (newly  arrived,)  Alexander  and  Herring, 
were  ordered  to  charge  them,  which  they  did  with 
alacrity.  The  savages  were  driven  off,  and  Clay  and 
his  four  hundred  men  safely  entered  the  fort.  All  this 
was  done  before  Dudley  reached  the  British  works. 
And  at  the  moment  when  Dudley  and  his  detachment 
began  their  attack  on  the  enemy's  batteries.  Colonel 
John  Miller,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  con- 
sisting of  United  States  regulars,  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  volunteers  and  Sebree's  Kentucky  militia,  in 
all  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  being  ready,  and 
drawn  up  in  a  ravine  near  the  east  end  of  the  fort, 
marched  rapidly,  ascending  the  hill  along  the  ravine 
until  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  batte- 
ries, they  came  into  an  open,  level  plain.  Here  they 
were  fired  upon  by  three  companies  of  British  reg- 
ulars, on  their  right:  two  companies  of  Canadian  mili- 
tia, and  Tecumseh  and  his  warriors,  on  their  left. 
In  front,  the  enemy's  three  pieces  of  cannon,  a  how- 
itzer, and  two  hundred  men,  poured  down  upon  our 
troops,  a  storm  of  lead  and  iron.  Assailed  by  four 
times  their  own  numbers,  they  were  compelled,  at 
the  end  of  one  hundred  yards,  to  close  up  their  lines. 
Then  with  the  fury  of  the  tornado,  and  the  storm, 
they  swepi  away  all  opposition.  They  spiked  and 
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rendered  useless  the  enemy's  guns  and  mortar,  drove 
off,  killed,  wounded  or  captivated  all  this  hostile 
force. 

Miller  and  his  men  returned  to  the  garrison.  Ga 
both  sides  of  the  river,  the  sorties  were  victorious. 
So  the  noble  conception  of  Hariison  had  been  nobly 
executed,  on  both  sides  of  the  Maumee. 

After  this  last  sortie,  a  British  officer,  major  Cham- 
bers, bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  was  seen  crossing  the 
river  from  the  enemy's  side  of  the  Maumee,  and  he 
landed  on  the  beach  under  our  fort.  Major  Hukill, 
the  general's  aid,  was  sent  to  receive  him.  The  offi- 
cer told  his  errand  :  that  he  came  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  the  garrison.  Major  Hukill  told  him,  that 
such  a  demand  was  useless.  But  the  officer  insisted 
on  seeing  the  general ;  so  blindfolding  him,  major 
Hukill  conducted  him  into  the  presence  of  General 
Harrison.  The  whole  conversation  on  that  occasion 
was  reduced  to  writing  on  the  spot.  Its  authenticity 
is  placed  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  conversation  between  Major  Chambers  and 
General  Harrison  was  as  follows,  viz. 

Major  Chambers.  General  Proctor  has  directed 
me  to  demand  the  surrender  of  this  post.  He  wish- 
es to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood. 

General  Harrison.  The  demand  under  present 
circumstances,  is  a  most  extraordinary  one.  As  gen- 
eral Proctor  did  not  send  me  a  summons  to  surrender 
on  his  first  arrival,  I  had  supposed  that  he  believed 
me  determined  to  do  my  duty.  His  present  message 
indicates  an  opinion  of  me  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for. 

Major  Chambers.  General  Proctor  could  never 
think  of  saying  any  thing  that  would  wound  your 
feelings.  The  character  of  general  Harrison  as  an 
officer,  is  well  known.  General  Proctor's  force  is 
very  respectable,  and  there  is  with  him  a  larger  body 
of  Indians,  than  ever  was  assembled  before. 

General  Harrison.  I  believe  I  have  a  very  cor- 
rect idea  of  general  Proctor's  force  ;  it  is  not  such  as 
to  create  the  least  apprehension  for  the  result,  what- 
ever shape  he  may  be  pleased  to  give  it  hereafter. 
Assure  the  General  however,  that  this  post  will  never 
be  surrendered  to  him  on  any  terms.  Should  it  fall 
into  his  hands,  it  will  be  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
do  him  more  honor,  and  give  him  higher  claims  on 
the  gratitude  of  his  government  than  any  capitulation 
could  possibly  do. 

Immediately  afterwards.  Chambers  returned  as  he 
came,  over  the  river  to  Proctor. 

We  return  to  Dudley  and  his  detachment,  at  the 
enemy's  batteries,  which  they  had  taken,  and  then 
had  given  themselves  up  to  exultation  at  their  success. 
The  enemy  had  retreated  entirely  beyond  Dudley's 
sight  or  hearing,  and  had  then  concentrated  his  forces, 
red  and  white.  While  a  few  Indians  near  Dudley, 
drew  the  attention  of  his  men,  a  large  detachment, 
three  times  Dudley's  number  approached  him,  at  the 
batteries,  and  rushing  on  our  exulting  troops,  in  a 
few  minutes  killed  forty  or  fifty  Kentuckians  ;  woun- 
ded some  seventy-five  and  captured  five  hundred  and 
fifty  prisoners.  One  hundred  and  fifty  on  our  extreme 
left  of  this  detachment  escaped  to  their  boats,  cross- 
ed the  river,  and  reached  fort  Meigs  in  safety,  carry- 
ing their  wounded  along  with  them. 

The  enemy  now  found  himself  in  a  very  crippled 
condition.  His  guns  and  mortars  were  rendered  use- 
less ;  and  he  had  lost  more  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
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prisoners,  than  the  besieged.  Proctor  agreed  to  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  and  also  to  account  for  the 
difference  hereafter,  Harrison  having  talien  more  pris- 
oners than  Proctor. 

Our  loss  during  the  siege,  was  as  follows  :  killed 
eighty-one  ;  wounded  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  ; 
total  killed  and  wounded,  two  hundred  and  seventy. 
Sixty-four  were  killed  in  the  sorties,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  wounded.  The  remainder,  eighty- 
one,  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  fort.  Dudley's 
detachment  is  not  included  in  this  estimate.  Proctor 
finding  himself  completely  baffled,  in  all  his  attempts 
to  take  this  garrison,  set  himself  seriously  to  work 
to  draw  off  his  forces,  in  the  best  order  he  could  do. 
During  the  succeeding  three  days  and  a  half,  he  la- 
bored with  this  view,  and  on  the  9th  day  of  May, 
1813,  at  noon,  annoyed  seriously  by  our  artillery,  he 
sailed  down  the  bay,  and  soon  disappeared  from  the 
view  of  our  garrison. 


PATRIOTISM. 


True  patriotism,  or  the  love  of  country,  has  ever 
been  esteemed  as  a  sublime  virtue.  For  as  Cicero 
has  well  observed,  all  those  charities,  all  those  af- 
fections of  good-will  which  we  bear  to  relatives, 
friends  and  Ijenefactors  are  included  in  it.  Patriot- 
ism strengthens  and  purifies  the  affections — elevates 
and  enlarges  the  soul,  and  opens  it  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  those  objects  of  benevolence  and  charity, 
which  cl^im  the  attention  of  the  merciful  and  chal- 
lenge the  approbation  of  the  good.  It  implies  a  rev- 
erence for  the  institutions  of  our  country,  and  a  re- 
spectful submission  to  her  laws.  It  implies  more  : 
it  implies  a  zeal  in  defending  and  supporting  those  in- 
stitutions and  laws  by  all  laudable  efforts.  The  true 
patriot  will  use  every  honorable  means  in  his  power 
to  advance  the  interest  and  honor  of  his  country. 
He  will  discountenance  vice  and  immorality,  in  what- 
ever form  they  may  present  themselves,  and  encour- 
age morality  and  virtue,  both  by  precept  and  example. 
He  will  be  ever  ready  to  offer  himself  as  a  sacrifice 
upon  the  altar  of  his  country,  and  to  pour  out  his  blood 
in  defence  of  her  liberties  ;  and  in  the  hour  of  moral 
darkness  and  poliucal  degeneracy,  when  the  black 
clouds  are  gathering  over  his  head,  he  will  be  the 
first  to  bare  his  brow. 

Who  cannot  look  back  and  contemplate  with  pleas- 
ure and  delight  the  characters  of  those  who  have  de- 
voted their  time,  their  talents  and  their  lives,  for  the 
honor  and  prosperity  of  their  country,  the  good  of 
their  fellow-men,  and  for  the  advancement  of  religion 
and  truth  ?  No  government  under  heaven,  especial- 
ly a  democracy,  can  long  exist  uncorrupted,  unless 
the  people  have  a  love  to  their  country,  and  a  regard 
to  her  institutions,  superior  to  all  prfvate  and  perso- 
nal considerations.  They  must  let  the  glow  of  pa- 
triotism kindle  to  a  flame,  and  burn  and  blaze  upon 
their  very  countenances,  with  undying  lustre.  The 
soul  filled  with  true  patriotism,  feels  a  fire  burning 
within  which  the  bloody  waters  of  despotism  will  never 
be  able  to  quench,  nor  the  sword  of  the  tyrant  to  sub- 
due. This  was  the  patriotism  that  burned  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  patriots  of  the  revolution.  Yes,  they  loved  their 
country  indeed.  In  that  little  band,  the  descendants 
of  an  oppressed  and  despised  ancestry,  driven  by  in- 


tolerance and  persecution  from  their  homes  and  their 
native  soil,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  forests  of  a  new- 
ly discovered  world,  we  behold  the  consummation 
and  concentration  of  all  human  virtues — all  that  is 
great  in  intellect,  lofty  in  thought,  elevated  in  senti- 
ment, gentrous  in  purpose,  or  decisive  in  action. 
Their  love  of  truth  and  justice  was  ever  unwavering; 
their  regard  for  religion  and  morality  unfaltering; 
and  their  sincerilv,  candor,  magnanimity,  gentleness, 
and  forgiveness  of  injuries  without  a  parallel.  Rear 
ed  and  educated  in  the  severe  school  of  adversity, 
there  were  no  difficulties  they  could  not  surmount, 
no  privations  they  could  not  submit  to,  no  hardships 
they  could  not  endure,  nor  any  sacrifice  they  were 
not  ready  to  make.  Their  lives,  their  forluiips,  their 
honor,  and  all  they  held  near  and  dear,  were  devoted 
to  their  country's  cause.  Nor  did  their  patriotism 
spring  from  ambition  or  vain-glory.  Many  who  act- 
ed a  conspicuous  part  in  the  great  drama,  and  staked 
their  all  upon  the  issue,  had  already  passed  the  me- 
ridian of  life,  and  some  were  even  veterans  of  half  a 
century,  whose  heads  were  silvered  o'er  with  age, 
and  who  were  fast  tottering  down  tlie  declivities  of 
time.  Neither  did  it  arise  from  interest  or  avarice  : 
all  forsook  their  avocations  of  gain,  their  homes,  their 
fire-sides,  and  their  friends,  and  enlisted  in  the  same 
common  cause.  And  whether  in  the  battle  field,  in 
the  cabinet,  or  at  the  desk  ;  whether  wielding  the 
glittering  sword,  or  flourishing  the  pen,  that  mighty 
instrument  of  little  men  ;  or  whether  with  the  sword 
of  the  spirit,  directed  by  an  eye  of  faith  ;  all  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  God  of  heaven,  aimed  at  the  same 
great  end,  the  freedom  of  their  country,  and  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  man.  Such  were  the 
characters  and  such  the  patriotism  of  those  whom  a 
world  delights  to  honor;  whose  names,  inscribed  on 
freedom's  banner,  waving  at  the  mast  head,  will  live 
when  all  the  monuments  of  Egyptian  and  Roman 
greatness  shall  have  perished  into  dust.  Never  did 
the  moral  and  intellectual  firmament  glow  with  bright- 
er constellations  ;  never  was  the  historian's  page  deck- 
ed with  brighter  gems.  Ancient  Greece  once  boast- 
ed of  a  Thcmistocles,  of  a  Demosthenes,  and  of  Soc- 
rates ;  Rome,  too,  delighted  to  tell  the  story  of  a  Cice- 
ro, a  Caesar,  and  a  Constantine  :  but  it  was  reserved 
for  us  to  boast  of  such  men  as  a  Washington,  and  a 
Warren,  an  Otis,  and  a  Jefferson — the  former  unri- 
valled in  the  field,  the  latter  unsurpassed  in  the  cabi- 
net. To  such  pilots,  was  freedom's  bark  with  her 
little  crew,  intrusted  in  that  perilous  hour,  when  the 
darkness  of  the  firmament,  and  the  commotion  of  the 
elements  seemed  to  threaten  destruction  and  extin- 
guish hope.  Yes  !  then  it  was  that  this  little  chosen 
band,  borne  forward  in  the  ark  of  liberty,  remained 
steadfast  in  their  purpose,  till  the  dove  of  peace  sent 
forth,  having  found  whereon  to  rest  her  foot,  returned 
bearing  the  olive  leaf,  which  was  hailed  with  accla- 
mations, which  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  happy  land  ;  which  accla- 
mations have  been  annually  reiterated  on  the  day  of 
our  national  jubilee,  until  the  sound  wafted  on  the 
gentle  breeze,  has  been  borne  to  distant  climes,  pro- 
claiming man's  "  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Let  but  such  patriotism 
fire  the  bosom  of  Americans,  and  a  literary  and  mor- 
al reformation  would  commence  which  would  enlight- 
len  and  christianize  the  world. 
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THE    APOLLO    GALLERY, 

NEW-YORK. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  "  journals,"  "  retro- 
spects," "  tours,"  and  "  recollections,"  of  foreigners 
who  have  travelled  through  various  parts  of  this 
country  within  a  few  years,  have,  amidst  all  their 
slanders,  given  credit  to  our  artists  for  talents  of  a 
high  order.  Tlie  progress  of  the  fine  arts  in  this 
country,  has  indeed  been  as  rapid  as  the  increase  of 
wealth  or  population  ;  and,  although  the  number  of 
our  artists  who  have  attained  to  celebrity,  is  small, 
we  ciiii  perceive  that  the  number  is  very  large,  who, 
within  a  very  few  years,  will,  by  the  force  of  genius 
and  perseverance,  acquire  a  fame  more  durable  than 
the  warriour's  wreath,  more  honourable  than  a  sov- 
ereign's favour,  or  an  hereditary  title.  "  There 
seems  to  be,"  says  Grund,  "no  want  of  talent 
amoug  the  artists  in  America ;  but,  as  yet  there 
has  been  little  done  for  their  encouragement."  Is 
that  true  ?  If  so,  it  is  a  proper,  aud  in  our  view  a 
very  important  question,  what  o\ight  to  be  done — ■ 
what  can  be  done  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts  and  Artists  in  this  country  ? 

The  Roman  Church,  in  its  day  of  power  and  splen- 
dour, was  the  great  patrou  of  the  arts.  The  painter 
and  the  sculptor,  and  the  workers  in  gems  and  gold, 
and  mosaick  and  coloured  glass,  were  used  for  the 
glorv  ol  the  church  ;  but  they  were  amply  rev/arded. 
The  Protestant  churches  tolerate  orily  the  works  of 
the  sculptor,  while  those  of  the  painter  are  rejected  ; 
rather,  wo  think,  as  a  mark  of  separation,  than  for 
any  positive  objection  in  principle.  Now  we  can  see 
no  good  and  sufficient  reason,  why  the  durable  im- 
pressions produced  by  good  pictures  should  be  avoided 
in  our  churches,  an)'  more  than  in  our  schools.  The 
visionarv  dreamings  of  unhealthy  enthusiasm,  the  in- 
credible legends  of  the  dark  ages,  ought  not  to  be 
revived,  but  there  cannot  exist,  and  we  will  go  fur- 
ther and  assert,  there  cannot  be  found,  any  rational 
objection  to  such  as  West's  picture  of  "  Christ  heal- 
ing in  the  Temple,"  Dunlap's  "  Christ  rejected,"  and 
Chapman's  "  Christ  restoring  Sight  to  the  Blind," 
being  placed  in  our  churches.  If  our  clergy  would 
rellect  on  this  subject,  and  exercise  the  same  sound 
judgement,  independence,  and  liberality,  toward 
painting,  as  they  use  toward  poetry,  musick,  sculp- 
ture, and  classical  literature,  they  would  confer  a 
lasting  benefit  on  the  art  of  painting  in  this  country. 
They  need  not  fear,  that  by  exercising  this  liberal 
feeling,  they  would  lose  popularity  or  influence,  or 
raise  injurious  prejudices.  The  intelligence  of  the 
country  would  sustain  them.  Who  utters  a  word  of 
disapprobation  because  a  painting  of  the  Saviour,  as 
large  as  life,  is  placed  behind  the  pulpit  of  the  Epis- 
copal church,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut?  Our  only 
objection  to  it  is,  that  it  was  imported. 

Italy  will  ever  be  the  great  school  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  There  the  great  results  of  study,  education, 
and  genius  combined,  are  to  be  found.  But  a  visit 
to  Italy  should  follow  the  acquisition  of  the  elements 


j  of  art.  The  more  an  artist  knows  of  his  profession, 
1  before  he  goes  to  Italy,  so  will  the  advantage  of  his 
!  opportunities  there  be  increased.  Italy,  to  the  sctdp- 
tor  and  the  painter,  should  be  like  a  college  to  youth 
— not  the  place  to  begin,  but  to  Jiidsh  his  education. 
I  Let  this  be  understood  and  always  acted  on,  and  let 
it  be  a  point  to  be  aimed  at  by  every  young  artist  in 
our  country.  Let  our  citizens  understand  it  also, 
that  every  young  artist  intends  to  go  to  Italy,  to  finish 
his  professional  education  ;  and  let  every  such  in- 
stance be  embraced  by  the  liberal  and  the  wealthy  to 
enc(mrage  their  young  countryman  by  commission.s, 
or  by  the  purchase  of  his  studies  on  his  return.  Who 
knows  how  often  such  studies,  left  in  Italy  by  some 
young  American,  have  been  buried  under  ground, 
smoked,  and  varnished,  and  then  sent  over  and  sold 
as  veritable  originals  ?  Every  American  citizen,  who 
orders  a  copy  to  be  made  from  the  great  masters, 
should  make  it  a  rule  to  employ  a  countryman  of  his 
own — provided,  one  can  be  foimd,  v\lio  can  do  him 
equal  justice.  If  this  principle  were  acted  on,  many 
of  our  young  artists  would  be  able  to  live  com- 
fortably, while  completing  their  studies  abroad,  who, 
otherwise,  must  be  doomed  only  to  dream  of  Italy, 
and  its  treasures  of  art. 

We  come  next  to  schools  of  art  in  our  great  cities. 
Take  up  Mr.  Dunlap's  book  (ni  the  arts  of  desion, 
and  examine  the  course  of  education  pursued  by  the 
legion  of  artists,  whose  names  and  exploits  fill  two 
thick  octavo  volumes,  and  we  find  a  large  proportion 
have  been  their  own  instructers  ;  and  yet,  under 
every  disadvantage,  and  in  spite  of  every  diflicultv, 
have,  to  a  considerable  degree,  triumphed.  We  are 
not  to  be  understood  as  stating  their  triumph  over 
all  the  difficulties  of  their  profession,  to  that  degree, 
that  if  they  had  been  in  England  or  France,  they 
would  have  received  the  honours  of  knighthood,  and 
became  the  companions  of  princes  ;  but  they  accom- 
plished, probably  all  they  aimed  at,  a  certain  extent 
of  reputation  in  their  day,  and  a  competence  for  a 
comfortable  establishment,  and  the  education  of  their 
children.  But  for  this,  they  were  indebted  to  no  one 
for  aid  or  encouragement.  Their  own  propensities 
were  indulged,  and  they  made  use  of  such  pictures 
as  fell  in  their  way  for  models,  and  sometimes  had 
the  advantage  of  advice  from  one  a  little  more  ad- 
vanced than  themselves.  But  in  our  great  cities,  art 
has  in  a  few  instances,  attained  a  higher  rank,  and 
we  can  with  complacency  compare  the  works  of 
some  of  our  own  countrymen  with  those  of  modern 
European  masters.  Still  we  are  unprovided  with 
any  adequate  means  for  carrying  on  the  work  to  that 
point  where  it  becomes  a  snbjectof  national  interest, 
and  national  pride.  We  are  proud  of  our  navy,  but 
what  would  the  navy  have  accomplished,  without 
schools,  and  without  constant  aid  t  When  the  govern- 
ment withdrew  its  favour,  and  publick  regard  lay  dor- 
mant, what  was  the  Navy  of  the  United  Slates  in  the 
eyes  of  foreign  nations  1  Every  British  and  French 
gunboat  thought  itself  privileged  to  insult  our  flag. 
The  skill  and  siiccessful  efforts  of  a  few  brave  spirits 
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have  changed  that  state  of  things — and  so  it  is  with 
the  arts.  They  are  now  objects  of  piibiick  regard 
but  they  want  the  fostering  aid  of  government  and 
the  establishment  of  publick  galleries  and  schools. 
There  is  we  know  a  liberal  feeling  among  the 
publick  men  of  the  country,  but  there  are  many  ])re- 
ventives  of  efficient  action  to  any  useful  extent. 
The  fear  of  offending  narrow-minded  constituents, 
and  incurring  the  malediction  of  party  for  wasteful 
expenditure,  and  the  illiborality  of  political  partisans 
toward  each  other,  will,  most  likely,  debar  the  fine 
arts  from  government  patronage  in  this  country  for  a 
long  time.  The  order  now  in  course  of  execution 
for  four  large  pictures  for  the  Capitol  is  good  so  far 
as  it  goes,  but  unless  it  he  followed  with  other  orders, 
it  will  only  serve  to  develop  the  talent  pre-existing 
in  the  country  and  then  abandoning  it  to  chance 
patronage — or  to  perish.  Two  years  of  the  five 
allowed  for  those  pictures  to  be  executed  has  passed 
away  ;  we  suppose  they  will  all  be  finished  to  time. 
We  woulil,  therefore,  recommend  that  our  popular 
representatives  prepare  for  other  orders  to  follow 
this,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  they  do  not  extend 
the  droppings  of  the  publick  purse  more  widely. 
Let  smaller  pictures  be  hereafter  ordered.  Histori- 
cal pictures  for  the  president's  house,  and  a  gallery 
of  portraits  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  founders  of  the  colonies,  or  even 
go  back  to  the  discoverers  and  the  first  explorers  of 
the  country.  Let  Congress  establish  a  national  gal- 
lery of  American  art,  erect  a  suitable  edifice  and  fill  it 
gradually  with  the  works  of  American  artists. 

The  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York  have 
done  well  to  secure  the  portraits  of  a  number  of  our 
heroes  and  publick  men,  but  they  set  out  on  too  large 
a  scale.  Their  full-length  portraits  of  the  size  of  life, 
have  filled  their  rooms  too  soon.  They  would  have 
done  more  for  the  arts  to  have  paid  the  same  sums  for 
smaller — and,  in  some  instances  they  might  have  had 
better  pictures.  The  corpor^itions  of  other  cities 
should  follow  the  example,  and  improve  upon  it. 

The  directors  of  the  Aiheuieum  at  Boston  have 
expended  considerable  sums  of  money  in  accumula- 
ting pictures,  but  they  should  have  regulated  the  ex- 
penditure by  some  fixed  plan.  They  should  have 
purchased  altogether  the  finest  old  pictures  they 
could  procure  through  competent  agents  abroad,  or 
good  copies  of  picttires,  most  suitable  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  principles  of  art,  as  practised  by  the 
Italian,  Flemi.sh,  and  Dutch  schools,  and  made  their 
gallery  in  utility  to  students  only  second  to  those  of 
Florence  or  Rome  ;  they  should  have  confined  their 
purchases  to  American  works  of  the  best  artists  in 
the  various  walks  of  art.  The  artists  would  in  either 
rase  have  acquiesced,  but  they  are  now  dissatisfied. 
They  have  aideil  the  institution  in  its  annual  exhibi- 
tions, have  created  its  funds  and  are  not  benefited 
by  the  expenditure,  either  by  the  establishment  of  a 
school  of  arts,  or  the  sale  of  their  own  pictures. 

The  old  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  New 


York  was  established  with  correct  intentions  toward 
the  arts,  and  set  out  with  the  accumulation  of  studies 
for  artists  which  might  have  been  of  immense  value 
in  the  early  education  of  students,  and  in  train- 
ing the  publick  mind  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  creations  of  genius.  It  commenced  its  opera, 
tions.  when  there  were  few  artists  of  any  eminence 
in  the  country,  and  wa.s  fostered  by  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston and  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  liberally  aided  by 
Napoleon.  But  its  career  has  been  marked  by  an 
unsteadiness  and  uncertainty  for  many  years,  and  we 
believe  its  rich  collection  of  pictures,  statuary  and 
books  are  at  present  of  use  to  nobody. 

Out  of  this  institution  sprung  another  formed  by 
the  artists,  and  known  as  the  National  Academy  of 
Design.  This  is  a  well-organized  institution,  with 
professors  in  every  branch  of  the  arts ;  during 
the  winter  season  it  has  a  school  for  drawing  from 
the  life  and  from  casts,  and  in  the  spring  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  works  of  living  artists,  which  attracts 
great  attention  and  is  well  visited.  But  there  is  no 
school  for  painting,  or  sculpture,  or  architecture  ;  the 
students  of  those  branches  must  seek  the  assistance 
of  some  regular  practitioner  of  the  art  he  selects,  or 
plod  his  way  alone  as  those  have  done  who  hav; 
gone  before  him. 

The  oidy  establishment  in  the  country  for  the  in- 
struction of  young  men  in  the  art  of  painting,  which 
is  provided  with  the  necessary  materiel  of  study, 
and  competent  teachers,  has  lately  sprung  into  ex- 
istence at  Philadelphia,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  .loshua  Shaw  and  Mr.  Manuel  J.  De  Franca, 
one  of  whom  instructs  in  landscape  and  the  other  the 
human  figure  ;  both,  we  should  judge,  well  qualified 
for  the  task,  and  their  school,  we  understand,  is 
well  attended  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  school  attached  to  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  and  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Weir, 
while  it  cultivates  a  knowledge  of  true  principles  in 
art,  is  limited  in  its  course  of  instruction  to  draw- 
ing. We  believe  none  of  the  students  have  ever 
become  painters  by  profession,  though  some  have 
produced  very  clever  pictures. 

We  have  here  taken  a  general  view  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  various  institutions  which  have  had, 
and  have  an  influence  upon  them,  and  have  pointed 
out  some  of  the  means  by  which  they  might  be 
eiTectually  promoted  in  this  country.  We  come 
now  to  speak  of  an  establishment  lately  opened  at 
the  Apollo,  No.  410,  Broadway,  New  York,  by  Mr. 
James  Herring,  the  edilorof  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery, which  promises  to  have  an  important  influence 
on  the  arts,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  artists.  Our 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  it  by  some  of  the  artists 
themselves,  and  we  have  taken  time  to  inquire  into 
its  objects,  and  examine  its  tendency.  We  there- 
fore profess  to  speak  of  it  understandingly,  and  shall 
do  so  with  candour. 

The  objects  stated  in  various  circulars  which  we 
have  seen,   addressed   first  to   the  artists  and  after 
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ward  to  the  publick,  are,  lo  provide  a  suitable  depot  for 
the  constant  exhibition  and  sale  of  all  the  productions 
of  the  fine  arts,  hooks  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
history,  particularly  American  history.  This,  in  a 
few  words,  is  a  broad  outline.  A  daring  undertaking 
for  an  individual,  but  of  gre^t  importance  to  the 
artists  and  to  the  publick.  Thus  far  the  artists  ap- 
pear lo  have  united  very  generally  in  the  underta- 
king, as  at  the  time  we  are  wriiing  this  article,  the 
works  of  mors  than  one  hundred  are  on  the  walls  of 
the  Apollo  Gallery,  and  a  greater  number  have  en- 
gaged 10  .sustain  it. 

It  appears  that  in  the  course  of  several  years'  in- 
tercourse with  the  artists,  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Republick,  while  conducting  the  National  Portrait 
Gallers',  Mr.  Herring  saw  many  of  the  difficulties  un- 
der which  the  arts  were  confined.  He  was  con- 
vinced there  was  a  vast  amount  of  artist  talent  not 
known  or  appreciated,  because  it  bad  no  means  of 
expansion.  Artists  of  superiour  genius,  and  learning 
ill  their  profession,  who  ought  to  be  known  exten- 
siveh^  had  onlv  a  local  reputation.  Others  had  upon 
their  hands  the  works  of  years  of  study  and  industri- 
ous application,  their  European  studies,  and  their 
original  works,  when  fresh  from  the  galleries  of  Italy 
and  France,  while  their  hopes  were  bright  as  their 
colours,  and  ere  the  neglect  of  their  countrymen 
cast  a  cold  shadow  upon  the  prospect  before  them. 
In  short,  there  was  no  place  in  all  this  country 
where  the  works  of  our  artists  could  be  kept  before 
the  publick  in  safety,  and  where  amateurs  might 
resort,  with  the  certainty  of  finding  a  collection, 
from  which  to  select  according  to  their  taste.  But 
the  utility  of  such  an  establishment  is  not  less  lo 
those  who  confine  themselves  to  portrait  and  minia- 
ture painting.  It  is  known  to  the  professors  of  those 
branches  of  the  art,  that  they  must  either  have  an 
exhibition  room  of  their  own,  or  be  exposed  to  fre- 
quent, and  sometimes  constant  interruption  from  the 
calls  of  visiters.  By  keeping  specimens  in  a  pub- 
lick gallery  and  changing  them  occasionally  that  in- 
convenience may  be  avoided.  Besides,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  in  a  city  like  New  York,  where  every- 
body conies  occasionally,  the  works  of  the  artists  of 
Boston  or  Philadelphia  would  become  known  to  per- 
t.ons  who  might  live  for  years  within  five  minutes' 
walk  of  the  artist  without  seeing  them.  These  ap- 
pear to  be  the  immediate  advantages  of  the  Apollo 
Gallery,  but  there  are  others  of  more  importance. 
We  understand  that  for  pictures  placed  in  the  exhi- 
bition by  artists  for  sale  no  commission  is  to  be  de- 
ducted ;  the  exhibition  providing  the  compensation. 
After  the  expenses  of  the  exhibition  are  defrayed 
one  half  of  the  receipts  will  be  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  works  of  art,  for  the  foundation  of  a  Na- 
tional Gallery  in  New  York,  of  the  products  of  Amer- 
ican artists.  We  most  sincerely  hope  the  revenue 
will  be  as  large  as  the  plan  is  magnificent. 

As  the  conductors  of  a   work   for  the  instruction 
and  entertainment  of  families  we  feel  bound  to  say 


to  every  head  of  a  family,  "  Support  the  establishment 
with  all  your  interest.  Take  your  children,  let  those 
who  can  read  be  furnished  with  a  catalogue,  and  let 
them  become  acquainted  with  every  subject  by  the 
description  there  given,  or  which  you  yourselves  can 
give  to  them."  Children  with  their  parents,  are  ad- 
mitted free.  Let  them  enjoy  the  privilege,  and  the 
next  generation  will  know  how  to  appreciate  the  arts 
above  all  who  have  preceded  it. — The  present  ex 
hibition  contains  nearly  three  hundred  specimens, 
and  is  a  rich  and  interesting  collection,  gathered 
froin  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  is  far  beyond 
what  we  had  any  anticipation  of  seeing,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  gallery. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  artists,  whose  works 
are  sent  to  this  establishment,  and  who,  from  their 
distant  residences,  have  not  seen  it,  to  be  informed 
that  the  building  outside  is  ornamental,  and  the  ex- 
hibition rooms  well  lighted.  Great  care  and  good 
taste  have  been  exercised  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
pictures  and  statuary.  There  is  not  a  spot  in  the 
whole  of  the  apartments  but  what  can  be  distinctly 
seen. 

To  the  artists  we  trust  it  will  prove  a  great  ad- 
vantage, to  the  publick  an  agreeable  place  of  resort 
for  amusement  and  instruction,  and  to  the  proprietor 
we  give  our  sincere  congratulations,  at  the  success 
which  has  thus  far  attended  his  efforts  to  get  up  an 
attractive  exhibition.  We  would  recommend  lo  him 
to  extend  his  plan  to  the  occasional  delivery  of  a 
lecture  on  some  topick  connected  with  the  arts, 
using  the  various  works  upon  the  walls  as  illustrations. 
We  know  he  is  competent  to  the  task  himself,  and 
we  should  suppose  the  artists  and  the  teachers  would 
willingly  give  an  occasional  discourse.  For  in- 
stance, a  lecture  on  perspective,  illustrated  by  the 
picture  of  the  Capuchin  Chapel ;  this  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  one  on  the  effects  of  colours,  another  on 
the  various  styles  of  the  ancient  and  modern  paint- 
ers. But  we  merely  make  the  suggestion  as  one 
we  think  would  be  useful,  and,  if  we  may  judge  of 
others  by  ourselves,  very  agreeable. 


CHANSONETTE.-C.  F.  Hoffman. 

She  loves — but  'lis  not  me  she  loves! — 

Nol  me  on  whom  she  ponders, 
When  in  some  dream  of  tenderness 

Her  truant  fancy  wanJers. 
The  forms  that  flit  her  visions  through 

Are  hke  the  shapes  of  old, 
Where  tales  of  Prince  and  Paladin 

On  tapestry  are  told. 
Man  may  not  hope  her  heart  to  win, 

Be  his  of  common  mould ! 

But  I — thouffh  spurs  are  won  no  more 

Where  herald's  trump  is  pealing, 
Nor  thrones  carved  out  for  "ladye  layre" 

Where  steel-clad  ranks  are  wheelmg — 
I  loose  the  falcon  of  my  hopes 

Upon  as  proud  a  flicrht 
As  theirs  who  hawked  at  high  renown, 

In  song-ennobled  fight. 
If  darins:  then  true  love  may  crown, 

Wy  love  she  must  requite ! 
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A  SCRAP  OF  HISTORY. 

It  may  be  interesting  if  not  new  to  our  readers,  to 
be  informed  in  what  way  the  State  of  Connecticut 
beeanne  possessed  of  that  portion  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  known  as  the  Western  Reserve.  To  gratify 
the  curiosity  often  manifested  on  this  subject,  we 
have  rummaged  over  some  old  musty  tomes,  in  our 
possession,  and  will  now  lay  the  sura  and  substance 
of  our  researches  before  the  reader. 

The  original  charter  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
was  granted  by  Charles  II,  in  1662.  The  charter 
defined  the  limits  of  the  State  as  follows  : 

From  the  south  line  of  Massachusetts  on  the 
north,  to  Long  Island  Sound  on  the  south,  and  from 
the  Naraganset  River  on  the  east,  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  west.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
a  map,  that  these  boundaries  would  enclose  not  only 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Connecticut,  but  also  por- 
tions of  the  Slates  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey — 
nearly  one  half  of  Pennsylvania — all  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Stale  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois — 
and  a  goodly  part  of  the  territories  of  Iowa,  Missouri, 
and  Oregon. — There  was  a  clause  in  the  charter, 
however,  which  excepted  from  its  operations  such 
portions  as  were  then  occupied  by  prior  settlers. — 
This  exception  excluded  such  parts  of  N.  York  and 
N.  Jersey  as  were  within  the  prescribed  limits.  A 
dispute  arising  between  New  York  and  Connecticut, 
as  to  the  boundaries  between  these  States,  it  was 
settled  by  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  king,  in 
1664,  who  decided  that  Maroneck  river  should  be 
the  western  boundary  of  Connecticut. 

For  nearly  a  century  thereafter,  Connecticut  ne- 
glected to  claim  or  settle  any  part  of  their  territory 
west  of  New  York,  and  a  charier  being  granted  to 
William  Penn,  in  1681,  embracing  all  that  part  of 
the  same  which  lies  within  the  present  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  dispute  ultimately  arose  between  the 
two  colonies,  as  to  the  right  of  possession  in  the  dis- 
puted territory.  Both  colonies  sold  the  same  land, 
and  each  guaranteed  to  the  purchasers  undisturbed 
possession.  This  excited  innumerable  quarrels,  and 
resort  was  often  had  to  force  of  arms,  to  expel  the 
intruders. 

In  1770,  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  transmit- 
ted to  England  certain  questions  to  be  presented  to 
the  most  able  lawyers,  respecting  her  title  to  lands 
west  of  New  York.  The  answers  were  favorable  to 
her  claims,  and  determined  the  colony  to  maintain 
them.  The  revolutionary  war  happening  soon  after, 
suspended  further  proceedings,  until  after  the  close. 

In  1781,  the  two  States  agreed  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  determine  the  dispute.  An  act  of  Con- 
gress was  passed,  granting  to  these  commissioners 
full  powers  to  act  in  tlie  final  settling  of  this  long 
pending  controversy.  The  commissioners  met  at 
Trenton,  in  November,  1782.  After  a  full  hearing 
of  the  matter  in  question,  they  decided  that  Connec- 
ticut had  no  right  to  the  lands  in  dispute.  Here  the 
matter,  so  far  as  Pennsylvania  was  concerned,  rested. 

The  State  of  Connecticut,  notwithstanding,  still 
laid  claims  to  all  lands  lying  west  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  extending  to  the  Mississippi  river.  To  avoid 
future  troubles,  however,  the  Legislature  agreed  to 
cede  all  these  lands  to  Congress,  with  the  exception 
of  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length, 
lying  immediately  west  of  the  west  line  of  Pennsyl- 


vania. This  cession  was  accepted,  and  was  con- 
sidered to  be  an  indirect  acknowledgment  that  her 
claim  was  well  founded. 

This  tract  is  known  as  the  Western  Reserve,  and 
includes  the  counties  of  Ashtabula,  Trumbull,  Por- 
tage, Geauga,  Cuyahoga,  Medina,  Lorain,  Huron 
and  Erie.  A  part  of  the  tract  was  granted  by  the 
Stale  10  the  inhabitants  of  New  London,  Fairfield 
and  Norwalk,  whose  property  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  British  troops  during  the  war.  The  remain- 
der was  sold  in  1795,  and  the  money  arising  from 
the  sale  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  constituting  a 
perpetual  fund,  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the 
State. — Ohio  City  Transcript. 


WIMPPAGNO'S  GRAVE. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  gay  and  joyous 
ones,  who  ride  so  frequently  down  the  river  for  re- 
creation and  pleasure,  that  even  notice,  as  they  go 
merrily  on,  a  small  mound  of  earth  a  short  distance 
this  side  of  Milicreek,  whose  base  is  watered  by  a 
litde  running  stream,  which  terminates  its  genUe 
meanderings,  by  its  confluence  with  the  beautiful 
Ohio,  having  for  its  outlet  a  culvert,  over  which  the 
road  passes.  This  spot  presented  a  far  difl'erent  ap- 
pearance some  fifty-four  years  ago,  at  which  period, 
nothing  but  the  fierce  howl  of  the  wolf,  or  the 
screechings  of  the  midnight  owl  could  be  heard,  save 
when  the  rifle  gave  forth  ils  shrill  crack,  as  the 
daring  hunter  pursued  his  game,  or  the  whoop  of 
the  wily  Indian  resounded,  when  passing  through 
this  dense  forest  of  beech  and  maple  trees,  from  one 
ridge  to  another.  I  will  narrate  a  legend  touching 
this  mound,  which  perhaps  may  prove  interesting, 
and  keep  alive  the  thrilling  incidents  connected 
therewith. 

'Twas  near  this  spot,  on  an  eve  in  the  month  of 
September,  17 — ,  when  the  sun  in  all  his  golden  ra- 
diance, was  slowly  sinking  behind  the  western  hills, 
and  painting  up  the  heavens  with  the  most  brilliant 
erubescent  tinge,  that  a  white  man,  habited  in  the 
rough  garb  of  a  hunter  of  those  early  days,  was  sit- 
ting on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  admiring  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  scene,  whilst  a  shaggy  dog,  his  only 
companion,  was  reposing  at  his  feet.  He  had  sat 
thus  sometime,  perfecdy  enchanted  with  nature's 
grand  display,  when  his  quick  ear  caught  the  sound 
of  crackling  leaves  and  branches,  indicating  that  an 
animal,  or  an  enemy,  was  near  at  hand.  He  imme- 
diately sprang  behind  a  tree,  and  silenced  the  growl- 
ing of  his  dog,  whose  sense  of  approaching  footsteps 
had  quickly  been  awakened. 

The  noise  which  he  heard  had  ceased,  and  on 
peering  out  cautiously  from  behind  the  tree,  the  hun- 
ter discovered  the  dark  form  of  an  Indian,  half  hid- 
den by  the  body  of  a  large  oak,  who  had  his  rifle  in 
his  hands,  ready  for  any  emergency  that  might  re- 
quire the  use  of  it — as  he  too  appeared  to  be  on  his 
guard,  having  heard  the  low  growling  of  the  dog. — 
At  this  instant  the  dog  also  spied  the  Indian,  and 
barked  aloud,  which  told  the  Indian  of  the  proximity 
of  his  enemy.  To  raise  his  rifle  was  but  the  work 
of  a  moment,  and  the  distinct  cracks  of  two  weapons 
were  heard  almost  at  the  same  time.  The  Indian's 
fell  from  his  hands,  as  the  ball  of  the  hunter's  had 
penetrated,  and  broken  the  elbow  of  his  left  arm, 
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while  the  nunter  escaped  unhurt.  Before  the  Indian 
could  possibly  re-load  his  rifle  in  his  wounded  con- 
dition, the  hunter  had  rushed  swiftly  upon  him  with 
his  knife,  but  not  before  the  Indian  had  drawn  his. 
The  first  thrust  was  parried  oft'  by  the  Indian  with 
the  greatest  skill,  and  the  shock  was  so  great  in  the 
effort,  that  the  hunter's  weapon  was  thrown  some 
thirty  feet  from  him.  Nothing  daunted,  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  Indian  with  all  his  force,  and  seized 
liim  around  the  body  ;  at  the  same  time  encircling 
the  right  arm,  in  which  the  Indian  still  grasped  his 
knife.  The  Indian,  however,  was  a  very  muscular 
fellow,  and  the  conflict  now  seemed  doubtful  indeed. 
The  savage  was  striving  with  all  his  might  to  release 
his  arm,  in  order  to  use  his  knife.  In  the  struggle 
their  feet  became  interlocked,  and  they  both  fell  to 
the  ground,  the  Indian  uppermost,  which  extricated 
the  Indian's  arm  from  the  iron  grasp  of  the  hunter. 
He  was  making  his  greatest  endeavors  to  use  his 
knife,  but  could  not,  from  the  position  in  which  they 
were  lying,  as  the  hunter  soon  forced  him  over  on 
his  right  side,  and  consequently  he  could  have  no 
use  of  his  arm. 

Just  at  this  point  of  the  deadly  conflict,  the  Indian 
gave  an  appalling  yell,  and  with  renewed  strength, 
placed  the  hunter  underneath  him  again,  and  with  a 
most  exulting  cry  of  victory,  as  he  sat  upon  his  body, 
raised  his  arm  for  the  fatal  plunge.  The  hunter 
saw  death  before  his  eyes,  and  gave  himself  up  for 
lost,  when  just  at  this  most  critical  juncture,  his 
faithful  dog,  who  had  not  been  an  uninterested  obser- 
ver of  the  scene,  sprang  forward  and  seized  the  Indi- 
an's wrist,  which  caused  the  weapon  to  fall  harmless 
from  his  hand.  The  hunter  seeing  such  a  sudden 
change  in  his  fate,  made  one  last  and  desperate  efl'ort 
for  his  life,  and  threw  the  Indian  from  him.  Before 
the  prostrate  savage  had  time  to  recover  himself,  the 
hunter  had  seized  his  knife,  and  with  redoubled  en- 
ergy rushed  upon  him,  and  with  his  foot  firmly 
planted  on  the  Indian's  breast,  he  plunged  the  wea- 
pon up  to  the  hilt  in  his  heart.  The  savage  gave 
one  convulsive  shudder,  and  was  no  more.  The 
hunter  now  bethought  himself  of  wending  his  way 
homeward,  as  the  sun  had  set  far  in  the  west,  and 
twilight  was  fast  enwrapping  every  thing  in  obscu- 
rity. As  soon  as  he  had  possessed  himself  of  his 
rifle,  together  with  the  Indian's  weapons,  he  started 
immediately  on  his  way.  He  had  not  gone  but  a 
short  distance,  when  his  ears  were  assailed  by  the 
startling  whoop  of  a  number  of  Indians.  He  ran 
eagerly  for  the  river,  and  fortunately  finding  a  canoe 
on  the  beach  near  the  water,  was  soon  out  of  reach 
of  danger,  and  safely  lodged  in  the  encampment 
among  his  own  companions,  to  whom  he  recounted 
his  adventure.  The  Indians  came  up  to  the  place 
of  the  recent  rencounter,  and  discovered  the  body  of 
a  fallen  comrade.  They  gave  a  most  hideous  yell, 
when  upon  examination  they  recognised  in  the  dead 
Indian,  the  features  of  one  of  their  bravest  chiefs. 
After  a  short  consultation,  they  bore  the  body  to  a 
brook  near  at  hand,  in  the  middle  of  which  there 
was  a  spot  of  ground,  forming  a  small  island.  This 
they  selected  as  the  burial  place.  Having  dug  a 
grave  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  body,  they  care- 
fully placed  it  in,  and  covered  it  over  with  clay  and 
stones,  and  then  threw  up  the  earth  that  now  forms 
this  small  mound  where  rests  the  remains  of  tlie  once 
great  chief  Wimppagno. —  Cincinnati  Repuhlican. 


NAPOLEON  AND  THE  BRITISH  SOLDIER. 

BY     THOMAS     CAMPBELL. 

I  LOVE  contemplating  apart 

From  all  his  homicidal  story. 
The  traits  that  soften  to  our  heart 

Napoleon's  glory. 

Twas  when  his  banners  at  Boulogne 
Arm'd  in  our  island  every  freeman. 

His  navy  chanced  to  capture  one 
Poor  British  seaman. 

They  suffered  hitn,  I  know  not  how, 
Unprisoned  on  the  shore  to  roam  ; 

And  a_ve  was  bfut  his  youlhful  brow 
On  England's  home. 

His  eye,  melhinks,  pursued  the  flight 
Of  birds  to  Britain  half  way  over 

With  envy  ;  they  could  reach  the  white 
Dear  ciiffs  of  Dover ! 

A  stormy  midnisrht  watch  he  thought. 
Than  this  sojourn  would  have  been  dearei 

If  but  the  storm  the  vessel  brought 
To  England  nearer! 

At  last  when  care  had  banished  sleep, 

He  saw,  one  morning — dreaming — doatiu^ 

An  empty  hogshead,  on  the  deep, 
Come  shoarward  floating! 

He  hid  it  in  a  cave,  and  wrought 

The  livelong  day — laborious — lurking, 

Until  he  launched  a  tiny  boat 
By  mighty  working! 

Heaven  help  us  !  'twas  a  thing  beyond 
Description  ;  such  a  wretched  wherry, 

Perhaps,  ne'er  ventured  on  a  pond 
Or  crossed  a  ferry. 

For  ploughing  in  the  salt  sea  field — 

'Twould  make  the  very  boldest  shudder, 

Untarr'd — uncompass'd — and  unkeel'd — 
No  sail — no  rudder. 

From  neighboring  woods,  he  interlaced 
His  sorry  skifT  with  watded  willows, 

And  thus  equipped  he  would  have  passed 
The  foaming  billows. 

The  French  guard  caught  him  on  a  beach— 

His  little  argus  sorely  jeering, 
Till  tidings  of  him  come  to  reach 

Napoleon's  hearing. 

With  folded  arms  Napoleon  stood. 
Serene  alike  in  peace  or  danger, 

And  in  his  wonted  attitude, 
Addressed  the  stranger: — 

"  Rash  youth,  that  wouldst  yon  channel  pass. 

With  twigs  and  staves  so  rudely  fashioned, 
Thy  heart  with  some  sweet  English  lass 

Must  be  impassioned." 
"  I  have  no  sweetheart,"  said  the  lad  ; 

"But — absent  years  from  one  another — 
Great  was  the  longing  that  I  had 

To  see  my  mother." 
"  And  so  thou  shall !  "  Napoleon  said, 

"  You've  both  my  favor  justly  won  ; 
A  noble  mother  must  have  bred 

So  brave  a  son." 
He  gave  the  tar  a  piece  of  gold  ; 

And  with  a  flag  of  truce,  commanded 
He  should  be  shipped  to  England  Old, 

And  safely  landed. 
Our  sailor  oft  could  scantly  shift, 

To  find  a  dinner  plain  and  hearty  ; 
But  never  changed  the  coin  and  gift 

Of  Buonaparte. 
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OUR    COUNTRY. 

Our  eastern  borders  behold  the  sun  in  all  its 
splendor  rising  from  the  Atlantic,  while  the  west- 
ern shores  are  embraced  in  darkness  by  the  bil- 
lows of  the  Pacific.  Our  country  has  indeed  a 
vast  extent  of  territory,  with  the  diversified  cli- 
mates of  the  globe.  On  the  one  hand,  is  the  ev- 
er smiling  verdure  of  the  beautiful  and  balmy 
south,  and  on  the  other,  the  steril  hills  and  som- 
bre pine  forests  of  the  dreary  north  ;  and  inter- 
mediate, the  outstretched  region  where  the  chill- 
ing blasts  of  winter  are  succeeded  bj'  the  zephyrs 
and  tlie  flowers  of  summer. 

The  snow-clad  summits  of  her  mountains  look 
down  upon  the  elemental  war  of  the  storm  clouds 
floating  above  the  shrubless  prairie,  that  realizes 
the  obsolete  notion  of  the  earth  being  an  immense 
plain  ;  and,  toward  the  ocean  on  the  east  and  the 
west,  upon  the  broad  rich  valleys  where  the  fa- 
ther of  waters,  the  "endless  river," and  the  majes- 
tic Cohimbia  with  its  hundred  branches  gently 
winds  along,  or  rapidly  rush  on  to  mingle  their  wa- 
ters with  the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  or  the  magnificent  expanse  of  our  north- 
western Caspian  seas. 

Could  the  power  of  vision  at  once  extend  over 
our  whole  wide  domain,  what  a  grand,  ennobling 
scene  would  be  presented  to  a  spectator  standing 
upon  one  of  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, or,  as  Washington  Irving  aptly  denominates 
it,  "  the  crest  of  the  world."  And  then  to  take, 
upon  a  summer  day,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  all  our 
roads,  canals,  rail-roads,  lakes  and  rivers — the  in- 
numerable post-coaches  whirling  along  over  our 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  miles  of  post- 
road  ;  or  steamers  gliding  magically  along  our 
waters ;  our  locomotives  shooting  off  like  the 
comet  upon  its  track  ;  our  rapid  intercourse  be- 
tween the  seaboard  and  the  inland  maritime  cities  ; 
and  our  peaceful  armament  approaching  and  de- 
parting with  the  commerce  of  the  world  ;  with  all 
the  various,  complicated  movements  of  the  coun- 
try, town  and  city ;  and  then,  like  Prior  on  Gronger 
Hill,  to  hear  all  the  different  nmsical  and  discord- 
ant sounds  coming  up  to  this  "crest  of  the  world," 
if  they  could  comprehend  the  entire  scene,  from 
the  bellowing  of  the  buffalo,  leading  his  shaggy 
hundreds  over  the  prairie,  to  the  roar  of  the  cata- 
ract as  it  shakes  the  earth  with  its  stupendous 
plunge,  with  all  this  beneath  the  eye  and  upon  the 
ear  Avell  might  the  enraptured  spectator  exclaim, 
what  a  sublime  panorama  ! 

For  variety,  beauty,  grandeur  and  sublimity  of 
scenery,  what  country  can  surpass  our  own  ; 
What  country  can  equal  the  life-sustaining  power 
that  slumbers  in  her  soil!  With  all  her  wealth, 
improvements  and  intelligence,  and  with  our  twen- 
ty millions  of  inhabitants,  still  we  have  but  just 
commenced  the  settlements  of  our  country,  and 
are  only  on  the  borders  of  the  mighty  wilderness. 
Her  undeveloped  resources  are  capable  of  sustain- 
incr  a  free  population  of  more  than  one  hundred 
millions.  A  century  hence,  in  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirty-nine,  the  tfnited  States  of  America,  with 
fifty  stars  upon  her  banner,  may  welcome,  at  the 
dawning  of  that  New-Year's  morn,  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  happy  freemen. 


How  exalted  may  then  be  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  the  people.  The  success  of  our  efforts 
in  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  and  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  knowledge,  enables  us  to  make 
an  estimate  of  what  our  posterity  of  the  third  gen- 
eration are  likely  to  become. 

Active  must  be  the  ardent  imagination  that  can 
picture  the  scene  at  a  glance.  The  ideal  landscape 
cannot  equal  the  reality,  however  lively  may  be 
the  fancy.  The  idea  of  such  a  view  as  we  have 
fancied  to  be  beheld  from  the  mountain  top  a  hun- 
dred years  from  this  day,  can  never  be  conveyed 
by  words,  the  picture  must  be  painted  by  the  won- 
der-working power  of  the  pencil  of  ideality. 

Our  Country  !  Such  is  thy  physical  greatness, 
and  such  the  intellectual  and  moral  power  that 
now  gives  promise  of  a  glorious  destiny,  far  be- 
yond all  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  For 
such  a  destiny  may  thy  institutions  be  well  sus- 
tained ;  and  may  a  halo  of  glory  play  around  the 
name  of  every  man  who  honestly  labors  in  behalf 
of  his  fellows  and  posterity,  to  uphold,  purify,  per- 
petuate and  extend  them.  Detroit  Free  Pres-s, 


HI.STORY    OF    A   MISSOURI    EARTHQUAKE. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  an  inter- 
esting letter,  recently  written  by  Dr.  Linn,  one  of 
the  United  States'  senators  from  Missouri,  to  the 
Honorable  John  Davis,  chairman  of  a  committee 
of  the  senate,  on  the  subject  of  removing  obstruc- 
tions in  the  St.  Francis,  White  and  Big  Blnck  riv- 
ers, which,  taking  their  rise  in  Missouri,  run  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Mississippi  for  some  hundred 
miles,  and  finally  unite  far  down  in  Arkansas  with 
the  "Father  of  Waters."  This  letter  contains 
much  valuable  geological  information  concerning 
the  extensive  and  almost  unexplored  region,  and 
discovers  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject which  would  authorize  a  much  more  full  and 
elaborate  essay  by  the  writer,  than  a  brief  letter. 

The  annexed  extract  embraces  the  account  we 
remember  to  have  seen  of  the  earthquake  of  1811, 
and  its  transforming  effect  upon  the  surface  of  tiie 
country.  It  would  appear  by  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Linn,  that  on  the  removal  of  the  rafts  in  these  riv- 
ers, which  may  be  accomplished  at  an  inconsider- 
able expense,  an  immense  track  of  valuable  public 
land,  in  a  benign  climate,  would  be  redeemed  from 
waste,  and  the  whole  region  rendered  healthful 
and  productive.     The  writer  remarks: — 

"  From  the  town  of  Cape  Giardeau  to  Helena, 
below  the  mouth  of  St.  Francis's  is  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  miles,  and  from  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  high  grounds  in  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  average  sixty  or  seventy  miles.  The 
crreater  part  of  this  area,  with  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  belt  stretching  along  the  Mississippi,  is 
covered  with  an  immense  morass,  inundated  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  "Father  of  Waters,"  or 
submersed  in  rushing  torrents  from  the  neighbor- 
ing hills,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  St.  Francis. 
These  streams  having  their  origin  in  elevated  re- 
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gions,  when  flushed  hy  heavy  rains  or  dissolving- 
snows,  fall  into  this  great  basin  with  tremendous 
force,  and  either  from  obstructions  which  actually 
exist,  like  the  rafts  on  Red  river,  or  from  not  hav- 
ing: sufficient  descent  to  carry  of!"  the  rapidly  ac- 
cumulating Avaters,  spread  over  the  country,  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  a  vast  lake,  over  which  the 
magnificent  forests  of  cypress  and  other  gigantic 
trees  wave  their  branches  in  glowing  solitude. 

In  the  midst  of  this  wilderness,  islands  of  rocks 
and  elevated  portions  of  land  appear,  of  various 
dimensions,  like  oases  in  a  desert,  and  denominated 
by  the  French  "  cote  sans  dessein,"  or  hills  without 
design.  How  came  these  lost  hills  in  this  position  ! 
The  most  reasonable  answer  that  suggests  itself  to 
that  question,  in  my  opinion  is,  that  the  far  great- 
er portion  of  this  gloomy  region  annually  covered 
by  water,  and  at  all  seasons,  by  a  heavy  growth  of 
timber,  thick  canebrakes,  closely  interwoven  by 
many  plants  of  the  convolvolus  order,  wasonce  high 
grounds,  but  during  some  convulsions  of  nature 
sunk  to  its  present  general  level,  leaving  spots 
unaffected  to  tower  in  grandeur  over  the  surround- 
ing scene  of  desolation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  St.  Francis,  forced  from 
its  bed  or  channel,  was  compelled  to  seek  its  de- 
vious way  to  the  Mississippi,  through  lakes,  la- 
goons, and  slimy  quagmires.  Nor  is  the  opinion 
altogether  unsupported  by  facts  or  based  on  mere 
conjecture. 

The  memorable  earthquake  of  December,  1811, 
after  shaking  the  valley  of  the  Blississippi  to  its 
centre,  vibrated  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers 
and  valleys  and  passing  the  primitive  mountain 
barriers,  died  away  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean.  In  the  region  now  under  consideration, 
during  the  continuance  of  so  appalling  a  phenome- 
non, which  commenced  hy  distant  rumbling  sounds, 
succeeded  by  discharges  as  if  a  thousand  pieces 
of  artillery  were  suddenly  exploded,  the  earth  rock- 
ed to  and  fro,  vast  chasms  opened,  from  whence 
issued  columns  of  water,  sand  and  coal,  accompani- 
ed by  hissing  sounds,  caused,  perhaps  by  the  es- 
cape of  pent-up  steam,  while  ever  and  anon,  flash- 
es of  electricity  gleamed  through  the  troubled 
clouds  of  night,  rendering  the  darkness  doubly 
horrible. 

The  current  of  the  Mississippi,  pending  this  ele- 
mentary strife,  was  driven  back  upon  its  source 
with  the  greatest  velocity  for  several  hours,  in 
consequence  of  an  elevation  of  its  bed.  But  this 
noble  river  was  not  thus  to  be  stayed  in  its  course. 
Its  accumulated  waters  came  booming  on,  and 
overtopping  the  barrier  thus  suddenly  raised,  car- 
ried everything  before  them  with  resistless  power. 
Boats  that  floated  on  its  surface  shot  down  the  de- 
clivity like  an  arrow,  from  a  bow,  amid  roaring 
billows  and  the  wildest  commotion. 

A  few  days'  action  of  this  powerful  current  suffi- 
ced to  wear  away  every  vestige  of  the  barrier  thus 
strangely  interposed,  and  its  waters  moved  on  in 
their  wonted  channels  to  the  ocean.  The  day  that 
succeeded  this  night  of  terror  brought  no  solace  in 
its  dawn.  Shock  followed  shock  ;  a  dense  black 
cloud  of  vapor  overshadowed  the  land,  through 
which  no  sunbeam  found  its  way  to  cheer  the  de- 
sponding heart  of  man,  who,  in  silent  communion 
with  himself,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  his 
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wickedness  and  dependance  on  the  everlastinc 
God. 

The  appearances  which  presented  themselves 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  principal  commotion 
were  such  as  strongly  supported  an  opinion  here- 
tofore advanced.  Hills  had  disappeared  and  lakes 
were  found  in  their  stead  ;  and  numerous  lakes 
became  elevated  ground,  over  the  surface  of  which 
vast  heaps  of  sand  were  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion, while,  in  many  places  the  earth  for  miles 
was  sunk  below  the  general  level  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  without  being  covered  with  water, 
leaving  an  impression  in  miniature  of  a  catastro- 
phe much  more  important  in  its  efiect,  which  had, 
perhaps,  preceded  it  ages  before. 

One  of  the  lakes  formed  on  this  occasion,  is 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to 
twenty  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  in  some  places  very 
shallow  ;  in  others,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet 
deep  ;  which  is  much  more  than  the  depth  of  the 
Mississippi,  river  in  that  quarter.  In  sailing  over 
its  surface  in  the  light  canoe,  the  voyager  is  struck 
with  astonishment  at  beholding  the  giant  trees  of 
the  forest  standing  partially  exposed  amid  a  waste 
of  waters,  branchless  and  leafless.  But  the  won- 
der is  still  farther  increased  on  casting  his  eye 
through  the  dark  blue  profound,  to  observe  cane- 
brakes  covering  its  bottom,  over  which  a  mammoth 
species  of  testudo  is  occasionally  seen  dragging 
his  slow  length  along,  while  countless  myriads  of 
fish  are  sporting  through  the  aquatic  thickets.  But 
if  God  in  his  wrath  has  passed  through  this  devo- 
ted land,  if  he  touched  the  mountains  and  they 
disappeared  in  the  abyss,  his  beneficent  influence 
is  still  left  in  the  soft  climate,  the  unexampled  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  the  deep  verdure  of  its  forests, 
and  the  choicest  offerings  of  Flora. 


FOURTH    OF    JULY    IN    PALESTINE. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Paxton,  of  Kentucky,  who 
has  just  published  an  interesting  work  on  Pales- 
tine, gives  the  following  sketch  of  the  celebration 
of  our  National  Birth  Day  at  Beyroot.  We  doubt 
if  a  more  curious  one  ever  occurred  : — 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  duly  celebrated  at  this 
place,  so  zealous  is  our  consul  for  the  honor  of 
the  country  he  represents.  Our  "  star-spangled 
banner  "  was  streaming  in  the  wind  over  his  own 
dwelling,  and  the  flags  of  the  different  European 
powers  who  have  consuls  in  this  place  were  rais- 
ed, as  well  also  as  the  red  banner  of  the  Turks,  as 
a  token  of  respect.  We  had  previously  received 
a  polite  invitation  to  dine  with  the  consul  and  his 
lady,  "on  the  anniversary  of  the  glorious  Fourth." 
While  we  were  enjoying  a  pleasant  quiet  repast 
within,  the  janissaries  and  servants  were  making 
all  the  noise  they  could  without,  by  firing  muskets 
from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  cracking  squibs, 
&c.  We  were  informed  that  preparations  had 
been  made  to  play  off  a  few  fireworks  from  the 
terrace  of  the  new  house  the  consul  was  erecting, 
and  were  invited  to  go  and  see  them.  A  little 
after  sunset  we  set  out  for  the  place,  which  was 
not  far  distant,  preceded  by  a  janissary,  with  his 
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silver-headed  staff.  Arrived  at  the  spot,  to  our 
surprise,  we  found  a  company  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred collected.  The  ground  floor  of  the  building 
had  been  laid,  and  formed  a  fine  open  area  for  the 
reception  of  t'.ie  company  ;  seats  had  been  arran- 
ged at  one  erd  for  the  accommodation  of  a  few 
European  friends,  and  the  more  respectable  of  the 
natives. 

The  janissaries,  with  others,  were  busy  in  keep- 
ing up  some  little  bonfires  of  paper,  which  served 
for  the  time  to  illuminate  the  scene  ;  others  were 
beating  the  drums,  and  playing  on  the  instruments 
used  by  the  Arabs  on  festive  occasions.  Presently 
two  of  them,  Moslems,  I  think,  commenced  a  sort 
of  sword  fight  or  dance.  Each  held  in  one  hand 
a  naked  sword,  and  in  the  other  a  thick  huge 
shield  of  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  with  which  to 
ward  otT  the  blows  of  his  companion.  They  kept 
time  with  the  music,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see 
the  rapidity  of  their  motions  at  times,  and  the  dex- 
terity with  which  each  would  parry  the  thrust  of 
the  other.  When  one  couple  were  fatigued,  an- 
other would  succeed,  and  sometimes  three  or  four 
would  join  in.  Their  motions  were  generally 
graceful,  but  frequently  their  gestures  were  ludi- 
crous in  the  extreme.  To  us  it  was  a  novel  sight, 
and  we  could  not  help  thinking  how  strange  it 
was  to  see  these  Turks  skipping  and  jumping 
thus,  and  all  for  American  Independence  !  The 
rockets  and  other  works  went  oH"  in  good  style, 
baskets  with  refreshments  were  brought  in,  and 
ice  creams,  cakes,  and  tea  were  handed  round  to 
us.  The  company  then  dispersed  very  quietly  to 
their  several  homes. 


SKETCHES  OF  AMERICAN  CHARACTER. 


BENJAMIN    FR.'VNKLIN. 


BY    LORD    BRODGHAM. 
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The  following  admirable  sketch  of  the  Ameri- 
can philosopher,  is  from  a  new  work  by  Lord 
Brougham,  recently  published  in  London,  enti 
tied,  "Stcde.smen  in  {he  Time  of  George  III."  ' 
has  been  recently  published  in  this  country  : 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  certainly  of 
our  times  as  a  politician,  or  of  any  age  as  a  phi- 
losopher was  Franklin  ;  who  also  stands  alone  in 
combining  together  these  two  characters,  the 
greatest  that  man  can  sustain,  and  in  this,  that 
having  borne  the  first  part  in  enlarging  science  by 
one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  ever  made,  he  bore 
the  second  in  founding  one  of  the  greatest  em- 
pires in  the  world. 

In  this  truly  great  man  everything  seems  to 
concur  that  goes  toward  the  constitution  of  ex- 
alted merit.  First  he  was  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune.  Born  in  the  humblest  station,  he 
raised  himself  by  his  talents  and  his  industry, 
first  to  the  place  in  society  which  may  be  attained 
with  the  help  only  of  ordinary  abilities,  great  ap- 
plication, and  good  luck  ;  but  next  to  the  loftier 
heights  which  a  daring  and  happy  genius  alone 
can  scale  ;  and  the  poor  printer's  boy  who  at  one 
period  of  his  life  had  no  covering  to  shelter  his 


head  from  the  dews  of  night,  rent  in  twain  the 
proud  dominion  of  England,  and  lived  to  be  the 
Ambassador  of  a  Commonwealth  which  he  had 
formed,  at  the  Court  of  the  haughty  ]\Ionarchs  of 
France  who  had  been  his  allies. 

Then,  he  had  been  tried  by  prosperity  as  well 
as  adverse  fortune,  and  had  passed  unhurt  through 
the  perils  of  both.  No  ordinary  apprentice,  no 
commonplace  journeyman,  ever  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  his  independence  in  habits  of  industry  and 
temperance  more  deep  than  he  did,  whose  genius 
was  afterward  to  rank  him  with  the  Galileos  and 
the  Newtons  of  the  old  world.  No  patrician  born 
to  shine  in  Courts,  or  assist  at  the  Councils  of 
Monarchs,  ever  bore  his  honors  in  a  lofty  station 
more  easily,  or  was  less  spoilt  bj'  the  enjoyment 
of  them  than  this  common  workman  did  when  ne- 
gociating  w-ith  Royal  representatives,  or  caressed 
by  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  most  brilliant 
Court  in  Europe. 

Again  he  was  self-taught  in  all  he  knew.  His 
hours  of  study  were  stolen  from  those  of  sleep  and 
of  meals,  or  gained  by  some  ingenious  contrivance 
for  reading  while  the  work  of  his  daily  calling 
went  on.  Assisted  by  none  of  the  helps  which 
affluence  tenders  to  the  studies  of  the  rich,  he  had 
to  supply  the  place  of  tutors  by  redoubled  dili- 
gence, and  of  commentaries,  by  repeated  perusal. 
Nay,  the  possession  of  books  was  to  be  obtained 
by  copying  what  the  art  which  he  himself  exer- 
cised, furnished  easilj'  to  others. 

Next,  the  circumstances  under  which  others 
succumb  he  made  to  yield,  and  bent  to  his  own 
purposes — a  successful  leader  of  a  revolt  that  end- 
ed in  complete  triumph  after  appearing  desperate 
for  years  ;  a  great  discoverer  in  philosophy  with- 
out the  ordinary  helps  to  knowledge  ;  a  writer 
famed  for  his  chaste  style  without  a  classical  ed- 
ucation ;  a  skilful  negotiator,  though  never  bred 
to  politics  ;  ending  as  a  favorite,  nay,  a  pattern  of 
fashion,  when  the  guest  of  frivolous  Courts,  the 
life  which  he  had  begun  in  garrets  and  in  work- 
shops. 

Lastly,  combinations  of  faculties,  in  others 
deemed  impossible,  appeared  easy  and  natural  in 
him.  The  philosopher,  delighting  in  speculation, 
was  also  eminently  a  man  of  action.  Ingenious 
reasoning,  refined  and  subtle  consultation,  were  in 
him  combined  with  prompt  resolution,  and  inflexi- 
ble firmness  of  purpose.  To  a  lively  fancy,  he 
joined  a  learned  and  deep  reflection  ;  his  original 
and  inventive  genius  stooped  to  the  convenient  al- 
liance of  the  most  ordinary  prudence  in  every-day 
affairs;  the  mind  that  soared  above  the  clouds, 
and  was  conversant  with  the  loftiest  of  human  C(in- 
templations,  disdained  not  to  make  proverbs  and 
feign  parables  for  the  guidance  of  apprenticed 
youths  and  servile  maidens  ;  and  the  hands  that 
sketched  a  free  constitution  for  a  whole  continent, 
or  drew  down  the  lightning  from  heaven,  easily 
and  cheerfully  lent  themselves  to  simplify  the  ap- 
paratus by  winch  truths  were  to  be  illustrated,  or 
discoveries  pursued. 

His  discoveries  were  made  with  hardly  any  ap- 
paratus at  all  ;  and  if,  at  any  time  he  had  been  led 
to  employ  instruments  of  a  somewhat  less  ordina- 
ry description,  he  never  rested  satisfied  until  he 
had,  as  it  were,  afterward  translated  the  process 
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by  resolving  the  problem  with  such  simple  ma- 
chinery, that  you  might  say  he  had  done  it  wholly 
unaided  by  apparatus.  The  experiments  by  which 
the  identity  of  lightning-  and  electricity  was  de- 
monstrated, were  made  with  a  sheet  of  brown  pa- 
per, a  bit  of  twine,  a  silk  thread,  and  an  iron  key. 

Upon  the  integrity  of  this  man,  whether  in  pub- 
lic or  in  private  life,  there  rests  no  stain.  Strictly 
honest,  and  even  scrupulously  punctual  in  all  his 
dealings  he  preserved  in  the  highest  degree  that 
regularity  which  he  had  practised  as  well  as  in- 
culcated in  the  lowest. 

In  domestic  life  he  was  faultless,  and  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  society,  delightful.  There  was  a  con- 
stant good  humor  and  a  pla3'ful  wit,  easy  and  of 
high  relish,  without  any  ambition  to  shine,  the 
natural  fruit  of  his  lively  fancy,  his  solid,  natural 
good  sense,  and  his  cheerful  temper,  that  gave  his 
conversation  an  unspeakable  charm,  and  alike  suit- 
ed every  circle,  from  the  humblest  to  the  most 
elevated.  With  all  his  strong  opinions,  so  often 
solemnly  declared,  so  imperishably  recorded  in  his 
deeds,  he  retained  a  tolerance  for  those  who  dif- 
fered with  him  which  could  not  be  surpassed  in 
men  whose  principles  hang  so  loosely  about  them 
as  to  be  taken  up  for  a  convenient  cloak,  and  laid 
down  when  found  to  impede  their  progress.  In 
his  family  he  was  everything  that  worth,  warm 
affections,  and  sound  prudence  could  contribute, 
to  make  a  man  botii  useful  and  amiable,  respected 
and  beloved.  In  religion  he  would  be  reckoned 
by  many  a  latitudinarian  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  his 
mind  was  imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  divine 
perfections,  a  constant  impression  of  our  accoun- 
table nature,  and  a  lively  hope  of  future  enjoy- 
ment. Accordingly,  his  death-bed,  the  test  of 
both  faith  and  works,  was  easy  and  placid,  resio'n- 
ed  and  devout,  and  indicated  at  once  an  unflinch- 
ing retrospect  of  the  past,  and  a  comfortable  as- 
surance  of  the  future. 

If  we  turn  from  the  truly  great  man  whom  we 
have  been  contemplating,  to  his  celebrated  contem- 
porary in  the  Old  World,  (Frederick  the  Great,) 
who  only  affected  the  philosophy  that  Franklin 
possessed,  and  employed  his  talents  for  civil  and 
military  affairs,  in  extinguishing  that  independence 
which  Franklin's  life  was  consecrated  to  establish, 
the  contrast  is  marvellous,  indeed,  between  the 
Monarch  and  the  Printer. 


GENERAL   WILLIAMS. 

Otho  Holland  Williams  was  descended  from  the 
English  stock,  his  ancestors  having  emigrated  soon 
after  Lord  Baltimore  became  proprietor  of  the 
Colony  of  Maryland.  His  father  settled  in  the 
County  of  Prince  George,  where  Otho,  his  eldest 
son,  was  born  in  the  year  HiS.  His  father  soon 
afterward  removed  from  Prince  George  to  Freder- 
ic County,  and  settled  near  the  mouth  of  Conogo- 
cheaque  Creek,  where  himself  and  wife  died,  leav- 
ing one  daughter  and  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  the 
latter  not  more  than  twelve  years  old.  A  Scotch 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Ross  having  married 
his  sister,  Oiho  wa^  taken  under  his  protection, 
and  was  bred  up  in  the  clerk's  office  in  the  coun- 
ty— a  profession  which  presented  better  prospects 
to  a  young  man  than  any  other  office  then  procura- 


ble under  the  Colonial  Government  of  Maryland. — 
Ross  dying.  Colonel  Steel  of  Hagerstown  married 
his  widow,  and  continued  to  patronise  his  wife's 
brothers.  In  this  situation  Williams  continued  unti' 
he  was  removed,  just  before  the  war  broke  out,  to 
the  Clerk's  office  in  the  County  of  Baltimore,  of 
which  he  had  the  principal  direction,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  which  he  conducted  with  exemplary  pro- 
priety. Anxious  to  draw  his  sword  in  defence  of 
his  oppressed  country,  as  soon  as  the  last  resort 
became  inevitable,  Williams  was  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  company  of  riflemen  raised  in  the 
County  of  Frederic,  commanded  by  Captain 
Price,  and  marched  in  1775  to  the  American  camji 
before  Boston.  In  1776,  a  rifle  regiment  wa: 
formed,  of  which  Stephenson  was  appointed  col- 
onel, Rawlins,  lieutenant-colonel  and  Williams 
major. 

Stephenson  soon  dying,  the  command  of  the 
regiment  devolved  upon  Rawlins,  who  with  his  re- 
giment formed  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Washington,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  when  as- 
sailed by  Sir  William  Howe,  pushing  Washington 
over  the  North  river.  In  this  attack,  the  rifle 
regiment  opposed  the  Hessian  column,  and  be- 
haved to  admiration,  holding  for  a  long  time  vic- 
tory in  suspense,  and  severely  crippling  its  adver- 
sary. The  Fort  was  nevertheless  carried  by  ca- 
pitulation, and  its  garrison  became  prisoners  of 
war.  After  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne's  army, 
Colonel  Wilkinson,  adjutant-general  to  General 
Gates,  who  was  personally  attached  to  Major 
Williams,  procured  his  exchange  for  Blajor  Ach- 
land,  wounded  in  the  first  action  between  the 
Northern  armies,  and  left  on  the  ground,  with 
many  others,  to  the  mercj^  of  the  American  gen- 
eral. While  in  captivity,  Williams  became  enti- 
tled to  the  command  of  a  regiment;  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  exchanged,  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  sixth  Maryland.  The  Maryland  and  Delaware 
lines  having  been  detached  to  South  Carolina  soon 
after  the  reduction  of  Charleston.  Colonel  Williams 
accompanied  the  Baron  De  Kalb  ;  and  after  Gen- 
eral Gates  took  command  of  the  army,  he  was 
called  to  the  important  station  of  adjutant-gener- 
al to  the  satne. 

He  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  battle  of  the 
sixteenth  of  August,  and  shared  with  the  general 
in  the  bitter  adversity  of  that  disastrous  period. 
When  Greene  took  command  of  the  Southern 
army.  Colonel  Williams  was  retained  in  the  station 
he  then  occupied,  which  he  held  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  enjoying  the  uninterrupted  confidence  of  his 
commander,  and  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-soldiers. 

Throughout  the  important  campaign  which  fol- 
lowed, he  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  and  greatly 
contributed  by  the  honorable  and  intelligent  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  station  which  he  held, 
to  the  successful  issue  of  Greene's  operations. 
At  the  head  of  the  light  troops,  during  our  diflrcult 
retreat,  he  was  signally  eflrcient  in  holding  the 
army  safe  until  it  effected  its  passage  across  the 
river  Dan  ;  and  after  Greene's  return  to  North 
Carolina,  when,  to  save  that  State,  the  American 
general  was  constrained  to  put  to  hazard  his  in- 
ferior force,  he  was  not  less  useful  in  thwarting 
the  various  attempts  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  strike 
his  antagonist.     He  seconded  with  vigor  and  ef- 
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feet  his  General  in  the  fields  of  Guilford,  of  Hob- 
kick,  and  of  Eutaw,  invariably  exciting  by  his  im- 
pressive example  officer  and  soldier  to  the  anima- 
ted display  of  skill  and  courage.  Returning,  upon 
peace,  to  his  native  state,  the  Government,  desi- 
rous, {at  that  time  common  through  America,)  to 
reward,  wherever  it  had  the  power,  those  officers 
and  soldiers  who  continued  to  the  last,  bestowed 
upon  this  distinguished  patriot  the  collectorship 
of  the  port  of  Baltimore — the  most  lucrative  of- 
fice within  its  gift.  On  the  adoption  of  the  pres- 
ent constitution  and  government  of  the  Union, 
Washington  was  called  to  the  presidency,  and  of 
course  continued  Williams,  with  whose  merit  he 
was  particulary  acquainted,  in  his  office. 

Previous  to  this  epoch,  he  intermarried  with 
Miss  Mary  Smith,  daughter  of  William  Smith, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  ancient' and  most  respectable  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons, 
all  of  whom  survived  their  parents.  General 
Williams'  health  had  for  many  years  before  his 
death  been  very  delicate,  resulting  from  the  hard- 
ships incident"  to  military  life,  increased  in  his 
case  by  the  severe  treatment  experienced  while 
a  prisoner  in  New  York,  which  was  peculiarly 
oppressive  at  that  period,  while  Sir  William 
Howe  commanded  the  British  forces  in  America. 
Vainly  attempting,  by  change  of  climate,  and  every 
other  advisable  measure,  to  stop  the  menacing 
disease,  he,  unhappily  for  his  country,  his  family 
and  his  friends,  fell  a  victim  to  the  pulmonary 
complaint  in  July  1794,  on  his  way  to  the  Sweet 
Springs.  His  amiable  and  disconsolate  wife  soon 
fell  the  victim  of  grief,  exhibiting  a  rare  display  of 
the  tenderness  and  ardor  of  conjugal  love.  Brig- 
adier-general Williams  was  about  five  feet  ten  in- 
ches high,  erect  and  elegant  in  form,  made  for 
activity  rather  than  strength.  His  countenance 
was  expressive,  and  the  faithful  index  of  his  warm 
and  honest  heart. 

PleasintT  in  his  address,  he  never  failed  to  make 
himself  acceptable,  in  whatever  circle  he  moved, 
notwithstanding  a  sternness  of  character  which 
was  sometimes'manifested  with  too  much  asperi- 
ty. He  was  beneficent  to  his  friends,  but  very 
cold  to  all  whose  correctness  in  moral  principle 
became  questionable  in  his  mind.  As  a  soldier, 
he  may  be  called  a  rigid,  not  a  cruel,  disciplina- 
rian :  obeying  w-ith  exactitude  his  superior,  he 
exacted  the  Hke  obedience  from  his  inferior.  He 
possessed  that  range  of  mind,  although  self-edu- 
cated, which  entitled  him  to  the  highest  military 
station,  and  was  actuated  by  true  courage  which 
can  refuse  as  well  as  give  battle. — Soaring  far 
above  the  reach  of  vulgar  praise,  he  singly  aimed 
at  promoting  the  common  weal,  satisfied  with  the 
consciousness  of  doing  right,  and  desiring  only 
that  share  of  applause  v.hich  was  justly  his  own. 
There  was  a  loftiness  and  liberality  in  his  charac- 
ter which  forbade  resort  to  intrigue  and  hypoc- 
risy in  accomplishment  of  his  views,  and  rejected 
the  contemptible  practice  of  dispar.-iging  others  to 
exalt  himself.  In  the  lield  of  battle  he  was  self- 
possessed,  intelligent  and  ardent;  in  camp  circum- 
spect, attentive  and  systematic  ;  in  council  sin- 
cere, deep  and  perspicuous.  During  the  cam- 
paigns of  General  Greene,  he  was  uniform- 
ly one  of  his   few  advisers,  and   held  his     un- 


changed confidence.     Nor  was  he  less  esteemed 
by  his  brother  officers,  or  less  respected  by  his 

soldiery. 

Previous  to  the  disbandment  of  the  army.  Con- 
gress manifested  their  sense  of  Williams'  merit 
and  services,  by  promoting  him  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  of  which  we  have  his  own  ac- 
count, in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Major  Pendleton, 
written  in  Philadelphia,  and  dated  May  eigh- 
teenth, 1782  :— 

"  My  Dear  Penoleton  :  Your  laconic  epistle 
of  the  twentieth  of  April  was  handed  to  me  by 
General  St.  Clair,  in  the  situation  you  wished. 
Involved  in  scenes  of  the  most  agreeable  amuse- 
ments, I  have  scarcely  had  time  for  reflection: 
therefore  if  I  have  been  guilty  of  any  omissions 
toward  you  or  any  of  my  southern  friends,  I  hope 
it  will  be  imputed  to  the  infatuating  pleasures  of 
the  metropolis.  My  promotion  (for  which  I  am 
principally  indebted  to  my  invaluable  friend  Gen- 
eral Greene)  might  prove  the  efficacy  of  making 
a  short  campaign  to  court,  (especially  as  it  had 
been  once  rejected,)  if  the  circumstances  which 
attended  it  did  not  too  evidently  discover  how 
much  the  greatest  men  are  actuated  by  caprice, 
and  how  liable  the  most  respectable  bodies  are  to 
inconsistencies.  Upon  the  application  of  General 
Greene,  seconded  by  the  recommendation  of 
Washington,  the  votes  of  Congress  were  taken 
whether  I  should  or  should  not  be  made  a  briga- 
dier, in  consequence  of  former  resolves,  which 
very  clearly,  in  my  opinion,  gave  me  a  right  to 
promotion.  It  was  resolved  in  the  negative. 
Upon  the  second  motion  in  Congress  the  same 
letters  were  reconsidered,  and  the  man  whose  le- 
gal claim  was  rejected  (because  it  was  inconveni- 
ent or  might  give  umbrage  to  others)  is  promo- 
ted in  consideration  of  his  distinguished  talents 
and  services.  I  wish  I  may  be  always  able  to 
justify  and  maintain  an  opinion  that  does  me  so 
much  honor.  If  Congress  will  please  to  wink  at 
my  imperfections,  I  will  be  careful  not  to  meddle 
with  theirs." 


ODE 

Written  for  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  fiftiett 
anniversary  of  the  Inauguration  of  Washington,  as  First  Pres: 
dent  of  the  United  Slates,  thirtieth  of  Apnl,  1789  :  by  W.  C 
Brvant. 

Great  were  the  hearts  and  stronj  the  miids, 

Of  those  who  framed,  in  high  debate, 
The  immortal  league  of  love  Ihai  tiinds 
Our  fair  broad  empire,  slate  with  state. 

And  ever  hallowed  be  the  hour, 

When,  as  the  .nuspicious  task  was  done^ 

A  nation's  gift,  the  sword  of  power, 
Was  given  to  glory's  unspoiled  son. 

That  noble  race  is  gone ;  the  suns 

Of  fifty  years  have  risen  and  set ; 
The  holy  links  those  mighty  ones  ^ 

Had  forged  and  knit,  are  brighter  yet. 

Wide — as  our  own  free  race  increase — 

Wide  shall  it  stretch  the  elastic  chain, 
And  bind,  in  everlasting  peace, 

State  after  state,  a  mighty  train. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


AMERICUS  VESPUCIUS.— Born,  1451— Died,  1514. 

Americus  Vespucius,  or  more  properly  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  from  whom 
America  derives  its  name  was  born  March  9,  1451, 
<if  an  ancient  family.  His  father,  who  was  an  Ital- 
ian merchant,  brought  him  up  in  this  business,  and 
his  profession  led  him  to  visit  Spain  and  other  coun- 
tries. Being  eminently  skilled  in  all  the  sciences 
subservient  to  navigation,  and  possessing  an  enter- 
prising spirit,  he  became  desirous  of  seeing  the  new 
world,  which  Columbus  had  discovered  in  1493. 
He  accordingly  entered  as  a  merchant  cm  board  the 
small  fleet  of  four  ships,  equipped  by  the  merchants 
of   Seville  and  set  out  under  the  command  of  Ojeda. 

According  to  Amerigo's  own  account  he  sailed 
from  Cadiz,  May  20,  1497,  and  returned  to  the 
same  port,  October  15,  1498,  having  discovered  the 
coast  of  Paria  and  passed  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. If  this  statement  is  correct,  he  saw  the  con- 
tinent before  Columbus  ;  but  its  correctness  has 
been  disproved,  and  the  voyage  of  Ojeda  was  not 
made  until  1499,  which  Amerigo  calls  his  second 
Voyage,  falsely  representing  that  he  himself  had  the 
command  of  si.x  vessels.  He  sailed  May  20,  1499, 
under  the  command  of  Ojeda,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Antilles  islands,  and  thence  to  the  coast  of  Guiana 
and  Venezuela,  and  returned  to  Cadiz  in  November, 
1500.  After  his  return,  Emanuel,  kirg  of  Portugal, 
who  was  jealous  of  the  success  arJ  glory  of  Spain, 
invited  him  to  his  kingdom,  and  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  three  ships  to  make  a  third  voyage  of  dis- 
covery.    He  sailed  from  Lisbon,  May  10,  1501,  and 


[Americus  Vespucius.] 

ran  down  the  coasts  of  Africa  as  far  as  Sierra  Leone 
and  the  coast  of  Angola,  and  then  passed  over  to 
Brazil  in  South  America,  and  continued  his  discov- 
eries to  the  south  as  far  as  Patagonia.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Sierra  Leone  and  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
entered  again  the  port  of  Lislion,  September  4,  1502. 

King  Emanuel,  highly  gratified  by  his  success, 
equipped  for  him  six  ships,  with  which  he  sailed  on 
his  fourth  and  last  voyage.  May  10,  1503.  It  was 
his  object  to  discover  a  western  passage  to  the  Mo- 
lucca islands.  He  passed  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
entered  the  bay  of  All  Saints  in  Brazil.  Having  pro- 
visions for  only  twenty  months,  and  being  detained 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil  by  bad  weather  and  contrary 
winds  five  months,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  re- 
turning to  Portugal,  where  he  arrived  June  14,  1504. 
As  he  carried  home  with  him  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  the  Brazil  wood,  and  other  articles  of  value, 
he  was  received  with  joy.  It  was  soon  after  this 
period,  that  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  four  voyages. 
It  was  probaoly  published  about  the  year  1507,  for 
in  that  year  he  went  from  Lisbon  to  Seville,  and 
King  Ferdinand  appointed  him  to  draw  sea-charts 
with  the  title  of  chief  pilot.  He  died  at  the  island 
of  Tercera  in  1514,  aged  about  sixty-three  years,  or 
agreeably  to  another  account,  at  Seville,  in  1512. 

As  he  published  the  first  book  and  chart,  descri- 
bing the  new  world,  and  as  he  claimed  the  honour  of 
fir.st  discovering  the  continent,  the  new  world  has 
received  from  him  the  name  of  America.  His  pre- 
tensions, however,  to  this  first  discovery,  do  not  seem 
to  be  well  supported  against  the  claims  of  Columbus, 
to  whom  the  honour  is  uniformly  ascribed  by  the 
Spanish  historians,  and  who  first  saw  the  continent 
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m  1498.  Herrera,  who  compilud  his  general  his- 
tory of  America  from  the  most  autheniick  records, 
says,  that  Amerigo  never  made  hut  two  voyages, 
and  lliose  were  with  Ojeda  in  1499  and  1501,  and 
that  his  relation  of  his  other  voyages  was  proved  to 
be  a  mere  imposition.  This  charge  needs  to  be 
confirmed  by  strong  proof,  for  Amerigo's  book  was 
published  within  ten  years  of  the  period  assigned 
for  his  first  voyage,  when  the  facts  must  have  been 
fresh  in  the  memories  of  thousands.  Besides  the 
improbability  of  his  being  guiliv  of  falsifying  dates, 
as  he  was  accused,  vvhich  arises  from  this  circum- 
stance, it  IS  very  possible,  that  the  Spanish  wrilers 
might  have  felt  a  national  resentment  against  him 
for  having  deserted  the  service  of  Spain.  But  the 
evidence  against  the  honestv  of  Amerigo  is  very 
convincing.  Neither  Martyr  nor  Benzoni,  who 
were  Italians,  natives  of  the  same  country,  and  the 
former  of  whom  was  a  contemporary,  attribute  to 
him  the  first  discovery  of  the  continent.  Martyr 
published  the  first  general  history  of  the  new  world, 
and  his  epistles  contain  an  account  of  all  the  remark- 
able events  of  his  lime.  All  the  Spanish  historians 
are  against  Amerigo.  Herrera  brings  against  him 
the  testimony  of  (Ijeda  as  given  in  a  judicial  inquiry. 
Fonseca,  who  gave  Ojeda  the  license  for  his  voyage, 
was  not  reinst.a  ed  in  the  direction  of  Indian  affairs 
nntil  after  the  time,  which  Amerigo  assigns  for  the 
commencement  of  his  first  voyage.  Other  circum- 
stances might  be  mentioned  ;  and  the  whole  mass 
of  evidence  it  is  difficult  to  resist.  The  book  of 
Amerigo  was  probably  published  about  a  year  after 
the  death  of  Columbus,  when  his  pretensions  could 
be  advanced  without  the  fear  of  refutation  from  that 
illustrious  navigator.  But  however  this  controversy 
may  be  decided,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  honour 
oi  first  discovering  the  continent  belongs  neither  to 
Columbus  nor  to  Vespucci,  even  admitting  the  rela- 
tion of  the  latter  ;  but  to  the  Cabots,  who  sailed 
froiti  England.  A  life  of  Vespucci  was  published 
at  Florence  by  Bandani,  1742,  in  which  an  attempt 
is  made  to  support  his  pretensions.  Belknap. 


CRUISE  OF  THE  VINCENNES. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  lay  before  our  readers 
the  following  particulars  of  the  recent  cruise  of  the 
United  States'  ship  Vincennes,  John  H.  Aulick, 
Esq.,  commander,  in  the  Pacifick  and  Indian  oceans. 
The  details  will  be  found  of  much  interest  and 
will  amply  compensate  the  reader  for  the  time  devoted 
to  them. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Vincennes  sailed 
from  this  port  on  the  sixth  of  November,  1833,  and 
has  been  absent  from  the  United  States  two  years 
and  seven  months. 

The  Vincennes  having  been  engaged  for  several 
months  in  the  usual  duties  of  a  cruiser  on  the  western 
coast  of  South  .'\merica,  took  leave  of  the  squadron 
at  Calhio,  on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  1835,  and 
touching  at  Payta,  took  her  departure  on  a  cruise 
through  Polynesia  and  the  East  Indies. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  August  following,  she  made 
the  Marquesas,  and  early  the  next  day  anchored  at 
Nukahia,  one  of  the  Washington  group,  where, 
during   her  stay,  she    was   visited   by  the    natives. 


whom  she  found  to  be  in  general  well  disposed 
towards  our  countrymen,  and  eager  in  the  traffick 
with  ships  fi)r  such  necessaries  as  the  island  can 
furnish.  Proceeding  from  the  Washington  islands 
to  Tahiti,  she  anchored  first  at  Matavai  bay  ;  and 
afterward  at  Papiete,  the  residence  of  Queen  Po- 
mare.  Here  she  reciprocated  civilities  with  the 
authorities,  and  renewed  the  friendly  assurances 
which  preserve  to  our  traders  the  advantages  of  a 
resort  where  supplies  are  plentiful  and  the  harbours 
singularly  convenient  and  secure. 

Arriving  next  at  the  Friendly  islands,  the  Vin- 
cennes anchored  at  Port  Refuge,  Vavaoo,  a  spot 
seldom  visited  by  ships  of  war,  but  a  favourite  ren- 
dezvous for  whalers  after  a  long  cruise.  Several 
whale-ships  were  already  at  anchor,  and  it  was 
learned  that  the  island  was  under  good  regulations, 
ably  enforced  by  an  intelligent  and  energetick  ruler, 
so  that  the  advantages  of  the  harbour  ccmld,  for  the 
future,  be  enjoyed  without  the  risk  of  violence  from 
the  natives,  to  whom  rapine  was,  a  short  time  since, 
unhappily  familiar.  After  a  delay  long  enough  to 
produce  such  impressions  as  it  was  desirable  to  cul- 
tivate, the  ship  proceeded  to  the  Navigator's  islands, 
at  one  of  which,  (Otewhy,)  a  part  of  the  crew  of 
the  whale-ship  W'm.  Penn,  had  lately  been  cut  off". 
Having  approached  within  a  few  miles  of  Otewhy,  the 
ship  was  disguised  to  prevent  premature  alarm,  and 
soon  received  a  visit  from  the  natives.  These  were 
all  detained  on  board,  while  an  armed  force  of  sea- 
men and  marines  was  sent  ashore,  with  orders  to 
take,  alive  or  dead,  the  chief  Popetano,  who  had 
committed  the  outrage  upon  the  Wm.  Penn's  boats, 
or,  in  case  of  his  escape,  to  burn  all  the  property, 
which  could  be  ascertained  to  belong  to  him.  Land- 
ing in  obedience  to  these  orders,  the  party  proceeded, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  European  resident,  several 
miles  into  the  interiour,  searching  the  villages 
through  which  they  passed  for  the  criminal,  but  care- 
fully avoiding  all  violence  towards  those  who  had 
not  been  engaged  in  the  murder.  During  these  pro- 
ceedings, no  interruption  was  experienced  from  the 
natives,  who  were  themselves  frequent  sufferers 
from  the  aggressions  of  this  same  Popetano,  and 
seemed  generally  desirous  to  be  relieved  of  his 
presence  ;  he  had,  however,  taken  the  alarm,  and 
made  his  escape  into  the  interiour  of  the  island,  so 
that  after  a  fruitless  search  of  several  hours,  his 
houses  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  his  properly  de- 
stroyed wherever  it  could  be  found.  Having  effected 
this  end  and  taken  other  measures  to  ensure  a 
friendly  reception  to  any  ships  that  may  in  future 
visit  the  island,  the  Vincennes  took  leave  of  Otewhy, 
in  the  confidence  that  the  punishment  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  a  real  aggressor  had  not  been  pro- 
ductive of  better  effects  than  the  justice  with  which 
the  innocent  had  been  carefully  exempted  from  the 
smallest  share  of  it. 

Touching  at  Wallis's  island  for  supplies  of  water, 
the  ship  proceeded  next  to  Kotuniah,  and,  after  a 
short  delay  there,  to  the  Ladrone  islands,  with  the 
principal  of  which,  (Guam,)  she  communicated. 
From  Guam  she  continued  towards  the  Pelew 
islands,  which  were  made  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
November  so  that  on  the  following  day  she  was  vis- 
ited by  canoes  from  Carrol,  famous  as  the  territory 
of  Abe  Thule,  the  kind  entertainer  of  Captain 
Wilson  and  the  father  of  Prince  Le  Boo. 
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It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  that  the  Pelew 
islands  are  surrounded  by  a  reef  which  makes  out 
to  sea,  wiili  a  current  running  around  it  so  rapidly, 
that  vessels  which  unwarily  approach  too  near  the 
jand  in  a  light  breeze  are  sometimes  carried  among 
the  breakers  and  wrecked.  'I'his  accident  lately 
befell  the  ship  Mentor,  Captain  Bernard,  which  was 
cast  away  on  a  shoal  to  the  northward  of  Babelthoop. 
when  the  crew  betaking  themselves  to  the  boats, 
Were  afterward  captured  by  the  natives  in  their 
canoes,  and  three  of  them  detained.  Captain  Bernard 
and  six  others  being  perjnilted  to  depart.  It  was  to 
rescue  these  men  that  the  Viucennes  went  to  the 
Pelew  islands. 

Upon  anchoring  at  Carrol,  information  was  re- 
ceived that  two  out  of  the  three  Americans  were 
still  at  Aracolou,  and  a  demand  being  sent  for  them, 
answer  was  returned  that  they  were  hostages  for 
three  chiefs  who  had  gone  away  with  Captain  Ber- 
nard to  receive  certain  presents  which  had  been 
promised  to  the  natives  for  their  services  in  facilita- 
ting his  departure  from  the  island.  This  accorded 
with  an  account  which  had  been  previously  obtained 
of  Capiairi  Bernard's  having  been  thrown  upon  Lord 
North's  island,  and  escaping  thence,  leaving  a  num- 
ber of  men  behind.  The  Vincennes  accordingly  sailed 
for  Ijord  North's  island,  where  she  arrived  on  the 
9th  of  December,  and  found  one  of  the  Pelew  chiefs, 
who  was  in  ill  health,  and  gave  an  account  of  the 
nine  who    landed    there,  saying  that  nvo   had   been 


taken  off  by  ships  in  passing,  while  all  the  rest  ex- 
cept himself  had  died.  An  armed  party  being  land- 
d  the  next  day  to  search  the  island  found  confirma- 
tion of  this  story,  and  the  ship  relumed  with  the 
recovered  chief  to  the  Pelew  inlands. 

Upon  her  arrival  at  Carrol  an  expedition  was 
fitted  out  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
officers  and  men,  who  proceeded  to  Aracolon,  and 
afler  an  absence  of  four  days,  returned  to  the  ship 
having  recovered  Meader  and  Davis  in  exchange 
for  the  Pelew  survivor. 

From  these  islands  the  Vincennes  proceeded  to 
Linlin,  when,  as  soon  as  her  arrival  was  announced 
to  the  authorities  she  received  the  usual  whimsical 
order  to  depart  immediately,  which  was  of  course 
honoured  with  as  little  attention  as  "  Old  China 
Customs"  have  generally  commanded.  Leaving 
Lintiu  she  touched  at  Singapore,  and  on  the  16th 
of  February,  arrived  at  Qualla  Battoo,  where  remain- 
ing several  days,  she  exchaneed  salutes  and  friendly 
visits  with  the  Rajah,  and,  it  is  hoped,  contributed  to 
the  re-establishment  of  the  good  understanding  which 
had  been  temporarily  interrupted  by  the  affair  of  the 
ship  Friendship  and  the  consequent  visit  of  the 
frigate  Potomack. 

From  Qualla  Battoo  she  had  a  prosperous  voyage 

'  of   thirty-nine    days    to   the    cape    of    Good    Hope, 

I  whence  she  returned   to  the   United   States  by  the 

:  way  of  St.  Helena. 

I  Norfolk  Beacon. 


[View  of  Marseilles.] 


AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 

Marseilles,  an  ancient  French  city,  the  capital 
of  the  d^partmi'iii  Bouches  du  Rh6ne,  and  the  prin- 
cipal French  piirt  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  situa- 
ted at  the  gulf  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone, 
and  its  harbour  is  capable  of  accommodating  more 


than  two  hundred  vessels  at  a  time.  In  addition 
to  this  there  has  been  a  new  port  recently  con- 
structed sufficienti}'  large  to  receive  ships  of  the  line, 
the  other  being  only  capable  of  admitting  frigates. 

Marseilles,  considered  by  many  the  finest  city  of 
France,  is  discovered  at  the  distance  of  a  league  on 
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ihe  land-side,  from  the  height  called  La  Viste,  in 
the  fi)rin  of  a  crescent,  oiilv  by  the  masts  and  Flags 
of  the  ships  of  various  nations.  The  approach  to  it 
by  a  spacious  avenue  lined  with  trees  and  \i  ell-built 
houses  detached  from  each  other,  gives  promise  of 
a  splendid  cily.  On  the  left,  a  rich  landscape  opens, 
thickly  studded  with  country-houses  ;  on  the  right 
is  the  long  roadstead,  crowded  with  ships,  its  sides 
indented  with  a  curious  and  picturesque  diversity, 
with  the  isles  of  If,  Pomegues,  and  Ratoneau  ;  and, 
in  the  distance,  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Marseilles 
is  composed  of  the  old  and  new  towns  ;  the  latter 
forming  two  thirds  of  the  wh(de,  elegantly  built, 
and  several  houses  bearing  marks  of  the  chisel 
of  the  celebrated  sculptor  Puget.  There  is  an 
academy,  library,  museum,  garden  of  plants,  and  an 
observatory,  built  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  last  century. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  establishments 
of  the  town.  The  style  of  structure  is  simple,  and 
the  situalion  admirable,  commanding  the  port  with 
its  forests  of  masts  and  rigjing,  the  boundless  sea, 
and  the  country  like  one  cullivaled  garden  or  orna- 
mental landscape,  over  wliich  are  spread  the  beauti- 
ful country-houses  called  bastides.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished edifice  is  the  hotel  de  ville,  or  town-hall, 
built  by  Puget ;  its  lacade  ornamented  with  bass- 
reliefs  in  while  marble,  and  the  arms  of  France, 
surmounted  once  more  by  the  Royal  crown,  after 
having  been  displaced  by  the  cap  of  liberty,  which 
gave  way  in  its  turn  to  the  crown  imperial.  The 
sculptured  escutcheon  of  France  is  considered  a 
chef  d'cEuvre,  and  is  said  to  have  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  Bernini  on  his  first  arrival  in  France. 
The  Lazaretto  is  a  vast  enclosure  on  the  coast,  to 
the  northwest,  and  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
town.  The  aspect  of  the  port  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  which  joins  the  new  boulevards,  formerly  called 
"Montague  Bonaparte,"  is  oiieof  the  most  picturesque 
that  can  be  imagined  ;  presenting  the  costumes  of 
every  nation — Turks,  Greeks,  Jews,  Dutch,  En- 
glish, Russian — merchants,  sailors,  porters,  moving 
and  mingling  with  prodigious  activity.  When  ap- 
proached very  near,  however,  much  of  the  enchant- 
ment vanishes,  from  the  brutality  of  the  sailors  and 
porters,  the  fumes  of  brandy  and  tobacco,  and  some- 
limes  the  still  more  offensive  exhalations  of  the 
port,  which  is  protected  from  the  winds,  and  conse- 
quently stagnant.  These  exhalations  do  not,  however, 
it  appears,  affect  the  publick  health,  or  even  offend 
the  sense  of  those  who  are  habituated  to  them.  A 
singular  phenomenon  occurred  in  the  beginning  of 
1812  :  the  waters  suddenly  retreated  from  the  port, 
leaving  the  vessels  stranded  in  the  dark,  muddy,  and 
fetid  bottom — a  fearful  spectacle.  The  inhabitants 
looked  on  the  consternation,  which  became  still 
more  dreadful  when,  after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour, 
the  waves  returned  with  a  furious  roaring,  dashed 
against  the  quays,  threatened  to  inundate  the  town, 
and  then  resumed  their  usual  limits  and  tranquillity, 
leaving  all  the  ships  uninjured  and  afloat. 

The  exchange  is  not  striking  as  a  building,  but 
presents  a  scene  of  remarkable  activity  and  curious 
grouping.  It  opens  and  closes,  at  the  striking  of  the 
cluck,  by  beat  of  drum.  The  arsenal  is  admired, 
but  rather  from  the  want  of  comparison  with  edifi- 
ces of  a  high  order.  The  fishmarket-hall,  built  by 
Puget,  and  a  new  market-house,  with  a  handsome 
Tuscan  colonnade,  strike  the  spectator  more  agree- 


ably. The  cathedral  church,  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
in  France,  has  lilile  else  to  distiiigui>h  it.  The  the- 
atre, facing  a  new  and  beautilul  street,  is  one  of  the 
best  built  in  France,  at  least  otit  of  Paris.  'l"he 
streets  and  places  in  the  new  town  are  well  design- 
ed, spacious,  and  elegantly  built,  with  (lagged  fool- 
paths — a  distinction  in  France,  at  least  in  the  prov- 
inces The  line  of  building  from  the  gate  of  Aix, 
by  which  Marseilles  is  entered  by  the  Paris  road 
through  the  town,  to  ihe  rue  de  Rome,  by  which  it 
is  entered  from  the  opposite  or  Italian  road,  has  both 
grandeur  and  beauty.  The  "  courses,"  forming  the 
intermediate  parts  of  this  line  within  the  town,  pre- 
sent a  remarkable  and  picturesque  coup  d'osilon  Sun- 
days, when  it  would  seem  as  if  Marseilles  disgorged 
its  whole  population  into  them. 

The  favourite  excursion  bv  water  is  to  the  chateau 
d'lf,  a  castle  and  prison  on  a  small  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  which  had  amongst  its  prison- 
ers Mirabeau,  before  the  revolution,  and  after  it  the 
duke  of  Orleans  (Egalite)  and  his  younger  son. 
This  castle,  in  the  centre  of  the  harbour,  on  the  cen- 
tral and  largest  of  the  three  islets,  defends  the  har- 
bour, by  its  batteries.  The  commerce  of  Marseilles, 
essentiallv  maritime,  embraces  the  southern  coast  of 
France,  the  Levant,  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Spain,  Af- 
rica, the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantick, 
the  French  settlements  in  the  West  and  East  Indies. 
Its  manufactures  are  chiefly  tobacco,  printed  goods, 
hats,  glass,  porcelain,  china,  soap,  coral,  &c.  The 
common  people  preserve  in  their  physiognomy  and 
manners  no  trace  of  their  Grecian  or  Rinnan  origin, 
or  antique  civilization  :  they  are  harsh-looking,  im- 
petuous, and  rude  ;  but  brave,  frank,  and  kind.  Tha 
discrepance  between  the  manners  of  the  people,  and 
the  mildness  and  beauty  of  the  climate  and  the 
country,  is  ascribed  by  some  philosophical  observers 
to  the  "  mistral,"  a  parching  cold  northeast  wind, 
which  blows  with  great  violence,  and  produces  the 
most  painful  effects  upon  the  skin  and  nerves. 
When  this  wind  does  not  blow,  the  winter  is  as  mild 
as  spring  elsewhere. 

The  city  of  Marseilles  has  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  it  is  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  S.  bv  E.  of  Lyons,  and  three 
hundred  E.  N.  E.  of  Bourdeaux.  Lon.  5°  24.'  E., 
lat.  43°  17'  N. 


NOBLE    SENTIMENTS. 

LoKD  Erskine  was  distinguished  through  life 
for  independence  of  principle,  for  his  integrity, 
and  for  his  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth.  He 
once  explained  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  which 
ought  to  be  generally  known  and  adopted.  It 
ought  to  be  deeply  engraved  on  every  heart.  He 
said  "  It  was  the  first  command  and  counsel  of 
youth,  always  to  do  what  my  conscience  told  me 
to  be  a  duty,  and  to  leave  the  consequences  to 
God.  I  shall  carry  with  me  the  memory,  and  I 
trust  the  practice,  of  this  paternal  lesson  to  the 
grave.  I  have  hitherto  followed  it,  and  have  no 
reason  to  complain  that  my  obedience  to  it  has 
been  a  temporal  sacrifice.  I  have  found  it,  on  the 
contrary,  the  road  to  prosperity  and  wealth,  and 
I  shall  point  it  out  as  such  to  my  children." 
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VALUE  OF  THE  WILLOW. 

The  importance  of  the  willow  to  man  has  been 
recognised  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  baskets  made 
from  willow-twigs  were  probably  among  the  very 
first  of  human  manufactures  in  countries  where  these 
trees  abound.  The  Romans  used  the  twigs  for  bind- 
ing their  vines  and  tying  their  reeds  in  bundles,  and 
made  all  sorts  of  baskets  of  them.  A  crop  of  wil 
lows  was  considered  so  valuable  in  the  time  of  Cato, 
that  he  ranks  the  saliotum,  or  willow-field,  next 
in  value  to  the  vineyard  and  the  garden.  In  France, 
the  leaves  whether  in  a  green  or  dried  state,  are  con- 
sidered the  very  best  food  for  cows  and  goats  ;  and 
horses  in  some  places  are  fed  entirely  on  them  from 
the, end  of  August  till  November.  Horses  so  fed, 
it  is  stated  will  travel  twenty  leagues  a  day  without 
being  fatigued.  In  the  north  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, and  in  Lapland,  the  inner  bark  is  kiln  dried, 
and  ground  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  oatmeal 
in  years  of  scarcity.  The  bark  of  the  willow  and 
also  the  leaves  are  astringent ;  and  the  bark  of  most 
sorts  may  be  emplo)  ed  in  tanning. 


CRUISE  OF  THE  SPARKLER. 

It  was  upon  a  bright  morning  in  July,  1814,  that 
the  American  privateer  schooner  Sparkler,  which 
had  been  becalmed  for  eight  and  forty  hours,  about 
sixty  miles  outside  the  Bermudas,  at  last  caught  the 
breeze  from  the  northwest  and  made  all  sail  for  the 
south'ard  and  east'ard. 

She  was  of  that  class  of  vessels  designated  in 
nautical  parlance,  "  Baltimore  clippers:"  and  it  need- 
ed but  one  glance  at  her  symmetrical  form  to  per- 
ceive that  she  was  well  worthy  of  her  name.  About 
two  hundred  tuns  in  burden,  long,  low  and  sharp,  she 
was  yet  of  great  breadtii  of  beam,  while  her  beautiful 
tapering  masts  seemed  almost  to  reach  the  sky. 

Upon  her  snow-white  decks,  which  were  without 
spring  or  rise,  were  mounted  sixteen  long  brass 
twelve  pounders,  eight  on  a  side,  not  run  out  of  the 
ports,  as  in  a  man-of-war,  but  slewed  fore  and  aft : 
while  her  ports  were  closed,  and  her  hull  painted 
so  exactly  like  that  of  a  merchantman,  in  various 
colours,  that  it  required  a  sharp  eye  and  near  obser- 
vation to  discover  that  she  was  other  than  she 
seemed,  a  peaceful  merchant  vessel  from  Fell's  Point, 
bound  to  the  Spanish  Main. 

In  addition  to  her  batteries,  she  mounted  midships, 
upon  a  traversing  carriage,  a  long  brass  forty-two 
pounder,  while  her  cutlass-racks,  arm  chests,  and 
boarding-pikes,  the  last  lashed  to  the  boom,  showed 
she  was  also  well  prepared  for  close  quarters,  and  to 
finish  by  boarding  the  work  cut  out  by  the  great  guns. 
She  was  withal  well  manned.  Of  her  crew  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  men,  the  greater  part  were  now 
upon  deck,  having  just  finished  making  sail,  and  in 
their  dark  faces  and  muscular  forms,  as  they  care- 
lessly lounged  about,  might  be  read  the  proof  that 
these  trusts  were  bestowed  worthily,  upon  men  who 
would  fight  to  the  death  in  defence  of  their  striped 
and  spangled  bunting. 

The  captain  of  the  privateer,  dressed  with  some 
pretensions  to  nicety,  but  wearing  a  common  tarpaw- 
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ling,  had  been  walking  fore-and-aft,  along  the  star- 
board-quarter-deck for  half  an  hour,  in  silence,  care- 
lessly swinging  the  spy-glass,  with  which,  ever  and 
anon,  he  swept  the  horizon  ;  he  now  paused  in  his 
promenade,  and  addressed  the  first  mate. 

"  Mr.  Townsend,  I  don't  like  these  Irish  hurri- 
canes. Here  we  are  eight  days  from  Hampton 
Roads,  and  only  just  clear  of  Bermuda.  We  must 
make  more  easting  soon,  or  we  shall  lose  the  out- 
ward bound  West  Indiamen,  and  be  compelled  to 
trust  to  chance  customers." 

"  Very  true.  Captain  Benson,"  replied  the  first 
mate,  who  was  at  this  moment   standing  on  a   gun, 

and  leaning  against  the  starboard  bulwarks  :  "  but 

"  Sail  ho  !"  sung  out  the  look-out  aloft. 
"  Where  away !"  hailed  Benson,  while  all  hands 
sprung  up  at  the  announcement. 
"  Right  ahead,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
This  news  spread  life  throughout  the  vessel,  and 
all  hands    being  instantly  mustered,   ring-tails  and 
bonnets  were  rigged,  sail  increased  as  much  as  pos- 
sible,  and  our   schooner  wing-and-wing,  continued 
her  course,  bearing  down   for   the  stranger ;  while 
her  crew,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  something  pro- 
fessional,  were  speculating   as  to  the  value  of  the 
chase  and  the  consequent  amount  of  prize-money. 

In  half  an  hour,  Benson  hailed  the  look-out ;  "  mast 
head,  there  !   what  do  you  make  her  out  to  be  ?" 

"  A  large  ship,  sir,"  replied  the  look-out;  "her 
starboard-tacks  boarded,  standing  southwest." 

"  Keep  her  more  to  the  south'ard,  Mr.  Townsend," 
said  Captain  Benson,  on  receipt  of  this  information, 
"  we'll  cut  her  off." 

"  She's  a  stout  lump  of  a  ship,  sir,"  replied  the  mate 
as  he  obeyed  the  order,  "  she  may  be  a  man-of-war." 
"  Very  good,  we  have  the  wealhergage,"  answer- 
ed Benson,  as  he  went  forward  to  take  another  look. 
In  an  hour's  time  the  stranger  was  plainly  to  be 
seen.  She  was  evidently  a  large  ship,  and  from  her 
build  and  appearance  looked  much  like  a  man-of- 
war.  This  seemed  more  fully  apparent  a  short  time 
after  :  for  the  chase,  which  had  till  now  appeared  un- 
conscious of  the  presence  of  the  privateer,  suddenly 
haided  her  wind  and  made  all  sail  towards  her,  while 
the  rapidity  with  which  her  course  was  changed, 
and  her  canvass  crowded,  seemed  proof  positive  that 
she  was  a  man-of-war. 

This  manoeuvre  produced  some  surprise  on  board 
the  Sparkler. 

"  A  Scotch  prize,  Captain  Benson,"  observed  the 
first  mate  as  he  handed  him  the  glass. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  replied  Benson  composedly,  "clear 
away  long  Tom  there,  and  double  shot  both  batteries, 
we  will  soon  see  what  she  is." 

It  was  now  about  noon,  and  the  vessels  being  on 
opposite  courses,  had  approached  within  five  miles 
of  each  other,  and  this  distance  was  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing. 

"  The  chase  is  now  within  range,  sir,"  reported 
Townsend. 

"  Very  good,  sir.  Let  drive  at  him  with  long 
Tom  and  send  up  the  gridiron  at  the  fore,"  replied 
Benson. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  waved  in  the  breeze, 
and  the  forty-two  spoke  in  thunder  the  moment  the 
order  was  given. 

This  was  a  touch  of  his  quality,  which  the  chase 
had  not  expected  at  the  hands  of  the  privateer,  and 
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the  smoke  clearing  up,  showed  her  bearing  off  before 
the  wind,  crowding  all  sail. 

"  So  much  for  your  man-of-war,  Mr.  Townsend," 
said  riensoii,  poiiiiing  out  this  change  of  course  ; 
"  she  IS  pulling  her  lieel,  aTid  goes  off  before  the 
wind  because  ihal  is  the  worst  point  in  a  schooner's 
sailing.  Run  out  tlie  batteries,  load  long  Tom,  and 
open  the  magazine.  We  will  try  this  fellow  a  little 
any  how." 

Meanwhile,  on  board  the  English  West  Indiaman, 
(for  such  was  the  stranger,)  all  was  confusion  and 
dismay.  Her  commander  had  from  the  first  suspect- 
ed the  schooner  was  an  American  privateer,  but  had 
adopted  the  bold  course  of  standing  towards  her  in 
chase,  to  give  the  impression  that  he  was  a  man-of- 
war,  well  knowing  that  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  to 
escape  by  superiour  sailing  from  a  Baltimore  clipper. 
The  report  of  the  Sparkler's  long  forty-two,  however, 
and  the  sight  of  the  shot,  which  struck  the  water 
just  ahead  of  him,  had  dispelled  all  his  hope  of 
frightening  her ;  and  now,  as  a  last  resource,  he  put 
his  helin  up,  and  bore  away  to  the  southeast,  hoping 
to  leave  his  pursuer  astern  until  some  other  ship 
might  heave  in  sight  to  save  him. 

'i'his  was  certainly  his  wisest  course,  and  his  ves- 
sel being  a  fast  sailer,  and  under  a  press  of  canvass, 
made  rapid  headway.  She  was  the  largest  class  of 
English  West  Indiamen,  about  twelve  hundred  tuns 
in  burden,  and  was  now  from  Plymouth,  bound  to 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  with  a  very  valuable  cargo,  and 
a  number  of  passengers  ;  and,  to  defend  the  whole 
carried  sixteen  twelve  pounders  and  a  crew  of  forty 
men. 

"  Clear  away  those  guns,  my  lads,  and  open  the 
magazine,"  said  the  commander  of  the  Indiaman, 
who,  though  he  wished  to  escape,  yet  had  a  stom- 
ach for  dry  knocks  ;  "  I  wish  we  had  a  forty-two 
pounder,  for  then  we'd  fight  the  Yankees  on  better 
terms." 

"  I  hope,  Captain  St.  John,"  said  a  passenger,  who 
at  this  moment  came  up  to  the  companion-way,  "  I 
hope,  sir,  you  do  not  intend  to  fight  the  American." 

"  Certainly  I  do,  Mr.  Tompkins,"  replied  St.  John, 
"he  shall  not  take  all  our  cargo,  and  the  ship  into 
the  bargain,  without  fighting  for  it,  [  promise  yon. 
Why,  our  cargo  alone  is  worth  fifty  thousand  pounds 
sterling !  Jonathan  shall  not  make  his  fortune  this 
time  if  1  can  prevent  him." 

"  But  sir,"  continued  Tompkins,  anxiously,  "  con- 
sider the  lady  passengers.  1  beg  you,  sir,  to  sur- 
render to  the  American,  and  perhaps  he  will  treat 
us  well,  while,  if  you  fight  him,  he  will  be  enraged, 
and " 

"  Kill  all  our  males,  and  carry  our  women  and 
children  into  captivity  beyond  Babylon,  as  the  scrip- 
ture has  it,"  interrupted  St.  John,  hastily — "  Consid- 
er the  devil !  All  the  ladies  have  to  do,  is  to  stay 
below  and  be  quiet ;  and  you,  doubtless  will  fight  to 
the  last  in  defence  of  your  wife  and  daughter  ;  so 
there's  another  hand  to  work  our  guns.  I  mean  he 
shall  treat  us  well,  and  as  for  his  rage,  why  we'll  get 
angry  too.  Come,  Mr.  Tompkins,  there's  a  musket 
for  you." 

"  I  sha'n't  touch  it,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Tompkins,  "  it's 
against  my  principles  to  fight,  and  I  will  bring  the 
matter  before  the  passengers,  to  see  if  they  will  per- 
mit you  to  throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner ;" 
and  so  saying,  he  went  below. 


"  Good  pluck,  that,"  said  St.  John,  laughing  at  the 
bravery  of  his  live  freight ;  "  however,  perhaps  — " 

Whizz-z-z  came  a  forty-two  pound  shot  from  the 
long  Tom  of  the  privateer,  which  interrupted  his  so- 
liloquy, and  passed  through  his  main-royal,  and 
shortly  after,  another  walked  through  the  bunt  of  all 
three  top-sails  ;  and  a  moment  after,  a  third  struck 
his  starboard  quarter,  knocking  the  splinters  about  in 
every  direction,  while  the  ladies  below  screamed  at 
the  top  of  their  lungs  to  mend  the  lualler. 

"  Now,  my  lads,"  said  St.  John,  quietly  addressing 
his  crew,  "  send  up  our  ensign  at  the  peak,  and 
stand  by  to  shorten  sail." 

Continuing  his  course  for  a  moment,  that  the  pri- 
vateer might  distinctly  see  his  colours,  he  then  put 
down  his  helm,  hauled  close  upon  the  wind,  and  stood 
towards  her,  justly  considering  it  folly  to  attempt  far- 
ther escape  while  every  shot  raked  him  fore  and  aft. 
That  he  might  go  into  action  in  true  man-of-war 
fashion,  St.  John  next  ordered  to  take  in  the  royals, 
fore  and  mizzen  top-gallant-sails,  and  flying-jib;  haul- 
ed up  the  courses,  and  depressed  both  batteries  for 
close  quarters,  and  made  every  preparation  for  small 
arms  and  cutlasses,  to  beat  off  the  privateer  if  possi- 
ble, and,  in  any  event,  to  send  some  of  the  Jonathans 
to  Davy's  locker. 

This  change  in  the  Englishman's  course  produced 
a  corresponding  one  in  the  privateer.  He  shortened 
sail,  and  perceiving  that  the  Indiaman  intended  to 
show  fight,  continued  to  blaze  away  with  his  long 
forty-two,  directing  his  shots  solely  to  her  decks, 
not  wishing  either  to  carry  away  her  spars,  or  hit 
her  between  wind  and  water,  and  thoroughly  under- 
standing gunnery,  his  round  shot  coursed  along  the 
decks  and  cabin  of  the  Indiaman  with  terrible  precis- 
ion, causing  some  fright  and  some  positive  injury  to 
her  timid  passengers. 

They  were,  however,  soon  huddled  up  in  the  run 
in  security,  not  one  caring  to  fight  for  his  dinner; 
St.  John  having  coldly  told  them  that  they  would 
certainly  be  captured  by  the  privateer,  but  that  he 
was  determined  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  peppering 
the  Yankees  somewhat  any  how. 

This,  however,  was  not  so  safe  an  undertaking  ; 
for,  as  the  privateer  rapidly  neared  them,  grape-shot 
were  added  to  round  in  her  forty-two, which  scatter- 
ed around  with  their  wonted  fatal  and  appalling  ef- 
fect, while  the  round  shot  continued  to  perform  his 
usual  careful  and  scientifick  manner,  tearing  up  the 
decks,  dashing  in  the  bulwarks,  and  knocking  those 
terrible  missiles,  the  splinters,  aminig  the  crew; 
while  the  crowds  of  armed  men,  now  distincdvseen 
clustering  about  the  decks  of  the  privateer,  showed 
full  plainly  that  she  was  amply  prepared  for  the  coin- 
bat  hand  to  hand. 

As  one  after  another  of  the  Indiaman's  crew  were 
cut  down  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  destructives, 
the  remainder,  instead  of  being  cowed,  were,  with 
true  bull-dog  spirit,  only  the  more  exasperated,  work- 
ing ship  with  great  speed  and  undaunted  bravery  ; 
and  when  the  privateer  began  to  open  upon  them 
with  his  larboard  battery,  they  immediately  returned 
the  same  in  coin  very  spiritedly  ;  and  the  long  forty- 
two  of  the  American  being  now  neglected  for  the 
moment,  the  combat  became  more  equal,  each  vessel 
working  eight  twelve-pounders  of  a  side. 

The  commander  of  the  privateer  was  much  sur- 
prised at  meeting  such  determined  resistance  where 
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ho  had  expected  abject  submission  ;  and  as  the  ves- 
sels neared,  soon  became  aware,  from  the  destructive 
effect  of  the  English  fire  upon  his  crowded  decks, 
that  he  must  put  an  end  to  the  present  game  imnie- 
diatelv  and  trust  to  boarding  for  success.  He  ac- 
cordingly changed  his  course  so  as  to  pass  across 
the  bows  of  the  Indianian,  intending  to  rake  him 
thoroughly  and  then  board  him  ;  but  St.  John,  who 
was  now  in  his  element,  loudly  cheering  his  men, 
and  fighting  most  determinedly,  was  fully  aware  of 
his  intention  ;  and  falling  off  before  the  wind  also, 
he  let  drive  his  whole  starboard-battery  down  upon 
the  decks  of  the  American  and  among  his  rigging, 
carrying  away  her  fore-gaff,  and  the  throat  and  peak- 
halyards  of  her  mainsail ;  which  last  came  thunder- 
ing down  by  the  run  ;  and  then,  despite  the  broad- 
side of  the  schooner,  which  swept  along  his  decks 
in  thunder  and  flame,  he  instantly  hauled  again  upon 
the  wind  ;  so  that,  disabled  as  was  the  privateer,  she 
lay  right  in  his  course,  and  was  apparently  doomed 
to  be  run  down  by  the  immense  hull  of  the  India- 
inan. 

This  seemingly  inevitable  result  was  prevented, 
and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  combat  changed  by  one 
of  those  small  events  which  have  so  often  turned  the 
tide  of  battle. 

At  the  moment  of  receiving  the  Indiaman's  broad- 
side, there  were  two  men  at  the  privateer's  wheel  ; 
the  one  at  the  lee-wheel  was  instantly  killed  by  a 
grape-shot,  while  the  other,  who  escaped  unhurt,  in 
his  endeavour  to  free  the  wheel  from  the  grasp  of  the 
dying  man,  forgetting  that  the  helm  was  a  spoke  or 
two  a-lee,  put  it  hard  up.  The  schooner  still  had 
headway  upon  her,  and  the  wind,  acting  upon  her 
disabled  sails,  suddenly  brought  her  head  around  to 
port,  so  that,  she  being  a  point  upon  the  Indiaman's 
starboard  bow,  her  jib-boom  just  swept  clear  of  the 
ship's  cutwater,  and  in  an  instant  she  was  lying 
along  her  weather-side,  afoul. 

"  Boarders  away !"  shouted  Benson,  perceiving 
his  advantage  ;  and  despite  a  volley  of  musketry, 
which  laid  low  a  dozen  of  his  best  men  and  wounded 
more,  he  was  instantly  upon  the  Indiaman's  deck, 
backed  by  a  hundred  men.  The  combat  now  was 
brief,  and  the  English  captain  being  struck  down, 
his  men  conceived  further  resistance  useless,  and 
hauling  down  their  colours,  surrendered  ;  having 
thus  far  kept  at  bay  a  most  overwhelming  force,  with 
a  determination  and  effect  which  proved  them  wor- 
thy representatives  of  the  English  name. 

Quarters  being  given  to  all,  the  wounded  were 
handed  over  to  the  surgeon  of  the  privateer,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Indiaman's  crew  were  sent  on 
board  of  the  schooner.  The  Americans  then  set 
about  securing  their  prize  and  repairing  damages  ;  1 
and  before  twilight  had  darkened  into  night,  both 
vessels  were  close  hauled  upon  the  wind,  still  from 
the  northwest,  standing  in  for  the  American  coast. 

The  injury  to  both  vessels  was  principally  in  the 
upper  works,  spars  and  rigging,  neither  having  re- 
ceived any  material  shot  between  wind  and  water  ; 
so  that  neither  sprung  any  alarming  leak,  and  what 
few  took  place  were  soon  plugged  :  and  so,  continu- 
ing the  repairs  of  masts,  sails,  &c.,  the  Indiaman 
having  a  stout  prize  crew,  they  kept  on  their  course 
for  the  land. 

The  passengers  of  the  Indiaman  were  treated  with 
the  inmost  respect,  their  cabin  being  left  entirely  for 


their  use.  They  were  also  requested  to  point  out  their 
own  private  property,  which  would  not  in  any  event 
be  touched  ;  and  Capt.  Benson  having  farther  assu- 
red them  that  they  should  be  landed  at  Berimida  if 
possible,  they  finally  came  to  tlie  conclusion  that  he 
was  a  very  polite  fellow,  and  their  lot  far  from  for- 
lorn. 

About  midnight,  the  weather  having  become  very 
thick,  it  fell  a  dead  calm,  and  continued  until  morn- 
ing. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  an  English  sloop-nf-war 
of  twenty-four  guns,  though  out  of  sight,  had  heard 
the  cannonading  of  the  day  previous,  and  from  the 
heavy  reports  of  a  single  gun  at  intervals  of  a  minute, 
became  convinced  that  the  gun  in  question  was  the 
long  Tom  of  a  Yankee  privateer.  Acting  upon  this 
belief,  she  had  so  shaped  her  course  that  she  would 
probably  be  nearly  up  with  the  privateer  at  daybreak, 
rightly  judging,  that  upon  making  the  capture,  the 
American  would  steer  for  the  United  States'  coast 
In  the  darkness  she  had  approached  the  privateer 
though  neither  party  was  sensible  of  this  proximity 
and  being  also  becalmed,  had  laid  all  iiiglit  wiihm 
si.x  miles  of  her. 

As  the  day  broke,  the  wind  sprung  up  from  the 
northeast,  and  the  privateer  had  just  hauled  upon  it 
in  company  with  her  prize,  when  the  l()ok-(mt  aloft 
reported  a  sail  I — and  sure  enough,  in  plain  sight  to 
the  southeast,  was  an  English  sloop-of-wur  crowd- 
ing every  thin<j  in  chase. 

Surprised,  Benson  no  doubt  was  ;  but  with  his 
usual  promptitude  his  plan  of  operations  was  instant- 
ly laid  ;  and  rurming  the  schooner  close  under  the 
lee  of  the  Indiaman.  a  line  was  thrown  aboard  of 
her,  by  means  of  which  three  more   were  passed. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Townsend,"  said  Benson,  "  lower 
away  the  stern  and  quarter  boats  ;  lay  them  along- 
side and  fill  them  with  men.  Y<ni  will  go  with  lliein 
on  board  the  Indiaman  and  make  all  sail,  for  in  this 
chase  the  nrize-crew  will  not  be  sufficient  to  work 
her  rapidly ;  and  when  you  have  done  that,  open 
her  hatches,  rig  whips  and  top-burtons,  toss  her  boats 
overboard,  and  get  the  most  valuable  of  her  '  'iweeii- 
decks'  cargo  on  deck  with  all  speed.  Farther  or- 
ders I  will  transmit  by  signal  or  otherwise." 

These  commands  were  soon  obeyed,  and  the  boats 
were  sent  twice  full  stowed,  both  vessels  being  at 
the  time  under  rapid  head-way.  Thus  a  hundred  of 
the  privateersmen  were  on  board  the  ship  very  short- 
ly, while  the  boats  were  hauled  back  empty  to  the 
schooner,  and  run  up  at  the  davits  as  before. 

Thus  well-manned,  the  Indiaman  was  instantly 
under  a  crowd  of  canvass,  and  all  her  damages  being 
repaired,  she  proved  a  crack  sailer,  and  about  equal 
on  the  wind,  (their  course  being  northnorihwt-st,) 
to  the  sloop-of-war.  The  privateer  on  this,  shorten- 
ed sail  to  keep  abreast  of  her  prize,  and  all  three 
bowled  merrily  onward. 

"  There  goes  your  launch,  neighbour,"  said  Benson 
to  St.  .lohn,  who  was  walking  with  him  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  schooner,  as  the  ship's  long-boat  was  tos- 
sed over  the  side  according  to  orders,  while  the  stern 
and  quarter  boats  followed  suit  in  their  small  way, 
thus  making  quite  a  fleet  adrift,  all  officers  and  no 
seamen,  like  a  French  man-of-war.  "1  hope  they 
will  have  a  pleasant  cruise  ;  perhaps  the  sloop-of- 
war  may  pick  them  up  to  prevent  so  shameful  a 
waste  of  good  stuff.     That  reminds  me,  by-the-by, 
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she  may  be  within  range — here,  haul  that  fort)  two 
aft,  some  of  you,  we'll  try  Mr.  Bull  at  long-bowls. 

The  long  Tom  was  accordingly  hauled  aft,  eleva- 
ted, and  let  drive  ;  but  the  distance  proved  greater 
than  Benson  had  imagined,  for  although  the  shot  ac- 
ttially  hit  the  sloop-of-war,  it  was  too  nearly  spent 
to  do  much  irjury. 

This  Mr.  Bull  determined  to  repay  in  coin,  but 
having  nothing  heavier  than  a  twenty-four  pounder, 
was  obliged  to  elevate  it  so  much  that  the  shot  fell 
wide  of  the  mark  astern.  It  showed,  however,  that 
the  privateer  might  be  hit  by  a  chance  shot,  and 
Benson,  determining  to  avoid  the  possibility,  however 
remote,  of  being  crippled  in  this  manner,  changed 
his  position  so  as  to  bring  the  liidiaman  between 
himself  and  the  sloop-of-war ;  and  that  they  might 
be  fully  aware  what  his  prize  was,  he  ordered  to 
send  up  at  her  peak  the  English  ensign,  under  the 
stars  and  stripes  ;  and  at  her  mast-heads,  her  private 
signal  and  all  the  holiday  bunting  usually  sported  by 
English  West  Indiamen. 

By  thus  placing  the  Indiaman  between  himself 
and  his  pursuers,  where  she  was  more  likely  to  be 
hit  than  the  schooner,  Benson  hoped  to  escape  harm 
through  the  natural  unwillingness  of  the  sloop-of-war 
to  fire  upon  her  own  flag. 

This  was  a  true  Yankee  trick,  and  was,  for  a  time, 
for  the  foregoing  reason,  successful ;  the  sloop-of- 
war  contenting  herself  with  crowding  all  sail  in  chase, 
seldom  replying  to  the  shot,  which,  one  after  anoth- 
er, with  most  provoking  pertinacity  and  skill,  were 
pitched  always  in  her  vicinity,  and  frequently  plump 
into  her,  from  the  privateer's  long  forty-two  ;  hoping 
thereby  (herself  a  prime  sailer)  to  rescue  the  India- 
man  in  good  order,  and  compel  the  privateer  either 
to  take  to  his  heels  alone,  or  be  sent  to  the  bottom 
for  his  covetousness,  when  she  should  come  down 
upon  him  with  her  reserved  fire. 

Now  all  this  was  very  fine  ;  but  the  sloop-of-war, 
though  one  of  the  crackest  sailers  in  his  Majesty's 
navy  when  going  large,  (before  the  wind.)  was  not 
so  excellent  when  close-hauled,  and  was  destitute  of 
the  true  independent  Yankee  way  of  putting  the 
wind's  eye  (ml  wiih  her  flying  jib-boom  and  when 
on  a  bow-line  ;  accordingly,  at  this  sentimental  game 
she  did  not  make  much. 

"  Captain  Benson,"  said  St.  John,  as  the  privateer 
took  up  her  position  as  bet'ore  stated,  and  was  firing 
at  her  pursuer  as  fast  as  her  long  Tom  could  be  serv- 
ed, "  you  would  soon  escape  the  sloop-of-war  by 
making  sail  on  the  schooner,  and  leaving  my  ship  to 
take  her  chance." 

"  You  don't  say  so,  shipmate  V  replied  Benson, 
with  a  knowing  wink  and  the  true  Yankee  drawl. 
"  Do  tell  I   1  don't  do  that  are,  sir,  by  a sight." 

"  Sail  ho  !"  hailed  the  look-out  aloft. 

"  Where  away  ?"  replied  Benson  quickly. 

"To  windward,  sir,"' answered  the  look-out ;  and 
in  plain  sight  on  the  weather-bow,  distant  not  more 
than  eight  miles,  was  a  large  ship,  bearing  down, 
which,  in  the  bustle  of  the  chase,  had  escaped  ob- 
servation. 

"  An  Engli.sh  frigate,  by  the  Lord !"  sliouted  St. 
John,  jumping  on  a  gun.  Now,  Captain  Benson, 
what  do  vou  say  ?  .shall  I  take  command  in  the  name 
of  his  Britannick  Majesty,  God  bless  him;  or  will 
you  flog  both  the  sloop  and  the  frigate  V 

"  Spin  that  yarn  to  tparines,  my  fine  fellow,"  re- 


plied Benson,  quietly,  as  ne  removed  the  glass  from 
his  eye.  "  There's  nothing  English  about  that  craft 
if  I  can  read  oakum." 

"  I'll  bet  you  a  dinner  of  stewed  cat  harpen-legs 
and  a  tuck-out  of  grog  on  that,  brother  Jonathan," 
continued  St.  John  jeeringly ;  '•  but  what  is  she 
then  ?" 

"  She  is  neither  American,  English,  or  French," 
replied  Benson,  "  and  that  is  all  I  care  for.  If  she 
was  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  forty-four  gunners,  they 
would  be  coming  in  for  a  share  of  the  prize-money, 
and  I  dont  want  any  of  their  assistance  ;  so  I  am 
satisfied  as  it  is.  Keep  up  your  fire,  my  lads. 
Straight  as  you  go,  quarter-inaster." 

The  sloop-of-war  seemed  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  presence  of  the  frigate  before,  for  she  continued 
her  chase,  occasionally  firing  a  gun  apparently  aimed 
at  the  rigging  of  the  Indiaman  ;  and  although  the  frig- 
ate was  meanwhile  rapidly  approaching,  seemed  to 
think  that  she,  at  least,  had  nothing  to  fear. 

For  half  an  hour  such  was  the  slate  of  affairs  on 
all  sides,  and  this  time  amply  sufficed  to  bring  the 
frigate  within  half-a-mile  of  the  privateer  on  her 
wealher-beam,  heading  as  if  to  pass  between  her 
and  the  sloop-of-war. 

Benson  now  sent  up  the  American  flag  at  the  fore, 
and  at  the  same  instant  a  broad  banner  blew  out 
clear  at  the  fore-sky-sail  mast-head  of  the  frigate, 
disclosing  amidst  its  rustling  folds,  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  battle-ensign  of  the  Danish  crown  ; 
while  far  astern,  at  the  mast-head  of  the  sloop-of- 
war,  glancing  in  the  sun-beams,  waved  the  meteor- 
flag  of  England.  Firing  one  gun  across  the  priva- 
teer's bows,  and  another  across  the  sloop-of-war's, 
the  frigate  continued  her  course  a  moment  longer, 
and  then  hove-to  immediately  between  them,  sending 
up  a  white  flag  at  her  main. 

"The  English  of  that,  Captain  St.  John,"  said 
Benson,  smiling,  "  is  heave-to,  send  a  boat  on  board, 
and  knock  off  firing,  because  I  am  between  you,  so 
belay  all  with  that  forty-two,  and  take  a  severe  turn 
roimd  the  hencoop." 

He  then  made  signal  for  the  Indiaman  to  heave- 
to,  and  when  she  had  done  so,  shortened  sail  on  the 
schooner,  and  laid  her  right  alongside  of  his  prize, 
uinler  her  lee. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Townsend,"  said  Benson,  as  his  boat 
was  lowered  and  manned,  "you  will  turn-to  all 
hands,  and  toss  that  cargo  on  board  of  us  as  if  the 
devil  was  alter  you,  while  I  board  the  frigate. 
'How's  this  ?"  he  continued,  pausing  at  the  gangway, 
"the  sloop-of-war  has  not  hove-to." 

Such  was  the  fact.  The  sloop-of-war  being  some 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  frigate,  continued  her 
course  without  minding  the  summons  of  the  Dane, 
and  this  disobedience  of  her  orders  was  apparently 
not  observed  on  board  the  frigate. 

'•  That's  a  good  one,  Johnny  War,"  shouted  St. 
John,  clapping  his  hands  :  "  you  perceive.  Captain 
Benson,  that  my  countryman  yonder  does  not  care 
a  straw  for  the  frigate's  orders.  She's  neutral,  and 
has  no  business  to  interfere." 

The  Dane,  however,  was  not  idle,  and  wailing 
quietly  luitil  the  sloop-of-war  was  within  half  a  mile 
of  her,  she  then  fired  two  guns  in  quick  succession, 
the  shot  of  the  first  passed  merrily  over  the  water 
just  ahead  of  the  Englishman,  while  the  second 
whistled  between  his  main  and  mizen  masts. 
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That  decided  the  point :  the  sloop  instantly  back- 
ed her  main  top-sail,  while  her  captain,  jumping  into 
his  boat,  pulled  for  the  frigate,  chock  full  of  wrath  at 
this  interruption  of  his  pastime. 

"A  race,  my  lads,"  said  Benson,  who  jumped  into 
his  boat  at  this  moment  also  ;  "  she's  as  near  the 
frigate  as  we  are,  give  way  !" 

Now  the  etiquette  of  men-of-war  pronounces  it 
most  honourable  to  board  at  the  starboard  gangway, 
■which,  as  the  Dane  lay  hove-to,  was  the  side  toward 
the  privateer,  and  when  her  boat  was  within  a  few 
lengths  of  the  ladder,  the  boat  of  the  sloop-of-war 
came  under  the  frigate's  stern,  making  for  the  same 
gangway,  it  being,  of  course,  beneath  the  English- 
man's dignity  to  go  on  board  at  the  other. 

Benson,  who  was  as  full  of  fun  as  his  opponent 
was  of  wrath,  no  sooner  became  avvare  of  this  fact, 
than  he  steered  directly  for  the  bow  of  the  other 
boat,  and  his  own  being  a  sharp  whale  boat,  he 
ran  her  right  aboard  with  such  force  and  good  will, 
that  all  the  English  oarsmen  "  caught  crabs,"  while 
iheir  commander,  who  was  standing  at  the  moment, 
yas  nearly  thrown  overboard  by  the  concussion. 

"  Old  England  for  ever!  Rule  Britannia!"  shouted 
Benson,  as  he  shoved  in  at  the  ladder  ;  "  hope  you 
are  not  drownded,  my  lord.  I  say,  my  lord,  1  guess 
that  'are  was  as  solid  as  one  of  my  forty-two's  love 
taps.  What's  your  opinion,  my  lord  ?  If  a  fellow 
was  to  serve  me  such  a  sweetner  as  that,  my  lord, 
d — n  my  bloody  eyes,  my  lord,  if  I  wouldn't  be  into 
his  pork-barrel  about  east,  my  lord.  I  say,  Mr.  Bull," 
continued  Benson,  as  he  deliberately  mounted  the 
ladder,  "  wouldn't  have  you  expect  I  meant  to  do 
that  'are  ;  Oh !  no,  m}'  lord,  it  was  all  an  accident 
done  a-purpose.  Come  aboard,  my  lord,  after  me  is 
manners." 

The  Englishman,  out  of  all  patience,  threw  a 
stretcher  at  Benson's  head,  and  following,  as  he 
needs  must,  since  he  could  not  lead,  dashed  upon 
deck,  boiling  over  with  wrath;  while,  to  add  to  his 
vexation,  the  officers  and  seamen  standing  around, 
though  ignorant  of  English,  were  laughing  heartily 
at  the  practical  wit  of  the  Yankee. 

Once  upon  the  quarter-deck,  Benson  altered  his 
lone,  and  uncovering  and  bowing  politely  to  the  Da- 
nish captain,  he  addressed  him  in  French,  informing 
him  Avho  and  what  he  was,  and  where  bound,  thus 
giving  his  version  of  the  story,  while  the  Englishman 
stood  by,  awaiting  his  turn. 

At  length,  he  also,  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  the  Dane,  gave  his  name  and   that  of  his   vessel. 

Captain  Stanley,  of  H.  B.  M.  sloop-of-war  L , 

and  bitterly  complained  of  the  interference  of  a 
neutral  power  with  his  chase  of  a  privateer  ;  and 
having  warmed  with  his  subject,  he  categorically 
demanded  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  her  command- 
er, who  had  dared  to  heave-to  an  Engli-sh  man-of- 
war  ;  and  wound  up  with  the  declaration,  that  unless 
he  was  allowed  instantly  to  open  his  fire  upon  the 
American,  he  would  report  the  Dane  to  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty,  and  through  them  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark. 

"  All  this  is  very  good,  sir,"  replied  the  captain  of 
the  frigate,  not  in  the  least  ruffled  by  the  furious  tone 
of  the  Englishman  ;  "you  are  on  board  his  Danish 
majesty's  frigate  Dannebrog,  which  1,  the  Baron 
Augustus  Von  Hovenburg,  have  the  honour  to  com- 
mand ;  but  now   that   I  have   ascertained   what  you 


both  are,  you  must  allow  Captain  Benson  as  much 
time  as  will  place  him  as  far  ahead  of  you  as  he 
was  when  I  first  ordered  him  to  heave-to." 

"  D d  if  I  do,  that's  all,"  growled   Captain 

Stanley. 

"  But  youshall,  sir,"  replied  the  Baron,  secretlj- 
wishing  to  favour  the  American,  though  this  propo- 
sition was  only  justice.  "  And,  moreover,  1  shall 
allow  no  fighting  between  you  while  my  ship  is  in 
presence." 

"  Which  course  does  your  lordship  intend  to 
steer  ?"  asked  Benson,  very  innocently,  winking  at 
the  Englishman. 

"  Toward  the  American  coast,  sir,"  replied  the 
Baron,  understanding  him  at  once. 

"  That's  just  my  course,  my  lord,"  continued  Ben- 
son demurely  ;  "  and  I'll  keep  under  your  lordship's 
lee." 

"  I'll  be  d d  if  you  shall,  sir,"  broke  in  Cap- 
tain Stanley,  whose  patience  was  fast  vanishing  be- 
fore the  gibes  of  the  Yankee. 

"  Don't  know  how  you'll  prevent  me,  sir,"  replied 
Benson  very  composedly,  shutting  his  starboard  eye, 
and  squinting  horribly  with  the  other. 

"  Quietly,  gentlemen,  quietly,"  said  the  Dane, 
gravely;  "just  step  into  my  cabin  and  take  dinner 
with  me,  we'll  talk  this  matter  over.  No  refusal, 
gentlemen,  come  along." 

Captain  Stanley,  though  wishing  the  Dane  at  the 
devil,  could  not  refuse  ;  while  Benson,  enjoying  the 
fun,  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  all  descend- 
ing to  the  cabin,  sat  down  to  diimer. 

"  Now  then,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Baron,  as  he 
adjusted  his  napkin  in  the  most  scientifick  manner, 
and  made  the  other  requisite  preparations  for  taking 
his  allowance  aboard,  "  nothing  so  much  injures  di- 
gestion as  violent  talking,  therefore  we'll  eat  our 
dinner  in  peace,  and  discuss  this  matter  over  our 
wine.  Captain  Stanley,  allow  me  to  give  you  a  bit 
of  his  majesty's  junk  ;"  and  during  dinner  he  talked 
over  the  news,  the  best  method  of  ascertaining  longi- 
tude by  D.  R.,  an  improvement  he  had  made  in  the 
log,  and  narrated  some  well-twisted  yarns. 

With  all  this  display  Benson  was  much  pleased, 
as  he  knew  it  would  give  time  for  his  men  to  get 
out  the  Indiaman's  cargo,  and  accordingly  swallowed 
the  Baron's  stories,  and  laughed  so  heartily  at  his 
jokes,  that  he  made  quite  a  lodgment  in  the  Dane's 
good  opinion  ; — while  Stanley,  too  angry  to  eat  or 
tKlk,  answered  only  when  addressed,  and  then  only 
in  monosyllables. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Baron,  as  he  finished 
relating  an  out-and-outer,  and  passed  the  bottle  for 
the  twelfth  time,  "  we  will  now  arrange  this  matter. 
When  I  hove-to  the  schooner,  she  was  four  miles 
from  the  sloop-of-war ;  it  is,  of  course,  fair  that  she 
should  now  have  the  same  advantage.  You,  Cap- 
tain Stanley,  will  therefore  remain  hove-to,  until 
Captain  Benson  has  made  this  headway  ;  and  then 
you  can  continue  your  chase.  But,  Captain  Benson, 
I  cannot  allow  either  you  or  your  prize  to  keep  un- 
der my  lee,  for  I  should  by  so  doing  violate  my  ncu 
trality  ;  and  although  1  shall  keep  within  sight  ol 
you,  it  will  be  only  to  see  the  result  of  the  game,  as 
I  shall  not  interfere  in  any  way." 

"  If  you  please,  my  lord,"  said  Benson,  a  comica. 
idea  entering  his  cranium  at  this  moment,  "  thirtj 
minutes'  truce  from  the  time  I  reach  my  vessel,  wil 
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suit  me  as  well  as  four  miles  headway.  In  that 
time  I  shall  return  the  Indiaman's  crew  and  passen- 
gers on  board  of  her,  and  we  will  then  escape  by 
running,  or  fighting,  as  it  may  happen." 

"  That  is  very  fair,  sir,"  replied  the  Dane  ;  "  and 
with  th;il,  Captain  Stanley,  1  think  you  will  be  satis- 
fied. At  the  end  of  the  thirty  minutes'  truce  I  shall 
fill  away,  and  leave  you  to  fight  your  own  battles, 
and  at  that  we  will  consider  it  settled."  So  saying, 
he  returned  upon  deck,  followed  by  the  rivals. 

Captain  Stanley,  though  little  pleased  with  this 
decision,  felt  that  it  was  useless  to  remonstrate,  and 
sullenly  mounted  the  gangway  to  descend  into  his 
boat,  when,  on  glancing  at  the  privateer,  a  sight 
greeted  his  eyes,  which  made  him  pause  and  give 
vent  to  several  vigorous  anathemas. 

Now  it  so  chanced  that  the  privateer's  men  having 
nearly  cleared  the  Itidiaman  of  the  most  valuable 
part  of  her  cargo,  were  at  this  moment  tossing  the 
cases  of  silk  and  chests  of  tea  in  a  perfect  shower 
over  her  gunwale  upon  the  deck  of  the  schooner; 
while  the  multitude  of  cases,  boxes,  &c.,  which  lay 
about  the  American's  deck,  showed  plainly  that  Jon- 
athan had  well  improved  his  time. 

This  was  too  much  for  Captain  Stanley's  nerves, 
and  jumping  back  upon  deck,  he  angrily  demanded 
of  the  Danish  Baron,  that  Benson  should  be  com- 
pelled to  restore  the  cargo  of  the  Indiaman. 

"That,  sir,"  replied  the  Baron,  suppressing  a 
laugh  with  difficuhv,  "  is  none  of  my  business,  and 
no  part  of  Captain  Benson's  agreement.  He  agreed 
to  leave  the  ship  to  take  her  chance,  but  said  noth- 
ing about  the  cargo ; — you  must  helm  that  as  you 
can.  And  farthermore,  sir,"  he  added  sternly,  "if 
you  offer  to  brace  up  until  I  do,  which  I  shall  do  as 
soon  as  the  thirty  minutes  have  expired,  I  shall  con- 
sider it  a  personal  insult,  and  shall  open  my  fire 
upon  you  immediately.  So,  adieu,  gentlemen  ;  it  is 
seldom  that  I  meet  such  pleasant  society  at  sea,  and 
I  shall  always  remember  you." 

Politelv  taking  leave  of  the  Baron,  Benson  re- 
turned to  his  boat,  when  the  bloody  faces  of  both 
boat's  crews  showed  that  they  had  been  enjoying  a 
little  quiet  fight  among  themselves. 

"  How's  this,  my  lads,"  said  he,  in  a  loud  tone 
that  Stardey  might  hear  him,  as  he  shoved  off"  to  let 
his  boat  draw  up ;  "  you  did  wrong  to  flog  those 
genllemen-ropehaulers ;  you  should  have  doused 
your  peak  to  them.  I  say.  Captain  Stanley,"  he 
added,  as  the  latter  came  into  his  boat,  "  don't  you 
think  it  woidd  be  a  good  plan  for  us  to  club  together 
and  take  this  frigate  ?  I  believe  we  could  lick  her, 
and  then  we  would  have  our  own  fight  good-natured- 
ly, eh  ?" 

The  Englishman,  however,  was  in  no  humour  for 
jesting,  and  vouchsafed  no  reply  ;  so  each  returned 
to  his  vessel. 

"  We  have  taken  out  all  the  schooner  will  stow  of 
the  Indiaman's  cargo,  sir,"  reported  Townsend,  as 
Benson  came  on  board. 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  replied  Benson ;  "  muster  all 
hands  aft  here." 

Few  words  sufficed  to  explain  his  plan,  and  it 
was  as  rapidly  put  into  execution.  All  the  English 
prisoners,  including  Captain  St.  John,  were  put  into 
the  cabin  of  the  Indiaman,  and  the  companion-way, 
sky-lights,  deadlights,  and  hatches,  locked  fast  and 
battened  down.     Next,  all  her  sheets,  tacks,  and  hal- 


I  yards  were  stoppered  and  unrovc  ;  and  her  studding- 
I  sails  were  then  set  on  both  sides,  she  being  still 
:  hove-to,  and  leaving  the  tacks  standing,   the  sheets 
i  and  halyards  were  also  stoppered  and   uiirove  ;  and 
I  every   thing  being  prepared,  the  remainder  of  the 
I  thirty  minutes'  truce  was  employed  in  starting  over- 
board the  balance  of  her  cargo.     When  the  Danish 
frigate  braced  up  at  the  close  of  the  truce,  the  India- 
man   was    cast   off  from    the    privateer,   her  yards 
squared,  and  her  helm  lashed  fast  amidships,  and 
instantly  gathering  way,  she  was  off  like  a  shot  be- 
fore the  wind,  heading  directly  for  the  sloop-of-war. 
The  few  Americans  who  yet  remained  on  board 
of  the  Indiaman,  then  jumped  into  their  boat,  were 
hauled  back  by  the  line,  the  boat  was  run  up  at  the 
davits,  and  the  schooner  filling  away,  stood   norlh- 
northwest ; — thus   keeping  her  prize  between  her- 
self and  the  sloop. 

The  Indiaman,  meanwhile,  bore  rapidly  down  for 
the  man-of-war,  and  the  latter  was  so  nearly  in  her 
course,  that  Stanley  found  great  difficulty  in  getting 
out  of  the  way  in  time,  for  had  the  Indiaman  yawed 
two  points,  she  would  have  run  him  slap  aboard; 
which  concussion,  as  it  would  probably  have  sent 
both  to  the  bottom,  was  not  exactly  a  "cousummalion 
devoutly  to  be  wished."  By  this  time,  also,  Stanley 
perceived  that  there  were  no  persons  on  the  India- 
man's  deck  ;  and  the  nature  of  Benson's  trick  dawn- 
ing upon  him,  he  became  aware  that  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  take  possession  of  the  Indiaman,  she  hav- 
ing, of  course,  a  singular  degree  of  independence  in 
her  motions  ;  and  before  his  operations  were  ar- 
ranged, she  had  whizzed  past  him,  and  was  off  to 
the  southwest  at  twelve  knots  an  hour. 

This  was  decidedly  provoking,  and  Stanley  was 
obliged  at  once  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  capturing  the 
privateer,  which  had  now  gained  good  start  to  wind- 
ward, and  make  all  sail  in  chase  of  the  Indiaman, 
for  to  leave  her  in  her  present  condition,  would  have 
been  outright  murder  to  all  on  board.  Accordingly, 
with  many  heartfelt  execrations  at  the  Yankee's 
trick,  he  bore  away  in  chase,  while,  to  add  to  his 
vexation,  the  privateer  perceiving  his  change  of 
course,  instantly  put  up  her  helm  also,  and  despatch- 
ing a  forty-two  pound  shot  to  inform  of  that  fact, 
gave  him  chase,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  range  of 
his  stern-chasers,  so  that  it  looked  altogether  ama- 
zingly, as  he  was  running  away  from  the  schooner. 
It  was  truly  a  laughable  sight,  to  see  the  sloop-of- 
war  setting  studding-sails  alow  and  aloft,  and  crack- 
ing on  every  thing  in  chase  of  the  Indiaman  ;  for  to 
fire  upon  her  could  do  no  manner  of  good,  as  it 
would  very  likely  kill  some  of  her  crew  ;  so  that  it 
was  altogether  quite  a  romantick  chase,  very  much 
like  running  after  eggs  down  hill  ;  to  put  your  foot 
upon  them  would  stop  them  doubtless  ;  but  it  would 
probably  break  them  in  the  bargain. 

Accordingly,  the  Danes  and  the  Yankees  cachin- 
nated greatly  at  Stanley's  pickle  ;  and  he,  guessing 
their  thoughts,  from  his  consciousness  of  the  predic- 
ament he  was  in,  mingled  all  manner  of  prayers  for 
their  future  condition  with  the  orders  he  gave,  the 
which  petitions,  if  granted,  will  materially  aflyct  the 
condition  of  the  scamps  aforesaid,  on  the  leeward 
side  of  the  river  Styx. 

The  Indiaman,  meanwhile,  seemed  spitefully  to 
sail  like  the  devil,  so  that  it  was  more  than  an  hour 
before  the  sloop  was  abreast  of  her,  the  privateer 
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still  giving  chase  to  both.  Having  overtaken  her,  it 
was  next  necessary  to  board  her,  and  this  too  was 
by  no  means  so  easy.  Two  large  ships  under  lull 
headway  would  rasp  one  another  finely  if  laid  along- 
side, wliile  to  send  a  boat  was  useless,  as  it  would 
drop  astern  very  shortly  ;  so  here  was  another  peek 
ol'  troubles. 

Captain  Stanley  at  length  perceiving  that  nothing 
else  would  do,  ran  within  a  hundred  I'eet  of  the 
Indiainan,  and  loading  his  starboard  battery  with 
chain-shot,  let  it  drive  among  her  rigging.  Here, 
however,  he  got  more  than  he  bargained  for.  In- 
tending to  shoot  away  the  braces,  the  shrouds  and 
stays  followed  ;  and  the  wheel  being  also  demol- 
ished, the  Indiaman  yawed  suddenly,  and  in  an  in- 
stant was  Iving  along  his  starboard-side  afoul.  The 
consequent  rasp  was  highly  emphatick,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, down  thundering  came  the  masts  and 
yards  of  the  Indiaman,  the  greater  part  upon  the 
decks  of  the  sloop-of-war ;  so  that  Stanley  was,  on 
the  whole,  quite  decently  peppered  ;  while,  to  crown 
all,  the  farewell  forty-two-pound  shot  from  the  priva- 
teer, as  she  hauled  upon  the  wind  for  the  coast, 
came  crashing  through  his  tafTerel. 

American  Monthly  Magazine. 


TtREek  antiquities  in  AMERiaV. 

A  RECENT  discovery  seems  to  afford  slrongeviacnce 
that  the  soil  of  America  was  once  trodden  by  one 
of  Alexander's  subjects.  A  few  years  since,  there 
was  found,  near  Monte.  Video,  in  South  America,  a 
stone  with  the  following  words  in  Greek  written  on 
it :  "  During  the  reign  of  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  in  the  63d  Olympiad, 
Ptolemy" — the  remainder  of  the  inscription  could 
not  be  deciphered.  This  stone  covered  an  exca- 
vation, which  contained  two  very  ancient  swords,  a 
helmet,  a  shield,  and  several  earthen  amphorse  of 
large  capacity.  On  the  handle  of  one  of  the  swords 
was  the  portrait  of  a  man,  and  on  the  helmet  there 
was  sculptured  work  representing  Achilles  dragging 
the  corpse  of  Hector  round  the  walls  of  Troy.  This 
was  a  favourite  picture  among  the  Greeks.  Probably 
this  Ptolemy  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  in  the  Great 
ocean,  as  the  ancients  termed  the  Atlanlick,  and 
driven  on  the  coast  of  South  America.  The  silence 
of  Greek  writers  in  relation  to  this  event  may  easily 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  on  attempting  to 
return  to  Greece  he  was  lost  together  with  his  crew, 
and  thus  no  account  of  his  discovery  ever  reached 
them. 

United  Service  Journal. 


[From  the  United  States  Magazine  and  Democratic  Review,' 
OLD    IRONSIDES    ON    A    LEE-SHORE. 

BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  stormy  day  in  the  year 
1835,  when  the  gallant  frigate  Constitution,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Elliott — having  on  board 

j  the  late  Edward  Livingston,  late  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  France,  and  his  family,  and  manned  by 

'  nearly  five  hundred   souls — drew  near  to  "  the 


chops  "  of  the  English  Channel.  For  four  days 
she  had  been  beating  down  from  Plymouth,  and 
on  the  fifth,  at  evening,  she  made  her  last  tack 
from  the  French  coast. 

The  watch  was  set  at  eight  P.  M.— The  captain 
came  on  deck  soon  after,  and  having  ascertained 
the  bearing  of  Scilly,  gave  orders  to  keep  the  ship 
"  full  and  by,'  remarking  at  the  same  time  to  the 
officer  of  the  deck,  that  he  might  make  the  light 
on  the  lee-beam,  but,  he  stated,  he  thought  it 
more  than  probable  that  he  would  pass  it  without 
seeing  it.  He  then  "turned  in,"  as  did  most  of 
the  idlers,  and  the  starboard  watch. 

At  a  quarter  past  nine,  P.  M.,  the  ship  headed 
west  by  compass,  when  the  call  of  "  Light  O  !" 
was  heard  from  the  foretopsail-yard. 

"  Where  away  V  asked  the  officer  of  the  deck. 

"  Three  points  on  the  lee  bow,"  replied  the 
lookout-man  ;  which  the  unprofessional  reader 
will  readily  understand  to  mean  very  nearly 
straight  ahead.  At  this  moment,  the  captain 
appeared  and    took  the  trumpet. 

"  Call  all  hands,"  was  his  immediate  order. 

"All  hands!"  whistled  the  boatswain,  with  the 
long  shrill  summons  familiar  to  the  ears  of  all 
who  have  ever  been  on  board  of  a  man-of-war. 

"All  hands,"  screamed  the  boatswain's  mates; 
and  ere  the  last  echo  died  away  all  but  the  sick 
were  upon  deck. 

The  ship  was  staggering  through  a  heavy  swell 
from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  the  gale,  which  had  been 
blowing  several  days,  had  increased  to  a  severity 
that  was  not  to  be  made  light  of.  The  breakers, 
where  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  and  his  fleet  were 
destroyed  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  sang  their 
song  of  death  before,  and  the  Dead-Blan's  Ledge 
replied  in  hoarser  notes  behind  us.  To  go  ahead 
seemed  to  be  death,  and  to  attempt  to  go  about 
was  sure  destruction. 

The  first  thing  that  caught  the  eye  of  the  cap- 
tain was  the  furled  mainsail,  which  he  had  ordered 
to  be  carried  throughont  the  evening — the  haul- 
ing up  of  which  contrary  to  the  last  order  that  he 
had  given  on  leaving  the  deck,  had  caused  the  ship 
to  fallofTto  leeward  two  points,  and  had  thus  led 
her  into  a  position  on  "a  lee  shore,"  upon  which 
a  strong  gale  was  blowing  her,  in  which  the  chance 
of  safety  appeared  to  the  stoutest  nerves  almost 
hopeless.  That  sole  chance  consisted  in  standing 
on,  to  carry  us  through  the  breakers  of  Scilly,  or 
by  a  close  graze  along  their  outer  ledge.  Was 
this  destined  to  be  the  end  of  the  gallant  old  ship, 
consecrated  by  so  many  a  prayer  and  blessing 
from  the  heart  of  a  nation  ! 

"  Why  is  the  mainsail  up,  when  I  ordered  it 
setl"  cried  the  captain  in  a  tremendous  voice. 

"Finding  that  she  pitched  her  bows  under,  I 
took  it  in  under  your  general  order,  sir,  that  the 
officer  of  the  deck  should  carry  sail  according  to 
his  discretion,"  replied  the  lieutenant  in  com- 
mand. 

"  Heave  the  log,"  was  the  prompt  command,  to 
the  master's  mate.     The  log  was  thrown. 

"  How  fast  does  she  go  1" 

"  Five  knots  and  a  half,  sir." 

"Board  the  inain  tack,  sir." 

"  She  will  not  bear  it,"  said  the  officer  of  the 
deck. 
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"  Board  the  main  tack,"  thundered  the  captain. 
'■  Keep  her  full  and  by,  quartermaster." 

"Ay  !  ay,  sir  !"  The  tack  was  boarded. 

"  Haul  aft  the  mainsheet,"  shouted  the  captain, 
and  aft  it  went  like  the  spreading  of  a  sea  bird's 
wing,  giving  the  huge  sail  to  the  gale. 

"  Give  her  the  lee  helm  when  she  goes  into  the 
sea,''  cried  the  captain. 

"  Ay  !  ay  !  sir  !  she  has  it,"  growled  out  the 
old  sea-dog  at  the  binnacle. 

"Right  your  helm,  keep  her  full  and  by." 

"  Ay  !  ay  !  sir  !  full  and  by  she  is,"  was  the 
prompt  answer  from  the  helm. 

"  How  fast  does  she  go  1" 

"Eight  knots  and  a  half,  sir." 

"  How  bears  the  light  V 

"Nearly  a  beam,  sir."' 

"  Keep  her  away  half  a  point." 

"  How  fast  does  she  go  1" 

"Nine  knots,  sir." 

"  Steady,  so  !"  returned  the  captain. 

"  Steady,"  answered  the  helmsman,  and  all  was 
the  silence  of  the  grave  upon  that  crowded  deck, 
except  the  howling  of  the  storm — for  a  space  of 
time  that  seemed  to  my  imagination  almost  an 
age. 

It  was  a  trying  hour  with  us — unless  we  could 
carry  sail  so  as  to  go  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots  an 
hour,  we  must  of  necessity  dash  upon  Scilly,  and 
who  ever  touched  those  rocks  and  lived  during  a 
storm  1  The  sea  ran  very  high,  the  rain  fell  in 
sheets,  the  sky  was  one  black  curtain,  illumined 
only  by  the  faint  light  which  was  to  mark  our 
deliverance,  or  stand  a  monument  of  our  destruc- 
tion. The  wind  had  got  above  whistling,  it  came 
in  puffs,  that  flattened  the  waves,  and  made  our 
our  old  frigate  settle  to  her  bearings,  while  every- 
thing on  board  seemed  cracking  into  pieces.  At 
this  moment  the  carpenter  reported  that  the  left 
bolt  of  the  weather  fore-shroud  had  drawn. 

"  Get  on  the  luffs,  and  set  them  all  on  the 
weather  shrouds.  Keep  her  at  small  helm,  quar- 
termaster, and  ease  her  in  the  sea,"  were  the  or- 
ders of  the  captain. 

The  luffs  were  soon  put  upon  the  weather 
shrouds,  which  of  course  relieved  the  chains  and 
channels,  but  many  an  anxious  eye  was  turned  to- 
ward the  remaining  bolts,  for  upon  them  depend- 
ed the  masts,  and  upon  the  masts  depended  the 
safety  of  the  ship — for  with  one  foot  of  canvass 
less  she  could  not  live  fifteen  minutes. 

Onward  plunged  the  overladen  frigate,  and  at 
every  surge  she  seemed  bent  upon  making  the 
deep  the  sailor's  grave,  and  her  live  oak  sides,  his 
coffin  of  glory.  She  had  been  fitted  out  at  Bos- 
ton when  the  thermometer  was  below  zero.  Her 
shrouds  of  course  therefore  slackened  at  every 
strain,  and  her  unwieldly  masts  (for  she  had  those 
designed  for  the  frigate  Cumberland,  a  much  lar- 
ger ship,)  seemed  ready  to  jump  out  of  her.  And 
now,  while  all  was  apprehension,  another  bolt 
drew! — and  then  another! — until  at  last,  our 
whole  stay  was  placed  upon  a  single  bolt  less  than 
a  man's  wrist  in  circumference.  Still  the  good 
iron  clung  to  the  solid  wood,  and  bore  us  along- 
side the  breakers,  though  in  a  most  fearful  prox- 
imity to  them.  This  thrilling  incident  has  never, 
^  believe,  .been  noticed  in  public,  but  it  is  the  lite- 


ral fact — which  I  make  not  the  slightest  attempt 
to  embellish.  As  we  galloped  on — for  I  can  com- 
pare our  vessel's  leaping  to  nothing  else — the 
rock-s  seemed  very  near  us.  Dark  as  was  the 
night,  the  white  foam  scowled  round  their  black 
heads,  while  tlie  spray  fell  over  us,  and  the  thun- 
der of  the  dashing  surge  sounded  like  the  awful 
knell  that  the  ocean  was  singing  for  the  victims 
it  was  eager  to  ingulf. 

At  length  the  light  bore  upon  our  quarter,  and 
the  broad  Atlantic  rolled  its  white  caps  before  us. 
During  this  time  all  were  silent,  each  officer  and 
man  was  at  his  post,  and  the  bearing  and  counte- 
nance of  the  captain  seemed  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  every  person  on  board.  With  but  a  bare 
possibility  of  saving  the  ship  and  those  on  hoard, 
he  placed  his  reliance  upon  his  nautical  skill  and 
couraare,  and  by  carrying  the  mainsail  when  in 
any  other  situation  it  would  have  been  consider- 
ed a  suicidal  act,  he  weathered  the  lee-shore,  and 
saved /he  Constitution. 

The  mainsail  was  now  hauled  up,  by  light 
hearts  and  strong  hands,  the  jib  and  spanker  taken 
in,  and  from  the  light  of  Scilly  the  gallant  vessel, 
under  close  reefed  topsails  and  main  trysails,  took 
her  departure  and  danced  merrily  over  the  deep 
toward  the  United  States. 

"Pipe  down."  said  the  captain  to  the  first 
lieutenant,  "and  splice  the  main-brace." — "Pipe 
douTi,"  echoed  the  first-lieutenant  to  the  boat- 
swain. "Pipe  down,"  whistled  the  boatswain  to 
the  crew,  and  "  pipe  down,"  it  was. 

Soon  the  "Jack  of  the  Dust"  held  his  levee 
on  the  main  gun-deck,  and  the  weather-beaten 
tars,  as  they  gathered  about  the  grog  tub,  and 
luxuriated  upon  a  full  allowance  of  Old  Rye,  for- 
got all  their  perils  and  fatigue. 

"How  near  the  rocks  did  we  go,"  said  I  to  one 
of  the  master's  mates  the  next  morning.  He 
made  no  reply,  but  taking  down  his  chart,  showed 
me  a  pencil-line,  between  llie  outside  shoal  and  the 
Lighthouse  Island,  which  must  have  been  a  small 
strait  for  a  fisherman  to  run  his  smack  through 
in  good  weather  by  daylight. 

For  what  is  the  noble  and  dear  old  frigate  pre- 
served ■? 

I  went  upon  deck ;  the  sea  was  calm,  a  gentle 
breeze  was  swelling  our  canvass  from  mainsail  to 
royal,  the  isles  of  Scilly  had  sank  in  the  eastern 
waters,  and  the  clouds  of  the  dying  storm  were 
rolling  off  in  broken  masses  to  the  northward  and 
westward,  like  the  flying  columns  of  a  beaten 
army. 

I  have  been  in  many  a  gale  of  wind,  and  have 
passed  through  scenes  of  great  danger  :  but  nev- 
er, before  or  since,  have  I  experienced  an  hour 
so  terrific,  as  that  when  the  Constitution  was  la- 
boring, with  the  lives  of  five  hundred  men  hang- 
ing on  a  single  small  iron-bolt  to  weather  Scilly, 
on  the  night  of  the  eleventh  of  May,  183.5. 

Note, — During  the  gale,  Mrs.  Livingston  inquired  of  the 
captaui,  if  we  were  not  in  great  danger,  to  which  he  replied  as 
soon  as  we  had  passed  Scilly,  "  You  are  as  safe  as  you  would 
be  in  the  aisle  of  a  church."  It  is  singular  that  the  frioalc  Bos- 
ton. Captain  M'Neal,  about  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  esca- 
ped a  similar  danger  while  employed  in  carrying  oui  to  France 
Chancellor  Livingston,  a  relative  of  Edward,  and  also  Minis- 
ter to  the  Court  of  St.  Cloud. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  TWO  VISITS  TO  THK  MOUNT- 
AINS IN  ESSEX  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK,  IN  THE 
YEARS  1836  AND  183T;  WITH  A  SKETCH  OF 
THE  NORTHERN  SOURCES  OF  THE  HUDSON. 

BY    W.    C.    REDFIELD. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population, 
and  the  rapid  extension  of  our  settlements  since  the 
peace  of  1783,  there  is  still  found,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  an  uninhabited  region 
of  considerable  extent,  which  presents  all  the  rugged 
characters  and  picturesque  features  of  a  primeval 
wilderness.  This  region  constitutes  the  most  ele- 
vated portion  of  the  great  triangular  district,  which 
is  situated  between  the  line  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Mohawk,  and  Lake  Chaniplain.  That  portion  of  it 
which  claims  our  notice  in  the  following  sketches, 
lies  mainly  within  the  county  of  Essex,  and  the  con- 
tiguous parts  Hamilton  and  Franklin,  and  comprises 
the  head  waters  of  the  principal  rivers  in  the  north- 
ern division  of  the  state. 

In  the  summer  of  1836,  the  writer  had  occasion 
to  visit  the  new  settlement  at  Mclntyre,  in  Essex 
county,  in  company  with  the  proprietors  of  that  set- 
tlement, and  other  gentlemen  who  had  been  invited 
to  join  the  expedition.  Our  party  consisted  of  the 
Hon.  Archibald  Mclniyre  of  Albany,  the  late  Judge 
McMarlin  of  Broadalbin,  Montgomery  county,  and 
David  Henderson,  Esq.  of  Jersey  City,  proprietors, 
together  with  David  C.  Golden,  Esq.  of  Jersey  City, 
and  Mr.  James  Hall,  assistant  state  geologist  for  the 
northern  district. 

FIRST    JOURNEY    TO    ESSEX. 

We  left  Saratoga  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  after 
halting  a  day  at  Lake  George,  reached  Ticondeioga 
on  the  12th  ;  where  at  1  P.  M.  we  embarked  on 
board  one  of  the  Lake  Ghamplain  steamboats,  and 
were  lauded  soon  after  3  P.  M.,  at  Port  Henry,  two 
miles  N.  W.  from  the  old  fortress  of  Crown  Point. 
The  remainder  of  the  day,  and  part  of  the  14th,  were 
spent  in  exploring  the  vicinity,  and  examining  the 
interesting  sections  which  are  here  exhibited  of  the 
junction  of  the  primary  rocks  with  the  transition  se- 
ries, near  the  western  borders  of  the  lake,  and  we 
noticed  with  peculiar  interest  the  effect  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  produced  by  the  former  upon  the 
transition  limestone  at  the  line  of  contact ;  the  lat- 
ter being  here  converted  into  white  masses,  remark- 
ably crystalline  in  their  structure,  and  interspersed 
with  scales  of  plumbago. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  we  were  entertained 
with  a  brilliant  exhibition  of  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
which,  between  7  and  8  P.  M.,  shot  upward  in  rapid 
and  luminous  coruscations  from  the  northern  half  of 
the  horizon,  the  whole  converging  to  a  point  appa- 
rently fifteen  degrees  south  of  the  zenith.  This  ap- 
pearance was  succeeded  by  luminous  vertical  columns 
or  pencils  of  the  color,  alternately,  of  a  pale  red  and 
a  peculiar  blue,  which  were  exhibited  in  great  beauty. 

On  the  13th,  we  left  Port  Henry  on  horseback, 
and,  after  a  ride  of  six  miles,  left  the  cultivated  coun- 
try on  the  borders  of  the  lake  and  entered  the  forest. 
The  road  on  which  we  travelled  is  much  used  for 
the  transportation  of  sawed  pine  lumber  from  the  in- 
terior, there  being  in  the  large  township  of  Moriah, 
as  we  were  informed,  more  than  sixty  saw-mills. 
Four  hours  of  rough  travelling  brought  us  to  Weath- 
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erhead's,  at  West  Moriah,  upon  the  Schroon  river, 
or  East  Branch  of  the  Hudson,  thirteen  miles  from 
Lake  Ghamplain.  An  old  state  road  ""rom  Warren 
county  to  Plattsburgh,  passes  through  this  valley, 
along  which  is  established  the  line  of  interior  settle- 
ments, in  this  part  of  the  county.  Our  further  route 
to  the  westward  was  upon  a  newer  and  more  imper- 
fect road,  which  has  been  opened  from  this  place 
through  the  unsettled  country  in  the  direction  of 
Black  river,  in  Lewis  county.  We  ascended  by  this 
road  the  woody  defiles  of  the  Schroon  mountain- 
ridge,  which,  as  seen  from  Weatherhead's,  exhibits, 
in  its  lofty  and  apparently  continuous  elevations,  lit- 
tle indications  of  a  practicable  route.  Having  passed 
a  previously  unseen  gorge  of  this  chain,  we  contin- 
ued our  way  under  a  heavy  rain,  till  we  reached  the 
dwelling  of  Israel  Johnson,  who  has  established 
himself  at  the  outlet  of  a  beautiful  mountain  lake, 
called  Clear  Pond,  nine  miles  from  Schroon  river. 
This  is  the  only  dwelling-house  upon  the  new  road. 

To  travel  in  view  of  the  log  fences  and  fallen  trees 
of  a  thickly  wooded  country,  affords  a  favorable  op- 
portunity for  observing  the  specific  spiral  direction 
which  is  often  found  in  the  woody  fibre  of  the  stems 
of  forest  trees,  of  various  species.  In  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  which  vary  from  a  perpendicu- 
lar arrangement,  averaging  not  less  than  seven  out 
of  eight,  the  spiral  turn  of  the  fibres  of  the  stem  in 
ascending  from  the  ground,  is  towards  the  left,  or  in 
popular  language,  against  the  sun.  It  is  believed 
that  no  cause  has  been  assigned  for  this  by  writers 
on  vegetable  physiology.  It  may  be  remarked,  in- 
cidentally, that  the  direction,  in  these  cases,  coin- 
cides with  the  direction  of  rotation,  which  is  exhib- 
ited in  our  great  storms,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the 
tornado  which  visited  New  Brunswick  in  1835,  and 
other  whirlwinds  of  like  character,  the  traces  of 
which  have  been  carefully  examined. 

We  resumed  our  journey  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th,  and  at  9  A.  M.  reached  the  Boreas  branch  of 
the  Hudson,  eight  miles  from  Johnson's.  Soon  af- 
ter 11  A.  M.,  we  arrived  at  the  Main  Northern 
Branch  of  the  Hudson,  a  little  below  its  junction 
with  the  outlet  of  Lake  Sanford.  Another  quarter 
of  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  landing  at  the  outlet  of 
the  lake,  nine  miles  from  the  Boreas.  Taking  leave 
of  the  "road,"  we  here  entered  a  difl[icult  path  which 
leads  up  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  and  a  further 
progress  of  six  miles  brought  us  to  the  Iron  Works 
and  settlement  at  Mclntyre,  where  a  hospitable  re- 
ception awaited  us. 

SETTLEMENT    AT    MCINTYRE. MINERAL    CHARACTER 

OF    THE    COUNTRY. 

At  this  settlement,  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
are  found  beds  of  iron  ore  of  great,  if  not  unexam- 
pled extent,  and  of  the  best  quality.  These  deposites 
have  been  noticed  in  the  first  report  of  the  state  ge- 
ologists, and  have  since  received  from  Professor 
Emmons  a  more  extended  examination.  Lake  San- 
ford is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  of  elongated 
and  irregular  form,  and  about  fire  miles  in  extent. 
The  Iron  Works  are  situated  on  the  north  fork  of 
the  Hudson,  a  little  below  the  point  where  it  issues 
from  Lake  Henderson,  and  over  a  mile  above  its 
entrance  into  Lake  Sanford.  The  fall  of  the  stream 
between  the  two  lakes  is  about  one  hundred  feet. 
This  settlement  is  situated  in  the  upper  plain  of  the 
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Hudson,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  principal  mountain 
nucleus,  which  rises  between  its  sources  and  those 
of  the  Au  Sable. 

A  rem;irkable  feature  of  this  mountain  district,  is 
the  uiiiruriiiity  of  the  niimTal  character  of  its  rocks, 
wliich  consist  chiefly  of  tlie  dark  colored  and  some- 
times opalescent  feldspar,  known  as  lahradoriie  or  j 
Labrador  feldspar.  Towards  the  e.\terior  limits  ofj 
the  formation,  this  material  is  accompanied  with  j 
considerable  portions  of  green  augite  or  pyroxene,  j 
but  in  the  more  central  portions  of  the  formation,  this 
feldspar  often  constitutes  almost  the  only  ingredient 
of  the  rocks.  It  seems  not  a  little  repugnant  to  our 
notions  of  the  primary  rocks,  to  find  a  region  of  this 
extent  which  is  apparently  destitute  of  mica,  quanz, 
and  hornblende,  and  also,  of  any  traces  of  stratified 
gneiss.  This  labradoritic  formation  commences  a', 
the  valley  of  the  Schroun  river,  and  extends  wester- 
ly into  the  counties  of  Hamilton  and  Franklin,  to  a 
limit  which  is  at  present  unknown.  Its  northern 
limit  appears  to  be  at  the  plains  which  lie  between 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Au  Sable  and  Lake  Placid, 
and  its  southern  boundary  which  extends  as  far  as 
Schroon,  has  not  been  well  defined.  It  appears 
probable  that  it  comprises  an  area  of  six  or  eight 
hundred  square  miles,  including  most  of  the  princi- 
pal mountain  masses  in  this  part  of  the  state.  So 
far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  no  foreign  rocks  or 
boulders  of  any  size  or  description  are  found  in  this 
region,  if  we  are  not  to  except  as  such,  the  fragments 
of  the  dykes,  chiefly  of  trap,  by  which  this  rock  is 
frequently  intersected. 

The  surface  of  the  rock  where  it  has  been  long 
exposed  to  the  weather,  has  commonly  a  whitened 
appearance,  owing  to  its  external  decomposition. 
Blocks  and  boulders  of  this  rock  are  scattered  over 
the  country  in  a  southerly  and  westerly  direction,  as 
far  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  as  appears  from  the  Report  of  Professor  Em- 
mons and  other  observations  ;  arid  they  are  often 
lodged  ou  the  northern  declivity  of  hills,  high  above 
the  general  level  of  the  country.  But  it  is  not  else- 
where found  ill  place  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  ;  the  nearest  locality  at  present  known,  being 
about  two  hundred  miles  north  of  Quebec,  on  the 
northeastern  border  of  Lake  St.  John,  from  whence  it 
appears  to  extend  to  the  Labrador  coast.*  The  most 
eastern  of  these  transported  boulders  known  to  the 
writer  is  one  of  about  one  hundred  tuns  weight,  at 
Cocksackie,  on  the  Hudson,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  south  from  the  labradoritic  mountains.  This 
block  is  found  on  the  northern  shoulder  of  a  hill, 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent 
couiitry.t 


♦  See  Lieut.  Baddeley's  communications  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Quebec  Literary  and  Historical  Society,  Vol.  I. 

t  The  rocks  found  in  the  interiorof  the  United  States,  west 
of  the  Hudson  river,  exhibit  strata  composed  of  shells,  and  other 
marine  remains,  which  m  some  unl^nown  period  have  evidently 
formed  the  floor  of  the  ancient  ocean.  Geoloeists  and  other 
well-informed  persons,  will  therefore  find  little  difficulty  in  ascri- 
bing theextensive  transfer  of  these  heavy  boulders  to  the  agency  of 
floating  icebergs,  or  large  masses  of  ice  which  were  borne  by  the 
polar  currents  on  the  su/face  of  the  ancient  sea,  while  the  great- 
er part  of  our  continent  was  yet  beneath  its  waters. 

To  those  who  think  the  climate  of  these  parallels  an  objection 
to  this  theory,  it  may  be  remarked  that  huge  glaciers  are  still 
formed  in  the  mountain  ravines  at  the  head  of  the  numerous 
bays  which  penetrate  the  southern  extremes  of  the  Andes,  in  a 
diinate  less  rigid  than  that  of  the  Essex  mountains;  and  that 


FIRST    EXPEDITION    TO    THE    MOUNTAINS.— 
ENCAMPMENT. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  north  branch  of  the 
Hudsim,  after  its  exit  from  Lake  Sanford.  joins  the 
main  branch  of  the  river,  about  seven  miles  below 
the  settlement  at  Mclntyre.  Having  prepared  for 
an  exploration  up  the  latter  stream,  we  left  Mcln- 
tyre on  the  17th  of  July,  with  three  assistants,  and 
the  necessary  equipage  for  encampment.  Leaving 
the  north  branch,  we  proceeded  through  the  woods 
in  a  southeasterly  direction,  passing  two  small  lakes, 
till,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
settlement,  we  reached  the  southern  point  of  one  of 
the  mountains,  and  assuming  here  a  more  easterly 
course,  we  came,  about  noon,  to  the  main  branch  of 
the  river.  Traces  of  wolves  and  deer  were  frequent- 
ly seen,  and  we  discovered  also  the  recent  tracks  of 
a  moose,  Cervus  Aires,  L.  We  had  also  noticed  on 
the  16th,  at  the  inlet  of  Lake  Sanford,  the  fresh  and 
yet  undried  footsteps  of  a  panther,  which  apparently 
had  just  crossed  the  inlet. 

The  beaches  of  the  river,  on  which,  by  means  of 
frequent  fordings,  we  now  travelled,  are  composed 
of  rolled  masses  of  the  labradoritic  rock,  and  small 
opalescent  specimens  not  unfrequently  showed  their 
beautiful  colors  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  As  we 
approached  the  entrance  of  the  mountains,  the  as- 
cent of  the  stream  sensibly  increased,  and  about  4 
P.  M.,  preparations  were  commenced  for  our  en- 
campment. A  shelter,  consisting  of  poles  and  spruce 
bark,  was  soon  constructed  by  the  exertions  of  our 
dexterous  woodsmen.  The  camp-fire  being  placed 
on  the  open  side,  the  party  sleep  with  their  heads  in 
the  opposite  direction,  under  the  lower  part  of  the 
roof. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  we  resumed  the  as- 
cent of  the  stream  by  its  bed,  in  full  view  of  two 
mountains,  from  between  which  the  stream  emerges. 
About  two  miles  from  our  camp,  we  entered  the  more 
precipitous  part  of  the  gorge  through  which  the 
river  descends.  Our  advance  here  became  more 
difficult  and  somewhat  dangerous.  After  ascending 
falls  and  rapids,  seemingly  innumerable,  we  came 
about  noon  to  an  imposing  cascade,  closely  pent  be- 
tween two  steep  mountains,  and  falling  about  eighty 
feet  into  a  deep  chasm,  the  walls  of  which  are  as 
precipitous  as  those  of  Niagara,  and  more  secluded. 
With  difficulty  we  emerged  from  this  gulf,  and  ctm- 
tinued  our  upward  course  over  obstacles  similar  to 
the  preceding,  till  half  past  2  P.  M.,  when  we 
reached  the  head  of  this  terrific  ravine.  From  a 
ledge  of  rock  which  here  crosses  and  obstructs  the 
stream,  the  river  continues,  on  a  level  which  may  be 
called  the  Upper  Still  Water,  for  more  than  a  mile 
in  a  westerly  and  northwesterly  direction,  but  con- 
tinues pent  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  mountain  gorge 
or  valley,  with  scarce  any  visible  current.     To  this 

icebergs  are  still  met  with  in  the  Southern  ocean,  in  latitudes  as 
low  as  that  of  North  Carolina,  in  cases  where  they  have  not 
been  intercepted  in  their  course  by  a  warm  current,  like  that  of 
the  gulf  stream.  Even  on  the  American  coast,  and  between  it 
and  the  gulf  stream,  large  ice  islands  were  found  in  the  summer 
of  1836,  almost  in  the  latitude  of  Albany. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  labradoritic  boulders  abovemen- 
tioned,  instead  of  being  brought  from  the  N.  W.  and  N.  N.  W., 
as  in  the  case  of  the  boulders  of  rocks  in  lower  positions  which 
are  found  so  frequently  in  New  England,  have  evidently  been 
carried  by  a  north  or  northeast  current  in  a  south  or  southwest- 
erly direction,  and  corresponding  nearly  to  the  present  course  ot 
the  great  polar  current,  along  the  coast  of  Greenland,  Labrador, 
and  the  shores  of  the  United  States. 
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point  the  river  had  been  explored  by  the  proprietors 
on  a  former  occiision. 

LAKE  COLDEN. MOUNTAIN  PEAKS. 

Emerging  from  this  valley,  we  found  the  river  to 
have  a  meandering  course  of  another  mile,  in  a 
northwesterly  and  northerly  direction,  with  a  mod- 
erate current,  until  it  forks  into  two  unequal  branch- 
es. Leaving  the  main  branch  which  here  descends 
from  the  east,  we  followed  the  northern  tributary  to 
the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  from  the  forks, 
where  it  proved  to  be  the  outlet  of  a  beautiful  lake, 
of  about  a  mile  in  extent.  This  lake,  to  which  our 
party  afterward  gave  the  name  of  Lake  Golden,  is 
situated  between  two  mountain  peaks  which  rise  in 
lofty  grandeur  on  either  hand.  We  made  our  sec- 
ond camp  at  the  outlet  of  this  lake,  and  in  full  view 
of  its  interesting  scenery. 

Previous  to  reaching  the  outlet,  we  had  noticed 
on  the  margin  of  the  river,  fresh  tracks  of  tlie  wolf 
and  also  of  the  deer,  both  apparently  made  at  the 
fullest  speed,  and  on  turrjing  a  point  we  came  upon 
the  warm  and  mangled  remains  of  a  fine  deer,  which 
had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  wolves  ;  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  driven  from  their  savage  repast  by  our  un- 
welcome approach.  There  appeared  to  have  been 
two  of  the  aggressive  parly,  one  of  which,  by  lying 
in  wait,  had  probably  intercepted  the  deer  in  liis 
course  to  the  lake,  and  they  had  nearly  devoured 
their  victim  in  apparently  a  short  space  of  tiine. 

The  great  ascent  which  we  had  made  from  our 
first  encampment,  and  the  apparent  altitude  of  the 
mountain  peaks  before  us,  together  with  the  naked 
condition  of  their  summits,  rendered  it  obvious  tliat 
the  elevation  of  this  mountain  group  had  been  great- 
ly underrated  ;  and  we  were  led  to  regret  our  want 
of  means  for  a  barometrical  measurement.  The 
height  of  our  present  encampment  above  Lake  San- 
ford  was  estimated  to  be  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred 
feet,  and  the  height  of  Lake  Golden,  above  tide,  at 
from  line  thousand  eight  hundred,  to  two  thousaitd 
feet,  the  elevalioti  of  Lake  Sanford  being  assumed 
from  such  information  as  we  could  obtain,  to  be 
about  eight  hundred  feet.  The  elevation  of  the 
peaks  on  either  side  of  Lake  Golden,  were  estimated 
from  two  thousand,  to  two  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  lake.  These  conclusions  were  en- 
tered in  our  notes,  and  are  since  proved  to  have  been 
tolerably  correct,  except  as  they  were  founded  on 
the  supposed  elevation  of  Lake  Sanford,  which  had 
been  very  much  underrated. 

August  19th.  The  rain  had  fallen  heavily  during 
the  night,  and  the  weather  was  still  such  as  to  pre- 
clude the  advance  of  the  party.  But  the  ardor  of 
individuals  was  hardly  to  be  restrained  by  the  storm  ; 
and  during  the  forenoon,  Mr.  Henderson,  with  John 
Cheney,  our  huntsman,  made  the  circuit  of  Lake  Gol- 
den, having  in  their  course  beaten  up  the  quarters  of 
a  family  of  panthers,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of 
Cheney's  valorous  dog.  At  noon,  the  weather  being 
more  favorable,  Messrs.  Mclntyre,  McMartin  and 
Hall,  went  up  the  border  of  the  lake  to  examine  the 
valley  which  extends  beyond  it  in  a  N.  N.  E.  and 
N.  E.  direction,  while  the  writer,  with  Mr.  Hender- 
son, resumed  the  ascent  of  the  main  stream  of  the 
Hudson.  Notwithstanding  the  wet,  and  the  swollen 
state  of  the  stream,  we  succeeded  in  ascending  more 
than  two  miles  in  a  southeasterly  and  southerly  di- 


rection, over  a  constant  succession  of  falls  and  rap- 
ids of  an  interesting  character.  In  one  instance, 
the  river  has  assumed  the  bed  of  a  displaced  trap 
dyke,  by  which  the  rock  has  been  intersected,  thus 
forming  a  chasm  or  sluice  of  great  depth,  with  |  er- 
pendicular  walls,  in  which  the  river  is  precipitated 
in  a  cascade  of  fifty  feet. 

Before  returning  to  camp,  the  writer  ascended  a 
neighboring  ridge  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
view  of  the  remarkably  elevated  valley  from  which 
the  Hudson  here  issues.  From  this  point  a  moiiMt- 
ain  peak  was  discovered,  which  obviously  exceeded 
in  elevation  the  peaks  which  had  hitherlo  enuaged 
our  attention.  Having  taken  the  compass  bearing 
of  this  peak,  further  progress  was  relinquished,  in 
hope  of  resuiTiing  the  exploration  of  this  unknown 
region  on  the  morrow. 

AVALANCHE  LAKE. RETURN   TO  THE    SETTLE.II  KNT. 

On  returning  to  our  camp,  we  met  the  portimi  of 
our  party  which  had  penetrated  the  valley  north  of 
the  lake,  and  who  had  there  discovered  another  lake 
of  nearly  equal  extent,  which  discharges  by  an  out- 
let that  falls  into  Lake  Golden.  On  the  two  sides  of 
this  lake,  the  mountains  rise  so  precipitously  as  to 
preclude  any  passage  through  the  gorge,  except  by 
water.  The  scenery  was  described  as  verv  im- 
posing, and  some  fine  specimens  of  the  opalescent 
rock  were  brought  from  this  locality.  Immense 
slides  or  avalanches  had  been  precipitated  into  this 
lake  from  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain,  which  in- 
duced the  parly  to  bestow  upon  it  the  name  of  Ava- 
lanche lake. 

Another  night  was  passed  at  this  camp,  and  the 
morning  of  the  20th  opened  with  thick  mists  and 
rain,  by  which  our  progress  was  further  delayed.  It 
was  at  last  determined,  in  view  of  the  bad  state  of 
the  weather  and  our  short  stock  of  provisions,  to 
abandon  any  further  exploration  at  this  time,  and  to 
return  to  the  settlement.  Retracing  our  steps  nearly 
to  the  head  of  the  Still  Water,  we  then  took  a  west- 
erly course  through  a  level  and  swampy  tract,  which 
soon  brought  us  to  the  head-waters  of  a  stream 
which  descends  nearly  in  a  direct  course  to  the  out- 
let of  Lake  Henderson.  The  distance  from  our  camp 
at  Lake  Golden  to  Mclntyre,  by  this  route,  probably 
does  not  exceed  six  miles.  Continuing  our  course, 
we  reached  the  settlement  without  serious  accident, 
but  with  an  increased  relish  for  the  comforts  of  civ- 
ilization. 

This  part  of  the  state  was  surveyed  into  large 
tracts,  or  townships,  by  the  colonial  government,  as 
early  as  1772,  and  lines  and  corners  of  that  date,  as 
marked  upon  the  trees  of  the  forest,  are  now  dis- 
tinctly legible.  But  the  topography  of  the  mount- 
ains and  streams  in  the  upper  country,  appears  not 
to  have  been  properly  noted,  if  at  all  examined,  and 
in  our  best  maps,  has  either  been  omitted  or  repre- 
sented erroneously.  Traces  have  been  discovered 
near  Mclntyre  of  a  route,  which  the  natives  some- 
times pursued  through  this  mountain  region,  by  way 
of  Lakes  Sanford  and  Henderson,  and  thence  to  the 
Preston  Ponds  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Racket. 
But  these  savages  had  no  inducement  lo  make  the 
laborious  ascent  of  steiil  mountain  peaks,  .vhich 
they  held  in  superstitious  dread,  or  to  expUtre  the 
hidden  sources  of  the  rivers  which  they  send  forth. 
Even  the  more  hardy  huntsman  of  later  limes,  who, 
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when  trapping  for  northern  furs,  has  marked  his  path 
into  the  recesses  of  these  elevated  forests,  has  left 
no  traces  of  his  axe  higher  than  the  borders  of  Lake 
Golden,  where  some  few  marks  of  tliis  description 
may  be  perceived.  All  here  seems  abandoned  to 
solitude  ;  and  even  the  streams  and  lakos  of  this  up- 
per region  are  destitute  of  the  trout,  which  are  found 
so  abundant  below  the  cataracts  of  the  mountains. 

WHITEFACE    MOUNTAIN. THE    NOTCH. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  year,  Professor  Emmons, 
in  the  execution  of  his  geological  survey,  and  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Hall,  his  assistant,  ascended  the 
Whiteface  mountain,  a  solitary  peak  of  different  for- 
mation, which  rises  in  the  north  part  of  the  county. 
From  this  point,  Prof.  E.  distinctly  recognised  as 
the  highest  of  the  group,  the  peak  on  which  the 
writer's  attention  had  been  fastened  at  the  termina- 
tion of  our  ascent  of  the  Hudson,  and  which  he  de- 
scribes as  situated  about  sixteen  miles  south  of 
Whiteface.  Prof.  E.  then  proceeded  southward 
through  the  remarkable  Notch,  or  pass,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  his  Report,  and  which  is  situated  about 
five  miles  north  from  Mclntyre.  The  Wallface 
mountain,  which  forjns  the  west  side  of  the  pass, 
was  ascended  by  him  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
height  of  its  perpendicular  part  was  ascertained  to 
be  about  twelve  hundred  feet,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  geological  Report  which  was  pub- 
lished in  February  last,  by  order  of  the  Legislature. 
It  appears  by  the  barometrical  observations  made  by 
Prof.  Emmons,  that  the  elevation  of  the  tableland 
which  constitutes  the  base  of  these  mountains  at 
Mclntyre,  is  much  greater  than  from  the  result  of 
our  inquiries  we  had  been  led  to  suppose. 

SECOND    JOURNEY    TO    ESSEX    COUNTY. 

The  interest  excited  in  our  party  by  the  short  ex- 
ploration which  has  been  described,  was  not  likely 
to  fail  till  its  objects  were  more  fully  accomplished. 
Another  visit  to  this  alpine  region  was  accordingly 
made  in  the  summer  of  the  present  year.  Our  party 
on  this  occasion  consisted  of  Messrs.  Mclntyre, 
Henderson  and  Hall,  (the  latter  at  this  time  geolo- 
gist of  the  western  district  of  the  state,)  together 
with  Prof.  Torrey,  Prof  Emmons,  Messrs.  Ingham 
and  Strong  of  New  York,  Miller  of  Princeton,  and 
Emmons,  ,Ir.  of  Williamstown. 

We  left  Albany  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  took 
steamboat  at  Whitehall  on  the  29th.  At  the  latter 
place  an  opportunity  was  afforded  us  to  ascend  the 
eminence  known  as  Skeenes'  mountain,  which  rises 
about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  lake.  Passing 
the  interesting  ruins  of  Ticonderoga  and  the  less 
imposing  military  works  of  Crown  Point,  we  again 
landed  at  Port  Henry  and  proceeded  to  the  pleasant 
village  of  East  Moriah,  situated  upon  the  hi<;h 
ground,  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  lake.  This 
village  is  elevated  near  eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
lake,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  western  slope 
of  Vermotu,  terminating  with  the  extended  and  beau- 
tiful outline  of  the  Green  Mountains. 

We  left  East  Moriah  on  the  31st,  and  our  first 
day's  ride  brought  us  to  Johnson's  at  Clear  Pond. 
The  position  of  the  High  Peak  of  Essex  wns  now 
known  to  be  but  a  few  miles  distant,  and  Johnson 
informed  us    that    the  snow  remained  on  a  peak 


which  is  visible  from  near  his  residence,  till  the 
17th  of  July  of  the  present  year.  We  obtained  a 
fine  view  of  this  peak  the  next  morning,  bearing 
from  Johnson's  N.  20°  west,  by  compass,  a  posi- 
tion which  corresponded  to  the  previous  observa- 
tions ;  the  variation  in  this  quarter  being  somewhere 
betweeen  8°  and  9°  west. 

Descending  an  abrupt  declivity  from  Johnson's,  we 
arrive  at  a  large  stream  which  issues  from  a  small 
lake  farther  up  the  country,  and  receiving  here  the 
outlet  of  Clear  Pond,  discharges  itself  into  the 
Schroon  river.  The  upper  portions  of  these 
streams  and  the  lakes  from  which  they  issue,  as 
well  as  the  upper  course  of  the  Boreas  with  its 
branches  and  mountain  lakes,  are  not  found  on  our 
maps.  From  the  stream  beforementioned,  the  road 
ascends  the  Boreas  ridge  or  mountain  chain  by  a 
favorable  pass,  the  summit  of  which  is  attained 
about  four  miles  from  Johnson's.  Between  the 
Boreas  and  the  main  branch  of  the  Hudson  we 
encounter  a  subordinate  extension  of  the  mountaii 
group  which  separates  the  sources  of  these  streams 
through  the  passes  of  which  ridge  the  road  is  car- 
ried by  a  circuitous  and  uneven  route. 

We    reached   the   outlet  of  Lake   Sanford   about 
noon   on   the    1st  of  August,   and    found  two  small 
boats  awaiting  our  arrival.     Havmg   embarked   we 
were  able  fully  to  enjoy  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
the  lake  and   mountain   scenery  which  is  here  pre 
sented,  all  such  views  being,   as  is  well  known,  pre 
eluded  by  the  foliage  while  travelling  in  the  forests 
The    echoes   which   are   obtained   at  a  point  on  the 
upper   portion  of  the   lake,  are  very  remarkable  for 
their  strength  and  distinctness.     The  trout  are  plen 
tiful  in   this  lake,  as  well  as  in  Lake  Henderson  and 
all  the  neighboring  lakes   and  streams.     We  arrived 
at  Mclntyre  about  4  P.  M.,  and  the  resources  of  the 
settlement   were   placed  in  requisition  by  the  hospi 
table  proprietors,  for  our  expedition  to  the  source  of 
the  Hudson. 

BAROMETRICAL  OBSERVATIONS  O.N  THE  ROUTE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  observations  made 
with  the  barometer  at  different  points  on  our  route, 
and  the  elevation  above  tide  water  as  deduced  from 
these  observations  and  others  made  on  the  same 
days  at  Albany  by  Matthew  Henry  Webster,  Esq. 
No  detached  thermometer  was  used,  the  general 
exposure  of  the  attached  thermometers  to  the  open 
air  being  such  as  to  indicate  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  at  both  the  upper  and  lower  stations,  with  toler- 
able accuracy.  In  the  observations  with  the  mount- 
ain barometer  a  correction  is  here  made  for  variation 
ill  the  cistern,  equal  to  one  fiftieth  of  the  depression 
whirh  was  found  below  the  zero  adjustment  at  thirty 
inches. 

It  is  proper  also  to  state,  that  the  two  mountain 
barometers  made  use  of,  continued  in  perfectly  good 
order  during  our  tour,  and  agreed  well  with  each 
other  in  their  zero  adjustment,  which  is  such  as 
will  give  a  mean  annual  height  of  full  thirty  inches 
at  the  sea  level  ;  but,  like  other  barometers  which 
have  leather-bottomed  cisterns,  are  liable  to  be 
somewhat  affected  by  damp  and  warm  weather 
when  in  the  fiidd,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  hygro- 
metric  depression  may  have  slightly  afTected  some 
of  the  observations  which  here  follow. 
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It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  two  principal 
depressions  in  the  section  of  country  over  which  this 
road  passes,  west  of  the  Schroon  valley,  are  in  one 
case  two  thonsand  and  in  the  other  eighteen  hun- 
dred feet  in  elevation. 

SECOND    EXPEDITIO.N    TO    THE    MOUNTAI.NS. 

We  left  the  settlerrient  on  the  3d  of  August,  with 
five  woodsmen  as  assistants,  to  take  forward  our  pro- 
visions and  other  necessaries,  and  commenced  our 
ascent  to  the  higher  region  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion, by  the  route  on  which   we  returned  last  year. 

We  reached  our  old  camp  at  Lake  Golden  at  5 
P.  M.  where  we  prepared  our  quarters  for  the  night. 
The  mountain  peak  which  rises  on  the  eastern  side 
of  this  lake  and  separates  it  from  the  upper  valley 
of  the  main  stream  of  the  Hudson,  has  received  the 
name  of  Mount  McMartin,  in  honor  of  one  now  de- 
ceased, who  led  the  party  of  last  year,  and  whose 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  persevering  labors  contrib- 
uted to  establishing  the  settlement  at  the  great  Ore 
Beds,  as  well  as  other  improvements  advantageous 
to  ihis  section  of  the  state. 

On  the  4th,  we  once  more  resumed  the  ascent  of 
the  main  stream,  proceeding  first  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection, and  then  to  the  southeast  and  south,  over 
falls  and  rapids,  till  we  arrived  at  the  head  of  the 
great  Dyke  Falls.  Calcedony  was  found  bv  Prof 
Emmons  near  the  foot  of  these  falls.  Continuing 
our  course  on  a  more  gradual  rise,  we  soon  entered 
upon  unexplored  ground,  and  about  three  miles  from 
camp,  arrived  at  the  South  Elbow,  where  the  bed  of 
the  main  stream  changes  to  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion, at  the  point  where  it  receives  a  tributary  which 
enters  from  soulh-soulhwest.  Following  the  former 
course,  we  had  now  fairly  entered  the  High  Valley 
which  separates  Mount  McMartin  from  the  High 
Peak  on  the  southeast,  but  so  enveloped  were  we  in 
the  deep  growth  of  forest,  that  no  sight  of  the  peaks 
could  be  obtained.  About  a  mile  from  the  South 
Elbow  we  found  another  tributary  entering  from 
south-southeast,  apparently  from  a  mountain  ravine 

•  Four  hundred  and  ninety  eight  feet  above  Lake  Champlain. 
t  Seven  hundred  and  ninety  feet  above  do. 

t  Mean  of  the  two  sets  of  observations  two  thousand  feet, 
nearly. 


which  borders  the  High  Peak  on  the  west.  Some 
beautifully  opalescent  specimens  of  the  labradorite 
were  found  in  the  bed  of  this  stream. 

HIGH    VALLEY    OF    THE    HUDSON. 

Anolh^  mile  of  our  course  brought  us  to  a  small- 
er tributary  from  the  north,  which  from  the  alluvial 
character  of  the  land  near  its  entrance  is  called  the 
High  Meadow  fork.  This  portion  of  our  route  is  in 
the  centre  of  this  mountain  vallev,  and  has  the  ex- 
traordinary elevation  of  three  thousand  and  seven 
hundred  feet  above  tide.  We  continued  the  same 
general  course  for  another  mile,  with  our  route  fre- 
quently crossed  by  small  falls  and  cascades,  when 
we  emerged  from  the  broader  part  of  the  valley  and 
our  course  now  became  east-southeast  and  southeast, 
with  a  steeper  ascent  and  higher  and  more  frequent 
falls  in  the  stream.  The  declivity  of  the  mountain 
which  encloses  the  valley  on  the  north  and  that  of 
the  great  peak,  here  approximate  closely  to  each 
other,  and  the  valley  assumes  more  nearly  the  char- 
acter of  a  ravine  or  pass  between  two  mountains, 
with  an  increasing  ascent,  and  maintains  ils  course 
for  two  or  three  miles,  to  the  summit  of  the  pass. 
Having  accomplished  more  than  half  the  ascent  of 
this  pass  we  made  our  camp  for  the  night,  which 
threatened  to  be  uncommonly  cold  and  caused  our 
axemen  to  place  in  requisition  some  venerable  speci- 
mens of  the  white  birch  which  surrounded  our  en- 
campment. 

PHENOMENA    OF    MOUNTAIN    SLIDES. 

A  portion  of  the  deep  and  narrow  valley  in  which 
we  were  now  encamped,  is  occupied  by  a  longitudi- 
nal ridge  consisting  of  boulders  and  other  debris,  the 
materials,  evidently,  of  a  tremendous  slide  or  ava- 
lanche, which  at  some  unknown  period  has  descend- 
ed from  the  mountain  ;  the  momentum  of  the  mass 
in  its  descent  having  accumulated  and  pushed  for- 
ward the  ridge,  after  the  manner  of  the  late  slide  at 
Troy,  beyond  the  centre  of  the  valley  or  gorye  into 
which  it  is  discharged.  It  appears  indeed  that  the 
local  configuration  of  surface  in  these  mountain  val- 
leys, except  where  the  rock  is  in  place,  ought  to  be 
ascribed  cliiefly  to  such  causes.  It  seems  apparent 
also,  that  the  Hudson,  at  the  termination  of  its  de- 
scent from  the  High  Valley,  once  discharged  itself 
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into  Lake  Golden,  the  latter  extending  southward  at 
that  period  to  the  outlet  of  the  Still  Water,  which  has 
been  noticed  in  our  account  of  the  former  exploration. 
This  portion  ol'  the  ancient  bed  of  the  lake  has  not 
only  been  tilled,  and  the  bed  of  the  stream  as  well  as 
the  remaiiiiiig  surface  of  the  lake  raised  above  the 
former  level,  but  a  portion  of  the  finer  debris  brought 
down  by  the  main  stream,  has  flowed  northwardly 
into  the  present  lake  and  filled  all  its  southern  por- 
tions with  a  solid  and  extensive  shoal,  which  is  now 
lordable  at  a  low  stage  of  the  water.  The  fall  of 
heavy  slides  from  the  mountains  appears  also  to  have 
separated  Avalanche  lake  from  Lake  Golden,  of 
which  it  once  formed  a  part,  and  so  vast  is  the  deposit 
from  these  slides  as  to  have  raised  the  former  lake 
about  eighty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  latter,  in 
cases  where  these  slides  have  been  extensive,  and 
rapid  in  their  descent,  large  hillocks  or  protuberances 
are  formed  in  the  valleys  ;  and  the  denudation  from 
above,  together  with  tlie  accumulation  below,  tends 
gradually  to  diminish  the  extent  and  frequency  of 
their  occurrence.  But  the  slides  still  recur,  and  their 
pathway  may  often  be  perceived  in  the  glitter  of  the 
naked  rock,  which  is  laid  bare  in  their  course  from 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  toward  its  base,  and  these 
traces  constitute  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in 
the  mountain  scenery  of  this  region.  » 


MAIN  SOURCE  OF  THE  HUDSON.- 
AU  SABLE. 


-FALL  OF  THE 


On  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  we  found  that  ice  had 
formed  in  exposed  situations.  At  an  early  hour  we 
resumed  our  ascending  course  to  the  southeast,  the 
stream  rapidly  diminishing  and  at  length  becoming 
partially  concealed  under  the  grass-covered  boulders. 
At  8.40  A.  M.  we  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  stream  on 
the  summit  of  this  elevated  pass,  which  here  forms  a 
beautiful  and  open  mountain  meadow,  with  the  ridges 
of  the  two  adjacent  mountains  rising  in  an  easy  slope 
from  its  sides.  From  this  little  meadow,  which  lies 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  town  of  Keene,  the 
main  branchof  the  Hudson  and  a  fork  of  the  east  branch 
of  the  Au  Sable  commence  their  descending  course 
in  opposite  directions,  for  difTerent  and  far  distant 
points  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  elevation  of  this 
spot  proves  bj-  our  observations  to  be  more  than  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  feet  above  tide  water  ;  being 
more  than  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  highest  point 
of  the  Gatskill  mountains,  which  have  so  long  been 
considered  the  highest  in  this  state. 

The  descent  of  the  Au  Sable  from  this  point  is 
most  remarkable.  In  its  comparative  course  to  Lake 
Ghamplain,  which  probably  does  not  exceed  forty 
miles,  its  fall  is  more  than  four  thousand  six  hun- 
dred feet !  This,  according  to  our  present  knowledge, 
is  more  than  twice  the  descent  of  the  Mississippi 
proper,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean.  Waterfalls 
of  the  most  striking  and  magnificent  character  are 
known  to  abound  on  the  course  of  the  stream. 

HIGH    PEAK    OF    ESSEX. 

Our  ascent  to  the  source  of  the  Hudson  had 
brought  us  to  an  elevated  portion  of  the  highest 
mountain  peak  which  was  also  a  principal  object 
of  our  exploration,  and  its  ascent  now  promised  to 
be  of  easy  accomplishment  by  proceeding  along  its 
ridge,  in  a  W.  S.  W.  direction.  On  emerging  from  the 
pass,  however,  we  immediately  found  ourselves  en- 


tangled in  the  zone  of  dwarfish  pines  and  spruces, 
which  with  their  numerous  horizontal  branches  in- 
terwoven with  each  other,  surround  the  mountain  at 
this  elevation.  These  gradually  decreased  in  height, 
till  we  reached  the  open  surface  of  the  mountain, 
covered  only  with  mosses  and  small  alpine  plants, 
and  at  10  A.  M.  the  summit  of  the  High  Peak  of 
Essex  was  beneath  our  feet. 

The  aspect  of  the  morning  was  truly  splendid  and 
delightful,  and  the  air  on  the  mountain-top  was  found 
to  be  cold  and  bracing.  Around  us  lay  scattered 
in  irregular  profusion,  mountain  masses  of  various 
magnitudes  and  elevations,  like  to  a  vast  sea  of  bro- 
ken and  pointed  billows.  In  the  distance  lay  the 
great  valley  or  plain  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  shi- 
ning surface  of  Lake  Ghamplain,  and  the  extensive 
mountain  range  of  Vermont.  The  nearer  portions 
of  the  scene  were  variegated  with  the  white  glare 
of  recent  mountain  slides  as  seen  on  the  sides  of 
various  peaks,  and  with  the  glistening  of  the  beauti- 
ful lakes  which  are  so  common  throughout  this  re- 
gion. To  complete  the  scene,  from  one  of  the  near- 
est settlements  a  vast  volume  of  smoke  soon  rose  in 
majestic  splendor,  from  a  fire  of  sixty  acres  of  forest 
clearing,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  "  burning," 
and  exhibiting  in  the  vapor  which  it  imbodied,  a  gor- 
geous array  of  the  prismatic  colors,  crowned  with 
the  dazzling  beams  of  the  mid-day  s\m. 

The  summit,  as  well  as  the  mass  of  the  mountain, 
was  found  to  consist  entirely  of  the  labradoritic  rock, 
which  has  been  mentioned  as  constituting  the  rocks 
of  this  region,  and  a  few  small  specimens  of  hyper- 
sthene  were  also  procured  here.  On  some  small  de- 
posites  of  water,  ice  was  found  at  noon,  half  an  inch 
in  thickness.  The  source  of  the  Hudson,  at  the 
head  of  the  High  Pass,  bears  N.  70°  E.  from  the 
summit  of  this  mountain,  distant  one  and  a  quarter 
miles,  and  the  descent  of  the  mountain  is  here  more 
gradual  than  in  any  other  direction.  Before  our  de- 
parture we  had  the  unexpected  satisfaction  to  discov- 
er, through  a  depression  in  the  Green  mountains,  a 
range  of  distant  mountains  in  nearly  an  east  direction, 
and  situated  apparently  beyond  the  valley  of  the 
Gonnecticut ;  but  whether  the  range  thus  seen,  be 
the  White  mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  or  that 
portion  of  the  range  known  as  the  mountains  of  Fran- 
conia,  near  the  head  of  the  Merrimack,  does  not  ful- 
ly appear.  Our  barometrical  observations  on  this 
summit  show  an  elevation  of  five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  feet.  This  exceeds  by  about 
six  hundred  feet,  the  elevation  of  the  Whiteface 
mountain,  as  given  by  Prof.  Emmons  ;  and  is  more 
than  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  highest 
point  of  the  Gatskill  mountains.* 

WEAR    OF    THE    RIVER    BOULDERS. 

The  descent  to  our  camp  was  accomplished  bj'  a 
more  direct  and  far  steeper  route  than  that  by  which 
we  had  gained  the  summit,  and  our  return  to  Lake 
Golden  afforded  us  no  new  objects  of  examination. 
The  boulders  which  form  the  bed  of  the  stream  in 
the  upper  Hudson,  are  often  of  great  magnitude,  but 
below  the  mountains,  where  we  commenced  our  ex- 
ploration last  year,  the  average  size  does  not  much 
exceed  that  of  the  paving  stones  in  our  cities  ; — so 

•  The  High  Peak  of  Essex  is  supposed  to  be  visible  from  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  bearing  S.  63°  or  64°  W.  by  compass ;  the  variation 
at  Burhngton  being  9°46'  west. 
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great  is  the  effect  of  the  attrition  to  which  these  boul- 
ders are  subject  in  their  gradual  progress  down  the 
stream.  Search  has  been  made  by  the  writer,  among 
the  gravel  from  the  bottom  and  shoals  of  the  Hudson 
near  the  head  of  tide  water,  fur  the  fragmentary  remains 
of  the  labradoritic  rock,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
We  may  hence  infer  that  ihe  whole  amount  of  this 
rocky  material,  which,  aided  by  the  ice,  and  the  power- 
ful impulse  of  the  annual  freshets,  finds  its  w  ay  down 
the  Hudson,  a  descent  of  from  two  thousand  to  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  feet,  in  a  course  of  some- 
thing more  than  one  hundred  miles,  is  reduced  by 
the  combined  effects  of  air,  water,  frost,  and  attrition, 
to  an  impalpable  state,  and  becomes  imperceptibly 
deposited  in  the  alluvium  of  the  river,  or  continuing 
suspended,  is  transferred  to  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

GREAT    TRAP    DYKE. 

On  the  7lh  of  August  we  visited  Avalanche  lake, 
and  examined  the  great  dyke  of  sienitic  trap  in  Mount 
McMartin,  which  cuts  through  the  entire  mountain  in 
the  direction  from  west-northwest  to  east-southeast. 
This  dvke  is  about  eighty  feet  in  width,  and  being  in 
part  broken  from  its  bed  by  the  action  of  water  and 
ice,  an  open  chasm  is  thus  formed  in  the  abrupt  and 
almost  perpendicular  face  of  the  mountain.  The 
scene  on  entering  this  chasm  is  one  of  sublime  gran- 
deur, and  its  nearly  vertical  walls  of  rock,  at  some 
points  actually  overhang  the  intruder,  and  seem  to 
threaten  him  with  instant  destruction.  With  care 
and  exertion  this  dyke  may  be  ascended,  by  means 
of  the  irregularities  of  surface  which  the  trap  rock 
presents,  and  Prof.  Emmons  by  this  means  accom- 
plished some  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  the 
elevation.  His  exertions  were  rewarded  by  some 
fine  specimens  of  hypersthene  and  of  the  opalescent 
labradorite,  which  he  here  obtained.  The  summit 
of  Mount  McMartin  is  somewhat  lower  than  those 
of  the  two  adjacent  peaks,  and  is  estimated  at  four 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  tide. 

The  distance  from  the  outlet  of  Lake  Golden  to 
the  opposite  extremity  of  Avalanche  Lake  is  estima- 
ted at  two  and  a  quarter  miles.  The  stream  which 
enters  the  latter  at  its  northern  extremity,  from  the 
appearance  of  its  valley,  is  supposed  to  be  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  fall  of  the  outlet 
in  its  descent  to  Lake  Golden  is  estimated,  as  we 
have  seen,  at  eighty  feet.  The  head  waters  of  this 
fork  of  the  Hudson  are  hence  situated  farther  north 
than  the  more  remote  source  of  the  Main  Branch, 
which  we  explored  on  the  4th  and  5th,  or  perhaps 
than  any  other  of  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the 
Hudson.  The  elevation  of  Avalanche  Lake  is  be- 
tween two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  thousand 
feet  above  tide,  being  undoubte-Ily  ihe  liighest  lake 
in  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

The  mountain  which  rises  on  the  west  side  of 
this  lake  and  separates  its  valley  from  that  of  the 
Au  Sable,  is  perhaps  the  largest  of  the  group.  Its 
ridge  presents  four  successive  peaks,  of  which  the 
most  northern  save  one,  is  the  highest,  and  is  situa- 
ted immediately  above  the  lake  and  opposite  to  Mt. 
McMartin.  It  has  received  the  name  of  Mt.  Mcln- 
tyre,  in  honor  of  the  late  GontroUer  of  this  state,  to 
whose  enterprise  and  munificence,  this  portion  of  the 
country  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  efhcient  measures 
which  have  been  taken  to  promote  its  prosperity. 


ASCENT    OF    MOUNT    McINTTRE. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  we  commenced  the  as- 
cent of  Mount  Mclntyre  through  a  steep  ravine,  by 
which  a  small  stream  is  discharged  into  Lake  Gol- 
den. The  entire  ascent  being  comprised  in  little 
more  than  a  mile  of  horizontal  distance,  is  necessa- 
rily difficult,  and  on  reaching  the  lower  border  of  the 
belt  of  dwarf  forest,  we  found  the  principal  peak  ri- 
sing above  us  on  our  right,  with  its  steep  acclivity  of 
naked  rock  extending  to  our  feet.  Wishing  to  short- 
en our  route,  we  here  unwisely  abandoned  the  remain- 
ing bed  of  the  ravine,  and  sustaining  ourselves  by 
the  slight  inequalities  of  surface  which  have  resulted 
from  unequal  decomposition,  we  succeeded  in  cros- 
sing the  apparently  smooth  face  of  the  rock  by  an  ob- 
lique ascent  to  the  right,  and  once  more  obtained 
footing  in  the  woody  cover  of  the  mountain.  But 
the  continued  steepness  of  the  acclivity,  and  the 
seemingly  impervious  growth  of  low  evergreens  on 
this  more  sheltered  side,  where  their  horizontal  and 
greatly  elongated  branches  were  most  perplexingly 
intermingled,  greatly  retarded  our  progress.  Having 
surmounted  this  region,  we  put  forward  with  alacrity, 
and  at  1  P.  M.  reached  the  summit. 

The  view  which  was  here  presented  to  us  differs 
not  greatly  in  its  general  features  from  that  obtained 
at  the  High  Peak,  and  the  weather,  which  now  began 
to  threaten  us  with  a  storm,  was  less  favorable  to  its 
exhibition.  A  larger  number  of  lakes  were  visible 
from  this  point,  and  among  them  the  beautiful  and 
extensive  group  at  the  sources  of  the  Saranac,  which 
are  known  by  the  settlers  as  the  "  Saranac  Waters." 
The  view  of  the  Still  Water  of  the  Hudson,  lying 
like  a  silver  thread  in  the  bottom  of  its  deep  and  for- 
est-green valley,  was  peculiarly  interesting.  The 
opposite  front  of  Mount  McMartin  exhibited  the  face 
of  the  great  dyke  and  its  passage  through  the  summit, 
near  to  its  highest  point,  and  nearly  parallel  to  Ae  whi- 
tened path  of  a  slide  which  had  recently  descended 
into  Avalanche  Lake.  In  a  direction  a  little  south 
of  west,  the  great  vertical  precipice  of  the  Wallface 
mountain  at  the  Notch,  distinctly  met  our  view. 
Deeply  below  us  on  the  northwest  and  north,  lay  the 
valley  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Au  Sable,  skirted 
in  the  distance  by  the  wooded  plains  which  extend 
in  the  direction  of  Lake  Placid  and  the  Whiteface 
mountain. 

Mount  Mclntyre  is  also  intersected  by  dykes, 
which  cross  it  at  the  lowest  points  of  depression 
between  its  several  peaks,  and  the  more  rapid  erosion 
and  displacement  of  these  dykes  has  apparently  pro- 
duced the  principal  ravines  in  its  sides.  The  highest 
of  these  peaks  on  which  we  now  stood,  is  intersected 
by  cracks  and  fissures  in  various  directions,  apparent- 
ly caused  by  earthquakes.  Large  blocks  of  the  same 
labradoritic  rock  as  the  mass  of  the  mountain,  lay 
scattered  in  various  positions  on  the  summit,  which 
afforded  nearly  the  same  growth  of  mosses  and  al- 
pine plants  as  the  higher  peak  visited  on  the  5th. 
Our  barometrical  observations  show  a  height  of  near 
five  thousand  two  hundred  feet,  and  this  summit  is 
probably  the  second  in  this  region,  in  point  of  eleva- 
tion. There  are  three  other  peaks  lying  in  a  west- 
erly direction,  and  also  three  others  lying  eastward 
of  the  main  source  of  the  Hudson,  which  nearly  ap- 
proach to,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  five  thousand  feet 
in  elevation,  making  of  this  class,  including  Moimt 
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McMartin,  Whiteface,  and  the  two  peaks  visited,  ten 
in  all.  Besides  these  mountains  there  are  not  less 
than  a  dozen  or  twenty  others  that  appear  to  equal 
or  exceed  the  highest  elevation  of  the  Catskill  group. 

VISIT    TO    THE    GREAT    NOTCH. RETURN    TO    THE 

SETTLEMENT. 

The  descent  of  the  mountain  is  very  abrupt  on 
all  sides,  and  our  party  took  the  route  of  a  steep 
ravine  which  leads  into  the  valley  of  the  Au  Sable, 
making  our  camp  at  nightfall  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  The  night  was  stormy,  and  the  morning 
of  the  9th  opened  upon  us  with  a  continued  fall  of 
rain,  in  which  we  resumed  our  march  for  the  Notch, 
intending  to  return  to  the  settlement  by  this  route. 
After  following  the  bed  of  the  ravine  till  it  joined 
the  All  Sable,  we  ascended  the  latter  stream,  and 
before  noon  arrived  at  this  extraordinary  pass,  which 
has  been  described  by  the  state  geologists,  and  which 
excites  the  admiration  of  every  beholder.  Vast 
blocks  and  fragments  have  in  past  ages  fallen  from 
the  great  precipice  of  the  Wallface  mountain  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  southwest  extension  of 
Mount  Mclntyre  on  the  other,  into  the  bottom  of  this 
natural  gulf.  Some  of  these  blocks  are  set  on  end, 
of  a  height  of  more  than  seventy  feet,  in  the  moss- 
covered  tops  and  crevices  of  which,  large  trees 
have  taken  root,  and  now  shoot  their  lofty  stems  and 
branches  high  above  the  toppling  foundation.  The 
north  branch  of  the  Hudson,  which  passes  throuaii 
Lakes  Henderson  and  Sanford,  takes  its  rise  in  this 
pass,  about  five  miles  from  Mclntyre,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  its  source,  as  would  appear  from  the  ob- 
servations taken  by  Prof.  Emmons  last  year,  is  not 
far  from  three  thousand  feet  above  tide. 

Following  the  course  of  the  valley,  under  a  most 
copious  fall  of  rain,  we  descended  to  Lake  Hender- 


son, which  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water  of  two  or  three 
miles  in  length,  with  the  high  mountain  of  Santanoni 
rising  from  its  borders,  on  the  west  and  southwest 
It  is  not  many  months  since  our  woodsman,  Cheney, 
with  no  other  means  of  oflence  than  his  axe  and 
pistol,  followed  and  killed  a  large  panther,  on  the 
western  borders  of  this  lake.  Pursuing  our  course 
along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  lake,  we  arrived  at 
the  settlement  about  3  P.  M.,  having  been  absent  on 
our  forest  excursion  seven  days. 

ELEVATION    OF    THE    MOUNTAIN    REGION. 

The  following  table  of  observations,  as  also  the 
preceding  one,  is  calculated  according  to  the  formula 
given  by  Bowdilch  in  his  Navigator,  except  for  the 
two  principal  mountain  peaks,  which  are  calculated 
by  the  formula  and  tables  of  M.  Oltnianns,  as  found 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Geological  Manual  of  De  la 
Beche,  Philadelphia  edition.  For  the  points  near 
lake  Champlain,  the  height  is  deduced  from  the  ob- 
servations made  at  the  lake  shore,  instead  of  those 
made  at  Albany,  adiling  ninety  feet  for  the  height  of 
lake  Champlain  above  tide.  The  barometrical  ob- 
servations made  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  at  the  same 
periods,  by  V.  VV.  Smith,  Esq.,  (with  a  well  adjust- 
ed barometer,  which  has  been  compared  with  that 
of  the  writer,)  would  give  to  the  Hij;h  Peak  an  ele- 
vation of  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  ten  feet. 
The  observations  at  Albany  have  been  taken  for  the 
lower  station,  because  the  latter  place  is  less  distant, 
and  more  nearly  on  the  same  meridian.  Perhaps 
the  mean  of  the  two  results  may  with  propriety  be 
adopted.  In  most  of  the  other  cases,  the  results  de- 
duced from  the  observations  at  Albany  agree  very 
nearly  with  the  results  obtained  from  the  observa- 
tions made  at  Syracuse. 


Date. 

Aug. 

3, 

Aug. 

4, 

II 

Aug. 

5, 

Aug. 

8, 

Aug. 
II 

12, 

Place  of  observation. 


Lake  Golden  outlet,  .        -        -        -        - 

Hudson  River,  above  the  Dyke  Falls, 

Do.     in  Hi"h  Valley,  E.  of  Mt.  McMartin, 
Do.    one  third  mJe  above  camp,  in  the  High  i 

Pass,  _  i 

Head  of  the  High  Pass,  source  of  the  main  branch  ' 

of  the  Hudson  and  a  fork  of  the  east  branch  of  ! 

the  Au  Sable, 
Summit  of  the  High  Peak  of  Essex,  one  and  a  . 

quarter  miles  S.  70°  VV.  from  the  source  of  the 

Hudson,  , 

Summit  of  Mount  Mclntyre,  between  Lake  Col-  i 

den  and  West  branch  of  the  Au  Sable,  I 

Summit  of  Bald  Peak,*   on   the  west  shore  of  . 

Lake  Champlain,  seven  miles  N.  29°  W.  from  ^ 

Crown  Point, 
Lake  Champlain  at  Port  Henry,       -        .        - 
Do.        corrected  as  for  II  A.  M. 
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75 
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73 
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BALD    PEAK,    AND    VIEW    OF    LAKE    CHAMPLAIN. 

ROUTES    TO    THE    HEAD    OF    THE    HUDSON. 

Bald  Peak  is  the  principal  eminence  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  lake  Champlain,  about  seven  miles  N. 
N.  W.  from  Crown  Point,  and  was  ascended  by  the 

•  1974  feet  above  Lake  Champlain. 


writer  on  our  return  to  the  lake.  A  good  carriage 
road  leads  from  East  Moriah  nearly  to  the  foot  of 
the  peak,  from  whence  the  ascent  by  a  footpath  is 
not  difficult,  and  may  be  accomplished  even  by 
ladies,  without  hazard.  The  summit  commands  a 
view  of  some  of  the  principal  peaks  in  the  interior, 
among  which  the  High  Peak  is  conspicuous,  bear- 
ing N.  80°  West,  by  compass.     The  prospect  of 
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the  prolonged  basin  of  lake  Champlain,  which  is 
obtained  from  this  point,  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of 
the  ascent,  and  is  worthy  the  attention  of  tourists 
who  can  find  it  convenient  to  land  either  at  Port 
Henry  or  Westport. 

The  source  of  the  Hudson  and  the  High  Peak  of 
Essex,  can  be  most  conveniently  reached  from  John- 
son's, at  Clear  Pond,  by  a  course  N.  20°  W. ;  or  by 
landing  at  Westport,  or  Essex,  and  proceeding  to 
the  nearest  settlement  in  Keene.  By  landing  at 
Port  Kent,  and  ascending  the  course  of  the  Au 
Sable  to  the   southeast  part  of  Keene,   and   from 


thence  to  the  Peak,  the  most  interesting  chain  of 
waterfalls  and  mountain  ravines  that  is  to  be  found, 
perhaps,  in  the  United  States,  may  be  visited.  At 
Keene,  Mr.  Harvey  Holt,  an  able  woodsman,  wh(> 
was  attached  to  our  party,  will  cheerfully  act  as 
guide  and  assistant,  in  reaching  the  mountain.  From 
the  valley  which  lies  southward  of  the  peak,  and 
near  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Boreas  and  Au  Sable, 
may  be  obtained,  it  is  said,  some  of  the  best  mount- 
ain views  which  this  region  affords.  But  travellers  in 
these  wilds,  must  be  provided  with  their  own  means 
of  subsistence,  while  absent  from  the  settlement. 


The  above  sketch  must  be  considered  only  as  an 
approach  to  correctness  of  topography,  and  is  based 
in  part  upon  the  old  survey  lines,  as  found  on  the  coun- 
ty map  ;  but  the  geographical  position  is  approxima- 
ted to  Burr's  Map  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by 
means  of  bearings  from  known  objects  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Lake  Champlain. 

MOUNTAINS    OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

The  only  point   east  of  the  Mississippi  which  is 
known  to  exceed  this  group  of  mountains   in  eleva- 
tion, is  the  highest  summit  of  the  White  mountains 
in  New  Hampshire  ;  the  elevation  of  which  is  given 
67 


by  Prof.  Bigelow,  from  barometrical  observations 
reduced  by  Prof  Farrar,  at  six  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feet.*  Prof.  Bigelow  adduces 
the  observations  of  Capt.  Partridge,  made  several 
years  since,  as  giving  an  elevation  of  only  six  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  three  feet.  But  the  writer  is 
indebted  to  Dr.  Barrett  for  a  memorandum  of  obser- 
vations made  by  Capt.  Partridge  in  August,  1821, 
which  gives  the  height  of  the  principal  peaks  of  the 
New  Hampshire  group,  as  follows  :— 

•  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Vol.  V, 
p.  330. 
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Mount  Washington,  above  the  sea,   6.234  feet. 
Adams,  "  "      5.328 

"       Jefferson,  "  "       6.058 

"       Madison,  "  "      4.866 

"       Franklin,  "  "      4.711 

"       Monroe,  "  "       4.356 

From  this  it  appears  most  probable  that  there  are  a 
greater  number  of  peaks  in  the  Essex  group  that 
exceed  live  thousand  feet,  than  in  New  Hampshire  ; 
although  the  honor  of  the  highest  peak  is  justly  claim- 
ed by  the  latter. 

IMPERFECT    STATE  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  KNOWLEDGE 

RESOURCES     OF    THE    MOUNTAIN    DISTRICT. 

It  appears  unaccountable  that  the  elevation  of 
this  region  at  the  sources  of  the  Hudson  should 
have  been,  hitherto,  so  greatly  underrated.  Even 
Darby,  in  his  admirable  work  on  American  geog- 
raphy, estimates  the  fall  of  the  rivers  which  enter 
Lake  Champlain  from  the  west,  as  similar  to  those 
on  the  east,  which  he  states  to  be  from  five  hundred 
to  one  thousand  feet.*  The  same  writer  also  esti- 
mates the  height  of  the  table  land  from  which  the 
Hudson  flows,  at  something  more  than  one  thou- 
sand feet  !t  The  mountains  of  this  region,  appear 
to  have  almost  escaped  the  notice  of  geographical 
writers,  and  in  one  of  our  best  Gazetteers,  that  of 
Darby  and  Dwight,  published  in  1833,  the  elevation 
of  the  mountains  in  Essex  county,  is  stated  at  one 
thousand  two  hundred  feet.  In  Macauley's  History 
of  New  York,  published  in  Albany  in  1829,  there 
is  however,  an  attempt  to  describe  the  mountains  of 
the  northern  district  of  the  state,  by  dividing  them 
into  six  distinct  ranges.  This  description  is  neces- 
sarily imperfect,  as  regards  the  central  portion  of 
the  group  ;  but  this  author  appears  to  have  more 
nearly  appreciated  the  elevation  of  these  mouiilaiiis 
than  any  former  writer.  He  states  the  elevation  of 
Whiteface  at  two  thousand  six  hundred  feet,  and 
the  highest  part  of  the  most  westerly  or  Chateaugua 
range  at  three  thousand  feet.  To  the  muuntaius 
near  the  highest  source  of  the  Hudson,  including 
probably  the  High  Peak,  he  has  given  the  name 
of  the  Clinton  range,  and  has  estimated  their  eleva- 
tion from  six  hundred,  to  two  thousand  feet  !|  He 
also  describes  the  West  Branch  of  the  Hudson 
which  rises  near  the  eastern  border  of  Herkimer 
county,  as  being  the  principal  stream.  The  North- 
west Branch,  which  unites  with  the  main  North 
Branch,  a  few  miles  below  Lake  Sanford,  he  de- 
scribes as  rising  on  the  borders  of  Franklin  and  Es- 
sex counties  and  as  pursuing  a  more  extended 
course  than  the  North  Branch.  Perhaps  this  de- 
scription may  be  found  correct,  although  information 
received  from  other  sources  does  not  seem  to  con- 
firm the  position. 

It  is  understood  that  Prof.  Emmons,  in  pursuing 
his  geological  explorations,  has  ascended  another  of 
the  principal  peaks  situated  easterly  of  the  highest 
source  of  the  Hudson,  and  made  other  observations 
which  will  be  of  value  in  settling  the  geography  of 
this  region.  The  professor  finds  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  the  state,  to  be  one  of  great  interest  to  the 
geologist,  and  although  from  the  deficiencies  of  out 


»  Darby's  View  of  the  U.  S.  p.  242.  +  It.  p.  140. 

t  M.-icauley's  History  of  New  York,  Vol.  I.  p.  2  to  9  and  20, 
21,    Albany,  1829. 


maps,  he  is  constrained  to  the  performance  of  duties 
which  pertain  to  the  geographical,  rather  than  to 
the  geological  department  of  science,  yet  all  that 
can  be  accomplished  in  either  branch,  with  the 
means  placed  at  his  disposal,  may  be  confidently 
expected  from  his  discriminating  zeal  and  untiring 
perseverance. 

Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  soda  and  lime  which  are 
constituents  of  the  labradoritic  rock,  and  its  some- 
what easy  decomposition  when  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  elements,  the  soil  of  this  region  is  quite 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  forests  as  well  as  the 
purposes  of  agriculture.  The  beds  of  iron  ore 
which  are  found  on  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  at 
Mclntyre,  probably  surpass  in  richness  and  extent, 
any  that  have  been  discovered  in  other  countries. 
In  future  prospect,  this  may  be  considered  as  the 
Wales  of  the  American  continent,  and  with  its  nat- 
ural resources  duly  improved,  it  will,  at  no  distant 
period,  sustain  a  numerous  and  hardy  population. 

New  York,  November  1,  1837. 


OUR  NATIONAL  FLAG. 


The  Hon.  Joel  B.  Poinsett,  late  Secretary  of 
War,  of  the  United  States,  related  thi;  following  in- 
cident at  a  publick  meeting  in  Charleston  during 
the  nullification  controversy  some  years  since  : — 

"  Wherever  I  have  been,  (says  Mr  Poinsett,)  1 
have  been  proud  of  being  a  citizen  of  this  great  re- 
publick,  and  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth 
have  walked  erect  and  secure  under  that  banner 
which  our  opponents  would  tear  down  and  trample 
under  foot.  I  was  in  Mexico  when  that  city  was 
taken  by  assault.  The  house  of  the  American  am- 
bassador was  then,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  refuge  of 
the  distressed  and  persecuted  ;  it  was  pointed  out  to 
the  infuriated  soldiery  as  a  place  filled  with  ilieir 
enemies.  They  rushed  to  the  attack.  My  onlv 
defence  was  the  flag  of  my  country,  and"  it  was 
flung  out  at  the  instant  that  hundreds  of  muskets 
were  levelled  at  us.  Mr.  Mason,  (a  braver  man 
never  stood  by  his  friend  in  the  hour  of  danger,)  and 
myself  placed  ourselves  beneath  its  waving  folds, 
and  the  attack  was  suspended.  We  did  not  blench, 
for  we  felt  strong  in  the  protecting  arm  of  this 
mighty  republick.  We  told  them  that  the  flag  that 
waved  over  us  was  the  banner  of  that  nation  to 
whose  example  they  owed  their  liberties,  and  to 
whose  protection  they  were  indebted  for  their  stifety. 
The  scene  changed  as  by  enchantment,  and  those 
men  who  were  on  the  point  of  attacking  my  house 
and  massacring  the  inhabitants,  cheered  the  flag  of 
our  country  and  placed  sentinels  to  protect  it  from 
outrage.  Fellow  citizens,  in  such  a  moment  as 
that,  would  it  have  been  any  protection  to  me  and 
mine  to  have  proclaimed  myself  a  Carolinian  ?  Should 
I  have  been  here  to  tell  you  this  tale  if  I  had  hung 
out  the  Palmetto  and  the  single  star  ?  Be  assured 
that  to  be  respected  abroad,  we  must  maintain  our 
place  in  the  Union." 


The  human  heart  rises  against  oppression,  and  is 
soothed  by  gentleness,  as  the  wave  of  the  ocean 
rises  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  winds,  and 
sinks  with  the  breeze  into  mildness  and  serenity. 


AUTUMN  SUNSETS. 
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INDIAN  SUMMER-.\MERIC  AN  FORESTS,  AND  THE  'with   the  frequent  auroral  ministers   that  attend  his 
INFLUENCE  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES  ON   OUR    exit  in  this   latitude,  lead  us  to  marvel,  and  rever- 
ence and  worship  the  Power  that  spreads  and  gilds 
the  bannery  tent — displaying  a  handiwcrlc  man  can 
only  admire  and  enjoy,  not  imitate. 

The  theory  of  this  writer  accounts  for  the  suc- 
cessive flushes  of  golden  and  scarlet  light  so  often 
observed  to  rise  and  blend  and  deepen  in  the  west 
as  the  sun  approaches  the  horizon,  and  sink  below 
it,  by  the  supposition  that  each  lake,  one  after  the 
other,  lends  its  reflecting  light  to  the  visible  portion 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  as  one  fades,  another 
flings  its  mass  of  radiance  across  the  heavens,  and 
acting  on  a  medium  prepared  for  its  reception,  pro- 
longs the  splendid  phenomena.     He  says  : — 

"  We  have  for  years  noticed  these  appearances, 
and  marked  the  fact,  that  in  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember, the  sunsets  are  of  unusual  bnlUancy,  and 
more  prolonged,  than  at  other  limes.  They  are  at 
this  season,  immediately  after  the  sun  goes  down, 
accompanied  by  pencils  or  streamers  of  the  richest 
light,  which,  diverging  from  the  position  of  the  sun, 
appear  above  the  horizon,  and  are  sometimes  so 
well  defined  that  they  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  the 
zenith.  At  other  seasons  of  the  year,  clouds  just 
below  the  horizon  at  sunset  produce  a  somewhat 
similar  result  in  the  formation  of  brushes  of  light ; 
and  elevated  ranges  of  mountains  by  intercepting 
and  dividing  the  rays,  whether  direct  or  reflected, 
effect  the  same  appearances  ;  but  in  this  case  there 
are  no  elevated  mountains,  and  on  the  finest  of 
these  evenings  the  sky  is  perfectly  cloudless.  Tho 
uniformity  of  these  pencils  at  the  same  season  for 
a  great  number  of  years,  prove  the  permanency  of 
their  cause,  and  lead  us  to  trace  their  origin  to  the 
peculiar  configuration  of  the  country  bordering  on 
the  great  lakes. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  year  these  streamers  are  the 
most  distinct,  a  line  drawn  from  this  point  (Oswego) 
to  the  sun  would  pass  over  a  small  part  of  the  west 
end  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  greatest  diameter  of  Lake 
Huron,  and  across  a  considerable  portion  of  Lake 
Superiour.  From  considerations  connected  with 
the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  relative  position  of 
the  sun  and  the  lakes,  with  the  hills  that  border  Lake 
Huron  on  the  east,  it  appears  clear  to  us  that  the 
broken  line  of  these  hills  acts  the  part  of  clouds  or 
mountains  in  other  circumstances  in  intercepting 
and  dividing  into  pencils  the  broad  mass  of  light  re- 
flected from  the  Huron,  and  thus  creating  those 
splendid  streamers,  bv  which,  as  it  were,  the  com- 
mencement of  autumn  is  marked.  As  the  sun  still 
advances  to  the  south,  the  pencils  formed  by  the 
highlands  are  lost  to  us,  but  in  their  place  come 
two  broad  ones,  caused  by  the  feebler  reflective 
powers  of  the  isthmuses  that  separate  St.  Clair  from 
the  Huron,  and  the  former  from  Lake  Erie.  This 
occurs  not  far  from  the  middle  of  September,  when 
the  sun  sets  a  few  degrees  north  of  west,  and  can 
be  observed  nearly  a  month.  These  interruptions 
of  the  brilliance  of  the  west  are  not,  however,  ot 
the  duration  of  those  effected  by  the  hills,  as  the 
sun  has  scarcely  time  to  leave  the  surface  of  the 
Huron  before  these  pencils  and  breaks  are  all  ab- 
ruptly melted  into  the  rich  dark  crimson  that  floats 
up  from  the  Michigan  or  the  mighty  Superiour. 

"  After  the   southern   declination  of  the   sun  has 
become  such  that  the  Huron  range  of  hilU  is  to  the 


The  beauty,  blandness  and  mingled  glories  of  a 
Western  Indian  Summer  belong  alike  to  earth  and 
sky.  In  the  valley  of  the  great  Lakes  they  are 
blent  with  a  mellow  richness  and  loveliness  un- 
known in  other  climes.  The  spirits  of  beauty  can 
worship  in  no  temple  more  resplendent  than  the 
arched  heavens  lit  up  by  an  Autumn  sunset,  and 
burnished  with  flashes  and  crimson  colourings,  deep- 
ened by  the  many-teinted  foliage  of  the  primeval 
woods,  mirrored  and  reflected  from  waters  broad 
and  bright  as  the  Mediterraneans  of  the  old  world. 
The  forest — pen  nor  pencil  can  do  justice  to  the 
spectacle  it  presents,  when  the  frost  of  a  night  has 
changed  the  lingering  green  of  a  summer.  "It  is  as 
if  a  myriad  of  rainbows  were  laced  through  the 
tree-tops — as  if  the  sunsets  of  a  summer — gold, 
purple  and  crimson — had  been  fused  iu  the  alembick 
of  the  west,  and  poured  back  in  a  new  deluge  of 
light  and  colour  over  the  wilderness.  It  is  as  if 
every  leaf  in  those  countless  trees  had  been  planted 
to  outflush  the  tulip — as  if,  by  some  electrick  miracle, 
the  dies  of  the  earth's  heart  had  struck  upward, 
and  her  crystals  and  ores,  her  sapphires,  hyacinths 
and  rubies,  had  led  forth  their  imprisoned  colours,  to 
mount  through  the  roots  of  the  forest,  and,  like  the 
angels  that  in  olden  time,  entered  the  bodies  of  the 
dying,  reanimate  the  perishing  leaves,  and  revel  an 
hour  in  their  bravery." 

A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  "  Oasis"  advances 
the  plausible  theory  that  the  chain  of  lakes  lying  in 
a  great  circle  from  south  of  west  to  north,  add  much 
to  the  splendour  of  our  Autumn  sunsets.  Rays  of 
light  falling  on  a  reflecting  surface,  slide  off",  so  to 
speak,  in  a  corresponding  angle  of  elevation  or  de- 
pression, whatever  it  may  be.  The  writer  consid- 
ers the  great  American  lakes  as  vast  mirrors  spread 
horizon'ally  upon  the  earth,  reflecting  the  rays  of 
the  sun  that  fall  upon  them  according  to  the  optical 
law«  that  govern  this  phenomenon.  The  higher 
the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  the  less  distance  the 
reflecting  rays  would  have  to  pass  through  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  of  course,  the  less  would  be  the  efl'ect 
produced  ;  while  at  or  near  the  time  of  setting,  the 
direct  rays  staking  horizontally  upon  the  waters,  the 
direction  of  the  reflecting  rays  must  be  so  also,  and 
therefore  pass  over  or  through  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  atmosphere  previous  to  their  final  disper- 
sion. Objects  on  the  earth's  surface,  if  near  the  re- 
flecting body,  require  but  little  elevation  to  impress 
their  irregularities  on  the  reflected  light.  Any  con- 
siderable eminences  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
great  lakes  would  produce  the  efl'ect  of  lessening  or 
totally  intercepting  these  rays  at  the  moment  the 
sun  was  in  a  position  nearly  or  quite  horizontal. 
The  reflective  power  of  a  surface  of  water  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  earth,  which  accounts  for  the 
admitted  superiour  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  autumnal 
sunsets  in  the  northern,  over  the  most  gorgeous  in 
the  southern  states. 

The  views  of  this  writer  may  be  novel,  yet  his 
hints  are  worthy  the  attention  of  the  curious.  Th^ 
succession  of  most  resplendent  sunsets  for  the  past 
several  weeks,  when  not  destroyed  bv  atmospherick 
derangement  attending  storms,  the  effulgence  which 
continues  to  curtain  the  chambers  of  the  day-king — 
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northward  of  the  range  of  light  reflected  to  us, 
these  pencils  disappear  from  the  heavens  apparently, 
and  do  not  return  until,  with  another  season,  and  a 
renewed  atmosphere,  the  sun  is  found  in  the  same 
position.  The  reason  of  this  is,  the  whole  of  the 
Michigan  peninsula  is  so  level  that  it  does  not 
break  the  reflected  light  from  that  lake  ;  and  the 
broader  ones  made  by  breaks  in  the  chain  of  lakes 
from  Erie  to  Huron,  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  so 
distinctly  marked  as  those  produced  by  the  inter- 
ception of  rays  by  hills  or  clouds. 

"  We  have  thrown  out  these  hints — for  we  con- 
sider them  nothing  more — in  the  hope  of  directing 
the  notice  of  other  and  more  competent  observers  to 
the  facts  stated,  and  if  possible,  thereby  gaining  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  splendid  phenomena 
connected  with  our  autumnal  sunsets,  should  the 
above  not  be  considered  as  such." 

The  favourable  location  of  our  city,  overlooking  as 
it  does  a  broad  expanse  of  waters  on  the  north  and 
west,  often  gives  it  the  famed  rose-coloured  skies  of 
impassioned  Italy.  At  such  an  hour  the  divinity  is 
stirred  within  us,  and  few  can  go  out  under  the  pa- 
vilion nature  has  spread  over  our  forest,  city,  and 
Erie,  without  feeling  that  "  God  alone  is  to  be  seen 
in  heaven."  The  breathings  of  the  sweetest  of 
American  bards  then  come  unbidden  from  the  fount 
of  memory  : — 

"  Oh !  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him  that  with  a  fervent  heart  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed  and  days  well  spent! 
For  him  the  wmd,  ay,  and  the  yellow  leaves, 
Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent  teachings. 
He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hymn  that  Death 
Has  lighted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 
To  liis  long  resting-place  without  a  tear." 

fCleveland  Herald. 


RIVERS  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 


The  principal  streams  of  the  state  of  Mississipp 
are  as  follow  : — 

Pearl  river,  which  heads  near  the  Choctaw 
county  line,  and  has  a  course  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred miles,  till  its  waters  mingle  with  those  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Steamboats  can  ascend  it  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  to  Pensacola,  on  its  west  bank, 
in  Leake  county,  four  miles  southwest  of  Carthage. 
The  greatest  impediments  to  its  navigation  are  in 
the  first  hundred  miles  above  its  mouth.  One  point 
of  It,  in  Madison  county,  is  only  thirteen  miles 
from  the  Big  Black,  and  about  thirty-five  from  the 
Yazoo.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Lobutcha, 
Yukainokhina  and  the  Bogue  Chitto  from  the  west, 
and  Strong  river  from  the  east.  Yukainokhina  has 
been  ascended  some  miles  by  keels. 

Yazoo  river  may  be  considered  as  heading  near 
Poiitotock.  The  stream  sweeps  round,  and  receiv- 
ing the  Cold  Water  from  the  west,  and  the  Tallatoba 
from  the  east,  flows  on  under  the  name  of  Tallahat- 
chie, till  its  junction  with  the  Yalobusha  from  the 
left  ;  when  the  united  stream  assumes  the  name  of 
Yazoo.  Near  the  Holmes  county  line,  there  are  two 
channels  at  high  water.  That  on  the  left,  which  is 
about  seventy  miles  long,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Little  river  ;  part  of  which  is  also  called  Chula 
lake.  The  island  formed  is  called  Honey  island, 
and  is  very  fertile.    Descending  further,  a  few  miles 


below  Satartia,  in  Yazoo  county,  the  Sun  Flower — 
two  hundred  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  steam- 
boats— puts  in  from  the  right,  or  Washington  county 
side.  Within  fifteen  miles  of  its  mouth,  it  receives 
Deer  creek  from  the  right,  and  finally,  after  a  course 
of  seven  hundred  miles,  empties  into  the  Mississippi, 
twelve  miles  above  the  flourishing  city  of  Vicks- 
burgh.  From  one  point  of  the  Yazoo,  known  as  the 
Chickasaw  bayou,  it  is  only  seven  miles  through 
for  skiflis,  in  high  water,  to  Vicksburgh:  while  it  is 
thirty  round. 

Steamboats  have  ascended  the  Yalobusha  forty 
miles. 

The  Yoccony  Patawfa — two  hundred  miles  long 
— is  also  a  branch  of  the  Tallahatchie. 

From  the  confluence  of  the  Cold  Water  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  and  westward  to  the  Mississip- 
pi, the  country  is  entirely  alluvial,  no  part  of  it 
being  more  than  thirteen  feet  above  overflow.  Here, 
doubtless,  the  ocean  once  dashed  its  wave,  and  held 
dominion  till  the  Mississippi,  slowly,  but  not  less 
surely,  compelled  it  to  retire. 

The  Yazoo  Pass  puts  out  from  the  Mississippi 
ten  miles  below  Helena,  and  after  twenty-five  miles 
joins  the  Cold  Water,  or  Oka  Kapussa,  and  thus 
communicates  with  the  Yazoo.  By  this  route, 
which  is  longer  than  the  main  channel,  you  reach 
the  Mississippi  by  a  genuine  current,  in  five  hun- 
dred miles,  through  which  many  boats  have  descen- 
ded. Effcirts  are  now  making  to  clear  the  pass  of 
obstructions  to  its  navigation  ;  but  the  appropriation 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  is  inadequate.  Tlie  summit 
level  on  both  sides  of  the  breadth  of  a  thousand 
yards  should  be  dyked  for  some  miles. 

The  Yazoo  is  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
yards  broad.  At  and  near  its  mouth,  it  is  called 
Old  river  ;  because  it  was  the  bed  of  the  Mississip- 
pi one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  there  a 
mile  in  width  or  more.  At  Liverpool,  twenty  miles 
below  Manchester,  the  Yazoo  is  within  seven  miles 
of  the  Big  Black. 

Steamboats  may  ascend  the  Yazoo  four  hundred 
miles  or  more. 

Deer  Creek  is  nowhere  more  than  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  from  the  Mississippi.  It  has  been 
ascended  in  skiffs  nearly  to  its  source.  It  commu- 
nicates with  the  Sun  Flower,  by  the  Rolling  Forks, 
and  it  is  usual  to  ascend  the  Sun  Flower  in  order 
to  reach  the  plantations  on  Deer  Creek,  or  to  pass 
over  to  the  Mississippi. 

Big  Black  rises  in  Choctaw  county,  and  after  a 
course  of  five  hundred  miles,  enters  the  Mississippi 
one  mile  and  a  half  above  the  city  of  Grand  Gull, 
in  the  county  of  Claiborne.  It  receives  not  ii 
single  tributary  of  importance.  Its  width  at  luu- 
water  exceeds  one  hundred  yards  in  very  leu- 
places  ;  but,  during  floods,  it  is  a  mile  or  more  in 
width.  Steamboats  may  ascend  it  more  than  thni' 
hundred  miles.  As  you  ascend,  after  leaving  ilu- 
comity  of  Claiborne,  it  intervenes  between  i\u: 
counties  of  Hindes  and  Madison  on  the  south,  anil 
those  of  Yazoo  and  Holmes  on  the  north.  About 
thirty  thousand  bales  of  cotton  annually  descend 
lliis  river. 

The  Tomhigby  is  only  partly — say  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles — within  the  state  of  Mississippi. 
Between  townships  sixteen  and  seventeen  north  of 
the  basis  of  townships  of  the  Choctaw  district  or 
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in  latitude  thirty-three  degrees,  fifteen  minutes,  it 
passes  into  the  state  of  Alabama,  and  flows  on  to 
join  the  stream  of  that  name.  It  divides  the  coun- 
ties of  Monroe  and  Lowndes  nearly  centrally.  It 
has  been  navigated  by  steamboats,  within  our  state, 
one  hundred  miles  or  more,  to  Cotton-Gin-Port, 
ninety  miles  above  Columbus,  and  six  hundred  from 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  ;  from  whence,  to  its  source,  it 
is  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

The  Oktibbeha  is  a  branch  of  the  Bigby,  as  it  is 
familiarly  called,  aud  enters  it  from  the  west,  four 
miles  above  Columbus.  It  maybe  navigated  twenty 
miles,  to  Mahew. 

Noxubee  river,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  county, 
is  another  branch,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  long, 
and  rises  in  our  state. 

Pascagoula  river  disembogues  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Chicka- 
sawhay  from  the  north,  and  Leaf  river  from  the 
northwest. 


NEW  FISH. 
Mr.  Strickland,  of  Yorkshire,  has  communica- 
ted to  the  British  Association  an  account  of  the 
capture  of  a  new  species  of  fish,  at  Burlington 
Quay,  on  the  eleventh  of  August,  1839.  It  was 
of  the  shark  tribe,  but  it  difTered  from  those  that 
are  usually  met  with.  It  was  seven  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  three  feet  three  inches  round 
the  girth.  The  skin  was  smooth  and  shining, 
and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back  it  had  sharp 
spiles,  not  large  in  size,  and  about  one  inch  asun- 
der. Its  eyes  were  large,  and  hung  over  the 
mouth,  and  between  the  eyes  were  placed  the 
nostrils.  It  was  of  a  reddish  slate  color  when 
taken,  but  assumed  a  redder  cast  before  it  died. 
The  author  then  described  the  anatomy  of  the 
fish,  the  result  of  which  convinced  him  that  it 
was  a  species  not  hitherto  taken  on  the  British 
shore.  Mr.  Yarrel  thought  it  would  be  found  to 
resemble  one  brought  from  Africa  by  Dr.  Smith, 
and  to  belong  to  the  genus  Saylbinum  of  Cuvier ; 
but  Dr.  Smith  had  found  it  necessary  to  subdivide 
that  genus,  and  this  animal  might  be  referred  to 
the  group  thus  separated  from  the  species  origi- 
nally placed  in  the  genus. 


AMEEICAN  SCENERY. 

Probably  no  country  in  the  world  presents 
such  a  great  variety  of  sublime  and  beautiful 
scenery  as  our  own,  and  yet  it  is  a  strange  fact 
that  Americans  go  abroad  to  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  the  sunny  vales  of  France  and  Italy,  and  to 
view  the  sublime  scenery  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  when  vales  as  sunny,  and  Alps  as  grand 
are  here  within  our  own  borders.  And  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  these  foreign  scenes  are  so 
often  made  the  "  wooff  and  filling"  of  the  tales 


of  romance  of  American  writers,  to  the  entire 
neglect  of  our  own  unequalled  natural  scenery, 
hallowed  as  almost  every  spot  is  by  associations 
connected  with  our  history.  A  salutary  change 
m  this  respect  is  now  progressing,  but  it  must 
be  radical  before  we  can  possess  a  purely  national 
literature. 

We  propose  under  this  head  to  introduce 
whatever  we  find  that  will  prove  interesting  to 
our  readers,  and  commence  with  the  following  : — 

THE  ARCH  ROCK  AT  MACKINAC, 

I  WISH  some  of  our  friends,  those  not  irretrie- 
vably tied  to  the  car  of  artificial  life,  refined, 
elegant  recherche  though  it  be,  might  now  and 
then  break  away  from  the  charmed  circle,  and 
visit  the  island  of  the  North — the  Great  Turtle 
of  the  arctics.  If  there  be  any  restorative  to 
over-wrought  morbid  sensibility— to  the  lassitude 
which  sometimes  creeps  over"the  most  nervous 
rninds,  it  is  a  few  weeks  of  genuine  rustication 
like  this.  Wander  through  pathless  woods— lose 
yourselves  amid  tangled  cedars,  maples,  and 
wildest  evergreen— drag  yourself  up  steep  preci- 
pices by  friendly  briers  and  wild  vines.  Sweep 
around  the  island  in  a  bark  canoe,  and  paddle  it 
yourself— look  from  the  shaded  side  of  the  bark 
on  four  fathoms  water  into  the  crystal  depths  be- 
low, and  see  the  glorious  world  there— take  in 
the  heavens  and  the  rocks,  the  green  trees,  the 
grassy  summits,  the  quiet  glades,  the  cool  springs 
bubbling  from  dark  caverns— the  white  pebbles 
and  the  transparent  waters,  and  thank  your  Maker 
for  faculties  to  enjoy  these  sights ;  that  dreamy 
abstractions  have  not  refined  you  out  of  a  sense 
of  their  glorious  freshness. 

You  have  been  here,  and  know  that  many  places 
on  the  Island  are  made  interesting  by  history  and 
tradition.  Among  those,  however,  that  owe  less 
to  associations  than  to  extraordinary  formation, 
may  be  mentioned  the  celebrated  Arch  Rock  ;  yet 
this  is  not  altogether  wanting  in  interest  from 
such  sources.  There  was  a  tradition  long  preva- 
lent among  the  eastern  nations,  the  Iroquois  and 
Algonquins,  that  the  sun  passed  through  this 
rock  just  before  disappearing  in  the  Western 
horizon.  Those  adventurous  chiefs,  who  in  after 
times  visited  the  Island,  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
or  war,  made  earnest  inquiries  for  the  sacred 
rock  which  received  the  setting  sun  under  its 
arch. 

There  are  few  scenes  more  imposing  than  a 
view  of  the  arch  from  the  top,  looking  down  on 
water,  and  away  over  the  pure  wave,  and  the 
blue  Islands  that  lie  soft  and  trembling  in  the 
distance,  like  some  of  Turner's  glorious  visions, 
married  to  wave,  and  heaven. 

But  if  the  view  from  above  impresses  the  mind 
with  awe,  I  know  not  what  language  to  use  to 
describe  the  sensations  awakened  in  contempla- 
ting the  same  from  below.  Ofl^  on  the  water  at 
a  sufficient  distance,  for  the  eye  readily  to  com- 
pass the  whole,  its  structure  is  built  upon  so  vast 
a  scale,  that  it  really  appears  light  and  airy  as 
though  mingling  in  the  mist  of  a  cloudy  atmo- 
sphere, or  the  hazes  of  extreme  distance.     The 
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banks  all  along  the  shore,  and  immediately  in  the 
vicinity  are  lofty  and  precipitous,  and  have  already 
familiarized  the  mind  with  great  elevation;  and 
though  *.he  arch  rises  far  above  surrounding  rocks, 
yet  the  tall  trees  that  grow  from  its  base,  and 
spread  their  foliage  against  its  precipitate  and 
dark  ledges,  and  the  stinted  cedars  and  other 
evergreens  that  shoot  from  crevices  and  over 
awful  chasms,  take  away  the  nakedness  from  the 
vast  columns  and  masses  of  limestone,  which  in 
every  varied,  fantastic  and  grand  form,  spring  to 
incredible  heights. 

The  whole  range  of  rock,  indeed,  is  much  high- 
er, and  more  vast  than  appears  from  the  water. 
Several  circumstances  contribute  to  this  decep- 
tion. Shrouded,  as  much  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
rocks  are  with  evergreen,  beauty  is  mingled  with 
its  grandeur,  and  consequently  the  simple  sensa- 
tion of  the  sublime  is  broken  There  is  also  a 
rugged  acclivity  or  preparation,  difficult  of  ascent, 
composed  of  broken  fragments,  and  gradually 
converted  into  a  soil  that  sustains  a  growth  of 
tangled  underwood.  The  dark  base  of  the  rocks 
is  thus  softened.  The  eye  running  along  this  as- 
cent, covered  vvith  dense  foliage, takes  the  whole 
as  springing  from  the  level,  and  is  again  deceiv- 
ed— for  we  compare  heights  unknown  with  what 
objects  soever  there  may  be  around,  whose  uni- 
form magnitudes  are  familiar — such  as  figures  of 
men,  animals,  and  in  their  absence,  trees.  Again 
the  deception  is  continued,  for  trees  and  shrubs 
that  cling  to  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  and  shoot  out 
from  gloomy  fissures  in  many  places,  keep  up 
the  appearance  of  verdure  quite  to  the  top. 
These,  which  in  fact,  are  often  a  succession  of 
tall  trees,  each  length  repeated,  seen  at  a  distance, 
seduce  the  eye,  and  give  back  the  impression  of 
the  lofty  trees  that  spring  from  the  water's  edge  ! 
True,  the  slightest  observation  corrects  all  this, 
yet  the  impression  is  left  on  the  mind,  and  some 
pains  must  be  taken  to  remove  it  by  a  detailed 
examination,  ere  you  fully  awaken  to  the  stupen- 
dous structure  before  you. 

To  realize  this,  let  us  paddle  our  bark  ashore  ; 
let  us  approach  the  vestibule  of  one  of  Nature's 
temples.*  •  *  *  We  have  wended  and  fought 
our  way  through  dense  thickets,  over  irregular 
fragments  of  rocks,  up  an  ascent  fearful  enough, 
and  through  a  small  archway,  which  in  any  other 
place  would  be  a  wonder  in  itself.  Now  you 
have  reached  the  spot  from  which  springs  the 
lowest  foot  of  the  great  arch.  Here  you  are 
under  and  surrounded  by  vast  rocks  and  perpen- 
dicular masses  that  rise  for  a  great  distance  in 
irregular  and  broken  forms  above,  and  finally  jut 
out  beyond  the  plumb-line,  and  with  the  tangled 
briers  that  crown  their  summits,  shut  out  the 
heavens  from  view  I 

The  atmosphere  is  chilled  by  gloomy  shades, 
and  rocks,  and  dark  caverns.  The  upper  foot  of 
the  arch  is  yet  at  a  great  distance  ;  you  clamber 
half  way  of  this  distance  and  pause  to  get  breath  ; 
you  look  up,  and  find  yourself  immediately  under 
the  apex  of  the  great  arch! — spanning  a  chasm 
of  fifty  feet.  And  here  you  discover  a  new  ele- 
ment of  the  sublime — a  feature  which  has  not  be- 
fore been  remarked.  This  immense  arch  bends 
outward  toward  the  water,  at  least  eight  fpet^a 


form  that  gives  beauty  and  consistency  to  the 
inner  curvature,  or  great /«?(?»?/,  of  which  it  forms 
a  section  ;  but  while  an  apparent  harmony  is  thus 
obtained,  as  it  leaves  the  prodigious  mass  of  over- 
hanging limestone  less  secure,  startles  the  mind 
with  awful  apprehension. 

A  grandeur,  dizzy  and  frightful,  invests  these 
suspended  masses  of  rock ;  and  the  mind,  unable 
to  sustain  reflection,  feels  as  though  pressed  down 
by  some  dreadful  phantom.  Alas !  how  futile 
must  be  all  efforts  at  pictorial  representation  from 
this  position;  and  yet  here  are  you  the  most  im- 
pressed with  its  sublime  forms. 

Bewildering  sensationsnow  succeed,  difficult  to 
be  described.  From  painful  oppression  the  mind 
seeks  relief  by  comparing  the  grandest  human 
structures  with  what  now  seizes  its  attention  ; 
and  where  nature  has  not  far  overshot  the  proud- 
est monument  of  human  art,  a  strange  sort  of  de- 
light is  felt,  and  quiet  and  self-possession  restored. 

But  here,  in  vain  does  the  mind  seek  such 
repose — comparisons  are  hardly  dwelt  on,  though 
the  struggle  is  made.  A  range  of  rock  on  rock, 
dreary  chasms,  perpendicular  lines  stretching 
away  into  dizzy  heights,  and  whitened  cliffs  push- 
ed up  into  the  regions  of  lightning  and  thunder, 
present  a  combination  of  sublime  images  that  defy 
comparison— that  defy  all  efforts  to  delineate  or 
comprehend.  The  mind  shrinks  within  itself, 
awed  to  solemn  thought  and  appalled  by  what  is 
above  and  around  it.  You  unconsciously  sink  to 
the  ground^you  cover  your  face  with  your 
hands,  and  murmur — "  Lord,  what  is  man  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that 
thou  shouldst  regard  himl" 

Correspondent  of  Detroit  Advertiser. 


THE  CUMBERLAXD  WATER-FALL 

This  Fall  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the  Cumber- 
land mountains.  East  Tennessee.  I  had  frequent- 
ly heard  it  spoken  of  by  travellers  who  had  visited 
it ;  and  their  descriptions  excited  in  me  a  very 
great  desire  to  see  it,  as  I  conceived  it  to  be  a 
beautiful  miniature  representation  of  the  falls  of 
Niagara.  I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  this  desire  ;  and  I  assure  you  that  my 
most  exalted  preconceptions  were  more  than  re- 
alized when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  this 
most  interesting  scene,  which  is  distinguished 
alike  for  its  beauty,  and  its  wild  and  awful  gran-  ' 
deur.  This  fall  is  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  stage  road  crossing  the  Cumberland  mount- 
ain. The  pathway  which  conducts  to  it  passes 
over  a  gently  inclined  plane,  on  the  lower  margin 
of  which  meanders  a  small  stream,  which  is  here 
remarkable  only  for  its  beautifully  transparent 
water  which  flows  on  smoothly  and  silently,  to  the  ' 
very  verge  of  the  precipice  over  which  it  falls. 
Immediately  beyond  the  little  rivulet  there  rises 
an  abruptly  steep  mountain,  which  is  clothed  with 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  ivy  and  laurel,  the  beauty 
of  which  was  greatly  heightened  when  I  saw  it,  by 
being  covered  with  richly  variegated  bloom — and 
the  noble  yew  trees,  as  if  too  proud  to  associate 
with  the  humble  shrubbery  beneath,  send  far  their 
lofty  shafts,  which  almost  vie  with  the  clouds  in 
height. 
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How  striking  a  contrast  is  there  between  this 
part  of  the  scenery,  and  what  is  soon  exhibited 
to  the  eyes  of  the  beholder !  Here  every  object 
is  calculated  to  inspire  feelings  of  calmness  and 
serenity  ;  and  the  distant  roar  of  the  cascade  falls 
like  melodious  music  on  the  ear,  to  compose  and 
soothe  the  mind.  But  how  soon  is  the  beholder 
awakened  from  this  sweet  and  contemplative  rev- 
erie, when  he  finds  himself  on  the  brink  of  the 
awful  precipice  over  which  tumbles  the  beautiful 
little  stream  just  described !  He  is  filled  with 
wonder  and  amazement  when  he  surveys  on  the 
one  hand  the  stupendous  cliff  above,  whose  tow- 
ering apex  seems  to  scale  the  clouds,  and  on  the 
other,  the  profound  abyss  beneath,  into  which  the 
water  falls  and  vanishes  from  the  sight.  After 
viewing  this  truly  grand  scene  for  some  time, 
with  a  pleasure  which  can  be  more  easily  con- 
ceived than  described,  I  turned  away  from  the 
spot,  and,  as  I  supposed,  bade  a  final  adieu  to  it ; 
being  more  forcibly  struck  than  I  had  ever  been 
before,  with  the  wondrous  power  and  might  of  the 
great  Artificer  of  the  universe.  But  to  my  great 
surprise,  I  learned  from  the  gentleman  living  very 
near,  and  who  met  me  while  retracing  my  steps 
to  my  carriage, that  I  had  as  yet  seen  but  a  small 
part  of  this  awfully  grand  scenery.  He  informed 
me  that  there  was  a  way  by  which  we  could  de- 
scend to  the  base  of  the  precipice,  on  the  brink 
of  which  I  had  just  stood,  where  I  could  have  a 
much  better  view  of  the  fall  of  water.  Wishing 
to  gratify  my  excited  curiosity  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent, I  consented  to  accept  him  as  my  guide.  Ho 
conducted  me  down  a  very  rugged,  and  precipi- 
tous declivity  of  considerable  extent,  amid  crags 
of  almost  mountain  height.  At  length  we  reach- 
ed the  foot  of  the  precipice,  and  stood  in  full  view 
of  the  whole  wonderful  and  amazing  prospect. 
At  first,  I  felt  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  con- 
templation, and  spent  some  minutes  in  viewing 
the  water  merely  where  it  falls  into  a  lovely  cir- 
cular basin  of  stone.  But  language  is  utterly  in- 
adequate to  express  my  emotions,  when  I  ven- 
tured to  raise  my  eyes  to  survey  the  lofty  and 
spacious  concave  which  was  suspended  over  my 
head,  and  the  precipitation  of  the  water  from  its 
brink.  You  can  form  some  faint  conception  of 
the  magnificence  and  grandeur  of  this  scenery, 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  great  dome  above,  which 
looks  like  the  firmament  in  miniature,  is  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in  height,  from 
the  bottom  of  the  basin,  into  which  the  water  is 
received.  The  excavation  extends  so  far  back, 
from  the  point  at  which  the  water  is  projected 
that  there  is  a  space  of  full  forty  feet  between  the 
base  of  the  precipice  and  the  basin,  so  that  per- 
sons can  walk  with  ease  under  the  arch,  without 
being  made  wet  by  the  spray,  which  is  consid- 
erable, and  which  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a 
shower  of  rain.  The  water  passes  from  the  edge 
of  the  arch  above  in  a  mass,  but  descending 
through  the  air  for  nearly  two  hundred  feet,  it 
becomes  divided  like  large  drops  of  rain — which 
present  a  strikingly  singular  appearance.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  scene 
are  greatly  heightened  by  the  numerous  brilliant 
rainbows  which  are  formed  by  the  refracting  in- 


fluence of  the  descending  stream  and  the  ascend- 
ing spray. 

When  the  stream  of  water  is  much  increased 
by  rain,  it  is  projected  full  twenty  yards  from 
the  base  of  the  precipice,  and  occasions  a  violent 
whirlpool  in  the  basin,  which  has  the  effect  of 
wearing  the  rocks  and  pieces  of  timber  in  it 
smooth  and  round. 

Below  the  arched  excavation,  the  precipice, 
which  consists  of  solid  rock,  is  just  like  a  per- 
pendicular wall  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
height.  Within  ten  feet  of  the  base  of  this  wall, 
are  to  be  seen  several  large  niches,  which  contain 
a  great  many  bones,  some  of  which  are  human, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  there  by 
some  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

While  contemplating  this  august  scenery,  my 
guide  related  to  me  two  incidents,  which  served 
to  excite  in  my  mind  feelings  of  a  very  solemn 
and  melancholy  character.  The  first  was  the 
murder  of  a  man  by  two  gamblers,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  from  McMinnville,  Middle  Tennessee, 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  possessed  of  a 
large  amount  of  money.  He  showed  me  the  spot 
where  they  committed  the  horrid  deed,  it  being 
near  to  the  basin,  where  they  had  decoyed  their 
unsuspecting  victim,  under  the  pretence  of  show- 
ing him  this  interesting  spectacle.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  he  was  most  barbarously  murdered, 
and  then  despoiled  of  all  he  had,  and  his  man- 
gled corpse  was  left  exposed  to  the  beasts  of  prey. 
He  was,  however,  soon  discovered  and  received 
a  decent  interment.  The  other  incident  was  the 
accidental  destruction  of  a  negro  man  who  hav- 
ing fled  from  his  master,  a  trader,  and  being  pur- 
sued at  night,  leaped  headlong,  unconsciously, 
over  this  dreadful  precipice  to  the  right  of  the  fall, 
full  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  mangled  his 
head  and  body  against  the  crags  beneath.  His 
passage  from  time  to  eternity  was  indeed  a  short 
one  !  His  tomb  is  amid  the  rocks  not  far  from 
where  he  fell,  and  contiguous  to  that  of  his  com- 
panion in  misfortune. 

Correspondent  of  Richmond  Enquirer. 


OUR  COUNTRY'S  FLAG. 

Thy  stars  and  stripes  abroad  unfurled, — 

Blest  guardian  of  our  father  land, 
Beamed  brightly  when  to  earth  were  hurled 

The  chains  that  bound  each  freeman's  hand 

Around  thy  fold  a  gathered  band. 

Stood  ready  for  an  open  foe ; 
They  stood  not  as  the  hirelings  stand. 

Waiting  a  sign,  to  strike  the  blow. 

Their  hearts  were  nerved  for  freedom's  fight, 

A /fo/y  and  a  glorious  cause ; 
Their  emblem  stood  in  azure  light. 

That  light,  the  type  of  equal  laws. 

So  mayst  thou  wave,Flag  of  the  free, 

As  pure— as  bright,  as  Planets  are  ; 
May  Heaven  protect  thy  spotless  fame, — 

Spotless  alike  in  peace  or  war.  W.  H.  T. 
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FRUITS  AND  SCENERY  OF  FLORIDA. 

The  general  appearance  of  Florida  is  uninter- 
esting. One  half  of  the  Territory  is  an  immense 
pine  barren,  where  little  is  to  be  seen  beside  the 
palmetto,  the  myrtle  and  the  pine.  Here  and 
there,  however,  may  be  found  "  hammocks"  of 
live  oak,  post  oak  and  hickory,  and  by  the  borders 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  delightful  groves  of 
oranges  and  figs.  Our  first  approach  to  Florida 
was  by  the  conveyance  of  a  yawl  boat,  hired  for 
the  occasion  Though  it  was  the  depth  of  winter, 
yet  the  atmosphere  was,  as  it  had  been  for  a  fort- 
night, singularly  balmy  and  soft.  Such  air  we 
may  believe  the  inhabitants  of  Elysium  enjoy. 
Our  little  sail  being  hoisted,  the  wind  wafted  us 
with  speed  across  the  bosom  of  the  river. 

The  St.  Johns  is  the  most  important  river  of 
this  Territory.  Its  source  is  among  a  chain  of 
lakes  in  the  Middle  Eastern  District.  These 
lakes  are  accessible  to  sloops.  They  are  often 
deep,  but  of  a  living  clearness  and  brilliancy.  In 
their  depths  dwell  unnumbered  fish  of  various 
kinds — the  trout,  the  flounder,  and  others.  Alli- 
gators dwell  in  these  waters,  and  are  sometimes 
found  of  the  enormous  length  of  fifteen  feet! 
Their  average  size,  however,  is  by  no  means  so 
great.  During  the  heat  of  noon  in  winter,  and  at 
all  times  in  summer,  they  may  be  seen  lying  upon 
the  sand-bars  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  (leisure-lov- 
ing monsters  !)  enjoying  the  repose  of  almost  per- 
petual silence  and  warmth  ;  indifferent  to  all  wars 
and  political  tumults:  savagely  desirous  of  young 
negroes  ;  laughing  at  bullets,  and  accounting  them 
as  stubble,  and  with  "dignified  disgust"  turning 
from  the  crack  of  a  rifle  as  though  it  were  but  the 
small  voice  of  a  popgun. 

They  are  the  enemies  of  bathers.  A  boy  from 
one  of  the  towns  lying  on  the  Southern  rivers, 
while  bathing,  was  attacked  by  one  of  these  "ugly 
insects,"  as  they  were  laughably  termed  by  an 
"ancient  mariner"  of  our  acquaintance.  The  ad- 
vances of  the  monster  were  unforeseen.  A  shout 
from  the  companions  of  the  endangered  youth 
failed  to  warn  him  from  the  spot — and — my  blood 
freezes  while  I  write — he  rushed  into  the  very 
jaws  of  the  waterdemon  before  him.  Oh,  God  ! 
what  an  awful  moment  to  the  young  spectators 
was  that !  They  saw  their  companion  struggling 
in  the  waves,  his  head  locked  in  the  very  jaws  of 
the  enemy.  The  combatants  sank.  With  admi- 
rable adroitness,  the  youth  seized  the  alligator  by 
the  eyeholes,  forcing  the  balls  instantly  from  the 
sockets.  With  a  fiend-like  howl,  the  monster  re- 
treated to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  while  the  un- 
lucky youth,  blinded  and  drenched  with  blood, 
staggered  to  the  shore.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch. 
It  occurred  near  Darien,  in  Georgia.  Other  en- 
counters of  this  kind  were  communicated  to  us. 
One  more  relation  shall  conclude  our  present  re- 
marks upon  this  subject. 

Alligator  versus  Steam.     This  was  a  forced  and 


unavoidable  combat,  and  a  brief  one.  The  captain 
of  a  steamboat,  wliile  at  his  post,  perceived  one 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  river  pushing  his  way 
directly  across  before  the  boat.  At  its  approach, 
the  animal  sank,  and  rose  immediately  before  the 
wheel !  He  rushed  at  the  shaft,  which  struck  him 
with  great  violence,  dragged  him  upward  in  its 
revolution,  and  flung  him  through  the  shivered 
boards  of  the  wheel  house,  a  mangled  and  quiver- 
ing victim  upon  the  deck.  This  anecdote  was 
told  us  by  the  Captain  himself,  and  struck  us  as 
being  very  horrible. 

We  might  say  some  things  further  relating  to 
the  alligator.  We  might  tell  how  he  swalloweth 
pine  knots  previous  to  the  lethargy  of  his  winter 
life,  and  considereth  them  not  inferior  to  pastry 
and  pancakes,  also  how  excellently  well  his  tail 
tasteth  to  the  epicure,  who  cooketh  said  tail  and 
considereth  it  equal  to  bass  ;  furthermore  how  the 
ladies  shudder  at  such  feats  and  such  opinion,  and 
consider  it  barbarism  to  devour  any  portion  of 
said  "varmint  " — with  other  remarks  of  like  char- 
acter. But  we  return  from  the  digression  to  the 
subject  of  our  paper. 

The  scenery  of  Florida  is  not  all  uninteresting. 
He  who  has  seen  from  some  quiet  nook  a  graceful 
bend  of  the  river  bordered  with  orange  bowers  and 
groves  of  the  holly  and  magnolia  and  oak,  and 
(truly  tropical  and  stately)  the  cabbage  palmetto 
and  cocoa-nut,  will  find  in  his  memory  recollec- 
tions wherewith  to  frame  a  dream  of  the  loveliness 
of  Mahomet's  paradise.  There  are  "  sinks,"  too, 
in  Florida — places  where  rivers  suddenly  sink  or 
vanish  in  the  sand,  or  where  they  rush  with  aban- 
doned plunge  into  the  dark  caverns,  mingling 
there  with  subterranean  torrents,  and  gliding 
away  through  thickest  gloom  with  many  murmur- 
ings  and  discordant  sounds.  At  some  future  time, 
the  poet,  looking  into  these  dark  and  misty  cav- 
erns, may  imagine,  while  he  feels  the  inspiration 
of  horror,  that  these  melancholy  and  subterraneous 
sounds  are  the  moans  of  the  water  genii,  lament- 
ing that  the  river  amid  whose  spray  they  spread 
their  wings,  has  left  the  cypress  shades  and  open 
sunshine  to  wander  on  through  the  chilliness  and 
mist    and  sunless  glooms  of  caverns. 

Some  of  these  Stygian  waters  rise  and  sink 
with  the  tide,  thereby  indicating  their  connexion 
with  the  sea.  Lakes,  once  wide  and  beautiful,  have 
sunk  in  a  single  night,  leaving  their  beds  covered 
with  the  fish.  During  the  present  winter  a  lake 
sunk  thus,  leaving  millions  of  fish  dancing  upon 
the  land.  Cartloads  of  these  were  carried  ofi 
and  cured  by  the  neighboring  "crackers,"  (squat- 
ters and  herdsmen.)  The  remainder,  putrifying, 
tainted  the  whole  atmosphere  for  miles  around, 
reminding  the  traveller  of  the  plague  of  Egypt. 

I  was  speaking  of  trees.  Unanimously  we  voi- 
ted  the  magnolia  to  be  the  most  beautiful.  The 
exquisite  fragrance  of  its  blossoms,  and  the  "  im- 
perial pride"  and  beauty  of  its  foliage,  have  made 
it  a  great  favorite.  The  live  oak  attains,  however, 
to  great  size.  We  passed  some  groves  certainly 
magnificent.  When  growing  in  the  low  grounds, 
they  are  hung  with  dismal  festoons  of  moss.  A 
contractor,  furnishing  timber  for  naval  purposes, 
informed  me  of  an  enormous  tree,  growing  on  the 
banks  of  a  river.     He  measured  it,  and  found  it 
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thirty  feet  to  the  first  bou>,h,  and  thirty-six  in  cir- 
cumference at  base.  He  compared  its  trunk  to 
the  shot  tower  at  New  York.  I  regarded  his  as- 
sertions as  exaggeration  and  extravagance  of  lan- 
guage, but  was  assured  by  the  planter  over  whose 
grounds  its  mighty  shadow  moved,  that  the  state- 
ment was  correct.  This  giant  of  the  forest  was 
beginning  to  fe^l  the  inroads  of  decay.  It  was 
not  cut,  as  it  was  found  hollow  in  the  middle. 
These  trees  are  almost  invariably  hung  with  the 
festoonery  of  the  grape.  The  vines  of  the  grape 
in  Florida  are  sometimes  of  great  size,  bearing 
abundantly.  From  the  fruit  good  wine  has  been 
made.  The  acoonfa  or  Indian  bread  is  a  vine 
which  clambers  up  the  forest  trees.  Its  thorns 
are  very  sharp  and  malignant.  From  the  root  the 
Indian  prepares  a  species  of  flour  in  taste  not  un- 
like the  flour  made  from  potatoes.  The  palmetto 
is  a  shrub  which  gives  character  to  the  scenery. 
Its  leaf  is  fan-shaped  and  beautifully  green. 

The  pine  of  Florida  is  the  long  leafed-kind.  It 
grows  sometime  to  a  great  height,  towering  above 
all  in  lordly  stateliness  and  strength.  When  the 
wind  rages,  the  roar  of  the  pine  forest  is  indescri- 
bably grand.  In  Alcehua  countj',  the  soil  is  gen- 
erally rich ;  there  the  pine  is  oft  enormous  in 
stature,  and  its  roots  strike  deep  into  the  fertile 
earth,  so  that  the  ploughman  may  drive  his  plough 
close  to  the  very  trunk. 

The  cabbage  palm  resembles  the  palmetto  in 
its  leaf,  but  it  is  a  tree,  and  grows  sometimes  to 
the  height  of  fifty  feet.  The  trunk  is  pointed 
with  a  thousand  shafts  of  bark,  shooting  out  like 
bayonets.     It  resembles  the  cocoanut. 

The  orange  is  of  three  kinds — the  sweet,  the 
bitter  sweet,  and  the  sour.  The  latter  are  not 
unlike  the  lemon  as  to  flavor.  The  first  mention- 
ed is  the  delicious  fruit  brought  to  the  north  from 
the  West  Indies.  The  bitter  sweet  is  most  abun- 
dant, and  is  certainly  pleasant.  Figs,  white  and 
purple,  are  found  in  the  hammocks  of  middle 
Florida,  and  are  as  agreeable  as  the  cultivated 
fruit.  Peaches  are  also  found  wild,  strange  as  it 
may  seem.  Perhaps  the  botanist  may  say  that 
they  must  have  been  introduced  by  the  natives — 
by  the  men  who  wandered  through  the  wilds  of 
the  territory,  before  the  savage  had  passed  the 
frozen  ocean  in  his  descent  to  the  temperate  and 
tropical  climes  of  America.  The  cocoanut  has 
been  introduced  from  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  plan- 
tain and  banana,  the  myrtle  or  orange,  the  lemon 
and  pineapple.  Of  the  latter  there  are  very  few 
to  be  found  though  the  soil  and  climate  are  highly 
favorable. 

[That  the  peninsula  of  Florida  presents  a  vast 
field  for  individual  as  well  as  national  enterprise, 
in  promoting  the  interest  of  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture, by  the  transplantation  there  of  exotics 
from  the  tropics,  cannot  be  doubted.  During  the 
second  session  of  the  twenty-fifth  congress.  Doc- 
tor Henry  Perrine,  late  American  consul  at  Cam- 
peachy,  Yucatan,  addressed  several  letters  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  a  memorial  to  con- 
gress, recommending  and  praying  for  the  intro- 
duction of  tropical  plants  into  Florida.  His  letters 

abound  with  much  useful  scientific  information, 
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and  were  justly  entitled  to  the  high  consideration 
of  the  committee  of  Agriculture,  to  whom  his 
memorial  was  referred ;  and  a  report  favorable  to 
his  prayer,  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Linn,  the  chair- 
man. The  doctor  founded  his  hope  of  success  in 
such  an  undertaking,  upon  four  leading  facts: 
First ;  many  valuable  vegetables  of  the  tropics  do 
actually  propagate  themselves  in  the  worst  soils 
and  situations,  in  the  sun  and  in  the  shade  of  ev- 
ery tropical  region,  where  a  single  plant  arrives 
by  accident  or  design.  Second  ;  for  other  profit- 
able plants  of  the  tropics  which  require  human 
skill  or  care,  moisture  is  the  equivalent  to  manure, 
for  tropical  cultivation  evidently  consists  in  ap- 
propriate irrigation.  Third;  a  tropical  climate 
extends  into  southern  Florida,  so  peculiarly  fa- 
vorable to  human  health  and  vegetable  growth, 
that  the  fertility  and  benignity  of  its  atmosphere 
will  counterbalance  the  malignity  and  sterility  of 
its  soil.  Fourth ;  the  inundated  marshes  and 
miry  swamps  of  the  interior  of  southern  Florida 
are  more  elevated  than  the  arid  sands  and  until- 
lable  rocks  of  the  coast  ;  and  hence  the  same  ca- 
nals which  may  drain  the  former  will  irrigate  the 
latter,  and  afford  the  appropriate  proportions  of 
moisture  for  both. 

Dr.  Perrine  confidently  states,  and  proves  by 
sound  arguments  drawn  from  facts,  that  the  soils 
of  our  southern  states,  where  tobacco,  rice  and 
cotton  are  cultivated,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  several  kinds  of  tropical  fibrous- 
leaved  plants,  which  are  extremely  useful,  and 
important  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  He 
considers  those  plants  under  the  head  of  agave 
and  yucca,  as  the  most  useful  of  any,  and  espe- 
cially the  agave  Sisalana,  or  Sisal  hemp,  known 
among  the  Mexicans  as  the  yashqui  variety  of  the 
henequin. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  extensively  in  Yucatan, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Mexico,  and  is  considered 
a  very  important  article  of  commerce.  Very 
strong,  light  and  elastic  foliaceous  fibres  of  the 
yashqui  are  extracted  from  the  fresh  leaves  by 
simple  scraping  only,  and  are  immediately  con- 
verted into  bagging,  &c.,  without  spinning,  twist- 
ing, or  any  other  preparation.  These  fibres  are 
also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  articles  of 
extensive  consumption,  and  furnish  cheaper  equiv- 
alents for  baling,  and  envelopes  in  general,  than 
any  other  material  woven  or  plaited.  They  are 
also  used  there  instead  of  hair  for  sieves;  instead 
of  withes  for  baskets  ;  instead  of  leather  and  wood 
for  valises  and  trunks,  and  are  even  made  into 
vessels  in  the  shape  of  bottles,  bowls,  cups  and 
saucers.  By  American  taste,  they  might  be  made 
a  cheap  material  for  many  ornamental  objects. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  the  henequin  confined  to  such 
articles  alone,  but  it  makes  the  cheapest  and  most 
durable  kind  of  paper.  Several  mills  are  in  ope- 
tion  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  by  a  decree  of 
the   Mexican  Congress,  this  kind  of  paper  is  or- 
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dered  to  be  used  for  the  record  of  laws,  and  all 
official  transactions  of  members  of  government. 
Doctor  Perrine  estimates,  that  ten  thousand  indi- 
vidual" of  superior  varieties  of  tlic  cultivated  spe- 
cies jf  sacqui  and  of  yashnui,  and  one  hundred 
each  of  the  peculiar  varieties  of  the  wild  species 
of  chelera,  cahum,  chulul-qui,  &c.,  would  form  a 
more  valuable  cargo  than  was  ever  before  trans- 
ported to  the  United  States,  should  it  be  devoted 
to  no  other  use  than  the  manufacture  of  paper  ; 
and  in  his  memorial  to  Congress  in  1832,  says, 
that  "  the  domestication  of  the  species  of  a  single 
genus  of  tropical  plants  will  cause  a  great  revulu- 
tion  in  the  agriculture  of  the  southern  states, 
which  will  not  only  effectually  relieve  their  pres- 
ent embarrassments,  but  will  also  give  a  produc- 
tive value  to  their  ruined  fields  and  most  steril 
districts;  and  that  the  extensive  cultivation  of  a 
single  species,  the  agave  sisalana  alone,  will  fur- 


nish a  profitable  staple  to  the  planters  of  the 
south,  and  a  cheap  material  to  the  manufacturers 
of  the  north,  which  will  supply  many  wants  of 
our  merchants'  vessels,  our  navy,  and  our  citizens 
in  general ;  augment  our  coasting  trade,  and  our 
foreign  commerce,  and  thus  contribute  greatly  to 
the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  our  Union." 

The  subject  is  certainly  one  of  much  interest, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  wiien  the  moms  mulli- 
caulis  fever  has  somewhat  abated,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  both  government  and  individuals  may  be 
turned  to  the  formation  of  an  acclimating  nursery 
for  these  valuable  exotics,  and  introduce  their 
cultivation  upon  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  the 
adjacent  states. 

The  subjoined  cut  exhibits  the  appearance  of 
the  full-grown  plant,  without  flowers. 


Agave  Sisalana,  or  Sisal  Hemp. 


PRINTING   AND  THE  ARTS. 

One  cannot  but  reflect  on  that  grand  revolution 
which  took  place  when  language,  till  then  limited 
to  its  proper  organ,  had  its  representation  in  the 
work  of  the  hand.  Now  that  £^man  of  mean 
estate  can  have  a  library  of  more  intrinsic  value 
than  that  of  Cicero,  when  the  sentiments  of  past 
ages  are  as  familiar  as  those  of  the  present,  and 
the  knowledge  of  different  empires  is  transmitted 
and  common  to  all,  we  cannot  expect  to  have  our 


sages  followed,  as  of  old,  by  their  five  thousand 
scholars.  Nations  will  not  now  record  their  acts 
by  building  pyramids,  nor  consecrate  temples  and 
raise  statues,  once  the  only  means  of  perpetuating 
o-reat  deeds  or  extraordinary  virtues.  It  is  in  vain 
that  our  artists  complain  that  patronage  is  with- 
held ;  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  hand  has  at  length 
subdued  the  arts  of  design — printing  has  made  all 
other  records  barbarous,  and  great  men  build  for 
themselves  a  "  livelong  monument." 

Bell  on  the  Hand. 
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THE  OHIO. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October.  The  autumnal 
teints  already  decorated  the  shores  of  that  queen 
of  rivers,  the  Ohio.  Every  tree  was  hung  wiih 
long  and  flowing  festoons  of  different  species  of 
vines,  many  loaded  with  clustered  fruits  of  varied 
brilliancy,  their  rich  bronzed  carmine,  mingling 
beautifully  with  the  yellow  foliage,  which  now 
predominated  over  the  yet  green  leaves,  reflect- 
ing more  lively  teints  from  the  clear  stream  than 
ever  landscape  painter  portrayed  or  poet  ima- 
gined. 

The  days  were  yet  warm.  The  sun  had  as- 
sumed the  rich  and  glowing  hue  which  at  that 
season  produces  the  singular  phenomenon  called 
there  the  "Indian  summer."  The  moon  had 
rather  passed  the  meridian  of  her  grandeur.  We 
glided  down  the  river,  meeting  no  other  ripple 
of  the  water  than  that  formed  by  the  propulsion 
of  our  tipat.  Leisurely  we  moved  along,  gazing 
all  day  on  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  wild 
scenery  around  us. 

Now  and  then  a  large  cat-fish  rose  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  pursuit  of  a  shoal  of  fry, 
which,   starting   simultaneously   from    the  liquid 


AMERICANSCENERY.  the  great  owl,  or  the  muffled  noise  of  its  wings 

as  it  sailed  smoothly  over  the  stream,  were  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  us;  so  was  the  sound  of  the 
boatman's  horn,  as  it  came  winding  more  and 
more  softly  from  afar.  When  daylighi  returned, 
many  songsters  burst  forth,  with  echoinor  notes, 
more  and  more  mellow  to  the  listening  ear.  Here 
and  there  the  lonely  cabin  of  a  squatter  struck 
the  eye,  giving  note  of  commencing  civilization. 
The  crossing  of  the  stream  by  a  deer,  forelold 
how  soon  the  hills  would  be  covered  with  snow. 
Many  sluggish  flat-boats  we  overtook  and  pass- 
ed^some  laden  with  produce  from  the  different 
head  waters  of  the  small  rivers  that  pour  their 
tributary  streams  into  the  Ohio  ;  others,  of  less 
dimensions,  crowded  with  emigranis  from  distant 
parts,  in  search  of  a  new  home.  Purer  pleasures 
I  have  never  felt  ;  nor  have  you,  reader,  I  ween, 
unless  indeed  you  have  felt  the  like,  and  in  such 
company. 

The  margins  of  the  shores  and  of  the  river 
were  at  this  season  amply  supplied  with  game. 
A  wild  turkey,  a  grouse,  or  a  blue  winged  teal, 
could  be  procured  in  a  few  moments;  and  we 
fared  well,  for  whenever  we  pleased  we  landed, 
struck  up  a  fire,  and  provided  as  we  were  with  the 
necessary  utensils,  procured  a  good  repast. 

When  I  think  of  these  times,  and  call  back  to 
element,  like  so  many  silvery  arrows,  produced  a'  my  mind  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  those  almost 
shower  of  light,  while  the  pursuer  with  open  i  uninhabited  shores  ;  when  I  picture  to  myselT  the 
jaws  seized  the  stragglers,  and  with  a  shake  of!  dense  and  lofty  summits  of  the  forest,  that  every 
his  tail,  disappeared  from  our  view.  Other  fish-j  where  spread  along  the  hills,  and  overhung  the 
es  we  heard  uttering  beneath  our  bark  a  rumbling  ]  margins  of  the  stream,  unmolested  by  the  axe  of 
noise,  the  strange  sounds  of  which  we  discov-the  settler;  when  1  know  how  dearly  purchased 
ered  to  proceed  from  the  white  perch,  for,  on  cast- 1  the  safe  navigation  of  that  river  has  been  by  the 
ing  our  net    from   the    bow,    we   caught   several   blood  of  many  worthy    Virginians;    when   I   see 


of  that  species,  when  the  noise  ceased  for  a  time. 

Nature,  in  her  varied  arrangements,  seems  to 
have  felt  a  partiality  towards  this  portion  of  our 
country.  As  the  traveller  ascends  or  descends 
the  Ohio,  he  cannot  help  remarking  that  alter- 
nately, nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  river,  the 
margin  on  one  side  is  bounded  by  lofty  hills  and 
a  rolling  surface,  while  on  the  other,  extensive 
plains  of  the  richest  alluvial  land  are  seen  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  command  the  view.  Islands  of 
varied  size  and  form  rise  here  and  there  from  the 
bosom  of  the  water,  and  the  winding  course  of 
the  stream  frequently  brings  you  to  places  where 
the  idea  of  being  on  a  river  of  great  length 
changes  to  that  of  floating  on  a  lake  of  moderate 
extent.  Some  of  these  islands  are  of  considera- 
ble size  and  value — while  others,  small  and  in- 
significant, seem  as  if  intended  for  contrast;  and 
as  serving  to  enhance  the  general  interest  of  the 
scenery.  These  little  islands  are  frequently  over- 
flowed during  great  freshets  or  floods,  and  re- 
ceive at  their  heads  prodigious  heaps  of  drifted 
timber.  We  foresaw  with  great  concern  the 
alterations  that  cultivation  would  soon  produce 
along  those  delightful  banks. 

As  night  came,  sinking  in  darkness  the  broader 


that  no  longer  any  aborigines  are  to  be  found 
there  ;  and  that  the  vast  herd  of  elks,  deer  and 
buflliloes,  which  once  pastured  on  these  hills  and 
in  these  valleys,  making  for  themselves  great  roads 
to  the  several  salt  springs,  liave  ceaseil  to  exist  ; 
when  I  reflect  that  all  this  grand  portion  of  our 
Union,  instead  of  being  in  a  state  of  nature,  is 
now  more  or  less  covered  with  villages,  farms 
and  towns,  where  the  din  of  hammers  and  ma- 
chinery is  constantly  heard  ;  that  the  woods  are 
fast  disappearing  under  the  axe  by  day,  and  the 
fire  by  night ;  that  hundreds  of  steamboats  are 
gliding  to  and  fro,  over  the  whole  length  of  the 
majestic  river,  and  forcing  commerce  to  take  root 
and  to  prosper  at  every  spot  ;  when  1  see  the 
surplus  population  of  Europe  coming  to  assist  in 
the  destruction  of  the  forest,  and  transplanting 
civilization  into  its  darkest  recesses— when  I  re- 
member that  these  extraordinary  changes  have 
all  taken  place  within  the  short  period  of  twenty 
years,  I  pause,  and  wonder;  although  I  know  all 
to  be  fact,  I  can  scarcely  believe  its  reality. 

Whether  these  changes  are  for  the  best  or  for 
the  worse,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say  ;  but  in  what- 
ever way  my  conclusions  may  incline,  I  fee!  with 
great  regret  that  there  are  on  record  no  satisfuc- 


portions  of  the  river,  our  minds   became  affected    tory  accounts  of  the  state   of  that  portion  of  liir- 
by  strong  emotions,  aud  wandered  far  beyond  the  ^  coimtry,   from    the  time   when    our    people   fiisl 
preseut  muineiits.      The  tinkling  of   bells  told    us  |  settled  in  it.      This  has  not  been  Lecau^e  no  one  in 
that  the  cattle  which  bore  them  were  gently  roving 
from   valley  to  valley,  in   search  of  food,  or   re- 
turning to  their  distant  homes.     The  hooting  of  proved  themselves  fully  competent  for  the  task, 


America   is  able   to   accomplish   such   an   under- 
taking.     Our    Irvings    and    our    Coopers    have 
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It  has  more  probably  been  because  the  changes 
have  succeeded  each  other  with  such  rapidity,  as 
almost  to  rival  the  movements  of  their  pen. 
However,  it  is  not  too  lale  yet  ;  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  either  or  both  of  them  will  ere  long 
furnish  the  generations  to  come  with  those  de- 
lightful descriptions  which  they  are  so  well  quali- 
fied to  give,  of  the  original  state  of  a  country 
that  has  been  so  rapidly  forced  to  change  her 
form  and  attire,  under  the  influence  of  increasing 
population.  Yes  ;  I  hope  to  read,  ere  I  close  my 
earthly  career,  accounts  from  those  delightful 
waters  of  the  progress  of  civilization  in  our 
western  country.  They  will  speak  of  the  Clarks, 
the  Croghans,  the  Boones,  and  other  men  of  great 
enterprise.  They  will  analyze,  as  it  were,  each 
component  part,  and  the  country  as  it  once 
existed,  and  will  render  the  picture  as  it  ought 
to  be,  immortal.  Audobon. 


STATISTICS. 
From  among  a  great  many  valuable  statistics 
contained  in  a  neatly  printed  and  well  arranged 
pamphlet,  compiled  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hadley,  we 
have  culled  the  following  : — 

United  States  Army. 

According  to  official  reports,  the  United  States 
army  in  January,  1840,  amounted  to  twelve  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  fifty  seven  men.  Its  general 
organization  is: — a  General  stafT,  Medical  depart- 
ment. Pay  department.  Purchasing  department, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Corps  of  Topographical 
Engineers,  Ordnance  department,  two  regiments 
of  Dragoons,  four  regiments  of  Artillery,  eight 
regiments  of  Infantry. 

The  principal  officers  are  : — one  Major-Gen- 
eral,  two  Brigadier-Generals,  one  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, seventeen  Colonels,  eighteen  Lieutenant- 
Colonels,  twenty-six  Majors,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  Captains,  two  hundred  and  eight 
first  Lieutenants.  Total  number  of  non-com- 
missioned officers,  musicians  and  privates,  is 
eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four. 

The  total  number  of  militia  in  the  United 
States,  is  about  one  million,  four  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  militia  comprises  all  able-bodied 
white  males  from  eighteen  to  forty-five  years 
old ;  and  when  called  into  actual  service,  they 
receive  the  same  pay  as  the  regular  army. 

United  States  Navv. 

The  Navy  of  the  United  States  contains  the 
following  officers : — fifty-five  Captains  of  the 
higher  grade,  fifty-five  Commanders,  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  Lieutenants,  sixty-one  Surgeons,  I 


seventeen  passed  Assistant  Surgeons,  fifty-three 
Assistant  surgeons,  fifty-one  Pursers,  thirteen 
chaplains,  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  passed 
Midshipmen,  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  Mid- 
shipmen, twenty-nine  Masters,  seventeen  Profes- 
sors of  Mathematics  and  teachers  of  naval 
schools,  thirty-two  boatswains,  thirty-seven  gun- 
ners, twenty-four  carpenters,  and  twenty-five  sail- 
makers. 

The  Marine  corps  consists  of  one  Colonel-com- 
mandant, one  Lieutenant-colonel,  four  Majors, 
thirteen  Captains,  twenty  first  Lieutenants,  twenty 
second  Lieutenants. 

There  are  in  the  navy,  finished  and  in  progress, 
eleven  ships  of  the  line,  three  of  which  carry 
seventy-four  guns  each;  seven,  eighty  guns,  and 
one  (Pennsylvania)  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns. 
There  are  fourteen  first  class  frigates,  forty-four 
guns  each ;  two  second  class  frigates,  each 
twenty-six  guns ;  one  Kazee,  fifty-four  guns ; 
twenty-one  sloops  of  war,  twelve  carrying  twenty 
guns  each,  two  eighteen  guns,  and  six  sixteen 
guns  ;  four  brigs,  ten  guns  each  ;  eight  schooners, 
four  carrying  ten  guns,  one  four  guns,  the  re- 
mainder, number  unknown  ;  seven  steam  ships. 

Commissioned  officers  of  the  navy  are  divided 
into  the  following  ranks  and  denominations:^ 
Commodores  commanding  squadrons  ;  Captains 
commanding  frigates  and  vessels  of  twenty  guns  ; 
Jlasters-commandant,  commanding  sloops.  Lieu- 
tenant-commanders rank  with  Brigadier-generals  ; 
Masters-commandant  rank  with  Majors ;  and 
Lieutenants  in  the  navy,  rank  with  Captains  in  the 
army. 

Railroads  and  Canals. 

There  are  in  the  United  States,  sixty-five  rail- 
roads, traversing    a  distance   of  four  thousand     ; 
five  hundred  and  twenty-three  miles.     There  are      ' 
forty-two   canals   traversing   a  distance  of  three     ' 
thousand    four    hundred  and    sixty-eight    miles. 
This  includes  the  number  of  railroads  and  canals 
finished  and  in  progress. 

• 

Indian  Warriors.  ^ 

The  estimated  number  of  Indian  warriors  be-  i 
longing  to  tribes  removed  by  government  west 
of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  is  sixteen  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ten.  The  number  of  warriors 
belonging  to  indigenous  tribes  located  immediate- 
ly west  of  the  said  states,  is  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  forty-four.  The  number  of  warriors 
of  inditrenous  tribes  within  striking  distance  of 
the  western  frontier,  is  forty-three  thousand 
three    hundred    and  eighty-five.     Total   number 
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of  warriors,  sixty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine. 

Post  Office. 

The  following  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  at  two  different  peri- 
ods, exhibits  a  fair  picture  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  nation  and  the  extension  of  business.  The  in 
crease  of  business,  etc.,  of  other  departments  of 
government,  as  well  as  in  individual  enterprise, 
has  been  in  about  the  same  ratio.  In  1790,  there 
were  in  the  United  States  : — 

Post  offices,  75 

Total  amount  of  receipts  for  postage,  $37,935 
Total  e.\penditures,  $32, UO 

Extent  of  Post  roads  in  miles,  1,875 

Miles  of  annual  mail  transportation,  9,375 

In  1839,  or  half  a  c'entury  later,  there  were  : — 
Post  Offices  12,780 

Total  amount  of  receipts  for 

postage,  $4,4.76,638 

Total  expenditures,  $4,624,117 

Extent  of  Post  roads  in  miles,  133,999 

Miles  of  annual  mail  transportation,  34,496,878 
The  extent  of  mail  transportation,  stated  above, 
is  exclusive  of  the  distance  it  is  carried  by  steam- 
boats and  other  vessels.  The  business  is  con- 
ducted in  the  Post  Master  General's  office,  by 
himself,  his  three  assistants,  and  fifty-six  clerks 
and  messengers,  whose  aggregate  salaries  amount 
to  $79,000  ;  and  in  the  Auditor's  office,  by  him- 
self and  fifty-two  clerks  and  messengers,  whose 
aggregate  salaries  amount  to  $64,980.  The 
communications  received  in  the  different  offices, 
excluding  the  Auditor's  office,  amount  to  a  daily 
average  of  about  900  for  the  working  days,  equal 
to  281,700  a  year;  the  communications  sent,  to 
about  500  daily,  equal  to  156,500  a  year,  and  the 
cases  actually  decided  by  the  Post  Master  Gen- 
eral, to  fifty  daily,  equal  to  15,650  a  year. 

Revolutionaey  Pensioners. 

There  were  living  in  1839,  thirty-two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  soldiers  of  the  rev- 
olutionary army,  who  received  pensions  from 
government. 


PICTURE  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA. 
The  following  is  from  a  Demerara  paper  : — 
"Whether  the  colony  be  surveyed  by  the  eye  of 
philosophy  or  of  industrious  speculation  in  busi- 
ness, it  presents  the  most  encouraging  prospect 
to  the  adventurer  ;  and  there  is  not  a  province 
under  the  sun  where  a  small  capitalist  could  sow 


the  seeds  of  a  fortune  with  better  hopes  of  an  early 
and  plentiful  harvest  than  in  this  despised  colony 
of  British  Guiana;  nor  is  there  a  soil  that  ever 
was  blessed  by  the  sun  and  the  rains  of  heaven, 
in  which  a  poor  man,  without  any  thing  but  his 
health  and  strength  of  body  and  mind,  could  com- 
mence, on  which  he  would  more  certainly  become 
comfortable  and  independent  than  on  this.  It  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  giving  employment  to  all 
ages  of  both  sexes.  The  poor  of  Ireland,  En- 
gland and  Scotland,  who  have  large  families,  in 
thousands  of  instances  cannot  avail  themselves 
of  the  assistance  of  their  children  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  labor,  because,  in  country  districts 
particularly,  where  agriculture  is  the  chief  em- 
ployment, strong  hands  are  required,  and  of  these 
there  is  generally  a  superabundance,  so  that  the 
young  and  the  weak  are  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  contributing  toward  their  own  support ; 
but  if  a  thousand  poor  laboring  men,  each  with 
ten  of  a  family,  should  arrive  in  this  colony,  they 
could  get  work  for  every  one  of  them  that  was 
able  to  pluck  a  coffee  berry  or  pull  a  weed  out 
of  the  provision  grounds.  The  animal,  vegeta- 
ble and  mineral  kingdoms,  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  abundance,  and  in  the  obsequiousness  of 
their  presentation.  In  the  former  two,  particu- 
larly, human  agency  is  required  rather  to  check 
and  subdue  the  redundancy  of  the  productions, 
than  to  increase  their  prolific  qualities  ;  and  in 
the  latter,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  testimony  of 
naturalists  and  scientific  travellers  who  have  in- 
vestigated the  subject,  there  are  numerous  rich 
and  extensive  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  con- 
cealed only  by  a  superstratum,  which  could  be 
without  much  difficult}'  removed.  Let  us  go 
forth  into  the  woods,  and  at  every  step  we  are 
introduced  to  new  scenes  of  beauty  ;  flowers  of 
varied  hue  and  dimensions  salute  us  with  their 
delightful  and  health-giving  fragrance  ;  around 
us  stand  the  mighty  and  majestic  trunks  of  the 
finest  and  most  durable  timber  in  the  world,  and 
over  our  heads  wave  in  refreshing  shade  their 
undecaying  foliage  ;  and  ever  and  anon,  as  they 
move  to  and  fro  in  graceful  oscillations,  they  dis- 
cover to  the  beholder  the  dazzling  plumage  of  the 
individuals  of  the  feathered  tribe,  for  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  which  this  colony  is  so  dis- 
tinguished. Every  aged  tree  is  clasped  about 
with  its  parasites  and  climbing  plants,  as  an  af- 
fectionate family  cling  to  the  counsel  and  sup- 
port of  their  aged  and  venerable  parents.  The 
whole  forest  is  embalmed  with  spice,  and  the 
fields  are  carpeted  with  eternal  green." 


A  RELIC  OF  ANCIENT  DAYS. 

The  following  curious  relic  of  bygone  days  is 
copied  from  the  minutes  or  records  of  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Albany : — 

"  The  Commissioners  of  Albany  to  the  Gover- 
nor at  New  York. 

"  1  January  1680-1 
"Hon'd  Sir 

"  According  to  former  practices  in  this  season 
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of  the  year,  we  have  sent  this  post  to  acquaint  you 
how  all  affiiirs  are  here,  with  us,  Which  is  Thanks 
be  to  God,  all  in  peace  &quietnesse.  The  Lord 
continue  to  you  the  same  thro  your  whole  gov- 
ernment. We  doubt  not  but  you  have  seen  the 
Dreadful!  Comelt  Starr  it  appeared  in  the  South 
west  on  ye  9lh  of  December  last  about  two  o  clock 
in  ye  afternoon  fair  Sunn  Shynne  weather  a  little 
above  the  Sun  which  takes  its  course  more  noth- 
erly — and  was  seen  ye  Sunday  night  after,  about 
twy  light,  with  a  very  fyery  tail  or  Streamer  in  ye 
west  to  ye  great  astonishment  of  all  spectators 
and  is  now  seen  every  night  in  clear  weather — 
"Undoubtedly  God  threatens  us  with  Dreadful 
punishments  if  we  do  not  repent — We  wou'd  have 
caused  j'e  domine  to  proclaim  a  day  of  fasting 
and  humiliation  to-morrow  to  be  kept — the  12th 
day  of  January  in  ye  town  of  Albany  and  Depen- 
dencies, if  we  thought  our  power  and  authority 
did  extend  so  far,  and  would  have  been  well  re- 
ceived by  yourself,  for  all  persons  ought  to  hum- 
ble themselves  in  such  a  time  and  pray  to  God  to 
withdraw  his  righteous  Judgments  from  us  as  he 
did  to  Ninevah — Therefore  if  you  would  be 
pleased  to  grant  your  approbation  we  would  wil- 
lingly cause  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation  to  be 
kept,  if  it  were  monthly — whose  answer  we  shall 
expect  by  the  Bearer.  Wee  cannot  forbear  to  ac- 
quaint you  of  a  very  great  Scearcity  of  Corn 
throughout  our  jurisdiction  which  is  ten  times 
more  than  was  expected  now  when  ye  people 
Come  to  thrash.  So  it  is  supposed  there  will 
scearce  be  Corn  to  supply  ye  inhabitants  here 
with  bread — 

"This  is  all  at  present  wishing  you  and  your 
Council  a  happy  New  Year  shall  break  off  and  re- 
main. 

"Your  humble  and  obed't  Servants  Ye  Com- 
miss'rs  of  Albany. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton  Commander 

Marte  Gerritsoh 

D  Wessels 

Corns  Van  Dyck 

J  Provost 

J  Bleecker 

H  Van  Ness 
"  Extraordinary  Vegarderinge  gehonden  is  Jan- 
uary A  D  1680-1. 

"  The  Indian  Wattowit  must  have  a  blanket 
and  shirt  at  New  York." 


CALIFORNIA. 

Considerable  attention  is  at  this  time  turned 
toward  California,  a  region  of  country  contiguous 
to  the  southwestern  boundary  of  the  Oregon 
territory,  large  portions  of  which  are  said  to  be 
of  the  most  fertile  character.  In  a  late  number 
of  a  western  paper,  we  find  the  following  remarks 
relative  to  the  occupation  of  this  region. 

"  We  notice  the  Arkansas  papers  begin  to  talk 
about  annexing  the  province  of  California  to  the 
Western  Territory.      The  next    news  we   shall 


hear,  it  may  be,  will  be  that  a  company  has  form 

ed  to  go  out  and  establish  a  colony  on  the  Gult 
of  California.  The  best  harbors  on  the  Pacific 
are  found  in  the  Peninsula  of  California,  while 
the  amenity  of  the  climate  and  the  richness  of 
the  soil  is  not  surpassed  by  the  garden  spots  of 
the  earth.  In  natural  advantages,  even  Texas, 
with  all  its  boasted  agricultural  facilities,  would 
not  compare  with  the  regions  round  about  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  the  paradise  of  North  America. 
The  possession  of  the  country  is  nominally  in 
Mexico.  The  territory,  however,  is  unoccupied, 
and  in  a  wild  state,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
small  settlements  separated  by  remote  distance. 
There, then,  is  the  finest  country  on  the  globe, 
open  to  the  first  occupants.  We  should  not  be 
surprised  soon  to  hear  of  our  adventurous  pioneers 
in  the  west  moving  to  that  remote  quarter.  It  is 
not  much  farther  off  than  Texas  used  to  be,  when 
the  first  settlement  of  the  young  Republic  was 
made. 

"A  yankee  colony,  then,  would  be  a  great  ac- 
quisition to  Mexico,  if  the  government  were  dis- 
posed to  receive  them  kindly.  At  any  rate  the 
point  is  so  distant  from  the  settled  provinces  of 
Mexico,  that  the  intruders  might  remain  safe  from 
molestation.  Mexico  is  too  busy  in  keeping  her 
own  unruly  population  in  subjection  to  find  time 
to  be  troubling  herself  about  a  small  American 
settlement  in  a  remote  corner  of  her  dominions. 
The  fact  is  becoming  obvious  that  Jlexico  cannot 
long  retain  a  hold  of  her  unwieldy  domain. 
Great  Britain  or  France  will  ere  long  be  stretch- 
ing their  hands  towards  California,  if  we  do  not. 
The  plan  of  a  colony  on  the  Gulf,  we  think  is  not 
a  bad  one.  Like  the  colony  planted  in  Texas, 
twenty  years  ago,  it  would  prove  to  be  a  prolific 
germ,  that  would  grow  rapidly,  and  soon  expand 
into  a  flourishing  and  powerful  republic.  The 
time  has  perhaps  not  quite  arrived  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  scheme,  but  the  day  cannot  be 
far  off  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlements  will  be 
seen  planted  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The 
Mexicans  will  never  muster  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry enough  to  settle  and  subdue  the  country. 
To  a  harder  and  more  civilized  race  will  belong 
the  glory  of  founding  an  empire  of  Federal  Re- 
publican states  along  the  Pacific  coast,  extending 
from  the  extremity  of  California  to  the  boundary 
of  the  Oregon  Territory." 


It  has  been  ascertained  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  procure  and  report  statistical  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the 
United  States,  that  there  are  about  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  souls  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture and  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  United 
States:  one  million  of  whom  are  in  the  States  of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri. 
Allowing  the  population  of  all  the  States  to  be 
fifteen  millions,  then  it  appears  that  one  tenth  of 
our  people  are  in  some  way  engaged  in  the 
tobacco  business,  either  as  cultivators  or  manu- 
facturers. 
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AMERICAN  SCENERY, 

IN  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  OF  CANANDAIGUA  LAKE, 
NAPLES,  &C. 

After  leaving  Rushville,  about  eight  miles  from 
Naples,  the  road  winds  through  a  romantic  valley, 
hedged  on  the  east  and  west  sides  by  steep  and 
beautifully  wooded  hills,  interspersed  with  clear- 
ings and  productive  farms,  extending  to  the 
bases  of  the  shielding  hills.  About  six  miles  from 
Naples,  the  sun,  with  the  soft  lustre  of  the  sea- 
son, hung  above  the  forest-tops,  emitting  rays 
like  li^ht  streaming  through  the  painted  glass  of 
an  olcf  castle.  The  outlines  of  the  hills  from 
east  to  west,  to  the  traveller  below,  presented  a 
truly  picturesque  appearance.  Their  declivities 
were  intersected  by  deep  gorges,  through  which 
small  streams  descended  with  hollow  murmurings 
to  the  shaded  valley.  The  lake,  which  is  a  per- 
fect gem,  was  hidden  from  sight  by  their  lofty 
sides,  darkened  by  evergreens  and  the  pendent 
boughs  of  the  weeping  elm.  Far  in  the  distance 
towered  the  upland  ridges,  fringed  with  sylvan 
giants,  that  seemed  to  me  like  palisades  fixed 
by  Nature  to  guard  her  secrets  from  the  assaults 
of  Day. 

We  left  our  horses  with  a  friend,  and  wandered 
up  a  glen  that  extended  in  an  eastwardly  direction 
from  his  house.  Its  course  was  sinuous,  and  the 
walk  was  difficult,  owing  to  the  tangled  under- 
growth and  the  massive  blocks  of  slate  piled  up 
in  the  rudest  magnificence.  We  at  last  reached 
a  place  where  farther  advance  was  prevented  by 
precipitous  walls  of  rock  rising  to  the  heio-ht  of 
several  hundred  feet,  whose  sides  were  made 
beautiful  by  a  few  dwarf  pines  rooted  in  the  hol- 
low crevices,  and  which  hung  their  scrago-y  arms 
over  the  abyss,  forming  an  impenetrable  barrier 
to  the  visitations  of  the  dying  sun.  A  waterfall, 
with  its  gurgling  melody,  trickled  down  the 
mountain,  awakening  in  the  mind  a  deep  feeling 
of  tranquillity.  The  timid  woodcock  now  and 
then  whirred  by  us,  and  our  voices  startled  the 
partridge  from  his  sequestered  cover.  It  was  a 
place  of  concealment  where  an  anchorite  might 
pitch  his  tent,  a  robber  elude  pursuit,  or  a  hunt- 
ed patriot  bid  defiance  to  the  bloodhound  of 
tyranny.  The  trees,  far  above  on  the  rim  of  the 
encircling  and  overbrowing  bluffs,  were  reduced 
by  distance  to  the  slight  proportions  of  the 
shrubbery  around  us.  It  was  a  strange  spectacle. 
The  leaves  of  the  trees  were  paler  than  those 
growing  in  the  sunlight,  and  their  trunks  were 
clothed  in  a  thick  drapery  of  moss.  A  trailino- 
birch  hung  its  silver  tassels  above  us,  shootino- 
abruptly  from  the  side  of  the  precipice,  near 
which  a  fragment  of  rock,  dislodged  by  its  own 
weight  from  the  bed  of  ages,  rolled  down,  with 
a  noise  like  thunder,  almost  at  our  feet,  fearfully 
warning  us  that  danger  lurks  everywhere — in 
calm  as  well  as  storm — in  Nature's  most  quiet 
haunt  as  well  as  amid  the  rapids  of  Niagara. 

In  company  with  some  friends  who  were  with 
me,  I  thridded  the  twilight  mazes  of  a  gully  lying 
southwest  from  the  village  o[  Naples,  until  1 
arrived  at  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cataracts 
that  ever  gladdened  the  eye  of  the  rapt  painter  or 
inspired   bard.     The  waves  fell  with  a  solemn 


music,  rendered  almost  sepulchral  by  the  rocky- 
walls  environing  the  deep  and  faintly-lighted 
bottom  of  the  dell,  which  "gathered  and  rolled 
back"  in  wildly-mournful  echoings  the  deep-toned 
murmurs  of  the  milk-white  and  agitated  waters. 
After  a  pleasant  walk  in  a  northwestwardly 
direction  from  the  cascade,  we  reached  another 
fail  that  surpassed  anything  that  ever  presented 
itself  in  a  poetic  dream.  The  curving  abutments 
of  rock,  embracing  a  massed  and  slate-paved 
area  of  eighty  feet,  gave  an  unnatural  intonation 
to  the  voice.  Huge  layers  of  rock,  loosened  by 
the  frosts  of  countless  winters  and  the  dissolving 
rains  of  so  many  springs,  had  crumbled  away  at 
the  base  making  a  recess  that  was  continually 
wet  by  the  spray  of  the  miniature  cataracts,  fal- 
ling from  the  height  of  forty  feet  or  more  over 
wave-worn  and  naked  crags,  savage  in  their  ruo-- 
ged  outlines  and  vast  proportions. 

A  grotto  large  enough  for  the  occupancy  of 
two  individuals,  of  square  dimensions,  penetra- 
ted into  the  rocky  wall  about  sixteen  feet,  and 
in  a  storm  the  hunter  could  conceal  himself  in  its 
slab-roofed  chamber,  and  be  effectually  shielded 
from  the  howling  wind,  and  the  beating  rain- 
drops. The  Egerian  sibyl  would  have  found 
there  an  abiding  place,  equal,  in  wild  loveliness 
and  quiet  sublimity,  to  her  immortal  haunt — and 
I  thought  of  the  lines  of  Byron — 

"  This  cave  was  surely  shaped  for  the  greeting 
Of  an  enamored  goddess,  and  the  cell 
Haunted  by  holy  love." 

The  brink  of  the  bank  above,  overhanging  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  was  rendered  picturesque  by 
shelving  rocks,  in  the  clefts  of  which  immense 
pines  had  fixed  their  everlasting  anchorage,  form- 
ing rude  observatories  for  the  lover  of  Nature  to 
look  down  upon  her  wondrous  works  beneath. 
The  sunbeams  fell  with  a  softened  radiance  upon 
the  scene,  tipping  the  feathery  foam  with  a  mellow, 
shifting  drapery  of  gold,  and  a  dreamy,  autumnal 
haze  hung  its  blue  curtain  upon  the  hills.  On 
the  southwest  side  a  table-rock,  projecting  from 
the  brow  of  a  perilous  precipice  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  dell  and  covered  with  dwarf 
evergreens,  seemed  the  lookout  place  of  the 
"  Genius  loci."  About  fifty  feet  from  the  fall, 
an  immense  furrow  had  been  ploughed  by  some 
convulsion  of  the  elements,  that  had  borne  down 
trees  of  ponderous  growth,  the  mossy  skeletons 
of  which,  lay  like  gigantic  warriors  overthrown 
in  battle,  in  the  deep,  lone  glen,  indifferent  to  the 
sun  that  once  gleamed  upon  their  bark-mailed 
trunks,  and  the  winds  that  once  sported  with  their 
emerald  crests. 

On  the  southwest  side,  a  rock,  of  slab-like 
form  and  about  eighty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  shot  out  from  the  side  of  the  bank  upbear- 
ing a  natural  mound  of  earth,  of  conical  form 
overspread  with  a  thick  carpeting  of  pale  moss, 
and  from  its  apex  a  small  cedar  grew  in  rich  lux- 
uriance, like  a  funeral  tree  planted  by  Nature  on 
the  grave  of  some  perished  Dryad.  In  a  south- 
eastwardly  direction  from  this  beautiful  feature 
in  the  scene,  a  natural  tower  made  by  ledges  of 
rock  of  circular  formation,  rose  from  the  bottom 
of  the  gully   covered   with  vines  and  creeping 
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plants,  that  resembled  the  ivied  banner  that  hung  I  ate  of  lime,  which   being  crystalline,  presents,   by 


from  the  crumbling;  battlements  of  monastic  or 
baronial  ruins.  At  the  point  of  egress  from  the 
circular  area  the  sides  of  the  dell  incline  toward 
each  other,  and  the  trees  growing  thereon  inter- 
mingle their  branches  forming  a  thickly-matted 
and  verdant  canopy.  New  Yorker. 


CAVERN  AT  TRENTON  FALLS. 

It  ha.s  long  been  known,  that  there  has  existed  in 
the  vicinity  of  these  falls,  a  cave  of  considerable 
extent,  although  it  has  never  been  fully  explored. 
On  the  first  of  this  month,  in  conne.xion  with  a 
number  of  young  gentlemen  from  Oneida  Institute, 
we  e.xamined  it  more  extcnsivolv  than  had  before 
been  done.  Its  entrance  is  to  be  found  at  a  distance 
of  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  recess,  directly 
upon  the  creek,  on  the  west  side,  and  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  its  bank.  It  is  in  a  field  owned 
by  Stephen  Buffinuton,  and  has  immediately  around 
it  a  clump  of  bushes. 

Before  entering,  we  entirely  changed  our  dress, 
putting  on  old  clothes  which  we  had  provided  for 
the  occasion,  and  took  in  our  hands   candles,  ham- 
mers,    matches,    &c. — (a    preparation    which    was 
afterward    found    to    be  essential    to    safety.)     We 
also  left  at  the  mouth  some  persons  to  build  a  fire, 
(a  precaution  which  we   would  also  recommend  to 
ottiers  for  their  comfort  on  coming  out )     It  is  not 
convenient  for  inore  than  three  or  lour  persons  to 
enter  at  a  time.     Each  one  should  carry  a  candle 
or  other  light,  as  it  greatly  facilitates  the  progress, 
and  a  single  one  is  every  moment  liable  to  be  e.xtin- 
guished.      We    were    able    to    enter    by    stooping 
slightly  ;  but  the  passage  immediately  contracts,  so 
that  but  one  person  can  pass  at  a  time,  and  that  oidy 
upon  his  hands  and  knees.     The  way  is  arched  in 
the  rock  above,  and  has  in  its  bottom  a  fissure  of 
considerable  depth,  in  which  flows  a  stream  of  pure 
water.     It  is  nearly  horizontal,  in  a  direction  towards 
the  creek,  and  unitbrm  in  size,  e.xcept  here  and  there, 
when  it  is  partially  closed  by  pieces  of  rock  which 
have  fallen  from  above.     At  a  distance  of  about  ten 
yards  from  the  mouth,  this  passage  opens  into  the 
upper  part  of  a  circular  room,  about  twelve  feet  in 
depth,   which,  from  its  figure  has  been  called  "  the 
Bottle."     It  presents  nothing  very  remarkable.     As- 
cending from  this,  the  passage  is  continued  forward 
of  the  same  form,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  be- 
fore, for  a  distance  of  thirty  yards,  when  it  is  firmly 
closed  by  rocks.     Here,  hov\ever,  the  fissure  in  its 
floor  is  enlarged  in  several  places.     Through  one 
of  these  openings  we  found  a  passage  ;  and  descend- 
ing in  the  posture  of  a  chimney-sweep,  through  a 
space  of  fifteen  feet,  we  came  to  the  channel  of  the 
brook.     Following    this  we    found    a    straight    and 
narrow  route,  in  form  and  course  like  the  one  above, 
for  forty  yards.     Through  this  it  is  necessary  to  go 
on  the  hands  and  knees  a  part  of  the  distance,  and 
occasionally  lie  flat  down  and  crawl  like  a  serpent, 
carrying  one  arm  before  with  the  candle,  and  apply- 
ing the  other  closely  to  the  side  of  the  body,  and  even 
with  this  expedient,  a  person  of  greater  than  ordinary 
size  might  stick  fast  in  the  passage,  and  be  unable 
to  extricate  himself  without  assistance.     At  length, 
the  way  becomes  wider  and  higher,  and  its  sides 
begin  to  be  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  carbon- 


the  reflection  of  the  light,  a  handsome  appearance. 
Soon  it  expands  more,  and  passes  an  apartment  of 
considerable  dimensions.  Here  all  our  toil  was 
rewarded  :  our  eyes  were  gratified  with  the  sight 
of  stalactites,  hanging  in  numbers  from  the  roof, 
and  running  in  ridges  like  little  columns  along  iho 
sides.  The  whole  surface  of  the  rock,  and  the  peb- 
bles on  the  floor,  are  covered  with  an  incrustation, 
white  in  some  parts,  and  brown  in  others,  presenting 
an  appearance  truly  beautiful.  The  stillness  which 
reigns  in  this  deep  part  of  the  cavern,  in  connexion 
with  the  thought  that  we  are  separated  from  the 
living  world  above  by  such  depth  of  solid  rock,  pro- 
duces a  peculiarly  solemn  impression  on  the  mind, 
while  the  reverberation  of  our  voices,  returning  upon 
our  own  ears  in  greatly  magnified  notes,  causes  a 
very  singular  sensation. 

Passing  still  onward,  the  passage    continues    for 
many    yards,    of   various    dimensions,    and    as    we 
crawled  along,  a  pleasant  sound  as  of  falling  water 
fell   upon  our  ears  ;  and,  indeed,  we  soon   entered  a 
cavern  larger  than  either  of  those  we  had  seen,  from 
the  side  of  which,  issues  a  living  spring,  or  a  brook, 
which,  like  the   one  we  followed,  has  found  its  way 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  here  falls  from  a 
ravine,  in  a  perfect  sheet,  like  a  cascade  in  niiiiia 
ture.     This  cavern  was  more  beautiful  than  the  for 
mer.     Its  sparry  roof  and  walls,  and  its  white  peb 
bles,  with  the  water  reflecting  in  its  fall  the  light  of 
our  candles,    and    breaking    the    profound    stillness 
which   would  otherwise  prevail,   produce   an    eflect 
altogether  pleasant   and  more  easily  imagined   than 
described.     The  rill  makes  its  way  through  the  rock 
to  the  creek,   but    cannot    be    followed    more    than 
twenty  feet  from  this  cascade,  the   way  beini  then 
closed  by  large  stones.     At  this  point  bones  were 
found,  indicating  it  to  have  been  the  resort  of  beasts 
of  prey.     On  starting  to  come  out,  our  first  impulse 
was  to  make  extensive  depredations  on  the  encrus. 
ed  walls  and  roof,  but  the   recollection  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  passage  prevented,  and  we  contented 
ourselves  with  taking  one  or  two  pieces  of  a  foot  or 
more  in  length,  which  we  brought  out  singly  ;  and 
filling  a  bag  with  smaller  pieces,  which  we  rolled 
along    in    the    path    before    us,  we   arrived   safe  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  having  been  absent  two  and  a 
half  hours. 

The  whole  distance  we  estimated  at  three  hun- 
dred feet ;  the  air  was  pure,  and  although  cold  and 
damp,  our  constant  exercise  kept  up  free  circulation, 
and  we  sustained  no  injury,  except  the  bruises  re- 
ceived by  our  heads  from  the  rocks.  Thus,  in 
addition  to  the  well-known  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
the  works  of  the  Author  of  nature  seen  in  this  vicin- 
ity, we  have  viewed  another  curiosity  fully  equal  to 
the  former,  giving  to  the  spot  new  interest  and 
greater  variety.  True,  it  is  difficult  of  access,  but 
those  who  enter  it,  will  be  richly  paid  for  their 
labour  :  the  lovers  of  adventure,  by  the  novelty  of 
so  romantick  a  journey  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  the  mineralogist,  by  the  rare  and  curious 
specimens  which  he  will  add  lo  his  cabinet.  D.  B. 
WniTESBOBOuGH,  Juiy  5|  1836. 


To  enrich  my  mind  and  purify  my  heart ;  to  keep 
my  tongue  still  and  ray  arm  active  ;  to  eat  slowly 
and  sleep  quickly  :  this  is  all  my  philosophy. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  PROPERTY  OF  SHADOWS. 

An  eminent  living  geometer  has  proved  by 
calculations,  founded  on  strict  optical  principles, 
that  in  the  centre  of  the  shadow  of  a  small  circu- 
lar plate  of  metal,  exposed  in  a  dark  room  to  a 
beam  of  light  emanating  from  a  very  small  bril- 
liant point,  there  ought  to  be  no  darkness — in  fact, 
no  shadow  at  that  place  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
degree  of  illumination  precisely  as  bright  as  if 
the  metal  plate  were  away.  Strange  and  even 
impossible  as  this  conclusion  may  seem,  it  has 
been  put  to  trial,  and  found  to  be  perfectly 
correct. 


MINERALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
In  a  previous  part  of  this  volume,  we 
gave  a  portion  of  a  report  of  a  Geological  Explo- 
ration of  the  territory  of  Iowa,  by  David  Dale 
Owen.  In  addition  to  the  valuable  information 
relative  to  a  particular  district  of  our  Union,  con- 
tained in  that  report,  we  add  the  following  con- 
cerning the  mineral  products  of  the  United 
States  in  general,  taken  from  a  work  recently 
published,  by  Dr.  Lee  of  New  York  city : — 


The  coal  strata  have  been  observed  as  far  north 
on  this  continent  as  human  discovery  has  yet 
penetrated.  At  Melville  island,  in  latitude  75°, 
where  the  summer  lasts  but  a  few  weeks.  Captain 
Parry  found  in  the  coal  formation  an  abundance 
of  impressions  and  casts  of  plants  which  bore  a 
tropical  aspect ;  and  in  Spitzbergen,  which  is  still 
nearer  the  north  pole,  there  is  also  an  extensive 
coal  deposite,  with  the  same  remains  of  fossil 
vegetables. 

JVova  Scolia  affords  bituminous  coal  of  good 
quality ;  the  quantity  very  great,  if  not  inex- 
haustible. 

Rhode  Island  has  many  localities  which  yield 
Targe  quantities  of  coal.  Those  which  have  been 
explored  are  situated  chiefly  in  Portsmouth,  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  state. 

Massachusetts. — Anthracite  coal  has  been  dis- 
covered at  Worcester  ;  vein  7  thick  ;  operations 
for  the  present  suspended.  Mansfield  has  exten 
sive  formations  of  anthracite  ;  and  small  quanti- 
ties of  bituminous  coal  have  been  found  in  the 
new  red  sandstone  near  West  Springfield. 

Anthracite  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania. — No 
part  of  the  world  can  boast  of  such  inexhaustible 
beds  of  anthracite  as  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
To  use  the  language  of  Prof.  Rogers  :  "  Embra- 
cing a  territory  where  the  upper  coal-bearing 
rocks  of  the  great  ancient  secondary  basis  of  the 
continent  terminate  toward  the  east  and  north, 
the  revolutions  which  have  stripped  other  states 
of  their  treasures  have  left  us  in  possession  of 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  richly  supplied  coal- 
fields of  which  any  country  can  boast.  When 
we  regard  their  immense  extent,  comprising 
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either  the  whole  or  apart  of  the  area  of  30  coun- 
ties out  of  the  54  in  the  state,  and  the  wide  range 
and  great  thickness  of  many  of  the  coal  seams  ; 
and  when  we  contemplate  the  amazing  variety 
in  the  character  of  the  mineral  itself,  showing 
every  known  gradation  from  cannel  coal  to  an- 
thracite, fitting  it  thus  for  every  possible  adapta- 
tion in  the  arts  or  as  a  fuel,  and  then  turn  our 
attention  to  the  geological  and  topographical 
structure  of  the  regions,  afibrding  a  ready  access 
to  their  most  secluded  districts,  we  behold  such 
a  prodigality  of  happy  circumstances  as  may  well 
inspire  exultation.  It  is  estimated  that  the  an- 
thracite coal  conveyed  to  market  from  our  mines 
in  the  course  of  the  last  year  (1837)  has  nearly 
amounted  to  900,000  tons  ;  yet  this  large  quanti- 
ty sinks  into  insignificance  when  we  look  at 
what  the  coal  trade  even  in  the  next  ten  years  is 
destined  to  become.  If  we  turn  to  the  southern 
anthracite  basin,  the  present  seat  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive mining  operations  in  the  state,  we  behold 
a  mass  of  coal  measuring  nearly  60  miles  in 
length  and  2  in  average  breadth,  having  in  the 
middle  an  aggregate  thickness  of  good  and 
available  coal  exceeding  probably  100  feet  f 
When  we  consider  that  from  this  basin  and  its 
branches  above  730,000  tons  have  been  sent  to 
market  in  the  course  of  the  past  year  from  six 
districts  only,  and  when  we  reflect  that  nearly  all 
this  coal  has  been  taken  from  the  strata  above 
the  water-level,  below  which  hundreds,  nay,  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  coal,  following  the  dip  of  the 
same,  lie  still  untouched,  we  are  made  aware  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  undeveloped  resources 
in  this  coal  region." 

The  bituminous  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania. — 
Great  and  valuable  as  are  the  anthracite  deposites 
of  Pennsylvania,  her  bituminous  coal  region  is 
still  more  extensive  and  inexhaustible.  We  have 
already  stated  that  the  great  secondary  deposite, 
which  extend  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  probably  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  in  Penn- 
sylvania limited  by  the  Allegany  mountains, 
which  appear  to  form  the  barrier  or  dividing  line 
between  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal-beds, 
or  between  the  secondary  and  transition  forma- 
tions. The  union  or  junction  of  these  formations 
is  distinctly  marked  in  the  end  of  the  mountain 
where  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehannah  breaks 
through  it,  above  Bald  Eagle,  the  latter  resting 
against  the  former,  and  forming  the  basin  in 
which  the  bituminous  coal,  in  regular  and  suc- 
cessive strata,  is  deposited. 

The  coal-field,  then,  which  is  bounded  on  the 
south  and  east  by  the  Allegany  mountains,  ex- 
tends into  Virginia  and  westward,  so  that  bitumi- 
nous coal  abounds  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
all  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
the  exception  of  Erie,  in  which  it  has  not  been 
discovered.  The  counties  of  Bradford,  Lycoming, 
Tioga,  Potter,  McKean,  Warren,  Crawford,  Bed- 
ford, Huntingdon,  and  Centre,  lie  partly  in  and 
partly  out  of  the  coal-field.  The  counties  of 
Alletrany,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Butler,  Cambria, 
Clearfield,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Jefferson, 
Mercer,  Somerset,  Venango,  Washington,  and 
Westmoreland,  are  wholly  within  its  range,  and 
embrace  together  an  area  of  21,000  square  m'les, 
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or  13,440,000  acres,  while  the  anthracite  coal 
districts  have  been  computed  to  contain  but 
624,000  acres.* 

Its  great  abundance  and  cheapness  have  indeed 
given  birtb  to  the  vast  and  widely-extended  man- 
ufacturing establishments  of  the  west.  Without 
coal  they  could  not  exist.  It  thus  constitutes  the 
life-spring  of  western  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
pedestal  of  her  great  manufacturing  emporium, 
Pittsburgh.  This  city  alone  and  its  environs,  in 
1835,  contained  120  steam-engines  for  the  various 
manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  glass,  cotton,  salt, 
brass,  white  lead,  flour,  oil,  leather,  &c.  These 
engines  consume  annually  nearly  3,000,000  bush- 
els of  coal. 

The  coal  consumed  for  every  purpose  in  and 
about  Pittsburgh  has  been  estimated  at  7,663,000 
bushels,  or  '2.')5,500  tuns.  At  four  cents  a  bushel, 
the  price  now  paid  in  Pittsburgh,  it  would  amount 
to  $306,512.  Beside  this,  great  quantities  are 
shipped  to  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  and  the  in- 
termediate places,  where  it  is  sold  for  from  five 
to  ten  dollars  a  tun.  Large  quantities  of  it  are 
also  consumed  in  the  western  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  as  there  are 
more  than  100  salt  manufacturing  establishments 
in  that  region,  and  many  others  going  into  opera- 
tion, which  produce  annually  more  than  1,000,000 
bushels  of  salt,  and  consume  5,000,000  bushels 
of  coal.  The  total  amount  of  anthracite  and  bit- 
uminous coal  at  present  derived  from  the  coal 
beds  of  Pennsylvania  cannot  fall  much  short 
2,000,000*  tuns  annually;  being  about  one  twelfth 
as  much  as  the  total  annual  product  of  all  the  coal- 
fields of  Great  Britain,  nearly  half  as  great  as  that 
of  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  about  equal  to  that 
of  France. 

Coal-fields  of  Maryland. — These  are  bitumi- 
nous, and,  so  far  as  discovered,  two  in  number, 
viz,  the  Cumberland  field,  extending  from  Will's 
creek  to  the  head  branch  of  the  Potomac,  being 
about  60  miles  in  length  by  from  5  to  7  in  width, 
covering  an  area  of  400  sq.  miles  ;  the  coal  exist- 
ing in  beds  of  from  three  to  fifteen  feet  thick,  of 
an  excellent  quality,  burning  easily,  with  a  bright 
and  durable  flame,  caking,  and  leaving  little 
residue.  The  other,  called  the  Youghiogeny 
field,  lies  west  of  the  Allegany  ridge,  is  of  un- 
known extent,  and  has  beds  of  coal  20  feet  in 
thickness. 

Virginia  abounds  in  both  anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous coals.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  nearly 
all  the  coal-beds  of  this  country,  like  those  of 
England,  are  associated  with  iron  ore,  as  if  on 
purpose  for  its  reduction. 

Besides  coal  and  iron,  Virginia  contains  gold, 
copper,  lead,  salt,  limestone,  marls,  gypsum, 
magnesian,  copperas,  and  alum  earths  ;  thermal, 
chalybeate,  and  sulphuretted  springs  ;  excellent 
marbles,  granites,  soapstones,  sandstones,  &c. 

Ohio. — Were  we  to  state  that  the  whole  of  the 
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Packer's  Report  to  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  March  4th, 
4. 

t  The  coking  process  is  now  understood  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  bituminous  coal  is  quite  as  suscepti- 
ble of  this  operation,  and  produces  as  good  coke  as  that  of 
Great  Bntam.  Indeed,  it  is  now  used  to  considerable  extent  in 
some  of  her  iron  manufactures. 


south  and  eastern  part  of  the  state  of  Ohio  was 
one  magnificent  coal-field,  we  believe  we  should 
not  vary  far  from  the  truth. 

Kentucky. — About  a  mile  from  the  Cumberland 
river,  in  Adair  county  in  boring  for  salt  water, 
a  bed  of  coal  45  feet  thick  «as  struck  thirty  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  at  150  feet  beneath  the 
coal  a  vein  of  salt  water  was  reached,  into  which 
the  auger  dropped,  and  immense  quantities  of  gas 
were  discharged  for  a  number  of  days.  Indeed, 
coal  and  salt  water  may  be  said  to  abound  from 
the  heads  of  the  Cumberland  river  to  the  heads 
of  the  Licking,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  borders  of  the  stale  of  Kentucky. 
West  of  this  line  iron  ore  is  abundant. 

Tennessee. — The  coal  of  Tennessee  is  generally 
bituminous  and  of  an  excellent  quality,  burning 
freely,  with  much  smoke  and  a  white  brioht  fiame, 
furnishing  a  good  coke,  and  containing  about 
seventy  per  cent,  of  carbon. 

Other  coal-fields  of  the  United  Stales. — We  have 
thus  briefly  described  the  most  important  coal- 
fields of  our  country  which  have  as  yet  been  ex- 
plored :  there  are  known  to  exist  numerous 
others,  which  at  no  distant  day  will  probably  rise 
to  an  equal  degree  of  importance.  Such  are 
those  of  Illinois,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Indiana,  some  of  which  are  already  worked  to  a 
considerable  extent,  especially  on  the  Wabash. 
We  have,  however,  stated  enough  to  satisfy  the 
reader  that  nature  has  been  most  lavish  in  her 
distribution  of  this  valuable  mineral  over  the  sur- 
face of  our  country,  and  in  those  very  places,  too, 
where  it  would  seem  to  be  most  needed ;  and  that 
no  country  on  the  globe  can  boast  an  equal 
amount  of  coal  deposites  with  the  United  States 
of  America. 

IRON 

is  found  in  several  states,  in  great  abundance, 
and  of  good  quality.  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Ohio,  have  extensive  formations,  and  in 
inexhaustible  quantities. 

Iron  Ore  in  Maine. — In  the  state  of  j\Iaine  the 
ores  of  iron  are  valuable  and  abundant ;  and  at 
Woodstock,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
bordering  on  the  British  provinces,  there  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  veins  of  this  metal  ever 
discovered.  Dr.  Jackson  states  that  it  is  nearly 
900  feet  wide,  and  runs  through  an  unknown  ex- 
tent of  country.  The  ore  is  the  compact  red 
hematite,  and  yields  44  per  cent,  of  pure  metallic 
iron,  and  50  per  cent,  of  cast  iron.  By  a  simple 
calculation,  it  can  be  shown  that,  as  a  cubic  foot 
of  the  ore  weishs  200  lbs.  if  the  bed  were  wrouoht 
to  the  depth  of  100  feet,  and  500  feet  in  length, 
it  would  yield  45,000,000  cubic  feet  of  ore.  A 
vein  of  magnetic  iron  ore  exists  on  Marshall's 
island,  about  three  feet  wide  ;  and  on  the  Aroo.s- 
took  river  is  a  bed  of  red  hematic  iron  of  the  best 
quality,  36  feet  wide,  and  of  immense  and  un-  \ 
known  length. 

Iron  ore  of  J^ew  I'orA'.— The  state  of  New 
York  also  furnishes  an  abundance  of  this  useful 
metal.  In  Columbia  and  Dutchess  counties  the 
mines  are  numerous  and  easily  worked,  and  free 
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from  water.  These  beds  yield  annually  about 
£0,000  tuns  of  ore,  which  is  worth  at  the  spot 
from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  tun.  Within  twelve 
miles  of  Amenia  there  are  ten  furnaces,  which 
make  10,000  tuns  of  iron  per  annum,  and  afford 
employment  to  1,000  men.  There  are  several 
other  furnaces  in  Columbia  and  Dutchess  coun- 
ties;  and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  pig  iron 
made  at  them  all  is  estimated  at  $500,000  per  an- 
num. Much  of  this  iron,  especially  that  made 
from  the  bed  in  Amenia,  which  yields  5,000  tuns 
of  ore  per  annum,  is  said  to  equal  that  from  Salis- 
bury. Much  of  the  ore  in  these  counties  lies  in 
a  tertiary  formation,  under  a  deposite  of  pebbles, 
gravel,  and  loam,  and  frequently,  as  at  Amenia, 
at  the  junction  of  talcose  slate  and  limestone. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  iron  in  this  region,  when  we  state  that 
at  Newcomb,  a  few  miles  from  the  Hudson  river, 
a  bed  has  been  traced  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
and  300  feet  in  width ;  and  about  a  mile  north  is 
another  bed,  500  feet  wide,  which  extends  nearly 
a  mile,  and  of  an  unk:nov\-n  depth. 

In  1810,  the  quantity  of  bar  iron  made  in  the 
United  States  was  29,000  tuns;  in  1830,  112,860 
tuns,  and  also  191,536  tuns  of  pig  iron,  of  the 
value  of  $13,329,760.  In  1810,  the  total  value 
of  our  iron  manufactures  was  estimated  at 
$14,364,526.  At  present  it  exceeds  probably 
$50,000,000,  as  there  is  not  only  a  vast  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  articles  produced,  but  many 
new  branches  of  manufacture  have  been  introdu- 
ced within  the  last  few  years. 

COLD. 

The  gold  region  of  the  United  States  may 
properly  be  said  to  extend  from  the  Rappahan- 
nock, in  Virginia,  to  the  Coosa  in  Alabama.  Gold 
has,  however,  been  found  in  Lower  Canada,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersej% 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  and  it  is  therefore 
supposed  by  some  that  the  gold  deposites  follow 
the  primitive  formation  from  Canada  to  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.  At  Somerset,  in  Vermont,  Professor 
Hitchcock  thinks  there  is  every  indication  of  a 
gold  region,  and  that  it  probably  extends  south 
into  Massachusetts,  as  it  has  been  discovered  at 
Deerfield. 

The  richest  gold  mines  in  the  United  States 
are  those  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Georgia. 

A  full  account  of  the  mineral  riches  of  the 
United  States  would  fill  many  volumes  ;  of  those 
which  remain  undescribed,  we  can  briefly  notice 
but  a  few. 

LEAD. 

Lead  is  found  in  numerous  places  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  few,  however,  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  render  its  working  profitable.  It  has 
been  worked  at  Southampton  and  near  Middle- 
town  (Connecticut),  also  in  several  places  in 
Dutchess  county  (New  York),  and  at  the  Perkio- 
men  mine  in  Pennsylvania.  The  most  valuable 
locality  of  this  mineral  in  the  state  of  New  York 
is  at  Rossie,  St.  Lawrence  county,  where  a  vein 


two  feet  wide  penetrates  a  ledge  of  rocks  fifty 
feet  high,  and  extends  to  an  unknown  depth. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  deposites  of  lead  on 
the  globe  exists  in  what  is  called  the  mineral 
district  of  Missouri,  which  comprises  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Washington,  St.  Genevieve,Jefierson, 
St.  Francis,  and  Madison  ;  extending  a  distance 
of  about  70  miles  in  length,  and  from  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  a  southwesterly  direction,  aboux  50 
miles  in  breadth.  Beside  a  great  abundance  of 
lead,  this  region  contains  also  iron,  manganese, 
zinc,  antimony,  arsenic,  plumbago,  &c.  The  lead 
ore  is  the  galena  or  sulphuret  of  lead.  It  is  found 
in  loose  detached  masses  in  the  soil,  and  not  in 
veins,  in  rocks,  as  it  usually  occurs,  and  yields 
about  70  per  cent,  pure  lead,  and  an  annual  prod- 
uct of  several  millions  of  pounds. 

The  total  amount  of  lead  from  the  United 
States  lead-mines  in  Missouri,  from  1825  to  1832, 
was  5,151,252  lbs.  ;  and  from  1821  to  1836,  the 
product  of  the  lead  mines  of  Fever  river  amount- 
ed to  70,420,357  lbs. ;  giving  a  total  from  both 
these  sources  of  75,571,609  lbs. 


Copper  is  found  in  many  places  in  this  country, 
in  connexion  with  lead  and  zinc,  as  at  the 
Perkiomen  lead-mine  (Pennsylvania);  Schuyler's 
mines  (New  Jersey),  Cheshire  and  Wethersfield 
(Connecticut),  Singsing  (New  York),  &c. ;  but, 
as  the  quantity  is  too  small  to  be  worked  in  many 
places  to  advantage,  we  pass  it  by.  The  same 
remarks  will  also  apply  to  silver  ore,  a  small 
quantity  of  which  is  contained   in  nearly  all  our 


lead 


MANGANESE 


occurs  frequently  in  the  form  of  an  earthy  oxyde, 
resembling  bog-iron  ore,  and  is  employed  ex 
tensively  in  furnishing  oxymuriatic  acid  foi 
bleaching,  communicating  a  violet  or  purple  color 
to  glass,  in  painting  porcelain,  and  furnishing 
oxygen  gas.  It  has  not  heretofore  been  in  sjreat 
demand,  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  exists  in  quanti- 
ty sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  country. 

PEAT. 

Owing  to  the  abundance  of  other  kinds  of 
fuel,  peat  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  extensive 
use,  although  it  exists  in  inexhaustible  quantities 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  Peat  is 
derived  from  the  vegetable  fibres  of  partially  de- 
cayed plants,  or  from  decayed  wood,  which  is 
called  ligneous  peat,  though  this  is  inferior  to 
the  other.  The  best  peat  lies  at  a  depth  of  three 
or  four  feet,  and  frequently  contains  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  cedar  and  other  durable  kinds  of 
wood,  which  have  undergone  little  change. 
Though  peat  abounds  in  cold  and  wet  regions,  it 
is  rarely  found  in  warm  climates,  because  vegeta- 
ble decomposition  is  there  too  rapid  to  allow  of 
the  preservation  of  organic  matter. 


*  There  are  indications  of  a  rich  deposite  of  copper  near 
Rossie,  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  localities  where 
this  substance  is  found.  Professor  Hitchcock 
estinnates,  that  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachu- 
setts 80,000  acres,  or  125  square  miles,  are 
covered  with  it,  being  an  average  thickness  of 
six  feet  four  inches.  This  would  yield  at  least 
121,000,000  of  cords.  Professor  Mather  remarks, 
that  "  peat  is  so  common  in  every  part  of  the 
first  geological  district  (of  New  York,  embracing 
the  southern  part)  that  it  may  be  found  on  almost 
every  square  mile.  The  value  of  peat-grounds 
is  not  yet  fully  appreciated  ;  but  when  this  com- 
bustible shall  come  into  use,  as  it  soon  will, 
owners  of  those  peat-lands  which  are  convenient 
to  a  market  must  realize  a  large  amount ;  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  these  grounds,  when 
dug  once,  are  not  exhausted,  like  a  coal-mine, 
but  in  a  few  years,  if  properly  managed,  will  be 
renovated,  and  afford  a  new  supply.  A  peat 
meadow,  with  a  thickness  of  only  three  feet,  will 
give  more  than  1,000  cords  per  acre.  This  com- 
bustible may  be  furnished  at  so  low  a  rate  that 
the  poor  may  have  an  abundance  of  fuel.  The 
odor  of  peat  is  unpleasant  to  some  persons,  but 
not  more  so  than  that  of  bituminous  coal.  Peat 
is  usually  cut  out  in  pieces  like  bricks,  by  a  kind 
of  spade  with  a  raised  edge  on  one  side,  and  is 
then  dried  like  unbaked  bricks,  and  afterward 
stacked  or  housed  for  use." 

Every  swamp  contains  either  peat  or  a  vast 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  which  may  be  use- 
fully employed  in  agriculture.  It  inay  also  be 
employed  for  producing  gas-light,  as  in  France. 
Peat  is  often  used  for  manure,  after  rotting  it 
with  lime  in  the  barn-yard  or  compost  heap. 
Peat  is  not  confined  to  fresh-water  lakes  and 
marshes,  but  also  abounds  in  those  which  are 
salt.  Mather  estimates  that  the  first  geoloijical 
district  of  New  York  contains  at  least  3,000,000 
cords  of  peat,  some  of  which  has  as  great  a 
specific  gravity  as  bituminous  coal,  and  is  nearly 
or  quite  as  valuable  for  fuel. 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  saying  too  much,"  says 
P[of.  Emmons,  "to  assert  that  peat.is  more  valua- 
ble than  coal ;  but  when  we  consider  that  it  con- 
tains a  gaseous  matter  equal  in  illuminating 
power  to  oil  or  coal-gas,  that  its  production  is 
equally  cheap,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  that  it  is  a 
valuable  manure  if  properly  prepared,  its  real 
and  intrinsic  worth  cannot  fall  far  short  of  the 
poorer  kinds  of  coal.  There  is  one  considera- 
tion which  commends  itself  to  the  philanthropic 
of  all  large  cities,  viz,  the  introduction  of 
peat  as  a  fuel  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
poor.  It  is  believed  that  much  suffering  may  be 
prevented,  and  much  comfort  promoted,  by  the 
use  of  peat  in  all  places  where  fuel  is  expensive, 
as  in  New- York  and  Albany." 


CAPT.  ERICSSON'S  STEAM  FIRE-ENGINE. 
The  alarming  frequency  and  extent  of  confla- 
grations   in  the  city   of   New  York,  during  the 
winter  of   1839-'40,  caused   the  attention  of  the 


citizens  generally,  aiid  of  the  different  insurance 
companies  in  particular,  to  be  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject of  adopting  more  efficient  means  for  extin- 
guishing fires,  than  the  city  possessed.  The  un- 
tiring efforts  of  the  well-organized  and  efficient 
fire  department,  seemed  insufficient  to  perform 
the  arduous  duties  required  of  them,  and  general 
alarm  pervaded  the  community.  At  this  junc- 
ture, the  Mechanic's  Institute  of  that  city  very 
opportunely  directed  its  efforts  for  the  promotion 
of  the  public  good,  by  offering  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Institute — the  highest  honor  within  its 
gift — as  a  reward  for  the  best  method  of  ap. 
plying  steam  to  the  fire-engine.  Several  plans 
were  submitted,  and,  after  a  thorough  and  patient 
investigation  of  their  several  merits,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  the  Institute,  the 
token  of  excellence  was  awarded  to  Captain  J. 
Ericsson,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  European 
engineers,  who  is  now  on  a  visit  to  this  country. 
Of  this  engine,  the  committee  in  their  printed  re- 
port remark: — 

The  points  of  excellence  as  thus  narrowed 
down  were  found  to  belong  in  a  superior  degree 
to  an  engine  weighing  less  than  2|  tuns,  that  with 
the  lowest  estimated  speed  has  a  power  of  108 
men,  and  will  throw  3,000  lbs.  of  water  per  min- 
ute to  a  height  of  105  feet,  through  a  nozzle  of 
Ij  inches  diameter.  By  increasing  the  speed  to 
the  greatest  limit  easily  and  safely  attainable,  the 
quantity  of  water  thrown  may  be  much  augment- 
ed. 

In  the  American  Repertory  of  Arts  for  October, 
the  report  of  the  committee  appears  at  length, 
from  which  we  copy  the  following  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  engine: — 


DESCRIPTION    OF   THE    DRAWING. 


Figure  1 — Represents  a  longitudinal  section 
of  the  boiler,  steam-engine,  pump,  air-vessel,  and 
blowing  apparatus,  through  the  centre  line. 

Figure  2 — Side  view  of  the  steam  fire-engine 
complete. 

Figure  3 — Plan  or  top  view  of  the  engine  :  air- 
vessel,  slide-box  of  steam-cylinder  and  induction- 
pipe  supposed  to  be  removed. 

Figure  4 — Transverse  section  of  the  boiler, 
through  the  furnace  and  steam-chamber. 

Figure  5 — Lever  or  handle  for  working  the 
blowing  apparatus  by  manual  labor. 

Similar  letters  of  reference  will  be  used  io  de- 
note similar  parts  in  all  of  the  figures. 

A. — Double  acting  force-pump,  cast  of  gun- 
metal,  firmly  secured  to  the  carriage  frame  by 
four  strong  brackets  cast.- — a,  a.  Suction-valves. — 
a',  a'.  Suction  passages  leading  to  the  cylinder. — 
a".  Chamber  containing  the  suction-valves,  and 
to  which  chamber  are  connected  a",  a'".  Suction 
pipes  to  which  the  hose  is  attached  by  screws  it 
the  us{ial  manner,  and  which  may  be  closed  bj 
the  ordinary  screw  cap.  The  delivering  valves 
and  passages  at  the  top  of  the  cj'linder  are  similar 
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Figure  2. 


Captain  Ericsson's  Steam  Fire-Engine. 


to  those  just  described,  but  the  valve-chamber 
communicates  directly  with 

B. — Air-vessel  of  a  globular  form,  made  of 
copper. — i,  b.  Delivery  pipes  to  which  the  pres- 
sure hose  is  attached  :  when  only  one  jet  is  re- 
quired, the  opposite  pipe  may  be  closed  by  a 
screw-cap,  as  usual.  The  piston  or  bucket  of  the 
force-pump  to  be  provided  with  double  leather 
packing;  the  piston-rod  to  be  made  of  copper; 
the  gland  and  stuffing  box  to  be  made  of  brass. 

C. — Boiler,  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the 
ordinary  "  locomotive  boiler,"  and  containing  27 
tubes  of  11  inch  diameter.  The  top  of  the  steam- 
chamber  and  the  horizontal  part  of  the  boiler  to 
be  covered  with  wood,  to  prevent  the  radiation 
of  heat. — c.  Fire-door. — c'.  Ash-pan,  consisting 
of  a  square  box  attached  below  the  furnace,  and 
having  a  small  door  in  front. — c".  Square  box 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  boiler,  enclosing 
the  exit  of  the  tubes.  The  hot  air  from  the 
tubes  received  by  this  box  is  passed  off  through — 
&".  Smoke  pipe,  carried  up  through  either  of  the 
spaces  D,  making  a  half-spiral  turn  round  the  air- 
vessel,  and  terminating  in  the  form  of  a  serpent 
or  a  dragon,  to  avoid  the  unsightly  appearance 
of  an  abrupt  vertical  termination. — C*.  Brackets 
of  wrought  iron,  riveted  to  the  upright  part  of 
the  boiler,  and  bolted  to  the  carriage  frame. — c^. 
Wrought  iron  stay,  also  bolted  to  the  carriage 
frame,  for  supporting  the  horizontal  part  of  the 
boiler. 

E. — Cylindrical  box  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
steam-chamber,  containing: — e.  Conical  steam- 
valve,  and  also — e'.  Safety-valve. — e" .  Screw  with 
handle  connected  to  the  steam  valve,  for  admit- 
ting or  shutting  off  the  steam. — e'".  Induction- 
pips,  for  conveiing  the  steam  to 


F. — Steam-cylinder,  provided  with  steam  pas- 
sages and  slide-valve,  of  tlie  usual  construction, 
and  secured  to  the  carriage  frame  in  similar 
manner  to  the  force-pump. — -f.  Eduction-pipe, 
for  carrying  off  the  steam  into  the  atmosphere. — 
/'.  Piston,  provided  with  metallic  packing  (on 
Barton's  plan). — f".  Piston-rod  of  steel,  attached 
to  the  piston-rod  of  the  force-pump  by  means   of 

G. — Crosshead  of  wrought  iron,  into  which 
both  piston-rods  are  inserted  and  secured  by 
keys. — g.  Tappet-rod  attached  to  the  crosshead, 
for  moving  the  slide-valve  of  the  steam-cylinder 
by  means  of — g',  g',  Nuts  which  may  be  placed 
at  any  position  on  the  tappet-rod. 

11. — Spindle  of  wrought  iron,  working  in  two 
bearings  attached  to  the  cover  of  the  steam- 
cylinder,  the  one  end  thereof  having  fixed  to  it — 
h.  Lever,  moved  or  struck  ultimately  by  the  nuts 
g',  g'. — h'.  Lever,  fixed  to  the  middle  part  of  the 
spindle  H,  for  moving  the  steqm-valve  rod. 

I. — Force-pump  for  supplying  the  boiler,  con- 
structed with  spindle-valves  on  the  ordinary  plan  ; 
the  suction-pipe  thereof  to  communicate  with  the 
valve-chamber  of  the  waler-cylinder,  and  the 
delivering-pipe  to  be  connected  to  the  horizontal 
part  of  the  boiler. — i.  Plunger  of  force-pump,  to 
be  made  of  gunmetal  or  copper,  and  attached  to 
the  crosshead  G. 

J. — Blowing-apparatus,  consisting  of  a  square 
wooden  box,  with  panelled  sides,  in  which  is 
made  to  work — j.  Square  piston,  made  of  wood, 
joined  to  the  sides  of  said  box  by  leather. — j'. 
Circular  holes  or  openings  through  the  sides,  for 
adiTiitting  atmospheric  air  into  the  box ;  these 
holes  being  covered  on  the  inside  by  pieces  of 
leather  or  India-rubber  cloth  to  act  as  valves. — 
j" .  Are  similar  holes  through  the  top  of  the  box. 
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for  passing  off  the  air  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston, 
into 

K. — Receiver  or  regulator,  which  has — k. 
Moveable  top,  made  of  wood,  joined  by  leather 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  box  ;  a  thin  sheet  of  lead 
to  be  attached  thereto,  for  keeping  up  a  certain 
compression  of  air  in  the  regulator. — k.  Box  or 
passage  made  of  sheet  iron,  attached  to  the  blow- 
ing apparatus,  and  having  an  open  communica- 
tion with  the  regulator  at  k" ;  to  this  passage  is 
connected  a  conducting  pipe,  as  marked  by  dot- 
ted lines  in  figure  1,  for  conveying  the  air  from 
the  receiver  into  the  ash-pan  under  the  furnace 
of  the  boiler,  at  A";  this  conducting  pipe  passes 
along  the  inside  of  the  carriage  frame,  on  either 
side. 

L,  L. — Two  parallel  iron  rods,  to  which  the 
piston    of  the    blowing   apparatus    is    attached : 


I^fT 


these  rods  work  through  guide-brasses  /,  /,  and 
they  may  be  attached  to  the  ctosshead  G,  by 
keys  at  /',  /'.  The  holes  at  the  ends  of  the  cross- 
heads  for  admitting  these  rods,  are  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  a  free  movement  whenever  it  is 
desirable  to  work  the  blowing  apparatus  inde- 
pendently of  the  engine. 

M. — Spindle  of  wrought  iron,  placed  trans- 
versely, and  working  in  two  bearings  fixed  under 
the  carriage  frame  :  to  this  spindle  are  fixed — m, 
m,  two  crank-levers,  which  by  means  of — m',  m', 
two  connecting  rods,  will  give  motion  to  the 
piston-rods  L,  L,  by  inserting  the  hooks  m'\  m'\ 
into  the  eyes  at  the  ends  of  the  said  piston-rods. 

N. — Crank-lever,  fixed  at  the  end  of  spindle  M, 
which  by  means  of 

0 — Crank-pin,  fixed  in  the  carriage-wheel,  and 
also 
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P — Connecting  rod,  will  communicate  motion 
to  the  blowing  apparatus,  whenever  the  carriage 
is  in  motion,  and  the  above  parts  duly  connected. 

n. — Pin  fixed  in  lever  N,  placed  at  such  distance 
from  the  centre  of  spindle  J\I,  that  it  will  fit  the 
hole  n  of  the  lever  shown  in  figure  5,  while  n" 
receives  the  end  of  spindle  M.  Whenever  the 
blowing  apparatus  is  to  be  worked  by  the  engine 
or  by  manual  force,  the  connecting  rod  P  should 
be  detached  by  means  of  the  lock  at  p.  The 
carriage  frame  should  be  made  of  oak,  and  plated 
with  iron  all  over  the  outside  and  top  ;  the  top 
plate  to  have  small  recesses,  to  meet  the  brack- 
ets of  the  cylinders,  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 
The  lock  of  the  carriage,  axles,  and  springs,  to  be 
made  as  usual,  only  diflering  by  having  the  large 
springs  suspended  below  the  axle.  The  carriacre 
wheels  to  be  constructed  on  the  suspension  prin- 
ciple ;  spokes  and  rim  to  be  made  of  wrought 
iron,  very  light. 


With  regard  to  the  power  of  the  engine  repre- 
sented by  the  drawing,  I  estimate  it  equal  to  108 
men.  The  pressure  in  the  boiler  being  kept  at 
65  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  steam-piston 
being  10  inches  diameter,  its  effective  force,  con- 
sidering the  direct  application,  will  be  at  least 
4,000  lbs.  which,  multiplied  by  135  feet  (or  45 
double  18-inch  strokes),  will  be  540,000  lbs.  raised 
one  foot  per  minute;  this,  divided  by  5,000  (the 
power  of  man),  gives  108.  The  piston  of  the 
force-pump  being  only  9  inches  in  diameter, 
while  the  steam-piston  is  10  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  steam  kept  at  65  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch,  I  can  state  from  experience  that 
in  calm  weather  the  water  will  be  projected  110 
feet  perpendicularly. 

The  size  of  the  jet  will  be  determined  by  the  fol- 
lowing calculation  :  Effective  pressure  on  steam- 
piston=50  lbs.  per  square   inch  ;  proportion   of 

50X100 
pistons  as  81  to  100,  hence ^ ^61  lbs.  per 

square  inch  pressure  in  the  air-vessel.  The 
weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  water  being  62.5  lbs. 
it  will  be  seen  that  61  lbs.  pressure  is  equal  to  142 

61X1728 
feet   column    of  water;    for  — 'oiTk —    —1713, 

which  divided  by  12=142.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances this  will  produce  a  pressure  at  the 
exit  of  tke  jet  equal  to  130  feet  column  ;  hence, 
it  will  issue  at  the  rate  of  •v/130x5.3=60  feet 
per  second,  or  3,600  feet  per  minute.  Deducting 
the  loss  of  water  by  the  valves,  &c.,  the  effective 
area  of  the  piston  of  the  force-pump  will  be  50 
square  inches;  this  multiplied  by  135  will  be 
6,750  ;  and  thus  the  jet  will  be  If^  square  inch, 
or  full  1^  inch  diameter,  in  order  to  throw  the 
greatest  quantity  of  water  to  the  maximum 
height.  For  less  heights  the  jet  will  increase  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  roots  of  the  re- 
spective elevations. 


The  experience  which  I  have  had  in  the  man- 
agement of  steam  fire-engines  induces  me  to  sug- 
gest, before  I  conclude,  that  the  best  way  of  keep- 
ing the  engine  always  in  readiness,  is  that  of 
having  a  small  boiler  or  hot-water  stove  erected 
in  the  place  where  the  engine  is  kept,  and  by 


means  of  a  connecting  pipe,  with  a  screw  joint, 
keep  up  heat  in  the  engine-boiler;  the  fire-grate 
or  flues  of  which  should  be  kept  very  clean,  with 
dry  shavings,  wood,  and  coke,  carefully  laid  in  the 
furnace,  ready  for  ignition :  a  torch  should 
always  be  at  hand  to  ignite  with  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  plan  of  keeping  up  a  constant  fire 
in  the  engine-boiler  is  bad  in"  practice,  as  it  pre- 
vents the  keeping  the  flues  clean,  and  causes  for- 
mation of  sediment  in  the  boiler,  to  say  nothing 
of  wear  and  tear  ;  but  which  is  still  more  impor- 
tant, perhaps,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  word  of 
fire  being  given,  the  furnace  is  covered  with 
clinkers,  or  the  engineer  is  busy  cleaning  it. 

The  principal  object  of  a  steam  fire-engine  be- 
ing that  of  not  depending  on  the  power  or  dili- 
gence of  a  large  number  of  men,  one  or  two 
horses  should  always  be  kept  in  an  adjoining 
stable  for  its  transportation.  To  this  fire-engine 
establishment  the  word  of  fire  should  be  given, 
without  intermediate  orders:  the  horses  being 
put  to,  the  rod  attached  connecting  the  carnage- 
wheel  to  the  bellows,  and  the  fuel  ignited,  the 
engine  may  on  all  ordinary  occasions  be  at  its 
destination,  and  in  full  operation,  within  ten 
minutes.  J.  ERICSSON. 

Ntw  York,  July  1,  1840. 


REMINISCENCES. 

A  WORK  of  considerable  interest  has  lately  ap- 
peared entitled  "Reminiscences  of  the  last  sixty- 
five  years"  in  which  the  writer,  E.  S.  Thomas,  Esq., 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  editorial  fra- 
ternity in  this  country,  records  his  personal  rec- 
ollections of  the  men  and  events  to  which  he 
alluded.  From  among  a  great  many  similar 
notices  of  the  distinguished  men  who  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  our  countrj' 
for  the  last  half  century,  we  copy  the  following 
concerning  two  of  the  earliest  and  most  devoted 
patriots  of  the  Revolution  : — 

JOHN    HANCOCK. 

"The  memory  of  this  great  patriot,  statesman, 
and  orator,  has  been  most  grossly  neglected. 
While  hundreds,  whose  services  in  the  cause  of 
independence  were  not  a  tythe  of  his,  have 
been  eulogized  to  the  skies,  and  live  on  canvass, 
and  in  marble,  this  great  patriot's  name  but  seldom 
finds  a  place  even  when  celebrating  that  freedom 
he  was  among  the  very  first,  if  not  tlie  first,  to 
risk  his  life  in  obtaining.  I  have  for  years  no- 
ticed this  neglect,  with  feelings  of  unfeigned  re- 
gret. 

"  Never  was  a  man  more  beloved  by  any  peo- 
ple, than  Hancock  was  by  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts. With  the  exception  of  a  single  year, 
Bowdoin  was  put  in,  he  was  for  sixteen  successive 
years,  elected  their  governor,  and  closed  his  pa- 
triotic and  illustrious  life  in  that  high  station. 
Hundreds  of  times  have  I  seen  him,  when  so  worn 
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out,  and  crippled  by  disease,  that  he  could  not 
stand,  taken  from  his  carriage  into  the  arms  of 
two  faithful  servants  (who  regularly  attended  for 
the  purpose),  and  carried  up  to  the  council-cham- 
ber, a  distance  of  nearly  fifty  yards  from  the 
street.  The  last  time  he  addressed  his  fellow- 
citizens  was  the  most  impressive  scene  I  ever 
witnessed.  A  town-meeting  was  called,  upon  a 
question  of  great  excitement.  Old  Faneuil  Hall 
could  not  contain  the  people,  and  an  adjournment 
took  place  to  the  Old  South  meeting-house. 
Hancock  was  brought  in,  and  carried  up  into  the 
front  gallery,  where  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Austin 
supported  him  on  the  right,  and  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Charles  Jarvis  upon  the  left,  while  he  addressed 
the  multitude.  The  governor  commenced  by  sta- 
ting to  his  fellow-citizens,  that  '  Ae/e//','  it  was 
the  last  time  he  should  ever  address  them — that 
^  the  seeds  of  mortality  were  growing  fast  within 
him."  The  fall  of  a  pin  might  have  been  heard, 
such  a  death-like  silence  pervaded  the  listening 
crowd,  during  the  whole  of  his  animated  and 
soul-stirring  speech,  while  tears  ran  down  the 
cheeks  of  thousands. 

"The  meeting  ended,  he  was  conveyed  to  his 
carriage,  and  taken  home,  but  never  again  ap- 
peared in  public — his  death  soon  followed  after. 
The  corpse  was  embowelled,  and  kept  for  eight 
days,  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  citizens,  from 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  state,  to  render  the 
last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory.  They  came 
by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands — the  proces- 
sion was  an  hour  and  a  half  in  passing.  The  post 
of  honor,  among  the  military  was  given  to  the 
Concord  Light  Infantry,  under  Captain  Davis,  the 
same  who  commanded  them  on  the  ever-memorable 
nineteent/i.  of  Jlpril,  '75.  It  was  the  most  solemn 
and  interesting,  and  incomparably  the  longest 
funeral  procession  I  ever  saw.  Samuel  Adams, 
who  was  lieutenant-governor,  became  governor, 
ex-officio,  by  the  death  of  Hancock,  and  followed 
the  bier  (there  were  no  hearses,  with  nodding 
plumes,  in  those  days),  as  chief-mourner,  but  the 
venerable  patriot  could  not  endure  the  fatigue, 
and  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  procession. 

"  Hancock,  as  an  orator,  had  no  equal.  He 
seized  upon  the  passions  of  his  hearers,  and  led 
them  captive  at  his  pleasure  ;  none  could  resist. 
A  gentleman  who  heard  him  deliver  his  great  ora- 
tion, commemorative  of  the  massacre  of  the  fifth 
of  March  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy,  told 
me  that  the  multitude  who  listened  to  it  were 
wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  phrensy,  that  a 
single  sentence  from  the  orator,  calling  upon 
them  to  take  arms,  and  drive  the  murderers  from 
their  town,  would  have  been  at  once  carried  into 
effect.  Such  was  his  control  over  them,  many 
could  not  keep  their  seats,  from  indignation.  I 
read  this  oration  in  my  youth  ;  it  abounds 

'In  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum.' 

It  made  my  young  blood  run  coursing  through 
my  veins,  and  the  hair  on  my  head  to  stand  erect, 
as  I  read  it.  I  said  to  myself,  with  the  old  Ro- 
man, '  If  such  is  the  effect  from  reading,  what 
would  it  have  been  to  have  heard  him  deliver  it  V 
His  form  was  elegant ;  his  face  beautiful,  manly, 


and  expressive  ;  his  eye  piercing  ;  his  voice  flex- 
ible. He  could  raise  his  hearers  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  phrensy,  or  sooth  them  into  tears,  at 
pleasure. 

"It  was  THIS  ORATION  which  first  prepared  the 
minds  of  men  to  resist  the  oppression  of  the 
British  government.  From  the  day  it  was  deliv- 
ered, it  was  the  determination  of  thousands,  tiiat 
at  the  first  opportunity  afforded  them  they  would 
burst  the  bands  that  bound  them,  and  abide  the 
consequences.  Four  years  after,  the  opportuni- 
ty was  presented,  at  Lexington,  and  our  nation's 
Independence  was  the  result. 

"Hancock,  before  the  Revolution,  was  a  man 
of  vast  fortune  ;  and  although  he  permitted  it  to 
flow,  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  like  water,  he 
had  still  enough  left  lo  support  a  splendid  estab- 
lishment, and  to  live  and  entertain  like  a  prince. 
His  generosity  was  unbounded.  1  will  remem- 
ber that  one  evening  in  each  week,  durins  sum- 
mer, a  full  band  of  music,  at  his  own  expense,  at- 
tended in  front  of  his  venerable  stone  mansion, 
at  the  head  of  the  Common,  to  entertain  the  cit- 
izens who  were  promenading  on  the  Mall.  He 
seldom  left  Boston  to  visit  at  any  distance;  but 
when  he  did,  he  was  always  escorted  by  a  volun- 
teer troop  of  cavalry,  wlio  held  themselves  in 
readiness  for  that  purpose.  He  was  very  fond  of 
joke  and  repartee,  so  much  so,  that  a  worthy  cit- 
izen of  Boston,  Nathaniel  Balch,  Esq.,  a  hatter, 
who  never  failed  to  appear  among  the  invited 
guests  at  his  hospitable  board,  obtained  the  un- 
envied  appellation  of  '  t/ie  Governor's  Jester.'  The 
celebrated  Brissot,  in  his  travels  in  the  United 
States,  speaks  of  his  meeting  this  gentleman  at 
Hancock's  table  ;  and  such  was  the  mutual  attach- 
ment between  the  governor  and  Mr.  Bakh,that  if 
the  former  was  called  away,  no  matter  what  dis- 
tance, 'Squire  Balch  attended  him,  like  his  shad- 
ow, which  the  following  circumstance  most  hap- 
pily illustrates.  Governor  Hancock  was  called 
on  to  visit  the  then  province  of  Maine,  on  which 
occasion  he  travelled  in  state,  and  was  attended  by 
the  Hon.  Col.  Orne,  one  of  the  executivecounc. 
and  Nathaniel  Balch,  Esq.  Their  arrival  at  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  was  thus  humorously 
announced  :  '  On  Tuesday  last,  arrived  in  this 
town,  J^attianiel  Balc/i,  Esq.,  accompa?iied  by  his 
Excellency,  John  Hancock,  and  the  Hon.  Azor 
Orne,  Esq.'  " 

SAMUEL    ADAMS. 

"  I  have  taken  for  my  subject  on  this  occasion, 
recollections  of  Samuel  Adams,  who,  though  not 
'a  hero  without  example,'  was  '«  patriot  without 
reproach.'  In  speaking  of  circumstances  so  long 
passed,  I  shall  speak  only  of  what  I  knotv  ;  nev- 
er having  read  the  '  Biography  of  the  Signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,'  I  know  not 
what  account  may  there  be  given  of  any  of  them. 
I  never  saw  Mr.  Adams  until  the  year  1792;  he 
was  then  far  in  the  vale  of  years,  with  a  consti- 
tution which  was,  judging  from  his  appearance, 
naturally  strong,  but  then  nearly  worn  out,  not 
with  toil,  but  care.  He  still  continued  to  use  all 
the  exercise  his  strength  would  admit,  by  visiting, 
almost  daily,  a  Mr.  Hughes,  a  constable,  a  re- 
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spectable  calling  in  Boston  in  those  days,  what- 
ever it  may  be  now.  They  had  been  friends 
from  early  life,  and  the  same  intimacy  was 
common  between  their  respective  ladies.  Mr. 
Adams  was  then  lieutenant-governor,  a  place 
of  honor,  with  but  little  profit,  and  no  duty  at  all 
except  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  governor,  when 
ex-officio,  the  duties  of  the  executive  devolved 
upon  the  lieutenant.  Mr.  Adams  lived  in  a  large 
old-fashioned  frame-house,  on  Winter  street, 
which  had  once  been  painted  yellow,  but  like  its 
venerable  owner,  was  a  good  deal  the  worse  for 
wear.  He  entertained  little  or  no  company, 
having  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to 
do  it.     He  was  poor. 

"  On  the  death  of  Governor  Hancock,  he  walk- 
ed as  chief  mourner,  preceded  only  by  the  Han- 
cock piece  of  artillery.  (It  is  proper  here  to  re- 
mark, that  the  first  cannon  taken  from  the  British 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  were  two  brass  four- 
pounders  ;  on  one  was  engraven,  by  order  of  the 
state,  the  name  of  John  Hancock,  and  the  other, 
Samuel  Adams,  with  appropriate  devices.)  Be- 
fore the  almost  interminable  procession  had 
reached  State-street,  Mr.  Adams  strength  failed 
him,  and  he  retired.  He  had  then  become  ex- 
officio  governor  of  the  state,  and  at  the  next  elec- 
tion was  confirmed  in  his  high  office  by  the 
votes  of  the  people.  The  then  salary  of  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  if  my  memory  serves, 
was  a  thousand  pounds  currency,  or  $3,333 — but 
a  very  small  sum  toward  enabling  the  Incumbent 
of  the  gubernatorial  chair,  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple, in  style  and  hospitality,  set  by  Hancock,  who 
lived  and  entertained  like  a  prince.  Mr.  Adams 
possessed  neither  carriage  nor  horses  ;  but  he 
had  been  elected  governor  but  a  few  weeks,  when 
some  gentlemen  of  Boston  presented  the  vener- 
able patriot  with  a  new  and  handsome  chariot, 
and  a  pair  of  as  fine  horses  as  there  were  in  the 
city.  The  first  use  he  made  of  his  new  equip- 
age, shows  the  man  in  a  point  of  view  too  rare 
not  to  be  admired  ;  seating  himself  beside 
his  venerable  lady,  they  drove  to  Constable 
Hi>ghs',  where  the  governor  alighted,  and  handing 
MrsHughesinto  his  seat,  the  two  old  ladies  drove 
oflf  together,  while  he  stayed  and  talked  with  his 
old  friend,  and  I  stood  by  devouring  their  dis- 
course. 

"In  1793,  theatrical  entertainments  were  first 
introduced  into  Boston  after  the  Revolution. 
There  was  an  express  law  against  them.  Appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  legislature  to  repeal  the 
law,  and  it  passed  both  houses  ;  but  Mr.  Adams 
was  then  governor  and  refused  to  sign  it ;  and  we 
doubt  whether  it  has  ever  been  repealed  to  this 
day. 

"  It  is  recorded  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  a  large 
sum  was  offered  him  by  agents  of  the  British 
government,  to  take  sides  with  it  against  his  na- 
tive land,  but  it  was  indignation  spurned,  and  on 
a  subsequent  occasion,  when  a  similar  circum- 
stance was  alluded  to,  he  exclaimed,  '  They  well 
know  that  a  guinea  never  glistened  in  my  eyes,'' 
It  was  well  for  our  country,  and  for  mankind, 
that  there  were  such  men,  in  whose  eyes  guineas 
did  not  glisten  ;  they  appear  to  have  been  raised 
«p  for  the  occasion,  and  having  accomplished 
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the  great  work  given  them  to  do,  have  disappear- 
ed from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  there  have 
arisen  in  their  stead,  a  race  of  men  so  unlike 
them,  that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  they  can  be 
descendants  of  such  sires.  The  contrast  is  stri- 
king, and  well  calculated  to  make  us  tremble  for 
the  future." 


THE  SILKWORM'S  WILL.— Miss  H.  F.  Gould. 

On  a  plain  rush  hurdle  a  silkworm  lay, 

When  a  proud  young  princess  came  that  way: 

The  haughty  child  of  a  human  kins; 

Threw  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  humble  thing, 

From  the  mulberry-leaf  her  simple  food. 

And  shrunk,  half  scorn  and  half  disgust, 

Away  from  her  sister-child  of  the  dust. 

Declaring  she  never  yet  could  see, 

Why  a  reptile  form  like  this  should  be; 

And  that  she  was  not  made  with  nerves  so  firm, 

As  calmly  to  stand  by  a  "  crawling  worm  !" 

With  mute  forbearance  the  silkworm  took 

The  taunting  words  and  the  spuming  look. 

Alike  a  stranger  to  self  and  pride, 

She'd  no  disquiet  from  aught  beside  ; 

And  lived  of  a  meekness  and  peace  possessed, 

Which  these  debar  from  the  human  breast. 

She  only  wished,  for  the  harsh  abuse. 

To  find  some  way  to  become  of  use 

To  the  haughty  daughter  of  lordly  man; 

And  thus  did  she  lay  a  noble  plan 

To  teach  her  wisdom,  and  make  it  plain 

That  the  humble  worm  was  not  made  in  vain; 

A  plan  so  generous,  deep,  and  high, 

That,  to  carry  it  out,  she  must  even  die! 

"  No  more,"  said  she,  "  will  I  drink  or  eat ! 

I'll  spin  and  weave  me  a  winding  sheet, 

To  wrap  me  up  from  the  sun's  clear  light. 

And  hide  my  form  from  her  wounded  sight. 

In  secret  then,  till  my  end  draws  nigh, 

I'll  toil  for  her  ;  and  when  I  die, 

I'll  leave  behind,  as  a  farewell  boon 

To  the  proud  young  princess,  my  whole  cocoon, 

To  be  reeled  and  wove  to  a  shining  lace. 

And  hung  in  a  veil  o'er  her  scornful  face ; 

And  when  she  can  calmly  draw  her  breath 

Through  the  very  threads  that  have  caused  my  death; 

When  she  finds,  at  length,  she  has  nerves  so  firm. 

As  to  wear  the  shroud  of  a  crawling  worm. 

May  she  bear  in  mind,  that  she  walks  with  pride 

In  the  winding-sheet  where  the  silkworm  died !" 


Some  people  get  along  by  feigning  a  great  dis- 
like to  public  employment.  To  hear  them,  you 
would  suppose  they  were  all  making  enormous 
sacrifices  in  consenting  to  pocket  good  fat  sala- 
ries ;  and  when  they  are  at  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
they  pull  out  their  pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  cry, 
with  deep  feeling,  "What  a  dog's  life!  but  I 
shall  be  rewarded  in  another  world." 

Most  women  are  forced  to  graft  their  virtues 
(I  mean,  at  least,  such  as  are  godlike  rather  than 
saintly,  truth,  constancy,  secrecy)  on  some  be- 
loved being,  as  husband  or  children,  before  they 
will  bear  fruit.  Take  away  love,  and  it  is  like 
taking  away  the  grass — there  is  no  blossom  ;  and 
many  a  saint  would  have  been  a  sinner  if  she  had 
no  husband  or  children.  jean  Paul 
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A  SUMMER  UPON  THE  PRAIRIE. 

"  About  one  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of 
June,  the  liri£hl  waters  of  the  Platte  river  could  be 
seen  in  the  distance,  rolling  on  in  the  direction  of 
iht:  mighty  Missouri.  A  march  of  ten  miles  brought 
us  to  its  banks,  near  which  the  command  halted  for 
the  night.  We  had  hardly  pitched  our  tents  when 
several  Indians  were  discovered  galloping  towards 
us.  The  arrival  of  several  Ottoe  chiels  announced 
our  proximity  to  their  village,  from  which  we  were 
distant  about  ten  miles.  They  had  previously  been 
advised  of  our  approach  and  had  come  out  as  a  dele- 
gation of  their  tribe  to  meet  us  and  bid  us  welcome 
to  their  village.  Upon  their  signifying  their  inten- 
tion to  camp  with  us  for  the  night,  and  accompany 
the  command  on  the  morrow,  tliey  were  invited  to 
seat  themselves  and  partake  of  our  fare.  This  invi- 
tation was  accepted  with  little  unnecessary  ceremony, 
and  indeed  it  might  be,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether 
either  of  our  guests  had  tasted  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl, 
for  a  month  previous  For  some  length  of  time, 
beef,  bread  and  coflee  disappeared  from  before  them 
as  if  by  magick.  The  repast  having  been  finished 
tliey  now  betook  themselves  to  their  pipes  and  carme 
co-nick*  and  after  exhausting  all  topicks  of  conversa- 
sion,  they  quietly  rolled  themselves  in  their  blankets 
to  dream  of  the  morrow. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  we  took 
up  our  line  of  march  for  the  Ottoe  village.  We  had 
not  proceeded  more  than  five  miles,  before  we  were 
literally  surrounded  by  Indians  ;  some  dressed  from 
head  to  foot  in  all  the  gaudy  colours  of  the  rainbow; 
while  others  could  boast  of  nothing  but  a  small  piece 
of  cloth  or  strouding  about  the  loins.  The  deficiency 
of  clothing,  however,  was  generally  made  up  in  red 
paint,  with  which  they  were  completely  covered, 
giving  them  much  the  appearance  of  men  destitute 
of  their  skins.  Many  of  their  horses  had  evidently 
been  decorated  for  the  occasion,  some  with  eagles' 
feathers  tied  to  their  tails,  foretop  and  mane,  with  a 
scalp  hanging  from  the  bits  of  the  bridle,  and  their 
bodies  fantastically  coloured  with  various  kinds  of 
paint. 

As  soon  as  the  command  came  in  sight  of  the 
village,  the  male  Indians,  old  and  young,  wen;  seen 
rushing  out  to  meet  us.  Those  who  could  raise  a 
horse  of  any  description  were  mounted  ;  while  those 
who  could  not,  hastened  toward  us  on  foot.  On 
passing  their  village  the  confusion  became  general : 
the  tops  of  their  dirt-houses  were  literally  covered 
with  women  and  children,  while  a  thousand  meager, 
half-starved  dogs  kept  up  an  incessant  yell  below. 
Two  miles  west  of  the  village  we  encamped. 

The  Ottoe  village  is  situated  about  one  mile  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Platte  river,  upon  a  beautiful 
blufT,  or  second  bank.  It  commands  a  full  view  of 
the  surrounding  country  and  the  river,  with  its  hun- 
dreds of  islands  covered  with  cotton  wood  and  willow. 
The  Elk-horn,  a  large  stream  falling  into  the  Platte 
near  its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  can  also  be 
seen  stretching  ofT  to  the  northwest,  its  banks  stud- 
ded with  timber,  until  the  dark  green  line  which 
marks  its  course  is  lost  in  the  distance.     Much  mil- 


•This  is  a  substance  used  by  all  Indians  in  the  place  of  to- 
bacco for  smoking.  It  is  either  the  bark  of  a  young  willow, 
Bumaoh  leaves,  after  having  been  killed  by  the  frost  in  the  fall, 
or  a  kind  of  weed,  found  onlv  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, called  mountain-tea 


itary  skill  is  displayed,  both  in  the  location  and  in- 
ternal arrangement  of  this  village,  the  credit  of  which 
belonged  to  the  chief  of  the  Ottoes,  Juian. 

Their  lodges  are  built  in  a  conical  form,  both  in 
and  above  the  ground  ;  the  ground  appears,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  have  been  excavated  to  the  depth  of 
from  two  to  three  feet.  The  roof  is  su[>ported  by 
several  sticks  of  timber  which  are  forked  at  the  top  ; 
these  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  long,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  form  a  circle.  Upon  the  forks  of  these 
timbers  other  limbers  are  arranged  along  poles,  one 
end  resting  upon  the  ground  and  the  others  coming 
together  at  the  top,  forming  a  conical  framework. — 
Upon  this  framework  a  netting  of  willows,  bound 
together  by  strips  of  bark,  is  placed.  Over  the 
whole,  dry  grass  is  thrown,  to  prevent  the  dirt  from 
falling  through.  The  roof  is  then  covered  with  dirt 
lo  the  thickness  of  from  two  to  three  feet.  These 
lodges  are  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  in  diameter. 
The  fire  is  built  in  the  centre,  the  smoke  escaping 
through  the  aperture  left  for  the  purpose  at  the  top. 
Around  the  fire  mattresses,  manufactured  from  wil 
lows  or  rushes,  are  placed  upon  the  ground,  which 
serve  as  apologies  for  chairs.  A  camp-kettle  or  two 
together  with  a  few  spoons  made  of  wood  or  buffalo's 
horns,  complete  the  furniture  of  the  Ottoe  mansion. 

The  chief  Jutan  is  at  this  lime,  probably,  the  most 
noted  and  popular  Indian  belonging  to  any  tribe  un- 
der the  protection  of  our  government.  His  stature 
is  somewhat  above  the  ordinary  size,  and  well-pro- 
porlioned.  His  countenance  indicates  much  good 
humour,  while  a  peculiar  twinkling  of  the  eyes  stamps 
upon  him  at  once  his  true  character — that  of  the  cun- 
ning, artful,  intriguing  warriour.  His  successive 
warfares  with  the  neighbouringtribes,  in  formerdays, 
bear  ample  evidence  that  he  is  not  destitute,  either 
of  personal  courage  or  a  knowledge  of  Indian  war- 
fare and  its  tacticks. 

In  the  fall  of  1822,  Jutan  sustained  a  severe  loss 
in  the  death  of  his  favdurite  among  six  wives.  She 
was  young  and  beautiful,  and  accompanied  him  the 
year  previous  to  Washington,  where  she  of  course 
attracted  much  attention,  and  received  many  pres- 
ents, all  of  which  Jutan  attributed  to  her  personal 
charms.  At  her  death,  he  refused  to  be  consoled; 
the  whole  nation  was  put  in  mourning  by  blacking 
the  upper  part  of  the  face  of  every  man,  woman 
and  child.  After  the  usual  time  of  howling  and 
crying  before  interment,  she  was  consigned  to  the 
earth.  A  deep  grave  was  dug  upon  a  prominent 
hill,  a  short  distance  from  the  village,  in  which  she 
was  deposited,  together  with  every  article  belonging 
to  her  while  living,  including  many  articles  of  great 
value,  which  had  been  presented  to  her  at  Wash- 
ington city.  The  grave  was  then  filled  in  the 
usual  manner,  after  setting  several  strong  posts  in  it, 
around  which  the  earth  was  thrown.  This  being 
completed,  Jutan  ordered  three  of  his  best  horses  to 
be  made  fast  to  the  posts,  and  choked  to  death, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  One  of  the  horses 
was  intended  to  convey  the  deceased  favourite  to 
the  distant  and  happy  land  for  which  she  had  de- 
parted, while  the  other  two  were  to  convey  her 
goods  and  chattels."  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle. 


It  is  possible  to  have  almost  all  the  qualifications 
for  happiness,  yet  to  feel  little  less  than  misery. 
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THE  WOOD  RIVER  MASSACRE. 
Read  before  the  Illinois  State  Lyceum,  December  6,  1832. 

[by    THOMAS    LIPPINCOTT.] 

Among  the  various  incidents  of  the  early  settle- 
ments of  Illinois,  and  those  of  the  last  war  with 
Great  Britain,  that  have  commanded  the  attention  of 
■writers,  there  is  one  which  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  in  print,  that  well  deserves  to  be  preserved 
among  the  records  of  frontier  hardihood  and  suffer- 
ing. I  refer  to  the  massacre  of  a  woman  and  six 
children,  by  the  Indians,  in  the  forks  of  Wood  river, 
in  1814.  The  following  is  given  as  an  authentic 
sketch  of  the  facts,  taken  from  the  lips  of  captain 
Abel  Moore  and  his  wife,  who  were  sufferers  in  the 
transaction. 

Travellers  who  have  passed  on  the  direct  road  from 
Edwardsville  to  CarroUton,  will  remember  at  a  plea- 
sant plantation  on  the  banks  of  the  east  branch  of 
Wood  river,  a  short  distance  froin  the  dwelling-house 
and  powder-mill  of  Mr.  George  Moore,  an  old  buil- 
ding, composed  of  rough,  round  logs,  the  upper  sto- 
ry of  which  projects  about  a  foot  on  every  side,  be- 
j'ond  the  basement.  This,  in  times  of  peril,  was  a 
block-house,  or  in  the  common  phrase,  a  fort,  to 
which  the  early  settlers  resorted  for  safety.  Pursu- 
ing the  road  about  two  miles,  to  an  elevated  point  on 
the  bank  of  the  west  fork,  where  the  road  turns  ab- 
ruptly down  into  the  creek,  another  farm,  now  in 
possession  of  a  younger  member  of  the  family  of 
Moores,  exhibits  the  former  residence  of  Reason 
Reagan ;  and  midway  between  these  two  points, 
resides  captain  Abel  Moore,  on  the  same  spot  which 
he  occupied  at  the  period  to  which  our  narrative  re- 
lates. William  Moore  lived  nearly  south  of  Abel's 
on  a  road  which  passes  towards  Milton.  Upper  Al- 
ton is  from  two  to  three  miles,  and  Lower  Alton 
four  or  five  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  action. 

It  appears,  that  while  the  gallant  rangers  were 
scouring  the  country,  ever  on  the  alert,  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  for  several  years  had  huddled  together  in 
forts,  for  fear  of  the  Indians,  had,  in  the  summer  of 
1814,  attained  to  such  a  sense  of  security,  that  they 
went  to  their  farms  and  dwellings,  with  the  hope  of 
escaping  further  depredations.  In  the  forks  of  Wood 
river,  were  some  six  or  eight  families,  whose  men 
were  for  the  most  part  in  the  ranging  service,  and 
whose  women  and  children  were  thus  left  to  labour 
for  and  defend  themselves.  The  block-house  which 
I  have  described,  was  their  place  of  resort  on  any 
alarm  ;  but  the  inconvenience  and  difficulty  of  clus- 
tering so  tliickly,  induced  them  to  leave  it  as  soon  as 
prudence  would  at  all  permit. 

Nor  had  the  hardy  inhabitants  forgotten,  amidst 
their  dangers,  the  duties  of  social  life,  nor  their  high- 
er obligations  to  their  Creator.  The  Sabbath  shone, 
not  only  upon  the  domestic  circle,  as  gathered  round 
the  fireside  altar,  but  its  hallowed  light  was  shed  on 
groups  collected  in  the  rustic  edifices  which  the  piety 
of  the  people  had  erected  for  divine  worship. 

It  was  on  the  Sabbath,  the  tenth  of  July,  1814, 
that  the  painful  occurrence  took  place,  which  I  now 
record.  Reason  Reagan  had  gone  to  attend  divine 
worship  at  the  meeting-house,  some  two  or  three 
miles  off,  leaving  his  wife  and  two  children  at  the 
house  of  Abel  Moore,  which  was  on  the  way.  About 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Reacran  went  over 
to  her  own  dwelling,  to  procure  some  little  articles  of 
lonvenience,  being  accompanied  by  six  children,  two 


of  whom  were  her  own  ;  two  were  children  of  Abel 
Moore,  and  two  of  William  Moore.  Not  far  from, 
probably  a  little  after,  the  same  time,  two  men  of  the 
neighbourhood  passed  separately,  I  believe,  along 
the  road,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which 
Mrs.  Reagan  went;  and  one  of  them  heard  at  a  cer- 
tain place,  a  low  call,  as  of  a  boy,  which  he  did  not 
answer,  and  for  a  repetition  of  which  he  did  not  de- 
lay.    But  he  remembered  and  told  it  afterwards. 

When  it  began  to  grow  dark,  the  families  became 
uneasy  at  the  protracted  alisence  of  their  respective 
members  ;  and  William  Moore  came  to  Abel's,  and 
not  finding  them  there,  passed  on  towards  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's, to  discover  what  had  become  of  his  sister-in- 
law  and  children  ;  and  nearly  about  the  same  time, 
his  wife  went  across  the  angle  directly  towards  the 
same  place.  Mr.  Moore  had  not  been  long  absent 
from  his  brother's,  before  he  returned  with  the  infor- 
mation that  some  one  was  killed  by  the  Indians.  He 
had  discerned  the  body  of  a  person  lying  on  the 
ground,  but  whether  man  or  woman,  it  w,is  too  dark 
for  him  to  see  without  a  closer  inspection  than  was 
deemed  safe.  The  habits  of  the  Indians  were  too 
well  known  by  these  settlers,  to  leave  a  man  in  Mr. 
Moore's  situation,  free  from  the  apprehension  of  an 
ambuscade  still  near. 

The  first  thought  thai  occurred,  was  to  flee  to  the 
block-house.  Mr.  Moore  desired  his  brother's  fami- 
ly to  go  directly  to  the  fort,  while  he  should  pass 
by  his  own  house  to  take  his  family  with  him.  But 
the  night  was  now  dark,  and  the  heavy  forest  was  at 
that  time  scarcely  opened  here  and  there  by  a  little 
farm,  while  the  narrow  road  wound  through  among 
the  tall  trees,  from  the  farm  of  Abel  Moore,  to  that 
of  his  brother,  George  Moore,  where  the  fort  was 
erected.  The  women  and  children  therefore  cliose 
to  accompany  William  Moore,  though  the  distance 
was  nearly  doubled  by  the  measure. 

The  feelings  of  the  group  as  they  groped  their 
way  through  the  dark  woods,  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  Sorrow  for  the  supposed 
loss  of  relatives  and  children,  was  mingled  with  hor- 
ror at  the  manner  of  their  death,  fear  for  their  own 
safety,  and  pain  at  the  dreadful  idea,  that  the  remains 
of  their  dearest  friends  lay  mangled  on  the  cold 
ground  near  them,  while  they  were  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  and  preparing  them  for  septdture. 

Silently  they  passed  on  till  they  came  to  the 
dwelling  of  William  Moore ;  and  when  they  ap- 
proached the  entrance,  he  exclaimed,  as  if  relieved 
from  some  dreadful  apprehension,  '  thank  God,  Pol- 
ly is  not  killed.'  '  How  do  you  know  V  inquired 
one.  '  Because,  here  is  the  horse  she  rode.'  My 
informant  then  first  learned  that  his  brother-in-law 
had  feared,  until  that  moment,  that  his  wife  was  the 
victim  that  he  had  discovered. 

As  they  let  down  the  bars,  Mrs.  William  Moore 
came  running  out,  exclaiming,  '  they  are  all  killed 
by  the  Indians,  I  expect.'  The  m(>urnins  friends 
went  in  for  a  short  time — but  hastily  departed  for  the 
block-house,  whither  by  daybreak,  all  or  nearly  all 
the  neighbours,  havinff  been  warned  by  signals,  re. 
paired  to  sympathise  and  tremble. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Mrs.  William  Moore  went, 
as  well  as  her  husband,  in  search  of  her  sister  and 
children.  Passing  by  different  routes,  they  did  not 
meet  on  the  way,  nor  at  the  place  of  death.  She 
jumped  on  a  horse,  and  hastily  went  in  the  nearest 
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direction,  and  as  «he  went,  carefully  noted  every 
discernible  object,  until  al  length,  she  saw  a  human 
figure  lying  near  a  burning  log.  There  was  not 
sufficient  light  for  her  to  discern  the  size,  sex,  or 
condition  of  the  person,  and  she  called  tlie  name  of 
one  and  another  of  her  children,  again  and  again, 
supposing  it  to  be  one  of  them  asleep.  At  length 
she  alighted,  and  approached  to  examine  more  closely. 
What  must  have  been  her  sensations  on  placing  her 
hand  upon  the  back  of  a  naked  corpse,  and  feeling, 
by  further  scrutiny,  the  quivering  flesh  from  which 
the  scalp  had  been  torn  !  In  the  gloom  of  night, 
she  could  just  discern  something,  seeming  like  a 
little  child,  sitting  so  near  the  body  as  to  lean  its 
head,  first  one  side,  and  then  the  other,  on  the  insen- 
sible and  mangled  body.  She  saw  no  further,  but  thril- 
led with  horror  and  alarm,  remounted  her  horse  and 
hastened  home  ;  and  when  she  arrived,  quickly  put 
a  large  kettle  of  water  over  the  fire,  intending  to  defend 
herself  with  scalding  water,  in  case  of  an  attack. 

There  was  little  rest  or  refreshment,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  at  the  fort,  that  night.  The  women 
and  children  of  the  vicinity,  together  with  the  few 
men  who  were  at  iiomo,  were  crowded  together,  not 
knowing  but  that  a  large  body  of  the  savage  foe 
might  be  prowling  round,  ready  to  pour  a  deadly 
fire  upon  them  at  any  moment.  A  neighbour  and 
six  of  the  children  of  the  little  setdement,  were  pro- 
bably lying  in  the  wood,  within  a  mile  or  two,  dead 
and  mangled  by  that  dreadful  enemy !  What  sub- 
jects of  thought  and  feeling !  About  three  o'clock, 
a  messenger  was  despatched  to  Fort  Russell  with 
the  tidings. 

In  the  morning,  the  inhabitants  undertook  the 
painful  task  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  their  calam- 
ity, and  collecting  the  remains  for  burial.  The  whole 
party,  Mrs.  Reagan  and  the  six  children,  were  found 
lying  at  intervals,  along  the  road,  tomahawked  and 
scalped,  and  all  dead,  except  the  youngest  of  Mrs. 
Reagan's  children,  which  was  sitting  near  its  moth- 
er's corpse,  alive,  with  a  gash,  deep  and  large,  on 
each  side  of  its  litde  face.  It  were  idle  In  speak  of 
the  emotions  that  filled  the  souls  of  the  neighbours, 
and  friends,  and  fathers,  and  mothers,  and  iuisband, 
who  gathered  round  to  behold  this  awful  spectacle. 
There  lay  the  mortal  remains  of  six  of  those  whom, 
but  yesterday,  they  had  seen  and  embraceil,  in 
health  ;  and  there  was  one  helpless  little  one,  wound- 
ed, and  bleeding,  and  dying,  an  object  of  painful 
solicitude,  but  scarcely  of  hope. 

To  women  and  youth,  chiefly  was  committed  the 
painful  task  of  depositing  their  dear  remains  in  the 
tomb.  This  was  performed  on  the  six  already  dead, 
on  that  day.  They  were  interred  in  three  graves, 
which  were  careftdly  dug,  so  as  to  lav  boards  be- 
neath, beside,  and  above  the  bodies — for  there  could 
no  coffins  be  provided  in  the  absence  of  nearly  all 
the  men — and  the  graves  being  filled,  they  were  left 
to  receive  in  aftertimes,  when  peace  had  visited  the 
settlement,  a  simple  covering  of  stone,  bearing  an 
inscription  descriptive  of  their  death. 

It  was  a  solemn  day,  observed  my  informant,  to 
follow  seven  bodies  to  the  grave,  at  once,  from  so 
small  a  setdement ;  and  they  too,  buried  under  such 
painful  circumstances.  Could  we  have  followed 
that  train  to  the  grave  in  which  their  litde  church 
and  cemetery  were  embowered,  would  we  not  feel 
that  the  procession,  the  occasion,  the  ceremony,  the 


emotions,  were  of  a  character  too  awful,  too  sacred 
to  admit  of  minute  observation  then— or  accurate 
description  now  '.  The  seventh,  however,  was  not 
then  buried.  The  child  found  alive,  received  every 
possible  attention  ;  medical  aid  was  procured  with 
great  difticulty,  hut  in  vain.  It  followed  within  a 
day  or  two  at  most. 

On  tlie  arrival  of  the  messenger  at  Fort  Russell,  a 
fresh  express  was  hastened  to  captain  (now  general) 
.Samuel  Whiteside's  company,  which  was  on  Ridge 
prairie,  some  four  mdes  east  of  Edwardsville. 

It  was  about  an  hour  alter  sunrise,  on  Monday 
morning,  when  the  gallant  troop  arrived  on  the  spot 
— having  rode  some  fifteen  miles — ready  to  weep 
with  the  bereaved,  and  to  avenge  them  of  their  ruth- 
less foes.  Abel  Moore,  who  was  one  of  the  rangers 
then  on  duty,  and  of  course  absent  al  the  catastrophe, 
was  permitted  to  remain  at  home  to  assist  in  burying 
his  children  and  relatives,  and  the  company  dashed 
on,  eager  to  overtake  and  engage  in  deadly  conflict 
with  the  savages.  I  regret  that  I  have  no  recent 
account  of  the  particulars  of  this  interesting  pursuit ; 
and  that  my  memory  does  not  hold  them  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness  to  warrant  an  attempt  at  the  narra- 
tion. At  Indian  creek,  in  what  is  now  Morgan 
county,  some  three  or  four  of  the  Indians  were  seen, 
and  one  killed  ;  and  it  is  a  current  report  among  the 
rangers  that  not  one  of  the  ten  that  composed  the 
party,  survived  the  fatigue  of  the  retreat  before  the 
eager  troop. — Western  M.mthlv  Magazine. 


THE  WESTERN  HUNTER. 

Among  the  early  emigrants  to  the  west,  whose  ori- 
ginal features  attract  and  fix  attention,  we  think  that 
the  Hunter  is  entided  to  a  conspicuous  place.  The 
profession  which  he  adopted,  and  the  world  in  which 
he  lived,  were  full  of  charms  to  his  captivated  fancy, 
'i'here  was  the  valley  of  flowers  to  gladden  his  ej'e. 
There  was  the  woodland  melody  to  enchant  his  ear. 
'i'here  were  the  fountains  of  crystal  waters  to  quench 
his  thirst,  and  the  delicious  banquet  of  die  chase  to 
regale  his  appetite.  There  were  his  companions,  his 
rifle  and  his  hounds,  to  keep  alive  his  warm  aflections, 
while  above  and  around  him  was  an  ever-present  sub- 
limity to  fill  liis  .soul  with  awe.  Even  the  extremest 
toils  and  perils  were  cheerfully  encountered ;  for 
while  they  gave  an  astonishing  acutcness  to  the  sen- 
ses, and  imparled  vigour  and  elasticity  to  the  frame, 
they  stirred  up  tumultuous  feelings,  and  called  into 
exercise,  to  render  perfect,  his  powers  of  invention. 
Far  removed,  for  long  periods  of  time,  from  any  hu- 
man intercourse,  he  converses  with  the  echoes  of  the 
forest,  or  communes  in  silence  with  his  Maker  and 
the  divinity  that  dwells  within.  He  is  happy  in  the 
solitude  of  the  deep  woods,  and  rejoices  in  the  am- 
pleness  of  his  undisputed  range.  But  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration swells,  and  roars,  and  sweeps  onward.  He 
hears  the  axe  of  industry,  and  sees  the  smoke  from 
the  intruder's  dwelling  overshadowing  his  fair  hunt- 
ing-grounds. The  buffalo  and  the  deer  have  already 
taken  their  flight.  Gazing  for  a  moment  at  the  en- 
cro.achments  of  civilization,  he  turns  his  face  towards 
the  setting  s\in,  and  uttering  a  malediction  upon  the 
hand  that  so  ruthlessly  wars  with  nature's  peace,  he 
plunges  again  into  the  far  depths  of  the  wilderness, 
that  he  may  roam  unmolested  in  his  own  appro- 
priate home. — Ibid. 
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GEORGE  FOX  AND  THE  QUAKERS. 

fFrom  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States.] 

The  Tiobler  instincts  of  humanity  are  the  same  in 
every  age  and  in  every  breast.  The  exalted  hopes 
that  have  dignified  former  generations  of  men,  will 
be  renewed  as  long  as  the  human  heart  shall  throb. 
The  visions  of  Plato  are  but  revived  in  the  dreams 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.  A  spiritual  unity  binds  to- 
gether every  member  of  the  human  family ;  and 
every  heart  contains  an  incorruptible  seed,  capable 
of  springing  up  and  producing  all  that  man  can  know 
of  God,  and  duty,  and  the  soul.  An  inward  voice, 
uncreated  by  schools,  independent  of  refinement, 
opens  to  the  unlettered  mind,  not  less  than  to  the 
polished  scholar,  a  sure  pathway  into  the  enfran- 
chisements of  immortal  truth. 

This  is  the  faith  of  the  people  called  Quakers. 
A  moral  principle  is  tested  by  the  attempt  to  reduce 
it  to  practice. 

The  history  of  European  civilization  is  the  history 
of  the  gradual  enfranchisement  of  classes  of  society. 
The  feudal  sovereign  was  limited  by  the  power  of 
the  military  chieftains,  whose  valour  achieved  his 
conquests.  The  vast  and  increasing  importance  of 
commercial  transactions  gave  new  value  to  the  mu- 
nicipal privileges  of  which  the  Roman  empire  had 
bequeathed  the  precedents  ;  while  the  intricate 
questions  that  were  perpetually  arising  for  adjudica- 
tion, crowded  the  ignorant  nnlitary  magistrate  from 
the  bench,  and  reserved  the  wearisome  toil  of  delib- 
eration for  the  learning  of  his  clerk.  The  emanci- 
pation of  the  country  people  followed.  In  every 
European  code,  the  ages  of  the  feudal  influence,  of 
mercantile  ambition,  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
yeomanry,  appear  distinctly  in  succession. 

It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  England,  that  her  free 
people  always  had  a  share  it)  the  government.  From 
the  first,  her  freeholders  had  legislative  power  as 
well  as  freedom  ;  and  the  tribunals  were  subjected  to 
po|)ular  influence  by  the  institution  of  a  jury.  The 
majority  of  her  labourers  were  serfs  ;  many  husband- 
men were  bondmen,  as  the  name  implies  ;  but  the 
established  liberties  of  freeholders  quickened,  in 
every  part  of  England,  the  instinct  for  popular  ad- 
vancement. The  Norman  invasion  could  not  uproot 
the  ancient  institutions  ;  they  lived  in  the  heart  of 
the  nation,  and  rose  superiour  to  the  conquest 

The  history  of  England  is  therefore  marked  by  an 
original,  constant  and  increasing  political  activity  ol 
the  people.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  peasant- 
ry, conducted  by  tillers,  and  carters,  and  ploughmen, 
demanded  of  their  young  king,  a  deliverance  from 
the  bondage  and  burdens  of  feudal  oppression  ;  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  last  traces  of  villenage  were 
wiped  away  ;  in  the  sixteenth,  the  noblest  ideas  of 
human  destiny,  awakening  in  the  common  mind,  be- 
came the  central  point,  round  which  plebeian  sects 
were  gathered  ;  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  en- 
franchised yeomanry  began  to  feel  an  instinct  for 
dominion  ;  and  its  kindling  ambition,  quickly  fanned 
to  a  flame,  would  not  rest  till  it  had  attempted  a  de- 
mocratic revolution.  The  best  soldiers  of  the  Long 
Parliament  were  country  people;  the  men  that  turn- 
ed the  battle  on  Marston  Moor  were  farmers  and 
farmer's  sons,  fighting  as  they  believed,  for  their  own 
cause.  The  progress  from  the  rout  of  Wat  Tyler  to 
the  victories  of  Naseby  and  Worcester,  and  Dunbar, 


was  made  in  less  than  three  centuries.  So  rapid  was 
the  diffusion  of  ideas  of  freedom,  so  palpable  was 
the  advancement  of  popular  intelligence,  energy  and 
happiness,  that  to  whole  classes  of  enthusiasts  the 
day  of  perfect  enfranchisement  seemed  to  have 
dawned  ;  legislation,  ceasing  to  be  partial,  was  to  be 
reformed  and  renewed  on  general  principles,  and 
the  reign  of  justice  and  reason  was  about  to  begin. 
In  the  language  of  that  age,  Christ's  kingdom  on 
earth,  his  second  coming  was  at  hand.  Under  the 
excitement  of  hopes,  created  by  the  rapid  progress 
of  liberty,  which,  to  the  common  mind  was  an  inex- 
plicable mystery,  the  blissful  centuries  of  the  millen- 
nium promised  to  open  upon  a  favoured  world. 

Political  enfranchisements  had  been  followed  by 
the  emancipation  of  knowledge.  The  powers  of  na- 
ture were  freely  examined  ;  the  merchants  always 
tolerated  or  favoured  the  pursuits  of  science.  Gali- 
leo had  been  safe  at  Venice,  and  honored  at  Amster- 
dam or  London.  The  method  of  free  inquiry,  applied 
to  chymistry,  had  invented  gunpowder,  and  changed 
the  manners  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  ;  applied  to 
geography,  had  discovered  a  hemisphere,  and  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe,  made  the  theatre  of  com- 
merce wide  as  the  world  ;  applied  to  the  mechanical 
process  of  multiplying  books,  had  brought  the  New 
Testament,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  within  the  reach  of 
every  class  ;  applied  to  the  rights  of  persons  and 
property,  had,  for  the  English,  built  up  a  system  of 
common  law,  and  given  securities  to  liberty  in  the 
interpretation  of  contracts.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Bacon,  the  inductive  method,  in  its  freedom,  was 
about  to  investigate  the  laws  of  the  outward  world, 
and  reveal  the  wonders  of  divine  Providence,  as  dis- 
played in  the  visible  universe. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  Descartes  had  al- 
ready applied  the  method  of  observation  and  free  in- 
quiry to  the  study  of  morals  and  the  mind.  In  England, 
Bacon  hardly  proceeded  beyond  the  province  of  nat- 
ural philosophy.  He  compared  the  subtile  visions, 
in  which  the  contemplative  soul  indulges,  to  the  spi- 
der's web,  and  sneered  at  them  as  frivolous  and 
empty ;  but  the  spider's  web  is  essential  to  the  spi- 
der's well  being,  and  for  his  neglect  of  the  irmer 
voice,  Bacon  paid  the  terrible  penalty  of  a  life  dis- 
graced by  flattery,  selfishness,  and  mean  compliance. 
Freedom,  as  applied  to  morals,  was  cherished  in 
England  among  the  people,  and  therefore  had  its 
developement  in  religion.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were 
a  religious  people.  Henry  II.  had  as  little  regard 
for  the  Roman  See  as  Henry  Vlll.  ;  but  the  op- 
pressed Anglo-Saxons  looked  for  shelter  to  the 
church,  and  invoked  the  enthusiasm  of  Thomas  a 
Becket  to  fetter  the  Norman  tyrant,  and  bind  the  Nor- 
man aristocracy  in  iron  shackles.  The  enthusiast  fell 
a  victim  to  the  church,  and  to  Anglo-Saxon  liberty. 
If,  from  the  day  of  his  death,  the  hierarchy  abandon- 
ed the  cause  of  the  people,  that  cause  always  found 
advocates  in  the  inferiour  clergy;  and  Wicklifle  did 
not  fear  to  deny  dominion  to  vice,  and  to  claim  it  for 
justice.  The  reformation  appeared,  and  the  inferiour 
clergy,  rising  against  Rome  and  against  domestick 
tyranny,  had  a  common  faith,  and  common  political 
cause  with  the  people.  A  body  of  the  yeomanry, 
becoming  independent,  planted  Plymouth  colony. 
The  inferiour  gentry  espoused  Calvinism,  and  fled 
to  Massachusetts.  The  popular  movement  of  intel- 
lectual liberty  is  measured  by  advances  towards  the 
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liberty  of  prophecying,  and  the  liberty  of  conscience. 

The  moment  was  arrived  when  the  plebeian  mind 
should  make  its  boldest  effbris  to  esca|)e  from  her- 
editary |)rejiidices  ;  when  the  freedom  of  Bacon,  the  | 
enthusiasm  of  VVicklifle,  and  the  politicks  of  Wat 
Tyler,  were  to  gain  the  higliest  unity  in  a  sect  ; 
when  a  popular,  and,  therefore,  in  that  age,  a  reli- 
gious party,  building  up(ui  a  divine  principle,  should 
demand  freedom  of  mind,  purity  of  morals,  and  uni- 
versal enfranchisement. 

The  sect  had  its  birth  in  a  period  of  intense  publick 
activity — when  the  heart  of  England  was  swelling 
with  passions,  and  the  public  mind  turbulent  with 
factious  leaders ;  when  zeal  for  reform  was  invading 
the  church,  subverting  the  throne,  and  repealing  the 
privileges  of  feudalism  ;  when  Presbyterians  in  every 
village  were  quarreling  with  Anabaptists  and  Inde- 
pendents, and  all  with  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
English  church. 

The  sect  could  arise  only  among  the  common 
people,  who  had  every  thing  to  gain  by  its  success, 
and  the  least  to  hazard  by  its  failure.  The  privileged 
classes  had  no  motive  to  develope  a  principle  before 
which  their  privileges  would  crumble.  "  Poor  me- 
jhaTiicks,"  said  William  Penn,  "  are  wont  to  be 
God's  great  ambassadors  to  mankind."  "  He  hath 
raised  up  a  few  despicable  and  illiterate  men,"  said 
the  accomplished  Barclay,  "  to  dispense  the  more 
full  glad  tidings  reserved  for  our  age."  It  was  the 
comfort  of  the  Quakers  that  they  received  the  truth 
from  a  simple  sort  of  people,  unmixed  with  the  learn- 
ing of  schools  ;  and  almost  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  a  plebeian  sect  proceeded  to 
the  complete  enfranchisement  of  mind,  teaching  the 
English  yeomanry  the  same  method  of  free  inquiry, 
which  Socrates  had  explained  to  the  young  men  of 
Athens. 

The  simplicity  of  truth  was  restored  by  humble 
instruments,  and  its  first  messenger  was  of  low  de- 
gree. George  Fox,  the  son  of  "  righteous  Christo- 
pher," a  Lancashire  weaver,  by  his  mother  descend- 
ed from  the  stock  of  the  martyrs,  distinguished  even 
in  boyhood  by  frank  inflexibility  and  deep  religious 
feeling,  became  in  early  life  an  apprentice  to  a  Not- 
tingham shoemaker,  who  was  also  a  landholder,  and, 
like  David  and  Tamerlane,  and  Sixtus  V.,  was  set 
by  his  employer  to  watch  sheep.  The  occupation 
was  grateful  to  his  mind,  for  its  freedom,  innocency, 
and  solitude  ;  and  the  years  of  earliest  youth  passed 
away  in  prayer  and  reading  the  Bible,  frequent  fasts, 
and  reveries  of  contemplative  devotion.  His  boyish 
spirit  yearned  after  excellence  ;  he  was  haunted  by 
a  vague  desire  of  an  unknown,  illimitable  good.  In 
the  most  stormy  period  of  the  English  democratick 
revolution,  just  as  the  Independents  were  beginning 
to  make  head  successfully  against  the  Presbyterians, 
when  the  impending  ruin  of  royalty  and  the  hierar- 
chy made  repulilicanism  the  doctrine  of  a  party,  and 
inspiration  the  faith  of  fanaticks,  the  mind  of  Fox,  as 
it  revolved  the  question  of  human  destiny,  was  agita- 
ted even  to  despair.  The  melancholy  natural  to 
youth  heightened  his  anguish  ;  abandoning  his 
flocks  and  his  shoemaker's  bench,  he  nourished  his 
iuex[)licable  grief  by  retired  meditations,  and  often 
walking  solitary  in  the  chase,  sought  in  the  gloom  of 
the  forest  for  a  vision  of  God. 

He  questioned  his  life  ;  but  his  blameless  life  was 
ignorant  of  remorse.     He  went  to  many  "  priests" 


for  comfort,  but  found  no  comfort  with  them.  His 
misery  urged  him  to  visit  London  ;  and  there  the 
religious  feuds  convinced  him  that  the  great  profes- 
sors were  dark.  He  returned  to  the  country,  where 
some  advised  him  to  marry,  others  to  join  Crom- 
well's army  ;  but  his  excited  mi'id  continued  its  con- 
flicts ;  and,  as  other  young  men  have  done  from 
love,  his  restless  spirit  drove  him  into  the  fields, 
where  he  walked  many  nights  long  by  himself,  in 
misery  too  great  to  be  declared.  Yet  at  times  a  ray 
of  heavenly  joy  beamed  upon  his  soul,  and  he  repo- 
sed, as  it  were,  serenely  on  Abraham's  bosom. 

He  had  been  bred  in  the  church  of  England.  One 
day,  the  thought  rose  in  his  mind,  that  a  man  might 
be  bred  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  yet  be  unable 
to  explain  the  great  problem  of  existence.  Again  he 
reflected  that  God  lives  not  in  temples  of  brick  and 
stone,  but  in  the  hearts  of  the  living  ;  and  from  the 
parish  priest,  and  the  parish  church,  he  turned  to  the 
dissenters.  But  among  them  he  found  the  most  ex- 
perienced unable  to  reach  his  condition. 

Neither  could  the  pursuit  of  wealth  detain  his 
mind  from  its  struggle  for  fixed  truth.  His  desires 
were  those  which  wealth  could  not  satisfy.  A  king's 
diet,  palace,  and  attendance,  had  been  to  him  as 
nothing.  Rejecting  the  "  changeable  ways  of  reli- 
gious" sects,  the  "  brittle  notions"  and  airy  theories 
of  philosophy,  he  longed  for  "  unchangeable  truth," 
a  firm  foundation  of  morals  in  the  soul.  His  inquir- 
ing mind  was  gently  led  along  to  principles  of  endless 
and  eternal  love ;  light  dawned  within  him  ;  and 
though  the  world  was  rocked  by  tempests  of  opin- 
ion, his  secret  and  as  yet  unconscious  belief  was 
firmly  stayed  by  the  anchor  of  hope. 

The  strong  mind  of  George  Fox  had  already  risen 
above  the  prejudices  of  sects.  The  greatest  danger 
remained.  Liberty  may  be  pushed  to  dissoluteness, 
and  freedom  is  the  fork  in  the  road  where  the  by- 
path leads  to  infidelity.  One  morning,  as  Fox  sat 
silently  by  the  fire,  a  cloud  came  over  his  mind  ;  a 
baser  instinct  seemed  to  say,  "  All  things  come  by 
nature  ;"  and  the  elements  and  the  stars  oppressed 
his  imagination  with  a  vision  of  pantheism.  But  as 
he  continued  musing,  a  true  voice  arose  within  him, 
and  said,  "  there  is  a  living  God."  At  once  the 
clouds  of  scepticistn  rolled  away ;  mind  triumphed 
over  matter,  and  the  depths  of  conscience  were 
cheered  and  irradiated  by  light  from  heaven.  His 
soul  enjoyed  the  sweetness  of  repose,  and  he  came 
up  in  spirit  from  the  agony  of  doubt  into  the  paradise 
of  contemplation. 

Having  listened  to  the  revelation  which  had  been 
made  to  his  soul,  he  thirsted  for  a  reform  in  every 
branch  of  learning.  The  physician  should  quit  the 
strife  of  words,  and  solve  the  appearances  of  nature 
by  an  intimate  study  of  the  higher  laws  of  being. 
The  priests,  rejecting  authority  and  giving  up  the 
trade  in  knowledge,  should  seek  oracles  of  truth  in 
the  purity  of  conscience.  The  lawyers,  abandoning 
their  chicanery,  should  tell  their  clients  plainly,  that 
he  who  wrongs  his  neighbour  does  a  wrong  to  him- 
self. The  heavenly-minded  man  was  become  a  di- 
vine and  a  naturalist,  and  all  of  God  Almighty's 
making. 

Thus  did  the  mind  of  George  Fox  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  truth  is  to  be  sought  by  listening  to 
the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul.  Not  the  learning  of 
the  universities,  not  the  Roman  See  not  the  English 
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church  not  dissenters,  not  the  whole  outward  world 
can  lead  to  a  fixed  rule  of  morality.  The  law  in  the 
heart  must  he  received  without  prejudice,  cherished 
without  mixture,  and   obeyed  without  fear. 

Sur.li  was  the  spontaneous  wisdom  by  which  he 
was  guided.  It  was  the  clear  light  of  reason,  dawn- 
ing as  through  a  cloud.  Conlideiit  that  his  name 
was  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  he  was  borne 
by  an  irrepressible  impulse,  to  go  forth  into  the  bri- 
ery and  brambly  world,  and  publish  the  glorious 
principles  which  had  rescued  him  from  despair  and 
infidelity,  and  given  him  a  clear  perception  of  the 
immutable  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong.  At 
the  very  crisis  when  the  House  of  Commons  was 
abolishing  monarchy  and  the  peerage,  about  two 
years  and  a  half  from  the  day  when  Cromwell  went 
on  his  knees  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  young  hoy  who 
was  duke  of  York,  the  Lord,  who  sent  George  Fox 
into  the  world,  forbade  him  to  put  off  his  hat  to  any, 
high  or  low  ;  and  he  was  required  to  thee  and  thou 
all  men  and  women,  without  any  respect  to  rich  or 
poor,  to  great  or  small.  The  sound  of  the  church 
bell  in  Nottingham,  the  home  of  his  boyhood,  struck 
to  his  heart  ;  like  Milton  and  Roger  Williams,  his 
soul  abhorred  the  hireling  ministry  of  divines  for 
money  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  a  first-day,  he  was 
moved  to  go  to  the  great  steeple-house,  and  cry 
against  the  idol.  "  When  I  came  there,"  says  Fox, 
"  the  people  looked  like  fallow  ground,  and  the 
priest,  like  a  great  lump  of  earth,  stood  in  the  pulpit 
above.  He  took  for  his  text  these  words  of  Peter — 
'  We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy  ;'  and 
told  the  people  this  was  the  scriptures.  Now  the 
Lord's  power  was  so  mighty  upon  me,  and  so  strong 
in  me,  that  I  could  not  hold  ;  but  was  made  to  cry 
out,  '  Oh,  no  !  it  is  not  the  Scriptures,  it  is  the 
Spirit.' " 

This  principle  contained  a  moral  revolution.  If  it 
flattered  self-love  and  fed  enthusiasm,  it  also  estab- 
lished absolute  freedom  of  mind,  trod  every  idolatry 
under  foot ;  and  entered  the  strongest  protest  against 
the  forms  of  a  hierarchy.  It  was  the  principle  for  which 
Socrates  died  and  Plato  suffered  ;  and  now  that  Fox 
went  forth  to  proclaim  it  among  the  people,  he  was 
every  where  resisted  with  angry  vehemence,  and 
the  priests  and  professors,  magistrates  and  people, 
swelled  like  the  raging  waves  of  the  sea.  At  the 
Lancaster  sessions  forty  priests  appeared  against  him 
at  once.  To  the  ambitious  Presbyterians,  it  seemed 
as  if  hell  were  broke  loose  ;  and  Fox,  imprisoned, 
and  threatened  with  the  gallows,  still  rebuked  their 
bitterness  as  "  exceeding  rude  and  devilish,"  resist- 
ing and  overcoming  pride  with  unbending  stubborn- 
ness. Possessed  of  vast  Ideas  which  he  could  not 
trace  to  their  origin,  a  mystery  to  himself,  like  Crom- 
well and  so  many  others  who  have  exercised  vast 
influence  on  society,  he  believed  himself  the  special 
ward  of  a  favouring  Providence,  and  his  doctrine  the 
Bpontaneous  expression  of  irresistible,  intuitive 
truth.  Nothing  could  daunt  his  enthusiasm.  Cast 
into  jail  among  felons,  he  claimed  of  the  public  tri- 
bunals a  release  only  to  continue  his  exertions  ;  and 
as  he  rode  about  the  country,  the  seed  of  God  spark- 
led about  him  like  innumerable  sparks  of  fiire.  If 
cruelly  beaten,  or  set  in  the  stocks,  or  ridiculed  as 
;  mad,  he  still  proclaimed  the  oracles  of  the  voice 
■  within  him,  and  rapidly  gained  adherents  among  the 
'country  people.    If  driven  from  the  church  he  spoke 


in  the  open  air ;  forced  from  the  shelter  of  the  huna 
ble  alehouse,  he  slept  without  fear  under  a  haystack, 
or  watched  among  the  furze.  His  fame  increased ; 
crowds  gathered  like  flocks  of  pigeons,  to  hear  him. 
His  frame  in  prayer  is  described  as  the  most  awful, 
living,  and  reverent  ever  felt  or  seen  ;  and  his  vigor- 
ous understanding,  soon  disciplined  by  clear  convic- 
tions to  natural  dialectics,  made  him  powerful  in  the 
public  discussions  to  which  he  defied  the  world.  A 
true  witness,  writing  from  knowledge,  and  not  re- 
port, declares  that  by  night  and  by  day,  by  sea  and 
by  land,  in  every  emergency  of  the  nearest  and  most 
exercising  nature,  he  was  always  in  his  place,  and 
always  a  match  for  every  service  and  occasion.  By 
degrees  "  the  hypocrites"  feared  to  dispute  with  him  ; 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  principle  found  such  ready 
entrance  among  the  people,  that  the  priests  trembled 
and  scud  as  he  drew  near ;  so  that  it  was  a  dreadful 
thing  to  them  when  it  was  told  them,  "  The  man  in 
leathern  breeches  is  come." 

The  converts  to  his  doctrine  were  chiefly  among 
the  yeomanry  ;  and  Quakers  were  compared  to  the 
butterflies  that  live  in  felts.  It  is  the  boast  of  Bar- 
clay, that  the  simplicity  of  truth  was  restored  by 
weak  instruments,  and  Penn  exults  that  the  message 
came  without  suspicion  of  human  wisdom.  It  was 
wonderful  to  witness  the  energy  and  the  unity  of 
mind  and  character  which  the  strong  perception  of 
speculative  truth  imparted  to  the  most  illiterate  me- 
chanicks  ;  they  delivered  the  oracles  of  conscience 
with  fearless  freedom  and  natural  eloquence  ;  and 
with  happy  and  unconscious  sagacity,  spontaneously 
developed  the  system  of  moral  truth,  which,  as  they 
believed,  existed  as  an  incorruptible  seed  in  every 
soul. 

Every  human  being  was  embraced  within  the 
sphere  of  their  benevolence.  George  Fox  did  not 
fail,  by  letter,  to  catechize  Innocent  XI.  Ploughmen 
and  milkmaids,  becoming  itinerant  preachers,  sound- 
ed the  alarm  throughout  the  world,  and  appealed  to 
the  consciences  of  Puritans  and  Cavaliers,  of  the 
Pope  and  Grand  Turk,  of  the  negro  and  the  savage. 
The  plans  of  the  Quakers  designed  no  less  than  the 
establishment  of  a  universal  religion  ;  their  apostles 
made  their  way  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  to  New 
England  and  Egypt ;  and  some  were  even  moved  to 
go  toward  China  and  Japan,  and  in  search  of  the 
unkimwn  realms  of  Prester  John. 

The  rise  of  the  people  called  Quakers  is  one  of 
the   memorable  events   in  the  history  of  man.     It 
marks  the  moment   when  intellectual   freedom  was 
j  claimed  unconditionally  by  the  people  as  an  inalien- 
able birthright.     To  the  masses  in  that  age  all    re- 
:  flection  on  politicks  and  morals,  presented  itself  un- 
jder  a  theological  form.    The  Quaker  doctrine  is  phi- 
losophy, summoned  from   the  cloister,  the   college, 
and  the  saloon,  and  planted  among  the  most  despised 
of  the  people. 

As  poetry  is  older  than  critics,  so  philosophy  is 
older  than  metaphysicians.  The  mysterious  ques- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  our  being  is  always  before  us 
and  within  us  ;  and  the  little  child,  as  it  begins  to 
prattle,  makes  inquiries  which  the  pride  of  learning 
cannot  solve.  The  method  of  the  solution  adopted 
by  the  Quakers  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  orifin  of  their  sect.  The  mind  of  George  Fox 
had  the  highest  systematick  sagacity  ;  and  his  doc- 
trine, developed  and  rendered  illustrious  by  Barclay 
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and  Penn,  was  distinguished  by  its  simplicity  and 
unity.  The  Quaker  has  but  one  word,  the  inner 
LIGHT,  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul.  That  lisilit  is 
as  re.ility,  and  therefore  in  its  freedom  the  highest 
revelation  of  truth  ;  it  has  kindred  with  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  therefore  merits  dominion  as  the  guide  to 
virtue  ;  it  shines  in  every  man's  breast,  and  there- 
fore joins  the  whole  human  race  in  the  unity  of  equal 
rights.  Intellectual  freedom,  the  supremacy  of  mind, 
universal  enfranchisement — these  three  points  in- 
clude the  whole  of  Quakerism,  as  far  as  it  belongs 
to  civil  history. 

Quakerism  rests  on  the  realit)'  of  the  Inner  Light, 
and  Its  method  of  inquiry  is  absolute  freedom  applied 
to  consciousness. 


NORTH   AMERICA. 

North  America  comprises  all  the  country  lying 
north  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  in  lat.  8°  ;  and  ex- 
tends from  Davis's  straits  on  the  one  side,  to  Beer- 
ing's  straits  on  the  other.  Its  length,  from  north- 
east to  southwest,  is  5,000  miles  ;  and  its  greatest 
width,  from  east  to  west,  3,800.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Arctick  ocean,  and  Baffin's  bay  ; 
on  the  south,  by  the  isthmus  of  Darien  ;  on  the  east, 
by  the  Allantick  ocean ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the 
Pacifick. 

The  principal  rivers  of  North  America  are  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  St.  Lawrence,  Columbia, 
Mackenzie's,  Severn,  and  the  Rio  del  Norte. 

The  principal  gulfs  are  those  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Mexico,  and  California.  The  bays  are  those  of 
Honduras,  Baffin's,  and  Hudson's. 

The  principal  mountains  are  Auhuack,  and  Sierra 
Madre,  in  Mexico;  the  Rocky,  the  Ozark,  in  Arkan- 
sas and  Missouri ;  the  Allegany,  and  the  White 
mountains. 

The  principal  lakes  of  North  America,  which  are 
the  largest  collections  of  fresh  water  in  the  whole 
world,  and  besides  being  navigable  for  large  ships, 
are  subject  to  storms  as  violent  as  those  on  the 
ocean,  are  lakes  Superiour,  Huron,  Michigan,  Erie, 
Ontario,  Winnipeg,  lake  of  the  Hills,  Slave  lake, 
and  Great  Bear  lake. 

The  islands  of  North  America  are  the  West  In- 
dies, situated  between  North  and  South  America  ; 
the  Bermuda  isles,  Newfoundland,  the  Alleutian 
islands,  and  several  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
along  the  coast. 

At  the  time  when  Columbus  discovered  this  new 
world,  it  was  very  thinly  peopled  by  an  uncultivated 
race  of  men,  divided  into  numerous  tribes  and  na- 
tions. The  northern  regions,  from  Labrador  to 
Beering's  straits,  were  inhabited  by  a  distinct  sav- 
age race,  called  Esquimaux.  Since  that  period, 
many  settlements  of  Europeans  have  been  made, 
which  have  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  and  their 
descendants  now  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  form  the  greatest  portion  of  the  present 
population.  Several  of  the  native  tribes,  who  are 
called  Indians,  have  become  extinct,  and  their  pre- 
sent numbers,  in  North  and  South  America,  are  es- 
timated by  Baron  Humboldt  at  8,610,000.  The  colo- 
nies of  the  Europeans  that  occupied  the  eastern 
coasts  of  North  America  chiefly  belonged  to  En- 


gland, and  were  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  British 
parliament  ;  but  in  1764,  that  power  imposed  on  the 
American  states  a  tax,  which  was  without  their  own 
consent,  and  not  immediately  applicable  to  the  wants 
or  necessities  of  the  colonists.  This  was  no  sooner 
promulgated  to  the  people,  than  it  was  met  with 
great  indignation,  and  even  with  de  'ance.  This  act 
in  consequence,  was  soon  repealed,  but  the  seeds  of 
disaffection  were  sown  from  the  very  hour  of  its  im- 
position, and  a  constant  state  of  agitation  was  kept 
up  for  ten  years,  when  it  broke  out  into  open  war- 
fare. After  many  severe  and  desperate  engage- 
ments, which  generally  proved  of  advantage  to  the 
Americans,  who,  indeed,  were  assisted  by  the 
French,  the  contest  ended  by  the  peace  of  Ver- 
sailles, which  was  ratified,  and  concluded  vSeptem- 
ber  3d,  1783,  and  bv  which  the  thirteen  united  col- 
onies of  America  were  admitted  to  be  "  free,  sove- 
reign, and  independent  states." 

The  present  political  divisions,  therefore,  of  North 
America,  are,  the  United  States,  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  Russian  Possessions,  Central  Republicks, 
and  Mexico. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AJIERICA. 

The  United  States  extend  from  23°  to  49°  north 
latitude,  and  from  60=  50'  to  124°  25'  west  longi- 
tude ;  the  length  of  this  tract  of  country  is  about 
2,850  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  1 ,380.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British  and  Russian 
possessions  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantick  ocean  ;  on 
the  west  by  the  Pacifick ;  and  on  the  south  liy  Mex- 
ico. The  climate  is  very  temperate, but  in  dienorth- 
ern  parts  the  winters  are  severe  ;  generally  sneaking 
the  temperature  of  the  country  is  colder  than  that  of 
the  same  latitudes  in  Europe,  and  about  equal  to  that 
of  latitudes  ten  degrees  further  north.  The  soil  in 
general,  is  productive,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi very  exuberant. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  United  States  are  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Arkansas,  La  Plata, 
Red  river,  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  Columbia,  Mo- 
bile, Appalachicola,  Connecticut,  Hudson,  Potomack, 
James,  and  the  Savannah. 

The  lakes  are  Superiour,  which  is  340  miles  long, 
and  150  broad;   Michigan,  of  the  same  length,  and 
75  miles  in  breadth;  Huron,  240  miles  long,  and  150 
broad  ;  Erie,  200  miles  long  and  60  broad  ;  the  last 
are  512  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  connected    * 
with  each  other  by   navigable   channels.     Between 
lakes  Superiour  and  Huron,  there  is  a  fall  of  twenty- 
three  feet ;  but  the  waters  of  these  lakes,  and  several    ^ 
smaller  ones,  fall  320  feet   into  lake   Ontario.     The 
cataract  of  Niagara,  where  these  waters  pass  over  a 
perpendicular  descent  of  160  feet,  is  a  remarkable 
natural   curiosity,  and  is    viewed    with    admiration    ' 
by  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.     Lake  On- 
tario is  150  miles  long.     Champlain,  Winnipiseogee, 
Sunapee,  and  Moosehead,  are  smaller  lakes. 

The  principal  mountains  are   the    Rocky   moun- 
tains,   the    Ozark,    the    White,  and    the   Allegany.    _ 
The  greatest  elevation  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is    . 
12,500  feet.  

ADVENTURE  IN  THE  CUMBERLAND  MOUNTAINS.         , 

Some    years    ago,  some   gentlemen  went  on  a    < 
hunting  excursion  to  the  Cumberland  mountains     > 
which  divide  Virginia  from  Kentucky.     They  es- 
tablished their  camp  in  a  wild,  secluded  valley — 
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and  made  preparations  for  a  week's  capital  sport. 
But  on  the  first  day's  diversion,  Captain  Stanwood 
a  brave  and  athletic  officer  in  the  army,  strayed 
away  from  his  companions  in  quest  of  game — and 
after  wandering  about  for  some  hours,  was  obliged 
to  entertain  the  very  unwelcome  opinion  that  he 
had  lost  his  way.  But  accustomed  to  a  back- 
woods life — and  armed  with  a  good  rifle,  a  toma- 
hawk and  hunting-knife,  he  did  not  regard  the 
event  in  so  serious  a  light  as  many  would  have 
done — and  inde^,  if  he  had  been  provided  with 
provisions,  he  w*ould  not  have  suifered  a  moment's 
uneasiness  about  the  matter. 

As  the  shades  of  night  began  to  fall,  he  struck 
a  light  with  the  fireworks  he  carried  in  his  pock- 
et, built  a  good  fire  with  the  dry  wood,  which  he 
found  in  abundance  around  him — placed  his  arms 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  seize  them  in  an 
instant  if  necessary,  then  stretched  himself  on  the 
ground,  and,  overcome  with  the  fatigues  of  the 
day,  slept  soundly  until  morning.  He  then  arose, 
and  resumed  his  attempt  to  find  his  way  back  to 
the  camp.  He  soon  came  to  a  portion  of  this  un- 
explored wilderness,  where  the  trees  were  not 
large,  but  where  there  was  a  dense  growth  of  un- 
derwood— and  after  he  had  been  with  much  la- 
bour striving  to  make  his  way  through  it,  for 
about  an  hour,  he  became  aware  that  some  wild 
animal  was  following  in  his  footsteps.  He  could 
distinctly  hear  the  cracking  of  the  bushes — and 
could  now  and  then  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  crea- 
ture through  the  bushes  at  a  distance — yet  he  was 
unable  to  ascertain  the  species  of  animal,  which 
seemed  so  kindly  determined  to  cultivate  an  ac- 
quaintance. He,  however,  looked  to  the  priming 
of  his  rifle,  loosened  his  knife  in  the  sheath,  and 
prepared  himself  to  make  a  desperate  struggle, 
if  attacked. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  emerged  from  the 
thick  growth  of  underwood,  and  found  himself  on 
the  side  of  a  barren  mountain — where  the  rocks 
were  disposed  in  platforms  or  shelves,  one  over  the 
other,  and  extending  apparently  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. He  stepped  out  on  one  of  these  platforms, 
and  commenced  walking  off  rapidly,  with  the  in- 
tention of  putting  as  much  space  as  possible  be- 
tween him  and  his  prowling  enemy — occasional- 
ly looking  back  to  learn  if  he  was  followed.  He 
had  not  gone  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
before  he  saw  creeping  out  of  the  thicket,  with  a 
stealthy  pace,  an  enormous  panther,  or  catamount, 
which  took  a  ledge  above  him,  and  followed  after 
him,  apparently  resolved  that  they  should  not 
part  company  until  they  had  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  each  other's  merits. 

Captain  Stanwood,  although  brave  and  inured  to 
perils  by  flood  and  field,  well  knew  the  character 
of  his  cunning  but  ferocious  companion,  and  did 
not  feel  quite  so  much  at  his  ease,  as  if  a  deer, 
or  even  a  wolf  or  bear,  had  come  out  of  the  thick- 
et. He  knew  that  he  should  not  get  rid  of  the  pan- 
ther until  after  a  combat,  which  must  result  in 
the  death  of  one,  perhaps  both.  He  was  a  good 
marksman — but  he  well  knew  the  consequence  of 
only  wounding  his  antagonist — and  resolved  not 
to  fire  at  him  until  he  could  be  sure  of  lodging  a 
ball  in  his  heart — otherwise  the  ferocious  beast 
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would  spring  upon  him,  and  in  his  rage  and  ago- 
ny tear  him  limb  from  limb. 

They  journeyed  on  in  this  way  for  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  miles — whenever  Captain  Stanwood 
stopped,  his  enemy  on  the  ledge  above  him  would 
also  stop  and  lie  down,  with  his  huge  paws  pro- 
jecting, cat-like,  from  his  breast,  as  if  ready  for 
a  sudden  spring.  At  length  Captain  Stanwood 
found  himself  approaching  the  termination  of  the 
rocky  ledge,  and  was  anxious  to  bring  the  affair 
to  a  crisis,  before  he  entered  the  wood— where 
the  advantage  would  be  altogether  on  the  side  of 
his  grim  adversary.  Besides,  the  panther  had 
been  gradually  lessening  the  space  between  them, 
and  was  now  within  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
sixty  or  seventy  yards. 

He  stopped — the  panther  also  stopped — Captain 
Stanwood  looked  to  his  flint — and  primed  his  rifle 
with  fresh  powder.  He  also  took  his  hatchet 
and  knife  from  his  side,  and  placed  them  on  a 
rock,  breast  high,  against  which  he  was  standing, 
that  he  might  seize  them  at  once  if  his  rifle  should 
fail  him,  and  he  be  compelled  to  grapple  hand  to 
hand  with  this  fiercest  and  most  dreaded  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  wilderness.  He  then  put  the 
rifle  to  his  eye  and  directed  it  toward  the  white 
spot  on  the  panther's  breast,  which  was  visible 
from  the  spot  where  he  stood.  It  was  an  anxious 
moment,  and  he  fancied  for  a  moment  that  his 
nerves  trembled.  He  knew  that  his  life,  perhaps, 
depended  on  the  accuracy  of  his  aim — and  he  re- 
solved to  suspend  operations  a  minute,  for  his 
nerves  to  acquire  their  wonted  rigidity.  He  then 
again  coolly  raised  his  rifle,  put  it  to  his  shoulder, 
and  the  sharp  report  reverberated  from  the  sides 
of  the  mountain.  He  saw,  through  the  smoke, 
that  the  catamount  sprung  upward  six  or  eight 
feet,  and  then  fell  motionless  on  the  rock.  Cap- 
tain Stanwood  reloaded  his  rifle,  and  then  ascend- 
ed the  side  of  the  mountain,  until  he  reached  a 
spot  above  where  his  enemy  lay  extended — he 
fired  another  shot  at  his  head,  but  the  animal 
moved  not- — and  he  was  convinced  that  it  was 
dead.  He  then  found,  on  examination,  that  the 
first  shot  had  pierced  his  thorax,  and  perforated 
his  heart. 

Captain  Stanwood  went  on  his  way,  rejoicing 
that  he  had  so  fortunately  escaped.  He  entered 
the  forest  before  him,  and  pursued  a  direction 
which  he  thought  would  take  him  to  the  camp. 
He  was  fatigued  and  hungry — but  late  in  the 
afternoon  a  black  bear  crossed  his  path — and 
uttering  a  half  stifled  growl,  seemed  inclined  to 
dispute  his  further  progress.  A  bullet  from  the 
Captain's  rifle,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
test before  it  had  hardly  begun — and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  bear  was  flayed,  and  our  adventurer 
proceeded  on,  carrying  on  his  shoulders  the  shag- 
gy skin  of  the  animal,  and  enough  of  his  flesh  to 
serve  him  for  a  good  supper  and  breakfast  on  the 
followino-  day.  He  came,  about  sunset,  to  a  rocky 
ledge,  in  which  there  was  a  cave,  where  he  had 
some  idea  of  passing  the  night — and  was  about 
gathering  some  materials  for  a  fire,  when  he  con- 
cluded to  proceed  on  his  way  as  long  as  the  twi- 
light lasted.  He  soon  reached  the  banks  of  a 
small  stream,  which  he  could  not  ford — and  which 
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he  knew  was  but  a  few  hours'  walk  from  the  camp 
— and  concluded  to  return  to  the  cave,  cook  some 
supper  and  take  up  his  lodgings  for  the  night — 
and  in  the  morning,  resume  his  journey. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  he  reached  the  cave. 
He  entered  it,  placed  his  rifle  against  the  rock, 
and  was  about  gathering  some  dry  leaves  with 
which  the  floor  of  the  cave  was  covered,  when, 
much  to  his  astonishment  and  horror,  he  grasped 
a  man's  foot !  He  sprang  back  and  caught  up 
his  rifle — at  the  same  time  he  heard  the  individ- 
ual, whose  sluuibers  he  had  thus  unceremonious- 
ly interrupted,  jump  up  and  seize  his  arms.  Stan- 
wood  yelled  out  in  a  voice  that  must  have  alarmed 
all  the  wild  beasts  within  earshot,  "Who's  there  l 
Speak  quick,  or  I  fire." 

The  occupant  of  the  cave  hastily  answered,  "  A 
friend  !  don't  fire,  Stanwood  !  I'm  glad  I've  found 
you  at  last." 

Stanwood  recognised  the  voice  of  Captain  Wil- 
son, an  old  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  who 
had  made  one  of  the  hunting  party — and  who,  it 
appeared,  had  started  that  morning  alone,  in  quest 
of  his  friend,  who,  he  rightly  imagined,  had  lost 
his  way.  He  had  hit  upon  his  track  in  the  after- 
noon, and  followed  it  to  the  spot  where  lay  the 
carcass  of  the  bear — and  continued  on  until  he 
came  to  the  cave,  where,  finding  that  Stanwood 
had  gone  on,  Wilson, worn  out  with  fatigue,  re- 
solved to  abide  till  morning.  He  had  thrown 
himself  down  on  the  leaves,  and  had  just  fallen 
into  a  sound  sleep,  when  he  was  aroused  by  Stan- 
wood seizing  him  by  the  leg. 

The  friends  struck  a  light — made  a  rousing  fire, 
roasted  and  ate  some  huge  slices  of  "bear's  ven- 
ison"— and  passed  a  comfortable  night  in  the  cave 
— and  the  next  morning  returned  to  the  camp 
without  meeting  with  any  further  adventures. 


ANCIENT  FORT  IN  BUTLER  COUNTY,  OHIO. 

In  the  number  of  the  Family  Magazine  for  May, 
1839,  page  331,  mention  is  made  of  a  fort  in  Butler 
county,  and  a  diagram  of  it  was  promised.  But,  af- 
ter long  delay,  I  was  disappointed  in  obtaining  the 
proper  instruments  for  taking  the  angles  and  measur- 
ing the  distances,  and  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
expedient  I  had  used  thirty  years  ago,  viz :  mea- 
suring by  steps  and  taking  the  angles  by  a  tape  line. 
The  accompanying  diagram  is  the  result  of  the  process. 
Mr.  McBride,  of  Hamilton,  in  his  map  of  Butler 
county,  has  given  a  small  one,  but  I  like  mine  better 
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OSAGE  ORANGE.— Madura  Auraiitiacic. 

The  Osage  orange  is  a  native  of  Arkansas  and 
Missouri,  where  it  rises  in  elegant  proportion  to  the 
height  of  sixty  feet.  The  tree  is  deciduous  and 
hardy,  as  it  has  endured  the  rigours  of  the  last  seven 
winters,  near  Boston,  and  is  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental of  all  our  native  trees.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
lanceolate,  of  a  beautiful  shining  green,  and  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  orange,  and  the 
wood  like  the  orange,  is  armed  with  long  sharp 
spines.  The  trees  are  dioecious,  or  some  male  and 
some  female,  therefore  requiring  more  than  one  tree 
for  the  production  of  fruit ;  but  these,  however,  can- 
not be  distinguished  when  young.  The  fruit  is 
beautiful,  but  not  eatable,  of  the  size  of  a  large  orange, 
of  a  golden  colour,  and  the  trees  when  laden  with 
the  fruit  are  splendid.  The  wood  produces  a  fine 
yellow  die.  It  is  valuable  for  furniture,  as  it  receives 
the  finest  pohsh.  It  is  remarkably  tough,  strong, 
and  elastick,  and  is  therefore  called  bow-wood,  being 
preferred  by  the  Indians  to  all  other  wood  for  bows. 
It  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  most  durable  timber  in 
the  world,  and  for  ship-building  is  esteemed  preier- 
able  to  live  oak. 

On  the  best  authority,  I  am  assured,  that  the  trees 
of  the  Osage  orange,  when  set  at  the  distance  ol 
fifteen  inches  asunder,  make  the  most  beautifid  as 
well  as  the  strongest  hedge-fence  in  the  world .  through 
which  neither  men  nor  animals  can  pass. 


A,  C.  Gateways — distant  from  each  other  ninety  rods. 

B,  C,  F.  Breaches  of  the  embankment  made  by  the  waters  of 
rains  which  accumulated  within. 

Distance  from  C  to  G,  thirty-two  rods. 

A,  A,  A.  Embankments  of  crescent  form  for  defending  the  em- 
brasure. 

B,  B.  Spaces  without  embankment. 

C,  C,  C,  C.  Pits  of  two  or  three  hogsheads'  capacity  each. 

D,  At  this  angle  the  embankment  appears  to  have  Ijeen  compos- 
ed of  small  flat  stones. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  crescents,  within,  forms  a  sort  of  am- 
phitheatre. 

This  fort  is  situated,  as  will  be  seen,  between  two 
ravines,  and,  consequently,  on  the  ridge  between 
them.  It  certainly  (the  triple  vallum  notwithstand- 
ing) was  not  a  position  of  great  strength  ;  for  an  en- 
emy of  any  bravery  at  all,  only  armed  with  spears, 
might  have  passed  along  the  gende  slope  from  B  to 
D,  out  of  bow-shot,  and  entering  the  part  undefended, 
would  have  enfiladed  the  besieged  by  occupying  the 
higher  ground  in  their  rear,  within  the  fort.  The 
peninsula,  on  the  south  of  E,  seems  as  if  it  might 
have  been  cultivated.  But  the  work  may  have  been 
but  an  outpost  for  the  defence  of  their  cornfields  on 
the  Miami  bottoms,  contiguous.  There  is  another 
work,  much  less  perfect,  south-westerly  from  the 
above,  as  may  be  seen  on  Mr.  B's  map,  but  I  have 
not  had  leisure  to  examine  it  particularly. 

N.  Chooksuank. 
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CHIVALRY  IN  EARLY  AMERICA. 

The  history  of  heroism  and  chivalry,  even  I'rom 
the  days  of  the  Vi^arlike  Benjamites,  to  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  furnishes  us  with  no  records  of  prowess 
or  valorous  deeds,  exceeding  in  interest  and  romance, 
the  chronicles  of  early  chivalry  in  America.  The 
remark  may  seem  hazardous  ;  since,  if  we  do  not 
concede  to  the  Egyptians,  the  Arabians,  and  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  that  superiority  which  the  Cau- 
cassian  claims  over  the  Mongul  race,  both  in  intellec- 
tual and  physical  organization,  we  not  only  exclude 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  from 
the  concomitant  advantages,  but  deny  their  chivalry 
the  interest  associated  with  the  refinement  of  an  en- 
lightened and  classic  people.  That  the  condition  of 
man,  however,  in  the  earliest  efforts  of  civilization 
in  America,  was  favourable  to  deeds  of  chivalry  and 
high  and  honourable  sentiment ;  and  that  their  mental 
capacities  have  been  greatly  underrated  by  modern 
historians,  may  be  gleaned  from  the  works  of  many 
of  the  Spanish  clergy,  whose  province  it  was  to  give 
futurity  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  aboriginal  cha- 
racter. 

Acosta,  Garces,  Zummagua  and  the  Abbe  D.  Fran- 
cisco Saviero  Claviegero,  unite  in  classing  the  an- 
cient Mexicans  among  the  most  enlightened  people 
of  their  time  ;  and  that  they  were  chivalrous  even 
to  the  highest  degree  of  etiquette,  may  be  deduced 
from  historical  records  of  their  heraldry,  codes  of  ho- 
nour and  national  pursuits.  Their  courage  was  un- 
doubted ;  their  skill  in  fortification  and  warfare, 
evincing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  military  tactics 
and  engineering  ; — yet,  under  the  chivalrous  tendency 
of  their  laws,  their  native  ferocity  and  love  of  blood- 
shed, were  never  degraded  by  unnecessary  carnage. 
They  were  magnanimous  to  their  enemies,  courteous 
to  their  rivals,  adhesive  to  their  friends  and  humane 
to  all.  "The  bravery  of  a  warrior,"  says  Gordon, 
"  was  not  estimated  so  much  by  the  number  of  foes  he 
slew  in  battle,  as  by  the  number  of  captives  he  made." 
It  is  related,  however,  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  the 
Colhuas,  that  after  a  sanguinary  engagement,  they 
presented  themselves  before  their  general  with  their 
prisoners,  and  called  upon  the  Mexicans  to  exhibit 
similar  proofs  of  their  courage  ;  but  the  latter,  having 
taken  four  prisoners  only,  whom  they  did  not  pro- 
duce, were  reproached  with  cowardice.  Whereupon 
they  brought  forth  many  baskets  filled  with  the  ears  of 
the  enemy,  and  said,  "  Judge  from  these  witnesses 
how  many  captives  we  might  have  made,  had  we  been 
inclined.  But  we  chose  rather  to  employ  our  time 
in  the  destruction  of  our  enemy  than  to  waste  it  in 
binding  them."  During  the  four  centuries  of  Mexi- 
can monarchy,  commencing  667,  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Foltecas,  chivalry  was  in  high  repute.  The 
neighbouring  races,  living  on  the  boundaries  of  the 
Mexican  empire,  among  whom  were  the  Chechecne- 


cas,  succeeded  the  Foltecas,  but  were  neither  as  dis- 
tinguished for  their  knowledge  or  cultivation  as  the 
latter.  On  the  ruins  of  the  Foltecas  the  Chechecne- 
cas  founded  a  nation  far  superior  to  their  own  origi- 
nally. Nopaltzin,  son  of  their  king  Xotol,  married 
the  Foltecasian  virgin  Azcasochell.  Exclusive  of  his 
partiality  to  the  sex,  he  was  the  very  mirror  of  chi- 
valry ;  and  at  the  rejoicings  by  which  his  wedding 
was  celebrated,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  ath- 
letic sports — wrestling,  boxing,  running,  and  fighting 
with  wild  beasts.  The  race  of  royal  warriors  who 
ascended  the  throne  successively  after  the  death  of 
Xotol,  were  Nopaltzin,  Hotzin,  Quinatzin,  Techot- 
lalla  and  others,  nearly  all  distinguished  for  their  love 
of  glory,  heroism,  and  chivalry.  Of  the  different 
races  dwelling  on  the  bounds  of  Mexico,  and  fre- 
quently in  the  great  lake,  the  Mazahuas,  Tarascas, 
Meztecas,  Chipanese,  Cohuscas  and  Nahuallascas, 
the  most  renowned  in  arms  were  the  last-named 
— a  tribe,  however,  second  in  importance  to  the  Has- 
callans,  from  their  warlike  bravery,  jealousy  of  ho- 
nour, chivalry,  and  association  with  American  his- 
tory. 

The  memorable  batde  of  Tescuco  was  fought  by 
this  tribe,  and  is  thus  described  by  the  Abbe  Clavie- 
gero : — "  They  first  settled  in  a  petty  district  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  which,  becoming  too  straight 
for  their  numbers,  they  endeavoured  to  enlarge  ;  and 
by  this  effort  drew  upon  themselves  the  enmity  of 
their  neighbours,  who  entered  into  a  confederacy 
against  them.  A  battle  ensued,  the  most  bloody  and 
memorable  in  Mexican  history  ;  in  which  the  Has- 
callans  proved  victorious,  and  covered  the  fields  with 
the  carcasses  of  their  enemies,  and  tinged  the  waters 
of  the  lake  with  their  blood."  From  this  period  to 
the  reign  of  Montezuma,  was  almost  entirely  a  suc- 
cession of  cruel  wars,  military  enterprizes  and  in- 
trigues, and  was  the  most  brilliant  era  in  the  history 
of  chivalry.  The  potent  emperor  Montezuma,  was 
doomed  to  witness  a  terrible  and  memorable  reversion 
in  the  condition  of  his  country.  It  was  presaged  by 
astrologers,  conjurors,  mystic  spirits  and  boding 
phantoms,  that  the  downfall  of  the  Mexican  empire 
and  her  chivalry  was  at  hand.  Cortes  with  his  Spa- 
nish forces  soon  appeared  off  the  coast,  and  fulfilled 
the  prophecies. 

After  several  efforts  at  negotiating  a  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  inhabitants,  Cortes  "  for  the 
second  time,"  says  Gordon,  "  set  forth  from  the 
island  of  Cozumel  on  the  4th  of  March.  Having 
doubled  the  cape  of  Cutochu,  Cortes,  instigated  by 
some  soldiers  who  had  been  with  Cordova  and  Gu- 
jalva,  was  disposed  to  land  and  chastise  the  inhabi- 
tants for  their  resistance  to  these  captains,  but  was 
deterred  by  the  remonstrances  of  his  pilots  and  the 
unfavourable  position  of  the  wind.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  river  Tobasco,  attracted  by  the  friend- 
ly conduct  of  the  inhabitants  towards  Gujalva,  and 
by  the  quantity  of  gold  he  had  obtained  there.     Cor- 
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tes,  however,  was  surpnsed  to  discover,  that  from  some 
unknown  cause  the  disposition  of  the  people  was  total- 
ly changed.  A  large  force  resisted  his  descent  with 
arms,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  every  amicable  overture 
which  he  made  them,  by  means  of  Aquilar,  who  per- 
fectly understood  their  language.  After  an  obstinate 
combat,  the  Spaniards  made  good  their  landing ;  and 
though  Cortes  did  not  desire  to  commence  his  con- 
quests here,  nor  to  be  delayed  in  his  course,  he 
deemed  it  indispensable  to  reduce  their  confidence, 
and  chastise  the  presumption  of  his  present  enemies." 
This,  however,  was  easier  meditated  than  executed. 
He  had  to  deal  with  as  brave  and  intrepid,  though 
not  as  skilful,  a  people  as  his  own.  The  sequel  will 
show  :  "  Cortes  drew  out  ids  army  from  Tobasco, 
and  placed  it  in  an  elevated  and  advantageous  posi- 
tion, where  he  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
Confident  in  their  numbers,  which  the  Spaniards 
have  given  at  forty  thousand,  the  Indians  rushed  im- 
petuously upon  the  lines,  regardless  of  the  discharge 
from  the  crossbows  and  arquebuses,  and  by  a  close 
conflict,  rendering  these  weapons  less  available  ;  but 
they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  keen  and  enduring 
edge  of  the  Spanish  sword,  the  overwhelming  charge 
of  the  horses,  and  the  sweeping  desolation  of  the 
artillery  ;  and  after  a  short  but  severe  contest,  this 
immense  army  was  put  to  rout,  with  the  loss  of  eight 
hundred  killed  and  many  more  wounded." 

To  follow  the  far-famed  warrior  and  emperor 
Montezuma  through  the  varied  vicissitudes  of  his 
life — to  note  individually  his  chivalrous  deeds  in  de- 
fence of  his  country — to  do  justice  to  his  character 
as  an  orator,  a  noble  and  a  hero,  and  to  give  even  a 
cursory  sketch  of  the  instrumentality  of  himself  and 
his  tribes  throughout  the  entire  Spanish  war,  in  en- 
deavouring to  resist  the  infringements  of  foreign  em- 
bassies— would  occupy  more  time  and  research  than 
our  present  task  admits  of:  let  us  rather  refer  the 
reader  to  the  history  of  that  brightest  ornament  of 
ancient  chivalry. 

Meantime  the  discoveries  and  adventures  in  ano- 
ther quarter  of  the  infant  country,  were  fraught  with 
interest  and  romance.  Captain  Smith  had  been  pro- 
secuting vigilantly  his  researches  in  Virginia,  where 
he  met  with  his  extraordinary  reverses  of  fortune  with 
the  Powhatans.  His  capture,  and  release  through 
the  interposition  of  the  immortal  heroine  Pocahon- 
tas, are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  That 
generosity  and  gratitude  were  as  characteristic,  how- 
ever, of  the  North  American  Indian,  as  high  and 
chivalrous  sentiment,  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing extract : — "  Smith,  while  a  prisoner,  suffered 
greatly  from  the  excessive  coldness  of  the  weather, 
and  would  have  suffered  more  but  for  an  unexpected 
relief.  An  Indian  named  Mocassator,  brought  him 
his  goune. — as  Smith  calls  it — perhaps  a  fur  mantle 
or  blanket,  and  gave  it  to  him  professedly  in  requital 
of  certain  beads  and  toys  which  Smith  had  given 
him  at  Jamestown,  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 


Virginia."  The  Powhatan  tribe  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  formidable  in  Virginia  during  the 
early  wars  with  the  English.  The  great  chief  him- 
self was  as  proverbial  for  his  haughty  dignity  and 
martial  demeanor,  and  devotion  to  chivalry,  as  for  his 
cruelty  and  severity.  His  renowned  brother,  Ope- 
chancanough,  was  also  a  high-minded  warrior,  and 
one  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  terrible 
massacre  of  1622.  The  Indian  mode  of  warfare  is 
seen  to  advantage  in  Thatcher's  description  of  the 
massacre.  "  A  certain  hour  was  agreed  upon  to  ensure 
a  simultaneous  assault  in  every  direction.  The  va- 
rious tribes  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  were  drawn 
together  and  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  several 
places  of  massacre,  with  a  celerity  and  precision  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  the  continent.  One  by 
one  they  followed  each  other  in  profound  silence, 
treading  as  nearly  as  possible  in  each  others'  steps, 
and  adjusting  the  long  grass  and  branches  which  they 
displaced.  They  halted  at  a  short  distance  from  tlie 
setdoment  and  waited  in  death-like  stillness  for  the 
signal  of  attack."  The  issue  is  one  of  those  appal- 
ling events  so  frequent  in  Indian  warfare.  In  one 
hour  fell  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  men,  women 
and  children  :  yet  we  are  not  to  estimate  by  this 
calamitous  effort  of  the  Indian  warriors,  either  their 
courage  or  their  chivalry.  They  fought  for  liberty ; 
they  were  a  persecuted  race  ;  and  their  codes  of  ho- 
nour, though  differing  from  those  of  the  English, 
were  not  violated  by  any  advantage  they  thought  pro- 
per to  take.  An  instance  of  this  uncompromising 
jealousy  of  power,  is  related  of  the  chief  Opechan 
canough,  who  after  the  massacre  took  not  the  leasl 
trouble  to  conceal  his  hostility.  "  He  returned  a 
haughty  answer  to  the  first  demand  made  upon  him 
for  the  redemption  of  the  English  captives  ;  and 
trampled  under  foot  the  picture  of  the  English  mon- 
arch, which  was  sent  to  him  as  a  compliment." 
The  occasion  of  the  massacre  is  no  less  characteristic 
of  the  Indian  than  the  terrible  event  itself.  A  mur- 
der was  committed  on  a  trader  named  Morgan  by 
the  celebrated  war-captain  Nemattanow,  a  character 
reputed  among  his  people  as  protected  by  the  Deity 
himself,  having  in  all  his  skirmishes  with  the  Eng- 
lish, escaped  without  a  wound.  "  From  this  acci- 
dent," says  Thatcher,  "  seconded  by  his  own  ambi- 
tion and  craft,  he  obtained  at  length  the  reputation 
of  being  invulnerable  and  immortal."  Having  been 
taken  prisoner  for  the  murder  of  Morgan,  and  caus- 
ing his  captors  infinite  trouble  in  his  passage  to  a 
neighbouring  settlement,  they  shot  him  down.  "  In 
his  last  moments"  continues  the  biographer,  "  he 
most  earnestly  besouglit  of  them  two  great  favours — 
never  to  make  it  known  that  he  was  killed  by  a  bul- 
let ;  and  secondly,  to  bury  him  among  the  English,  ' 
that  the  certain  knowledge  and  monument  of  his 
mortality  might  still  be  concealed  from  the  sight  of 
his  countrymen." 

Throughout  the  entire  struggle  with  tbe  English 
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and  early  settlers,  instances  of  chivalry  and  heroism 
were  daily  witnessed ;  and  particularly  during  king 
Philip's  war  against  tlie  colonists.  The  most  pow- 
erful chiefs  after  this  date  were,  Canonicus  and  Mian- 
tomo,  renowned  for  their  transactions  with  Roger 
Williams,  in  1664.  Uncas,the  hero  of"  the  Mone- 
dians,"  Passacus,  Pexham,  Ninigret,  Pekoath,  Sas- 
sacus,  the  murderer  of  Captain  Stone,  Pomham,  sa- 
chem of  Shanniot,  Chanonchet,  Weetamore,  Passa- 
connay  and  WonoJancet,  all  renowned  for  their  cou- 
rage and  success  in  arms. 

It  would  require  the  limits  of  a  large  dictionary, 
however,  to  give  an  historical  sketch  of  every  distin- 
guished warrior  up  to  the  times  of  Black  Hawk  and 
Red  Jacket.  Let  a  few  illustrations  of  some,  show 
further  their  early  chivalry.  One  of  the  most  re- 
nowned chieftains,  was  Piskaret,  in  his  own  day  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  North.  "  He  and  his  four 
comrades  solemnly  devoted  themselves  to  the  pur- 
pose of  redeeming  the  sullied  glory  of  their  country, 
at  a  period  when  the  prospect  of  conquest,  and  per- 
haps of  defence,  had  already  become  desperate. 
They  set  out  for  Trois  Rivieres  in  one  canoe,  each 
of  them  being  provided  with  three  muskets,  which 
they  loaded  severally  with  two  bullets,  connected  by 
a  small  chain  ten  inches  in  length.  In  Sorrel  river 
they  met  with  five  boats  of  the  Iroquois,  each  having 
on  board  ten  men.  As  the  parlies  rapidly  came  toge- 
ther, the  Audirondacks  pretended  to  give  themselves 
up  for  lost,  and  began  howling  the  death-song.  This 
was  continued  till  their  enemy  was  just  at  hand. 
They  then  suddenly  ceased  singing,  and  fired  simul- 
taneously on  the  five  canoes.  The  charge  was  re- 
peated with  the  arms  which  lay  ready  loaded ;  and 
the  slight  birches  of  the  Iroquois  were  torn  asunder, 
and  the  frightened  occupants  tumbled  over  as  fast  as 
possible.  Piskaret  and  his  comrades,  after  knocking 
as  many  of  them  on  the  head  as  they  pleased,  reser- 
ved the  remainder  to  feed  tiieir  revenge,  which  was 
soon  afterwards  done  by  burning  them  alive  in  the 
most  cruel  tortures."  Whoever  has  read  Washington 
Irving's  "  Astoria"  and  "  Rocky  Mountains,"  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  graphic  descriptions  of  the 
wars  between  the  Crows  and  Blackfeet,  and  the 
beautiful  character  given  of  the  more  civilized  and 
less  warlike  tribe,  the  Nes  Perces.  James'  "  Chi- 
valry and  the  Crusades"  abounds  not  with  more 
thrilling  adventure  and  daring  exploit.  Associated, 
as  those  wild  and  picturesque  regions  are,  with  the 
habits  and  customs  of  their  tribes,  records  of  their 
wandering  life  must  ever  possess  an  interest  of  the 
most  absorbing  character,  to  the  lovers  of  romance 
and  chivalry.  When  will  they  cease  to  sympathise 
with  the  immortal  bard,  who  chaunts  the  praise  to 
valour? — 

"  While  the  kindling  of  life  in  his  bosom  remains, 
Shall  victor  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low, 
With  liis  back  to  the  field  and  his  feet  to  the  foe  ! 
And  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name, 
Look  proudly  to  heaven  from  his  death-be<]  of  fame  !" 


Return  we  to  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  chiefs — the 
orator,  statesman  and  warrior,  Red  Jacket.  On  his 
death  at  the  Seneca  village  near  Buflalo,  his  tribe 
sung  the  death-song  of  their  country,  and  recounted 
the  exploits  and  the  virtues  of  him  whom  they  were 
to  bear  to  his  last  home.  "  They  remembered," 
says  Thatcher,  "his  own  pathetic  appeal — '  who 
shall  take  my  place  among  my  people  V  They 
thought  of  the  ancient  glory  of  their  nation,  and  they 
looked  around  them  on  its  miserable  remnant.  The 
impression  was  irresistable.  Tears  trickled  down 
the  cheeks  of  the  brave  comrades  of  the  dead.  Well 
might  they  weep  !  He  that  lay  before  them  was  in- 
deed the  last  of  the  Senecas !  The  strong  warrior's 
arm  was  mouldering  into  dust,  and  the  eye  of  the 
orator  was  cold  and  motionless  forever  !" 

Forever !  0  heavenly  word  !  Soon  will  the  fated 
race  sleep  the  eternal  sleep  !  The  once  happy 
people  are  dwindling  away.  The  chivalrous  race, 
who  contended  with  warriors  as  noble  as  themselves, 
are  hunted  with  bloodhounds  !  Well  might  they 
exclaim  "  Tfliy  persecutest  thou  us  even  unto 
death  ?"  J.  R.  B. 


LINES  ON  REVISITING  THE  COUNTRY. 

I  STAND  upon  rny  native  hills  again. 

Broad,  round,  and  green,  that,  in  the  southern  sky. 
With  garniture  of  wavinji  grass  and  grain. 

Orchards  and  beechen  forests,  baskirig  lie  ; 
While  deep,  the  sunless  glens  are  scooped  between, 
W'here  brawl  o'er  shallow  beds  the  streams  unseen. 

A  lisping  voice  and  glancing  eyes  are  near, 
And  ever-restless  steps  of  ore,  who  now 

Gathers  the  blossoms  of  her  fourth  bright  year  ; 
There  plays  a  gladness  o'er  her  fair  young  brow, 

As  breaks  the  varied  scene  upon  her  sight, 

Upheaved,  and  spread  in  verdure  and  in  light; 

For  I  have  taught  her,  with  delighted  eye. 
To  gaze  upon  the  mountains  ;  to  behold 

With  deep  afFection,  the  pure,  ample  sky. 
And  clouds  around  the  blue  abysses  rolled. 

To  love  the  song  of  waters,  and  to  hear 

The  melody  of  winds  with  charmed  ear. 

Here  I  have  'scaped  the  city's  stifling  heat, 
Its  horrid  sounds,  and  its  polluted  air; 

And  where  the  season's  milder  fervors  beat. 
And  gales,  that  sweep  the  forest  borders,  bear 

The  song  of  bird  and  sound  of  running  stream. 

Have  come  awhile  to  wonder  and  to  dream. 

Ay,  flame  thy  fiercest,  sun  :  thou  cnnst  not  wake. 
In  this  pure  air,  the  plague  that  walks  unseen  ; 

The  maize  leaf  and  the  maple  bough  liut  lake 
From  thy  fierce  heats  a  deeper,  glossier  green  ; 

The  mountain  wind,  that  faints  not  in  ihy  ray, 

Sweeps  the  blue  steams  of  pestilence  away.' 

The  mountain  wind — most  spiritual  thing  of  all 
The  wide  earth  knows — when,  in  the  sultry  time. 

He  stoops  him  from  his  vast  cerulean  hall, 
He  seems  the  breath  of  a  celestial  clime, — 

As  if  from  heaven's  wide-open  gates  did  flow 

Health  and  refreshment  on  the  world  below. 

BtlTAIfT. 
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REMARKABLE  DISCOVERY. 

It  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  that  among  the 
many  natural  curiosities  found  in  the  extensile  caves 
and  grottoes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  Laurel 
Ridge,  (Cumberland  mountains,)  many  human  skel- 
etons and  bones  of  animals  have  been  discovered, 
some  of  them  in  a  petrified  state.  These  caves 
abound  in  prodigious  vaulted  apartments  and  cham- 
bers, which,  when  viewed  by  torch-light,  exhibit 
scenes  of  gloomy  grandeur  which  astonish  the 
beholder.  Several  petrified  trees  have  also  been 
discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  river  near  this  ridge, 
as  also  bones  of  mammoths,  and  other  animals  whose 
races  are  now  extinct. 

But  the  most  remarkable  discovery  that  has  ever 
been  made  in  this  part  of  the  country — if  not  the 
greatest  natural  curiosity  in  the  world,  was  brought 
to  light  on  Sunday,  twenty-fourth  January,  by  two 
scientifick  gentlemen  with  whom  we  are  acquainted, 
and  who  are  now  in  town.  They  have  been  for 
several  weeks  exploring  the  caves  above  alluded  to, 
and  gathering  such  curiosities  as  they  wished  to  car- 
ry away  with  them. 

They  are  provided  for  this  purpose  with  a  boat  of 
gum-elastick,  and  capable  of  buoying  two  persons. 
With  this  boat,  and  other  conveniences  procured  for 
the  purpose,  they  will,  undoubtedly,  before  they  leave 
their  task,  penetrate  every  accessible  hole  in  the 
west  Cumberland  mountains — for  they  are  deter- 
mined to  spend  the  whole  season  among  them. 

The  wonderfid  discovery  which  will  now  shortly 
be  presented  to  the  publick,  is  three  pelrified  bodies 
entire,  one  of  a  dog,  and  two  human  bodies,  one  of 
them  holding  a  spear.  It  is  believed  by  these  gen- 
tlemen, that  all  three  of  the  bodies  may  be  removed 
from  their  position  in  a  perfect  state — though  the 
dog,  being  in  a  lying  posture  upon  a  flat  rock,  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  diflicult  task  to  remove  it  un- 
injured. The  human  bodies  appear  to  be  those  of 
men — probably  hunters.  Their  clothing  can  hardly 
bo  distinguished — but  still  it  is  evident  that  that  loo 
was  in  a  measure  turned  into  stone.  They  are  de- 
scribed thus  :  One  sitting,  with  the  head  leaned  as 
it  were  against  a  projecting  rock,  and  the  other 
standing,  with  a  spear  balanced  in  his  hand,  as 
though  he  was  surprised,  and  had  just  started  on  a 
quick  walk.  The  dog  lies  as  if  crouched  in  terrour, 
or  about  to  make  a  spring — but  the  features,  or  body, 
is  not  distinct  enough  to  determine  which  position. 

This  wonderfid  formation  cannot  be  accounted  for 
in  any  other  way,  than  that  these  persons  were  bu- 
ried by  some  terrible  convulsion  of  nature.  The  cave 
in  which  they  were  found,  is  full  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  feet  into  the  mountain,  and  is  situated 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  what  is  called  Mam- 
moth Grotto,  in  a  direct  line.  The  entrance  to  the 
place  is  diflicult,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  was  never 
before  attempted  at  all.  At  the  foot  of  the  entrance 
of  the  cave  is  a  considerable  brook  of  water,  which 
appears  to  gather  from  all  parts  of  it.  There  is  also 
a  valley  thence  to  the  river.  The  gentlemen  who 
have  made  this  interesting  discovery,  are  making 
active  preparations  to  bring  away  the  bodies,  which 
they  intend  to  have  forwarded  to  New  York. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  had  an  in- 


vitation to  visit  the  cave  and  bodies,  which  we  shall 
most  ccrtaiidy  accept.  We  have  hitherto  declined 
to  mention  the  names  of  the  persriis  to  whom  we 
have  alluded  in  this  account.  One  of  them  is  a 
weahhy  English  gentleman,  resident  of  Philadel- 
phia, John  Chester,  Esq.,  and  his  companion  is  Mr. 
Jacob  L.  Davis,  a  Philadelphia!!.  The  object  of 
their  scientifick  researches,  is  principally  their  own 
gratification.  We  shall  next  week  give  our  readers 
some  further  particulars  relative  to  the  position  of 
the  cave,  &c.,  which  our  visit  will  enable  us  to  do 
Hamilton  (Tenn.)  Observer. 


LYNCH  LAW. 

Lynch  Law  had  its  origin  in  1780,  as  known  by 
that  appellation,  in  a  combination  of  the  citizens  of 
Pittsylvania,  Virginia,  entered  into  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  the  depredations  of  a  trained  band  of 
horse-thieves  and  counterfeiters,  whose  well-concert- 
ed schemes  had  bidden  defiance  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  the  land,  and  whose  success  encouraged  and  em- 
boldened them  in  their  outrages  upon  the  comniuiiitv 
A  late  numlier  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
contains  a  copy  of  the  constitution,  dated  Sept.  22, 
1780,  adopted  for  their  government  in  visiting  the 
guilty  olTenders  with  summary  justice,  which,  fniin 
its  having  been  drawn  up  b}'  Col.  William  l^ynch  of 
that  county,  has  given  the  name  of  Lynch  Laic  to  the 
summary  infliction  of  punishment  by  private  and  un- 
authorized individuals  ever  since.  The  Editor  savs 
he  is  informed  by  a  member  of  the  association,  that 
its  eflbrts  were  completely  successful  in  arresting 
the  ravages  of  the  lawless  miscreants  against  whom 
they  were  directed. 


ANCIENT  MANUSCRIPT  FOR  THE  GOSPELS. 

The  Rev.  H.  Todd  gave  lately  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  a  short  account  of  the  manuscript  of  four 
Gospels,  of  the  seventh  century,  and  in  Irish  charac- 
ters, whicb  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  his  Grace  the 
Archbisliopof  Canterbury,  at  Lambeth.  The  volume 
is  a  small  quarto,  m  the  minute  hand  called  Caroline, 
common  to  all  Europe  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
but  now  used  only  in  Ireland,  and  known  as  the 
Irish  character.  The  present  volume  appears  to 
have  belonged  to  Melbridgid  Mac  Dornan,  or  Mac 
Toman,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Armagh  in"  the  ninth 
century,  and  died  A.  D.  925.  By  him  it  was  prob- 
ably sent  to  Aihelstan,  king  of  the  Anglo  Saxons 
who  presented  it  to  the  city  of  Canterbury. 

The  facts  are  inferred  from  an  inscription  in 
Anglo-Saxon  characters,  (and  in  the  hand  of  the 
ninth  or  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,)  which  oc- 
curs oi!  a  blank  paue  immediately  following  the  gen- 
ealogy in  the  first  clia[)ier  of  St.  Matthew.  The  dis- 
covery (if  this  manuscript  and  the  satisfactory  proof 
which  facts  afl'ord  of  its  Irish  origin,  are  important, 
as  adding  another  to  the  many  instances  with  which 
we  are  already  acquainted,  of  the  employmeiit  of 
Irish  scribes  in  the  transcription  of  the  Scriptures 
during  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  It  is  now 
ascertained  that  almost  all  the  sacred  books  so 
highly  venerated  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  and 
left  by  her  early  bishops  as  heir- looms  to  their  re- 
spective sees,  were  obtained  in  Ireland  or  from  Irish 
I  scribes. 
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[Falls  of  Montmorency.] 


AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE. 

Among  the  many  attractions  wliich  are  presented 
to  the  traveller  in  America,  the  diflerenl  falls  are 
not  the  least  interesting.  The  falls  of  Niagara  are 
celebrated  throughout  the  civilized  world,  as  one  of 
the  grandest  and  the  most  sublime  spectacles  to  be 
found  in  the  universe.  Among  falls  of  a  secondary 
character,  those  represented  in  the  illustration,  the 
falls  of  Montmorency,  deserve  notice;  and  although 
the  scenery  around  them  is  by  no  means  as  impres- 
sive as  at  Niagara,  yet  the  true  lover  of  nature — he 
who  looks  with  the  eye  of  an  enthusiast  upon  the 
sublime  and  the  beautiful,  as  it  came  from  the  hand 
of  the  Creator — can  spend  many  an  hour  of  pleas- 
ure and  delight,  in  watching  the  Montmorency,  as  it 
comes  rushing  and  thundering  down  the  steep  preci- 
pice, sending  forth  its  rainbows  of  light  spray,  in 
token  of  joy  that  the  rough  way  is  passed  over,  and 
that  its  waters  may  afterward  roll  on  in  peace  and 
quiet 

The  falls  of  Montmorency  are  situated  in  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  distant  from  six  to  seven  miles 
below  Quebeck.  The  river  shoots  in  a  sheet  over  a 
vast  precipice ;  its  breadth  at  the  top  of  the  cascade 
is  about  one  hundred  feet ;  its  perpendicular  descent 
is  about  two  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  banks 
on  each  side  of  it  are  smooth  and  precipitous;  their 
summits  are  crowned  with  trees,  while  a  mill  is 
perched  high  upon  the  verge  of  the  fall. 


RESOURCES  OF  ILLINOIS. 

A  COARSE  freestone,  much  used  in  building,  is 
dug  from  quarries  near  Alton,  on  the  Mississippi, 
where  it  exists  in  large  bodies.  Large  masses  of 
rock,  of  granite  formation,  and  roundish  in  form,  are 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  prairies.  They  are 
usually  called  by  the  inhabitants  "  lost  rocks."  They 
weigh  from  one  thousand  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand 


pounds — are  entirely  detached,  and  are  frequently 
found  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  any  quar- 
ry. But  there  never  has  been  a  quarry  of  granite 
discovered  in  the  state.  These  stones  are  denomi- 
nated in  mineralogy,  boulders.  The  fact  of  their 
existence  in  several  parts  of  the  state  ;  that  they 
are  a  species  of  granite  ;  that  they  are  usually  found 
on  the  surface,  or  are  partially  imbedded  in  the  soil 
of  the  prairies,  which  is  considered,  by  some,  of  di- 
luvial formation  ;  have  given  rise  to  a  question  of 
difficult  solution  concerning  their  history. 

We  have  in  part  anticipated  the  class  of  vegeta- 
ble productions,  by  a  notice  of  the  principal  trees 
and  shnibs  that  exist  in  this  state.  Black-walnut 
is  extensively  used  for  building  materials  and  cabi- 
net work,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  general  substitute  for  the  pine  in  the 
uses  of  household  furniture. 

Grape-vmes  are  found  indigenous  and  abundant 
in  most  parts  of  the  state,  yielding  grapes  which 
might  be  profitably  made  into  excellent  wine. — 
Foreign  vines  are  easily  cultivated.  But  the  indi- 
genous vines  are  found  in  every  variety  of  soil  ; 
twined  with  every  little  grove  in  the  prairies  and 
barrens  ;  and  curling  themselves  to  the  tops  of  the 
loftiest  trees  that  rise  in  the  beauty  and  luxuriance 
of  their  growth  from  the  rich  soil  of  the  bottoms.  In 
the  infancy  of  settlement,  the  French  made  wine  in 
such  abundant  quantities,  as  to  make  it  an  article  of 
export  to  their  native  country,  itself  celebrated  for  its 
"  blushing  vinehills."  But  the  proper  authorities  of 
the  old  kingdom  prohibited  the  introduction  of  wine 
from  Illinois,  as  it  might  injure  the  sale  of  their  own 
staple  article.  It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  magazines 
of  the  country,  that  so  prolifick  are  the  vines,  one 
gentleman  made  twenty-seven  barrels  of  wine  with 
very  little  labour,  in  his  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. And  as  it  will  appear,  in  a  continued  consid- 
eration of  this  state,  that  corn  is  one  of  its  important 
productions,  we  have  here  the  old  scriptural  standard 
of  prosperity  and  luxury — a  coimtry  abounding  with 
"  corn  and  wine."  Chicago  American. 


Pride,  like  the  magnet,  constantly  points  to  one 
object,  self;  but  unlike  the  magnet,  it  has  no  attract- 
ive pile,  but  at  all  points  repels. 
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Clay  for  Food.— Humboldt  says  the  Oltomaques 
on  the  banks  of  the  Meta  and  the  Orinoco,  feed  on  a 
fat,  unctuous  earth,  or  a  species  of  pipe-clay,  tinged 
with  a  litUe  red  oxyd  of  iron.  They  collect  it  very 
carefully,  knead  it  into  balls  of  four  or  six  inches  in 
diameter,  which  are  slightly  baked  before  a  slow  fire. 
Whole  stacks  of  this  provision  are  seen  piled  up  be- 
fore their  doors.  When  eaten,  they  are  soaked  a  lit- 
tle time  in  water;  and  each  individual  consumes,  on 
an  average,  about  a  pound  a  day.  Sometimes  the 
dish  is  made  a  little  richer,  by  the  addition  of  two  or 
three  lizards,  mixed  with  fern  roots. 

AMERICAN  SCENERY. 


jvIONTGOMERY-PLACE,  DUTCHESS  CO.  N.Y. 
If  there  is  anything  for  which  I  am  grateful,  it 
is  that  I  was  born  in  New  York.  I  love  the 
patriot  names  of  her  Jay,  her  Clinton,  and  her 
Morris  ;  and  bless  the  mother  that  could  give  to 
the  Union  such  jewels,  to  enrich  by  their  light 
the  halo  which  shines  around  the  head  of  Wash- 
ington. Our  mountains,  too — who  can  look  upon 
the  Highlands  and  not  feel  a  native  pride  swell 
within  him  ;  and  while  his  heart  answers  to  that 
mysterious  influence,  which  visits  us  while  com- 
muning with  such  mighty  features  of  God's  crea- 
tion—those watchtowers  of  Time— who  does  not 
also  confess  that  other  power,  which  borrows  from 
early  story  and  legend,  recollections  that,  laid  up 
in  our  "  boyhood's  prime,"  bring  back  upon  us 
the  fervor  of  young  thoughts,  as  we  exclaim — 

"  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land." 

And  there,  too,  is  the  Hudson— the  household 
god  of  our  state— which,  unasked,  showers  a 
wealthy  blessing  upon  all;  holding  an  equal 
patronage  over  all  the  interests  which  concur  to 
form  an^intelligent,  generous,  and  wealthy  people. 
Time  will  enrich  its  banks,  until,  like  the  Nile, 

"  It  will  be  seen  to  glide 
'Mong  shrines  and  marble  cities  on  each  side. 
Glittering  like  jewels  strung  along  a  chain." 

T  was  induced,  about  the  middle  of  October,  to 
visit  that  beautiful  seat,  Montgomery-place,  situ- 
ated upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  thirty 
miles  from  the  city  of  that  name.     Its  present 
proprietress  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Edward  Liv- 
in<rston— a  man  whom  none  knew  but  to  love  and 
revere,  who  has  earned  a  place  among  the  honor- 
ed "Treat  by  the  union  of  eminent  abilities  as  a 
stat°esman  with  the  richest  attainments  as  a  jurist. 
Fillino-    a    variety     of    honorable     offices,    each 
witnessed  his  fidelity  and  devoted  trust,  and  all 
were  embellished  and  dignified  by  his  accomplish- 
ed mind  and  polished  manners.     Even  party  ran- 
cour which  has  tarnished  the  bright  fame  of  some 
of  our  most   eminent   and  gifted   statesmen,  has 
left  his  name  untouched.     The  humanity  which 
breathes  throughout  his  "  Penal  Code"  has  con- 
secrated his  fame   among  the   few  who  lie    in  a 
more    honored  sepulture  than   Westminster  Ab- 
bey—whose  names  are  worn  next  the  heart  of  the 
lovers  of  mankind.  ,  .,      ,        ■       ■ 

The  immediate  age    of  the   philanthropist    is 


rarely  just  to  his  merits.  Bewildered  by  the 
glare  of  some  great  political  movement,  or  stupi- 
fied  by  the  magnitude  of  some  present  event,  it 
is  diverted  from  a  proper  attention  to  those 
humane  and  benevolent  spirits  who  are  maturing, 
in  tranquil  thought,  schemes  which  embrace  the 
amelioration  of  crime  and  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  social  happiness.  But  this  false  and 
partial  estimate  will  be  corrected  by  time.  Pos- 
terity, like  those  Egyptian  judges  who  satin  judge- 
ment upon  the  actions  of  the  dead,  are  undazzled 
by  pomp,  and  unseduced  by  bribes.  In  its  eyes, 
events  which  now  swell  and  fill  the  world  with 
gaping  wonder,  shrink  into  their  own  proper,  in- 
significant measure  :  Candor  brushes  away  the 
tinsel  which  plated  in  such  brilliancy,  meanness 
and  vice  ;  Truth  extinguishes  the  fires  of  envy, 
which,  kindled  in  prejudice,  were  fed  by  the  vir- 
tues of  the  good,  the  noble,  and  the  wise. 

The  plan  of  criminal  punishment  which  absorb 
ed  much  of  Mr.  Livingston's  attention,  and  whose 
merciful  provisions  attest  his  humane  disposition, 
will  be  appreciated,  but  not  in  this  age.  When 
that  intensity  of  feeling  and  action  which  now 
renders  the  American  community  almost  incapa- 
ble of  cool  reflection,  which  inflames  into  such  a 
restless  pursuit  after  wealth  and  distinction,  every 
profession  and  class,  shall  have  been  sobered  ; 
men  will  find  time  to  examine  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  two  codes,  and,  enlightened  by  the 
facts  which  experience  will  have  accumulated, 
will  be  prepared  to  resign  opinions  which,  unsup- 
ported by  arguments,  rest  only  in  prejudice. 
That  such  will  be  the  result,  few  can  hesitate  to 
believe  who  have  marked  the  legitimate  influence 
of  civilization  upon  the  penalties  of  law. 

I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  wandermg   in  thus 
speaking  of  the   public   services  and  judicial  la- 
bours  of  Mr.  Livingston.     His   elegant   seat,  to 
which  he  often  retreated  to  forget  for  awhile  the 
burden  of  his  official  duties,  and  to  share  in  the 
free  converse  and  receive  the  grateful  and  assid- 
uous devotion  of  his  accomplished  family,  is  filled 
with  mementoes  of  its  former  honored  proprietor, 
which  recall  to  the  mind  the  traits  of  his  charac- 
ter and    the  varied  incidents  of   his  pub  he  lile. 
Not  without  profit,  too,  is  it  to  contemplate  the 
services  of  one  whom  the  country  "dehghted  to 
honor  ;"  who  preserved,  amid  every  elevation,  a 
fame  unsullied  ;  who  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  none 
and  who  might  say  with  h.m  of  Athens,      that 
not  one  citizen  had  put  on  mourning  on  his  ac- 
count;"   but   of   whom  it  might  be    said   at  his 
death,  that  each  citizen   lamented  a  public   bene- 
factor taken  away.     It  is  from  the  study  of  such 
examples  that  the  young  citizen  can  bes    mould 
his  ambition;  and  virtue  derives  a  double  v.^or 
and  power  from  the  incentives  which  imbod.ed 
.oodness  thus  furnishes.     Too  apt  are  we,  also. 
tn  the  strife  and  turmoil  of  to-day   in  "  the  golden 
chase  of  life,"  to  forget   those  whose  bones   rest 
under  our  green  sward,  but  whose  labors  flourish 
in  silent  blessings  upon  the  country. 


"As  from  the  wing  the  sky  no  =car  retains,^ 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel, 

ISO  fades  away  in  the  minds  of  men  the  remeu.- 
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brance  of  those  who  sowed  the  harvest  from  which 
they  are  revelling  in  plenty.  We  must,  like  Old 
Mortality,  deepen  the  inscription,  or  moss  and 
time  will  cover  and  obliterate  it. 

The  approach  to  the  mansion  of  Mrs.  L.  is  by 
a  road,  studded  on  either  side  with  a  row  of 
forest-trees  ;  standing  in  sentinel  array,  as  a 
guard  of  honor  come  out  to  welcome  the  expect- 
ed guest.  This  avenue  opens  by  a  wicker  gate 
to  a  broad  area  of  mingled  forest,  garden,  and 
sunny  park :  the  view  expanding  and  widening, 
until  it  is  crowned  and  lost  in  the  far-off  glories 
of  the  river,  the  champagne  country  beyond,  and 
the  noble  Catskills,  springing  away  and  burying 
their  heads  in  the  clouds.  Numberless  bridle- 
paths run  off  from  the  carriage  road  ;  serpentining 
in  mazy  pleasure — now  approaching,  now  re- 
ceding, until,  diving  down  some  little  ravines, 
they  disappeared  from  the  sight.  The  garden, 
which  salutes  you  as  you  emerge  from  the  deep 
shade  of  the  grove,  was  now  mourning  the  loss 
of  its  summer,  holiday  garb  ;  and  showed  only 
here  and  there  a  lingering  flower,  the'lone  com- 
panions of  a  bright  and  laughing  company.  The 
purpling  fruits  of  summer  had  been  gathered; 
autumn  had  touched  the  parterre,  and  shaken  its 
rich  and  variegated  honors  to  the  ground  ;  and 
even  the  sculptured  gardener  seemed  to  hang  his 
head  in  sorrow,  and  mutter  between  his  marble 
lips,  "  Othello's  occupation  's  gone."  To  be  sure, 
we  could  commission  the  imagination  to  perform 
the  office  of  nature.  We  could  bid  her  summon 
back  from  their  decay  the  flowers,  teint  them  with 
the  never-ending  hues  of  summer,  hang  them  in 
ripe  and  nodding  beauty  along  the  winding  walk, 
and  relieve  the  flush  and  circling  richness  of  the 
expanded  flower,  with  the  folded  or  half-opened 
bud.  Yet  this  is  but  a  tantalizing  occupation. 
The  magic  pleasure,  the  exquisite  and  liquid  de- 
light which  thrills  us  when  nature  herself  bids 
the  desolate  spot  to  bloom,  adorns  the  n*ked 
stem  with  green  leaves,  and  fills  the  flowering 
cup  with  the  breath  of  perfume — these,  imagina- 
tion cannot  supply.  Yet  why  deplore  their  loss  1 
The  same  autumnal  spirit  which  spreads  a  pall 
over  the  glad  beauty  of  the  garden,  covers  with 
richest  mantle  the  forest.  The  leaves  of  the  oak 
and  maple  had  been  touched  with  the  frosty  in- 
fluence, and' were  here  and  there  borne  from  their 
withered  stems  and  whirled  upon  the  ground, 
and  as  we  sauntered  along  the  winding  path, 
rustled  to  our  tread  with  that  gentle,  melancholy 
stir  which  subdues,  not  saddens  the  mind,  and  fits 
it  for  a  serene  communion  with  the  sobered  gran- 
deur of  the  season. 

My  companion  was  one  of  the  few  who  possess 
that  instinctive  delicacy  which  shrinks  from  for- 
cing an  unseasonable  gayety  upon  those  who,  like 
myself,  feel  the  influence  of  the  dying  year. 
Woman  best  knows  how  to  adapt  herself  to  the 
varying  mood  of  man,  and  interprets  more  readily 
than  our  sex  the  changing  language  of  the  seasons. 
In  summer  we  love  to  see  the  light,  graceful  form 
of  the  girl,  floating  in  a  playful  motion  among 
flowers  and  green  things  ;  now  stopping  to  pluck 
a  breathing  gem,  and  now,  while  you  are  admiring 
her  heightened  glow  and  beauty,  breaking  away 
and  sendino-  upon  the  scented  breeze  her  innocent, 
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free- hearted  laugh.  But  in  autumn  the  vivacity 
and  glee  which  charmed  us  erevvhile,  seems 
almost  to  reproach  us,  and  comes  like  the  dying 
tone  of  a  harp-string  snapped  by  too  rude  a  hand. 
It  may  be  an  unmanly  sensibility,  but  I  cannot 
endure  to  hear  in  the  woods  of  autumn  the  loud 
voice,  awakened  by  hilarity,  or  sent  out  to  find 
an  echo  in  the  answering  hills  and  trees.  When 
green  foliage  clothes  the  boughs,  and  the  voices 
of  birds  are  merry  among  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
then  send  abroad  the  many-toned  song  and  peal  : 
but  when  the  stir  of  the  wind  is  like  a  complain- 
ing melody  among  the  stricken  leaves,  let  the 
hushed  tone  make  no  discord  upon  the  great 
forest-harp  of  nature. 

So  thought  my  cicerone  as  she  moved  along, 
pointing  out  to  my  notice,  in  a  low,  subdued 
voice,  the  impressive  beauties  which  met  us.  The 
grounds,  which  retreat  to  the  north,  are  irregular, 
and  endlessly  varied.  Sometimes  they  slope  oft" 
by  a  regular  descent,  and  again  drop  suddenly 
down  ;  forming  a  dell  in  which,  one  might  easily 
imaorine,  the  winds  strewed  their  couches  at 
night,  and  soothed  themselves  to  rest  with  the 
musical  murmur  of  a  little  stream,  which  led  its 
silver  thread  at  the  bottom.  Descending  farther 
along  the  edge  of  this  ravine,  we  crossed  a  rustic 
bridge  thrown  over  the  brook,  which  here 
escaping  from  its  narrow  channel,  defied  the 
nimble  foot  of  the  pedestrian  to  leap  it.  A 
lengthening  vista,  formed  by  the  branches  of  the 
linden,  intertwining  and  bending  over  your  head 
an  arch,  the  thousand  hues  of  their  taper  leaves 
peeping  out  from  between  the  lattices,  tempted 
you  aw'ay  from  the  water,  eddying  and  sporting 
among  the  rocks  of  its  bed.  Mounting  by  a  nar- 
row path,  by  dint  of  climbing  and  catching  to  the 
under-brush  which  lined  its  sides,  we  were  warn- 
ed of  our  close  vicinity  to  a  waterfall,  which  a 
few  steps  forward  revealed  to  us,  dashing  down 
a  perpendicular  ledge,  and  hurrying  away  its 
chafed  and  foaming  water  to  an  expanded  bay,  in- 
to whose  unruffled  bosom  it  soon  buried  itself 
and  was  soothed  to  quiet.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  to  cascades  nature  has  given  a 
greater  and  more  unending  variety  than  to  any 
other  feature  of  her  creation.  Everything  else 
has  its  cognate,  its  counterpart.  Every  landscape 
has  in  it  something,  which  looks  familiar  and 
common,  if  not  absolutely  vulgar.  But  in  the 
dash  of  water  as  it  tumbles  down  and  finds  an 
echo  on  either  shore,  there  is  a  freshness  which 
is  ever  renovating,  and  which  breaks  upon  you 
with  an  inspiration  that  verges  upon  ecstasy.  I 
have  seen  many  a  waterfall,  from  the  "  cataract 
of  Niagara"  to  the  humble  rapid  ;  but  I  have  never 
found  one  to  which  I  was  indifferent,  which  pos- 
sessed the  same  charm,  or  stirred  within  me  kin- 
dred emotions. 

That  over  which  we  were  now  hanging  had  its 
own  features,  its  guardian  divinity  to  preside 
over  its  influences.  Shall  I  describe  it  1  I  could 
only  sketch  a  few  obvious  traits  ;  who  will  attempt 
to  paint  the  emotions  which  are  evoked,  the 
thousand  undefined  thoughts  which  spring  and  live 
in  its  roar,  but  flee  for  ever  as  we  depart  1  I  could 
speak  of  the  stream,  plunging  like  a  bison  oyer 
a  precipice,  recovering  from  its  leap,  and  shaking 
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the  rocks  as  it  bounded  away  ;  of  the  evergreens, 
which  seeiTieil  to  love  their  dangerous  eminence, 
advancing  to  tlie  very  brink  of  the  shelf,  and  con- 
trasting their  bright  hues  with  the  milky  foam 
into  which  tiie  dusky-colored  water  had  been 
fretted  ;  of  the  creeping  plants,  which  hung  their 
festoons  over  the  face  of  the  jagged  rock,  and 
fringed  with  living  green  the  otherwise  naked 
bank  ; — but  who  shall  delineate  the  rush  of 
memory  from  its  secret,  viewless  depths,  the  tide 
of  retrospection,  the  gush  of  feeling, 

"When  thoughts  on  thoughts  a  countless  throng. 
Came  chasing  countless  thoughts  along !" 

when  the  fountains  of  the  mind  are  broken  up, 
and  its  waters  mingle  and  blend  in  richest  con- 
fusion 1  Words  are  sometimes  impotent ;  never 
•nore  so  than  when  employed  to  give  an  idea  of 
reverie.  After  lingering  some  time  in  silent  admi- 
ration and  thought,  we  bent  our  way  backward 
along  the  shore  of  the  river;  delaying  a  little  to 
hear  the  dash  of  the  wave  upon  the  rocks,  and 
anon  stopping  upon  some  gentle  ascent  to  mark 
the  hectic  beauty  of  the  leaves,  brightening  under 
the  hand  of  decay.         Correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Mirror. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  his  clerks,  and  called  the  State  Department, 
is  a  large  edifice,  two  stories  in  height,  and  each 
story  very  high,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in 


length,  and  fifty-five  feet  in  width  ;  with  a  wide 
passage  through  the  middle  of  the  building.  It 
is  situated  east  of  the  President's  House,  at  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  yards. 

In  the  Department  of  State  are  deposited  the 
treaties  with  foreign  nations;  the  origiiml  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  commission  to 
General  Washington,  &c.  The  library  attached 
to  the  Department  is  large  and  appropriate.  The 
laws  of  the  several  States  are  also  to  be  found 
here  ,  and  a  copy  of  every  book  for  which  a  copy- 
right is  taken  out. 


MISSOURI. 
The  following  article,  detailing  the  history, 
geography,  and  natural  resources  of  Missouri,  we 
copy  from  the  Korlh  American  Review,  April  1839, 
Art.  xi.  The  excellence  of  the  matter  is  our 
apology  for  inserting  it  at  length,  thus  occupying 
more  space  than  we  usually  allot  to  a  single 
article. 

Few  of  our  readers,  we  suppose,  are  prepared 
to  be  told,  that  Missouri  is  not  only  the  largest 
State  in  the  Union,  but  that  it  is  unsurpassed  and 
perhaps  unequalled  by  any  other  in  natural  re- 
sources. Yet  such  is  the  fact ;  taking  into  view 
its  advantages  of  climate,  soil,  rivers,  variety  of 
agricultural  productions,  and  mineral  wealth,  we 
do  not  know  of  any  State  which  is  entitled  to  take 
precedence  of  this. 

The  history  of  Missouri,  as  a  home  of  civilized 
man,  begins  with  the  cession  by  France  to  En- 
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gland,  of  her  possessions  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
at  the  peace   of   1763.     The   French,    then  relin- 
quishing- their  possessions  on  the  east  of  the  river, 
began  to  make  progress  in  colonizing  its  western 
banks.     The  first   town  founded  in  Missouri  was 
St.  Genevieve,  which  was  laid  out  by  a  party  of 
French  from  Kaskaskia,  in  Illinois,  in  the   course 
of  the  year  of  the  cession  to  Great  Britain.     Other 
settlements,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  were  about 
the  same  time  formed.     In  the  year  HG-i,  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  was  founded,  by  M.  Laclede,  a  partner 
in  a  company  which  was  extensively  engaged  in 
the  fur  trade,  a  business  at  that  time  already  very 
lucrative.     It  was  selected  as  the  depof  for  Upper 
Louisiana,   in   which   term   was  included  all   the 
State    of  Missouri   and  the    territory    west   and 
northwest    of   the  same.     In  this  wide  tract  of 
country,  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  Indian 
tribes  had  been  granted,  by  M.  d'Abadie,    Direct- 
or-General  of  Louisiana,    to    the  company   just 
alluded  to.     It  was    wealthy,  and    clothed    with 
very  valuable  privileges,  so  that  the  settlement 
at  St.  Louis  almost  immediately  assumed  consid- 
erable   importance.       The  selection  of   a  place, 
moreover,  was  so  judicious,  that,  independently 
of  any  other  circumstances,  it  could  not  fail  to  at- 
tract early  attention,  being  so  evidently  destined 
to  become,  what  we  now   live  to  see   it,  the  me- 
tropolis of  a  wide-spread  and  fertile  region.     It  is 
one  of  those  points  which  seem  formed  by  nature 
for  the  sites  of  large  cities,  uniting  all  the  advan- 
tages that  are  essential,  on  the   one  hand,  for  the 
comfort  and  health  of  their  immediate  inhabitants, 
and,  on  the  other,  for  the  convenient  exportation 
of  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  the   importa- 
tion of  whatever  is  needed   for  the  supply  of  its 
wants.     Nothing   can   permanently  keep  back  a 
place  possessing  such  advantages.     Thirty  years 
ago,  the  towns  of  St.  Charles,  St.  Genevieve,  and 
Cape  Girardeau,  were  competitors  of  St.  Louis  in 
point  of  population  and  wealth.     The  difference 
of  natural  advantages  has  already  made  a  marked 
distinction  among  them;  and  it  is  safe  to  foretell, 
that  in  St.  Louis  will  prove  to  have  been  laid  the 
foundations  of  one  of  the   larofest  cities   of  the 
West,  perhaps  of  the  largest   inland   city   of  the 
United  States.     It  has  only  just  begun  to  attract 
the  attention  which   it  deserves.     In   four  years, 
reckoned  from  the  winter  of  1833 — 4,  its  popula- 
tion and  business  doubled  ;  am    it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that,  ten   years  hence,  it  will  contain 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  fur  trade,  and  the  exportation  of  lead,  con- 
stituted the  chief  business  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Upper  Louisiana,  as  indeed  they  made  the  occu- 
pation of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  down  to 
the  jieriod  of  its  coming  into  the  possession  of 
the  United  States.  Of  the  emigrants  into  this 
region,  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding  its 
first  occupation  by  the  French,  some  began  to 
form  new  settlements,  as  Vuide  Foche,  afterward 
called  Carondolet,  Florisant,  and  Les  Petites 
Pntes,  now  St.  Charles;  others  joined  the  infant 
settlement  at  St.  Louis,  which,  on  coming  to  be 
considered  the  capital  of  Upper  Louisiana,  became 
the  residence  of  the  French  and  afterwards  of  the 
Spnnish  governors. 

But  the  hope  of  living  under  their  own  laws 


and  rulers,  which  had  brought  the  settler«i  to- 
gether, was  speedily  disappointed.  The  weakness 
of  France  had  already  compelled  her  to  relinquish 
her  last  hold  upon  America.  By  a  treaty,  which 
was  made  with  Spain  in  1762,  but  was  not  fully 
carried  into  execution  until  1769,  she  had  ceded 
to  that  power  all  her  territories  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, together  with  the  island  and  city  of  New 
Orleans. 

■'The  fate  of  the  Louisianians,"  says  Stoddard, 
"  was  made  known  to  them  by  a  letter  signed  by 
the  French  king,  dated  April  twenty-first,  1764, 
addressed  to  M.  d'Abadie,  whom  he" calls  Direc- 
tor-General and  Commandant  of  Louisiana,  in- 
forming him  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  and  di- 
recting him  to  give  up,  to  the  officers  of  Spain, 
the  country  and  colony  of  Louisiana,  together 
with  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  the  military 
posts.  He  expressed  a  desire  for  the  prosperity 
and  peace  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  and 
his  confidence  in  the  friendship  and  the  affection 
of  the  king  of  Spain.  He,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
clared his  expectation,  that  the  ecclesiastics  and 
religious  houses,  which  had  the  care  of  the  parish- 
es and  missions,  would  continue  to  exercise  their 
functions;  that  the  superior  council  and  ordinary 
judges  would  continue  to  administer  justice  ac- 
cording to  the  laws,  forms,  and  usages  of  the 
colony  ;  that  the  inhabitants  would  be  preserved 
and  maintained  in  their  estates,  which  had  been 
granted  to  them  by  the  governor  and  director  of 
the  colony  ;  and  that,  finally,  all  these  grants, 
though  not  confirmed  by  the  French  authorities, 
would  be  confirmed  by  his  Catholic  Majesty.  The 
treaty  of  cession,  dated  the  third  of  November, 
1762,  was  never  published,  and  the  terms  of  it  re- 
main a  secret  to  this  day  ;  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  sentiments,  expressed 
by  the  French  king,  corresponded  with  the  stipu- 
lations it  contained." — Sketchea  of  Louisiana. 

Four  years  elapsed  before  any  attempts  were 
made  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  take  possession  of 
her  newly-acquired  territory.  Even  then  the  at- 
tempt was  unsuccessful.  The  Spanish  governor, 
who  arrived  in  1766,  with  a  military  force,  found 
it  prudent  to  abandon  his  design  and  return  to 
Havana,  so  great  was  the  excitement  among  the 
colonists,  because  the  transfer  had  been  made 
without  their  consent. 

"Things  remained  in  this  situation,"  says 
Stoddard,  "  till  the  seventeenth  of  August,  1769, 
when  O'Reilly  arrived,  and  took  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  colony.  He  imtnediately  selected 
twelve  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  as  the  victims  of  resentment.  Six  ol 
them  were  devoted  to  the  halter,  to  gratify  the 
malice  of  arbitrary  power,  and  to  strike  terror  in- 
to the  other  malecontents.  The  otlier  six,  deem- 
ed less  guilty,  and  surely  they  were  much  less 
fortunate,  were  doomed  to  the  dungeons  of  Cuba. 
This  scene  of  blood  and  outrage  made  a  deep  im- 
pression of  horror  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  will  never  be  forgotten,  in  1770,  the  Spanish 
authorities  were  established  in  Upper  Louisiana. 
"  O'Reilly  was  the  first  governor  and  intendant- 
trcneral,  who  exercised  the  Spanish  power  in 
Louisiana.  As  governor-general  he  was  vested 
with  the   supreme  power  of  the  province,  both 
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civil  and  military ;  and,  as  intendant-general  he 
granted  lands,  prescribed  the  conditions,  and  con- 
liruied  the  concessions  made  by  his  subordinates  ; 
superintended  the  fiscal  department,  and  the  afiairs 
of  the  Indians." — Ibid. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  1769,  he 
issued  a  proclamation  changing  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  Louisiana,  abolishing  the  authority  of 
the  French  laws,  and  substituting  those  of  Spain 
in  their  stead.  From  the  time  of  its  promulgation, 
the  French  laws  ceased  to  have  any  authority, 
and  all  controversies  were  tried  and  decided  con- 
formably to  the  Spanish  laws.  To  the  credit  of 
Spain,  however,  it  should  be  recorded,  that  her 
governors  conducted  themselves  with  almost 
uniform  moderation  and  impartiality  toward  the 
French  inhabitants.  This  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  the  spirit  of  society  in  Louisiana 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  materially  changed 
by  the  transfer  to  Spanish  authority.  New  laws 
were  of  course  introduced;  but,  except  at  the 
very  first,  no  opposition  was  made  to  their  ad- 
ministration, and  no  outbreaks  of  public  feeling 
took  place.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  continued  French ;  and,  at  the  present  day, 
we  can  hardly  find  any  trace  of  the  Spanish 
dynasty.  It  is,  moreover,  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
when  Louisiana  again  came  under  French  domin- 
ion, in  the  year  1800,  the  French  inhabitants  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  change. 

In  1670,  the  Spanish  governor,  M.  Rious,  began 
to  exercise  autliority  in  Upper  Louisiana.  The 
house  in  which  he  resided  yet  stands,  in  St.  Louis. 
It  is  built  in  an  old-fashioned,  substantial  manner, 
with  a  portico  all  around,  and  will  probably  long 
remain,  a  memorial  of  the  past. 

From  this  date,  to  the  year  1800,  the  colonies 
in  Upper  Louisiana  experienced  scarcely  any 
thing  of  great  interest.  The  most  remarkable 
events  were,  an  attack  by  the  British  and  Indians 
upon  St  Louis,  in  1778  ;  an  uparalleled  rise  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  1785  ;  and  the  arrival,  at  St.  Louis, 
often  keel-boats,  in  1788;  each  of  which  events 
gave  a  name  to  the  year  in  which  it  occurred. 
The  attack  referred  to  was  instigated  by  the  Can- 
adian English,  by  way  of  retaliation  against  Spain, 
for  the  part  which  she  took  in  the  American 
Revolution.  The  assailing  force  consisted  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  men,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  were  Indians.  The  whole  Spanish  settle- 
ments were  in  great  danger,  but  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Louis  behaved  in  a  most  spirited  manner. 
When  the  attack  was  first  threatened,  they  forti- 
fied the  city  with  a  breastwork,  formed  of  the 
trunks  of  trees,  placed  upright  upon  the  ground, 
with  their  interstices  filled  with  earth.  It  form- 
ed a  semicircle,  extending  to  the  bank  of  the  river 
at  both  extremities,  and  terminating  at  each  in  a 
small  fort.  Three  gates,  each  defended  by  heavy 
cannon,  afforded  a  communication  with  the  coun- 
try. The  remnants  of  these  defences  yet  exist, 
and  are  pointed  out  by  the  old  inhabitants.  The 
attack  itself  differed  in  nothing  from  the  usual 
mode  of  Indian  warfare.  It  was  entirely  unsuc- 
cessful, and  was  followed  by  no  important  result. 

In  the  year  1800,  all  the  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi  was  ceded  back  again  by  Spain,  to 
France.     But  during  the  three  years  of  the  con- 


tinuance of  French  authority,  nothing  important 
occurred.  No  alteration  was  made  in  the  juris- 
prudence of  either  Upper  or  Lower  Louisiana, 
and  the  Spanish  laws  remained  in  full  force,  as 
the  laws  of  the  whole  province  ;  a  fact  which  is 
very  important  to  those  who  would  understand 
the  legal  history,  and  some  of  the  present  laws, 
of  Missouri.* 

By  the  treaty  of  April  thirtieth,  1803,  Louisi- 
ana was  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  the 
French  crown  ;  and,  six  months  after,  the  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  take  formal  possession. 
W.  C.  C.  Claiborne  was  appointed  Governor  and 
Intendant-General  of  Louisiana,  and  Amos  Stod- 
dard was  commissioned  to  exercise  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Spanish  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  that  province.  The  province  of  Louisi- 
ana was  subsequently  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
territory  of  Orleans  and  the  district  of  Louisiana  ; 
the  latter  comprehended  the  present  State  of 
Missouri,  and,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  was 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of 
Indiana,  in  whom  all  necessary  powers  had  been 
vested.  The  governor  at  that  time  was  General 
William  H.  Harrison,  and  by  him  the  government 
was  organized  and  put  in  motion,  in  a  manner 
most  creditable  to  him  and  satisfactory  to  Con- 
gress. In  1805,  the  district  was  organized  as  a 
territory,  the  legislative  power  being  vested  in  a 
governor  and  three  judges.  In  1812,  an  act  of 
Congress  gave  it  its  present  name,  and  transferred 
the  legislative  function  to  a  General  Assembly. 
In  1820,  a  State  government  was  formed,  a  con- 
stitution being  established  on  tlie  nineteenth  day 
of  July,  of  that  year.  An  act  of  Congress,  pass- 
ed after  a  well-known  protracted  debate,  gave 
Missouri  admission  to  the  Union  on  the  second 
day  of  March,  1821.  From  the  period  of  the 
transfer  of  Louisiana  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  the  country,  which  heretofore  had 
been  slowly  settled,  and  by  people  of  little  enter- 
prise, had  begun  to  be  very  rapidly  filled  up.  A 
new  population  then  came  in,  and  a  new  aspect 
was  given  to  every  thing.  The  laws  began  to 
be  more  fixed  and  better  understood,  and  their 
administration  to  be  more  impartial.  The  settle- 
n>ents,  after  tii.e  lapse  of  a  few  years  became 
more  secure  from  Indian  depredations,  and  every 
thing  began  to  bear  the  marks  of  American  enter- 
prise. The  original  French  inhabitants  were,  in- 
deed, not  much,  if  at  all,  benefited  by  these  chan- 
ges. Some  of  them  were  made,  suddenly,  very 
rich  ;  but  the  quiet  and  peaceful  lives  of  the 
majority  were  sadly  disturbed.  In  general,  they 
could  not  sympathize  with  the  schemes,  nor  com- 


*  "  It  is  believed  by  many,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Spaii- 
isli  law  was  repealed  and  abolished  liy  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1816,  which  adopts 
the  common  law  and  British  statutes  as  the  law  of  the  territory. 
But  the  words  of  that  act  are,  '  which  common  law  and  statutes 
are  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  territory.'  '  The  laws  of 
this  terriiury'  embrace  the  Spanish  laws,  'not  inconsistent  with 
the  acts  of  (Congress  in  relation  thereto,'  altered,  modified,  and 
repealed  as  thev  had  been  by  preceding;  legislatures  If,  then, 
the  Spanish  laws  were,  previous  to  this  act,  a  part  of  the  hfi 
of  the  terntory.  it  follows,  that  the  common  law  and  British 
statutes  control  only  those  cases,  where  the  Spanish  law,  re- 
stricted and  modified,  and  the  acts  of  the  leijislature,  had  been 
silent  " — MS.  Memoir  by  a  Citizen  o<  St.  Louis 
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pete  with  the  enterprise  of  the  new  comers,  and 
were,  therefore,  soon  thrown  into  a  painful  ob- 
scurity. For  a  long  time  after  the  introduction 
of  American  authorities,  they  mourned  bitterly 
over  'the  innovations,  which,  however  useful, 
their  unambitious  minds  could  not  regard  as  im- 
provements. What  was  their  loss,  however,  was 
the  country's  gain.  Notwithstanding  several 
severe  checks  to  immigration,  the  population 
rapidly  increased.  The  late  war,  for  a  time,  ef- 
fectually repressed  the  progress  of  the  country, 
and  many  settlements,  as  those  of  Boon's  Lick 
and  Salt  River,  were  entirely  broken  up.  But 
peace  was  no  sooner  declared,  than  crowds  of 
emigrants,  chieflj'  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  the  Carolinas,  began  to  cross  the  Mississippi ; 
and,  in  the  year  1817,  the  population  of  Missouri 
was  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  sixty  thou- 
sand. 

It  was  not  the  French  alone,  who  had  cause  to 
lament  the  occupation  of  Missouri  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. To  the  Indians  it  brought  the  most  unhap- 
py consequences.  That  ill-fated  people  quickly 
perceived  the  change  in  the  policy  toward  them, 
introduced  by  the  new  government.  So  long  as 
they  had  none  but  the  French  to  deal  with,  they 
were  generally  pacific.  They  had  few  causes  of 
complaint,  and  no  wrongs  to  avenge,  and  they 
very  seldom  raised  the  tomahawk  against  their 
white  neighbors.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
instances  of  inroad  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  the 
settlements  remained  undisturbed.  The  French, 
it  is  well  known,  have  always  pursued  an  indul- 
gent policy  toward  the  Indians.  But,  no  sooner 
do  the  English  or  Americans  come  near  them, 
than  war  and  massacres  begin.  So  it  was  in 
Missouri.  The  Americans  had  scarcely  taken 
possession  of  that  country,  before  causes  of  con- 
tention were  found  ;  the  fierce  passions  of  the 
Indians  were  aroused,  but  little  pains  taken  to 
appease  them  ;  the  border  warfare  began,  with 
all  its  horrors  ;  and,  when  the  war  with  England 
commenced,  many  of  the  tribes  were  ready  to 
give  her  that  assistance,  which  she  has  never 
been  backward  to  ask,  or  scrupulous  to  use.  The 
years  from  1811  to  1814,  inclusive,  witnessed 
many  bloody  contests,  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  The  enterprise  of  Tecumseh,  to  excite  a 
general  Indian  war,  was  attended  with  partial 
success ;  but  some  of  the  principal  tribes  held 
back,  and  the  determined  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment soon  quelled  the  disturbances.  Forts  were 
built  at  several  important  points  on  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi;  and,  after  the  year  1814  no 
further  contests  ensued,  except  such  as  were  im- 
mediately, and  without  much  bloodshed,  decided. 
The  Indians,  since  that  time,  have  been  gradually, 
but  rapidly,  receding  before  the  whites.  Great 
numbers  of  them  are  yet  left  in  the  western  parts 
of  the  State,  and  the  territory  immediately  ad- 
jacent, from  whom  trouble  is,  perhaps  not  un- 
reasonably, anticipated ;  but  the  day  of  their 
strength  and  prosperity  is  gone,  and  the  next 
generation  will  probably  witness  their  almost 
utter  extinction. 

Between  the  years  1817  and  1824,  in  conse- 
([uence  of  the  commercial  embarrassments,  and 
the  sudden  check  given  to  the  fever  of  specula- 


tion, in  the  Western  States,  Missouri  made  com- 
paratively little  progress.  But,  since  then,  she 
has  increased  very  rapidly,  both  in  population  and 
riches.  The  country  is  settled  by  a  substantial 
class  of  people,  chiefly  farmers,  from  the  more 
northern  of  the  slave-holding  States.  Until  re- 
cently, they  have  not  exhibited  the  same  degree 
of  public  spirit  and  enterprise,  that  is  found  in 
some  others  of  the  Western  States  ;  but  they 
have  now  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  internal 
improvements,  and  several  important  works  are 
projected  or  advancing.  Education,  for  which 
ample  provision  has  been  made  by  law,  is  also 
beginning  to  receive  the  attention  which  it  de- 
serves. 

The  natural  resources  of  this  State  are  unusu- 
ally   varied    and    great.       Its    most     remarkable 
feature  is  its  mineralogical  wealth.     Almost  every 
county  in  the  State  contains  mines  of  some  kind 
or  other,  many  of  which  are  unparalleled  in  rich- 
ness.    In  a  single  county  (Washington)  are  found 
iron,  lead,  copper,    copperas,    chalk,  black-lead, 
brimstone,  coal,  freestone,  limestone,  milLstones, 
resembling  the  French  buhr,  and  some  indicvations 
of  silver  and  gold  ;  most   of  them  in   very   large 
quantities.     The  nitrate   of  Potash,  or  saltpetre, 
occurs  in  several  caverns   on  the   Merrimac   and 
Current  Rivers,  in  great  abundance  ;  also  upon 
the  Gasconade,  a  hundred  miles  west  of  St.  Louis. 
Salt  springs  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
State.     Compact  limestone   is  very  abundant.     It 
constitutes  the  basis  rock  at   St.  Louis,  where  it 
i  answers  a  valuable  purpose  as  a  building  material. 
I  It  is  of  a  grayish  blue  color,  and   contains   many 
i  fossil  remains.     Chalk  has  been   discovered   on 
]  the  banks  of  the  Jlississippi,  but  in   what  quanti- 
I  ties  we  do  not  know.     Sulphate  of  lime,  or  gyp- 
I  sum,  exists  in  great   abundance.     It   is   found  on 
the  Kansas  River,  the  cliff's  of  which  often  consist 
of  solid  strata  of  this  mineral ;  also   in  Jackson 
County,  and  elsewhere.     Jlluni  (sulphate  of  alu- 
mine  and  potash)  is  found  effloresced,  in   a  cave 
in  Bellevue,  Washington   County.     Buhr  stone, 
I  said  to  be  equal  to  the  French,  is  in  great  abun- 
dance   on    the    Osage    and    Gasconade    Rivers, 
i  Potters''   clay  has   been   discovered,  of  the   best 
j  quality,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about 
forty  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Ohio,  and 
:  extending    for    thirty-four    miles    up    the    river. 
i  The  stratum  varies  in  thickness  from  one  to  ten 
I  feet,  rests  on  sandstone,  and   is  covered   by  shell 
limestone,  containing  well  characterized  nodules 
and  veins  of  flint.     It  is  also  found,  ten  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  at  Gray's  Mine,  Jefferson  County, 
where  it  is  snow-white,  unctuous,  becomes  plastic 
by  mixture  with  water,  and  is  infusible  at  a  very 
high  heat.     Red  chalk   is  found   in    Washington 
County.     Several  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  Her- 
culaneum,  and  one  near  St.  Louis,  are  highly  im- 
pregnated with  sulphur,  which  is   deposited   on 
the^stones,  over  which  the  water  runs,  in  a  yellow 
crust.     Coal,  of  a  good   quality,  is  found  in   St. 
Louis,  Howard,   Cooper,  Boon,  Monroe,  Saline, 
Lafayette,  Gasconade,  and  almost  all  the   coun 
I  ties  of  the   State.     Sulphuret  of  zinc  is  found, 
i  associated  with  sulphuret  of  lead,  at  the  mines  in 
I  Washington,  Jefl^erson,  and  St.  Francois  Counties 
Oxyde  of  manganese  and  sulphuret  of  antimony 
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have  both  been  discovered  in  Washington  County 
and  on  the  Merrimac. 

But  the  great  mineral  weahh  of  Missouri  is  in 
its  nnines  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron.  We  are  not 
informed  of  any  copper  mines  in  the  State,  which 
are  in  actual  operation ;  but  the  existence  of  the 
mineral,  in  great  quantities,  has  been  ascertained 
beyond  question.  We  have  seen  several  beauti- 
ful specimens,  brought  from  different  parts  of  the 
State,  one  of  which,  found  in  Washington  County, 
almost  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  was  tlie 
richest  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  lead  mines 
of  the  State  are  better  known.  They  are  found, 
to  the  greatest  extent,  in  the  counties  of  Wash- 
ington, St.  Genevieve,  St.  Frangois,  Madison,  and 
Jefferson,  and  also  on  the  Osage  River.  Some 
of  them  have  been  worked  for  seventy  years. 
Those  in  Washington  County  are  thus  described 
by  the  "Missouri  Gazeteer." 

"  Potosi  is  situate  about  the  centre  of  the  min- 
eral region ;  and  there  are  upward  of  seventy- 
five  lead  mines  now  open  and  actually  occupied 
within  sixteen  miles  of  the  town,  at  which  are 
engaged  about  five  hundred  hands  in  mining, 
though  a  great  number  have  gone  from  this  county 
to  Fever  River,  Merrimac,  and  other  mines,  with- 
in the  last  two  years.  It  is  impossible  to  enume- 
rate all  the  mines  in  Washington,  for  the  whole 
county  is,  as  it  were,  one  vast  mine.  The  mineral 
obtained  here  by  the  first  process  of  smelting 
produces  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  per  cent., 
and  by  the  second  process  about  fifteen,  making, 
in  all,  about  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  clear,  good 
lead.  These  five  hundred  hands  raise  about  five 
million  pounds  of  lead  annually,  which,  at  tvventy- 
five  or  thirty  dollars  per  thousand  pounds,  is 
worth  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, making  about  three  hundred  dollars  to  the 
hand." 

These  are  probably  the  richest  beds  of  ore  in 
the  State,  but  new  discoveries  of  them,  or  of  in- 
dications of  their  presence,  are  every  year  made, 
in  different  places,  and  probably  not  one  half  of 
them  are  yet  known. 

The  iron  mines  are,  however,  the  most  remark- 
able. Some  of  these  are  so  rich  and  so  unprece- 
dented in  their  character,  that  the  descriptions 
of  them  are  almost  incredible,  and  seem  like 
fabulous  stories.  Washington,  St.  Frangois,  and 
Madison  Counties,  which  are  adjacent  to  each 
other,  contain  enough  iron  to  supply  the  world, 
for  ages  to  come. 

"  The  Iron  Mountain,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
in  the  southeast  corner  of  Washington  County,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  curiosities  in  the 
world.  It  is  about  one  mile  broad  at  the  base, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred  feet  high, 
and  three  miles  long,  literally  covered  with  a 
bright,  shining  ore,  having  every  appearance  of 
metal  which  has  been  smelted.  At  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  the  ore  is  in  pieces  of  a  pound 
weight  or  more,  and,  as  you  approach  the  apex 
of  the  hill,  the  pieces  increase  in  size,  to  thou- 
sands of  tons  weight,  until  they  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  huge  rocks,  presenting  to  the  aston- 
ished beholder  a  spectacle  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed ;  and  those  large  masses  are  of  a  quality 
surpassing  any  thing  of  the  kind  heretofore  known 


to  the  world.  Six  miles  south,  in  Madison  Coun- 
ty, is  another  mountain,  larger  than  the  one  above, 
known  in  this  county  by  the  name  of  the  '  Pilot 
Knob.'  It  is  entirely  covered  with  iron  ore,  in 
huge  masses,  larger  and  more  abundant  than  the 
former." 

Besides  these  iron  mountains,  all  the  hills  of 
that  district  contain  great  quantities  of  ore.  That 
whole  tract  of  country  is  avast  bed  of  iron.  The 
ore  is,  besides,  remarkably  pure.  That  from  the 
"mountains"  does  not  need  to  undergo  any  inter- 
mediate process,  but  may  be  wrought  without 
being  smelted  into  pigs.  A  pen-knife  was  recent- 
ly made  from  the  ore,  with  an  exquisite  polish  and 
a  fine  edge.  We  need  not  speak  of  the  immense 
value  of  such  mines  as  these.  They  are  worth 
an  hundred  times  more  than  all  the  gold  and 
silver  of  Mexico.  We  should  remark,  however, 
that  they  are  perfectly  accessible,  and  that  their 
treasures  may  be  brought  into  the  market  at  as 
small  an  expense  as  the  nature  of  the  commodity 
admits.  They  are  situated  only  about  forty  miles 
from  the  Mississippi,  and  but  seventy  from  St. 
Louis,  to  which  city  a  railroad  is  now  in  contem- 
plation. An  abundance  of  stone-coal  has  lately 
been  discovered  in  their  vicinity,  and  the  whole 
district  abounds  with  water  power.  It  will  not 
be  many  years  before  their  wealth  is  poured  into 
St.  Louis,  and  thence  throughout  the  whole  land. 
They  render  it  certain,  that  Missouri  must,  at  no 
very  distant  day,  become  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant manufacturing  States  in  the  Union. 

Except  in  the  mineral  districts,  which  are,  in 
general,  comparatively  barren,  the  soil  is  uniform- 
ly good.  It  is,  besides,  very  varied  in  its  nature, 
so  as  to  be  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  produc- 
tions. The  northern  counties  contain  large  tracts 
of  excellent  land,  calculated  for  hemp  and  flax. 
Cotton  is  cultivated,  although  not  to  such  advan- 
tarre  as  in  Mississippi  and  other  southern  States. 
Tobacco  is  raised  in  large  quantities,  and  of  the 
best  quality.  All  the  varieties  of  grain  and  grass- 
es yield  abundant  crops.  Garden  vegetables 
grow  to  great  perfection.  Fruit  trees,  of  all  the 
kinds  which  belong  to  temperate  climates,  are 
successfully  cultivated,  and  the  fruit  is  at  least 
equal  to  that  in  the  eastern  States.  The  timber 
includes  almost  all  the  valuable  and  ornamental 
varieties  of  the  temperate  zone.  There  are  ex- 
tensive pine  forests  on  the  Gasconade  and  Merri- 
mac rivers.  The  facilities  for  raising  stock  are 
great,  and  farmers  direct  their  attention  very 
much  to  this  branch  of  their  business.  There 
are  many  parts  of  the  State,  consisting  of  rocky 
points  and  broken  sections  of  country,  which 
seem  peculiarly  fitted  for  sheep-pastures,  and 
hold  out  great  inducements  for  the  operations  of 
wool-growers.  In  short,  the  agriculturist  can 
hardly  go  amiss,  to  whatever  he  turns  his  atten- 
tion. There  is  not,  perhaps,  so  large  a  body  of 
rich  land  as  in  some  other  States,  but  there  is  so 
favorable  an  alternation  of  prairie  and  hilly  coun- 
try, of  meadow  and  woodland,  that  it  is  all  ren- 
dered valuable. 

The  state  is  throughout  well  watered.  Mill- 
sites  and  water-power  are  found  almost  wherever 
they  are  needed.  The  Missouri  River  passes 
through  the  richest  agricultural   portion   of  the 
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State,  and  is  navigable  for  steamboats  twenty-five 
hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  has  ahnost  in- 
numerable tributaries,  which,  together  with  those 
of  the  Mississippi,  irrigate  every  part  of  the  State. 
The  Osage  river  is  one  of  the  most  considerable. 
It  empties  into  the  Missouri,  ten  miles  below 
Jefferson  City,  and  is  navigable  for  moderate- 
sized  boats,  for  several  hundred  miles.  The  Gas- 
conade is  also  a  very  important  river,  falling  in- 
to the  Missouri  a  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  passing  through  a  very  fertile  and  well-tim- 
bered country. 

The  climate  of  Missouri  is,  in  general,  pleasant 
and  salubrious.  Like  that  of  all  North  America, 
it  is  very  changeable,  and  subject  to  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  ;  but  it  is,  we  think,  decidedly 
milder,  if  we  take  the  whole  year  through,  than 
that  of  the  same  latitudes  east  of  the  mountains. 
We  are  aware  that,  in  this  opinion,  we  differ  from 
a  greater  part  of  the  authorities  upon  the  subject 
of  climate  in  the  United  States  ;  but  we  have  had 
ample  means  of  observation,  and  we  are  confident 
in  the  conclusion  now  expressed.  We  think, 
that,  while  the  summers  are  not  at  all  more  op- 
pressive than  they  are  in  the  corresponding  lati- 
tudes on  and  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  winters 
are  shorter,  and,  with  the  almost  universal  e.xcep- 
tion  of  a  few  weeks  of  severe  weather  in  Febru- 
ary, very  much  milder.  We  are  sure,  that  we 
liave  never  witnessed,  in  any  eastern  city,  a  con- 
tinuance of  such  beautiful  weather,  in  the  months 
of  November,  December,  and  January,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  central  parts  of  Missouri.  The  spring 
season,  except  the  first  half  of  March,  is  almost 
uniformly  delightful. 

In  point  of  healthiness,  this  State  will  bear  a 
favorable  comparison  with  the  other  western 
States.  It  is  not,  of  course,  free  from  the  dis- 
eases to  which  all  newly  settled  countries  are 
subject,  such  as  "  fever  and  ague,"  the  disease 
which  undermines  many  a  strong  constitution, 
and  which,  although  not  dangerous  in  itself,  pre- 
pares the  way  for  more  fatal  disorders.  But,  in 
most  respects,  the  whole  State  may  be  consider- 
ed healthy.  The  disease  alluded  to  is  generally 
confined  to  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  and  may  be 
avoided  by  proper  care. 

The  waters  of  the  Missouri,  and  of  most  of  its 
tributaries,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil  that  they  flow  through,  are  very  wholesome, 
in  which  respect  they  are  much  superior  to  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  the  Illinois,  and,  we  think,  the 
Ohio.  The  Missouri  is  singularly  turbid ;  so 
much  so,  that  it  gives  the  same  character  to  the 
whole  Lower  Blississippi  ;  and  new-comers  are 
unwilling  to  drink  its  waters;  but  they  soon  learn 
to  think  it  the  pleasantest  and  most  refreshing 
beverage,  and  to  prefer  it,  when  settled,  to  the 
clearest  spring  water.  Chymists  who  have  ana- 
lyzed it  declare,  that  it  is  entii-ely  free  from  all 
hurtful  admixtures,  which  can  by  no  means  be 
said  of  the  water  of  most  of  the  Western  rivers. 
This  circumstance,  of  course,  exerts  a  highly 
favorable  influence  on  the  health  of  the  State. 
V^ery  exao-irerated  reports  have  gone  abroad,  of 
the  "prevalence  and  fatality  of  the  bilious  fever. 
It  is  certainly  the  most  fatal  disease  of  the  region, 
but  moderate  caution  and  foresight  are  sufficient 


to  guard  against  it,  and  it  never  assumes  an  epi- 
demic character.  The  freedom  from  consump- 
tion and  its  train  of  kindred  disorders,  of  which 
there  are  hardly  any  cases  in  Missouri,  is  more 
than  a  set-off  to  all  diseases  which  are  peculiar 
to  that  section  of  the  country. 

Could  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  commercial 
advantages  of  the  State,  we  should  be  led  to  offer 
some  speculations  concerning  the  practicability 
of  a  direct  intercourse  between  the  mouth  of 
Columbia  River  and  the  East  Indies,  which,  if 
ever  established  will  be  a  source  of  immense 
wealth  to  the  whole  West,  and  especially  to 
Missouri. 


[From  the  AVeslem  Messenger.l 
EARLY  TIMES  IN  TENNESSEE. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  great  valley  of 
the  West,  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  and 
their  tributary  streams,  our  minds  are  carried  back 
to  that  period  when  it  was  one  vast  wilderness,  in- 
habited bv  a  fierce  and  savage  race,  to  whom  the 
arts  of  civilization  were  unknown,  and  whose  prin- 
cipal occupations  were  war  and  hunting.  We  recall 
the  deeds  of  our  "  pioneer  fathers,"  and  to  our  imagi- 
nation are  presented  in  vivid  colours  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  they  encountered  before  they  effected 
a  permanent  foothold,  and  enjoyed  unmolested  the 
comforts  of  home.  By  their  courage  and  perseve- 
rance, they  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  the  fruits 
of  their  enterprise  are  now  displayed  in  the  popula- 
tion and  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  country.  Its 
vast  resources  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  development ; 
industry  and  enterprise,  aided  by  enlightened  legis- 
lation, are  callincr  forth  its  energies,  and  the  propbet- 
ick  declaration  that  "  westward  the  star  of  empire 
takes  its  way,"  is  advancing  to  its  fulfilment.  The 
tide  of  emigration  is  forcing  itself  from  the  worn-out 
lands  of  the  east,  and  that  region  which,  a  few  years 
ago,  was  denominated  the  "  far  West,"  and  was  re- 
garded as  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  is  now  the 
residence  of  an  active,  industrious,  enterprising  and 
intelligent  population.  Cities  have  risen  up  as  if  by 
magick ;  agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce 
flourish  ;  literature,  science  and  the  arts  are  extend- 
ing their  healthful  and  invigorating  influence  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  broad  banner  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom  is  every  where  displayed,  inviting 
the  poor  and  oppressed  to  take  shelter  under  its 
ample  folds.  Bright  and  glorious  are  the  prospects 
of  the  valley  of  the  West !  Onward,  still  onward 
must  be  its  triumphant  march  !  Blessed  with  a  soil 
unsurpassed  in  fertility  and  a  salubrious  climate,  and 
possessing,  by  means  of  its  great  rivers,  immense 
advantages  for  trade  and  coinmeree,  it  must,  ere  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  rival  the  older  states  beyond 
the  mountains,  in  every  thing  that  can  render  a 
country  prosperous,  and  a  people  happy.  This  is 
not  a  dream  of  an  enthusiast — the  wdd  imagining  of 
a  citizen  of  the  West.  Nature  has  proclaimed  its 
destiny ;  she  has  stamped  it  in  characters  too  plain 
to  be  misunderstood.  Narrow-minded  legislation, 
nnd  a  niggard  policy,  may  for  a  wliile  retard,  but 
nothing  can  prevent  its  ultimate  rise  to  that  greatness 
which,  from  the  beginning,  nature  destined  it  to 
attain. 
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At  an  early  period  of  our  national  existence,  the 
bountiful  soil  and  mild  climate  of  Tennessee  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  adventurers.  In  1771,  during  our 
colonial  dnpeiidance,  several  settlements  were  made 
north  of  Holston  river,  m  that  part  of  Teimessee 
which  now  includes  the  counties  of  Sullivan  and 
Hawkins  ;  some  settlements  were  also  made  about 
the  same  time  south  of  the  same  river.  The  pio- 
neers who  thus  adventured  were  principally  from 
North  Carolina.  Althousih  the  country  abovemen- 
lioned  properly  belonged  to  North  Carolina,  the  set- 
tlers north  of  the  Holston  agreed  among  themselves 
to  adhere  to  Virginia,  and  be  governed  by  its  laws, 
as  well  for  protection  against  the  Indians  as  against 
the  numerous  bands  of  horse-thieves  and  other  ma- 
rauders, who  infested  the  borders.  Those  who  set- 
tled south  of  the  Holston,  considered  North  Car- 
olina as  the  parent  state  or  colony,  but  they  were 
governed  bv  laws  of  their  own  making.  Although 
they  acknowledged  separate  jurisdictunis,  they  were 
united  by  a  common  interest  and  for  mutual  defence, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  their  bold  enterprise  of 
effecting  permanent  settlements  in  what  might  be 
called  an  enemy's  country,  they  encountered  hard- 
ships and  perils  of  no  common  sort,  and  overcome 
difficulties  which  appeared  at  first  almost  insur- 
mountable. 

The  settlements  on  both  sides  of  the  Holston 
gradually  increased  by  the  accession  of  new  emi- 
grants, notwithstanding  they  were  exposed  to  the 
attacks  and  inroads  of  their  savage  neighbours  ;  but 
in  1774,  emigration  received  a  check,  in  consequence 
of  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Shawnee  and  other 
hostile  tribes,  who  penetrated  as  far  as  Sullivan 
county,  connnitting  numerous  depredations  upon  the 
property  of  such  of  the  settlers  as  were  unable  to 
oppose  effectual  resistance,  and  sacrificing  the  lives 
of  those  who  were  unable  to  escape  from  their 
murderous  assaults. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  government  of  Virginia, 
in  July,  1774,  ordered  an  expedition  against  the  hos- 
tile tribes,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Col. 
Andrew  Lewis.  To  co-operate  in  this  expedition, 
upon  the  success  of  which,  in  a  great  degree  de- 
pended the  safety  of  the  frontier  settlements,  Capt. 
Evan  Shelby  raised  a  company  of  fifty  men,  in  that 
part  of  Tennessee,  now  called  Sullivan  and  Carter 
counties.  They  set  out  about  the  seventeenth  of 
August,  and  in  the  beginning  of  September,  formed 
a  junction  with  Col.  Christian,  on  New  river.  An- 
imated by  that  bold  and  daring  spirit,  which  subse- 
quently, in  more  brilliant  scenes,  animated  their  de- 
scendants, they  bore  a  part  in  the  celebrated  battle 
of  the  Great  Kenhawa,  on  the  tenth  of  October, 
where  the  Indians  were  defeated  with  considerable 
loss.  In  this  battle,  the  late  Gen.  James  Robertson 
and  Col.  Valentine  Sevier  (then  both  non-commis- 
sioned officers)  were  distinguished  for  their  vigilance, 
activity,  and  bravery — qualities  for  which  they  were 
more  particularly  distinguished  in  subsequent  con- 
tests with  the  Indians  in  Tennessee.  This  battle 
■was  fought  at  the  time  the  first  Congress  sat  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  its  result  had  the  effect  of  suppressing 
the  depredations  of  the  Indians  until  July,  1776, 
■when  the  colonists,  by  their  representatives,  declared 
themselves  independent,  and  pledged  "  their  lives, 
fortunes,  and  sacred  honour,"  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence.    The  war  of  the  revolution  had  now  as- 


sumed such  an  aspect,  that  the  British  government 
did  not  hesitate,  through  their  emissaries,  to  stir  up 
the  Indians  to  renewed  hostilities  upon  the  frontiers; 
acting  upon  the  maxim  that  it  had  the  right  to  em- 
ploy "all  the  means  which  God  and  nature  had  put 
into  its  hands." 

Influenced  by  a  British  agent  named  Cameron, 
the  Cherokees,  then  a  powerful  tribe,  prepared  for 
war,  but  their  intention  was  hajipily  frustrated. 
About  the  lirst  of  July,  three  men,  n:imely,  Isaac 
Thomas,  William  Fawley,  and  John  Blankenship, 
who  had  resided  several  years  among  the  Cher- 
okees, left  the  nation,  and  making  their  way  to  the 
white  settlements,  counnunicaled  the  mlbrmatiori 
that  twelve  hundred  warriors  were  armed  and  equip- 
ped, and  ready  to  march  against  the  frontiers.  The 
departure  of  these  men  caused  the  Indians  to  post- 
pone their  march  for  two  weeks,  which  gave  time  to 
the  whites  to  prepare  for  their  reception  by  the  con- 
struction of  forts,  and  other  means  of  defence,  and 
at  the  same  time,  two  companies  from  Washington 
county,  Virginia,  under  the  command  of  Captains 
James  Thompson  and  William  Cocke,  and  one  com- 
pany from  what  is  now  called  Sullivan  county,  Ten- 
nessee, under  Captain  James  Shelby,  amounting  to- 
gether to  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  men,  marched 
towards  Long  island,  in  the  Holston,  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  When  they 
were  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  island,  they  met 
the  Indians,  about  eight  hundred  in  number,  advan- 
cing under  the  command  of  Dragging  Canoe,  a 
daring  and  experienced  chief.  The  Indians  relying 
upon  their  superiority  of  numbers,  did  not  observe 
their  usual  caution,  but  flushed  with  the  hoj)es  of 
anticipated  victory,  rushed  upon  their  antagoni.its 
in  great  disorder.  The  result  proved  that  the  "race 
is  not  always  to  the  swift,  or  the  battle  to  the  strong." 
Both  parties  engaged  hand  to  hand,  but  a  few  min-  .• 
utes  decided  the  battle  in  favour  of  the  whites. 
Thirty-six  of  the  Indians  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
the  rest  fled  in  great  confusion,  seeking  refuge 
among  the  hills  and  mountains.  The  other  division 
of  the  Indian  force,  consisting  of  four  hundred 
warriours,  attacked  the  fort  at  the  Sycamore  shoals, 
but  were  gallantly  repulsed  by  Robertson  and 
Sevier. 

Thus  ended  the  invasion  of  the  Cherokees,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  Cameron,  who  had  no  doubt 
of  its  successful  issue,  and  that  the  whites  would  be 
compelled  to  abandon  the  country.  Notwithstanding 
their  defeat  in  these  two  instances,  the  Indians,  led 
on  by  false  hopes,  and  urged  by  British  agents,  con- 
tinued to  harass  the  frontiers,  and  in  consequence  of 
these  aggressions,  the  governments  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  in  the  fall  of  1776,  raised  a  force  of 
between  two  and  three  thousand  men  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  Cherokee  towns.  This  army  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Col.  Christian,  who 
advanced  into  the  Indian  country.  The  Cherokees, 
who  had  not  recovered  from  their  defeat  at  Long 
Island  and  the  Sycamore  shoals,  could  not  be  brought 
to  a  general  action,  and  they  at  length  sued  for 
peace.  The  propositions  to  bury  the  tomahawk 
were  listened  to  by  Col.  Christian,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  a  treaty  should  be  held  the  ensuing  spring. 
Owing,  however  to  the  opposition  of  Dragging  Ca- 
noe. "  whose  voice  was  still  for  war,"  the  treaty  was 
postponed  until  the  ensuing  summer.     This  restless 
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and  warlike  chief,  removed  with  three  or  four  hun- 
dred warriours,  who  adhered  to  his  fortunes,  to  the 
Chickamauga,  a  branch  of  the  Tennessee. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1777,  the  Cherokees 
assembled  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  thirteen  hun- 
dred, at  Great  island,  the  place  appointed  for  holding 
the  treaty.  The  governments  of  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  at  the  same  time  ordered  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  militia  to  assemble  at  the  same 
place,  in  order,  by  a  display  of  force,  to  overawe  the 
Indians,  and  afford  protection  to  the  commissioners, 
who  were  Cols.  Avery  and  Lanier,  and  Major  Win- 
ston, on  the  part  of  North  Carolina,  and  Cols. 
Christian,  Preston,  and  Evan  Shelby  on  the  part  of 
Virginia.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  finally  concluded 
in  August,  but  such  was  the  condition  of  the  country 
in  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and 
such  the  influence  of  British  emissaries,  that  the 
friintiers  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace  but  a  short 
time. 

Whilst  those  events  were  passing.  Dragging  Ca- 
vor,  whose  enmity  to  the  whites  never  slumbered, 
was  not  inactive,  and  during  the  year  1778,  his  party 
having  considerably  increased  in  numbers,  he  fre- 
qiieutly  harassed  the  frontiers  by  his  predatory  in- 
cursions, and  many  of  the  whites  fell  victims  to  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping-knife.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1779,  this  warlike  chief  could  number 
amongst  his  followers  upward  of  one  thousand 
warriours  from  almost  every  tribe  on  the  Ohio. 
Their  depredations  extended  from  Georgia  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  consequently  upon  the  whole  of  this 
extensive  frontier,  life  and  property  were  insecure. 
The  governments  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
deterinined  to  make  another  vigorous  effort — vigor- 
ous as  far  as  their  then  circumstances  and  means 
would  permit.  They  accordingly  raised  a  force  of 
one  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Evan  Shelby,  and  a  regiment  of  twelve  months' 
men  under  the  connuand  of  Col.  John  Moutgomer) 
This  force  was  ordered  to  proceed  against  the  In- 
dians. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  campaign,  were 
purchased  upon  the  individual  responsibility,  and 
through  the  personal  exertions  of  Isaac  Shelby,  late 
governour  of  Kentucky,  whose  active  patriotism  was 
displayed  during  the  trying  scenes  of  the  revolution, 
and  in  the  border  warfare  of  that  period,  as  well  as 
during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  when  with 
the  gallant  Harrison,  he  triumphed  upon  the  Tliames. 
The  army  assembled  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Creek,  in 
Tennessee,  about  four  miles  from  where  the  town 
of  Rogersville  now  stands,  about  the  tenth  of  April. 
Having  made  all  their  preparations,  they  descended 
the  river  in  canoes  and  pirogues,  with  so  much 
caution  and  celerity,  that  they  completely  surprised 
the  enemy,  who  fled  in  every  direction  without  giving 
battle.  They  were,  however,  hotly  pursued,  and 
about  forty  were  slain.  Their  towns  were  burned, 
their  corn  destroyed,  and  their  cattle  driven  off. 
This  victory  dispersed  the  Indian  force,  and  for  some 
time  gave  peace  to  Tennessee,  and  opened  a  com- 
munication with  the  settlements  in  Kentucky.  Al- 
though for  some  years  after,  the  war  was  frequently 
renewed,  the  tide  of  emigration  continued  to  swell ; 
the  permanency  of  the  settlements  was  secured,  and 
in  the  year  1776,  Tennessee  was  admitted  into  the 
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Union  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  state. 

Since  that  period,  she  has  continued  to  advance 
in  prosperity,  and  now  occupies  a  distinguished  po- 
sition among  her  sister  states.  That  she  may  con- 
tinue to  prosper,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  one  whose 
recollections  still  linger  round  the  scenes  that  were 
once  familiar  and  are  still  dear  to  him.  w.  t. 

Note.  Tfie  facts  stated  in  the  foregoing  article  are  talien 
from  the  papers  of  one  who  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  times,  and  who  filled  the  highest  office  in  tlie 
state  of  Kentucky,  tlie  late  Governour  Shelby. 


ANECDOTE  OF  JUDGE  PARSONS. 

When  Judge  Parsons  was  a  practising  lawyer, 
he  was  once  employed  to  plead  two  cases  in 
court,  which  were  precisely  alike,  but  in  one  he 
was  engaged  for  the  defendant,  in  the  other  for 
the  plaintifT.  It  happened  that  both  cases  were 
tried  the  same  day.  He  spoke  for  half  an  hour 
to  the  first  jury,  and  the  case  was  given  to  them 
and  they  had  retired.  When  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  second  jury  he  made  use  of  very  different 
arguments  from  those  before  employed  by  him,  of 
which  the  court  took  notice,  reminding  him  that  he 
seemed  to  have  clrtnged  his  tune,  and  repeated  to 
him  what  he  had  said,  hut  a  few  minutes  before. 

Mr.  Parsons  fixed  his  keen  eye  upon  the  judge, 
and  replied — "  May  it  please  your  honour,  I  might 
have  been  wrong  a  half  an  hour  ago,  but  now  I  know 
I  am  right."  He  proceeded  :  and  when  the  juries 
returned  it  was  found  he  had  gained  a  verdict  in 
both  cases  ! 


Bounty  on  Wheat. — The  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
have  reported  a  bill  granting  to  every  citizen  raising 
fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  a  bounty  of  two  dollars,  and 
jive  cents  for  every  bushel  above  fifteen.  In  their 
report  accompanying  this  bill,  they  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  barrels  of  flour  annually  imported  into,  and 
consumed  within  that  state,  at  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand, or  one  barrel  to  each  individual  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  at  ten  dollars  per  barrel,  the  lowest  aver- 
age price  for  the  last  three  years,  makes  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  seven  million  dollars  a  year  paid  to 
other  states  by  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  for 
the  single  article  of  flour.  The  operation  of  the  law 
of  Maine,  giving  a  bounty  for  raising  wheat  the  past 
year,  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  most  salutary,  the 
amount  raised  being  believed  to  have  been  nearly  a 
million  of  bushels. 


TOBACCO. 

Dr.  Caldwell,  of  the  Transylvania  University,  says 
there  are  but  three  animals  that  can  abide  tobacco, 
viz  :  the  African  rock  goat,  the  most  loathsome  ani- 
mal on  the  earth — the  foul  tobacco-worm — and  the 
rational  creature,  MAN  ! 
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New  York  Fireman  and  Engine . 


NEW  YORK  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

We  intend  to  give  in  successive  numbers, 
statistics  of  the  Fire  Department  in  each  of  our 
larger  cities  respectively,  with  ilhistrationsof  the 
costumes  of  the  firemen,  and  forms  of  their 
engines,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  obtain  informa- 
tion. Among  the  many  inventions  of  modern 
philanthropy,  the  organization  of  bands  of  men 
against  the  destructive  operations  of  fire,  for 
public  good,  stands  conspicuous;  and  when  such 
organization  is  complete  in  any  city  or  consider- 
able town,  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property 
is  annually  saved  from  destruction.  Hence,  in- 
formation concerning  the  organization  of  different 
departments,  may  be  considered  very  useful,  in- 
asmuch as  efficient  measures  practised  by  one, 
may  be  made  known  to  another,  and  mutual  im- 
provement be  the  consequence.  There  is  yet  a 
wide  field  for  improvement,  and  much  remains  to 
bu  done  in  the  invention  of  preventives,  ere  the 
destructive  character  of  conflagrations  in  our 
large  cities  will  be  changed.  We  commence 
with  the  Fire  Department  of  the  city  of  New 
^ork. 

The  above  engraving  represents  a  New  York 
fireman  in  full  costume,  and  a  correct  exterior 
view  of  a  New  York  engine,  with  its  hose  coiled 
and  covered  upon  the  windlass.  The  cap  of  the 
fireman  is  made  of  very  strong  leather  ;  a  rim 
wider  back  than  front  ;  the  top  covered  with  stifT 
projections  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  in 


the  centre,  forming  a  protection  to  the  head:  m 
front  is  a  stiff  piece  of  leather,  in  the  form  of  a 
shield,  on  which  the  number  of  the  company  and 
initials  of  the  owner  are  usually  painted.  The 
frock  coat  and  the  pantaloons  are  made  of  stout 
pilot-cloth,  black  or  brown,  under  which  is  worn 
a  red  flannel  shirt.  Some  of  the  companies  have 
leather  legs  to  their  pantaloons,  or  rather,  have 
boots  with  legs  reaching  to  the  knee  and  attach- 
ed to  the  pantaloons.  Their  whole  costume  is 
at  once  a  protection  against  wet  and  cold. 

The  whole  Fire  Department  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  chief  engineer,  and  nine  assistant  en- 
gineers, whose  duty  it  is  to  be  present  at  all  fires, 
if  practicable,  and  to  superintend  the  general 
concerns  of  the  Department. 

The  chief  engineer  and  assistant  engineers 
are  nominated  by  the  whole  body  of  firemen  to 
the  Common  Council  for  appointment,  and  hold 
their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil. The  candidates  for  nomination  are  ballotted 
for,  and  the  persons  receiving  the  highest  nuinber 
of  votes  are  entitled  to  a  nomination  to  the  Com- 
mon Council  for  appointment.  The  salary  of  the 
chief  engineer  is  five  hundred  dollars  (formerly 
twelve  hundred)  per  annum. 

According  to  the  last  published  report  of  the 
chief  engineer,  {Cornelius  V.  .Anderson,)  there 
are  in  the  city,  thirty-five  engines  in  good  order, 
six  in  indifferent  order  and  five  rebuilding; 
twenty-four  hose  carriages,  with  24,600  feet  of 
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Costume  of  Chief  Engineer. 


hose — two  carriages  building,  and  one  rebuild- 
ing ;  seven  hook-and-ladder  trucks,  forty-one 
ladders  and  forty-six  hooks  ;  37,000  feet  of  hose 
in  good  order,  and  4',700  feet  in  ordinary,  making 
in  the  whole,  (including  five  hundred  feet  at  the 
new  almshouse,)  4'2,'2  0  feet;  one  hundred  and 
fifty  buckets.  There  are  in  the  department  one 
hundred  and  twenty  companies,  of  which  twenty- 
seven  are  not  doing  duty,  twenty  of  which  are 
hose  companies.  There  are  in  the  department 
1758  men,  of  which  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
are  not  doing  duty. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  a  large  reservoir 
is  located,  from  which  water  flows  in  abundance 
through  the  principal  streets  in  pipes  wliich, 
through  hydrants  supply  the  hose  and  engines. 
This  is  a  great  aid,  and  it  is  believed  that  when 
the  Croton  water  works  are  finished,  such  will 
be  the  abundance  of  water,  that  fires  will  become 
as  infrequent  in  New  York  as  elsewhere,  and  that 
she  will  lose  her  name  of  "  City  of  Fires." 


SCIENTIFIC    NOTICES. 

STRENGTH  OF  IKON. 

The  temperature  of  maximum  strength  for  cast 


iron  has  been  estimated  at  about  three  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  degrees  ;  but  tlie  Committee  on 
the  Explosion  of  Steamboilers,  appointed  by  the 
Franklin  Institute,  consider  that  the  maximum  for 
wrought  iron  is  very  rapid ;  at  a  red  heat,  or 
about  eight  hundred  degrees,  it  is  only  one-sixth 
of  the  maximum  ;  so  that  in  a  range  of  less  than 
five  hundred  degrees,  it  loses  five-sixths  of  its 
strength.  As  the  relative  strength  of  wrought 
iron  at  three  hundred  degrees  to  eight  hundred 
degrees,  is  about  six  to  one ;  therefore,  if  the 
temperature  of  the  iron  above  three  hundred  de- 
grees ijicrease,  in  an  arithmetical  progression, 
whose  rate  is  one  hundred  degrees,  the  relative 
strength  will  decrease  in  an  arithmetical  progres- 
sion, whose  ratio  is  one. 

NEW    MICROSCOPIC    APPARATUS. 

M.  Dujardin  has  invented  an  apparatus  in 
which,  by  means  of  achromatic  lenses,  fixed  in 
a  tube  at  the  foot  of  the  instrument,  the  illumi- 
nating light  appears  to  issue  from  the  objects 
themselves,  and  thus  avoids  the  effects  of  diffrac- 
tion, Avhich  often  gives  to  small  lines  a  false  di- 
ameter. A  greater  clearness  is  thus  given  to 
objects  and  a  permission  to  an  indefinite  augmen- 
tation of  the  li?ht. 
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Philadelphia  Fireman  and  Engine. 


PHILADELPHIA  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Feom  a  full  description  of  the  Fairmount  water- 
works, and  of  the  organization  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  Philadelphia,  we  extract  the  following 
statistics. 

The  Fire  Department  is  conducted  by  voluntary- 
associations  of  citizens,  who  govern  themselves 
by  certain  rules  and  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
purchase  and  care  of  the  various  apparatus,  prin- 
cipally from  their  own  funds.  The  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars  only,  per  annum,  is  appropriated 
to  each  company  by  the  corporation  of  the  city. 
Northern  Liberties,  Spring  Garden  and  South- 
vvark ;  two  hundred  dollars  by  the  corporation 
of  Kensington,  and  one  hundred  dollars  by  that 
of  Moyamensing.  The  first  engine  company  in 
Philadelphia  was  formed  in  1732,  at  the  instigation 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  since  the  establishment  of 
the  water-works,  in  1803,  a  hose  company  was 
formed,  principally  through  the  exertions  of  Rob- 
erts Vaux  and  Reuben  Haines,  Esquires,  for  tlie 
purchase  of  a  hose,  and  of  a  carriage  to  convey 
it  to  fires  ;  the  success  of  which  was  such  that 
there  are  now  twenty-eight  carriages  of  that  de- 
scription in  the  Fire  Department.  The  hose  used 
on  these  carriages  is  generally  made  of  leather, 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
divided  into  sections  of  about  fifty  feet,  each  sec- 


tion being  connected  with  brass  swivel  screws. 
There  are  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  active  firemen  in  the  city  and  districts,  forty- 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-one  feet 
of  hose,  twenty-eight  hose  companies  and  twenty- 
sevea  engine  companies.  There  are  one  thou- 
sand and  seven  fire  plugs,  which  are  distributed 
as  follows  : — In  the  city,  five  hundred  and  ten. 
Spring  Garden,  one  hundred  and  forty-six. 
Northern  Liberties,  one  hundred  and  forty-three. 
Southwark,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one.  Ken- 
sington, fifty.  Moyamensing,  thirty-seven.  For 
the  purpose  of  promoting  harmony  in  the  Fire 
Department,  and  generally  to  increase  its  respect- 
ability and  usefulness,  the  Board  of  Delegates  of 
the  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia,  at  a  stated 
meeting  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1839,  proposed 
the  organization  of  a  Board  of  Control. 

In  connexion  with  the  Department,  there  is  a 
Board  of  Control,  consisting  of  one  member 
chosen  from  each  company  that  has  adopted  the 
suggestion,  being  forty-seven  out  of  the  fifty-five. 
The  controllers  assemble  upon  an  alarm  of  fire 
at  the  first  corner  north  and  west  of  the  fire,  and 
have  the  power  to  settle  all  disputes  or  diflicul- 
ties  which  may  occur  between  any  of  the  com- 
panies that  acknowledge  their  jurisdiction.  They 
are  elected  for  one  year.     The  government  of 
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the  Board  is  vested  m  a  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Secretary,  Treasurer  and  ten  directors, 
chosen  annually  in  August.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Board  to  superintend  and  direct  the  opera- 
tions of  the  controllers  in  times  of  fire. 

There  is  also  in  connexion  (in  interest  at  least) 
with  the  Fire  Department,  an  association  for  the 
relief  of  disabled  firemen.  This  association  was 
organized  in  November  1834,  and  incorporated 
March  1835.  Its  object  is  to  afford  pecuniary 
relief  to  firemen  who  are  disabled  or  injured  by 
attendance  at  fires,  and  also  to  afford  assistance, 
at  the  option  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  persons 
not  firemen,  who  may  be  disabled  by  fire  appara- 
tus. All  firemen  are  eligible  to  membership,  by 
paying  one  dollar  per  annum.  The  payment  of 
ten  dollars,  constitutes  a  person  a  member  ;  and 
citizens  not  members  of  the  Fire  Department, 
may  become  life-members  by  paying  the  treas- 
urer twenty  dollars.  The  government  of  the 
association  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  twenty-one 
Trustees,  chosen  annually  on  the  first  Monday 
of  January,  by  the  members  of  the  association. 
Several  of  the  best  physicians  of  the  city  have 
kindly  volunteered  their  services  gratuitously 
for  the  association,  and  thus  it  is  made  an  insti- 
tution of  a  truly  benevolent  character. 

Our  engraving  represents  the  external  appear- 
ance of  their  engines,  and  a  Philadelphia  fireman 
in  full  costume.  The  hat  of  the  fireman  is  made 
of  stiff  leather,  his  coat  and  pantaloons  of  pilot, 
or  oil  cloth,  and  over  his  shoulders  is  worn  an 
oil-cloth  cape,  which  is  of  material  use  in  protect- 
ing his  whole  person  from  water. 


Every  time  you  fail  to  perform  a  promise,  you 
injure  your  character  for  truth ;  every  time  you  do 
an  unkind  act,  you  harden  your  heart ;  and  every 
time  you  fail  to  do  what  conscience  dictates,  you 
say  to  the  monitor,  which  God  placed  within  to 
warn  you,  "  Hush,  I  want  not  your  warning,"  and 
soon  she  will  withdraw  and  leave  you  to  slumber, 
unreproved,  till  the  last  trumpet  shall  call  you  forth 
to  judgment. 


SACRIFICE   OF    A   LAND  TORTOISE. 

Sometime  in  June,  1828,  an  animal  known  by 
that  name  was  found  in  my  garden,  in  the  act  of 
treating  himself  to  green  peas  and  cucumbers, 
among  which  he  had  feasted  several  days,  but  the 
trespass  had  been  attributed  to  the  hens  and 
chickens.     Being  unwilling  to  put  him  to  death 


on  the  first  conviction,  a  small  hole  was  bored  in 
the  upper  shell,  and  a  cord  of  two  or  three  yards 
in  length  was  attached  to  it,  and  he  tethered  out 
in  a  convenient  place  a  few  rods  distant  from  the 
vegetables,  and  marked  on  his  breast-plate  "  S. 
H.  W.  1828."  The  next  day  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  made  his  escape,  having  gnawed  ofl' 
his  "  tether  string."  A  few  days  after  this  he 
was  again  detected  in  the  same  place  of  his  for- 
mer trespass,  and  to  secure  him  from  further  dep- 
redations, a  small  ring  of  iron  wire  was  linked 
into  the  hole  of  the  shell,  a  more  substantial  cord 
attached  to  it,  and  the  prisoner  again  placed  upon 
his  tether.  This,  however,  proved  insufficient  for 
his  safe-keeping.  The  new  cord  was  soon  sever- 
ed, and  the  vagrant  carrying  off  with  him  his  iron 
ring  and  a  small  part  of  the  cord,  made  his  es- 
cape. 

In  June,  1829,  "Monsieur  Tonson  came  again!" 
and  was  detected  in  his  old  line  of  business.  A 
trial  for  his  crimes  was  instituted,  the  evidence 
against  him  was  too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt ;  he 
was  found  guilty,  the  number  of  peapods,  cucum- 
bers, and  melons,  of  different  kinds,  which  he  had 
champed  and  ruined,  was  ascertained  as  nearly  as 
might  be,  whereupon  the  court,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  the  females  of  the  family,  sentenced 
him  to  be  immediately  put  to  death  by  decapita- 
tion. But  the  poor  convict  had  one  friend  in  the 
court  that  exerted  his  influence,  and  finally  obtain- 
ed a  commutation  of  his  punishment  from  death 
to  transportation,  without  limit  of  time.  Pursuant 
to  this  order,  he  was  conveyed  to  a  small  pond, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  garden,  the 
scene  of  his  transgressions ;  but  not  pleased  with 
his  accommodations  among  frogs  and  other  creep- 
ing things,  soon  found  his  way  back  to  his  old 
friends  and  their  garden.  He  was  then  carried 
nearly  half  a  mile  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
thrown  into  a  small  muddy  brook,  environed  with 
bogs  and  sedge-grass.  In  June,  1832,  who  should 
appear  but  our  old  visiter  again,  with  his  marks 
and  iron  ring  !  What  should  now  be  done  1  The 
majority  of  the  court  denounced  him  as  an  out- 
law, and  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy.  His 
friend  and  advocate,  however,  urged  in  behalf  of 
the  convict  that  the  sentence  of  transportation 
was  without  limit  of  time^  and  assured  the  court 
that  if  a  convenient  opportunity  should  ofler,  he 
would  send  him  next  to  Botany  Bay  ;  but  if  not, 
he  would  pledge  himself  to  carry  him  to  a  place 
so  distant  that  little  fear  could  be  entertained  of 
his  returning  to  his  old  haunts.  Upon  these  terms 
a  respite  was  obtained,  and  his  sponser  caused 
him  to  be  transported  to  Suffield,  and  there  left  in 
a  grass-field  a  little  north  of  the  meetinghouse. 
In  June,  '33,  we  had  another  family  visit  from  our 
old  acquaintance.  I  wrapped  him  up  in  a  piece  of 
old  carpet,  so  that  he  could  have  no  means  of  no- 
ticing objects,  carried  him  to  Poquonoc,  and  threw 
him  into  a  small  stream  in  an  alder-swamp  neai 
Rainbow  Mills.  But  "  true  as  the  needle  to  the 
pole,"  he  renewed  his  visit  in  1835 ;  and  this  sum- 
mer (1838)  he  obliged  us  with  another  call,  and  I 
suppose  is  yet  in  my  garden.  He  appears  in  fine 
health,  plump  and  lusty,  but  has  no  discernible 
increase  in  size.  Samuel  Woodrufc. 

Hartfoid  Courant. 
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Monument  of  the  great  Treaty  of  Penn,  at  Shackamaxon. 


TREATY  OP  WILLIAM  PENN. 

This  compact,  which  for  its  justice  and  benevo- 
'.ence,  has  conferred  immortal  honour  upon  the  foun- 
der ol' Pennsylvania,  was  made  under  the  widespread- 
ing  branches  of  an  elm-tree,  that  stood  upon  the  bank 
of  the  Delaware  at  Shackamaxon.  The  stalely  tree 
was  uprooted  by  a  storm  in  1810,  \rhen  the.  trunk 
measured  twenty-four  feet  in  circumference,  and  its 
age  was  ascertained  to  be  two  hundred  and  eighty 
years,  having  been  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old 
at  the  time  the  treaty  took  place.  It  was  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  by  the  Indian  nations,  by  the  first 
settlers,  and  by  their  descendants.  During  the  rev- 
olutionary war,  in  1775,  when  the  British  army  had 
possession  of  the  district  of  country  within  Kingston 
bay,  and  when  firewood  was  very  scarce.  General 
Simcoe  who  had  command  of  the  troops  there,  from 
a  regard  which  he  entertained  for  the  character  of 
William  Penn,  and  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
history  connected  with  the  tree,  ordered  a  guard  of 
British  soldiers  to  protect  it  from  the  axe.  Many 
curious  recollections  belong  to  this  venerated  spot, 
and  some  of  these  are  noticed  in  a  memoir  concern- 
ing the  treaty,  which  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  transactions  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, carefully  prepared  by  Mr.  Roberts  Vaux, 
whose  correspondence  with  the  late  Judge  Peters, 
Mrs.  Deborah  Logan,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Collin,  relating 
to  the  traditionary  account  of  the  treaty,  was  the 
means  of  bringing  out  much  other  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining matter  worthy  of  perusal  and  preservation. 
The  Penn  Society,  in  order  to  preserve  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  spot  where  the  elm-tree  stood,  have 
caused  a  simple  block  of  marble  to  be  placed  there, 
in  the  expectation,  at  some  future  day,  of  erecting 
a  monument,  altogether  worthy  of  the  event,  and  the 


scene  which  is  now  more  humbly  commemorated  in 

tlie  manner  that  the  annexed  engraving  represents. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  stone  are  as  follows :  — 


ON   THE    NORTH. 

Treaty  Ground  of  VVillinm  Penn 

and  the  Indian  natives,  1682. 

Unbroken  faith. 

ON   THE    SOUTH. 

William    Penn, 
Born  16-14. 
Died  1718. 


ON   THE   WEST. 

Placed  by  the  Penn  Soeiety, 

A.  D.  1827,  10  mark  thesileof 

the  great  Elm-Tree. 

ON   THE   EAST. 

Pennsylvania  founded. 

1681, 

By  Deeds  of  Peace. 


DISCOVERIES  IN  EARLY  AGE. 
Even  in  science  the  greatest  discoveries  have 
been  made  at  an  early  age.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was 
not  twenty  when  he  saw  the  apple  fall  to  the  ground. 
Harvey,  I  believe,  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  at  eighteen.  Berkeley  was  only  six-and-lwen- 
ty  when  he  published  his  Essay  on  Vision.  Hart- 
ley's great  principle  was  developed  in  an  inaugural 
dissertation  at  college.  Hume  wrote  his  "  Treatise 
on  Human  Nature"  while  he  was  yet  quite  a  young 
man.  Hobbes  put  forth  his  metaphysical  system 
very  soon  after  he  quitted  the  service  of  Lord  Bacon. 
I  believe  also  that  Galileo,  Leibnitz,  and  Eulep  com- 
menced their  career  of  discovery  quite  young,  and  I 
think  it  is  only  then,  before  the  mind  becomes  set  in 
its  own  opinions  or  the  dogmas  of  others,  that  it  can 
have  vigour  or  elasticity  to  throw  off  the  load  of 
prejudice,  and  seize  on  new  and  extensive  combina- 
tions of  things. 

LONGEVITY. 
In  the  year  1827,  there  died  in  Russia  947  per- 
sons above  a  hundred  years  old,  202  above  110,98 
above  115, 52  above  120, 21  above  125,  and  one  above 
135. 
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CHAIN  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  POTOMAC. 

In  this  number  of  the  Family  Magazine  we  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  a  view  of  the  Chain  Bridge  over 
the  Potomac  river,  two  miles  above  Georgetown,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  At  some  future  period  it 
may  be  within  our  power  to  present  other  views 
along  this  noble  river,  with  those  of  others  remarka- 
ble for  their  historical  associations  or  picturesque 
beauties  ;  and  though  we  claim  not  to  vie  with  works 
of  delicately-finished  engravings  on  metal,  yet  do  we 
claim  to  tell  a  true  story  in  a  plain  way,  and  to  send 
forth  throughout  our  land  information  from  pencil  as 
well  as  pen,  fitted  for  parlour  and  cottage.  In  an- 
swer to  a  request  for  an  illustration  for  our  picture  a 
correspondent  writes  : — 

"  You  asked  me  to  tell  you  something  about  the 
Potomac.  When  you  contemplate  publishing  an 
octavo  on  the  subject,  let  me  know  it  a  year  or  two 
in  advance,  and  I  will  be  prepared  to  comply  with 
your  request ;  only  call  in  a  friend  at  my  elbow  to 
help  us  out  occasionally  with  a  pictorial  illustration 
and  we  will  make  a  book  of  it. 

'■  Old  Pa*'i'V!omeck,  as  they  called  it  in  the  days  of 
the  illustrious  Captain  John,  (and  shame  onus  that  it 
is  not  called  so  now,)  after  a  long  and  broken  course, 
flowing  through  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  beauti- 
ful countries  in  the  world,  from  its  source  near  the 
Back  Bone,  a  spur  of  the  Alleganies,  and  receiving 
the  contributions  of  the  Shanandoah  and  many  other 
mountain  streams,  meets  the  tide  water  at  the  Little 
Falls,  near  the  Chain  Bridge  above  Georgetown, 
about  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Atlantic. — From 
thence  it  soon  swells  into  a  broad  expanse  of  water 
navigable  for  the  largest  vessels  of  commerce. 
Within  the  view  embraced  by  your  picture,  is  the 
spot  where,  in  June  1608,  Captain  Smith,  with  an  ex- 
ploring party  from  Jamestown,  landed.  Two  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago,  a  group  of  Englishmen  may 
have  filled  the  place  where  no«v  stands  the  city 
sportsman ;  there  are  the  same  '  mighty  rocks,  grow- 
ing in  some  places  above  the  grownd  as  high  as  the 
shrubby  trees,  and  divers  other  solid  quarries  of  di- 
vers tinctures  ;  and  divers  places  where  the  waters 
had  falne  from  the  high  mountaines  they  had  left,  a 
spagled  skurfe,  that  made  many  bare  places  seem  as 
guilded.'*  Ill-starred  Captain  John  !  had  it  been 
thy  fortune  to  have  explored  this  noble  river  at  an- 
other season — hadst  thine  host  at  Nameraughquend 
but  placed  before  thee  that  mystery  of  its  waters,  a 
canvass-back,  or  even  his  cousin-german  a  red  neck, 
thou  wouldst  have  sworn  allegiance  to  its  shores  for- 
ever and  Jamestown  had  been  abandoned,  surely. 
On  the  hill  of  our  Capitol  might  have  waved  the 
standard  of  King  James,  and  who  can  tell  but  that  thy 
coming  hither  in  June  instead  of  November  may  not 
have  changed  the  destiny  of  a  mighty  nation  ?  and 
who  can  tell  how  many  a  long  speech  that  same  na- 
tion has  now  to  pay  for  and  charge  to  account  of  that 

•  Captain  Smith's  History  of  Virginia. 


same  little  bird — the  result  of  sleepless  nights  from 
over-eaten  suppers  and  dread  of  being  sent  no  more 
to  this  its  chosen  rendezvous  ?  Our  aldermen  and  men 
of  council  should  look  well  to  this,  and  in  their  sage 
resolves  forget  not  the  presiding  genius  of  their  city. 
They  should  look  more  jealously  upon  the  long  guns 
that  infest  our  river,  for  as  surely  as  the  canvass-back 
is  driven  from  us,  as  surely  will  the  "  voice  of  the 
people"  be  heard  no  longer  here ;  the  high  places  of 
Washington  become  desolate,  and  the  mighty  swarms 
of  great  men,  with  bag  and  baggage,  will  settle  on 
some  other  spot  and  build  another  capitol,  '  over  the 
hills  and  far  away.' 

"  The  view  itself  tells  you  that  the  bridge  thrown 
over  the  river  at  the  point  of  Little  Falls,  is  a  pictur- 
esque object.  About  ten  miles  above  it  are  the  Great 
Falls,  where  the  vast  volume  of  the  Potomac,  nar- 
rowing its  channel  to  about  one  hundred  yards  wide, 
pitches  perpendicularly  thirty  or  forty  feet  into  a 
hollow  rock,  then  dashing  through  rocks  it  sweeps 
along  for  three  or  four  miles,  and  again  glides  smoothly 
on  its  course  until  it  reaches  the  rapids  or  little  falls, 
where  it  has  a  gradual  descent  of  about  thirty-five 
or  forty  feet  to  tide  water. 

"In  the  spring,  when  the  ice  that  has  accumulated 
in  the  river  during  the  winter,  becomes  dammed  up 
at  this  point,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  drift  timber 
that  it  has  torn  from  the  banks,  one  of  the  most  exci- 
ting scenes  is  presented  that  can  be  imagined.  At 
once  the  whole  gives  way  with  a  tremendous  crash 
and  the  waters  rush  on  and  sweep  everything  in 
their  course.  More  than  one  bridge  has  been  thus 
carried  away,  and  the  fact  will  account  for  the  pecu- 
liar construction  of  that  in  your  picture." 


HEIGHT  OF   WEAVES. 


So  awful  is  the  spectacle  of  a  storm  at  sea,  that 
it  is  generally  viewed  through  a  medium  which 
biases  the  judgment ;  and,  lofty  as  the  waves  re- 
ally are,  imagination  pictures  them  loftier  still. 
Now,  no  wave  rises  more  than  ten  feet  above  the 
ordinary  sea-level,  which,  with  the  ten  feet  that 
its  surface  afterward  descends  below  this,  give 
twenty  feet  for  the  whole  height,  from  the  bottom 
of  any  water-valley  to  an  adjoining  summit.  This 
proposition  is  easily  verified  by  a  person  who 
tries  at  what  height,  upon  a  ship's  mast,  the  hori- 
zon remains  always  in  sight  over  the  top  of  the 
waves,  allowance  being  made  for  accidental  incli- 
nations of  the  vessel,  and  for  her  sinking  in  the 
water  so  much  below  her  water-line,  at  the  time 
when  she  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  be- 
tween two  waves.  The  spray  of  the  sea,  driven 
along  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  is,  of  course, 
much  higher  than  the  summit  of  the  liquid  wave  ; 
and  a  wave  coming  against  an  obstacle  may  dash 
to  a  great  elevation  above  it.  At  the  Eddystcae 
lighthouse,  when  a  surge  breaks,  which  has  been 
growing  under  a  storm  all  the  way  across  the 
Atlantic,  it  dashes  even  over  the  lantern  at  the 
summit.  Amott'i  Elements  of  Physics 
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ANDROSCOGGIN  BRIDGE. 

Androscoggin  bridge  was  built  in  1804,  and  is 
usually  passed  in  a  journey  from  Portland  to  Hillo- 
well  and  Augusta,  on  the  Kennebec  river.  Ii  is 
nearly  midway  between  those  two  points:  being  about 
thirty  miles  from  each. 

There  are  falls  or  rapids  in  the  Androscoggin  near 
the  bridge.  The  sides  and  part  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  a  ledge,  and  this  generally  causes  a  great 
rushing  and  foaming  in  the  water.  There  are  sev- 
eral saw-inills  on  the  river  near  the  bridge,  where  a 
large  number  of  people  are  employed.  Boats  come 
up  the  river  to  within  a  few  rods  of  the  bridge,  and 
vessels  are  built  there  of  considerable  size.  Logs 
and  rafts  of  boards  and  shingles,  in  large  quantities, 
are  also  floated  down  the  river  from  the  interiour,  for 
twenty  and  thij'ty  miles. 

Brunswick  and  Topsham  are  old  settled  towns. 
A  few  i)eople  ventured  to  build  their  huts  there,  about 
1720.  A  fort  was  erected  near  the  southern  end  of 
the  bridge,  on  the  Brunswick  side.  Recently  some 
cotton  factories  have  been  established  at  this  place. 
About  six  miles  below  the  bridge,  the  Androscoggin 
falls  into  Merry-meeting  bay,  which  connects  it  wiih 
the  Kennebec,  a  few  miles  above  Bath.  The  river 
below,  and  after  this  confluence  of  the  Kennebec 
and  Androscoggin,  is  the  ancient  and  far  famed  Sa- 
gadaliock. 

Brunswick  (and  Maine  indeed)  is  rendered  wor- 
thy of  notice  also,  by  the  location  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege within  its  bounds.  It  has  already  proved  a 
great  advantage  to  that  state  ;  and  is  continually 
rising  in  respectability  and  usefulness.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1794  ;  and  the  instruction  began  in 
1803. 


SCENES  AND  SCENERY  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Extract  from  the  Far  West. 

Whoever  will  take  upon  himself  the  trouble  to 
run  his  eyes  over  the  "  Tourist's  Pocket  Map  of  Il- 
linois," will  perceive,  stretching  along  the  western 
border  of  the  state,  parallel  with  the  river,  a  broad 
carriage  highway,  in  a  direction  nearly  north,  to  a 
little  village  called  Carlinville  ;  if  then  he  glances  to 
the  east,  he  may  trace  a  narrow  pathway  striking  off' 
at  right  angles  to  that  section  of  the  state.  Well,  it 
is  here,  upon  this  pathway,  just  on  the  margin  of  a 
beautiful  prairie,  sweeping  away  toward  the  town  of 
Hillsborough,  that  I  find  myself  at  the  close  of  the 
dav,  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  ride.  The  afternoon 
has  been  one  of  those  dreary,  drizzly,  disagreeable 
seasons  which  relax  the  nerves  and  ride  like  an  in- 
cubus upon  the  spirits  ;  and  my  route  has  conducted 
me  over  a  broadspread,  desolate  plain  ;  for,  lovely  as 
may  appear  the  prairie  when  its  bright  flowerets  and 
its  tall  grasstops  are  nodding  in  the  sunlight,  it  is  a 
melancholy  place  when  the  sky  is  beclouded  and  the 
rain  is  falling.  There  is  a  certain  indescribable  sen- 
sation of  loneliness,  which  steals  over  the  mind  of 
the  solitary  traveller  when  lie  finds  himself  alone  in 
the  heart  of  these  boundless  plains,  which  he  cannot 
away  with  ;  and  the  approach  to  a  forest  is  hailed 
with  pleasure,  as  serving  to   quiet,  with   the  vague 


idea  of  society,  this  sense  of  drcarim  ss  and  desertion. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  when  rack  an^l  mist  are 
hovering  along  the  border,  veiling  Ironi  the  view 
those  picturesque  woodland-points  and  promontories, 
and  those  green  island-groves  which,  when  the  sky 
is  clear,  swell  out  upon  every  siile  imo  the  bosom  of 
the  plain.  Then  all  is  fresh  and  joyous  lo  the  eye 
as  a  vision  ;  change  the  scene,  and  the  grand, 
gloomy,  misty  magnificence  of  old  ocean  presents 
itself  on  every  side.  The  relief  to  the  picture  afford- 
ed by  the  discovery  of  man's  habitation  can  hardly 
be  described. 

It  was  near  nightfall  when,  wearied  by  the  fatigue 
of  riding  and  drenched  with  mist,  I  readied  the  log- 
cabin  of  an  old  pioneer  from  Virginia,  beneath  whose 
lowly  roof-tree  I  am  seated  at  this  present  writing  ; 
and  though  hardly  the  most  sumptuous  edifice  of 
which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  be  an  inmate,  yet  with 
no  unenviable  anticipations  am  I  looking  forward  to 
hearty  refreshment  and  to  sound  slumber  upon  the 
couch  by  my  side.  There  are  few  objects  to  be  met 
with  in  the  backwoods  of  the  West  more  unique  and 
picturesque  than  the  dwelling  of  the  emigrant.  After 
selecting  an  elevated  spot  as  a  siie  for  building,  a 
cabin  or  a  log-house — which  is  somewhai  of  an  im- 
provement upon  the  first — is  erected  in  ilie  following 
manner.  A  sufficient  number  of  sirai;,'lit  trees,  of  a 
size  convenient  for  removing,  are  felled, slightly  hewn 
upon  the  opposite  sides,  and  the  extremities  notched 
or  morticed  with  the  axe.  They  are  then  piled  upon 
each  other  so  that  the  extremities  lock  together  ;  and 
a  single  or  double  edifice  is  constructed,  agreeable 
to  the  taste  or  ability  of  the  builder.  Ordinarily  tho 
cabin  consists  of  two  quadrangular  aparlinents,  sepa- 
rated by  a  broad  area  between,  connected  by  a  com- 
mon floor,  and  covered  by  a  common  roof,  presenting 
a  parallelogram  triple  the  length  of  its  width.  The 
better  of  these  apartments  is  usually  appropriated  to 
tho  entertainment  of  the  casual  guest,  and  is  furnish- 
ed with  several  beds  and  some  articles  of  rude  furni- 
ture to  correspond.  The  open  area  constitutes  tho 
ordinary  sitting  and  eating  apartment  of  the  family  in 
fine  weather  ;  and,  from  its  coolness,  afliirds  a  de- 
lightful retreat.  The  intervals  between  the  logs  are 
stuffed  with  fragments  of  wood  or  stone,  and  plaster- 
ed with  mud  or  mortar,  and  the  chimney  is  con- 
structed much  in  the  same  manner.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  thin  clapboards  of  oak  or  ash,  and,  in 
lieu  of  nails,  transverse  pieces  of  timber  retain  them 
in  their  places.  Thousands  of  cabins  are  thus  con- 
structed, without  a  particle  of  iron  or  even  a  common 
plank.  The  rough  clapboards  give  to  the  roof  almost 
the  shaggy  aspect  of  thalch  at  a  little  distance,  but 
they  render  it  impermeable  to  even  the  heaviest  and 
most  protracted  rain-slorms.  A  rude  gallery  often 
extends  along  one  or  both  sides  of  the  building,  add- 
ing much  to  its  coolness  in  summer  and  to  its  warmth 
in  winter  by  the  protection  afforded  from  sun  and 
snow.  The  floor  is  constructed  of  short,  thick  pUnks, 
technically  termed  "puncheons,"  which  are  confined 
by  wooden  pins  ;  and,  though  hardly  smooth  enough 
for  a  ballroom,  yet  well  answer  every  purpose  for  a 
dwelling,  and  effectually  resist  moisture  and  cold. 
The  apertures  are  usually  cut  with  a  view  to  free 
ventilation,  and  the  chimneys  stand  at  the  extremities 
outside  the  walls  of  the  cabin.  A  few  pounds  of 
nails,  a  few  boxes  of  glass,  a  few  hundred  feet  of 
lumber,  and  a  few   days'  assistance  of  a  house-car- 
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penter,  would,  of  course,  contribute  not  a  little  to  the 
comfort  of  the  shieling ;  but  neither  of  these  are  in- 
dispensable. In  the  rear  of  the  premises  rise  the 
out-buildings  ;  stables,  corn-crib,  meat-house,  &c., 
all  of  them  quite  as  perfect  in  structure  as  the  dwel- 
ling itself,  and  quite  as  comfortable  for  residence. 
If  to  all  this  we  add  a  well,  walled  up  with  a  section 
Oif  a  hollow  cotton-wood,  a  cellar  or  cave  in  the  earth 
for  a  pantry,  a  zigzag  rail  fence  enclosing  the  whole 
clearing,  a  dozen  acres  of  Indian  corn  bristling  up 
beyond,  a  small  garden  and  orchard,  and  a  host  of 
swine,  cattle,  poultry  and  naked  children  about  the 
door,  and  the  tout  ensemble  of  a  backwoods  farmhouse 
is  complete. 

Minor  circumstances  vary,  of  course,  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  country  and  the  origin  of  the 
settlers ;  but  the  principal  features  of  the  pic- 
ture everywhere  prevail.  The  present  mode  of  cul- 
tivation sweeps  ofT  vast  quantities  of  timber  ;  but  it 
must  soon  be  superseded.  Houses  of  brick  and  stone 
will  take  the  place  of  log-cabins ;  hedgerows  will 
supply  that  of  rail  enclosures,  while  coal  for  fuel  will 
be  a  substitute  for  wood. 

At  Upper  Alton  my  visit  was  not  a  protracted  one. 
In  a  few  hours,  having  gathered  up  my  fixens  and 
mounted  my  creetur,  I  was  treading  a  narrow  path- 
way through  the  forest.  The  trees,  most  of  them 
lofty  elms,  in  many  places  for  miles  locked  together 
their  giant  branches  over  the  road,  forming  a  delight- 
ful screen  from  the  sunbeams  ;  but  it  was  found  by 
no  means  the  easiest  imaginable  task,  after  once  en- 
tering upon  the  direct  route,  to  continue  upon  it. 
This  is  a  peculiarity  of  Western  roads.  The  com- 
mencement may  be  uniform  enough,  but  the  traveller 
soon  finds  his  path  diverging  all  at  once  in  several 
different  directions,  like  the  radii  of  a  circle,  with  no 
assignable  cause  therefor,  and  not  the  slightest  rea- 
son presenting  itself  why  he  should  select  one  of 
them  in  preference  to  a  half  a  dozen  others,  equally 
good  or  bad.  And  the  sequel  often  shows  him  that 
there  in  reality  existed  no  more  cause  of  preference 
than  was  apparent ;  for,  after  a  few  tortuosities 
through  the  forest,  for  variety's  sake,  the  paths  all 
terminate  in  the  same  route.  The  obstacle  of  a  tree, 
a  stump,  a  decaying  log,  or  a  sand-bank,  often  splits 
the  path  as  if  it  were  a  flowing  stream  ;  and  then  the 
traveller  takes  upon  him  to  exercise  the  reserved 
right  of  radiating  to  any  point  of  the  compass  he  may 
think  proper,  provided  always  that  he  succeeds  in 
clearing  the  obstruction. 

Passing  many  log-cabins,  such  as  I  have  descri- 
bed, with  their  extensive  maize-fields,  the  rude  dwel- 
ling of  a  sturdy  old  emigrant  from  the  far  East  shel- 
tered me  during  the  heat  of  noon ;  and  having 
luxuriated  upon  an  excellent  dinner,  prepared  and 
served  up  in  right  New-England  fashion,  I  again  be- 
took myself  to  my  solitary  route.  But  I  little  antici- 
pated to  have  met,  in  the  distant  prairies  of  Illinois, 
the  habitation  of  one  who  passed  his  life  in  my  own 
native  state,  almost  in  my  own  native  village.  Yet 
I  know  not  why  the  occurrence  should  be  a  cause  of 
surprise.  Such  emigrations  are  of  constant  occur- 
rence. The  farmer  had  been  a  resident  eight  years 
in  the  West ;  his  farm  was  under  that  high  cultiva- 
tion characteristick  of  the  Northern  emigrant,  and 
peace  and  plenty  seemed  smiling  around.  Yet  was 
the  emigrant  satisfied  ?  So  far  from  it,  he  acknowledg- 
ed himself  a  disappointed  man,  and  sighed  for  his  na- 


tive northern  home,  with  its  bleak  winds  and  barren 

hill-sides. 

The  region  through  which,  for  most  of  the  day,  I 
journeyed,  was  that,  of  very  extensive  application  in 
the  West,  styled  "  Barrens,"  by  no  means  implying 
unproductiveness  of  soil,  but  a  species  of  surface  ol  " 
heterogeneous  character,  uniting  prairie  with  timber 
or  forest,  and  usually  a  description  of  land  as  fertile, 
healthy,  and  well-watered  as  may  be  found.  The 
misnomer  is  said  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  the 
early  settlers  of  that  section  of  Kentucky  south  of 
Green  river,  which,  presenting  only  a  scanty,  dwarf- 
ish growth  of  timber,  was  deemed  of  necessity  bar- 
ren, in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  term.  This  soil 
there  and  elsewhere  is  now  considered  better  adapt- 
ed to  every  variety  of  produce  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  climate  than  even  the  deep  mould  of  the  prairies 
and  river-bottoms.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  young 
forest  springs  forward,  when  the  annual  fires  have 
once  been  stopped  in  this  species  of  land,  is  said  to 
be  astonishing  ;  and  the  first  appearance  of  timber 
upon  the  prairies  gives  it  the  character,  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  barrens.  Beneath  the  trees  is  spread  out  a 
mossy  turf,  free  from  thickets,  but  variegated  by  the 
gaudy  petals  of  the  heliotrope,  and  the  bright  crim- 
son buds  of  the  dwarf-sumach  in  the  hollows.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  most  lovely  scenery  of  the  West 
is  beheld  in  the  landscapes  of  these  barrens  or  "oak 
openings,"  as  they  are  more  appropriately  styled. 
For  miles  the  traveller  wanders  on,  through  a  mag- 
nificence of  park  scenery  on  every  side,  with  all  the 
diversity  of  the  slope,  and  swell,  and  meadow  of  hu- 
man taste  and  skill.  Interminable  avenues  stretch 
away  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach,  while  at  inter- 
vals through  the  foliage  flashes  out  the  unruffled 
surface  of  a  pellucid  lake.  There  are  many  of  these 
circular  lakes  or  "  sinkholes,"  as  they  are  termed  ia 
Western  dialect,  which,  as  they  possess  no  inlet, 
seem  supplied  by  subterraneous  springs  or  from  the 
clouds.  The  outline  is  that  of  an  inverted  cone,  as 
if  formed  by  the  action  of  whirling  waters  ;  and,  as 
sinkholes  exist  in  great  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
rivers,  and  possess  an  outlet  at  the  bottom  through  a 
substratum  of  porous  limestone,  the  idea  is  abundantly 
confirmed.  In  the  state  of  Missouri  these  pecu'liar 
springs  are  also  observed.  Some  of  them  in  Greene 
county  burst  forth  from  the  earth  and  the  fissures  of 
the  rocks  with  sufficient  force  to  whirl  a  run  of  heavy 
buhrstones,  and  the  power  of  the  fountains  seems 
unaffected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  rain  or  drought 
These  same  sinkholes,  circular  ponds,  and  gushing 
springs,  are  said  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  interesting  features  of  the  peninsula  of  Flor- 
ida. There,  as  here,  the  substratum  is  porous  lime- 
stone; and  it  is  the  subsidence  of  the  layers  which 
gives  birth  to  the  springs.  The  volume  of  water 
thrown  up  by  these  boiling  fountains  is  said  to  be  as- 
tonishingly great ;  many  large  ones,  also  are  known 
to  exist  in  the  beds  of  lakes  and  rivers.  From  the 
circumstance  of  the  existence  of  these  numerous 
springs  originated,  doubtless,  the  tradition  which 
Spanish  chroniclers  aver  to  have  existed  among  the 
Indians  of  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba,  that  somewhere 
among  the  Lucayo  Islands  or  in  the  interiour  of  Flor- 
ida there  existed  a  fountain  whose  waters  had  the 
property  of  imparting  rejuvenescence  and  perpetuating 
perennial  youth.  Only  twenty  years  after  the  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus,  and  more  than  three  centuries 
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since,  did  the  romantick  Juaa  Ponce  de  Leon,  an 
associate  of  the  Genoese  and  subsequent  oovernour 
of  Porto  Rico,  explore  the  Peninsula  of  Florida  in 
search  of  this  traditionary  fountain  ;  of  ihe  success 
of  the  enterprise  we  have  no  account.  Among  the 
other  poelick  founts  of  the  "  Land  of  Flowers,"  we 
are  told  «f  one,  situated  but  a  few  miles  from  f^irt 
Gaines,  called  "  Sappho's  Fount,"  from  the  idea 
which  prevails  tliat  its  waters  impart  llie  power  of 
producing  sweet  sounds  to  the  voices  of  those  who 
partake  of  them 

It  was  near  evening,  when,  emerging  from  the 
shades  of  the  barrens,  which,  like  everything  t  Ise, 
however  beautiful,  had,  by  continuous  succession, 
begun  to  become  somewhat  monotonous,  my  path 
issued  rather  unexpectedly  upon  the  margin  ot  a 
wide,  undulating  prairie.  I  was  struck,  as  is  every 
traveller  at  first  view  of  these  vast  plains,  with  the 
grandeur,  and  novelty,  and  loveliness  of  the  scene 
before  me.  For  some  moments  I  remained  station- 
ary, looking  out  upon  the  boundless  landscape  belore 
me.  The  tall  grass-tops  waving  in  billowy  beauty  in 
the  breeze;  the  narrow  pathway  winding  off'  like  a 
serpent  over  the  rolling  surface,  disappearing  and  re- 
appearing till  lost  in  the  luxuriant  herbage  ;  the 
shailowy,  cloud-like  aspect  of  the  far-oti'  trees,  loom- 
ing up,  here  and  there,  in  isolated  masses  along  the 
horizon,  like  the  pyramidal  canvass  of  ships  at  sea  ; 
the  deep-green  groves  besprinkled  among  the  vegeta- 
tion, like  islets  in  the  waters ;  the  crimson-died 
prairie-flower  flashing  in  the  sun — these  features  of 
inanimate  nature  seemed  strangely  beautiful  to  one 
born  and  bred  amid  the  bold  mountain  scenery  of  the 
North,  and  who  now  gazed  upon  them  "  for  the  first." 

"The  prairies  !  I  behold  them  for  the  first, 
And  my  heart  swells,  while  the  dilated  sight 
Takes  m  the  encircling  vastness." 

As  I  rode  leisurely  along  upon  the  prairie's  edge, 
I  passed  many  noble  farms,  with  their  log-cabins 
couched  in  a  corner  beneath  the  forest ;  and,  verily, 
would  a  farmer  of  Yankee-land  "  stare  and  gasp"  to 
behold  the  prairie  cornfield  of  the  Western  emigrant ; 
and  yet  more  would  be  amazed  to  witness  the  rank, 
rustling  luxuriance  of  the  vegetable  itself.  Descend- 
ing a  swell  of  the  prairie  near  one  of  these  farms,  a 
buck  with  his  doe  leaped  out  from  a  thicket  beside 
ray  path,  and  away,  away  bounded  the  "  happy  pair" 
over  the  grass-tops,  free  as  the  wind.  They  are 
often  shot  upon  the  prairies,  I  was  informed  by  an 
old  hunter,  at  whose  cabin,  in  the  middle  of  the  plain, 
I  drew  up  at  twilight,  and  with  whom  I  passed  the 
niaht.  He  was  a  pioneer  from  the  dark  and  bloody 
ground,  and  many  a  time  had  followed  the  wild  buck 
through  those  aged  forests,  where  Boone,  and  Whit- 
ley, and  Kenton  once  roved.  Only  fifty  years  ago, 
and  for  the  first  time  were  the  beautiful  fields  of  Ken- 
tucky turned  up  by  the  ploughshare  of  the  Virginia 
emigrant ;  yet  their  very  descendants  of  the  first  gen- 
eration we  behold  plunging  deeper  in  the  wilderness 
West.  How  would  the  worthy  old  Governour 
Spotswood  stand  astounded,  could  he  now  rear  his 
venerable  bones  from  their  long  resting-place,  and 
look  forth  upon  this  lovely  land,  far  away  beyond  the 
Blue  Ridge  of  the  Allegany  hills,  the  very  passage 
of  which  he  had  deemed  not  unworthy"  the  horseshoe 
of  gold"  and  "  the  order  tramontane."  "  Sic  juvat 
transcendere  monies."     Twenty  years  before   Daniel 


Boone,  "  backwoodsman  of  Kentucky,"  was  born, 
.\lexander  Spotswood,  governour  of  Virginia,  under- 
took, with  great  preparation,  a  passage  of  the  Alle- 
gany ridge.  For  this  expedition  were  provided  a 
large  number  of  horseshoes,  an  article  not  common 
in  some  sections  of  the  "  Old  Dominion  ;"  and  from 
this  circumstance,  upon  their  return,  though  without 
a  glimpse  of  the  Western  Valley,  was  instituted  the 
"  Tramontanf,  Order,  or  Knights  of  the  Golden  Horse- 
shoe," with  the  motto  above.  The  badge  of  distinc- 
tion for  having  made  a  passage  of  the  Blue  Ridge  was 
a  golden  horseshoe  worn  upon  the  breast.  Coulil  the 
young  man  of  that  day  have  protracted  the  limits  of 
life  but  a  h\\  years  beyond  his  threescore  and  ten, 
what  astonishment  would  not  have  filled  him  to  be- 
hold now,  as  "  the  broad,  the  bright,  the  glorious 
West,"  the  region  thejt  regarded  as  the  unknown  and 
howling  wilderness  beyond  the  mountains  !  Yet  even 
thus  it  is. 

A  long  ride  over  a  dusky  road,  beneath  a  sidtry 
sun,  made  me  not  unwilling  to  retire  to  an  earlv 
rest.  But  in  a  few  hours  my  slumbers  were  broken 
in  upon  by  a  glare  of  lightning  and  the  crash  of 
thunder.  For  nearly  five  weeks  had  the  prairies 
been  refreshed  by  not  a  solitary  shower  ;  and  the 
withered  crops  and  the  parched  soil,  baked  to  the 
consistency  of  stone  or  ground  up  to  powder,  be- 
trayed alarming  evidence  of  the  consequence.  Day 
had  succeeded  day.  The  scorching  sun  had  gone 
up  in  the  firmament,  blazed  froiu  his  meridian  throne, 
and  in  lurid  sultriness  descended  to  his  rest.  The 
subtle  fluid  had  been  gathering  and  concentrating 
in  the  skies  ;  and,  early  on  the  night  of  which  1 
speak,  an  inky  cloud  had  been  perceived  rolling 
slowly  up  from  the  western  horizon,  until  the  whole 
heavens  were  enveloped  in  blackness.  Then  the 
tempest  burst  forth.  Peal  upon  peal  the  hoarse 
thunder  came  booming  over  the  prairies  ;  and  the  red 
lightning  would  glare,  and  stream,  and  ahnost  hiss 
along  the  midnight  sky,  like  Ossian's  storm-spirit 
riding  on  the  blast.  At  length  there  was  a  hush  of 
elements,  and  all  was  still — "  still  as  the  spirit's  si- 
lence;"  then  came  one  prolonged,  deafening,  terrible 
crash  and  rattle,  as  if  the  concave  of  the  firmament 
had  been  rent  asunder,  and  the  splintered  fragments, 
hurled  abroad,  were  flying  through  the  boundlessness 
of  space  ;  the  next  moment,  and  the  torrents  came 
weltering  through  the  darkness.  I  have  witnes.sed 
thunder-storms  on  the  deep,  and  many  among  the 
cliffs  of  my  native  hills  ;  but  a  midnight  thunder-gust 
upon  the  broad  prairie-plains  of  the  West  is  mon: 
terrible  than  they.  A  more  sublimely  magnificent 
spectacle  have  I  never  beheld  than  that,  when  one  of 
these  broad-sheeted  masses  of  purple  light  would 
blaze  along  the  black  bosom  of  the  cloud,  quiver  for 
an  instant  over  the  prairie  miles  in  extent,  flinging 
around  the  scene  a  garment  of  flame,  and  then  go  out 
in  darkness. 

"Oh  night. 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong. 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman !" 

"  Most  glorious  night ! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  fur  slumber  !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, 
.\  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  iheet" 
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ST   ANTHONY'S  NOSE. 


Anthony's  Nose  is  a  bold  promontory  of  a 
mountain  of  the  Highlands,  near  Fishkill,  New 
York,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  a  ludicrous  resemblance  to  a 
huge  human  face,  as  seen  from  the  river.  The 
rock  which  has  this  appearance,  exhibits  a  tolerable 
profile  of  a  face  of  thirty-two  feet,  aided  by  a  little 
fancy  and  a  relish  for  the  marvellous.  A  tree  which 
grows  upon  the  nose,  just  reaches  the  height  of  the 
eyes,  and  kindly  spreads  its  branches  for  the  eye- 
brows of  the  saint.  This  is  on  the  south  side  of 
Breakneck-hill,  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the 
Highlands,  fifty-seven  miles  north  of  New  York. 
There  is  another,  though  less  remarkable  promon- 
tory, of  the  same  name,  opposite  the  site  of  Fort 
Montgomery,  below  West-Point,  in  Cortlandt,  West- 
chester county. 

The  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  were  called  Mal- 
teawan,  by  the  aborigines,  the  country  of  Good  Fur, 
their  name  also  for  the  Creek,  that  we  now  chII  ihe 
Vis-Kill,  or  Fishkill,  a  Dutch  name,  old  enough  to 
be  legitimate,  but  not  half  so  old,  or  appropriate,  for 
a  range  of  mountains,  as  .Malteawaii.  They  extend 
in  a  northeastern  and  southwestern  direction  across 
the  Hudson,  in  the  counties  of  Rockland  and  Or- 
ange, and  Westchester,  Putnam  and  Dutchess,  fifty- 
three  miles  above  New  York,  occupying  a  space  of 
about  sixteen  to  eighteen  and  twenty  miles  in  width. 
Thev  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  Alleganies,  to 
the  southwest,  for  the  range  is  of  the  same  geologi- 
cal character,  and  the  ridges  more  or  less  continu- 
ous, but  their  connexion  with  the  Kaatsbergs,  of 
Greene  county,  is  rather  equivocal,  unless  through 
the  medium  of  the  Shawangunk  mountain,  a  puz- 
zling question  for  geologists.  They  are  composed, 
principally,  of  granite  and  gneiss,  imbedding  loose 
nodules  and  fixed  veins  of  magnetick  iron  ores,  the 
latter  of  superiour  richness,  comprising  the  native 
carburet  of  iron,  plumbago,  (but  none  yet  found  of 
good  quality,)  with  other  minerals  of  the  same  class.< 
It  is  a  primitive  chain,  unequivocally,  and  in  the 
early  ages  must  have  opposed  a  barrier  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  waters,  and  caused  a  vast  lake,  covering 
the  present  valley  of  the  Hudson,  extending  north- 
ward to  if  not  over  Lake  Champlain,  eastward  to 
the  Taghkaiiick  mountain,  and  the  Highlands  along 
the  western  border  of  Massachusetts,  westward  to 
the  Kayaderosseras  mountain,  and  the  Klipse.  Such 
must  have  been,  in  former  days,  the  "  Ancient  Lake 
of  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Hudson,"  indicated  by 
the  levels  and  surveys  of  the  present  day,  and  by  an 
examination  of  the  geological  structure  and  alluvial 
formations  of  this  valley.  Spaffurd. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  OHIO. 
From  the  July  No.  of  the  North  American  Review. 


"  A  LITTLE  after  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  night  fol- 
lowing our  elections  in  this  place,"  says  a  letter  from 
Cincinnati,  written  in  October,  1837,  "  1  was  called 
to  the  door  by  a  very  vigorous  rapping.  It  was  some 
one  in  great  haste  to  know  the  result  of  the  day's 
work,  and  who  had  mistaken  our  house  for  the  one 
in  which  the  votes  were  to  be  counted.  Alter  di- 
recting him  aright,  I  threw  the  door  open  a  little 
wider,  that  1  might  see  what  young  patriot  this  was, 
that  so  keenly  desired  to  know  the  state  of  parties. 
The  light  of  the  hall-lamp  fell  on  his  face.  It  was 
Hezekiah  Flint,  one  of  the  first  band  of  white  men 
that  ever  canu;  to  reside  in  the  wilds  of  Ohio." 

Such  facts  are  startling.  In  the  stranger  to  Ohio 
history,  it  requires  an  efi'ort  of  imagination,  lo  con- 
ceive of  one  of  the  founders  of  that  great  and  popu- 
lous state,  as  still  an  active  and  strong  man,  out  at 
midnight  to  learn  the  result  of  an  election.  But  a 
few  facts  and  a  little  thought  do  away  the  wonder; 
for  it  was  but  fifty  years,  last  April,  since  the  first 
band  of  white  residents  entered  what  now  forms  the 
state  of  Ohio  ;  and  every  one  of  tlie  many  men  of 
seventy,  yet  vigorous  and  stirring,  was  entering  into 
busy  life,  when  the  plain  upon  which  Cincinnati  is 
built  was  sold  for  less  than  fifty  silver  dcjllars  ! 

Nor  is  this  growth  surprising,  except  that  it  is  with- 
out precedent.  'I'he  causes  lidly  explain  the  result. 
Land  so  cheap,  and  labour  so  high,  that  a  day's 
work  would  buy  an  acre  ;  titles  direct  from  govern- 
ment ;  a  climate  temperate  and  healthful  ;  and,  above 
all,  a  national  compact,  forbidding  slavery,  securing 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  all  those  privileges 
that  others  had  stru£o|ed  for  tlirouyii  ayes  of  blood 
and  turmoil  ; — these  were  mighty  inducements  to 
the  worn  soldiers  and  empoverished  yeomen  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey.  Never,  since  the 
golden  age  of  the  poets,  did  that  song,  of  wliicli  Mr. 
Butler  makes  meniion  in  his  History  of  Ivenliicky, 
"  the  siren  song  of  peace  and  of  farming,"  reach  so 
many  ears,  and  gladden  so  many  hearts,  as  after 
Wayne's  treaty  at  Greenville  in  1795.  "  The  Ohio" 
seemed  to  be,  literally  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  The  farmer  wrote  home,  of  a  soil  "  richer 
to  appearance  than  can  possibly  be  made  by  art  ;" 
of  "plains  and  meadows,  without  the  labour  of 
hands,  sufficient  to  support  millions  of  cattle  summer 
and  winter  ;"  of  wheal  lands,  that  "  will,  I  think, 
vie  with  the  island  of  Sicily  ;"  and  of  bogs,  from 
which  might  be  gathered  crdiibernes  enough  to 
make  tarts  for  all  New  England  ;  while  the  lawyer 
said,  that,  as  he  rode  the  circuit,  his  horse's  legs 
were  died  to  the  knee  with  the  juice  of  the  wild- 
strawberry. 

At  that  time  the  dreadful  feveis  of  1807  and  1822 
were  not  dreamed  of;  the  administration  of  Wash- 
ington had  healed  the  divisions  among  the  States  ; 
the  victory  of  Wayne  had  brought  to  terms  the  dread- 
ed savages  ;  and,  as  the  dweller  upon  the  barren 
shore  of  the  Atlantick  remembered  these  things,  and 
the  wonderful  fact,  in  addiiion,  that  the  inland  gar- 
den to  which  he  was  invited  was  crossed  in  ever>- 
direction  by  streams,  even  then  counted  on  as  afl'ord- 
in<^  means  for  free  commercial  intercourse,  and  that 
it  possessed,  beside,  nearly  seven  hundred  miles  of 
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river  and  lake  coast,  the  inducements  lor  emigra- 
tion became  too  strong  to  be  resisted;  the  wagon 
was  tinkered  up  at  once,  the  harness  patched  anew, 
<iTid  a  few  weeks  found  the  fortune-seeker  ktoking 
down  from  the  Chestnut  Ridge,  or  Laurel  Hill,  upon 
the  fbr-reaching  forests  of  the  West. 

But,  shoulii  the  inquirer  turn  from  the  bare  fact 
of  Ohio's  growih,  and  a  view  of  the  great  causes 
which  have  produced,  and  ask  a  detail  ol  the  opera- 
lion  of  those  causes,  we  are  forced  to  tell  him,  that 
even  \he  annals  of  that  state  are  still  to  be  compiled. 
A  philosophical  history  caimot  yet  be  looked  for. 
The  great  movement  which  has  begun  at  the  West, 
the  men  of  this  day  cannot  see  the  scope  or  end  of. 
They  can  but  note  down  what  passes  before  them 
from  hour  to  hour,  as  the  astronomers  of  old  noted 
the  motions  of  the  sun  and  stars  ;  in  the  hope  that, 
by-andby,  a  political  Copernicus  and  Newton  may 
come,  who  will  reduce  their  seeming  discords  to 
harmony,  and,  amid  apparent  chaos,  show  order  and 
beauty. 

Even  the  labour  of  collecting  historical  materials 
has  but  now  begun.  The  first  effort  of  importance 
was  made  bv  the  Historical  society  of  the  state  last 
December,  and  that  will  avail  nothing  unless  follow- 
ed up  bv  stiong  and  persevering  acuon.  01  indi- 
vidual ed'ort  nothing  is  worlh  notice  except  Mr. 
Chase's  th'ee  volimifs,  containing  the  body  of  stat- 
ute law,  beginning  in  1788,  and  extending  to  1833, 
prefaced  by  a  sketch  of  the  state  history.  This 
work  may  rank  first  among  tlie  materials  for  the  fu- 
ture historian,  as  the  legislation  of  a  deniocralick 
community  is  the  best  permanent  exponent  ot  us 
character  ;  and,  but  for  the  compiler  of  these  vol- 
umes, portions  of  even  the  legislation  of  this  young 
land  would,  probably,  soon  have  been  lost.  "  It  was 
absolutely  impossible,"  says  Mr.  Chase,  "to  procure 
a  complete  set  of  the  territorial  laws.  Of  the  laws 
of  1792  but  a  single  copy  is  known  to  have  existed 
in  the  slate.  The  state  library  contained  none,  and 
none  remained  among  the  rolls  in  tlie  office  ol  the 
Secretary  ;"  and  those  that  have  written  mere  local 
and  partial  sketches  have  done  it  too  often  careless- 
ly, and  have  produced  a  strange  confusion  respecting 
many  recent  facts,  some  of  which  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  mention  further,  by-and-by.  Mr.  Butler, 
whose  general  care  and  accuracy  we  have  had  oc- 
casion to  praise  heretofore,  has  made  some  blunders, 
throuffh  sheer  heedlessness  in  copying — as  where 
he  quotes  Sparks's  account  of  Gist's  journey  down 
the  Ohio  in  1751,  and  substitutes  Sciuto  for  Miami, 
and  November  for  February  ;  and  even  Mr.  Chase, 
by  following  Blum's  "  Historical  Sketch,"  (which, 
by  the  way,  lie  refers  to  erroneously,  as  an  Appendix 
to  the  American  Animal  Register  oi'  1825-6,  it  bav- 
in" been  bound  up  with  that  volume,  though  publish- 
ed two  years  before,  and  to  be  had  without  it,)  in- 
stead of  consiilting  the  Journals  of  Congress,  has 
been  betrayed  into  one  or  two  very  erroneous  state- 
ments ;  while  Messrs.  Flint  and  Hall,  the  two  wri- 
ters whose  beauty  of  description  and  ease  of  style 
will  attract  most  readers,  are  peculiarly  open  to  the 
charge  of  carelessness. 

One  instance  of  this  occurs  with  regard  to  La 
Salle's  second  voyage  to  the  Mississippi,  in  1683, 
in  which  year  that  most  persevering  man  went  from 
Canada,  down  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers  to 
the  gulf   of   Mexico.     Mr.   Flint,  speaking  of  this 


voyage,  tells  us,  that  La  Salle,  on  his  way  down 
founded  the  towns  of  Kaskaskia  and  Cabokia,  left 
them  in  charge  of  Tonti,  and  then  returned  to  Can- 
ada;  while  i\Ir.  Hall  quotes  a  Monsieur  Juntel,  to 
show  that  he  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mi^sissipj)t 
in  1683,  and  ascended  that  river.  From  what  source 
Mr.  Flint  drew  his  information  we  know  not;  but 
the  writer  relerred  to  by  Mr.  Hall,  (and  whose  name 
was  Joutel,  not  Jo;itel,)  was  the  chronicler  of  La 
Salle's  last  voyage,  which  brought  him  to  the  main- 
land of  America  in  February,  1685.  Had  these 
writers  consulted  even  Holmes's  Annals,  (which 
were  published  before  the  works  in  which  these  er- 
rours  occur,)  they  could  not  have  made  the  mistakes 
in  question  ;  but  (and  it  is  a  curious  fact)  neither 
Flint,  Hall,  Holmes,  nor  Butler,  refers,  when  speak- 
ing of  La  Salle,  to  the  detailed  account  of  that  lead- 
er's adventures  drawn  up  by  the  Chevalier  Tonti, 
his  lieutenant,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  king  of 
France  ;  which  account  was  translated  and  jnililish- 
ed  in  London,  in  1698,  and  the  translation  reprinted 
entire  in  the  Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  for  1814  ;  and  the  main  facts  again  rejiub- 
lislied,  with  other  valuable  matters  relating  to  the 
West,  in  a  note  fiom  J.  Q.  Adams  to  the  Spanish 
minister,  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  "  American  State 
Papers,"  in  1819. 

A  still  more  glaring  case  of  carelessness,  and  one 
that  may  well  excite  a  smile,  occurs  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Mr.  Hall's  Sketches,  (page  188,)  where  he 
enters  into  a  learned  discussion  with  regard  to  the 
probable  reasons  which  governed  those  who  planned 
the  defences  of  old  Fort  Pitt ;  and  concludes,  that 
they  must  have  been  either  led  away  by  their  milita- 
ry habits,  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
or  wished  to  awe  the  Indians  by  the  sliow  of  unre- 
al jiower  ;  all  which  argument  is  based  upon  the 
idea,  that  '-in  those  days  there  was  little  or  no  artil- 
lery west  of  the  mounlains."  But  Washington's 
Journal,  in  1753,  speaks  of  eight  pieces  of  cannon 
at  the  fort  on  French  Creek,  which  he  visit-^d  ;  and 
Holmes  could  have  informed  Mr.  Hall,  that  the  fort, 
which  the  English  had  begun  at  the  Fork  of  the 
Oliio,  was  taken  by  the  l''rench,  on  the  seventeenth 
of  April,  1754,  with  eigbti'en  pieces  ;  and  that  Brad- 
dock's  advance,  of  twelve  hundred  men,  carried  to 
iheir  field  of  defeat  ten  pieces  ;  while  honest  Fred- 
erick Post  could  have  told  him,  that,  on  the  third  ol 
December,  1758,  alter  Forbes  had  taken  Du  Ques- 
ne,  his  party  was  greeted  by  its  garrison  "  with 
twelve  great  guns." 

We  mention  these  errours,  not  from  the  mere  love 
of  fault-finding — ihe  pleasures  of  which,  however, 
neither  cntick  nor  gossip  can  dispute — but  because 
we  think  entire  accuracy  desirable,  even  in  small 
matters,  while  it  can  yet  be  arrived  at  without  long 
study.  On  this  ground  we  shall  notice  whatever 
mistakes  come  in  our  way,  and,  where  we  err  our- 
selves, trust  that  we  may  find  a  corrector  in  our  turn. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  must  be  evident,  that, 
although  the  completion  of  the  first  half-century, 
since  the  settlement  of  Ohio,  makes  a  notice  of  its 
progress  natural  and  proper  at  this  time,  anything 
like  a  complete  view  of  that  progress  must  be  out  ol 
the  question.  Had  wo  the  materials,  they  could  not 
properly  be  presented  in  a  general  sketch;  and  a 
critical  examination  could  embrace,  at  any  one  time, 
in  a  work  of  this   kind,  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
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century  and  a  half,  elapsed  since  the  first  European 
visited  the  Uluo  valley.  We  shall,  therelore,  speak 
principally  ol  the  results,  giving  such  details  unly, 
as  are  least  accessible  and  most  iiilerestiiig. 

There  were  a  tew  events,  connected  with  Ohio, 
previous  to  the  lievulution,  which  had  a  bearing  up- 
on her  present  condition.  One  was,  the  rejection 
by  France,  in  1755,  of  the  ofi'er,  made  by  England, 
to  give  up  all  her  claim  to  the  territory  west  oi  a 
line  drawn  from  the  inouih  of  French  Creek,  twen- 
ty leagues  up  that  stream  toward  lake  Erie,  and 
from  the  same  point  direct  to  the  last  mountains  of 
Virginia  which  descend  toward  the  ocean.  The 
Indians  between  tins  line  and  the  Mississippi  were 
to  be  considered  independent ;  but  France  was  to 
retain  Canada,  and  her  setilemenls  on  the  Illinois 
and  Wabash.  Had  this  ofler  been  accejiled,  there 
is  little  doubt,  Irom  the  ability  always  shown  by  the 
French  in  the  inanagement  of  tlie  Indians,  that 
their  colonies  would  liave  been  planted  upon  the  IS'ci- 
OU),  the  Miami,  and  the  Mauinee  ;  so  that,  even 
though  the  country  had  linally  come  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  BriUsh  colonists,  it  would  have  borne  the 
marks  of  French  manners,  prejudices,  and  habits. 
Another  event  worthy  of  notice  (>ve  onut  the  war 
of  1756,  as  too  well  known  to  need  comment)  was, 
the  proclamation  of  the  king  in  1763,  after  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  forbidding  his  goveniours  in  America  to 
grant  any  warrants  of  survey  or  patents  "  for  any 
lands  beyond  the  heads  or  sources  of  any  of  the 
rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantick  ocean  from  the  west 
or  noithvvesi;"  or  upon  any  lands  not  ceded  by  the 
Indians.  The  eliect  of  tills  proclamation  was  to 
prevent  all  atienipts  to  settle  any  part  of  what  now 
forms  the  siaie  ol  Ohio  ;  which,  had  it  been  done  by 
Virginia,  (wiilun  whose  charter  the  iNorthwest  Ter- 
ritory was  thought  to  lie,)  would  have  been  accom- 
panied, probably,  by  the  introduciion  of  slavery; 
and  at  any  rale  by  a  tinge  ol  monaichical  teeluigs 
and  ways  of  thought,  that,  in  the  twelve  years  which 
elapsed  before  the  Revolution,  might  have  obtained 
some  foothold  in  that  territory. 

In  ihis  manner,  the  soil  of  Ohio  remained  wholly 
untouched  by  Europeans  until  the  Revolution.  And, 
during  that  struggle,  it  was  preserved  from  seltle- 
nient  by  the  conlest  which  arose  among  the  States 
with  reference  to  the  ownership  of  the  vacant  lands  ; 
slavery  being  thus  again  prevented  from  euienng  its 
bounds,  and  the  less  worthy  and  moral  kept  back, 
until  the  settlers  of  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  had  giv- 
en somewhat  of  a  character  to  the  population.  Nor 
was  this  all  ;  for,  when  Jefl'erson's  proposal  to  ex- 
clude slavery  from  the  Northwest  'I'erritory  after 
1800  was  defeated,  it  was  so  by  the  favourers  of  sla- 
very, all  the  free  states  voting  for  it ;  and  yet  it  was 
to  that  defeat,  that  its  total  exclusion  was  owing, 
three  years  later. 

Thus  was  the  state,  of  which  we  write,  reserved, 
apparently,  until  all  was  ripe,  to  try  withm  her  lim- 
its the  experiment  of  democraiick  institutions,  origi- 
nating under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
The  tirst  men  that  trod  her  soil  as  citizens,  were 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution  ;  the  companions  and 
friends  of  Washinglon  ;  and  they  went  to  a  land 
which  could,  when  they  entered  it,  bear  up,  as  it  has 
been  said,  no  other  than  freemen. 

The  first  step  that  was  taken  towards  settling  the 


Northwest  Territory,  was  by  the  presentation  of  a 
memorial  to  Congress,  from  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  revolutionary  army,  entitled  to  land-bounties 
under  the  resolves  of  September  sixteenth,  1776, 
and  August  twelfth,  1780.  This  memorial  was  for- 
warded to  General  Washington  by  Rufus  Putnam, 
upon  the.sixteenth  of  June,  1785  ;  and  by  him  was 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  Congress,  together 
with  Gen.  Putnam's  letter,  which  gave  at  length  his 
views  respecting  the  settlement  of  ihe  western  coun- 
try, and  the  location  of  nulilary  posts  there.  But 
at  that  time  the  linal  grants  of  Virginia,  Connecticui, 
and  IVlassachusetts,  had  not  been  made  ;  and  the 
Federal  legislature,  upon  the  twenty-ninth  of  Octo- 
ber, 1783,  having  under  consideration  a  memorial 
from  General  Arinand,  resolvi^d,  tbat,  much  as  they 
desired  to  fultil  their  engageineius  lo  the  officers  of 
the  army,  they  could  not,  at  that  time,  assign  them 
any  particular  district. 

We  cannot  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  prot- 
ests, remonstrances,  and  petitions,  which  resulted  in 
tile  cession,  by  all  the  states,  of  their  vacant  lands 
to  the  Union:  but  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
bare  statement,  that  New  Yt)rk  conveyed  her  claims 
to  Congress  on  the  first  of  March,  1781  ;  that  Vir- 
ginia released  hers  upon  the  first  of  that  inonlh, 
three  years  later  ;  while  Massachnsetls  delayed  till 
the  nineteenth  of  April,  1785,  and  CoimecUcut  till 
the  fourteenih  of  September,  1786. 

Meanwhile,  upon  the  twenty-second  of  October, 
1784,  the  Five  Nations  had  relinqnislied  to  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  all  their  claims  to  the  grounds  west  ol 
Pennsylvaiua  ;  and,  upon  the  twenly-first  of  the  fol- 
lowing January,  the  VVyandols  and  Delawares,  by 
the  treaty  of  Fort  M'Iniosh  (which  post  stood  near 
the  ground  now  occupied  by  Beaver,  Pennsylvania) 
gave  lo  ihe  whites  the  whole  south  of  what  is  now 
Ohio.  The  Indian  title  being  thus  done  away,  and 
all  the  slate  claims  but  that  ol  Connecticut  given  up. 
Congress,  upon  the  twenlielh  ol  May,  1785,  passed 
their  ordinance  lor  ihe  disposal  of  lands  in  the  West. 
Under  this  ordinance,  TAomas  Hntcliins,  geographer 
of  the  United  Stales,  assisted  by  a  surveyor  irom 
each  slate,  proceeded  to  examine  and  divide  the 
newly-acquired  lerruoiy. 

Among  those,  who  at  that  time  visited  the  region 
111  iiuestiun,  was  Colonel  Benjamin  Tnpper.  During 
the  suiimur  and  fall  ol  1785,  this  gentleman,  acting 
as  temporary  surveyor  for  Massachusetts,  made  him- 
self ac(|Uainted  with  the  country  about  ibe  Muskin- 
gum ;  and,  being  fairly  carried  away  by  its  beamy 
and  seeming  lertility,  was  stimigly  instrumental,  it  is 
believed,  in  causing  Us  selection  as  the  resting-place 
for  the  colony  that  went  out  nearly  two  years  alter- 
ward,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Oiiio  Company. 
Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  Tnpper"s  visit 
to  the  West  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  forma- 
tion of  that  company  ;  which  icsnlted  Irom  a  meet- 
ing of  those  enliiled  to  land-bounlies.  called  through 
the  newspapers  liy  General  PuUiam  and  Colonel 
'I'upper,  m  January,  1786.  The  meeting  took  place 
upon  the  first  of  March;  the  "Ohio  Coni|iany  of 
Associates"  was  organized,  and  the  resoluliini  taken, 
lo  collect  a  million  dollars'  worili  ol  (teitlricates,  anl 
to  employ  some  one  at  the  West,  who  should  select 
a  spoi,  i'or  which  they  might  definitely  contract 
with  Congress.     Congress,  on  their  part,  showed  a 
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disposition  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  forward  the 
setileiiieiit  of  the  northwestern  lands  ;  and  with  that 
view,  upon  tha  tweiiiy-tirst  of  April,  1787,  passed  a 
resuluuoii,  authorizing  the  sale  of  those  surveyed 
townships,  which  might  remain  after  the  portion  as- 
signed the  army  had  been  drawn  for,  for  publick  se- 
curities ;  the  sale  to  cominence  upon  llie  iweiity-tirst 
of  the  following  September,  and  the  price  not  to  be 
less  than  one  dollar  per  acre. 

Btfore  this  publick  disposition  of  the  lands  com- 
menced, however,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Associ- 
ates to  make  a  separate  contract  for  that  part  of  the 
territory,  which  their  agent  in  the  West  might  select 
as  most  suitable.  This  agent  was  General  Samuel 
Holden  Parsons,  who,  as  Indian  commissioner,  had, 
in  the  year  1786,  visited  the  Ohio  country  as  far 
down,  at  least,  as  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami, 
where  a  treaty  was  concluded,  on  the  thirty-tirst  of 
January,  with  "  the  Shawanoe  nation."  This  gentle- 
man, in  the  spring  of  1787,  selected,  after  due  exam- 
ination, the  same  spot  which  had  pleased  Colonel 
Tupper— the  valley  of  the  Muskingum.  At  the 
mouth  of  this  river  he  proposed  to  have  the  chief 
city,  while  the  purchase  was  to  stretch  along  the 
Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  so  as  to  include  the 
half  of  the  rich  valley  thai  borders  that  stream. 
Many  things  acted  as  inducements  to  this  selection  ; 
the  beautilul  scenery  and  rich  soil  upon  the  banks  of 
the  clear  "  Elk-eye  ;"  the  protection  that  would  be 
afforded  to  the  settlers  by  Fort  Harinar,  built  in  1786, 
and  then  the  frontier  post  ;  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  Western  Virginia,  trom  which  men  and  food 
might  be  had  in  time  of  need;  the  knowledge,  that 
within  the  selected  territory  were  coal,  salt,  and  iron, 
and  (as  strong  .in  inducement  as  any)  the  expecta- 
tion, then  entertained,  that  through  the  Cuyahoga 
and  Muskingum  would  be  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  while  the  bulk  ot 
the  Atlantick  trade,  it  was  thought,  would  pass  the 
mountains  from  James  river  and  the  Potomack,  and 
flow  down  the  Kenhawa. 

One  other  thing  is  said  to  have  inlluenced  Gener- 
al Parsons  ;  this  was  the  advice  ol  some  persons, 
that  were  supposed  to  be  good  judges,  that  he  should 
not  select  the  s|)0t  he  did.  The  story  is  this,  and, 
as  our  informant  had  it  from  tieneral  liulus  Putnam, 
we  suppose  it  to  he  correct.  After  General  Parsons 
had  examined  the  country  immediately  about  the 
junction  of  the  Muskingum  with  the  Ohio,  he  pro- 
ceeded up  the  valley  of  the  former,  that  he  might 
have  a  view  of  the  interiour.  Having  gone  many 
miles,  he  met  with  one  of  the  Zanes,  lour  of  which 
family  were  among  the  most  noted  of  the  frontier 
rangers.  Zane  was  probably  engaged  in  salt-ma- 
king at  Salt  Creek,  which  runs  into  the  Muskingmn, 
about  ten  miles  below  the  present  town  of  Zanes- 
ville.  Parsons,  well  knowuig  that  the  man  he  had 
chanced  upon  knew,  from  an  acquaintance  of  hfteen 
years  or  more,  the  whole  of  what  now  forms  the 
stale  of  Ohio,  asked  his  advice  touching  the  location 
of  the  purchase  which  the  Ohio  Company  proposed 
to  make.  Zane,  having  pondered  the  matter,  and 
consulted  with  some  of  the  old  Delaware  Indians 
that  lived  thereabout,  recommended  the  general  to 
choose  either  the  Miami  country,  or  the  valley  ol 
the  Scioto,  in  preference  to  that  which  he  was  then 
examining.  What  it  was  that  made  Parsons  doubt 
the  good  faith  of  the  pioneer,  we  know  not ;  but  he 


came  to  the  conclusion  that  Zane  really  preferred 
the  Muskingum  to  any  other  point,  and  wished  to 
purchase  it  himself  when  the  sales  should  begin  du- 
ring the  following  September.  This  impression  did 
away  what  little  doubt  still  remained  in  his  mind ; 
and,  returning  to  the  east,  he  laid  his  proposal  to 
contract  with  Congress  for  all  the  land  along  the 
Ohio,  between  the  seventh  range  of  townships  and 
the  Scioto,  and  running  back  as  might  be  afterward 
agreed  upon,  before  the  directors  of  the  Company  of 
Associates. 

His  choice  being  approved  by  them,  he  addressed 
a  memorial  to  the  legislature  of  the  confederation, 
asking  them  to  empower  the  Board  of  Treasury  to 
make  the  proposed  contract.  This  memorial  was 
reported  upon  on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  the  day  after 
the  passage  of  the  well-known  Ordinance  of  1787; 
and  the  report  was  passed, and  the  Board  authorized  to 
make  the  contract,  on  the  twenty-third  of  that  month. 
Information  of  this  act  of  Congress  having  reached 
New  York,  Rufus  Putnam  and  Manasseh  Cutler,  for 
themselves  and  their  associates,  wrote  upon  the 
twenty-sixth  to  the  Board  of  Treasury,  offering  to 
accept  the  proposition  of  the  report  with  some  few 
variations,  but  providing  that  the  company  should 
receive  no  more  land  than  they  paid  for.  Three 
months  passed  before  the  contract  was  finally  conclu- 
ded,the  indenture  bearing  date  October  twenty-seven  ■ 
and,  when  the  patents  issued,  in  1792,  the  million  auLi 
a  half  of  acres  named  m  this  contract,  were  dimin- 
ished to  something  over  eleven  hundred  thousand ; 
the  rise  in  continental  certificates  having  prevented 
the  Company  from  securing  the  sum  they  had  ex- 
pected. In  consequence  of  this  mm-performance, 
by  the  Associates,  of  their  original  plan,  they  lost 
the  rich  lands  upon  the  Scioto,  their  western  range 
of  townships  being  the  fifteenth. 

All  being  now  ready  for  actual  emigration,  a  plan 
of  the  city,  which  was  to  be  built  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Muskingum,  was  prepared  in  Boston  ;  and,  by  a 
vote  of  the  company  in  jSiovember,  one  hundred  set- 
tlers were  to  be  sent  forward  at  once  ;  being  furnish- 
ed with  provisions  while  on  the  way  to  the  new 
country,  and  taken  into  pay  at  four  dollars  per  month, 
from  their  arrival  at  Pittsburgh  till  the  following 
May.  Each  man  was  to  provide  himself  with  "  a 
good  musket,  bayonet,  and  cartridge-box  ;"  and  if 
he  had  besides  an  axe  and  hoe,  and  the  mechanick 
his  needful  tools,  he  was  to  be  transported  free  of 
cost.  Accordingly,  in  December,  one  party  assem- 
bled at  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  and  upon  the  first 
of  January,  a  second  detachment  left  Hartford. 
Their  route  was  the  old  road,  nearly  that  followed 
by  Braddock  ;  and  it  was  April  before  ihe  united 
parlies  left  the  Youghiogany,  and  began  to  float 
down  toward  their  destined  home  ;  so  that  any  who 
might  have  counted  upon  the  wages  which  they 
were  to  receive  after  passing  Pittsburgh,  and  which 
were  to  be  paid  in  land,  must  have  lound  their  farms 
but  small,  compared  to  their  expectations. 

Upon  the  seventh  of  April,  1788,  this  little  band 
of  forty-seven  persons  landed,  and  encamped  upon 
the  spot  where  Marietta  now  stands  ;  and  from  that 
day  Ohio  dates  her  e.\istence.  The  river,  at  whose 
mouth  this  first  colony  of  the  new  settlers  placed  it- 
self, was  noted,  even  then,  as  the  scene  of  many  in- 
teresting historical  events. 
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THE  MAIDEN'S  ROCK,  LAKE  PEPIN,  ON 
THE  MISSISSIPPI 


Lake  Pepin*  is  an  enlargement  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  of  about  twenty-one  miles  in  length  and  gen- 
erally two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  situated  a  few 
mUes  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  It  is  encir- 
cled by  majestick  bluffs,  with  the  agreeable  excep- 
tion of  an  occasional  opening  of  fine  meadow-land. 
The  surface  of  the  lake  presents  a  smooth  and  slug- 
gish expanse  of  water,  unchecked  by  a  single  island, 
extending  itself,  generally  unruffled,  nearly  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach.  In  a  high  wind,  however,  it  is 
reputed  of  very  dangerous  navigation,  and  on  such 
occasions  the  voyageurs  warn  you  le  lac  est  petit, 
mais  il  est  malin.  About  halfway  up  the  lake,  its 
eastern  banli  rises  to  a  height  of  near  four  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  of  which  the  first  one  hundred  and 
fifty  are  formed  by  a  perpendicular  bluffy  and  the 
lower  three  hundred  constitute  a  very  abrupt  and 
precipitous  slope,  which  extends  from  the  base  of  the 
bluff  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  wildness  of  the 
scenery,  and  its  contrast  with  tiie  shores  of  the  river 
below,  render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  on 
this  vast  flood  of  water.  There  is  here  also,  what 
we  seldom  meet  with  on  the  lengthened  Mississippi,  a 
high  projecting  point,  a  precipitous  crag  resting  upon 
a  steep  bank  whose  savage  features  singularly  con- 
trast with  the  peaceful  lake  whose  waters  lave  its 
base.  But  the  associations  connected  with  this  spot, 
invest  it  witli  a  superiour  interest,  while  at  the  same 
time,  they  throw  a  gloom  over  the  bright  features  of 
the  scene.  It  is  remembered,  as  the  theatre  of  one 
of  the  most  melancholy  incMents.  that  often  occur  in 
the  history  of  the  Indians.  We  give  the  tale  in  the 
simple  language  of  a  guide,  who  accomparued  Major 
Long  in  his  northern  expedition. 

"  There  was,  in  the  village  of  Keoxa,  m  the  tribe 
of  Wapasha,  during  the  time  that  his  father  lived  and 
ruled  over  them,  a  young  Indian  female  whose  name 
was  Winona,  which  signifies  "  the  first-born."  She 
had  conceived  an  attachment  for  a  young  hunter  who 
reciprocated  it ;  they  had  frequently  met,  and  agreed 
to  a  union  in  which  all  their  hopes  centred ;  but  on 
applying  to  her  family,  the  hunter  was  surprised  to 
find  himself  denied,  and  his  claims  superseded  by 
those  of  a  warriour  of  distinction,  who  had  sued  for 
her.  The  warriour  was  a  general  favourite  with  the 
nation;  he  had  acquired  a  name,  by  the  services 
which  ho  had  rendereo  to  his  village  when  attacked 
by  the  Chippewas  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  the   ar- 


*  Father  Hennipin  was  the  first  European  who  ever  saw  this  lake. 
He  reached  it  in  1680,  and  called  it  the  *'  Lake  of  Tears,  because," 
says  he,  "the  savages  who  took  us, consulted  in  this  place  what  they 
should  do  with  their  prisoners  ;  and  those  who  were  for  murthering 
us,  cried  all  the  night  upon  us,  to  oblige,  by  their  tears,  their  compan- 
ions to  consent  to  our  death.  Its  waters  are  almost  standing,  the 
»'tream  being  hardly  perceptible  in  the  mi^'lie."' 


dour  with  which  he  pressed  his  suit,  and  the  counte- 
nance which  he  received  from  her  parents  and  bro- 
thers, Winona  persisted  in  preferring  the  hunter.    To 
the  usual  commendations  of  her  friends  in  favour  of 
the  warriour  she  replied,  that  she  had  made  choice  of 
a  man  who,  being  a  professed  hunter,  would  spend 
his  life  with  her,  and  secure  to  her,  comfort  and  sub- 
sistence, while  the  warriour  would  be  constantly  ab- 
sent, intent  upon  martial  exploits.     Winona's  expos- 
tulations were,  however,  of  no  avail,  and  her  parents 
having  succeeded  in  driving  away  her  lover,  began 
to  use  harsh  measures  in  order  to  compel  her  to 
unite  with  the  man  of  their  choice.     To  all  her  en- 
.reaties,  that  she  should  not  be  forced  into  a  union 
so  repugnant  to  her  feelings,  but  rather  be  allowed  to 
live  a  smgle  life,  they  turned  a  deaf  ear.     Winona 
had  at  all  times  enjoyed  a  greater  share  in  the  affec- 
tions of  her  family,  and  she  had  been  indulged  more, 
than  is  usual  with  females  among  Indians.     Being  a 
favourite  with  her  brothers,  they  expressed  a  wish 
that  her  consent  to  this  union  should  be  obtained  by 
persuasive  means,   rather  than   that  she  should  be 
compelled  to  it  against  her  inclination.     With  a  view 
to  remove  some  of  her  objections,  they  took  means 
to  provide  for  her  future  maintenance,  and  presented 
to  the  warriour  all  that  in  their  simple  mode  of  living 
an  Indian  might  covet.    About  that  time  a  party  was 
formed  to  ascend  from  the  village  to  Lake  Pepin,  in 
order  to  lay  in  a  store  of  the  blue  clay  which  is 
found  upon  its  banks,  and  which  is  used  by  the  In- 
dians as  a  pigment.     Winona  and  her  friends  were 
of  the  company.     It  was  on  the  very  day  that  they 
visited  the  lake  that  her  brothers  offered  their  pre- 
sents to  the  warriour.    Encouraged  by  these,  he  again 
addressed  her,  but  with  the  same  ill  success.     Vexed 
at  what  tiiey  deemed  an  unjustifiable  obstinacy  on 
her  part,  her   parents  remonstrated  in   strong  lan- 
guage, and  even  used  threats  to  compel  her  into  obe- 
dience.    "  Well,"  said  Winona,  "  you  will  drive  me 
to  despair ;  I  said  I  loved  him  not,  I  could  not  live 
with  him ;  I   wished  to  remain  a  maiden ;  but  you 
would  not.     You  say  you  love  me ;  that  you  are  my 
father,    my   brothers,    my    relations,  yet   you    have 
driven  from  me  the  only  man  with  whom  I  wished  to 
be  united ;  you  have  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from 
the  village ;  alone,  he  now  ranges  through  the  forest, 
with  no  one  to  assist  him,  none  to  spread  his  blanket, 
none  to  build  his  lodge,  none  to  wait  on  him  ;  yet  was 
he  the  man  of  my  choice.     Is  this  your  love  1     But 
even  it  appears  that  this  is  not  enough ;  you  would 
have  me  do  more ;  you  would  have  me  rejoice  in  his 
absence ;  you  wish  me  to  unite  with  another  man, 
with  one  whom  I  do  not  love,  with  whom  I  never  can 
be  happy.     Since  this  is  your  love,  let  it  be  so;  but 
soon  you  will  have  neither  daughter,  nor  sister,  nor 
relation,  to  torment  with  your  false  professions  of  af- 
fection."    As  she  uttered  these  words,  she  withdrew, 
and  her  parents,  heedless  of  her  complaints,  decreed 
that  that  very  day  Winona  should  be  united  to  the 
warriour.     While  all  were  engaged  in  busy  prepara- 
tions for  the  festival,  she  wound  her  way  slowly  to 
the  top  of  the  hill ;  when  she  had  reached  the  sum- 
mit, she  called  out  with  a  loud  voice  to  her  friends 
below ;  she  upbraided  them  for  their  cruelty  to  her- 
self and  her  lover.     "  You,"  said  she,  "  were  not  sat- 
isfied with  opposing  my  union  with  the  man  whom  I 
had  chosen,  you  endeavoured  by  deceitful  words  to 
make  me  faithless  to  him,  but  when  you  found  me 
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resolved  upon  remaining  single,  you  dared  to  threaten 
me  ;  you  knew  me  not  if  you  thought  that  I  could 
be  terrified  into  obedience  ;  you  shall  soon  see  how- 
well  I  can  defeat  your  designs."  She  then  com- 
menced to  sing  her  dirge  ;  the  hght  wind  which 
blew  at  the  time,  wafted  the  words  towards  the  spot 
where  her  friends  were  ;  they  immediately  rushed, 
some  towards  the  summit  of  the  hill  to  stop  her, 
others  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice  to  receive  her 
in  their  arms,  while  all,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  en- 
treated her  to  desist  from  her  fatal  purpose  ;  her 
father  promised  that  no  compulsive  measures  should 
he  resorted  to.  But  she  was  resolved,  and  as  she 
concluded  the  words  of  her  song,  she  threw  herself 
from  the  precipice,  and  fell,  a  lifeless  corpse,  near 
her  distressed  friends.  Thus,  has  this  spot  acquired 
a  melancholy  celebrity  ;  it  is  still  called  the  Maiden's 
Rock,  and  no  Indian  passes  near  it,  without  invol- 
untarily casting  his  eye  towards  the  giddy  height,  to 
contemplate  the  place,  whence  this  unfortunate  girl 
fell  a  victim  to  the  cruelty  of  her  relentless  pa- 
rents " 

This  tragedy  was  enacted  many  years  ago.  But 
we  are  told  that  "  there  were  in  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  several  conditions  which  tended  to  im- 
part to  it  a  peculiar  interest ;  the  maid  was  one 
who  had  been  a  favourite  in  her  tribe  ;  the  warriour 
whom  her  parents  had  selected  was  one  of  note ; 
her  untimely  end  was  a  publick  one ;  many  were 
the  witnesses  to  it ;  it  was  impressive  in  the  highest 
degree  ;  the  romantick  situation  of  the  spot,  which 
may  be  thought  to  have  had  some  influence  over  the 
mind  of  a  young  and  enthusiastick  female,  must  have 
had  a  corresponding  eflect  upon  those  who  witnessed 
it."  It  did  produce  an  indelible  impression  upon  its 
witnesses  ;  and  the  Indian  now  who  has  even  re- 
ceived the  tale  from  others,  relates  it  with  deep  and 
unaffected  feeling.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  which 
show  how  completely  the  savage  is  swayed  by  pas- 
sion, and  presents  at  the  same  lime  a  test  of  its  sin- 
cerity and  constancy. 


The  Hedgehog.  It  is  said  that  the  hedgehog  is 
proof  against  poisons.  M.  Pallas  states  that  it  will 
eat  a  hundred  camharides  without  receiving  any 
injury.  More  recently,  a  German  physician,  Avho 
wished  to  dissect  one,  gave  it  prussick  acid,  but  it 
took  no  efTect ;  he  then  tried  arsenick,  opium,  and 
corrosive  sublimate  with  the  same  results. 


Extravagance.  —  Avoid  extravagance  in  every 
thing,  especially  in  dress  and  incidental  expenses.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  habits  one  is  liable  to 
acquire  ;  once  firmly  fixed,  it  is  an  inexorable  tyrant, 
that  will  drive  its  victim  to  the  commission  of  almost 
any  act  to  satisfy  his  demand.  It  is  the  sworn  foe 
of  peace,  happiness,  wealth,  and  integrity. 

•^  kbit  to  wives. — **  If  I'm  not  at  home  from  the 
partv  to-nijrht.  at  ten  o'clock,"  said  a  husband  to  his 
better  and  biffger  half,  **  don't  wait  for  me."  *'  That  I 
won't,"  said  the  ladv  significantly,  "■  I  won't  wait,  but 
ni  come  for  vou."'  He  returned  at  ten  precisely. 
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AN    INDIAN    STORY. 

BY  WILLIAM  C.  BRYANT, 

"I  know  where  the  timid  fawn  abides 

In  the  depths  of  the  shaded  dell, 
Whore  the  leaves  are  broad  and  the  thicket  hide^ 
With  its  many  stems  and  its  tangled  sides, 

From  the  eye  of  ihe  hunter  welL 

"  T  know  where  the  young  May  violet  growa, 

In  its  lone  and  lowly  nook, 
On  the  mossy  bank,  where  th*?  larch  tree  throws 
Its  broad  dark  boughs,  in  solemn  repose, 

Far  over  ihe  silent  brook- 

"And  that  timid  fawn  starts  not  with  fear 

When  I  steal  lo  her  secret  bower, 
And  that  young  May  violet  to  me  is  dear, 
And  I  visit  the  silent  streamlet  near, 

To  look  on  the  lovely  flower." 

Thus  Maquon  sings  as  he  lightly  walks 

To  the  hunting  ground  on  the  hills ; 
'Tis  a  son^of  his  maid  of  the  woods  and  rocka. 
With  herl)right  black  eyes  and  long  black  lock% 

And  voice  Uke  the  musick  of  rills. 

He  goes  to  the  chase — but  evil  eyes 

Are  at  watch  in  the  thicker  shades; 
For  she  was  lovely  that  smiled  on  his  sighs, 
And  he  bore,  from  a  hundred  lovers,  his  priz^ 
The  flower  of  the  forest  maids. 


The  boughs  in  the  morning  vrind  are  stirred 

And  the  woods  their  song  renew, 
With  the  early  carol  of  many  a  bird, 
And  the  quickened  tune  of  the  streamlet  heard 

Where  the  h-azels  trickle  with  dew. 

And  Maquon  has  promised  his  dark-haired  maid, 

Ere  eve  shall  redden  the  sky, 
A  good  red  deer  from  the  forest  shade, 
That  bounds  with  the  herd  through  grove  andglado^ 

At  her  cabin  door  shall  lie. 

The  hollow  woods,  in  the  setting  sun, 

Ring  shrill  with  the  fire-bird's  lay  ; 
And  ftiaquon's  sylvan  labours  are  done, 
And  his  shafts  are  spent,  but  the  spoil  they  won 

He  bears  on  his  homeward  way. 

He  stops  near  his  bower — his  eye  perceives 

Strange  traces  alone  the  ground — 
At  once,  to  the  earth  his  burden  he  heaves, 
He  breaks  through  the  veil  of  boughs  and  leavee^ 

And  gains  its  door  with  a  bound. 

But  the  vines  are  torn  on  its  walls  that  le/mt, 

And  all  from  the  young  shrubs  there 
By  strugglmg  hands  have  the  leaves  been  rent, 
And  there  hangs,  on  tlie  sassafras  broken  and  hetkU 
One  tress  of  the  well-known  hair. 

But  where  is  she  who  at  this  calm  hour, 

Ever  watched  his  coming  to  see, 
She  is  not  at  the  door,  nor  yet  in  the  bower, 
He  calls — but  he  oiUy  hears  on  the  flower 

Tbe  hum  of  the  la'den  bee. 

It  is  not  a  time  for  Idle  grief, 

Nor  a  time  for  tears  to  flow. 
The  horrour  that  freezes  his  limbs  is  brief- 
He  grasps  his  war  axe  and  bow,  and  a  sheaf 

Of  darts  made  sharp  for  the  foe. 

And  he  looks  for  the  print  of  the  ruffian's  fee^ 

Where  he  bore  the  maiden  awav  ; 
And  he  darts  on  the  fata]  pa!h  more  fleet 
Than  the  blast  that  hurries  the  vapour  and  aleet 

O'er  the  wild  November  day. 

'Twas  early  summer  when  Maqnon'a  brido 

Was  stolen  awav  Irom  his  door ; 
But  at  length  the  maples  in  crimson  are  died, 
And  the  grape  is  black  on  the  cabin  side,— 

And  she  smiles  at  his  hearth  once  more. 

But  far  in  a  pine  grove,  dark  and  cold, 

Where  the  yellow  leaf  falls  not, 
Nor  the  autuiim  shines  in  scarlet  and  gold. 
There  Ues  a  lullock  of  fresh  dark  mould, 

In  the  deepest  gloom  of  the  spot. 

And  the  Indian  girls,  that  pass  that  way, 

Pcint  out  the  ravisher's  grave  ; 
"And  how  soon  to  tlie  bower  she  loved,"  they  say, 
"Retum'd  the  maid  that  was  bom*!  away 

From  Maquon,  the  fond  and  the  brave." 


Happiness  consists  in  the  preservation  of  a  dnn 
and  equal  luin;!. — Hornet'. 
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ATTACK  ANU  DEFENCE  OF  THE  ALAMO, 

He  who  against  two  valiant  foes 

Coiitendeth  till  he  die, 
Doth  mightier  bcein  tliun  he  whose  shout 

Makes  twenty  cravens  Hy. old   ballad. 

A  DF.PAUTiiRE  from  historical  truth  may  he  some- 
what palliated  when  intended  to  cover  disgrace;  but 
even  then  the  policy  is  bad ;  for  such  deviations,  if 
touching  matters  of  importance,  are  in  general  event- 
ually exposed.  There  is,  however,  no  excuse  for 
such  misrepresentations  when  the  truth  would  reflect 
suflicient  honor  on  those  interested,  and  leave  no  trait 
of  improbability  in  the  events  narrated. 

The  defence  of  the  Alamo  by  Travis  and  his  band, 
told  without  a  touch  of  extra  coloring,  exhibits  an  in- 
stance of  heroism  almost  unequalled  ;  and  any  attempt 
to  heighten  its  effect  by  embellishment  would  be  inju- 
rious to  the  memory  of  those  martyrs  ;  since  the  truth 
is  liable  to  be  doubted  if  it  appears  linked  with  fiction. 

The  assault  of  the  Alamo,  too,  by  Santa  Anna,  was 
executed  with  far  more  bravery  than  any  feat  of  arms 
which  the  Mexicans  have  perfornieil  in  Texas,  or 
perhaps  elsewhere  ;  and  to  deny  it  would  not  only  be 
a  lack  of  candor  towards  them,  but  injustice  towards 
the  defenders,  whom  it  required  not  only  a  superior 
but  a  determined  force  to  crush.  Hence  there  is  little 
need,  on  either  side,  of  the  puerile  exaggeration  so 
lavishly  used  by  both,  as  I  will  endeavor  to  show. 

In  Santa  Anna's  official  report,  made  immediately 
after  the  action,  he  states  that  the  garrison  consisted 
of  over  600  men  :  that  he  made  the  assault  with  1,400 
troops :  and  that  after  a  desperate  conflict,  in  which 
he  owns  the  rebels  fought  with  great  determination, 
the  fortress  was  carried  and  the  Texians  killed  to  a 
man;  all  which  he  accomplished  with  a  loss  of  only 
60  killed  and  300  wounded. 

As  this  statement  was  not  believed  in  his  own 
country,  there  is  little  need  of  making  a  formal  refu- 
tation of  it  here  ;  but  it  would  be  well  to  examine  cer- 
tain accounts  of  the  same  afl'air  which  are  current  in 
Texas,  and  have  appeared  in  print. 

A  sample  of  these  was  lately  published  in  the  Tex- 
as Sentinel,  under  the  head  of  "  Reminiscences  of  the 
Alamo."  The  writer  seems  to  have  taken  the  most 
extravagant  form  of  rumor  for  sufficient  authority, 
without  examining  its  credibility  or  seeking  corrobor- 
ative information  :  a  method  which  may  answer  for 
filling  up  a  gazette,  but  will  not  serve  in  gathering 
the  materials  of  history.  He  asserts  that  the  force 
which  took  the  Alamo  amounted  to  10,000  men: 
that,  after  repeated  assaults  had  been  repelled  with 
great  slaughter,  the  final  attack  was  made  simultane- 
ously against  the  four  sides  of  the  fortress  by  as  ma- 
ny divisions,  each  of  which  had  another  in  its  rear  to 
prevent  its  flight:  that  this  attack  lasted  incessantly 
for  three  days,  when  the  fortress  was  carried  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  with  the  loss  of  1,600  men,  just 
ten  times  the  number  of  the  defenders. 

In  all  this  the  only  assertion  which  does  not  show 
glaring  exaggeration  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  the  action  and  campaign,  is  the  strength  of 
the  garrison,  whose  effective  force  is  acknowledged 
by  both  sides  to  have  been  150  or  160.  As  the  other 
statements  can  be  refuted  by  the  enemy,  and  perhaps 
some  (lav  will  be,  if  recorded  by  us  as  historical  facts, 
it  would  be  wise  as  well  as  just  to  refute  them  our- 
selves. 


From  the  best  information  which  I  have  obtained, 
the  whole  force  with  which  Santa  Anna  invaded  Tex- 
as amounted  to  about  7,000  men.  Of  these  all  but 
about  1,000  moved  by  the  upper  route  upon  Bexar;  but 
not  quite  half  of  that  portion  had  arrived  there  when 
the  Alamo  was  taken.  There  are  probably  authentic 
proofs  existing  in  Texas  of  the  total  of  the  invading 
force,  of  the  number  employed  in  that  assault,  and  of 
the  loss  there  incurred ;  for  the  archives  of  the  chief 
command  and  of  several  regiments  were  probably 
taken  at  San  Jacinto  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  have 
been  preserved.  The  reports  therein  contained  might 
be  depended  on,  as  they  were  made  for  the  comman- 
der's use,  and  correctness  was  indispensable.  There 
are  other  facts  known,  however,  from  which  some- 
thing near  the  truth  on  those  subjects  may  be  infer- 
red. The  whole  of  the  upper  division  halted  a  week 
at  Saltillo ;  and  several  mtelligent  Americans  then 
there,  who  had  opportunities  of  observing,  estimated 
its  force  to  be  about  6,500  ;  which  does  not  disagree 
with  the  reports  of  some  of  the  military  made  both 
before  and  after  the  campaign.  The  lower  division 
moved  from  Matamoras  upon  Goliad  ;  and  at  the  for- 
mer place  I  was  able  to  ascertain  about  the  amount 
of  it,  which  did  not  exceed  1,000  men.  This  would 
make  the  whole  number  to  be  7,500. 

To  calculate  from  other  data,  the  number  of  troops 
who  retreated  from  'I'exas  was,  according  to  Filezo- 
li's  report,  about  4,100  ;  which  maj'  be  relied  on,  for, 
had  the  statement  been  too  low,  it  would  have  been 
contradicted  by  Urrea  and  others,  who  denied  the 
necessity  of  the  retreat.  The  number  agrees,  too, 
with  the  observations  made  after  the  arrival  of  the 
same  force  at  Matamoras.  Add  to  this  1,400  killed 
and  taken  at  San  Jacinto,  and  2,000,  an  ample  allow- 
ance for  their  losses  at  the  Alamo,  the  Coleta  and 
elsewhere,  as  also  by  desertion  and  sickness,  and  it 
will  give  the  same  estimated  number  of  the  whole, 
7,500. 

An  estimate  with  a  similar  result  may  be  made  from 
the  number  of  regiments.  I  have  never  known  these 
corps  in  Mexico,  taking  several  together,  to  average 
over  500  men;  for  though  their  nominal  complement 
is  1,000,  they  are  seldom  full.  Some  of  those  which 
I  saw  belonging  to  Santa  Anna's  "Army  of  Opera- 
tions," before  the  invasion,  numbered  less  than  400, 
and  such  as  returned  without  being  exposed  to  much 
loss  were  of  nearly  the  same  force  ;  as  several  others, 
however,  had  been  larger  at  the  outset,  I  believe  500 
to  have  been  a  fair  average  of  their  strength.  The 
corps  which  composed  that  army  were  tlie  cavalry 
regiments  of  Cuautia,  Dolores,  and  Tampico,  and  the 
infantry  of  Yucatan,  San  Luis,  Matamoras,  Jimenez, 
Los  Zapadores,  Toluca,  Guadalaxara,  Queretara,  Tres 
Villas,  Morelos,  Guerrero,  La  Primera.  and  Acliva,  in 
all  fifteen.  Counting  these  at  500  each,  will  give  the 
same  total  as  the  other  estimates,  7,500. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  to  show  the  true  proba- 
ble force  of  the  invader,  not  only  from  a  regard  for 
the  verily  of  historical  statements,  but  in  opposition 
to  the  propensity  so  common  in  Texas  to  overrate  an 
enemy's  strength,  which  has  caused  credence  to  be 
given  to  many  a  false  alarm. 

The  first-named  regiment  of  cavalry  and  the  first- 
named  of  infantry  moved  from  Matamoras  upon  Go- 
liad, umler  Urrea;  and  the  rest,  composing  the  upper 
division,  marched  from  Loredo  and  its  vicinity  upon 
Bexar.      Between  those  places  is  a  broad  tract  of  dry 
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and  steril  country  over  which  they  could  not  pass  in 
one  body ;  imd  ihey  proceeded  in  lour  successive  bri- 
gades. Santa  Anna  arrived  at  Bexar  on  or  about  the 
22d  of  February  with  the  first  brigade,  consisting  of 
the  regiments  of  Dolores,  San  Luis,  Matamoras,  and 
Jimenez,  and  immediately  commenced  the  siege  of 
the  Alamo.  He  sent  orders  to  the  next  brigade  to 
advance  by  rapid  marches,  and,  till  its  arrival,  confin- 
ed his  operations  to  besieging.  I  never  learned  that  he 
made  any  regular  attempt  at  storming  till  the  final  as- 
sault, though  lie  kept  up  the  investment  of  the  Alamo 
with  skirmishing,  petty  attacks,  and  feints,  especially 
in  the  night,  with  the  view  of  harassing  the  garri- 
son. In  these  preparatory  operations  he  no  doubt 
lost  a  number  of  men,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  extensive  slaughter  occurred. 

Gen.  Cos,  with  the  regiments  of  Toluca  and  Los 
Zapadores,  arrived  about  the  beginning  of  March  ; 
and  on  the  5th,  orders  were  issued  for  storming  the 
fortress  on  the  following  morning.  The  rest  of  the 
upper  division  were  still  on  the  road.  The  time  and 
manner  of  the  movement  above  stated  are  too  well 
known  to  be  disputed,  and  it  will  thus  appear  that 
only  one  regiment  of  cavalry  and  five  of  infantry  had 
then  arrived. 

The  order  of  the  day,  issued  on  the  fifth,  and  pub- 
lished soon  after  the  action,  is  explicit  as  to  the  dis- 
positions and  tile  corps  employed,  but  does  not  state 
the  numbers  ;  and  I  can  only  infer  them  from  the  pre- 
mises before  referred  to.  Of  the  devoted  tenants  of 
the  Alamo,  none  save  a  woman  and  a  negro  survived  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  would  be  able  to 
give  other  than  confused  accounts  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  action,  or  of  the  numbers  or  the  loss  of  the  en- 
emy. What  is  related  by  different  individuals  of  the 
enemy  there  engaged,  men  of  various  ranks,  some 
from  among  those  who  returned  to  Mexico,  and  others 
who  were  afterwards  prisoners,  and  are  now  domes- 
ticated among  us,  so  far  as  their  separate  accounts 
are  in  accordance  with  each  other  and  with  prohabd- 
ity,  may,  I  think,  be  received  as  authentic.  From 
these  sources,  mostly,  I  have  gathered  more  clear  and 
explicit  details  than  I  think  have  yet  been  published. 

The  Alamo,  as  I  have  heard  it  described,  was  an 
enclosure  nearly  of  a  quadrangular  shape,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  varying  in  height  from  five  to  ten 
feet ;  the  area  being  traversed  by  inner  walls,  which 
partitioned  it  into  three  subdivisions.  In  one  angle 
was  a  chapel ;  and  in  the  different  subdivisions  of  the 
area,  apartments  of  different  sizes  were  built  against 
the  walls.  Several  of  these  had  been  prepared  for 
defence,  and  the  largest,  a  saloon  extending  along  one 
of  the  partition  walls,  Iiad  a  parapet  of  hides  and 
earth  within,  to  cover  the  lower  parts  of  the  windows. 
The  chapel  and  its  environs,  with  the  aid  of  some 
raised  works,  formed  the  most  commanding  position 
in  the  fort,  and  was  mounted  with  one  or  more  guns. 
About  twenty  pieces  were  planted  in  different  parts 
of  the  fortress,  but,  from  its  extent  and  situation,  oidy 
a  few  could  be  brought  to  bear  at  once  upon  a  storm- 
ing party  if  judiciously  brought  up.  A  part  of  the 
wall  was  dilapidated,  and  some  of  the  cannon  ports, 
which  had  been  hastily  and  rudely  broken  out,  were 
so  lartre  as  to  serve  as  breaches  for  the  enemy's  en- 
trance. One  side  of  the  Alamo  was  covered  by  the 
river  San  Antonio,  which  divided  it  from  the  town  of 
Bexar.  The  whole  area  was  so  extensive  that  a 
thousand  soldiers  would  have  been  barely  competent 


to  have  manned  iis  circuit.  A  hundred  and  fifty  or 
sixty  harassed  and  exhausted  men  were,  of  course, 
far  from  sufficient ;  but,  had  the  works  been  concen- 
trated in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  garrison,  the 
assault  could  not  have  succeeded,  though  made  by 
the  whole  army.  This  was  admitted  by  a  general 
officer  of  the  enemy. 

Before  day,  on  the  6lh,  all  the  troops  in  and  about 
Bexar,  except  a  few  of  the  rawest  recruits,  were 
drawn  out.  The  five  regiments  of  infantry  were 
formed,  outside  of  the  lines  of  circumvallation,  into 
four  columns  of  attack  and  a  reserve,  which  were  re- 
spectively commanded  by  generals  Cos  and  Castril- 
lon,  and  three  colonels.  These  had  their  points  of  as- 
sault designated,  which  were  on  the  three  sides  not 
covered  by  ihe  river,  and  each  column  was  provided 
with  a  certain  number  of  ladders,  axes,  and  other  im- 
plements which  might  be  serviceable  in  effecting  an 
entrance.  The  cavalry  were  stationed  in  the  rear  of 
the  columns,  at  convenient  points,  for  cutting  off  any 
of  the  garrison  who  might  attempt  to  escape. 

Santa  Anna,  with  his  staff  and  escort  and  the  regi- 
mental bands  of  music,  posted  himself  at  one  of  the 
batteries  situated  westerly  from  the  Alamo.  At  half 
past  five,  it  not  yet  being  fully  light,  he  ordered  the 
signal  of  charge  to  be  sounded  with  a  bugle  from  his 
position,  and  the  four  columns  moved  at  a  rapid  pace 
upon  the  fortress.  The  wearied  garrison,  it  is  sup- 
posed, had  scarcely  time  to  muster,  when  the  enemy 
were  within  sixty  paces  of  their  walls.  Their  co- 
lumns were  raked  by  a  discharge  of  cannon  and  rifles, 
whicli  checked  their  advance,  and  one  of  them,  con- 
trary to  orders,  opened  its  fire ;  for  they  had  been 
commanded  to  reserve  it  up  to  the  wall.  General 
Amador,  then  acting  as  Santa  Anna's  second,  brought 
up  the  reserve,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  as- 
sault. The  Texians  were  too  widely  scattered  on  the 
works  to  concentrate  a  sufficient  defence  at  each  point 
of  attack.  The  right  column  of  the  enemy  arrived 
first  at  the  wall ;  and,  for  a  short  time,  their  attempts 
to  cross  a  low  part  of  it  were  repelled  with  severe 
loss  ;  but,  while  most  of  the  resistance  was  drawn  to 
this  quarter,  the  left  column  effected  an  entrance  on 
the  opposite  side,  which  was  followed  by  the  suc- 
cessive escalades  of  the  others,  the  right  entering  last. 
It  is  generally  considered  that  once  a  fortress  is  scal- 
ed, resistance  is  nearly  at  an  end ;  but  in  this  instance 
it  had  scarcely  begun.  Such  of  the  garrison  as  could, 
took  refuge  in  the  different  defensible  quarters  before 
described ;  others,  cut  off  from  such  refuge,  fought 
and  fell  in  their  exposed  positions.  Storming  parties 
immediately  assaulted  the  rallying  positions,  but  the 
assailants  fell  at  every  step — 

"For  still,  all  deadly  aim'd  and  hot, 
From  every  crevice  conies  the  shot ; 
From  every  scatter'd  window  pour 
The  volleys  of  the  sulphurous  shower." 

In  spite  of  this  destructive  resistance,  the  smaller 
rooms  were  soon  forced,  and  the  scanty  defenders, 
after  the  pistol  and  Bowie  knife  had  done  their  ut- 
most, sank  under  the  bayonets  of  numbers.  One  of 
the  rooms  thus  swept  of  its  inmates  was  serving  as 
a  hospital,  and  contained  the  sick  and  wounded  of 
the  o-;\rrison,  who  were  all  massacred.  The  long  sa- 
loon and  the  angle  at  the  chapel  were  now  the  only 
positions  that  held  out.  The  former  being  built 
against  a  partition  wall,  looked  upon  two  subdivisions 
of  the  area.     From  each  side  incessant  volleys  of 
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musketry  were  directed  against  its  doors  and  win- 
dows ;  but  at  eacli  attempt  to  storm  it  willi  the  bay- 
onet the  assailants  fell  in  heaps  at  the  entrance,  and 
recoiled  from  the  charge.  A  heavy  gun  planted  in 
an  adjoining  angle,  was  now  turned,  and  poured  its 
discharges  into  the  building.  The  fire  from  within 
slackened.  At  the  next  charge  the  saloon  was  car- 
ried, and  its  remaining  occupants  perished  like  the 
rest  in  the  fierce  resistance  of  despair.  The  chapel 
and  its  environs  still  resisted,  and  a  small  gun  mounted 
on  the  upper  works,  which  had  been  wheeled  against 
the  assailants  within,  was  still  playing ;  but  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  being  now  turned  against  the  po- 
sition, it  was  speedily  stormed.  In  a  few  moments 
its  defenders  were  added  to  the  mass  of  carnage, 
and  Santa  Anna  found  himself  in  possession  of  the 
Alamo. 

It  might  almost  be  literally  asserted  that  only  when 
the  garrison  had  ceased  to  breathe  the  din  of  battle 
was  hushed.  Some  three  or  four  of  the  defendants, 
after  the  fort  was  entered,  leaped  from  the  walls  to 
escape,  but  were  cut  down  by  the  cavalry.  One  of 
them,  who  was  pursued  by  two  dragoons,  shot  one 
of  them  with  a  pistol,  and  was  lanced  by  the  other. 
Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Gonzales,  an  officer  of  artillery, 
who  had  his  family  in  the  fort,  leaped  from  the  wall, 
near  the  church,  with  his  child  in  his  arms,  and  was 
shot  in  the  act.  The  child  also  was  killed,  but 
whether  by  the  fall  or  inadvertently  by  the  same  bul- 
let, or  intentionally,  does  not  appear. 

Santa  Anna,  soon  alter  the  fortress  was  scaled,  had 
come  up,  with  his  attendants  and  music,  with  a  view 
of  entcrmg,  as  he  supposed  the  place  was  taken  ;  but, 
on  being  tired  at  from  the  chapel,  he  retired  to  his 
former  station.  He  returned  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  action,  reiterated  his  orders  to  slay,  and  direct- 
ed some  of  the  concluding  operations. 

I  have  heard  different  statements  as  to  where  and 
when  Travis  was  killed ;  but  that  most  to  be  relied 
on  is,  that  he  was  found  dead  at  the  breech  of  a  gun, 
near  where  the  right  column  entered. 

About  half  an  hour  after  the  firing  had  ceased,  three 
men  of  the  garrison  were  found  in  one  of  the  rooms 
concealed  under  some  mattresses.  They  were  spared 
by  the  soldiers  who  found  them ;  and  the  officer  to 
whom  the  discovery  was  reported  supplicated  Santa 
Anna  for  their  lives  ;  but  the  miscreant  immediately 
ordered  them  to  be  butchered.  The  command  was 
fulfilled;  but  in  doing  it  a  struggle  ensued,  in  which 
a  Mexican  soldier  was  also  shot  inadvertently  by  the 
executioners.  This  concluded  the  tragedy  of  the 
Alamo. 

The  two  surviving  individuals  of  all  the  inmates 
of  the  fortress,  before  alluded  to,  were  Mrs.  Dickin- 
son, the  wife  of  the  officer  whose  death,  and  that  of 
his  child,  have  just  been  related ;  and  a  slave  of  Col. 
'I'ravis.  They  were  spared,  and  were  soon  after  li- 
berated to  be  the  bearers  of  a  proclamation. 

The  number  of  troops  employed  in  the  assault,  if 
estimated  from  the  average  force  of  their  regiments, 
before  stated,  omitting  the  cavalry,  would  be  2,500  ; 
and  I  am  convinced  it  could  not  have  greatly  varied 
from  that  amount.  There  is  much  diversity  and 
vagueness  in  tlie  confessions  of  the  Mexicans  respect- 
ing their  loss  ;  and  till  better  proof  can  be  obtained, 
we  can  only  infer  its  probable  amount  from  various 
circumstances.  Judging  from  the  dimiiuition  which 
certain  regiments  are  known  to  have  suffered  in  the 


campaign,  only  a  small  part  of  which  can  be  account- 
ed for  elsewhere  than  at  the  Alamo,  and  from  other 
data  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  detnil,  I  think  they 
probably  had  about  three  hundred  killed,  and  four  or 
five  hundred  wounded.  This  number  is  excessive, 
considering  the  size  of  their  force  and  the  time  it  was 
engaged,  which  was  but  half  an  hour ;  for  by  this 
computation  one  assailant  must  have  been  slain  or 
stricken,  on  an  average,  nearly  every  two  seconds. 
If,  notwithstanding  this  rapid  slaughter,  they  carried 
the  fortress  without  giving  way  to  more  than  brief 
and  partial  checks,  as  they  must  to  succeed  in  that 
brief  space,  it  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  in  this  assault 
there  was  none  of  that  lack  of  determination  which 
they  showed  on  other  occasions.  The  supposition 
of  there  having  been  a  thousand  or  more  Mexicans 
killed,  on  the  ground,  is  absurd,  and  it  is  not  the  less 
so  from  its  having  been  admitted  by  some  sycophant- 
ish  captive;  though  I  liave  never  heard  such  admis- 
sion even  from  that  source.  Most  accounts  asrree  in 
making  the  number  of  wounded  larger  than  that  of 
the  killed  ;  but  if  a  moderate  proportion  be  added 
to  that  extravagant  estimate  of  the  slain,  it  would 
amount  to  a  loss  which  would  have  rendered  the  cap- 
ture of  the  fortress  impossible. 

The  conduct  of  the  garrison,  as  I  have  observed, 
appears  to  be  sufficiently  heroic,  when  related  with- 
out any  violation  of  known  truth  O'  real  probability. 
A  handful  of  exhausted  men  had  to  maintain  a  weak 
fortress  of  scattered,  untenable  positions,  against  an 
active  and  determined  assault  made  by  fifteen  times 
their  own  number,  of  well-drilled  and  well-appointed 
troops,  and  in  this  charge  well  commanded.'  Under 
these  circumstances,  they  must  inevitably  be  crush- 
ed; but,  if  they  resisted  till  the  last  was  felled,  and 
destroyed  or  disabled  four  or  five  times  their  number, 
it  was  a  defeat  whose  renown  most  victors  might  en- 
vy ;  and,  had  they  repelled  a  mere  cowardly  horde 
of  ten  thousand,  it  would  have  redounded  less  to  their 
honor. 

They  sealed  the  character  of  our  liberties  with 
their  blood  ;  for  though  their  stern  resistance  failed  to 
repel  the  foe  in  the  career  of  his  first  and  fiercest  on- 
set, the  memory  of  it  chilled  his  energies  in  the  suc- 
ceeding combat,  where  the  name  of  ".-J/rnHo"  be- 
came the  battle-cry  of  the  most  fatal  field  that  ever 
invader  entered. 

However  long  our  poverty  may  leave  unmarked 
the  spot  where  rest  the  ashes  of  that  self-devoted 
band,  I  trust  that  at  some  future  day  a  monument  will 
there  arise,  whose  inscription,  like  that  on  the  Mau- 
soleum of  Thermopylae,  will  say  to  the  passer-by ; 
"  Go,  stranger,  and  declare  to  the  Texians,  that  we 
died  in  defence  of  their  sacred  rights." 

MARMADUKE. 


•  Troops  who  were  led  in  a  charge  by  such  officers  as  Castril- 
lon  wcri'  well  commanded,  as  any  one  must  admit  who  witness- 
ed his  gallant  eflbrts  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day  at  San 
Jacinto,  and  the  fearless  manner  in  which  he  courted  death  on 
finding  all  was  lost.  The  manner  in  which  the  same  troops  be 
haved  on  that  field,  so  diiferent  from  their  previous  conduct,  may 
in  some  measure  be  attributed  to  the  disparity  which  always  ap- 
pears in  the  energy  of  men  when  they  attack  and  when  they  are 
aUacked  :  an  inequality  which  exists  among  the  Mexicans  in  an 
unusual  degree.  But  it  is  probable  that  their  lack  of  firmness  at 
San  Jacinto  is  still  more  to  be  attnbuted  to  a  recollection  of 
the  havoc  which  a  few  Texians  had  made  among  them  at  the 
.\lamo. 
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Map  of  the  Oregon  Territory. 


OREGON  TERRITORY. 


That  extensive  portion  of  North  America, 
called  Oregon,  lying  west  of  our  states  and  terri- 
tories, extending  to  the  Pacific  ocean  and  included 
within  the  latitude  of  forty  and  forty-nine  de- 
grees, and  particularly  that  portion  lying  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  daily  assuming  ad- 
ditional importance  to  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
mercial world.  That  section  of  Oregon  watered 
by  the  Columbia  river  and  its  tributaries,  is  a  sub- 
ject for  dispute  between  this  government  and  Great 
Britain,  in  consequence  of  antagonist  claims  to 
possession,  founded  on  alleged  priority  of  dis. 
covery.  But  the  history  of  the  discovery  and 
permanent  occupation  of  this  region,  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  solemn  treaties,  clearly  proves  that 
Great  Britain  has  no  more  right  to  this  territory 
than  she  has  to  one  of  the  States  of  our  con- 
federation. 

In  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  concluded  February  twenty-second,  1819, 
the  latter  relinquishes  all  claims  to  the  country 
north  of  forty-two  degrees.  The  southernmost 
point  to  which  the  claims  of  Russia  extend, 
was  fixed  by  her   treaty  with  Great  Britain   in 


1825,  at  fifty-four  degrees,  forty  minutes.  The 
space  included  between  those  boundaries  is  the 
region  in  dispute,  and  the  validity  of  the  claims 
of  the  United  States  has  never  been  questioned 
except  by  Great  Britain. 

The  treaty  of  Ghent  provides  that  all  settle- 
ments, territories,  &c.,  taken  by  either  party  during 
the  war  should  be  restored,  and  in  this  stipula- 
tion, the  United  State's  settlement  of  Astoria  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  was  included. 
By  the  convention  of  Great  Britain  of  1818,  it 
was  stipulated  that  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  west  of  the  lakes,  the  boundary  between  the 
possessions  of  the  two  governments  should  be 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  and  that  the 
territory  west  of  the  Mountains  should  be  free 
and  open  for  vessels  and  citizens  of  both  powers, 
for  ten  years,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the 
claims  of  either  government. 

In  1823,  so  important  did  the  occupation  of 
this  region  appear,  that  negotiations  were  entered 
into  between  the  two  governments  for  the  perma- 
nent settlement  of  the  boundary  line.  But  when 
our  minister,  Mr.  Rush,  presented  the  facts  for  es- 
tablishing our  claims,  the  British  commissioners 
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controverted  all,  and  declared  that  Great  Britain 
considered  the  whole  of  the  unoccupied  portion  of 
North  America  as  open  to  her  future  settle- 
ment, and  rested  this  claim  chiefly  on  alleged 
priority  of  discovery.  The  negotiations  ended  in 
1827  hy  extending  the  arrangement  of  1818  in- 
definitely, allowing  each  party  to  abrogate  it,  by 
twelve  months'  notice.  This  is  the  position  of 
this  matter  at  the  present,  and  it  is  to  the  perma- 
nent settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  this  territory 
that  the  attention  of  the  two  governments  is  di- 
rected. 

So  far  as  regards  priority  of  discovery,  it  is 
admitted  by  both  parties  that  the  Columbia  river 
was  unknown  to  them  previous  to  the  year  1792. 
In  the  negotiation  opened  in  1823,  Great  Britain 
supported  her  claims  on  the  alleged  discovery 
of  this  region  in  1578,  by  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
But  the  British  commissioners  always  declined 
stating  this  pretension  in  writing,  though  urging 
it  with  energy,  verbally.  But  they  could  produce 
no  evidence  having  any  appearance  of  probabili- 
ty, that  Sir  Francis  Drake  saw  the  entrance  to  the 
Columbia  river,  or  that  he  landed  any  where 
south  of  Nootka  sound,  or  the  parallel  of  forty- 
eight  degrees. 

But  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  precludes  all 
claims  of  priority  on  the  part  of  Britain,  previous 
to  that  date,  for  in  that  treaty,  she  renounced  all 
claim  to  any  portion  of  North  America  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Since  that  time,  no  events  connect- 
ed with  British  discoveries  can  give  her  the  least 
title.  In  1513,  Balboa  discovered  the  western 
shores  of  America,  and  took  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Cortez  explored 
the  coast  up  to  thirty  degrees  in  1526;  in  1543 
Cubrillo  extended  these  discoveries  to  forty- 
two  degrees,  and  in  1592,  de  Fuca  discovered 
the  strait  which  bears  his  name  in  latitude  forty- 
eiofht  degrees.  All  north  of  forty-two  degrees 
Spain  has  given  up  to  the  United  States  by 
treaty  ;  and  as  "  discovery  accompanied  with  sub- 
sequent and  efficient  acts  of  sovereignty  or  set- 
tlement are  necessary  to  a  title,"  is  urged  by 
Britain  ;  and  as  "the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  a 
river  gives  to  the  discoverer  right  to  the  country 
watered  by  the  river  and  its  tributaries,"  we  think 
the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  territory 
claimed,  is  as  clear  as  that  of  Great  Britain  to  any 
of  her  foreign  possessions. 

According  to  documents  whose  authenticity 
cannot  be  controverted.  Captain  Robert  Gray,  in 
the  ship  Columbia,  from  Boston,  sailing  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  entered  the  mouth  of  a 
larcre  river  on  the  western  coast  of  America  near 
the  forty-sixth  parallel  of  latitude,  on  the  seventh 
of  May,  1792,  which  was  the  first  time  (no  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  being  on  record)  it  was 


seen  by  a  citizen  of  a  civilized  nation.  Here  he 
anchored,  and  with  a  small  boat  proceeded  to  the 
land.  He  named  the  harbor.  Bullfinch's  harbor  ; 
called  the  river  Columbia,  after  the  name  of  the 
vessel  and  his  country,  and  named  the  cape  on  the 
north  side.  Cape  Hancock,  and  on  the  south.  Point 
Adams.  After  exploring  the  channel  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor,  he  weighed  anchor  on  the  14th 
and  proceeded  about  fifteen  miles  up  the  river, 
where  he  remained  till  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
first  of  May,  trading  with  the  natives  and  making 
observations  of  the  shores  on  either  side.  Thus 
in  1792,  the  Columbia  river  was  discovered  from 
the  sea  and  named  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1803  our  government  fitted  out  an  expedition 
to  explore  the  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
west  to  the  Columbia  river.  This  expedition  was 
successful  and  opened  to  the  civilized  world  the 
vast  and  fertile  region  of  the  Upper  Missouri, 
and  the  rich  plateaus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  This  expedition  was  followed  by  that 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  a  settlement  and  oc- 
cupation near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  riv- 
er, by  John  Jacob  Astor,  a  resident  of  New  York 
city.  This  settlement,  called  Astoria,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
as  before  mentioned.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  United  States  has  a  clear  title  to  the  territory 
she  claims,  on  the  ground  insisted  upon  by  Great 
Britain, that  "  discovery  accompanied  with  subse- 
quent and  efficient  acts  of  sovereignty  or  settle- 
ment, are  necessary  to  a  title." 

The  chief  advantages  which  our  government 
would  derive  from  the  occupation  of  the  territory 
are  : — a  vast  Indian  and  fur  trade,  with  an  uninter- 
rupted intercourse  between  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Oregon  ;  it  would  open  a  direct 
trade  with  China,  Japan  and  the  Sandwich  and 
other  islands  of  the  Pacific ;  presenting  some  of 
the  finest  harbors  on  the  western  coast,  it  would 
aflibrd  places  of  security  for  the  American  whalers 
in  the  Pacific,  numbering  more  than  eicrht  thou- 
sand men,  with  twelve  million  dollars'  worth  of 
property  afloat,  now  left  exposed  to  every  for- 
eign power  with  whom  we  might  be  at  war  ;  and 
it  would  be  the  means  of  neutralizing  British  in- 
fluence over  the  Indian  tribes  and  close  up  a  vast 
and  unguarded  frontier  by  which  these  tribes 
might  swarm  into  our  country  under  the  British 
flag,  in  case  of  war  with  that  government. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view  the  occupation 
of  this  country  by  our  government  is  of  the  great- 
est importance,  and  it  is  this  view  of  the  case 
which  makes  Great  Britain  so  anxious  to  retain, 
or  rather  gain,  possession.  Many  years  will  not 
elapse,  probably,  before  a  ship-canal  will  be  cut 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  by  which  the  whole 
trade  of  the  eastern  world  will  be  changed  and 
the  future    seaports   on   the    western    mast    of 
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America  will  become  the  great  marts  of  expoi  t 
and  import  to  and  from  Indiii  and   the  South  S(  a 
islands.     It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  Britain   to 
maintain  a  foothold  whence  such  great  advanta- 
ges will  accrue ;  and  it  should  be  the  wise  policy 
of  our   government   to  do  the  same.     By   the  re- 
searches of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  more  recently 
of  Colonel  Dodge,  we   learn  the    important  fact 
that  passes  of  very  gentle   declivity   traverse  the 
range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  making  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandise  over  them,  by  no  means 
a  great  undertaking.     If  then  we  can  have  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  Oregon — the  Indian  tribes 
be  conciliated — roads  constructed  and  the  passage 
over  land  to  the  nearest  navigable  point  of  the 
Columbia  river,  be  made  easy  and  secure  ;  a  direct 
route  would  be  opened  to  India  and  present  to 
the  commercial  enterprise  of  our  country,  now 
in  its  infancy,  a  channel  into  which  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  commerce  of  the  east  might  be  drawn. 
The  most  prominent  features  in  this  region, 
are  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  their  intersecting 
ridges.     They    form    one  branch  of   the    Andes 
which  commences  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
South  America,  and  after  following  the  borders 
of  the  Pacific  the  whole  length  of  that  portion  of 
America,    they    pass    through    the    Isthmus    of 
Darien,  Guatamala,  Mexico,  and  north   through 
the    Oregon    toward    the    arctic  regions.       The 
range    passing    through    the    Oregon,    is    called 
Rocky  mountains.     They  rise  abruptly  to  a  great 
height,  on  the  western  side  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can plains,  and  have  doubtless  formed,  at  some 
remote  period,  the  boundary   of  a  vast  internal 
sea,  whose  bed  was  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
On  their  western  side,  the  descent  is  by  regular 
terraces  to  the  ocean.     The  northern  portion  of 
this  great  chain  of  hills  gives  origin  to  some  of 
the  noblest  rivers  in  the  world. 

The  Rocky  mountains  consist  of  primary  for- 
mations chiefly  of  igneous  rocks.  On  the  ad- 
jacent plains,  especially  on  the  west,  are  ex- 
tensive volcanic  tracts,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  section  of  country  is  composed  of  primary 
moimtains  and  sandy  plains,  until  we  approach 
the  borders  of  the  Pacific.  Many  thermal  and 
brine  springs  have  been  found,  containing  medi- 
cinal virtues  of  a  high  character  ;  and  west  of 
the  mountains  are  large  beds  of  rock  salt.  Gyp- 
sum is  found  in  abundance  in  many  parts,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Platte  river,  are  many  fossil 
remains.  The  banks  of  the  Missouri  are,  in 
many  places,  formed  of  limestone  clifis,  two  and 
three  hundred  feet  high ;  and  in  some  districts 
good  bituminous  coal  has  been  found.  Some 
distance  above  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and 
the  Platte,  are  high  perpendicular  blufls  of  chalk. 
Pure  sulphur  is  also  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the  whole  range  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  is  supposed  to  abound  in  iron. 
All  travellers  agree  in  portraying  the  country, 


west  of  the  mountains  in  the  most  glowing  colors, 
and  represent  it  as  composed  of  a  varietj'  of  hill 
and  dale,  fertile  soil,  magnificent  forests,  anu 
pure  irrigating  streams.  The  climate  is  spoken 
of  as  peculiarly  benign  ;  and  during  the  whole 
year,  a  perpetual  spring  seems  to  reign,  so  little 
is  it  subject  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
Lewis  and  Clarke  who  spent  a  winter  and  spring 
there  represent  the  weather  as  very  mild.  They 
had  a  few  frosty  nights,  but  saw  no  ice,  and  the 
weather  continued  so  warm  that  they  were 
obliged  to  smoke  their  meat  to  preserve  it.  In 
March  the  leaves  put  forth,  the  flowers  sprang 
up,  and  when  on  the  thirtieth  of  that  month  they 
took  their  departure,  the  grass  was  sixteen 
inches  in  height  on  the  river  bottom. 

Mr.  Irving  in  his  "Astoria,"  speaking  of  the 
climate  of  this  region  says: — "A  remarkable 
characteristic  of  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  is  the  mildness  and  equability  of  the 
climate.  That  great  mountain  barrier  seems  to 
divide  the  continent  into  diflerent  climates  even 
in  the  same  degree  of  latitude.  The  rigorous 
winters  and  sultry  summers,  and  all  the  capricious 
inequalities  of  temperature  prevalent  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  mountains,  are  but  little  felt 
on  their  western  declivities.  The  country  be- 
tween them  and  the  Pacific  is  blessed  with  mild- 
er and  steadier  temperature,  resembling  the 
climate  of  parallel  latitudes  in  Europe.  In  the 
plains  and  valleys,  but  little  snow  falls  through- 
out the  winter,  and  usually  melts  while  falling. 
It  rarely  lies  on  the  ground  more  than  two  days 
at  a  lime,  except  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains. 
The  winters  are  rainy  rathtr  than  cold.  The 
rains  for  four  months,  from  the  middle  of  October 
to  the  middle  of  March,  are  almost  incessant,  and 
often  accompanied  by  tremendous  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  winds  prevalent  at  this  season 
are  from  the  south  and  southeast,  which  usually 
bring  rain.  Those  from  the  north  to  the  south- 
west are  the  harbingers  of  fair  weather  and  a 
clear  sky.  The  residue  of  the  year,  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  October,  an  in- 
terval of  seven  months,  is  serene  and  delightful. 
There  is  scarcely  any  rain  throughout  this  time, 
yet  the  face  of  the  country  is  kept  fresh  and' 
verdant  by  nightly  dews,  and,  occasionally,  by 
humid  fogs  in  the  mornings.  These  are  not  con- 
sidered prejudicial  to  health,  since  both  the 
natives  and  the  whites  sleep  in  the  open  air  with 
perfect  impunity.  While  this  equable  and  bland 
temperature  prevails  throughout  the  lower  coun- 
try, the  peaks  and  ridges  of  the  vast  mountains 
by  whicii  it  is  dominated,  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  This  renders  them  discernible  at 
a  great  distance,  shining,  at  times,  like  bright 
summer  clouds;  at  other  times,  assuming  the 
most  serial  teints,  and  always  forming  brilliant  and 
striking  features  in  the  vast  landscape.  The 
mild  temperature  prevalent  throughout  the  coun- 
try is  attributed,  by  some,  to  the  succession  of 
winds  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  extending  from 
latitude  twenty  degrees,  to  at  least  fifty  degrees 
north.  These  temper  the  heat  of  summer,  so  that 
in  the  shade  no  one  is  incommoded  by  perspiration 
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They  also  soften  the  rigors  of  winter,  and  pro- 
duce such  a  moderation  in  climate  that  the  inhab- 
itants can  wear  the  same  dress  throughout  the 
year." 

The  climate  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
citrons,  oranges,  lemons,  cotton  and  almost  every 
variety  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers.  In  fact 
it  may  be  almost  considered  tropical,  though 
lying  within  the  precincts  of  the  temperate 
zone.  The  soil  presents  every  variety,  and  is 
well  watered  by  the  great  Columbia  and  its 
numerous  tributaries.  As  a  grazing  country,  it 
is  believed  by  all  who  have  visited  it,  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  horses  roam 
free  over  the  vast  plains  bordering  on  the  Pacific, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  elegance  of  form, 
activity  and  durability.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  a  race  indigenous  to  the  country.  The  most 
of  them  belong  to  the  natives,  but  in  some  regions 
they  are  found  in  a  perfectly  wild  state.  At  the 
present,  an  elegant  horse  may  be  purchased  of 
the  natives  for  a  few  beads  or  some  other 
trinkets. 

Wild  sheep  are  found  in  abundance  in  the 
timbered  parts  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  They 
are  about  the  size  of  our  common  sheep,  of  a 
white  color,  and  fine  wool.  The  timber  in  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia  is  large  and  abundant. 

The  operations,  resources  and  influence  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  has  so  long  mo- 
nopolized the  extensive  fur  trade  of  the  North- 
western region  of  this  continent,  are  described  as 
follows  by  Mr.  Slacum,who  was  employed  by  our 
government  in  1836,  in  collecting  information 
concerning  that  portion  of  the  Oregon  Territory 
which  lies  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

"I  shall  endeavor,"  he  says,  "  to  point  out  the 
enterprise  of  this  company,  and  the  influence  they 
exercise  over  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  acknow- 
ledged lines  of  territory,  and  their  unauthorized 
introduction  of  large  quantities  of  British  goods 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States. 
Fort  Vancouver,  the  principal  depot  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
stands  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  four  hundred  yards 
from  the  shore,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Colum- 
bia, or  Oregon  river,  about  one  hundred  miles 
from  its  mouth.  The  principal  buildings  are  en- 
closed by  a  picket  forming  an  area  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  by  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
Within  the  pickets  there  are  thirty-four  buildings 
of  ail  descriptions,  including  officers'  dwelling- 
houses,  workshops  for  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights,  coopers,  tinners,  &c.,  all  of  wood, 
except  the  magazine  for  powder,  which  is  of 
brick.  Outside,  and  very  near  the  fort,  there 
are  forty-nine  cabins  for  laborers  and  mechanics, 
a  large  and  commodious  barn,  and  seven  build- 
ings attached  thereto  ;  a  hospital  and  large  boiit- 
house  on  the  shore,  six  miles  above  the  fort.  On 
the  north  bank  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  have 
erected  a  saw-mill  on  a  never  failing  stream  of 
water  that  falls  into  the  Columbia  ;  cuts  two  thou. 


sand  to  two  thousand  and  four  hundred  feet  of 
lumber  daily  ;  employs  twenty-eight  men,  chiefly 
Sandwich  Islanders,  and  ten  yoke  of  oxen  ;  depth 
of  water  four  fathoms  at  the  mill,  where  the 
largest  ships  of  the  company  take  in  their  cargoes 
for  the  Sandwich  Islands'  market. 

"  The  farm  at  Vancouver  contains,  at  this  time, 
about  three  thousand  acres  of  land,  fenced  and 
under  cultivation,  employing  generally,  one  hun- 
dred men,  chiefly  Canadians  and  half-breed  Iro- 
quois. The  mechanics  are  European.  These, 
with  the  factors,  traders,  clerks,  and  domestics, 
may  be  estimated  at  thirty.  The  laborers  and 
mechanics  live  outside  the  fort  in  good  log  cabins  ; 
two  or  three  families  generally  under  one  roof; 
and  as  nearly  every  man  has  a  wife,  or  lives  with 
an  Indian  or  half  breed  woman,  and  as  each  family 
has  from  two  to  five  slaves,  the  whole  number  of 
persons  about  Vancouver  may  be  estimated  at 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  to  eight  hundred  souls. 
The  police  of  the  establishment  is  as  strict  as  in 
the  best  regulated  military  garrison.  The  men  are 
engaged  for  the  term  of  five  years,  at  the  rate  of 
seventeen  pounds  to  fifteen  pounds  per  annuum  ; 
but  as  the  exchange  is  reduced  to  currency  at  the 
rate  of  five  shillings  to  the  dollar,  the  pound  ster- 
ling is  valued  at  four  dollars  ;  hence  the  price  of 
labor  is  $5  67  to  $6  67  per  month. 

"  Trade,  SfC.  A  large  ship  arrives  annually  from 
London,  and  discharges  at  Vancouver.  Cargo, 
chiefly  coarse  woollens,  cloths,  baizes  and  blank- 
ets ;  hardware,  cutlery,  calicoes,  cottons,  and 
cotton  handkerchiefs  ;  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
cocoa  ;  tobacco,  soap,  beads,  guns,  powder,  lead, 
rum,  playing-cards,  boots,  shoes,  ready  made 
clothing,  &c.  ;  besides  every  description  of  sea 
stores,  canvass,  cordage,  paints,  oils,  chains  and 
chain  cables,  anchors,  &c.,  to  refit  the  company's 
ships  that  remain  on  the  coast.  These  are  the  ship 
Nereide,  the  brig  Llama,  the  schooner  Cadborough, 
and  sloop  Broughton  ;  the  steamboat  Beaver,  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  two  engines  of  thirty 
horse  power  each,  built  in  London  last  year. 
These  vessels  are  all  well  armed  and  manned  ; 
the  crews  are  engaged  in  England,  to  serve  five 
years,  at  two  pounds  per  month  for  seamen. 
The  London  ship,  with  the  annua!  supply,  usually 
arrives  in  the  Columbia  in  early  spring,  discharges, 
and  takes  a  cargo  of  lumber  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands ;  returns  in  August  to  receive  the  furs  that 
are  brought  to  the  depot  (Fort  Vancouver)  once 
a  year  from  the  interior,  via  the  Columbia  river, 
from  the  Snake  country,  and  from  the  American 
rendezvous  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
from  as  far  south  as  St.  Francisco,  in  California. 
While  one  of  the  company's  vessels  brings  in  the 
collections  of  furs  and  peltries  made  at  the  dif- 
ferent depots  along  the  coast  of  the  north, 
the  steamboat  is  now  being  employed  in  navi- 
gating those  magnificent  straits  from  Juan  de 
Fiica  to  Stickern.  Immense  quantities  of  furs, 
sea  otter,  beaver,  martin,  and  sable,  can  be  col- 
lected along  the  shores  of  these  bays  and  inlets. 
The  chief  traders  at  Narquallah,  in  forty-seven 
degrees  thirty  minutes.  Fort  Langley,  in  forty- 
nine  degrees  fifty  minutes.  Fort  Mc  Laughlin,  in 
fif'tv-two  degrees  ten  minutes.  Fort  Simpson,  in 
fifty-four  degrees  forty  minutes  north,  purchase 
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all  the  furs  and  peltries  from  the  Indians  in  the 
vicinity  and  as  far  as  New  Caledonia,  in  the  in- 
terior, and  supply  them  with  guns,  powder,  lead, 
tobacco,   beads,  &c.  ;    all   of  which  supplies   are 
taken  from  the  principal  depot  at  Fort  Vancouver. 
"  An  express,  as  it  is  called,  goes  out  in  March, 
annually,  from  Vancouver,  and  ascends  the  Colum- 
bia, nine  hundred  miles  in  batteaux.     One  of  the 
factors,   or   chief   traders,    takes  charge    of   the 
property,  and   conveys  to  York  factory,  on  Hud- 
son bay,  the  annual  returns  of  the  business  con- 
ducted by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  in  the  Columbia  district.     This 
party,  likewise,  conveys  to  the  different  forts  along 
the    route,    goods   suitable    to    the   Indian  trade. 
Other    parties    take    up    supplies,   as   they    may 
be  required,   to   Wallawallah,   two   hundred   and 
fifty    miles    above   Vancouver  ;    to    Colville,    six 
hundred  miles  above;  to  th^  fort,  at  the  junction 
of  Lewis's  river,  seven  hundred  miles  above  ;  and 
to  the  south,  to   the  Fort    Mc  Roys,  on    the  river 
Umpqua,    in     latitude    forty-three    degrees    fifty 
minutes   north  ;    and    last   year,   chief-trader  Mc- 
Leod   took   up   to   the   American   rendezvous,  in 
about  latitude   forty-three  degrees  north,  a  large 
supply  of  British  manufactures.     This  assemblage 
of  American  trappers  and  hunters  takes  place  an- 
nually on   the   western  side  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, generally  in  the  month  of  July,  and  amounts 
to  from   four  hundred  and  fifty  to  five   hundred 
men,  who   bring   the  result  of  their  year's  labor 
to  sell  to  the  American  fur-traders.     These  per- 
sons purchase  their  supplies   for   the  trappers  at 
St.   Louis ;    though,   after  being   subject   to   the 
duties  on  these  articles,  (chiefly  of  British  manu- 
facture,) they  transport   their  goods   about   one 
thousand  four   hundred    miles  by  land,  to  sell  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  within  our  acknowl- 
edged lines  of  territory.     Last  year  they   met  a 
powerful   opponent,  in   the   agent  of  this  foreign 
monopolj',  chief-trader  Mc  Leod,  who  could  well 
afford  to  undersell  the  American  fur-trader  on  his 
own  ground ;    first,  by  having  the  advantage  of 
water  communication  on  the  Columbiaand  Lewis's 
rivers  for   a  distance  of  seven   hundred  to  eight 
hundred   miles;    and,    secondly,  by   introducing 
the  goods  free  of  duty,  which  is  equal  to  at  least 
twenty-five  to  thirty   per  centum.     But  a  greater 
evil  than  this  exists   in  the  influence  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  exercises  over  the  Indians,  by  sup- 
plying them   with   arms  and  ammunition,  which 
may  prove,  at  some  future  period,  highly  danger- 
ous to  our  frontier  settlements."     *     *     * 

"A  council  annually  assembles  at  York  factory, 
where  reports  from  the  different  '  districts' east 
and  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  are  read  and 
recorded,  and  their  proceedings  forwarded  to 
London,  to  the  Hudson  Bay  house.  Chief  factors 
and  chief  traders  hold  a  seat  at  this  council  board, 
and  Governor  Simpson  presides.  It  is  here  that 
every  new  enterprise  is  canvassed,  expense 
and  probable  profits  carefully  inquired  into,  as 
each  member  feels  a  personal  interest  in  every 
measure  adopted.  If  it  is  ascertained  that  in  cer- 
tain '  districts'  the  quantity  of  beaver  diminishes, 
the  trappers  are  immediately  ordered  to  desist 
for  a  few  years,  that  the  animals  may  increase,  as 
the  wealth  of  the  country  consists  in  its  furs  ;  and 
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so  strict  are  the  laws  among  many  of  the  north- 
ern Indian  tribes,  that  to  kill  a  beaver  out  of  season 
{i.  e.  m  the  spring  or  summer)  is  a  crime  punish- 
ed with  death.  The  enforcement  of  this  law  is 
strongly  encouraged  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
Not  so  careful,  however,  are  the  company  of  the 
territory  not  their  own ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  established  a  fort  and  trading-house  called 
'  Mc  Roy's  Fort,'  on  the  river  Umpqua,  in  forty- 
three  degrees  fifty  minutes.  This  fine  stream 
falls  into  the  Pacific,  (but  is  not  laid  down  in  any 
printed  map  ;)  ten  thousand  beaver  skins  are  col- 
lected here,  and  double  this  amount  brought  out 
of  the  country  adjacent,  within  our  lines;  and  the 
Indians  are  encouraged  to  '/rap  the  streams'  at  all 
seasons.  From  Wallawallah,  Lewis's  river,  and 
the  Snake  country,  all  lying  between  forty-two 
degrees  and  forty-six  minutes  north  latitude,  fifty 
thousand  skins  are  collected.  The  price  of  a 
beaver  skin  in  the  'Columbia  district,'  is  ten 
shillings,  two  dollars,  payable  in  goods  at  fifty 
per  cent,  on  the  invoice  cost.  Each  skin  averages 
one  and  a  half  pound,  and  is  worth  in  New  York 
or  London  five  dollars  per  pound  ;  value  of  seven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents.  The  beaver  skin  is  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country." 


LEGAL   PLEASANTRIES. 

They  originate  more  than  half  the  current  wit 
of  the  day  in  the  Great  West.  There  is  a  racy 
freshness,  moreover,  about  the  pleasantries  of 
that  region  that  is  quite  delightful.  From  a  late 
Missouri  journal  we  have  clipped  the  following 
anecdote  of  an  eminent  legal  gentleman  of  that 
State.  If  it  be  as  new  to  the  reader  as  it  is  to 
us,  we  will  guaranty  his  favorable  suffrage.  Be- 
ing once  opposed  to  Mr.  S ,  late  member  of 

Congress,  he  remarked  as  follows  to  the  jury  up- 
on a  point  of  disagreement  between  them  :  "  Here 

my  brother  S and  I  diff'er.     Now  this  is  very 

natural.  Men  seldom  see  things  in  the  same 
light,  and  they  may  disagree  in  opinion  upon  the 
simplest  principles  of  the  law,  and  that  very 
honestly;  while,  at  the  same  time,  neither  can 
see  any  earthly  reason  why  they  should — and 
this  merely  because  they  look  at  diff'erent  sides 
of  the  subject,  and  do  not  view  it  in  all  its  bear- 
ings. Suppose,  for  illustration,  a  man  should 
come  in  here,  and  boldly  assert  that  my  brother 

S 's    head,    (here    he     laid    his    hand    very 

familiarly  upon  the  large  chucklehead  of  his 
opponent,)  is  a  squash !  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  maintain,  and  perhaps  with  equal  confi- 
dence, that  it  is  a  head.  Now,  here  would  be 
a  difference,  undoubtedly,  an  honest  difl^erence 
of  opinion.  We  might  argue  about  it  till  dooms- 
day, and  never  agree.  You  often  see  men 
arguing  upon  subjects  as  empty  and  trifling  as 
this  !  But  a  third  person  coming  in,  and  looking 
at  the  neck  and  shoulders  that  support  it,  would 
say  at  once  that  I  had  reason  on  my  side  ;  for  if 
it  was  not  a  head,  it  at  least  occupied  the  place 
of  one,  and  stood  where  a  head  ought  to  be." 
All  this  was  uttered  in  the  gravest  and  most 
solemn  manner  imaginable,  and  the  effect  was 
irresistibly  ludicrous. 
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From  the  Peoria  Register. 
THE  OREGON  EXPEDITION. 


Mr.  Obadiah  Oakly,  one  (if  the  pnrty  who  left 
Peorui  ill  M  ly  f'T  Oregon,  returned  home  on  Sun- 
day last,  having  separated  from  his  companions  in 
the  Rocky  Mouiilains.  From  a  conversation  with 
him  we  Irnve  gathered  the  following  outline  of  his 
journey  and  adventures. 

The  company,  it  will  be  remembered,  consisted, 
on  leaving  Peoria,  of  15  members.  At  Quincy  they 
were  joiited  by  another  ;  all  of  whom  reached  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  the  20th  of  May,  20  days  after  leav- 
ing Peoria.  We  presented  in  July  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Farnham,  the  commander  of  the  party,  written  about 
this  time,  and  another  from  Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the 
company.  The  narrative  now  given  will  commence 
where  the  other  left  oft'. 

At  Independence  two  more  joined  the  company, 
one  of  whom,  Mr.  Shortess,  had  been  once  before 
to  the  Mountains,  and  now  ofi'ered  to  act  as  guide. 
He  was  about  45  years  of  age,  and  soon  proved  him- 
self to  be  of  a  reckless  and  unprincipled  character. 
The  other  was  a  young  man  named  Pritchard,  re- 
cently from  one  of  the  eastern  states.    Before  leaving 
Independence  they  exchanged  their  wagon  and  some 
of  their  horses  for  other  horses  and  pack  mules. — 
Where  these  are  purchased  the  prices  are  from  60  to 
65  dollars.     They  bought  also  a  quantity  of  articles, 
such  as  knives,  lead,  vermillion,  and  a  few  trinkets, 
with  which  to  trade  with  the  Indians.     One  mule, 
which  belonged  to  the  party  in  common,  carried  their 
tent,  two  kegs  of  powder,' and  a  few  other  articles. 
The  other  mules,  of  which  each   member,  for  the 
most  part,  owned  one,  carried  the  provisions,  cloth- 
ing  and   other    property  of  each.     The  provisions 
amounted  to  200  lbs.  of  flour  and  150  lbs.  of  bacon, 
besides  sugar,  cofl:"ee,  tea,  and  minor  groceries.     Up- 
on their  riding  horses  they  carried  their  rifles,  blan- 
kets and  some  extra  clothing. 

Thus  mounted  and  provisioned,  the  company,  18 
in  number,  left  Independence  the  29th  of  May,  on 
the  Santa  Fe  road,  which  is  a  distinct  wagon  track. 
The  first  adventure  they  met  with  was  the  loss  of 
two  liorses  the  following  night,  while  they  were  en- 
camped 5  miles  from  Independence.  The  owners  re- 
turned to  that  town  the  next  day,  and  recovered  them, 
though  this  ill  luck  was  but  the  precursor  of  worse 
that  was  to  follow,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Ten   miles    fuither,  and   15    from    Independence, 
brought  them  to  the  western  boundary  line  of  Mis- 
souri^ where  Mr.  Filzhugh  resides  in  a  log  cabin, 
and  this  was  the  last  house  they  saw  until  they  reach- 
ed some  of  the  posts  of  the  American  fur  company. 
A  day  or  two  afterwards,  when  they  had  reached 
Elm  grove,  40  miles  from  Independence,  and  had 
there  encamped  for  the  night,  they  discovered  that 
two  other  horses  were  missing.     As  they  had  doubt- 
less returned  to  Independence,  the  owners  started  in 
pursuit,  while  the  remainder  of  the  company,  after 
hailing  a  day  at  the  grove,  continued  on  leisurely, 
so  that  the  absentees  might  sooner  overtake  them. 
This  they  did,  with  the  recovered  horses,  about  a 
day  and  a  half   afterwards,  and    the  company  met 
with  no  further  delays  from  this  source.     Their  prac- 
tice at  niffht,  after  unlading  the  horses,  was  to  stake 
them  in  the  prairie,  i.  e.  to  drive  notched  stakes  into 
the  ground,  lo  which  they  would  fix  one  end  of  the 


halter,  giving  the  animals  sufficient  play  to  enable 
them  to  feed  in  abundance.  The  ground  thus  far 
had  been  soft  and  mellow,  so  that  the  stakes  were 
easily  drawn  by  tlie  horses;  but  afterwards  had  be- 
come harder  and  firmer,  so  as  etTeclually  to  secure 

them.  .,      .        ^    , 

At  the  Osage  river,  about  100  miles  Irom  Indepen- 
dence, they  were  agreeably  surprised  at  meeting  a 
returninir  party  who  had   passed  along  a  few  days 
before  them  to  assist  Capt.  Kelley's  Santa  Fe  com- 
pany, bound  to  the  latter  place,  over  the  worst  part 
of  the  road.     It  consisted  of  seven  wagons,  wilh  a 
proportionate  number  of  men.     They  had  assisted 
the  company  to  Council  Grove,   50  miles  beyond, 
and  were  now  on  their  return.     Though  our  adven- 
turers had  been  but  a  week  from  Independence,  during 
which  they  had  not  seen  a  human   being,  the  sight 
of  a  fellow  countryman  now  kindled    the  warmest 
feelings  of  sympathy  in  their  hearts,  and  three  of 
them  resolved  at  once  to  return.     These  were  Onn 
Garrett  and  Wm.  Picket  of  Peoria,  and  young  Moore 
of  Quincy.     Here  also  two  Caw  Indians,  the  first 
of  any  tribe  they  had  seen,  came  to  the  camp,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  party  some  trifling  presents.     On 
the  next  day  they  saw  30  or  40  of  the  same  tribe,  all 
of  whom  were  very  peaceable.     They  were  return- 
ing   from    a    hunting  excursion,  and   were   entirely 
ignorant  of  our  language.  ,       ., 

The  Osage  river  is  here  about  30  yards  wide,  and 
about  knee  deep.  It  was  consequently  forded  with 
ease  and  safety,  and  on  returning,  Mr.  Oakley  found 
it  nearly  dry.  The  face  of  the  country  thus  far  was 
a  rolling  prairie,  with  no  timber  save  a  very  few 
small  groves  at  a  distance  from  the  road  on  the  right 
and  left.  Two  or  three  inconsiderable  streams  had 
been  crossed,  but  they  also  were  for  the  most  part 
destitute  of  timber. 

Parting  with  the  Santa  Fe  escort  the  next  day,  the 
party  continued  on  to  Council  Grove.  50  miles  fur- 
ther' which  they  reached  on  the  9th  ol  June,  10  days 
from  Independence.  The  distance  is  1.^0  miles.— 
They  had  consequenfly  traveled,  including  stoppages, 
15  miles  a  day.  He're  they  rested  a  day  to  repair 
their  pack  saddles,  and  other  damages. 

On  the  12th,  while  pursuing  their  journey,  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  tremendous  storm,  more  awful 
than  any  thing  thev  had  ever  before  seen  or  read  of. 
The  thunder  was  petrifying  and  the  lightning  appal- 
ling beyond  description.  How  they  escaped  with 
their  lives  seemed  a  miracle.  Mr.  Oakley's  gun, 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  was  struck  from  him,  and 
he  nearly  thrown  from  his  horse.  The  others  were 
more  or'  less  affected  by  the  subtle  element.  Mr. 
Oakley  thinks  more  rain  fell  in  fifteen  minutes  than 
he  had  ever  known  to  fall  here  in  the  severest  storm 
durino-  a  day.  The  efl^ect  of  this  deluge  in  swelling 
the  streams'  which  the  party  had  to  cross,  will  be 
seen  hereafter.  , 

The  same  evening  they  overtook  Capt.  Kelley  s 
company,  bound  for  Santa  Fe,  to  which  reference 
has  alre'ady  been  had.  It  numbered  14  wagons  and 
29  men  With  them  our  adventurers  were  invited 
to  camp  for  the  night,  an  off^er  which  they  gladly  ac 
cepted,  as  they  had  no  wood,  nor  was  a  tree  to  be 
seen.  The  wagonn,  however,  were  plentilully  sup- 
plied,  having  brought  it  with  them.  No  water  was 
to  be  had  save  that  which  had  fallen  a  few  hours  be. 
I  fore,  which  they  scooped  up  from  pools  in  the  prairie. 
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By  this  time  the  provisions  obtained  at  Indepen- 
(li'iiL-e  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  thev  Imd  met  with 
no  game  to  shoot.  It  became,  therefore,  necessary 
that  the  party  shoidd  divide,  by  choosing  hunters  to 
go  ahead  and  procure  a  supply.  Messrs.  Oakley, 
IShortess,  Jordan  and  Fletcher,  were  chosen  accord- 
ingly, and  they  set  out  on  the  following  morning. 
As  this  portion  of  his  story  most  abounds  in  incident, 
we  shall  give  in  brief  each  day's  progress. 

June  13.  The  four  hunters,  leaving  with  the  main 
party  all  the  provisions,  set  out,  themselves  destitute, 
in  search  of  game.  Tliey  soon  saw  some  elk,  two 
of  which  they  wounded,  but  they  afterwards  escaped. 
At  4  in  the  afternoon,  when  within  8  miles  of  Little 
Arkansas  river,  they  met  a  trading  company,  consist- 
ing of  30  odd  men,  and  10  wagons,  loaded  with  pel- 
tries from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  under  the  command 
of  Mr.  Bent,  who  resides  at  Bent's  fort,  on  the  Ar- 
kansas river.  With  it  were  also  200  sheep,  bound  for 
a  lower  maiket.  By  this  company  the  hunters  were 
kindly  treated  and  feasted  for  the  night.  Capt.  Bent 
informed  them  that  he  had  lost  from  his  caravan, 
since  he  left  home,  30  mules  and  7  horses,  which 
had  strayed  away,  and  requested  if  tliey  found  them, 
to  take  them  in  charge  and  leave  them  at  his  fort  as 
they  passed  it.  He  also  said  they  would  find  plenty 
of  buffalo  meat  the  next  day  at  C"ow  creek.  To- 
night another  rain  visited  the  company  but  little  less 
severe  than  that  already  spoken  of. 

14.  Separating  from  the  company  just  mentioned, 
the  hunters  continued  on,  and  in  8  miles  reached  the 
Little  Arkansas.  Though  about  such  a  stream  as  the 
Osage,  between  30  and  40  yards  wide,  it  was  now 
prodigiously  swollen,  being  at  least  15  feet  deep,  and 
running  with  great  velocity.  As  it  was  imprutlica- 
ble  to  cross  it,  the  hunters  planted  themselves  leisure- 
ly upon  its  bank,  took  out  th' ir  fishing  lines,  and 
commenced  fishing.  In  a  litde  while  they  caught 
12  calfish,  "  fat  yellow  fellows," — who  proved  to  be 
of  excellent  flavor.  They  made  a  fire  on  the  spot, 
and  proceeded  to  roast  one  on  the  coals,  and  though 
they  had  no  seasoning,  the  meal  was  a  very  grateful 
one.  While  thus  engaged,  three  men  of  Capt.  Bent's 
company,  who  had  been  left  behind  to  hunt  for  the 
stray  mules  and  horses,  appeared  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  after  an  unsuccessful  search.  As 
they  were  destitute  of  food,  and  the  surest  resource 
lay  in  overtaking  tlie  company  they  had  left,  the  riv- 
er was  to  them  a  feeble  obstacle.  Lnmediately  on 
reaching  it,  they  drove  in  their  horses,  who  swam 
directly  across,  then  stripped  themselves  and  follow- 
ed their  example!  One  of  them,  a  Spaniard,  whom 
familiarity  with  the  water  had  rendered  half  amphib- 
ious, took  the  saddle  from  bis  horse  and  held  it  on 
one  hand,  while  he  swam  across  with  the  other. — 
They  had  eat  nothing  for  three  days.  Another  fish 
was  conseqnendy  laid  on  the  coals  and  speedily  de- 
voured. After  spending  the  night  together,  the  hun- 
ter.^ sent  by  the  strangers  some  fish  to  Capt.  Bent, 
and  after  leaving  three  of  the  largest  in  the  water  for 
their  comrades,  when  they  came  up,  and  to  which 
their  attention  was  directed  by  a  signal,  they  prepa- 
red to  cross  the  river. 

15.  The  passage  across  the  river  was  efl^'ected  in 
this  wav: — the  halters  were  taken  from  the  horses 
and  tied  into  a  line,  which  was  found  to  be  in  length 
double  the  width  of  the  river.  The  horses  were 
then  driven  across;  after  which  two  of  the  men  swam 


over,  carrying  one  end  of  the  line  with  them.  Those 
who  remained  tied  the  luggage  in  a  bundle  to  the 
rope  on  the  edge  of  the  shore,  then  holding  the  rope 
behind  the  bundle,  and  letting  it  slip  through  their 
hands  as  those  on  the  opposite  side  pulled,  both  par- 
ties keeping  the  rope  so  well  stretched  as  to  hold  it 
above  the  water,  the  bundle  was  conveyed  safely 
over.  The  next  minute  the  two  remaining  men  were 
over  and  all  soon  under  wav  again.  During  ibis  dav 
five  other  streams  were. swam  and  waded.  Nothing 
escaped  being  thoroughly  drenched -except  the  pow- 
der, which  was  carried  in  small  canisters  high  on  the 
body.  The  musketoes  were  "  dreadful."  Camped 
at  night  on  Big  Cow  creek,  where  Capt.  Bent  had 
said  they  would  find  bufialo,  thougli  they  did  not. 

16.  As  a  supply  of  meat  became  more  and  more 
desirable,  die  luinlers  determined  to  leave  their  bag- 
gage at  the  spot  where  they  had  camped,  and  go  forth 
unencumbered  in  pursuit  of  bufi',do.  After  riding 
seven  miles  and  finding  none,  it  was  arranged  that 
two  should  go  back  for  the  baggage,  and  take  it  on 
to  a  point  named, — Walnut  creek  grove, — while  the 
other  two  should  sweep  the  country,  and  meet  the 
others  at  sundown.  Oakley  and  Jordan  went  back 
for  the  baggage,  and  Shurtess  and  Fletcher  conlinued 
the  hunt.  As  the  former,  in  prosecuting  their  jour- 
ney, approached  the  grove  about  sundown,  Jordan 
said  he  saw  the  glisten  of  a  gun  barrel,  and  that  there 
must  be  Indians.  They  stopped  to  consult,  when 
Jordan  was  for  returning;  but  Oakley  said  that  would 
be  useless,  as  the  Indians,  if  such,  must  have  seen 
them  first,  and  would  speedily  overtake  them.  He 
was  therefore  for  going  boldly  forward  and  meeting 
the  worst.  As  they  advanced  they  saw  oxen,  and 
socm  discovered  ihe  partv  to  he  a  company  of  traders. 
They  were  bound  for  Santa  Fe,  and  numbered  93 
men  with  53  wagons.  Our  adveniurers  met  with  a 
severe  reprimand  from  tbem  for  traveling  in  the  ex- 
posed manner  they  did,  subject  to  he  met  almost 
hourly  by  Indians,  who  would  prove  hostile  or  friend- 
ly, just  a=  their  inclination  or  their  wants  might 
prompt  ihein.  After  dirk.  Shortess  and  Fletcher  arri- 
ved, without  having  killed  anything.  The  four  had 
been  three  davs  with  but  one  meal  of  calfisb  to  eat. 
With  the  Santa  Fe  company,  however,  they  once 
more  fared  sumptuously.  They  here  discovered  the 
reason  why  they  had  found  no  buffalo  on  and  around 
Big  Cow  creek,  as  Capt.  Bent  had  told  them  they 
would.  The  Caw  Indians,  who  hovered  around  and 
in  front  of  this  company,  had  driven  tbem  off,  that 
ihey  might  enhance  their  value,  and  by  killing  them 
themselves,  sell  the  meat  at  a  good  price  to  the  tra- 
ders. 

17.  Travelled  along  with  Ihe  Santa  Fe  company 
and  proceeded  only  8  miles.  They  saw  no  game 
during  the  day  save  one  hare,  which  ihey  shot  al  and 
wounded.  Camped  to-night  on  a  pr;iirie  without 
wood. 

18.  The  four  hunters,  being  somewhat  in  advance 
of  the  company,  saw  seven  buffalo  bulls  and  gave 
chase.  They  were  seen  by  the  company  about  the 
same  time,  and  some  of  their  best  men  started  also 
in  pursuit;  but  Jordan  and  Fhtcber,  having  the  best 
horses,  kept  ahead.  The  bull*,  as  the  pursuit  cim- 
tinued,  separated,  and  fled  in  different  directions  ;  but 
one  was  run  down  after  a  chase  of  2!i  miles  by  the 
two  hunters  named,  and  easily  killed.  He  weighed 
about   900   lbs.     After   taking  the  Jleece,  i.  e.  the 
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most  fleshy  parts,  weighing  about  300  lbs.,  and  leav- 
ing ibe  carcass,  they  loaded  their  horses  and  relum- 
ed to  the  company.  This  was  the  first  buffalo  they 
had  killed,  and  they  found  the  meat  superior  in  fla- 
vor to  any  they  had  ever  eaten.  The  bulls  are  far 
before  our  domestic  cattle,  and  the  cows,  as  they 
afterwards  proved,  as  much  excel  them  as  the  meat 
of  a  tame  heifer  exceeds  that  of  the  male  in  our  mar- 
kets. The  flesh  now  obtained  they  "jerked,"  and 
it  lasted  5  or  6  days. 

19.  Two  of  the  hunters  went  back  with  a  portion 
of  the  buffalo  to  meet  their  comrades,  from  whom 
they  had  now  been  separated  6  days.  They  found 
them  8  miles  back,  with  nothing  to  eat,  having  in 
this  interval  killed  but  one  antelope.  They  had 
found  the  fish  also,  and  had  previously  met  Capt. 
Bent's  company.  Thev  had  also  found  his  stray 
mules  and  horses,  and  now  had  them  in  company. 
(On  leaving  them  afterwards  at  Bent's  fort,  Capt.  B.'s 
brother  generously  presented  the  company  with  two 
of  the  mules  and  200  lbs.  of  flour  for  their  trouble.) 
The  same  day  the  whole  party  overtook  the  Santa 
Feans,  who  had  proceeded  but  6  miles  from  where 
the  two  hunters  separated  from  them.  All  encamped 
that  night  at  Pawnee  fork.  The  Caw  Indians,  be- 
fore spoken  of,  had  killed  62  buffaloes,  so  that  pro- 
visions were  most  abundant ;  but  their  mode  of  jerk- 
ing it  was  any  thing  but  cleanly,  and  none  of  Capt. 
Farnham's  parly,  as  they  had  plenty  of  their  own, 
partook  of  it. 

20.  Both  companies  continued  on  together.  Capt. 
Farnham's  hunters  killed  another  buffalo,  and  while 
stopping  to  jerk  the  meat,  some  Caw  Indians  came 
up,  to  whom  ihey  sold  a  few  articles  for  money,  of 
which  thev  seemed  to  have  plenty.  The  price  of  a 
common  butcher  knife,  for  which  the  company  paid 
25  cents  at  Independence,  was  out  here  $1  50. — 
Other  articles  were  in  proportion. 

21.  A  most  dreadful  accident  occured  this  morning. 
While  ihe  tent  was  being  struck,  and  the  company 
preparing  to  depart,  Mr.  Smith,  in  drawing  his  gun 
towards  him,  the  muzzle  forward,  permitted  the  trig- 
ger to  come  in  contact  with  some  protuberance  on  his 
saddle,  when  it  went  off  immediately  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bottom  of  the  chest.  The  hall  struck  one 
of  his  waistb.ind  buttons  and  glanced  to  the  left,  pen- 
etrating the  flesh  and  severing  two  of  his  ribs.  He 
was  caught,  while  in  the  act  of  falling,  by  Mr.  Oak- 
lev,  who,  on  removing  his  clothing,  found  the  flesh 
to  be  dreadfully  lacerated  and  the  ball  lodged  near 
the  spine.  'I'he  Santa  Fe  company,  in  which  was 
a  surffenn, — Dr.  Walworth,  one  of  the  owners, — 
was  about  five  miles  ahead,  and  thither  Mr.  O.  has- 
tened for  assistance.  Dr.  AV.  returned  in  his  carry- 
all with  a  bed,  and  after  extracting  the  ball  and  rlres- 
sing  the  wound,  put  Smith  in  the  carriage,  in  which 
he  was  taken  onward  with  comparative  comfort. — 
This  disaster  detained  the  company  till  noon,  and  to 
make  up  for  the  detention  they  travelled  till  midnight 
without  being  able  to  overtake  the  Santa  Feans.  At 
niofht  tlieir  progress  was  greatlv  retarded  by  the 
herds  of  biiffalo  which  lined  the  road  and  covered  the 
plain.  They  were  as  thick  as  sheep  were  ever  seen 
in  a  field,  and  moved  not  until  the  caravan  was  with- 
in ten  feet  of  them.  They  would  then  rise  and  flee 
at  random,  greatly  affrighted,  and  snorting  and  bel- 
lowing to  the  equal  alarm  of  the  horses  and  mules. 
Supposing,  from  their    not  overtaking  the  advance 


company,  that  they  had  mistaken  the  road,  the  par- 
ty resolved,  at  the  hour  above  mentioned,  to  encamp. 
22.  At  daylight  they  discovered  that  they  had  du- 
ring the  night  taken  a  wrong  road,  and  by  turning 
off  in  the  proper  direction  soon  came  in  sight  of  and 
joined  the  advance  party.  To-day,  for  the  first  time, 
they  used  the  dung  of  the  buffalo  for  fuel,  and  found 
it  to  burn  like  tinder.  The  plains  were  covered  with 
these  animals  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  they 
appeared  to  be  as  countless  as  the  stars  for  multitude. 
The  noise  proceeding  from  them  was  unremitting, 
and  more  nearly  resembled  the  low  growl  of  a  lion 
in  a  cage  than  any  thing  else  it  could  be  compared  to. 
They  appeared  not  to  be  sensible  of  the  distant  ap- 
proach of  the  travellers  by  the  usual  sense  of  seeing, 
but  seemed  only  governed  by  that  of  smelling.  If 
the  traveller  had  "  the  wind  of  them,"  as  it  is  termed, 
he  might  approach  within  30  yards,  but  from  an  op- 
posite direction  a  near  approach  was  impossible.  For 
the  two  succeeding  days  nothing  of  interest  occurred. 

25.  Another  tremendous  storm  to-night.  The 
wind  blew  a  hurricane,  breaking  the  tent  poles  in 
two,  and  prostrating  every  thing  before  it.  The  trav- 
ellers were  consequently  drenched. 

26.  The  clothes  of  every  man  were  saturated  with 
water,  yet  the  two  companies  set  oft',  and  soon  reach- 
ed the  Arkansas  river,  40  miles  below  the  Santa  Fe 
crossings. 

28.  Reached  the  crossings  this  afternoon.  The 
distance  is  computed  to  be  450  miles  from  Indepen- 
dence, and  one  month  had  just  been  consumed  in  the 
journey.  Here  it  became  necessary  that  the  two 
companies  should  separate,  the  larger  to  continue  the 
plain  beaten  road  to  Mexico — the  other  to  penetrate 
the  trackless  wilderness  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia. In  view  of  the  latter  prospect,  three  of  the  com- 
pany became  discouraged  and  determined  to  join  th-e 
Santa  Fe  party.  They  were  Q.  A.  Jordan,  Chaun- 
cey  Wood,  and  voung  Pritchard.  The  others  main- 
tained stout  hearts,  and  responded  to  the  motto  of 
their  leader,  '  Oregon  or  the  grave.'  Thus  far, 
since  his  dreadful  accident.  Smith  had  been  brought 
on  in  the  carryall;  but  as  he  was  now  to  part  with 
this,  it  became  necessarv  to  provide  other  means  for 
his  conveyance.  At  first  a  litter  was  constructed  and 
placed  upon  two  mules  ;  but  as  it  was  not  properly 
made,  it  could  mU  be  used.  Other  modes  were  re- 
sorted to,  with  equal  ill  success;  and  as  a  last  re- 
source he  was  compelled  to  be  placed  upon  his  horse, 
and  thus  pursue  the  journev.  Everv  step  of  the  animal 
seemed  to  rend  his  vitals,  yet  he  bore  it  with  manly 
firmness.  Capt.  Farnham  duly  commiserated  his 
condition,  and  sought  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  render  him  more  comfortable.  Most  of  the  oth- 
ers partook  of  his  spirit;  but  some  there  were  who 
looked  upon  the  almost  dying  man  as  a  burden  which 
they  would  gladly  get  ri(i  of,  and  strenuously  urged 
his  being  left  with  a  week's  provision  and  his  rifle, 
either  to  die,  as  they  believed  be  must,  or  to  regain 
his  health  atid  seek  other  adventures.  For  the  ho- 
nor of  the  company  this  proposition  was  advocated 
by  three  only,  while  the  others  determined  to  stand 
bv,  and,  if  need  be,  perish  with  him.  They  waited 
on  him  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  helping  him  every 
few  minutes  from  his  horse,  and  sitting  by  him  while 
he  rested  on  the  prairie,  and  as  their  companions 
would  thus  get  some  miles  in  advance  during  the  day, 
they  would  by  late  travelling  gain  the  camp  at  night 
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The  next  prominent  point,  after  leaving  the  Santa 
Fe  cros,^ini;s  on  Arkansas  river,  is  Bent's  fort,  160 
miles  lurlher  up  that  stream.  The  route  is  along  a 
tolerably  distinct  wagon  track,  and  they  reached  the 
fort  on  the  5ih  of  July,  six  days  after  leaving  the 
crossings.  Here  Smith  obl-iined  rest  and  good  quar- 
ters, and  in  a  week  was  sufliciently  recovered  to  re- 
sume the  journey  with  tolerable  convenience.  On 
the  way,  in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  and  dia- 
bolical spirit  manifested  by  a  few  of  the  company, 
growing  nut  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  Smith, 
Captain  Farnham  threw  up  the  command,  and  thence- 
forward abjured  all  control.  Thus  they  arrived  at 
tlie  fort  without  a  leader.  The  fort  is  an  inclosure 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  with  several  rooms  at- 
tached to  the  walls,  capable  of  accommodating  100 
men.  It  contains  1000  stand  ol- arms  and  one  brass 
cannon,  the  force  being  intended  to  intimidate  the 
surrounding  Indians  and  keep  the  hostile  in  check. 

The  Arkansas  river  is  about  as  wide  as  the  Mis- 
souri, and  the  water  of  the  same  color,  though  far  less 
deep  and  rapid. 

After  spending  six  days  at  the  fort,  the  party  pre- 
pared t  p  leave,  when  it  appeared  that  the  spirit  of 
disaffection,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  had 
resulted  in  a  division  of  the  company  into  two  parlies. 
One,  and  the  largest,  was  composed  of  Shortess, 
Moore,  Fletcher,  Fash.  KiUuirn,  Yates,  Homer,  and 
Cook,  with  Shortess  for  their  leader.  The  two  first 
named  had  been  most  instrumental  in  the  inhumanity 
practised  towards  Smith,  and  their  separation  was  a 
matter  of  rejoicing  to  his  fiiends.  The  other  was 
composed  of  Farnham,  Oakley,  Smith,  Wood,  Blair, 
Kelly  and  Osa,  with  Kelly  for  their  leader  and  guide. 
He  was  a  Kentuckian,  who  had  been  in  the  Moun- 
tains for  eleven  years,  and  who  here  joined  the  par- 
ty. Blair  had  joined  at  the  Santa  Fe  crossings,  and 
Osa  was  a  Spaniard,  who  had  for  some  time  resided 
at  the  fort  or  in  the  neighborhood. 

Both  parties  left  the  fort  on  the  11th  of  July,  with 
the  design  of  reaching  the  Columbia  river, — Shor- 
tess's  for  Bent  and  Sublette's  fort  on  the  south  fork  of 
Platte  river,  220  miles  distant,  by  a  plain  wagon 
road, — and  Kelly's  for  Brown's  Hole  in  the  Rocky 
Mount:\ins,  a  route  estimated  to  be  200  miles  nearer. 
The  tent  was  left  at  Bent's,  and  such  a  division  made 
of  the  other  property  held  in  common  as  could  be 
agreed  upon.  This  history  will  detail  the  progress 
of  Kellv's  party,  though  it  will  be  seen  that  reference 
is  had  in  the  sequel  to  that  of  the  other. 

On  leaving  the  fort  the  party  took  only  a  small 
quanlitv  of  flour,  with  some  sugar  and  coffee,  depend- 
ing, as  before,  upon  game  for  their  chief  subsistence. 
The  face  of  the  country  was  similar  to  that  before 
passed  over,  being  nearly  destitute  of  timber.  At 
night  each  man  would  lie  upon  the  ground  within  his 
buffalo  robe,  with  his  saddle  for  a  pillow,  and  the 
heavens  for  a  canopy.  In  a  Hide  while  they  got  ac- 
customed lo  this  mode  of  lodging,  and  suffered  no  in- 
convenience from  ihe  loss  of  their  tent.  For  nine 
days  they  were  unalile  to  procure  any  meat,  having 
in  this  time  seen  only  one  antelope  and  a  grisly  bear, 
which  were  too  wild  to  approach  within  shooting 
distance  of.      We  now  resume  the  diary. 

July  18.  At  10  o'clock  entered  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains by  a  ravine,  and  were  soon  saluted  by  a  tre- 
mendous hail  storm.  The  heights  around  were  co- 
vered with  snow,  and  the  atmosphere  indicated  a  de- 


gree of  cold  about  equal  to  freezing.  For  some 
nights  past,  whenever  the  weather  was  clear  and  still, 
there  had  been  sharp  frosts. 

19.  No  game  seen  to-day,  and  provisions  entire- 
ly exhausted. 

20.  Killed  a  buffalo  bull,  an  antelope,  and  a  moun- 
tain hen,  called  by  the  hunters  sage  cock.  While 
dressing  the  buffalo,  a  multitude  of  others  came  round, 
bellowing  and  pawuig  as  if  they  would  revenge  the 
murder.  The  men  sprung  lo  their  horses  and  guns, 
expecting  the  enraged  animals  would  tear  them  to 
pieces.  After  awhile,  however,  they  retreated.  The 
road  to-day  was  equally  rugged  with  that  of  the  two 
last,  and  the  Mountains  destitute  of  trees,  save  here 
and  there  a  hemlock,  pine,  balsam  or  willow.  The 
latter  were  generally  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
streams. 

21.  Saw  several  fresh  tracks  in  the  sand,  which 
their  leader  and  guide  (Kelly)  pronounced  lo  he  those 
of  Indians.  As  these  were  to  have  been  expected, 
the  event  produced  no  other  change  than  lo  cause  the 
party  to  keep  a  belter  look-out.  Encamped  to-night 
in  a  beautiful  valley,  called  Bavou  Selard,  28  miles 
from  the  head  of  the  south  fork  of  Platte.  It  is  a 
level  prairie,  30  miles  long  and  3  wide,  and  was  co- 
vered with  a  thick  growth  of  flax,  which  every  year 
springs  up  spontaneously. 

22.  Made  between  18  and  20  miles,  in  the  course 
of  which  liiey  crossed  a  branch  of  the  south  fork  of 
Platte. 

23.  Crossed  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  stream 
just  mentioned  and  Grand  river,  the  first  western 
water,  and  emptying  into  ihe  Gulf  of  (California. — 
They  were  c<msequently  upon  the  buck  bone  of 
the  western  continent,  and  descending  towards  the 
Pacific  ocean. 

26.  One  of  the  horses  died  from  poison,  by  eating, 
as  was  believed,  wild  parsnips.  Found  to-day  the 
clearest  and  best  water  they  had  ever  drank. 

28.  Killed  another  bullalo,  by  which  the  stock  of 
meat,  which  had  been  nearly  exhausted,  was  plenti- 
fully supplied.  Camped  to-night  on  one  of  the 
branches  of  Grand  river. 

30.  Swam  the  main  branch  of  Grand  river,  a 
stream  nearly  as  large  as  the  Illinois,  and  very  rapid. 

31.  Very  rough  traveling  to-day,  through  and 
over  fallen  pine  timber.  Though  constant  diligence 
was  used,  the  company  were  unable  to  overcome 
more  than  four  miles. 

August  1.  Crossed  the  dividing  ridge  between 
Grand  and  little  Bear  rivers,  Ihe  latter  emptying  into 
Green  river,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Columbia. — 
Country  exceedingly  rough,  approaching  to  precipi- 
tous. 

2.  Met  three  trappers  belonging  to  a  company  of 
ten,  who  had  with  them  their  Indian  wives  and  chil- 
dren.     Their  names  were  Charles  Warfield. 

Burrows,   and  Ward,   all  from   St.   Louis. — 

Warfield  recognized  in  Smith  an  old  acquaintance, 
whom  he  approached  with  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Carroll?  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you." — Carroll,  alias 
Smith,  took  him  aside  for  a  few  moments,  and  War- 
field  was  afterwards  careful  to  call  him  Smith.  Bur- 
rows and  Ward,  with  the  wife  of  one,  coniiniied  with 
the  party  fair  days,  during  which  nothing  material 
occurred,  except  that  the  party  killed  an  elk,  and 
the  trappers  in  one  night  caught  two  heaver. 

6.  Soon  after  parting  with  the  trappers  just  named. 
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mf>t  four  olliers  (Frencli)  at  l!ie  forks  of  Henr  river. 
Killed  lo-(iay  two  grisly  bears  for  spon,  the  flesh 
being  too  fat  to  eat.  So  ne  of  these  animals  are  of 
enormous  weight,  reaching,  as  the  hunters  sav,  901) 
pounds.  One  killed  during  the  journey,  a  vear  old, 
exceeded  600. 

7.  First  pleasant  day  since  entering  the  mountains. 
For  the  last  twenty-one,  it  had  either  rained,  hailed, 
or  snowed  on  each.  'J'he  antelopes  seemed  inclined 
to  improve  it,  and  were  grazing  and  sporting  about 
in  great  numbers.  Continued  down  Bear  river,  along 
its  untrodden  bank.  There  was  no  vestige  of  foot- 
steps, except  here  and  there  a  bufialo  trail,  which 
the  party  would  follow  so  long  as  it  continued  in  the 
proper  direction,  but  when  it  diverged  therefrom 
they  would  leave  it. 

9.  The  meat  was  entirely  exhausted.  Expecting 
to  find  buffalo  wherever  they  desired,  the  men  had 
been  improvident  in  its  use,  and  now  began  to  enter- 
tain fearful  forebodings  of  the  future. 

13.  Arrived  at  Brown's  Hole,  the  men  nearly  fam- 
ished, having  been  without  food  for  four  days.  This 
is  a  trapper's  fort  in  the  mountains,  on  the  east  branch 
of  Green  river,  belonging  to  Claig  &  ,  and  af- 
fords shelter  and  accommodation  for  30  men  when 
all  are  present.  All  were  now  out  on  trapping  ex- 
cursions but  two,  and  these  were  without  any  pro- 
visiims  except  dog  meat,  which  they  obtained  from 
the  Indians.  Some  Indians  passing  with  dogs  short- 
ly after,  a  bargain  was  struck  for  three  or  four,  the 
dogs  being  valued  at  $15  a  piece,  and  the  articles 
given  for  them  as  follows  ;  powder  $4  a  pint,  Ver- 
million $1  a  paper  of  H  oz.,  tobacco  $5  a  pound, 
and  lead  and  knives  at  corresponding  prices.  They 
found  the  dog  meat  excellent,  much  better  than  our 
domestic  beef,  and  next  to  buffalo. 

Here  the  party  remained  six  days,  when,  as  thev 
were  preparing  to  resume  their  journev,  a  company 
of  five  persons  appeared  in  sight,  travelling  from  the 
west.  They  proved  to  be  a  party  which  had  a  few 
weeks  previous  escorted  to  Fort  Hall,  in  the  Nez 
Perces  or  Flat  Head  country,  about  300  miles  fur- 
ther, two  missionaries,  viz.  Rev.  Messrs.  Monger 
and  Grifft'th,  with  their  wives.  The  party  were 
Paul  Richardson,  (leader,)  Dr.  Wislizenus,  Eugene 
,  Mr.  Koouiz,  and  Charles  Kline.  Capt.  Rich- 
ardson had  spent  two  years  in  the  Oregon  country, 
had  been  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia;  was  well 
acquainted  at  Fort  Vancouver,  and  had  visited  the 
Methodist  Missionary  station  at  Wilhamet.  To 
meet  and  converse  with  him  was  therefore  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  our  adventurers.  The  pro- 
secution of  ihe  journey  was  deferred,  and  all  gather- 
ed around  the  speaker  to  listen  to  his  relation.  With 
an  air  of  truth  that  demanded  implicit  confidence, 
he  represented  the  country  as  undesirable  in  all  its 
aspects.  In  the  richest  portions,  about  Vancouver 
and  Wilhamet,  not  more  than  15  bushels  of  wheat 
could  be  raised  to  the  acre.  The  rainy  season  con- 
tinued five  months,  and  this  was  followed  by  six 
months  of  drought,  in  consequence  of  which,  neither 
corn  nor  potatoes  ever  came  to  maturity.  The  ears 
of  the  former  sprouted  from  the  stalk  at  the  ground, 
and  after  a  sickly  growth  were  invariably  cut  ofi'  by 
tlie  frost,  and  the  latter  seldom  exceeded  the  size  of 
a  walnut.  In  point  of  health  the  picture  was  equal- 
ly gloomy,  the  Indians  labourine:  under  fever  and  ague 
the  year   round.     These    representations  were    not 


;  without  their  effect  upon  the  minds  of  two  of  the 
party,  Oakley  and  Wood,  who  determined  to  aban- 
don the  enterprise  and  return. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  party 
just  spoken  of,  they  resumed  their  journey  home- 
ward, joined  by  Oakley  and  Wood.  Capl.  Richard- 
son, who  knew  the  country  well,  proposed  taking  a 
route  dill'ereut  from  that  pursued  by  Kelly,  viz:  by 
the  way  of  Bent  &  Suhlett's  fort,  on  the  south  fork 
of  the  Platie,  and  which  he  represented  to  be  several 
day's  journev  nearer. 

Leaving  Capt.  Kelly  with  Farnham,  Smith,  Blair, 
and  Osa,  at  Brown's  Hole,  where  they  were  deter- 
mined to  remain  tdl  the  arrival  of  some  party  bound 
to  Oregon,  with  which  they  would  unite,  the  home- 
ward bound  party  set  out  on  the  18th  of  August  for 
the  south  fork  of  Platte.  For  the  first  five  days  they 
were  without  food.  On  the  6ih  day  they  killed  an 
elk  and  subsequently  a  buffalo,  which  supplied  them 
till  they  reached  the  post  spoken  of.  On  their  way 
they  met  with  a  remarkable  adventure  which  had  near- 
ly cost  them  their  lives.  This  was  their  coining  sud- 
denly upon  a  Sioux  village,  containinff,  as  they  were 
informed,  1200  lodges  ;  each  numbering  9  souls,  giv- 
ing a  total  population  of  10,800.  Findiuij  it  impos- 
sible to  retreat,  they  yielded  themselves  prisoners, 
and  were  detained  three  days.  A  council  was  held 
to  decide  whether  they  should  be  killed  or  not;  and 
during  its  projiress,  the  young  Indians,  between  13 
am!  15  years  old,  would  come  up  to  them,  and  draw- 
ing their  bows,  would  shoot  the  arrows  into  the 
ground,  looking  with  savage  grimaces  into  the  faces 
of  the  captives,  and  crying  tabbabo  (while  man,)  sig- 
nifying thereby  that  their  fathers  were  then  deciding 
thus  to  shoot  them.  The  appearance  of  400  friendly 
Chians,  who  interposed  in  their  favour,  broke  up  the 
council  and  saved  their  lives.  A  Chian  chief  imme- 
diately came  to  them  and  advised  their  instant  de- 
parture. As  they  were  saddling  their  horses  the 
young  Sioux  would  come  arounil  them  and  endeavour 
to  prevent  it.  To  secure  their  guns  they  were  com- 
pelled to  stand  firmly  upon  them,  while  three  or  fiuir 
of  the  men  would  keep  off  the  Indians  while  another 
was  securinsT  the  saddle  on  the  animal.  The  old  Chi- 
ans at  length  came  to  their  aid,  and  when  fairly 
mounted,  they  pushed  on  with  all  the  speed  in  their 
power,  outstripping,  if  pursued,  their  followers.  No 
other  adventure  worth  mentioning  occurred  on  the 
way  to  the  Platte,  which  they  reached  on  the  3d  of 
September.  Here  they  found  Shortess's  party,  where 
they  had  bi'en  43  days.  All  their  horses  had  been 
stolen  at  night  by  the  Indians  some  lime  previous, 
while  out  on  a  buffalo  hunt,  and  they  were  unable 
consequently  to  continue  their  journey.  They  in- 
tended remaining  there  till  Mr.  Craig  went  out  to 
Brown's  Hole,  and  would  there  winter. 

After  remaining  here  three  days,  the  liomeward 
bound  parly  resumed  their  journey,  and  in  eight  more 
reached  Bent's  fort  on  the  Arkansas,  which  Oakley 
and  Wood  had  left  two  months  and  three  days  before. 
Here  tliey  rested  two  days,  and  then  retraced  their 
steps  homeward  by  the  route  they  went  out,  except 
that  they  struck  the  Missouri  line  at  Westport,  13 
miles  west  of  Independence. 


Nort.— tt  will  be  st^pn  from  ihis  narrative  thai  Capt.  Farnham  was  left 
nt  Brown'^  Hole,  in  the  Roelty  M.iuntaiiis,  on  Ihe  18lh  of  Auirust.  Though 
ali:irnlonefl  hvali  of  his  original  rotnpaniona  but  one.  he  yet  maintained  the 
flame  iinv'^t'lin"  lirmne^^.  ni!ver  for  once  waverioy  in  his  purpose  of  reach 
in;- OREGON  OR  THE  GRAVE  1" 
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ASTORIA. 
The  following  brief  hisiory  of  the  Pacific  Fur 
company  and  the  settlement  of  Astoria  on  the  (3olnm- 
hia  river,  is  copietl  from  a  memoir  by  Robert  Green- 
liow,  and  submitted  to  the  twenly-sixtb  congress  dur- 
ing its  iirst  session  by  Mr.  Linn,  chairman  of  a  select 
committee  on  the  Oregon  territory: — 

An  association,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fnr  trade 
on  the  noribwestern  side  of  tlie  continent,  was  form- 
ed at  New  York  in  1810.  This  association  was 
called  tbe  Pacific  Fur  company.  Its  originator  was 
John  Jacob  Astor,  on  whose  commerica!  sagacity 
and  efficiency  it  would  be  needless  to  dilate.  He 
WHS,  in  fact,  the  company;  one-half  of  its  shares 
were  held,  nominally  at  least,  by  other  persons,  but 
every  measure  was  dictated  by  him,  and  carried  into 
effect  by  means  of  his  capital.  His  plan  was  to  es- 
tablish trading  posts  on  the  Colundiia  and  its  branch- 
es, as  well  a<  on  the  Pacific  coasts  and  the  head- wa- 
ters of  the  INlissouri,  which  were  to  be  supplied  with 
the  necessary  articles,  either  by  way  of  the  latter 
river,  or  from  a  principal  factory,  to  be  founded  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  whither  all  the  furs  col- 
lected at  the  other  places  were,  at  slated  periods,  to 
be  brought.  Tlie  principal  factory  was  to  receive 
goods  by  ships  sent  out  annually  from  New  York, 
which,  having  discharged  their  cargoes  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  were  to  be  reladen  with  furs  for 
Canton,  whence  they  would  carry  back  to  New 
York  teas,  silks,  and  other  Chinese  productions.  It 
was  also  contemplated  that  the  Russian  settlements 
on  the  Pacific  should  be  furnished  by  the  company's 
vessels  with  such  foreign  articles  as  they  required, 
furs  being  taken  in  exchanffe ;  and,  in  order  to  effect 
this  more  completely,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  difiicultifs,  which  might  otherwise  be  anti- 
cipated, an  agent  was  despatched  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
who  concluded  an  arrangement  securing  to  the  Paci- 
fic company,  under  certain  conditions,  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  with  the  Russian  American  pos- 
sessions. 

For  the  execution  of  these  plans,  Mr.  Astor  en- 
gaged, as  partners  in  the  concern,  a  number  of  per- 
sons, nearly  all  Scotchmen,  who  had  been  long  in 
the  service  of  the  Northwest  company,  togetlier  with 
some  Americans  and  Canadians,  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  fur  trade.  These  partners  were  to  conduct 
the  business  in  the  west,  under  the  direction  of  a 
general  agent,  chosen  by  them  for  five  years;  and 
they  were  to  share  among  themselves  one  half  of  the 
profit,  the  other  half  be  ng  retamed  by  Mr.  Astor, 
who  advanced  all  the  funds,  and  superintended  the 
aff'airs  at  New  York.  The  persons  required  for  the 
inferior  offices  and  employments  having  been  also 
enL'aged,  the  first  parly  quitted  New  York  for  the 
Columbia  in  September,  1810,  in  the  ship  Tonqnin, 
coinmanded  by  .Jonathan  Thorne  :  in  January  follow- 
ing, the  second  detachment  set  out  from  St.  Louis, 
on  its  way  across  the  continent,  under  the  direction 
of  Wilson  Price  Hunt,  of  New  Jersey,  who  had 
been  appointed  general  agent  by  the  board  of  part- 
ners. The  ship  Enterprise,  Captain  Ebhets,  had  also 
been  sent  in  1809  to  the  North  Pacific,  to  make  pre- 
paratory researches  and  inquiries  among  the  Russian 
settlements,  and  on  the  coasts  which  were  to  be  the 
scenes  of  the  new  company's  operations. 


The  Tonquin  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia in  March,  1811  ;  and,  her  goods  and  passengers 
having  been  there  landed,  she  sailed  tnwa  d  the  north 
in  search  of  furs.  Before  her  departure,  a  s[)ot  was 
chosen  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  eight  miles 
from  the  ocean,  as  the  site  of  the  principal  factory, 
which,  in  compliment  to  the  originator  of  the  enter- 
prise, was  named  Jistoria.  In  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  summer,  the  most  essential  buildings  were 
erected,  gardens  were  planted,  trade  was  begun  with 
the  natives,  a  small  vessel  was  built  and  launched 
and  everything  appeared  to  promise  success  to  the 
establishment. 

In  July  a  detachment  of  persons  in  the  service  of 
the  Northwest  company  arrived  at  Astoiia,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Thompson,  the  astronomer  of  that 
association,  who  had  left  Montreal  in  the  previous 
year,  with  the  object  of  anticipating  the  new  com- 
pany in  occupying  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  On 
their  way  down,  they  built  huts  and  hoisted  flags, 
and  bestowed  names  on  various  spots,  by  way  of 
taking  possession,  as  they  considered  it,  of  the  terri- 
tory of  their  sovereign.  They,  however,  arrived  too 
late  at  the  most  important  point;  and  were  obliged  to 
retrace  their  course  to  the  northward,  having  been 
received  and  treated  with  great  attention  at  the  fac- 
tory by  their  old  friends,  Messrs.  M'Dougall.  Mac- 
kay,  and  Stuart,  the  partners  of  the  Pacific  company, 
then  directing  its  afl'airs  in  the  west.  From  the  in- 
formation which  has  been  obtained,  it  appears  to  be 
certain  that  by  this  party  were  established  the  first 
British  tradinir-posls  on  the  Columbia;  and  that  they 
were,  indeed,  the  first  white  men  who  ever  navigated 
the  northern  branch  of  that  river. 

Li  the  course  of  this  summer,  also,  several  trading- 
posts  were  established  by  the  Pacific  Fur  company 
in  the  interior  of  the  country:  of  which,  the  princi- 
pal one  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  a  river, 
called  the  Okanagan,  with  the  Columbia,  about  four 
himdred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  During 
the  winter  which  followed,  the  people  of  Astoria 
were  subjected  to  many  discomforts,  but  nothing 
occurred  calculated  to  lessen  their  hopes  as  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  undertaking. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  party  of  the  Pacific  com- 
pany's men,  proceeding  from  St.  Louis,  under  Mr. 
Hunt,  ascended  ihe  Missouri,  lo  the  country  of  the 
Arickara  Indians,  near  the  srreat  bend  of  the  river, 
and  thence  pursued  their  journey  by  land  to  the 
Rocky  mountains.  After  passing  this  ridge,  near 
the  forty-fiflh  degree  of  latitude,  ihev  descended  one 
of  the  brandies  of  the  Lewis  fprobahly  that  now  call- 
ed Snhnon  river.)  to  the  Columbia,  and  reached 
Astoria  in  the  spring  of  1812.  having  undergone  in- 
numerable difficulties  from  cold,  fitigue,  and  want  of 
of  food.  Scarcely  had  they  arrived  at  the  factory, 
when  news  was  received  of  the  destruction  of  the 
ship  Tonquin  and  her  whole  crew,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Indian  interpreter,  at  one  of  tbe  inlets 
near  Nnotka  sound  :  the  crew  were  overpowered  by 
the  savages,  who  killed  the  greater  part  of  them  im- 
mediately, and  the  vessel  was  then  blown  up  by  the 
clerk  and  others  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  hold. 
This  disaster  was  calculated  to  depress  tbe  hopes  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  enterprise  ;  their  courage, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  undiminished,  and 
they  pursued  their  labors  diligenlly.  being  confident 
that  the  company  (that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Astor)  could 
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f)ear  tmich  heavier  pecuniary  losses  without  injury 
to  its  f-redit. 

In  May,  1812,  the  Aslorians  were  still  farther  en- 
pouratred,  by  the  arrival  of  the  ship  Beaver  from 
New  York  with  siiiiplies  ami  reinforcements;  and  it 
was  deierinineu  (unforiunalely  for  the  caui-e,  as  will 
afterward  appear)  that  iMr.  Hunt  should  sail  in  her  to 
the  northern  coasts,  and  visit  the  Russian  settlements, 
in  order  to  see  wliat  commercial  intercourse  could  be 
carried  on  with  them.  He  accordingly  took  liis  de- 
parture in  that  vessel  in  Auijust,  leavincf  the  affairs 
of  ihe  factory  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Duncan 
M'Doujall,  one  of  the  Scotch  partners,  who  had  been 
so  lonii  111  the  service  of  the  Northwest  company. 

In  January,  1813,  the  news  of  the  declaration  of 
war  by  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain  reach- 
ed Astoria,  where  it  was  brought  by  persons  sent  for 
the  purpose  from  New  York  ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
June  Inllovving,  Mr.  M"J'avish,  one  of  the  partners 
of  the  Northwest  company,  arrived  at  the  factory 
from  Canada,  bringing  rumors  of  the  approach  of  a 
Briii.sh  naval  force  to  lake  possession  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia.  These  announcements  appear  to 
iiave  been  received  with  satisfaction  by  Mr.  M'Dou- 
gall  and  his  brother  Britons,  three  of  whom  (includ- 
iua^  Russ  Cox,  the  author  of  Six  Vears  on  the  Co- 
/ini)/jia,)  immediately  quitted  the  service  of  the  Paci- 
fic company,  and  entered  that  of  the  rival  associa- 
tion; while  the  others  almost  unanimoui-ly  agreed  to 
abandon  the  enterprise,  unless  they  should  speedily 
receive  assistance  and  supplies  from  New  York. 

From  New  York,  however,  nothing  came.  The 
ship  Lark  had  been  despatched  by  Mr.  Astor  with 
ariiiles  and  men  for  Astoria;  but  she  was  wrecked 
near  the  coast  of  one  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1813.  The  government  of  the  United 
Stales  had  also  determined,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Astor's  representations,  to  send  the  frigate  Adams  to 
the  north  Pacific,  for  the  protection  of  the  infant  set- 
tlement ;  but,  just  as  she  was  about  to  sail  from  New 
York,  it  became  necessary  to  transfer  her  crew  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  the  blockade  of  the  American 
ports  by  British  fleets  rendered  all  farther  efforts  to 
convey  succors  to  Astoria  unavailing 

Soon  after  ihe  partners  of  the  Pacific  company  had 
formed  the  resolution,  as  above  mentioned,  to  aban- 
don the  concern  unless  they  should  receive  assis- 
tance, Mr.  Hunt,  the  chief  agent,  returned  to  Astoria 
in  ihe  ship  Albatross.  He  had  spent  the  summer  of 
1812  in  visiting  the  Russian  setdements  at  Siica  Una- 
laslika,  and  Kodiah,  and  had  collected  a  valuable  cargo 
of  furs,  which  were  carried  to  Canton  in  the  Beaver. 
Hunt,  however,  accompanied  that  ship  no  farther  than 
to  the  Sandwich  islands,  where  he  was  informed  of 
the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
laiii ;  and,  being  anxious  to  convery  the  news  without 
delay  to  Astoria,  he  chartered  the  ship  Albatross  of 
Boston,  which  was  then  lying  at  Wahoo,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  her  to  the  Columbia.  He  was  at  first 
astounded  at  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  other 
pariners,  but  he  was  at  length  induced  to  concur 
wiih  them  as  to  its  propriety;  and,  after  remaining  a 
few  days,  he  again  sailed  to  the  south  Pacific,  in  the 
Albatross,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  some  ship  to 
convey  the  furs,  ihen  stored  in  the  factory,  to  Can- 
ton. At  Nooahevah  (one  of  the  Wasliington  islands, 
discovered  by  Ingraham,  in  1791,)  he  learned  that  a 
British   squadron,   under   Commodore   Hillyer,  was 


on  lis  way  to  the  Pacific,  in  order  to  occupy  tne 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  ;  upon  receiving  this  news, 
he  hastened  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  and,  having 
there  chartered  the  American  brig  Pedlar,  he  sailed 
in  her  for  Astoria,  where  he  arrived  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  February,  1814. 

The  fate  of  the  Pacific  company,  and  of  its  estab- 
lishinenls  in  Northwest  America,  had,  however,  been 
decided  ere  the  arrival  of  the  Pedlar  in  the  Columbia. 

On  the  seventh  of  October  a  body  of  men  in  the 
service  of  the  Northwest  company  came  down  the 
river  to  Astoria,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
M'Tavish  and  Smart.  They  arrived  without  either 
ammunition  or  provisions,  while  the  people  of  the 
factory,  who  nearly  equalled  them  in  number,  were 
well  supplied  in  every  respect,  and  their  fortifications 
and  heavy  guns  would  have  enabled  them  to  with- 
stand any  attacks  which  might  have  been  anticipa- 
ted under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  new-comers, 
however,  brought  inforinaiion,  upon  which  the  part- 
ners at  Astoria  could  depend,  and  which  proved  to 
be  perfecdy  correct,  that  a  large  armed  ship,  the 
haac  Todd,  had  been  fitted  out  at  London,  by  the 
Northwest  company,  and  was  on  her  way  to  the 
Columbia,  under  convoy  of  a  frigate,  u-ilh  Ihe  o/'Jfct 
of  /ahins;  and  destroying  everylhina:  .itnerican  in 
that  quarter.  Messrs.  M'Tavish  and  Smart,  on  com- 
municating this  news,  to  which  they  added  accounts 
of  the  complete  blockade  of  the  cnasis  of  the  United 
States  by  British  squadrons,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
posed to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  establishments. 
Curs,  and  other  property  of  the  Pacific  company,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Columbia,  at  prices  to  be  fixed 
by  common  consent;  they  also  offered  to  engage  in 
the  service  of  the  Northwest  company  any  of  the 
persons  attached  to  the  American  concern,  at  the 
same  wages  which  they  were  then  receiving,  and  to 
send  back  to  the  United  States  such  as  might  not 
choose  to  be  thus  employed.  To  these  propositions 
the  partners  at  Astoria  resolved  to  assent ;  and  an 
agreement  was  accordingly  signed,  between  them 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  other  party,  on  the  sixteenth 
of  the  month,  by  which  "n//  the  eslahlishn)rnls, 
furs,  and  property,"  above  mentioned,  were  sold  to 
the  Northwest  company  for  about  forty  thousaniJ 
dollars,  given  in  the  shape  of  bills  on  Montreal. 

The  business  appears  to  have  been  managed,  on 
the  side  of  the  Pacific  company,  alinost  entirely  by 
Mr.  M'Dougall,  whose  conduct  on  many  occasions, 
during  the  transaction,  as  well  as  afterward,  was 
such  as  to  induce  suspicions  that  he  was  actuated  by 
improper  motives  of  self-interest.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  determine  what  other  course  ought  to 
have  been  pursued  by  him  and  the  other  pariners, 
under  existing  circumstances.  They  might,  indeed, 
have  held  out  their  stockaded  fort  against  the  enemy, 
or  have  effected  a  retreat  with  their  property  to  some 
place  in  the  interior;  but  this  would  have  been  to  no 
purpose,  while  they  could  expect  neither  to  receive 
supplies  of  goods  for  trading  from  the  United  States, 
nor  to  send  their  furs  for  sale  to  Canton.  Mr.  Astor 
declares  that  he  would  have  preferred  the  loss  of  the 
place  and  property  by  a  fair  capture  to  a  sale  w  hich 
he  considered  disgraceful;  and  those  who  know  him 
well  are  ctmvinced  that  he  speaks  as  he  feels.  But 
mercantile  men  are,  in  general,  supposed  to  consider 
discretion  among  their  agents  as  the  better  part  of 
valor;   and  M'Dougall  may  have  reasonably  consi- 
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dered  himself  bound  to  act  rather  for  the  interests 
than  for  the  glory  of  the  Pacific  company. 

While  the  business  of  the  transfer  of  the  furs  and 
merchandise  at  Astoria  was  in  progress,  the  British 
sloop-of-war  Rackoon  entered  the  Columbia,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Black,  who  had  hastened 
thither  in  hope  of  securing  a  rich  share  of  plunder 
by  the  capture  of  the  fort  and  magazines  of  the  Paci- 
fic company.  He  found  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
waving  over  the  factory,  which  was  surrendered, 
immediately  on  his  appearance,  by  the  chief  agent, 
M'Doiigall;  but  the  furs  and  goods  which  were  to 
reward  himself  and  his  crew  for  their  exertions,  had 
become  the  property  of  their  own  fellow-subjects, 
and  were  then  floating  up  the  river  in  the  barges  of 
the  Northwest  company.  The  captain  of  the  Rac- 
koon could,  therefore,  only  lower  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  and  hoist  that  of  Britain  over  the  fac- 
»  tory,  the  name  of  which  he  at  the  same  time,  and 
with  due  solemnity,  changed  to  Fort  George.  These 
duties  being  completed,  he  took  his  departure  for  the 
south. 

Three  months  afterward  (that  is,  on  the  twenty- 
eiffhlh  of  February,  1814,)  Mr.  Hunt  arrived  at  the 
Columbia  in  the  brig  Pedlar,  which  he  had,  as  al- 
ready stated,  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
the  property  of  the  Pacific  company  to  Canton.  He 
found  Mr.  M'Dougall  in  charge  of  the  factory,  not, 
however,  as  an  agent  of  that  company,  but  as  a  part- 
ner of  the  Northwest  company,  into  which  he  had 
been  already  admitted ;  and  Hunt  had,  therefore, 
merely  to  close  the  concerns  of  the  former  associa- 
tion in  that  part  of  America,  and  to  receive  the  bills 
given  in  payment  for  its  efl^ects.  Having  done  this, 
he  re-embarked  in  the  Pedlar ;  and,  taking  with  him 
three  of  his  former  companions  in  trade,  he  sailed  for 
the  United  States,  by  way  of  Canton.  Of  the  other 
persons  who  had  been  connected  with  this  enterprise, 
some  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Northwest  com- 
pany, and  some  returned  across  the  continent  to  the 
United  States. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  Astoria  enterprise, 
for  no  attempt  has  been  since  made  by  the  Pacific 
company,  or  by  any  of  its  members,  to  form  a  trad- 
ing establishment  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America. 
The  scheme  was  most  wisely  projected,  and  its  fail- 
ure can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  any  circumstances, 
the  occurrence  of  which  might  have  been  anticipated 
when  its  execution  was  begun.  That  ships  might 
be  lost  at  sea,  and  that  the  adventurers  might  suffer 
from  cold,  or  hunger,  or  the  attacks  of  sa;  ages — 
casualties  such  as  those  were  to  be  expected,  and 
provision  was  made  against  them  ;  but  in  1810,  when 
the  Tonquin  sailed  from  New  York,  no  one  antici- 
pated that  before  the  end  of  two  years  the  United 
States  would  have  been  at  war  with  the  most  power- 
ful maritime  nation  in  the  world.  The  war  traversed 
every  part  of  the  plan.  Communications  between 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  Columbia  by 
sea,  were  rendered  difiicult  and  uncertain  ;  while  those 
by  land  were  of  little  advantage,  and  were  liable  to  in- 
terruption bvthe  Northwest  company;  beside  which, 
the  furs  could  no  longer  be  transported  with  safety 
to  Canton.  Moreover,  all  the  most  active  and  skil- 
ful persons  in  the  employment  of  the  Pacific  com- 
pany, except  Mr.  Hunt,  were  British  subjects,  whose 
feelings  of  attachment  for  their  native  land  and  its 
cause  naturally  rendered  them  discontented,  when 
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they  were  thus  placed,  in  a  manner,  conspicuously 
among  the  ranks  of  its  enemies.  If  Mr.  Astor  may 
be  considered  as  having  acted  imprudently  in  any 
part  of  his  arrangement,  it  was  certainly  in  engaging 
so  large  a  proportion  of  persons  unconnected  with 
the  United  States  by  birth,  citizenship,  or  feelings, 
in  the  formation  of  establishments  which  were  so 
essentially  American  in  character  and  objects.  That 
those  establishments  should  have  fallen,  must  be  a 
subject  of  regret  to  every  American,  as  there  can  be 
little  if  any  doubt  that,  had  they  been  maintained 
until  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  enterprise  would 
have  succeeded,  aiid  the  whole  region  drained  by  the 
Columbia  would  now  be  in  the  quiet  and  undisputed 
possession  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  interesting,  if  not  useful,  here  to  insert 
the  account  of  the  capture  of  Astoria,  as  related  by 
Ross  Cox,  who  received  his  information  at  the  place, 
shortly  after  the  event : — 

"  Captain  Black  took  possession  of  Astoria  in  the 
name  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  rebaptized  it  by 
the  name  of  '  Fort  George.'  He  also  insisted  on 
having  an  inventory  taken  of  the  valuable  stock  of 
furs,  and  all  other  property  purchased  from  the  Ameri- 
can compan)',  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  ulterior 
proceedings  in  England  for  the  recovery  of  the  value 
from  the  Northwest  company ;  but  he  subsequently 
relinquished  this  idea,  and  we  heard  no  more  about 
his  claims.  The  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia knew  well  that  Great  Britain  and  America  were 
distinct  nations,  and  that  they  were  then  at  war,  but 
were  ignorant  of  the  arrangement  made  between 
Messrs.  M'Dougall  and  M'Tavish,  the  former  of 
whom  still  continued  as  nominal  chief  at  the  fort. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Rackoon,  which  they  quickly 
discovered  to  be  one  of  'King  George's  fighting 
ships,'  they  repaired  armed  to  the  fort,  and  requested 
an  audience  of  Mr.  M'Dougall.  He  was  somewhat 
surprised  at  their  numbers  and  warlike  appearance,  and 
demanded  the  object  of  such  an  unusual  visit.  Com- 
comly,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Chinooks  (whose 
daughter  M'Dougall  had  married,)  thereupon  address- 
ed him  in  a  long  speech  ;  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  that  King  George  had  sent  a  ship  full  of  war- 
riors, and  loaded  with  nothing  but  big  guns,  to  take 
the  Americans  and  make  them  all  slaves,  and  that,  as 
they  (the  Americans)  were  the  first  white  men  who 
settled  in  their  country,  and  treated  the  Indians  like 
good  relations,  they  had  resolved  to  defend  them 
from  King  George's  warriors,  and  were  now  ready 
to  conceal  themselves  in  the  woods  close  to  the 
wharf,  whence  they  would  be  able  with  their  guns 
and  arrows  to  shoot  all  the  men  that  should  attempt 
to  land  from  the  English  boats,  while  the  people  in 
the  fort  could  fire  at  them  with  their  big  guns  and 
rifles.  This  proposition  was  uttered  with  an  earnest- 
ness of  manner  that  admitted  no  doubt  of  its  sincer- 
ity ;  two  armed  boats  from  the  Rackoon  were  ap- 
proaching, and,  had  the  people  in  the  fort  felt  dis- 
posed to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Indians,  every 
man  in  them  would  have  been  destroyed  by  an  invi- 
sible enemy.  Mr.  M'Dougall  thanked  them  for  their 
friendly  offer;  but  added,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
nations  were  at  war,  the  people  in  the  boats  would 
not  injure  him  or  any  of  his  people,  and  therefore, 
requested  them  to  throw  by  their  war-shirts  and 
arms,  and  receive  the  strangers  as  their  friends. 
They  at  first  seemed  astonished  at  this  answer ;  but. 
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on  assuring  them  in  the  most  positive  manner  that 
he  was  under  no  apprehensions,  they  consented  to 
give  up  their  weapons  for  a  few  days.  They  after- 
ward declared  they  were  sorry  for  having  complied 
Willi  iVIr.  M'Dougall's  wishes;  for  when  they  ob- 
served Captain  Black,  surrounded  by  his  officers  and 
marines,  break  the  bottle  of  port  on  the  flagstaft",  and 
hoist  the  British  ensign  after  changing  the  name  of 
the  fort,  they  remarked  that,  however  we  might  wish 
to  conceal  the  fact,  the  Americans  were  undoubtedly 
made  slaves  ;  and  they  were  not  convinced  of  their 
mistake  until  the  sloop-of-war  had  departed  without 
taking  any  prisoners." 


ETHAN  ALLEN  IN  ENGLAND. 

Colonel  Ethan  Allen  was  a  man  destined  to 
strike  the  world  as  something  imcommon,  and  in  a 
high  degree  interesting.  He  was  but  partially  edu- 
cated and  but  obscurely  brought  up — yet  no  man 
was  ever  more  at  ease  in  the  polished  rank  than  he. 
Not  that  he  at  all  conformed  to  their  artificial  rules 
and  title  etiquette ;  but  he  had  observed  the  dictates 
of  natural  good  sense  and  good  humor.  His  bearing 
was  in  total  defiance  of  fashion,  and  he  looked  and 
acted  as  if  he  thought  it  would  be  a  condescension 
thus  to  trammel  himself.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
early  life,  in  his  own  country,  he  acquired  an  in- 
fluence over  his  fellow-men,  and  led  them  on  to 
some  of  the  most  daring  achievements.  He  seemed 
to  have  possessed  all  the  elements  of  a  hero — a  de- 
voted patriotism,  a  resolute  and  daring  mind,  and  an 
excellent  judgment. 

His  conduct  as  a  partisan  officer  is  well  known  in 
this  country,  and  was  of  great  service  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  during  our  revolutionary  struggle.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  England — where  his 
excellent  sense,  his  shrewdness  and  wit,  introduced 
him  into  the  court  region.  A  friend  of  our  earlier 
life,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the 
history  of  this  singular  man,  used  to  take  great  de- 
light in  telling  us  some  anecdotes  of  Colonel  Allen, 
while  a  prisoner  in  London.  We  have  before  men- 
tioned the  firmness  with  which  he  resisted  the  at- 
tempts to  bribe  him  from  the  cause  of  his  country, 
and  the  caustic  satire  with  which  he  replied  to  a 
nobleman,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  ministry 
to  make  him  formal  offers  to  join  the  British  cause 
in  America.  The  incident  is  a  striking  one,  and  it 
will  bear  a  repetition. 

The  commissioner,  among  the  tempting  largesses, 
proposed  that  if  he  would  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
king,  he  might  have  a  fee-simple  in  half  the  stale  of 
Vermont.  "I  am  a  plain  man,"  said  Colonel  Allen 
in  reply,  "  and  I  have  read  but  few  books,  but  I 
have  seen  in  print  somewhere,  a  circumstance  that 
forcibly  reminds  me  of  the  proposal  of  your  lord- 
ship: it  is  of  a  certain  character  that  took  a  certain 
other  character  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain, 
and  showed  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and 
the  glory  thereof,  and  told  him  that  if  he  would  fall 
down  and  worship  him,  this  would  all  be  his ;  and 
the  rascal"  added  he,  "  didn't  oivn  a  foot  of  them!" 

His  interview  with  the  king  at  Windsor  is  men- 
tioned as  highly  interesting.  His  majesty  asked  the 
stout-hearted  mountaineer,  if  they  had  any  newspa- 
pers in  America.     "  But  very  few,  and  these  are  but 


little  read,"  was  the  answer.  "  How  then,"  asked 
the  king,  "  do  the  common  people  know  of  these 
grievances  of  which  the)'  complain,  and  of  which  we 
have  just  been  speaking  ?"  "As  to  that,"  said  he, 
"  I  can  tell  your  majesty,  that  among  a  people  who 
have  felt  the  spirit  of  liberty,  the  news  of  oppression 
is  carried  by  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  breezes  of 
heaven."  "  That  is  too  figurative  an  answer  from  a 
matter-of-fact  man,  to  a  plain  question,"  rejoined  the 
king.  "  Well,  to  be  plain,"  answered  the  rebellious 
subject,  "  among  our  people  the  tale  of  wrong  is  car- 
ried from  man  to  man,  and  from  neighborhood  to 
neighborhood,  with  the  speed  of  electricity ;  my 
countrymen  feel  nothing  else — out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.  I  will  add,  with 
great  respect  to  your  majesty,  that  such  a  people 
cannot  be  put  down  with  the  sword." 

The  king  made  a  long  pause,  as  if  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  of  his  remarks.  At  length, 
changing  the  subject,  he  asked  Colonel  Allen  if  he 
knew  Dr.  Franklin  ;  and  being  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative, inquired  concerning  his  experiments  with  elec- 
tricity, and  expressed  a  curiosity  to  experience  an 
electrical  shock.  The  British  sovereign  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  the  conversation  which  he  kept  up 
for  more  than  an  hour,  and  at  length  made  Colonel 
Allen  promise  to  visit  him  with  his  countryman.  Dr. 
Franklin,  at  his  palace  in  London.  Some  weeks 
after  that,  he  was  reminded  of  his  promise  by  the 
nobleman  above  mentioned,  and  an  hour  fixed  for 
the  home-bred  philosopher  of  America  to  explain  the 
mysteries  of  a  new  discovery  in  tlie  science  to  the 
royal  family.  They  attended  accordingly,  and  with 
an  apparatus  chiefly  of  his  own  invention.  Dr.  Frank 
lin  exhibited  many  of  those  simple  and  amusing  ex 
periments,  for  which  he  was  so  noted,  and  at  which 
the  royal  children,  even  those  of  a  larger  growth, 
were  much  delighted. 

In  this  playful  way,  Dr.  Franklin  took  occasion 
to  convey  instructions  as  to  the  properties  of  this 
astonishing  fluid.  While  the  royal  habitation  was 
thus  in  a  most  unkindly  uproar,  the  premier  was 
announced  as  in  waiting.  The  king  seemed  for  a 
moment  disturbed.  "I  forgot  my  appointment  with 
the  minister,"  said  he,  "  but  no  matter,  I  will  eschew 
business  for  once,  and  let  North  see  how  we  are 
employed."  Accordingly  the  minister  was  ushered 
in  with  little  ceremony,  and  it  was  soon  concluded 
that  he  should  have  a  shock.  Allen  whispered  to 
the  doctor  to  remember  how  he  had  shocked  us 
across  the  waters,  and  to  give  him  a  double  charge. 
Whether  it  was  designed  on  the  hint  of  his  friend 
or  not,  was  not  ascertained,  but  the  charge  was  so 
powerful  on  the  nerves  of  his  lordship,  as  to  make 
him  give  way  in  the  knees,  at  which  all,  especially 
the  princesses,  were  almost  convulsed  with  mirth. 

vSome  of  Colonel  Allen's  happy  retorts  at  the  clubs 
and  fashionable  parties  are  still  remembered  and  often 
repeated.  On  one  occasion  he  was  challensipd  to  a 
glass  of  wine,  by  the  beautiful  Duichess  of  Rutland, 
who  seems  to  have  been  particulary  pleased  with  his 
independent  manner.  "  You  must  qualify  your  glass 
with  a  toast,"  observed  the  lady.  The  Varmounter, 
very  unaffectedly  observed  that  he  was  not  used  to 
that  sort  of  ceremony,  and  was  afraid  he  might  give 
offence.  If,  however,  the  lady  would  be  so  good  as 
to  suggest  a  subject,  he  would  endeavor  to  give  a 
sentiment.     "  O  yes,"  said  she,  "  never  mind  the 
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subject,  anything  will  do,  so  that  it  has  no  treason 
in  il."  "  Well,"  says  he,  "  this  may  do  for  a  truth 
if  not  for  a  toast,"  and,  fixing  his  eyes  adoringly  on 
the  far-famed  court  beauty,  he  proceeded : — 

"If  anything  could  make  a  double  traitor  out  of  a 
good  patriot,  it  would  be  the  witchcraft  of  such  eyes 
as  vour  ladyship's." 

Tlie  blunt  sincerity  with  which  this  was  spoken, 
together  with  its  exact  fitness  to  the  occasion  and  the 
person,  caused  it  to  be  long  hailed  in  the  beau  nionde, 
as  an  excellent  good  thing;  and  although  it  had  the 
effect  of  heightening  for  a  moment  that  beauty  to 
■which  it  was  offered  as  a  tribute,  it  is  said  the  fair 
dutchess  often  afterward  boasted  of  the  compliment 
as  far  beyond  all  the  empty  homage  she  had  received 
from  the  glittering  coxcombry  of  the  city. 

A  lady  once  sneerinsly  asked  Colonel  Allen,  in  a 
large  assembly,  at  what  time  fashionable  ladies  of 
America  preferred  taking  the  air.  He  perceived  her 
drift,  and  bluntly  answered,  "  Whenever  it  was  neces- 
sary to  feed  the  geese  and  turkeys."  "  A\' hat,"  in- 
quired the  lady,  "do  the  fine  women  in  vour  coun- 
try descend  to  such  menial  employments?"  Allen 
was  always  aroused  at  any  attempt  to  depreciate  the 
fair  ones  of  his  own  country,  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  warmth  he  replied :  "  American  ladies  have  the  art 
of  turning  even  amusements  to  account.  Many  of 
these  ladies  could  take  up  the  subject  of  your  grace's 
family  history,  and  tell  you  of  the  feats  of  valor  and 
hursts  of  eloquence  to  which  your  ladyship  is  proba- 
bly indebted  for  your  distinguished  name,  most  of 
which  it  is  likely  would  be  as  new  to  you  as  the  art 
of  raising  poultry."  The  sarcasm  produced  a  deep 
blush  in  the  face  of  the  fair  scoffer,  but  it  produced 
for  the  captive  and  his  countrymen  an  indemnity 
against  court  ridicule  for  the  future. 


considered  to  be  worth  fifty  guineas.  An  oriental 
ruby  of  thirty-one  carats'  weight,  of  perfect  color, 
and  without  flaws,  is  considered  almost  as  valuable 
as  a  diamond  of  the  same  weight.  It  is  usually  set 
with  foil  ;  but,  if  peculiarly  rich  in  color,  il  is  some- 
times set  with  a  bottom  or  a  jour,  that  the  stone  may 
be  seen  through. 

In  the  construction  of  time-keepers,  no  stones  have 
been  found  sufliciendy  hard  for  jewelling  the  holes 
except  the  ruby  and, the  diamond.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  ancients  ever  engraved  figures  upon  this 
mineral.  All  the  engraved  sapphires  preserved  in 
collections  are  of  modern  date  ;  and  of  these  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  is  a  red  sapphire,  or  oriental  ruby, 
on  which  is  cut  the  figure  of  Henry  IV.  of  France 


EXCELLENT  HINTS  TO  MECHA  \ICS. 
There  is  so  much  truth,  wholesome  advice,  and 
good  sense,  in  the  following,  which  we  extract  from 
an  exchange  paper,  that  we  cannot  avoid  giving  it  a 
place  in  our  columns  :  "  Avoid  giving  long  credits, 
even  to  your  best  customers.  A  man  who  can  pay 
easily  will  not  thank  you  for  the  delay,  and  a  slack 
douhlful  paymaster  is  not  too  valuable  as  a  customer 
to  dun  sharply  and  seasonably.  A  fish  may  as  well 
attempt  to  live  without  water,  or  a  man  without  air, 
as  a  mechanic  without  punctuality  and  promptness 
in  collecting  and  paying  his  debts.  It  is  a  mistaken 
and  ruinous  policy  to  attempt  to  keep  on  and  get 
business  by  delaying  collections.  When  you  lose  a 
slack  paymaster  from  your  books,  j'ou  only  lose  the 
chance  of  losing  your  money — and  there  is  no  man 
who  pays  more  money  to  lawyers  than  he  who  is 
not  prompt  in  collecting  for  himself." 


SAPPHIRE. 

Sapphire  is  a  precious  stone.  The  white  and 
pale  blue  varieties,  by  exposure  to  heat,  become 
snow  white,  and  when  cut  exhibit  so  high  a  degree 
of  lustre  that  they  are  used  in  place  of  diamond. 
The  most  highly  prized  varieties  are  the  crimson 
and  carmine  red;  these  are  the  oriental  ruby  of  the 
jeweller,  and,  next  to  the  diamond,  are  the  most 
valuable  minerals  hitherto  discovered.  The  blue 
varieties,  the  sapphire  of  the  jeweller,  are  next  in 
value  to  the  red.  The  yellow  varieties,  the  oriental 
topaz  of  the  jeweller,  are  of  less  value  than  the  blue 
or  true  sapphire. 

The  asterias,  or  star-stone,  is  a  very  beautiful 
variety,  in  vvhich  the  color  is  generally  of  a  reddish 
violet,  and  the  form  a  rhomboid,  with  truncated  api- 
ces, which  exhibit  an  opalescent  lustre.  If  cut  en 
cabochon,  or  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  the  summit 
of  the  ellipse  being  situated  exactly  over  the  point 
corresponding  with  the  summit  of  the  rhomboid, 
there  will  be  produced  the  appearance  of  a  star  with 
.=ix  rays,  from  which,  when  held  in  the  sunshine,  a 
bright'yellowish  light  shoots  forth,  forming  a  beauti- 
ful contrast  to  the  rich  violet  blue  of  the  other  part 
of  the  gem. 

Sapphire  is  now  usually  set  with  foil  of  its  own 
color :  but  it  was  formerly  the  practice,  instead  of  a 
foil,  to  place  under  the  gem  the  blue  part  of  a  pea- 
cock's feather.     A  sapphire  of  ten  carats'  weight  is 


TO  MECHANICS. 
Where  did  Franklin  first  cultivate  the  knowledge, 
that  at  length  bore  him  to  the  height  of  fame?  In  a 
printing-office.  W'here  did  Howditch  study  mathe- 
matics ?  In  early  life,  on  shipboard,  and  ever  after, 
in  hours  snatched  from  the  cares  of  busy  life.  How 
did  Ferguson  begin  to  study  astronomy  ?  Tending 
sheep  in  Scotland:  lying  on  his  back  upon  the  bare 
earth,  and  gazing  upon  the  heavens — mapping  out  the 
constellations  by  means  of  a  simple  string,  stretched 
from  hand  to  hand,  with  beads  upon  it,  which,  slid- 
ing back  and  forth,  enabled  him  to  ascertain  the  rela- 
tive distances  of  the  stars.  Where  did  young  Far- 
raday  commence  his  studies — still  young,  and  yt-i 
successor  in  London  to  Day?  He  betran  his  chemi- 
cal studies  a  poor  boy,  in  an  apothecary's  shop 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  who  was  knighted  for  the 
improvement  he  introduced  into  cotton-spinning,  and 
whose  fine  seat  upon  the  Wye  is  one  of  the  fairest 
in  England,  was  a  barber  till  he  was  thirty  years 
old.  And  at  this  moment  there  is  a  man  in  New 
England,  who  has  read  fifty  different  lansruages — 
who  was  apprenticed — who  has  always  worked,  and 
who  still  works,  as  a  blacksmith. 


It  is  a  humiliating  fact,  that  the  ugliest  and  most 
awkward  of  the  brute  creation  have  the  greatest  re- 
semblance to  man — the  monkey  and  the  bear. 
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THE  KNIGHTS  EPITAPH— Bhyant. 

This  is  the  church  which  Pisa,  great  and  free, 

Reared  to  St.  Catharine.    How  the  time-stained  wall 

That  earthquakes  shook  not  from  their  poise,  appear 

To  sliiver  in  the  deep  and  voluble  tones 

Rolled  from  the  organ !    Underneath  my  feet 

There  lies  the  lid  of  a  sepulchral  vault. 

The  image  of  an  armed  knight  is  graven 

Upon  it,  clad  in  perfect  panoply. 

Cuishes,  and  greaves,  and  cuiras,  with  barred  helm, 

Gauntleted  hand,  and  sword,  and  blazoned  shield. 

Around,  in  gothick  character,  worn  dim 

By  feet  of  worshippers,  are  traced  his  name 

And  birth  and  death  and  words  of  eidogy. 

Why  should  I  pore  upon  them  '?    This  old  tomb, 

ThisefSgy,  the  strange  disused  form 

Of  this  inscription,  eloquently  show 

His  history.    Let  me  clothe  m  fitting  words 

The  thoughts  they  breathe,  and  frame  bis  epitaph  :— 

"  He  whose  forgotten  dust  for  centuries 

Has  lain  beneath  this  stone,  was  one  in  whom 

Adventure  and  endurance  and  emprise 

Exalted  tbe  mind's  fiicullies  and  strung 

The  body's  sinews.     Brave  he  was  in  fight, 

Courteous  in  banquet,  scornful  of  repose, 

And  bountiful  and  cruel  and  devout. 

And  quick  to  draw  the  sword  in  private  feud. 

He  pushed  his  quarrels  to  the  death,  yet  prayed 

The  saints  as  fervently  on  bended  knees 

As  ever  shaven  cenobite.    He  loved 

As  fiercely  as  he  fouglit.    He  would  have  born« 

The  maid  that  pleased  him  from  her  bower  by  nighl 

To  his  hill  castle,  as  the  eagle  bears 

His  victim  from  the  fold,  and  rolled  the  rocks 

On  his  pursuers.    He  aspired  to  see 

His  native  Pisa  queen  and  arbitress 

Of  cities ;  earnestly  for  her  he  raised 

His  voice  in  council,  and  afironted  death 

In  battle-field,  and  climbed  the  galley's  deck, 

And  brought  the  captured  flag  of  Genoa  back, 

Or  piled  upon  the  Arno's  crowded  quay 

The  "littering  spoils  of  the  tamed  Saracen. 

He  was  not  born  to  brook  the  stranger's  yoke. 

But  would  have  joined  the  e.xiles,  that  withdrew 

For  ever,  when  the  Florentine  broke  in 

The  gates  of  Pisa,  and  bore  off  the  bolts 

For  trophies— but  he  died  before  that  day. 

"  He  lived,  the  impersonation  of  an  age 
That  never  shall  return.     His  s.)ul  of  fire 
Was  kindled  bv  the  breath  of  thenide  time 
He  lived  in.    Now,  a  gentler  race  succeeds. 
Shuddering  at  blood  ;  the  cHcminate  cavalier, 
Tm-ning  from  the  reproaches  of  the  past. 
And  from  the  hopeless  future,  gives  to  ease. 
And  love  and  musickhis  inglorious  life." 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
We,  tlie  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  ensure 
domesitio  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
feiipp,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain'  and  kstadlish  this  CONSTITUTION  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE   L 
Section  1. 
1.  All  Ipgislalive  powers  herein  granted,  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

Section  2. 
1 .  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  compo- 
sed of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the 
people  of  the  several  stales  ;  and  the  electors  in  each 
Etate  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  elec- 


tors of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  slate  legis- 
lature. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall 
not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of 
that  stale  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  states  which  may  be  inclu- 
ded within  this  union,  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  wliich  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound 
to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  ac- 
tual enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years 
after  the  first  meeting  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten 
years,  in  such  manner  as  they  sliall  by  law  direct. 
The  number  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one 
for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  state  shall  have 
at  least  one  representative  ;  and  until  such  enumera- 
tion shall  be  made,  the  state  of  Nciv  Hampshire 
shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three ;  3Iussachiisetts, 
eight ;  Rhode-Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
one  ;  Connecticut,  fi\e  ;  New  York,  six  ;  New  Jersey, 
four  ;  Pennsylvania,  eight ;  Delaivare,  one  ;  Mary- 
land, six  ;  Virginia,  ten ;  North  Carolina,  five  ; 
South  Carolina,  five ;  and  Georgia,  three. 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation 
from  any  state,  the  executive  authority  thereof  shall 
issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

5.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  choose  their 
speaker  and  other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole 
power  of  impeachment. 

Section  3. 

1.  The  senate  of  the  United -States  shall  be  com- 
posed of  two  senators  from  each  state,  cliosen  by  the 
legislature  thereof,  for  six  years  ;  and  each  senator 
shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in 
consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divi- 
ded, as  equally  as  may  be,  into  three  classes.  The 
seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vaca- 
ted at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  se- 
cond class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and 
of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year, 
so  that  one  third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year  , 
and  if  vacancies  happen,  by  resignation  or  other- 
wise, during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any 
state,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  ap- 
pointments until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature, 
which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have 
attained  lo  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall 
not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  for 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

4.  The  vice-president  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
president  of  the  senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless 
they  be  equally  divided. 

5.  The  senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and 
also  a  president  pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the 
vice-president,  or  when  lie  shall  exercise  the  office  of 
president  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all 
impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they 
shall  be  on  an  oath  or  affirmation.     When  the  presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief  justice 
shall  preside  ;  iiiid  no  person  sliall  be  convicted  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members 
present. 

7.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not 
extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  dis- 
qualification to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honour, 
trust,  or  profit,  under  the  United  States  ;  but  the  par- 
ty convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to 
indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  accord- 
ing to  law. 

Section  4. 

1.  The  limes,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions for  senators  and  representatives,  shall  be  pre- 
scribed in  each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but 
the  congress  may,  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  al- 
ter such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choos- 
ing senators. 

3.  The  congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in 
every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall,  by  law,  ap- 
point a  different  day. 

Section  5. 

1.  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections, 
returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members  ;  and 
a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
business  ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from 
day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and  un- 
der such  penalties  as  each  house  may  provide. 

2.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, punish  its  members  for  disorderly  beha- 
viour, and  with  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel 
a  meiriber. 

3.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  except- 
ing such  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  se- 
crecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of 
either  house,  on  any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of 
one  fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

4.  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  congress, 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for 
more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than 
that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Section  6. 

1.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive 
a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained 
by  l:iw,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States.  They  shall,  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  fel- 
ony, and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  ar- 
rest durinsT  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their 
respective  houses,  and  in  going  to  or  returning  from 
the  same  ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either 
house,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other 
place. 

2.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the 
time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any 
civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
whicii  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments 
wliereof  shall  have  been  increased,  during  such  time  ; 
and  no  person  holding-  any  office  under  the  United 
Stales  shall  be  a  member  of  either  house  during  his 
continuance  in  office. 

Section  7. 
1.   .\ll  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in 
the  house  of  representatives  ;  but  the  senate  may  pro- 
pose or  concur  with  amendments  as  on  other  bills. 


2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  house 
of  representatives  and  the  senate,  shall,  before  it  be- 
come a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  If  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it;  but 
it  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that 
house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall 
enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and 
proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  after  such  reconsidera- 
tion, two  thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the 
bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objeciions,  to 
the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  recon- 
sidered, and  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  house, 
it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases,  the 
votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and 
nays  ;  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and 
against  the  bill,  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of 
each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  re- 
turned by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays 
excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him, 
the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 
signed  it,  unless  the  congress,  by  their  adjourn- 
ment, prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not 
be  a  law. 

3.  Every  order,  resolution  or  vote,  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  adjourn- 
ment) shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  efl^ect, 
shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by 
him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds  of  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives,  according  to  the  rules 
and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Section  8. 
The  congress  shall  have  power — 

1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  ;  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  Stales  ;  but 
all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  Slates. 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes. 

4.  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization, 
and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies 
throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and 
of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures. 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting 
the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  Slates. 

7.  To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads. 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts,  by  securing,  for  limited  times,  to  aulliors  and  in- 
ventors, the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  wri- 
tings and  discoveries. 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme 
court:  to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  fehmies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law 
of  nations. 

10.  To  declare  war,  grant  lelters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal, and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land 
and  water. 

11.  To  raise  and  support  armies;  but  no  appro- 
priation of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  two  years. 

12.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 
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3.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

14.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  of  tiie  Union,  suppress  insurrections, 
and  repel  invasions. 

15.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disci- 
plining the  nnlitia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of 
them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  reserving  to  the  states  respectively,  the 
appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  train- 
ing the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed 
by  congress. 

16.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten 
miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  states, 
and  the  acceptance  of  congress,  become  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise 
like  authority  over  all  places  purchased,  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the  same 
shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arse- 
nals, dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings  : — and, 

17.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  constitu- 
tion, in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Section  9. 

1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons 
as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper 
to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  congress 
prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight ;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such 
importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  per- 
son. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  re- 
bellion or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

3.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall 
be  passed. 

4.  No  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid, 
unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration 
herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  expor- 
ted from  any  state.  No  preference  shall  be  given 
by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the 
ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another ;  nor  shall 
vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  state  be  obliged  to 
enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

6.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury, 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law  ; 
anil  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time. 

7.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit 
or  trust  under  them,  sliall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office  or 
title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or 
foreign  state. 

Section  10. 
1.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 
confederation  ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ; 
coin  money  ;  emit  bills  of  credit ;  make  any  thing 
but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts; 
pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  ;  or  grant  any 
title  of  nobility 


2.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  con- 
gress, lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  ex- 
ports, except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
executing  its  inspection  laws  ;  and  the  nett  produce 
of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  state  on  imports 
or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to 
the  revision  and  control  of  the  congress.  No  state 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any  duty 
of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of 
peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with 
another  stale,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in 
war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent 
danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  ir. 
Section  1. 

1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  of  America.     He  shall 
hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and,         | 
together  with  the  Vice-President,  chosen  for  tiie  same 
term,  be  elected  as  follows  : 

2.  Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors, 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  represen- 
tatives to  which  the  state  may  be  entitled  in  the 
congress  ;  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or  per-  i 
son  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  Uni- 
ted States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

3.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective 
states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom 
one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
state  with  themselves.     And  they  shall  make  a  list 

of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  ' 
voles  for  each  ;  which  list  tiiey  shall  sign  and  certify, 
and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of  the 
senate.  The  president  of  the  senate  shall,  in  the 
presence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  siiall  then  be 
counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  shall  lie  the  president,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  a])pointed  ; 
and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majo- 
rity, and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the 
house  of  representatives  shall  inimediaiely  choose, 
by  ballot,  one  of  them  for  president ;  and  if  no  per- 
son have  a  majority,  then,  from  the  five  highest  on 
the  list,  the  said  house  shall,  in  like  manner,  choose 
the  president.  But,  in  choosing  the  president,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  representati(m  from 
each  state  having  one  vote  ;  a  quorum  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two 
thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  m.^jority  of  all  the  states 
sliall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case  after 
the  choice  of  the  president,  the  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  voles  of  the  electors  shall  be  the 
vice-president.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or 
more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  senate  shall  choose 
from  them  by  ballot,  the  vice-president. 

4.  The  congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choos- 
ing the  electors,  and  the  day  on  whicii  they  shnll 
give  their  voles  :  which  day  shall  be  the  same  through- 
out the  United  States. 

5.  No  person  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office 
of  president,  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to 
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that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
thirty-live  years,  and  been  Iburlecn  years  a  resident 
vviiliin  the  United  States. 

a.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from 
office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  tiie  said  office, 
the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  vice-president ;  and  the 
congress  may  by  law  provide  for  die  case  of  removal, 
death,  resignation  or  inability,  both  of  the  president 
and  vice-president,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then 
act  as  president ;  and  such  officer  shall  act  according- 
ly, until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  president 
shall  be  elected. 

7.  The  president  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive 
for  his  services,  a  compensation,  which  shall  neither 
be  increased  or  diminished  during  the  period  for 
which  he  shall  have  been  elected  ;  and  he  shall  not 
receive  within  that  period,  any  other  emolument  from 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

8.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office, 
he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  : 

9.  "  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  ;  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  pre- 
serve, protect  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States." 

Section  2. 

1.  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
militia  of  the  several  states,  when  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States  ;  he  maj-  require 
the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each 
of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  rela- 
ting to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he 
shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardon  for 
offences  against  the  United  Slates,  except  in  cases  of 
iinpeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two  thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur ;  and  he 
shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  die  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United 
States,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise 
provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law. 
But  the  congress  ma)'  by  law  vest  the  appointment 
of  such  inferior  officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the 
president  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads 
of  departments. 

3.  The  president  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all 
vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the 
senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire 
at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Section  3. 
1.  He  shall  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  congress 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recom- 
mend to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient :  He  may,  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  ei- 
ther of  them  ;  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between 
them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he 
may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  diink  pro- 
per :  He  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public 
officers  :  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed,  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers 
of  the  United  States. 


Section  4. 
1.  The  president  and  vice-president,  and  all  civil 
officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from 
office,  on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of  trea- 
son, bribery,  or  otlier  high  crimes  and  misdemea- 
nors. 

ARTICLE  in. 

Section  1. 
1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior 
courts,  as  the  congress  may  from  time  to  time  or- 
dain and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the  su- 
preme and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  dur- 
ing good  behaviour;  and  shall  at  stated  limes  receive 
for  their  services,  a  compensation,  which  shall  not 
be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Section  2. 

1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in 
law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  constitution,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  their  audiority  ;  to  all  cases  af- 
fecUng  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  con- 
suls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris- 
diction ;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party  ;  to  controversies  between  two  or 
more  states,  between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another 
slate  ;  between  citizens  of  different  states,  between 
citizens  of  the  same  stale,  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  stales,  and  between  a  state,  or 
the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  stales,  citizens  or 
subjects. 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  pub- 
lic ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  stale 
shall  be  a  party,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  origi- 
nal jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before  men- 
tioned, the  supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  juris- 
diction, botli  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  excep- 
tions, and  under  such  regulations,  as  the  congress 
shall  make. 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment, shall  be  by  jury  ;  and  such  trial  shall  be 
held  in  the  stale  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have 
been  committed  ;  but  when  not  committed  within 
any  stale,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places, 
as  the  congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

Section  3. 

1.  Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  con 
sist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering 
to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No 
person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act, 
or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

2.  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the 
punishment  of  treason  :  but  no  attainder  of  treason 
shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except 
during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
Section  1. 
1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each 
state,  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  every  other  slate.  And  the  congress 
mav,  bv  general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which 
such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved, 
and  the  effect  thereof. 
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Section  2. 

1.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
states. 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  fe- 
lony, or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and 
be  found  in  another  state,  shall  on  demand  of  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  of  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  be 
delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  state  having  juris- 
diction of  the  crime. 

3.  Xo  person,  held  to  service  or  labour  in  one  state, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shaU, 
in  consequence  of  any  law,  or  regulation  therein,  be 
discharged  from  such  service  or  labour ;  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  ser- 
vice or  labour  may  be  due. 

'  Section  3. 

1.  Xew  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  congress 
into  this  Union  ;  but  no  new  state  shall  be  formed 
or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state  ; 
nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or 
more  states  or  parts  of  states,  without  the  consent  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  states  concerned,  as  well  as  of 
the  congress. 

2.  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  :  And  nothing  in  this  constitution  shall  be 
so  construed,  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  particular  state. 

Section  4. 

1 .  The  United  States  shall  guaranty  to  every  state 
in  this  Union,  a  republican  form  of  government ;  and 
shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion  ;  and  on 
application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive, 
(when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened,)  against 
domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V. 
1.  The  congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both 
houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amend- 
ments to  this  constitution  ;  or,  on  the  application  of 
two  thirds  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states, 
shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments, 
which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  constitution,  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several 
states,  or  by  conventions  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as 
the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  the  ratification  may  be 
proposed  by  the  congress  ;  provided  that  no  amend- 
ment which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  shall  in  any  man- 
ner affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth 
section  of  the  first  article  ;  and  that  no  state  without 
its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  sufirage  in 
the  senate. 

ARTICLE  \n. 

1.  All  debts  contracted,  and  engagements  entered 
into,  before  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be 
as  valid  against  the  United  States,  under  this  consti- 
tution, as  under  the  confederation. 

2.  This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  judges  in  every 
state,  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  con- 


stitution or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrarj-  notwith- 
standing. 

3.  The  senators  and  representatives  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  members  of  the  several  stale  legisla- 
tures, and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states,  shall  be 
bound  by  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  con- 
stitution ;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required 
as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under 
the  United  states. 

ARTICLE  ■V^I. 
1.   The  ratification  of   the  conventions   of  nine 
states  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this 
constitution  between  the  states  so  ratifying  the  same. 

Done  in  conxeittion,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  states  present j  the 
seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  tiur  Lord,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  oj  the  inaependence  t^ the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  the  tuetfth.  In  uitness  vhereof,  we  hate 
hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 
President^  and  deputy  from  Virginia. 


;<EW-BAMPSHIBi:. 

John  Langdon, 
Nicholas  Oilman. 

MASSACHrSETTS. 

Nathaniel  Gorham, 
Rufus  King. 

COXSECTICrX. 

William  Samuel  Johnson, 
Roger  Shennan. 

5XW    TOHK. 

Alexander  Hamilton. 

XEW    JXRSET. 

William  Livingston, 
David  Brearly, 
William  Patterson, 
Jonathan  Dayton. 

PEX5SILTASIA. 

Benjamin  Franklin, 
Thomas  Mifflin, 
Robert  Morris, 
George  Clymer, 
Thomas  Fitzsimons, 
Jarard  Ingersoll, 
James  Wilson, 
Govemevu-  Morris. 
Attest  ; 


DELAWARE. 

George  Reed, 
Gunning  BedJord,  jun. 
John  Dickinson, 
Richard  Bassat, 
Jacob  Broom. 

MABTlAJfD. 

James  M'Henry. 

Daniel  of  St.  'I'ho.  Jenifer, 

Daniel  Carroll. 

TIRGISIA. 

John  Blair, 

James  Madison,  jun. 

^iORTH  CAROLISA. 

William  Blomit, 
Richard  Dobbs  S[,aight, 
Hugh  Williamson. 

SOUTH  CAHOLI!!A. 

John  Ruiledge, 
Chailcs  C.  Pinckney, 
Charles  Pinckney, 
Pierce  Butler. 

GEORGIA. 

William  Few, 
Abraham  Baldwin. 
WILLIAM  JACKSON,  sec'bt 


AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  \. 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of 
the  press  ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances. 

ARTICLE  U. 
A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

ARTICLE  in. 
No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in 
any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  ;  nor 
in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

ARTICLE  TV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers,  and  effiscts,  against  unrcnsona- 
ble  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated  ;  and 
no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  sup- 
ported by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  descri- 
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bing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  seized. 

ARTICLE  V. 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment 
or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arisino- 
in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when 
in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger  ; 
nor  shall  any  person  be  subject,  for  the  same  offence, 
to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb  ;  nor  shall 
be  compelled,  in  any  case,  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  shall  private  proper- 
ty be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compensa- 
tion. 

ARTICLE  VL 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  en- 
joy the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  im- 
partial jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein  the  crime 
shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have 
been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  infor- 
med of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  ;  to 
be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him  ;  to 
have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in 
his  favour;  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for 
his  defence. 

ARTICLE  vn. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  con- 
troversy shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved  ;  and  no  fact  tried 
by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  common  law. 

ARTICLE   Vm. 
Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual   punishments 
indicted. 

ARTICLE  IX. 
The   enumeration   in   the   constitution   of  certain 
rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage 
others  retained  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE  X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states, 
are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity, 
commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United 
States,  by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or 
subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 

ARTICLE  XIL 
1.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective 
states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  president  and  vice-pre- 
sident, one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  same  state  with  themselves  ;  they  shall 
name,  in  their  ballots,  the  person  voted  for  as  presi- 
dent, and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
vice-president ;  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of 
all  persons  voted  for  as  president,  and  of  all  persons 
voted  for  as  vice-president,  and  of  the  number  of 
votes  for  each  ;  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certi- 
fy, and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of  the 
senate.  The  president  of  the  senate  shall,  in  the 
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presence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted ;  the  person  having  the  greatest  nimiber  of 
votes  for  president  shall  be  the  president,  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  tiie  whole  number  of  elec- 
tors appointed  ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority, 
then,  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers, 
not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as 
president,  the  house  of  representatives  shall  choose 
immediately,  by  ballot,  the  president.  But  in  choos- 
ing the  president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states, 
the  representation  from  each  state  having  oiie  vole ; 
a  quorur,  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member 
or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 
And  if  the  house  of  representatives  shall  not  choose 
a  president  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  de- 
volve upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March 
next  following,  then  the  vice-president  "shall  act  as 
president,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  consti- 
tutional disability  of  the  president. 

2.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  as  vice-president,  shall  be  the  vice-president,  if 
such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majori- 
ty, then,  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list, 
the  senate  shall  choose  the  vice-president ;  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two  thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  senators,  and  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

3.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the 
office  of  president,  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States. 


ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION. 

Is  Co?fCBES5,  JVLT  8,  1778. 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union  between  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

Article  1.  The  style  of  this  confederacy  shall  be 
"  The  United  States  of  America." 

Art.  2.  Each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom, 
and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction, 
and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  confederation  ex- 
pressly delegated  to  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled. 

Art.  3.  The  said  states  hereby  severally  enter  in- 
to a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other,  for 
their  common  defence,  the  security  of  their  liberties, 
and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  binding  them- 
selves to  assist  each  other  against  all  force  offered  to, 
or  attacks  made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other 
pretence  whatever. 

Art.  4.  §  1.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate 
mutual  friendship  and  intercourse  among  the  people 
of  the  different  states  in  this  union,  the  free  inhabi- 
tants of  each  of  these  states,  paupers,  vagabonds, 
and  fugitives  from  justice  excepted,  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in 
the  several  states  ;  and  the  people  of  each  state  shall 
have  free  ingress  and  regress  to  and  from  any  other 
state,  and  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of 
trade  and  commerce,  subject  to  the  same  duties,  im- 
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positions,  and  restrictions,  as  the  inhabitants  thereof 
respectively ;  provided  that  such  restrictions  shall 
not  extend  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  removal  of  pro- 
perly imported  into  any  slate,  to  any  oilier  slate,  of 
wliicli  the  owner  is  an  inhabitant;  provided  also, 
that  no  imposition,  duties,  or  reslriclion,  siiall  be  laid 
by  any  state  on  the  property  of  the'  United  States,  or 
either  of  them. 

§  2.  If  any  person  guilty  of,  or  charged  with, 
treason,  felony,  or  other  high  misdemeanour  in  any 
state,  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  he  found  in  any  of 
the  United  States,  he  shall,  upon  the  demand  of  the 
governor  or  executive  power  of  the  state  from  which 
he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  and  removed  to  the  state 
having  jurisdiction  of  his  otfence. 

§  3.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given,  in  each 
of  these  states,  to  the  records,  acts,  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  every  other 
state. 

Art.  5.  §  1.  For  the  more  convenient  management 
of  the  general  interests  of  the  United  States,  dele- 
gates shall  be  annually  appointed  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  legislature  of  each  state  shall  direct,  to  meet 
in  Congress  on  the  first  Mondaj'  in  November,  in 
every  year,  with  a  power  reserved  to  each  state  to 
recall  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  with- 
in the  year,  and  to  send  others  in  their  stead,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

§  2.  No  state  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by 
less  than  two,  nor  more  than  seven  members  ;  and  no 
person  shall  be  capable  of  being  a  delegate  for  more 
than  three  years,  in  any  term  of  six  years ;  nor  shall 
any  person,  being  a  delegate,  be  capable  of  holding 
any  office  under  the  United  States,  for  which  he,  or 
any  other  for  his  benefit,  receives  any  salary,  fees,  or 
emolument  of  any  kind. 

§  3.  Each  state  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates 
in  a  meeting  of  the  states,  and  while  they  act  as 
members  of  the  committee  of  these  states. 

§  4.  In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  each  state  shall  have  one 
vote. 

§  5.  Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congress 
shall  not  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court 
or  place  out  of  Congress,  and  the  members  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  protected  in  their  persons  from  arrests 
and  imprisonments  during  the  time  of  their  going  to 
and  from,  and  attendance  on.  Congress,  except  for 
treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

Art.  6.  §  1.  No  state,  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  send 
any  embassy  to,  or  receive  any  embassy  from,  or 
enter  into  any  conference,  agreement,  alliance,  or 
trea  y,  with  any  king,  prince,  or  state  ;  nor  shall  any 
person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  them,  accept  of  any  pre- 
sent, emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state ;  nor 
shall  the  United  Slates,  in  Congress  assembled,  or 
any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

§  2.  No  two  or  more  stales  shall  enter  into  any 
treaty,  confederation,  or  alliance  whatever,  between 
them,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  assembled,  specifying  accurately  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  same  is  to  be  entered  into,  and 
how  long  it  shall  continue. 

§  3.  No  state  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties 
which  may  interfere  with  any  stipulations  in  treaties 


entered  into  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, with  any  king,  prince,  or  state,  in  pursuance 
of  any  treaties  already  proposed  by  Congress  to  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain. 

§  4.  No  vessels  of  war  shall  be  kept  in  time  of 
peace,  by  any  state,  except  such  imuiber  only  as 
shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  assembled,  for  the  defence  of  such  state, 
or  its  trade  ;  nor  shall  any  body  of  forces  be  kept 
up,  b)'  any  stale,  in  time  of  peace,  except  such  num- 
ber only  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  United  Slates,  in 
Congress  assembled,  shall  be  deemed  requisite  to 
garrison  the  forts  necessary  for  the  defence  of  such 
state ;  but  every  state  shall  always  keep  up  a  reg-ular 
and  well  disciplined  militia,  sufilcicully  armed  and 
accoutred,  and  shall  provide  and  conslanlly  liave  rea- 
dy for  use,  in  public  stores,  a  due  number  of  field 
pieces  and  tents,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  camp  equipage. 

§  5.  No  state  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  Stales,  in  Congress  assembled, 
unless  such  state  be  actually  invaded  by  enemies,  or 
shall  have  received  certain  advice  of  a  resolution  be- 
ing formed  by  some  nation  of  Indians  to  invade  such 
state,  and  the  danger  is  so  imminent  as  not  to  ad- 
,  mit  of  delay  till  the  United  States,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, can  be  consulted ;  nor  shall  any  state  grant 
commissions  to  any  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  nor  let- 
ters of  marque  or  reprisal,  except  ii  he  after  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, and  then  only  against  a  kingdom  or  state,  and 
the  subjects  thereof,  against  which  war  has  been  so 
declared,  and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  esta- 
blished by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
unless  such  state  be  infested  by  pirates,  in  which 
[  case  vessels  of  war  may  be  fitted  out  for  that  occa- 
sion, and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger  shall  continue, 
or  until  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
shall  determine  otherwise. 

Art.  7.  When  land  forces  are  raised  by  any  state 
for  the  common  defence,  all  officers  of,  or  under  the 
rank  of  colonel,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  each  state  respectively  b)'  whom  such  forces 
shall  be  raised,  or  in  such  manner  as  such  state  shall 
direct,  and  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  by  the 
state  which  first  made  the  appointment. 

Art.  8.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses 
that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  defence  or  ge- 
neral welfare,  and  allowed  by  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  assembled,  shall  he  defrayed  out  of  a  com- 
mon treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several 
states,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all  land  within 
each  slate,  granted  to,  or  surveyed  for,  any  person, 
as  such  land  and  the  buildings  and  improvements 
thereon  shall  be  estimated,  according  to  such  mode 
as  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  direct  and  appoint.  The  taxes 
for  paying  that  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by 
the  authority  and  direction  of  the  legislauircs  of  the 
several  states,  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled. 

Art.  9.  §  1.  The  United  States,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  riglit  and 
power  of  determining  on  peace  and  war,  except  in 
the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sixth  article,  of  sending 
and  receiving  ambassadors,  entering  into  treaties  and 
alliances,  provided  that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall 
be  made,  whereby  the  legislative  power  of  the  re- 
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spective  states  shall  be  restrained  from  imposing  such 
imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners,  as  their  own  peo- 
ple are  sulijcct  to,  or  from  proliibiting  the  exporta- 
tion or  importation  of  any  species  of  goods  or  com- 
modities whatsoever  ;  of  establishing  rules  for  deci- 
ding, in  all  cases,  what  captures  on  land  or  water 
shall  be  legal,  and  in  what  manner  prizes  taken  by 
land  or  naval  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  divided  or  appropriated  ;  of  granting 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace  ;  ap- 
pointing courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies 
committed  on  the  high  seas  ;  and  establishing  courts 
for  receiving  and  determining  finally  appeals  in  all 
cases  of  captures  ;  provided  that  no  member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  appointed  a  judge  of  any  of  the  said 
courts. 

§  2.  The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
shall  also  be  the  last  resort  on  appeal,  in  all  disputes 
and  ditfcrences  now  subsisting,  or  that  hereat'ter  may 
arise  between  two  or  more  states  concerning  boun- 
dary, jurisdiction  or  any  other  cause  whatever,  which 
authority  shall  always  be  exercised  in  the  manner 
following  :  Whenever  the  legislative  or  executive 
luthority,  or  lawful  agent  of  any  state  in  controversy 
with  another,  shall  present  a  petition  to  Congress 
Plating  the  matter  in  question,  and  praying  for  a 
hearing,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  order  of 
Congress  to  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  of 
the  other  slate  in  controversy,  and  a  day  assigned  for 
the  appearance  of  the  parties  by  their  lawful  agents, 
■who  sliall  then  be  directed  to  appoint,  by  joint  con- 
sent, commissioners  or  judges  to  constitute  a  court 
for  hearing  and  determining  the  matter  in  question  : 
but  if  they  cannot  agree.  Congress  shall  name  three 
persons  out  of  each  of  the  United  States,  and  from 
the  list  of  such  persons  each  party  shall  alternately 
strike  out  one,  the  petitioners  beginning,  until  the 
number  shall  be  reduced  to  thirteen  ;  and  from  that 
number  not  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than  nine 
names,  as  Congress  shall  direct,  shall,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Congress,  be  drawn  out  by  lot ;  and  the 
persons  whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five 
of  tliem.  shall  he  commissioners  or  judges,  to  hear, 
and  finally  determine  the  controversy,  so  always  as 
a  major  part  of  the  judges,  who  shall  hear  the  cause, 
shall  agree  in  the  determination  ;  and  if  either  party 
shall  neglect  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without 
show-ing  reasons  which  Congress  shall  judge  suffi- 
cient, or  being  present,  shall  refuse  to  strike,  the 
Congress  shall  proceed  to  nominate  three  persons 
out  of  each  state,  and  the  secretary  of  Congress  shall 
strike  in  behalf  of  such  party  absent  or  refusing  ; 
and  the  juilgment  and  sentence  of  the  court,  to  be 
appointed  in  the  manner  before  prescribed,  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  ;  and  if  any  of  the  parties  shall 
refuse  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  such  court,  or 
to  appear  or  defend  their  claim  or  cause,  the  court 
shall  nevertheless  proceed  to  pronounce  sentence  or 
judgment,  which  shall  in  like  manner  be  final  and 
decisive;  the  judgment  or  sentence  and  other  pro- 
ceedina's,  being  in  either  case  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress, and  lodged  among  the  acts  of  Congress,  for 
the  securitv  of  the  parties  concerned  ;  provided,  that 
everv  commissioner,  before  he  sits  in  judgment,  shall 
take  an  oatli.  to  be  administered  by  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  or  superior  court  of  the  state  where 
the  cause  shall  be  tried,  "  well  and  truly  to  hear  and 
determine  the  matter   in   question,  according  to  the 


best  of  his  judgment,  without  favour,  affection  o( 
hope  of  reward."  Provided  also,  that  no  state  shall 
be  deprived  of  territory  i'or  the  benefit  of  the  United 
.States. 

§  3.  All  controversies  concerning  the  private  right 
of  soil  claimed  under  diflerent  grants  of  two  or  more 
states,  whose  jurisdiction,  as  they  may  respect  such 
lands,  and  the  states  which  passed  such  grants  are 
adjusted,  the  said  grants  or  either  of  them  being  at 
the  same  time  claimed  to  have  originated  antecedent 
to  such  settlement  of  jurisdiction,  sliall,  on  the  peti- 
tion of  either  party  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  be  finally  determined,  as  near  as  may  be,  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  before  prescribed  for  decidino' 
disputes  respecting  territorial  jurisdiction  between 
diflerent  states. 

§  4.  The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
shall  also  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  pow- 
er of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by 
their  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the  respective 
states  ;  fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures 
throughout  the  United  States  ;  regulating  the  trade 
and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  Indians,  not  mem- 
bers of  any  of  the  slates  ;  provided  that  the  legisla- 
tive right  of  any  state  within  its  own  liuiits,  be  not 
infringed  or  violated ;  establishing  and  regulat  ng 
post  offices  from  one  state  to  another,  througliout  all 
the  United  Slates,  and  exacting  such  postage  on  the 
papers  passing  through  the  same  as  may  be  requisite 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  said  office  ;  appointing 
all  officers  of  the  land  forces  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  excepting  regimental  officers  ;  apr 
pointing  all  the  officers  of  the  naval  forces,  and  com- 
missioning all  officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  ;  making  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  said  land  and  naval  forces,  and  di- 
recting their  operations. 

§  5.  The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
shall  have  authority  to  appoint  a  committee,  to  sit 
in  the  recess  of  Congress,  to  be  denominated,  "  A 
Committee  of  the  Slates,"  and  to  consist  of  one 
delegate  from  each  state  ;  and  to  appoint  such  other 
committees  and  civil  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for 
managing  the  general  affairs  of  the  United  States 
under  their  direction;  to  appoint  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  preside  ;  provided  thai  no  person  be  allowed 
to  serve  in  the  office  of  president  more  than  one 
year  in  any  term  of  three  years  ;  to  ascertain  the  ne- 
cessary sums  of  money  to  be  raised  for  tlie  service 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  appropriate  and  apply 
the  same  for  defraying  the  public  expenses ;  to  bor- 
row money  or  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  every  half  year  to  the  respective 
states  an  account  of  the  sums  of  money  so  borrowed 
or  emitted  ;  to  build  and  equip  a  navy  ;  to  agree  up- 
on the  number  of  land  forces,  and  to  make  requisi- 
tions from  each  state  for  its  quota,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  such  state,  wliich 
requisition  shall  be  bindino-;  and  thereupon  the  le- 
gislature of  each  state  shall  appoint  the  reirimental 
officers,  raise  the  men,  clothe,  arm,  anil  equip  them, 
in  a  soldier-like  manner,  at  the  expense  of  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  and  the  officers  and  men  so  doihed,  arm- 
ed, and  equipped,  shall  march  to  the  place  appoin- 
ted, and  within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled ;  but  if  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall,  on  considera- 
tion of  circumstances,  judge  proper  that  any  sUle 
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should  not  raise  men,  or  should  raise  a  smaller] 
number  than  its  quota,  and  that  any  other  state 
should  raise  a  greater  nuinber  of  men  than  the  ijuo- 
ta  thereof,  suoli  extra  number  shall  be  raised,  offi- 
cered, clothed,  armed,  and  equipped  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  quota  of  sucii  state,  unless  the  legisla- 
ture of  such  state  shall  judge  that  such  extra  number 
cannot  be  safely  spared  out  of  the  same,  in  which 
case  they  shall  raise,  officer,  clothe,  arm,  and  equip 
as  many  of  such  extra  number  as  they  judge  can  be 
safely  spared,  and  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed, 
armed,  and  equipped,  shall  march  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed, and  within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  Congress  assembled. 

§  6.  The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
shall  never  engage  in  a  war,  nor  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  in  time  of  peace,  nor  enter  into  any  trea- 
ties or  alliances,  nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate  the 
value  thereof,  nor  ascertain  the  sums  and  expenses 
necessary  for  the  defence  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  thein,  nor  emit  bills  nor  borrow 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  nor  appro- 
priate money,  nor  agree  upon  the  number  of  vessels 
of  war  to  be  built  or  purchased,  or  the  number  of 
land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor  appoint  a 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  or  navy,  unless 
nine  states  assent  to  the  same,  nor  shall  a  ques- 
tion on  any  other  point,  except  for  adjourning  from 
day  to  day,  be  determined,  unless  by  the  votes 
of  a  majority  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. 

.  §  7.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
power  to  adjourn  to  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to 
any  place  within  the  United  States,  so  that  no  period 
of  adjournment  be  for  a  longer  duration  than  the 
space  of  six  months,  and  shall  publish  a  journal  of 
their  proceedings  monthly,  except  such  parts  thereof 
relating  to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military  operations, 
as  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  of  the  delegates  of  each  state,  on  any 
question,  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal,  when  it  is 
desired  by  any  delegate  ;  and  the  delegates  of  a  state, 
or  any  of  them,  at  his  or  their  request,  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  a  transcript  of  the  said  journal,  except 
such  parts  as  are  above  excepted,  to  lay  before  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states. 

Art.  10.  The  committee  of  the  states,  or  any  nine 
of  them,  shall  be  authorized  to  execute,  in  the  recess 
of  Congress,  such  of  the  powers  of  Congress  as  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  by  the  consent 
of  nine  states,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  think  expe- 
dient to  vest  them  with  ;  provided  that  no  power  be 
delegated  to  the  said  committee,  for  the  exercise  of 
which,  by  tlie  articles  of  confederation,  the  voice  of 
nine  states,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as- 
sembled, is  requisite. 

Art.  11.  Canada  acceding  to  this  confederation, 
and  jninins  in  the  measures  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  admitted  into,  and  entitled  to  all  the  advan- 
tages of  lliis  Union  :  but  no  other  colony  shall  be 
admitted  into  the  same,  unless  such  admission  be 
agreed  to  by  nine  states. 

Art.  12.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  bor- 
rowed, and  debts  contracted  bv  or  under  the  authori- 
ty of  Congress,  liefore  the  assembling  of  the  United 
States,  in  pursuance  of  the  present  confederation, 
shall  be  deemed   and  considered  as  a  charce  against 


the  United  States,  for  payment  and  satisfaction 
whereof  the  said  United  Stales  and  the  public  faith 
are  hereby  solemnly  pledged. 

Art.  13.  Every  slate  shall  abide  by  ihe  determi- 
nation of  the  United  Slates,  in  Congress  assembled, 
in  all  questions  which,  by  this  confederation,  are 
submitted  to  them.  And  the  articles  of  this  confede- 
ration shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  every  state, 
and  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual  ;  nor  shall  any  alte- 
ration at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in  any  of  them, 
unless  such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  legislature  of  every  state. 

And  whereas  it  hath  pleased  the  Great  Governor 
of  the  world  to  incline  the  hearts  of  the  legislatures 
we  respectively  represent  in  Congress,  to  approve  of, 
and  to  authorize  us  to  ratify  the  said  articles  of  con- 
federation and  perpetual  union.  Know  ye,  that  we, 
the  undersigned  delegates,  by  virtue  of  the  power 
and  authority  to  us  given  for  that  purpose,  do  by 
these  presents,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  our  re- 
spective constituents,  fully  and  entirely  ratify  and 
confirm  each  and  every  of  the  said  articles  of  con- 
federation and  perpetual  union,  and  all  and  singular 
the  matters  and  things  therein  contained.  And  we 
do  further  solemnly  plight  and  engage  the  faith  of 
our  respective  constituents,  that  they  shall  abide  by 
the  determination  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  in  all  questions  which  by  the  said  confe- 
deration are  submitted  to  them  ;  and  that  the  articles 
thereof  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  the  states  we 
respectively  represent,  and  that  the  Union  shall  be 
perpetual.  In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto 
set  our  hands,  in  Congress. 

DoJie  at  Phdadclpkiay  in  the  Stale  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Sth  day  of 
-   '      ■       •  -  Lordj  i77S,  and  inihe  tltird  year  of  the  In 


July,  in  the  year  of  mir  . 
dependence  of  America. 

SEW-HAMPSHinE. 

Josinh  Bartlett, 
John  Wentworth,  Jr. 


jrASSACHCSETTS   BAT. 

John  Hancock, 
Samuel  Adams, 
Elbridgc  Gerry, 
Francis  Dana, 
James  Lovel, 
Samuel  Holten. 

HHODE    ISLAND,  &C. 

William  Ellery, 
Henry  Marchant, 
John  Collins. 

COXXECTICrT. 

Roger  Sherman, 
Samuel  Huntingdon, 
Oliver  Wolcott, 
Titus  Hosmer, 
Andrew  Adams. 

NEW    TOBK. 

Jas.  Duane, 
Fra.  Lewis, 
Wm.  Duer, 
Gouv.  Morris. 

NEW    JERSEY. 


Jno.  Wilherspoon, 
Nath.  Scudder. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Robert  Morris, 
Daniel  Roberdeau, 


Jona.  Bayard  Smith, 
William  Clingan, 
Joseph  Keed. 

PELAWAHE. 

Thos.  M'Kean. 
John  Dickinson, 
Nicholas  Van  Dyke, 

?1AIIYLAND. 

John  Hanson, 
Daniel  Carroll. 

VIRGINIA. 

Richard  Henry  Lee, 
John  Bannister, 
Thomas  Adams, 
John  Harris, 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lee. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

John  Penn, 
Cons.  Harnett, 
Jno  Williams. 

SOrxn  CAROLINA. 

Henry  Laurens, 
William  Henry  Drayton. 
Jno.  Matthews, 
Richard  Hutson, 
Thomas  Heyward,  Jr. 

GEonoiA. 
Jno.  Walton, 
Edwd.  Telfair. 
Edwd.  Langworthy. 
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WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  WNITED  STATES. 
Friends  and  Felluw   C/f,zenSy 

The  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to  ad- 
minister the  executive  government  of  the  United 
States,  being  not  far  distant,  and  the  time  actually 
arrived  when  your  thoughts  must  be  employed  in  de- 
signating the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed  with  that 
important  trust,  it  appears  to  me  proper,  especially 
as  it  may  conduce  to  a  more  distinct  expression  of 
the  public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprize  you  of 
the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline  being  con- 
sidered among  the  number  of  those  out  of  whom  a 
choice  is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you  at  the  same  time  to  do  me  the  justice  to 
be  assured,  that  this  resolution  has  not  been  taken, 
without  a  strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations  ap- 
pertaining to  the  relation  which  binds  a  dutiful 
citizen  to  his  country ;  and  that  in  withdrawing 
the  tender  of  service,  which  silence  in  my  situation 
might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution  of 
zeal  for  your  future  interest ;  no  deficiency  of  grate- 
ful respect  for  your  past  kindness  ;  but  am  suppor- 
ted by  a  full  conviction,  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  in, 
the  office  to  which  your  suflrases  have  twice  called 
nie,  have  been  a  unitorm  sacritiee  of  inclination  to 
the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for  what 
appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  constantly  hoped  that 
it  would  have  been  much  earlier  in  my  power,  con- 
sistently with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to 
disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement  from  which  I 
had  been  reluctantly  drawn.  The  strength  of  my 
inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  address  to  de- 
clare it  to  you  ;  but  mature  reflection  on  the  then 
perplexed  and  critical  position  of  our  affairs  with 
foreign  nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice  of  persons 
entitled  lo  my  confidence,  impelled  me  to  abandon 
the  idea.  I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns, 
external,  as  well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders  the 
pursuit  of  inclination  incompatible  with  the  senti- 
ment of  duty  or  propriety ;  and  am  persuaded, 
whatever  partiality  may  be  retained  for  my  servi- 
ces, that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our  country, 
you  will  not  disapprove  of  my  determination  to 
retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook  the 
arduous  trust,  were  explained  on  the  proper  occasion. 
In  the  discharge  of  this  trust  I  will  only  say  that  I 
have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed  towards  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  government, 
the  best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible  judgment 
was  capable.  Not  unconscious  in  the  outset,  of  the 
inferiority  of  my  qualifications,  experience  in  my 
own  eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffidence  of  myself; 
and  every  day  the  increasing  weight  of  years  ad- 
monishes me  more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  retire- 
ment is  as  necessary  to  me,  as  it  will  be  welcome. 
Satisfied  that  if  any  circumstances  have  given  pecu- 
liar value  to  my  services,  they  were  temporary,  I 
have  the  consolation  to  believe,  that  while  choice 
and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the  political  scene, 
patriotism  does  not  forbid  it. 

In  lookiniT  forward  to  the   moment  which   is   to 


terminate  the  career  of  my  political  life,  my  feelings 
do  not  permit  me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  my  be- 
loved country,  for  tlie  many  honours  it  has  conferred 
upon  me;  still  more  for  the  stedfast  confidence  witli 
which  it  has  supported  me  ;  and  for  the  opportuni- 
ties I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my  invio- 
lable attachment,  by  services  faithful  and  persevering, 
though  in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  If  benefits 
have  resulted  to  our  country  from  these  services,  let 
it  always  be  remembered  to  your  praise,  and  as  an 
instructive  example  in  our  annals,  that  under  circum- 
stances in  which  the  passions,  agitated  in  every  di- 
rection, were  liable  to  mislead — amidst  appearances 
sometimes  dubious — vicissitudes  of  fortune  often  dis. 
couraging — in  situations  in  whicli  not  unfrequenUy 
want  of  success  has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criti 
eism — the  constancy  of  )'our  support  was  the  essen- 
tial prop  of  the  efforts  and  a  guarantee  of  the  plana 
by  which  they  were  effected.  Profoundly  penetra- 
ted with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  wilji  me  to  my 
grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to  unceasing  wishes, 
that  Heaven  may  continue  to  30U  the  choicest  tokens 
of  its  beneficence — that  your  union  and  brotherly 
affection  may  be  perpetual — that  the  free  constitution 
which  is  the  work  of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly 
maintained — that  its  administration  in  every  depart- 
ment may  be  stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue — that, 
in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  these  states, 
under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  complete, 
by  so  careful  a  preservation  and  so  prudent  a  use  of 
this  blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them  the  glory  of 
recommending  it  to  the  applause,  the  affection,  and 
the  adoption,  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger 
to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a  solicitude 
for  your  welfare,  which  cannot  end  but  with  my  life, 
and  the  apprehension  of  danger  natural  to  that  soli- 
citude, urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to 
offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation,  and  to  recom- 
mend to  your  frequent  view,  some  sentiments,  which 
are  the  result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsidera- 
ble observation,  and  which  appear  to  me  all-impor- 
tant to  the  permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a  people. 
These  will  be  offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom, 
as  you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disinterested  warn- 
ings of  a  parting  friend,  who  can  possibly  have  no 
personal  motive  to  bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  for- 
get as  an  encouragement  to  it,  your  indulgent  recep- 
tion of  ray  sentiments  on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar 
occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every 
ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine 
is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government,  which  constitutes  you 
one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so ; 
for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  tlie  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence ;  the  support  of  your  tranquillity  at  liome  ; 
your  peace  abroad  ;  of  your  safety,  of  your  prosper- 
ity ;  of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize. 
But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  from  diflercnt 
causes  and  from  diff'erent  quarters,  much  pains  will 
be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in 
your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth ;  as  this  is 
the  point  in  your  political  fortress  against  which  the 
batteries  of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  be 
most  constandy  and  actively  (though  often  coverdy 
and  insidiously)  directed,  it  is  of  infinite  moment. 
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that  you  should  properly  cstimnte  the  immense  value 
of  your  national  union,  to  your  collective  and  indi- 
vidual happiness  ;  that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial, 
hahilual,  and  immovable  attachment  to  it ;  accustom- 
ing yourselves  to  lliinli  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palla- 
dium of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity  ;  watch- 
ing for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety  ;  dis- 
countenancing wiiatever  mav  suggest  even  a  suspi- 
cion that  it  can  in  any  event  be  abandoned  ;  and  in- 
dignantly frowning  upon  tlie  first  dawning  of  every 
attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from 
the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now 
link  together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy 
and  interest.  Citizens  by  birth  or  choice  of  a  com- 
mon country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American,  which 
belongs  to  you  in  your  national  capacity,  must  al- 
ways exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism,  more  than 
any  appellation  derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have  the  same 
religion,  manners,  habits,  and  political  principles. 
You  have  in  a  common  cause  fougbt  and  triumphed 
together ;  the  independence  and  liberty  you  possess, 
are  the  work  of  joint  counsels,  and  joint  efforts — 
of  common  dangers,  sufferings,  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however  powerfully  they 
address  themselves  to  your  sensibility,  are  greatly 
outweighed  by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interests.  Here  every  portion  of  our  coun- 
try finds  the  most  commanding  motives  for  carel'ully 
guarding  and  preserving  the  union  of  the  whole. 

'I"he  north,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the 
sotifh,  protected  by  the  equal  laws  of  a  common  go- 
vernment, finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter,  great 
additional  resources  of  maritime  and  commercial 
enterprise,  and  precious  materials  of  manufacturing 
industry.  The  south,  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fitina;  by  the  agency  of  the  north,  sees  its  agriculture 
grow  and  its  commerce  expand.  Turning  partly  in- 
to its  own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  nortli,  it  finds 
its  particular  navisjation  invigorated — and  while  it 
contriiiules,  in  different  ways,  to  nourish  and  increase 
the  g-eneral  mass  of  the  national  navigation,  it  looks 
forward  to  the  protection  of  a  maritime  strength, 
to  which  itself  is  equally  adapted.  The  east,  in  like 
intercourse  with  the  west,  already  finds,  and  in  the 
progressive  improvement  of  interior  communications, 
by  land  and  water,  will  more  and  more  find,  a  valua- 
ble vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brinjjs  from 
abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home.  The  ivest  derives 
from  the  east  supplies  requisite  to  its  growth  and 
comfort — and,  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  secure  enjoy- 
ment of  indispensable  outlets  for  its  own  productions 
to  the  weiffht,  influence,  and  the  future  maritime 
strenu-lh  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  union,  directed 
by  an  indissolulile  community  of  interest  as  one  na- 
tion. Any  other  tenure  by  which  the  ivest  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  derived  from  its 
own  separate  strcng-th,  or  from  an  apostate  and  unna- 
tural connection  with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country  thus  feels 
an  immediate  and  particular  interest  in  union,  all  the 
parts  combined  cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united  mass 
of  means  and  efl'orts,  greater  strength,  greater  resour- 
ces,  proportionaljly  greater  security   from   external 


danger,  a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their  peace  by 
foreign  nations;  and,  what  is  of  inestimable  value, 
they  must  derive  from  union  an  exemption  from 
those  broils  and  wars  between  themselves,  which  so 
frequently  atllict  neighbouring  countries,  not  tied  to- 
gether by  the  same  government,  which  their  own 
rivalships  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  ;  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attachments  and  in- 
trigues, woidd  stimulate  and  embitter.  Hence  like- 
wise they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  those  over- 
grown military  establishments,  which,  under  any 
form  of  government,  are  inauspicious  to  liberty,  and 
which  are  to  be  regarded  as  particularly  hostile  to  re- 
publican liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  union 
ought  to  be  considered  as  the  main  prop  of  your  li- 
berty, ami  that  the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear 
to  you  the  preservation  of  the  other. 

'J'liese  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  language 
to  every  reflecting  and  virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the 
continuance  of  the  union  as  a  primary  object  of  pa- 
triotic desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether  a  common 
government  can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere?  Let 
experience  solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  speculation 
in  such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized  to 
hope  that  a  proper  organization  of  tlie  whole,  with 
the  auxiliary  agency  of  governments  for  the  respec- 
tive subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the 
experiment.  It  is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full  experi- 
ment. With  such  powerful  and  obvious  motives  to 
union,  affecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  while  ex- 
perience shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  impractica- 
bility, there  will  always  be  reason  to  distrust  the 
patriotism  of  those,  who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endea- 
vour to  weaken  its  bands. 

In  contemplaling  the  causes  which  may  disturb 
our  union,  it  occurs,  as  a  matter  of  serious  concern, 
that  any  ground  should  have  been  furnished  for  cha- 
racterizing parties  bv  cEOCRArHicALdiscriniinaiions  ; 
Northern  and  Southern  ;  Atlantic  and  Jf'estern  ; 
I  whence  designing  men  may  endeavour  to  excite  a 
belief  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests 
and  views.  One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to  ac- 
I  quire  influence  within  particular  districts,  is  to  mis- 
j  represent  the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much  against  the 
jealousies  and  heart-burnings  which  spring  from  these 
misrepresentations ;  thev  tend  to  render  alien  to  each 
other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound  together  by  fra- 
i  ternal  affection.  The  inhabitants  of  our  western 
'  country  have  lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head  ; 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  tiy  the  executive, 
and  in  the  unanimous  ratification  by  the  senate,  of 
the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  satisfac- 
tion at  that  event  throughout  the  United  Stales,  a 
decisive  proof  how  unfounded  were  the  suspicions 
propagated  among  them,  of  a  policy  in  the  general 
government,  and  in  the  Atlantic  states,  unfriendly  to 
their  interest  in  regard  to  the  Mississippi.  They 
have  been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  tivo  treaties  ; 
that  with  Great  Britain  and  that  with  Spain  :  which 
secure  to  them  every  thing  they  could  desire,  in  re- 
spect to  our  foreiffn  relations,  towards  confirming 
their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom  to  rely 
for  the  preservation  of  these  advantages  on  the  union 
by  wliich  thev  were  procured  ?  Will  they  not 
henceforth  be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  sucli  there 
are,  who  would  sever  them  from  their  brethren  and 
connect  them  with  aliens  ? 
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To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your  Union,  a 
government  for  the  whole  is  indispensable.  No  alli- 
ances, however  strict,  between  the  parts,  can  be  an 
adequate  substitute  ;  they  mu.-.t  inevitably  experience 
the  infractions  and  interruptions  which  all  alliances 
m  all  times  have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  improved  upon  your  first 
essay  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment better  calculated  than  your  former  for  an  inti- 
mate union,  and  for  the  efficacious  management  of 
your  common  concerns.  This  trovernment,  the  off- 
spring of  our  own  choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed, 
adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  mature  delibera- 
tion, completely  free  in  its  principles,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  its  powers,  uniting  security  with  energy, 
and  containing  within  itself  a  provision  for  its  own 
amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to  your  confidence  and 
your  support.  Respect  for  its  authority,  compliance 
with  its  laAvs,  acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are  du- 
ties enjoined  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of  true 
liberty.  The  basis  of  our  political  systems  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  make  and  alter  their  constitu- 
tions of  government.  But  the  constitution  which  at 
any  time  exists,  till  changed  by  an  explicit  and  au- 
thentic act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obliga- 
tory upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  establish  government,  presup- 
poses the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the  estab- 
lished government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  Rf  the  laws,  all 
combinations  and  associations,  under  whatever  plau- 
sible character,  with  a  real  design  to  direct,  control, 
counteract,  or  awe  the  regidar  deliberation  and  action 
of  the  constituted  authorities,  are  destructive  of  this 
fundamental  principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency.  They 
serve  to  organize  faction  ;  to  give  it  an  artificial  and 
extraordinary  force  ;  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  dele- 
gated will  of  the  nation,  the  will  of  a  party,  often  a 
small,  but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of  the 
community;  and,  according  to  the  alternate  triumphs 
of  different  parties,  to  make  the  public  administration 
the  mirror  of  the  ill-concerted  and  incongruous  pro- 
jects of  faction,  rather  than  the  organ  of  consistent 
and  wholesome  plans,  digested  by  common  counsels, 
and  modified  by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations  of  the 
above  description  may  now  and  then  answer  popular 
ends,  they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and 
things,  to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cunning, 
ambitious  and  unprincipled  men,  will  be  enabled  to 
subvert  the  power  of  the  people  and  to  usurp  for 
themselves  the  reins  of  government;  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have  lifted  them 
to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  government,  and 
the  permanency  of  your  present  happy  state,  it  is 
requisite,  not  only  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irregular  oppositions  to  its  acknowledged  authorit)-, 
but  also  that  you  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  inno- 
vation upon  its  principles,  however  specious  the  pre- 
texts. One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect  in 
the  forms  of  the  constitution,  alterations  which  will 
impair  the  energy  of  the  system,  and  thus  to  under- 
mine what  cannot  be  direct!)'  overthrown.  In  all  the 
changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited,  remember,  tliat 
time  and  habit  are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the 
true  character  of  governments  as  of  other  human  in- 
stitutions ;  that  experience  is  the  surest  standard  by 


which  to  test  the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  con. 
stitution  of  a  country  ;  that  facility  in  change  upon 
the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opinion,  exposes 
to  perpetual  change  from  the  endless  variety  of  hy- 
pothesis and  opinion ;  and  remember,  especially, 
that  for  the  efficient  management  of  your  common 
interests  in  a  country  so  extensive  as  ours,  a  govern- 
ment of  as  much  vigour  as  is  consistent  with  the 
perfect  security  of  liberty,  is  indispensable.  Liber- 
t)-  itself  will  find  in  such  a  government,  with  powers 
properly  distributed  and  adjusted,  its  surest  guardian. 
It  is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  go- 
vernment is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  enterprises 
of  faction,  to  confine  each  member  of  the  society 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  main- 
tain all  in  the  secure  and  tranquQ  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  perscm  and  property. 

I  have  alreadV  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of  par- 
lies in  the  state,  with  the  particular  reference  to  the 
founding  of  therii  on  geographical  discriminations. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view,  and 
Avarn  you  in  the  most  solemn  manner  against  the 
baneful  effects  of  the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from  our 
nature,  having  its  root  in  the  strongest  passions  of 
the  human  mind.  It  exists  under  diflerent  shapes  in 
all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled,  controlled,  or 
repressed.  But  in  those  of  the  popular  form,  it  is 
seen  in  its  greatest  rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst 
enemy. 

The  alternate  dominion  of  one  faction  over  ano- 
ther, sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge  natural  to 
party  dissension,  which,  in  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries, has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities,  is 
itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this  leads  at  length 
to  a  formal  and  permanent  despotism,  'i'he  disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  incline  the  minds 
of  men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the  absolute 
power  of  an  individual :  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or  more  fortu- 
nate than  his  competitors,  turns  tliis  disposition  to 
the  purposes  of  his  own  elevation,  on  the  ruins  of 
public  liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this 
kind,  (which,  nevertheless,  ought  not  to  be  entirely 
out  of  sight,)  the  common  and  continual  mischiefs 
of  the  spirit  of  party  are  suflicient  to  make  it  the 
interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to  discourage  and 
restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public  councils  and 
enfeeble  the  public  administration.  It  agitates  the 
community  with  ill  founded  jealousies  and  false 
alarms ;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part  against 
another ;  foments  occasionally  riot  and  insurrection ; 
and  opens  the  door  to  foreign  influence  and  corrup- 
tion, which  find  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment itself  through  the  channels  of  party  passions. 
Thus  the  policy  and  will  of  one  country  are  subjec- 
ted to  the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  countries 
are  useful  checks  upon  the  administration  of  the  o-o- 
vernment,  and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This,  within  certain  limits,  is  probably  true :  and  in 
governments  of  a  monarchical  cast,  patriotism  may 
look  with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favour,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popular  charac- 
ter, in  governments  purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not 
to  be  encouraged.     From  their  natural  tendency,  it 
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is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of  this  spirit 
for  every  salutary  purpose.  And  there  being  con- 
stant danger  of  excess,  the  effort  ought  to  be,  by 
force  of  public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage  it. 
A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands  a  uniform  vi- 
gilance to  prevent  its  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest,  in- 
stead of  warming,  it  should  consume. 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  think- 
ing, in  a  free  country,  should  inspire  caution  in  those 
intrusted  with  its  administration,  to  confine  them- 
selves within  their  respective  constitutional  spheres, 
avoiding,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  one  depart- 
ment, to  encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit  of  en- 
croachment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the 
departments  in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the 
form  of  government,  a  real  despotism.  A  just  esti- 
mate of  that  love  of  power,  and  proneness  to  abuse 
it,  which  predominates  in  the  human  heart,  is  sufh- 
cient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this  po.sition.  The 
necessity  of  reciprocal  checks,  in  the  exercise  of 
political  power,  bv  dividing  and  distributing  it  into 
different  depositories,  and  constituting  each  the  guar- 
dian of  public  weal  against  invasions  by  the  others, 
has  been  evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and  mo- 
dern ;  some  of  them  in  our  country  and  under  our 
own  eyes.  To  preserve  them  must  be  as  necessary 
as  to  institute  them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be 
corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the 
constitution  designates.  But  let  there  be  no  change 
by  usurpation  ;  for  though  this,  in  one  instance,  may 
be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary  wea- 
pon In'  which  free  governments  are  destroyed.  The 
preceilent  must  always  greatly  overbalance,  in  per- 
manent evil,  any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which 
the  use  can  at  any  time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to 
political  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indis- 
pensable supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim 
the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  labour  to  sub- 
vert these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these 
firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens. 
The  mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man, 
ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could 
not  trace  all  their  connexions  with  private  and  pub- 
lic felicity.  Let  it  be  simply  asked,  where  is  the 
security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the 
sense  of  religious  obliffations  desert  the  oaths,  which 
are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice ?  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposi- 
tion, that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  reli- 
gion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence 
of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure, 
reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that 
naiional  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  reli- 
gious principle.  It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue 
or  morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular  govern- 
ment. The  nile  indeed  extends  with  more  or  less 
force  to  every  species  of  free  government.  Who 
that  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it  can  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  foundation  of  the 
fabric. 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance, 
instiluiions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened. 


As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and  secu- 
rity, cherish  public  credit.  One  method  of  preser- 
ving it,  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible  ;  avoid- 
ing occasions  of  expense  by  cultivating  peace  ;  but 
remembering  also  that  timely  disbursements  to  pre- 
pare for  dauijer  frequendy  prevent  much  greater  dis- 
bursements to  repel  it ;  avoiding  likewise  the  accu- 
mulation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions  of 
expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions,  in  time  of  peace, 
to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may 
have  occasioned;  not  ungenerously  throwingupon  pos- 
terity the  burden  which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear. 
The  execution  of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  re- 
presentatives ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  public  opinion 
should  co-operate.  To  facilitate  to  them  the  perfor- 
mance of  their  duty,  it  is  essential  that  you  should 
practically  bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payme[it 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to  have  revenue 
there  must  be  taxes ;  that  no  taxes  can  be  devised 
which  are  not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unplea- 
sant ;  that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment  inseparable 
from  the  selection  of  the  proper  object,  (which  is 
always  a  choice  of  difficulties,)  ought  to  be  a  deci- 
sive motive  for  a  candid  construction  of  the  conduct 
of  the  government  in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of 
acquiescence  in  the  measures  for  obtaining  revenue, 
which  the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time  dic- 
tate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nalions  ; 
cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all.  Religion  and 
morality  enjoin  this  conduct :  and  can  it  he  tha'  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy 
of  a  free,  enlightened,  and  at  no  distant  period,  a  great 
nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  ex- 
alted justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that  in 
the  course  of  time  and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages  which 
might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it !  Can  it  be 
that  providence  has  not  connected  the  permanent  fe- 
licity of  a  nation  with  its  virtue  ?  The  experiment 
at  least  is  recommended  by  every  sentiment  which 
ennobles  human  nature.  Alas  !  is  it  rendered  impos- 
sible by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is  more 
essential  than  that  permanent  inveterate"  antipa- 
thies against  particular  nations,  and  passionate  at- 
tachment for  others,  should  be  excluded  ;  and  that 
in  place  of  them,  just  and  amicable  feelings  towards 
all  should  be  cultivated.  The  nation,  which  indul- 
ges towards  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habit- 
ual fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave 
to  its  animosity  or  to  its  aflections,  either  of  which 
is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its 
interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  another, 
disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury, 
to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be 
haughty  and  intractable,  when  accidental  or  trifling 
occasions  of  dispute  occur.  Hence  frequent  colli- 
sions, obstinate,  envenomed  and  bloody  contests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  ill-will  and  resentment, 
sometimes  impels  to  war  the  government,  contrary 
to  the  best  calculations  of  policy.  The  government 
sometimes  participates  in  the  national  propensity, 
and  adopts  through  passion,  what  reason  would  re- 
ject; at  other  times,  it  makes  the  animosity  of  the 
nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hostility  instigated 
by  pride,  ambition  and  other  sinister  and  pernicious 
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motives.  The  peace,  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the 
liberty  of  nations  have  been  the  victim.  So  like- 
wise, a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  for  ano- 
ther produces  a  variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the 
favourite  nation,  iacilitatin^  the  illusion  of  an  imagi- 
nary common  interest,  in  cases  where  no  real  com- 
mon interest  exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the  enmi- 
ties of  the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  participa- 
tion in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without 
adequate  inducement  or  justillcation.  It  leads  also 
to  concessions  to  the  favourite  nation,  of  privileges 
denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  tlie 
nation  making  the  concessions,  by  unnecessarily  part- 
ing with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained  ;  and  by 
exciting  jealousy,  ill-will,  and  a  disposition  to  reta- 
liate, in  the  parties  from  whom  equal  privileges  are 
withheld  :  and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or 
deluded  citizens,  (who  devote  themselves  to  the 
favourite  nation,)  facility  to  betray  or  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  their  own  country,  without  odium,  some- 
times even  with  popularity  ;  gilding  with  the  appear- 
ances of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obligations,  commenda- 
ble deference  for  public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal 
for  public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compliances  of 
ambition,  corruption  or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable 
ways,  such  attachments  are  particularly  alarmini;  to 
the  truly  enlightened  and  independent  patriot.  How 
manv  opportunities  do  they  afford  to  tamper  with 
domestic  factions,  to  practise  the  arts  of  seduction, 
to  mislead  public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils  !  Such  an  attachment  of  a  small  or 
weak,  towards  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  dooms 
the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence, 
(I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow  citizens,)  the 
jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly 
awake ;  since  history  and  experience  prove  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of 
republican  government.  But  that  jealousy,  to  be 
useful,  must  be  impartial;  else  it  becomes  the  in- 
strument of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead 
of  a  defence  against  it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one 
foreign  nation,  and  excessive  dislike  for  another, 
cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the 
arts  of  influence  on  the  other.  Real  patriots,  who 
niMv  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favourite,  are  liable 
to  become  suspected  and  odious  ;  while  its  tools  and 
dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  surrender  their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  for- 
eiiin  nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  rela- 
tions, to  have  with  them  as  little  political  connec- 
tion as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed 
enofjigements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good 
fnitli.      Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us 
have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  she 
must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the  cau- 
ses of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns. 
Hence,  therefore,  it  must  he  unwise  in  us  to  impli- 
cate ourselves  by  artificial  ties  in  the  ordinary  vicis- 
situdes of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations 
and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities.  Our 
detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us 
to  pursue  a  different  course.  If  we  remain  one  peo- 
ple, under  an  efficient  government,  the  period  is  not 
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far  ofl'  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from  ex 
ternal  aimoyance ;  when  we  may  take  such  an  atti- 
tude as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respected  ;  when 
belligerent  nations,  under  the  impossibdity  of  mak- 
ing acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the 
giving  us  provocation  ;  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situa- 
tion ?  Whyquitourown  tostand  upon  foreign  ground  ? 
Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any 
part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in 
the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest, 
humour,  or  caprice. 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent 
alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world  ;  so 
far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it ;  for  let 
me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing  infi- 
delity to  existing  engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim 
no  less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  affairs, 
that  honesty  is  alwa3's  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it, 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed  in  their 
genuine  sense.  But  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessa- 
ry and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable 
estalilishments,  in  a  respectable  defensive  posture, 
we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extra- 
ordinary emergencies. 

Harmony  and  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations, 
are  recommended  by  policy,  humanity  and  interest. 
But  even  our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand  ;  neither  seeking  or  granting 
exclusive  favours  or  preferences ;  consulting  tlie 
natural  course  of  things  ;  diffusing  and  diversifying 
by  gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce,  but  for- 
cing nothing;  establishing,  with  powers  so  disposed, 
in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course,  to  define  the 
rights  of  our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  support  them,  conventional  rules  of  inter- 
course, the  best  that  present  circumstances  and  mu- 
tual opinion  will  permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to 
be  from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied,  as  expe- 
rience and  circumstances  shall  dictate ;  constantly 
keeping  in  view,  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look 
for  disinterested  favours  from  another;  that  it  must 
pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independence  for  whatever 
it  may  accept  under  that  character  ;  that  by  such 
acceptance,  it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  nominal  favours,  and 
yet  of  being  reproached  with  ingratitude  for  not  giv- 
ing more.  There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to 
expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favours  from  nation  to 
nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which  experience  must  cure 
— which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels 
of  an  old  and  affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope 
they  will  make  the  strong  and  lastinsj  impression  I 
could  wish  ;  that  they  will  control  the  usual  current 
of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our  nation  from  running 
the  course  which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of 
nations  !  but,  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself,  that  thev 
may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit,  some 
occasional  good  ;  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur 
to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit ;  to  warn  against 
the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue ;  to  guard  against 
the  impostures  of  pretended  patriotism  ;  this  hope 
will  be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for  your 
welfare,  by  which  they  have  been  dictated. 
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How  f;ir,  in  the  discharsre  of  my  official  duties,  I 
have  l)ccn  g-nided  by  the  principles  Avhich  have  been 
delineated,  the  public  records  and  other  evidences  of 
my  conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the  world. 
'I'o  myself,  the  assurance  of  my  own  conscience  is, 
that  I  have  at  least  believed  myself  to  be  guided  by 
theiu. 

In  rehition  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in  luirope, 
my  proclamation  of  the  22nd  of  April,  179:i,  is  the 
index  to  my  plan.  Sanctioned  by  your  ajiproviiig 
voice,  and  by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  the  spirit  of  that  measure  has 
continually  governed  me,  uninfluenced  by  any  at- 
tempts to  deter  or  divert  me  i'rom  it. 

After  a  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the 
best  lights  I  could  obtain,  1  was  well  satisfied  that 
our  country,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in  duly  and  inte- 
rest, to  take  a  neutral  position.  Having  taken  it,  I 
determined,  as  far  as  should  depend  on  ine,  to  main- 
tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance  and  lirnmess. 
The  considerations  wiiich  respect  the  right  to  hold 
this  conduct,  it  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to 
detail.  I  will  only  observe,  that  according  to  my 
understanding  of  the  matter,  that  right,  so  far  from 
being  denied  by  any  of  the  belligerent  powers,  has 
been  virtually  admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may  be 
inf(>rred  witliout  any  thing  more,  from  the  obligation 
which  justice  and  humanity  impose  on  every  nation, 
in  c;ises  in  which  i  is  free  to  act,  to  maintain  invio- 
late, the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  towards  other 
nations. 

'J'he  inducements  of  interest  for  observing  that 
con<luct  will  be  best  referred  to  your  own  reflections 
and  experience.  With  me,  a  predominant  motive 
has  lieen  to  endeavour  to  gain  time  to  our  country  to 
settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  institulions,  and  to 
progress,  without  interruption,  to  that  degree  of 
strength  and  consistency,  which  is  necessary  to 
give  it,  humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its  own 
fortunes. 

'I'houjrh  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  admin- 
istration, I  am  unconscious  of  intentional  error,  I  am 
nevertheless  too  sensible  of  my  defects,  not  to  think 
it  probable  that  I  may  have  committed  many  errors. 
Whatever  they  may  be,  I  fervently  beseech  tlie  Al- 
mighty to  avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they 
may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope  that 
my  country  will  never  cease  to  view  them  with  in- 
dulgence; and  that,  after  forty-five  years  of  my  life 
dedicated  to  its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned  to 
oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansions  of 
rest. 

Uelying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  other  things, 
and  actuated  with  tliat  fervent  love  towards  it 
M  hich  is  so  natural  to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the 
native  soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  several 
generations,  I  anticipate  witli  pleasing  expectation 
that  retreat,  in  which  I  promise  myself  to  realize, 
without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking  in 
the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens  the  benign  influence 
of  srood  laws  imder  a  free  government ;  the  ever  fa- 
vourite object  cf  my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as 
I  trusi,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labours  and  dangers. 
G.  AVASHINGTON. 

Uiiiltd  fltales,  nt/i  Septembm;  1790. 


POCAHONTAS-Born,  1594— Died,  161T. 
Intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  Captain 
John  Suiilh,  by  whose  intrepidity  and  perseverance 
the  colony  at  Virginia  was  permanently  settled,  is 
Pocahoiiias,  the  daughter  of  the  chief  Powhatan 
whose  original  Indian  name  was  Wahansonacock. 
Her  connexion  with  American  history,  commen- 
ces when  she  was  about  fourteen  years  of  a^e, 
and  the  occasion  which  called  forth  the  energies  of 
her  cliaracier  was  the  capture  of  Captain  Smith  in 
the  year  1607.  Captain  Smith  having  refused  while 
a  prisoner,  to  assist  in  destroying  Jamestown,  he 
was  led  from  |)lace  to  place  by  the  Indians  and  hav 
ing  been  shown  to  the  different  nations  of  the  do- 
minions of  Powhatan,  the  Indians  proceeded  to  the 
king.  Here  more  than  two  hundred  of  those  grim 
courtiers  stood  wondering  at  him,  as  he  had  been 
a  monster,  till  Powhatan  and  his  trayne  had  pu: 
themselves  in  their  greatest  braveries :  the  chief 
was  seated  before  a  fire,  upon  a  seat  like  a  bedstead, 
having  on  a  robe  of  rackoon  skins,  "  and  all  the 
tayles  hanging  by."  On  each  side  of  him  sat  a 
y<iuiig  woman  ;  and  upon  each  side  of  the  house 
uvo  rows  of  men,  and  with  as  many  women  behind 
ihi-ni.  These  last  had  their  heads  and  shoulders 
painted  red — some  of  whose  heads  were  adorned 
with  white  down ;  and  about  their  necks  white , 
beads.  On  Smith's  being  brought  into  the  pre;;cnce 
of  Powhatan,  all  present  joined  in  a  great  shout. 
"  The  queen  of  Apamatuck  was  appointed  to  bring 
him  water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  another  brought 
him  a  bunch  of  feathers,  instead  of  a  towel,  to  dry 
them."  Then,  having  feasted  him  again,  "  after 
tlieir  best  barbarous  manner  they  could,  a  long  con- 
sultation was  held,  but  the  conclusion  was,  two 
great  stones  were  brought  before  Powhatan — then  as 
many  as  could  lay  hands  on  him,  dragged  him  to 
them  and  thereon  laid  his  head,  and  being  ready, 
with  their  clubs,  to  beat  out  his  brains,  Pocahontas 
the  king's  dearest  daughter,  when  no  entreaty  couIq 
prevail,  got  his  head  in  her  armes,  and  laid  her  own 
upon  his,  to  save  him  from  death." 

Powhalan  was  unable  to  resist  the  extraordinary 
solicitations  and  sympathetic  entreaties  of  his  kind- 
hearted  little  daughter,  and  thus  was  saved  the  life 
of  Capiain  Smith  ;  a  character,  who,  without  this  as- 
tonishing deliverance,  was  sufficiently  renowned  for 
escapes  and  adventures. 

The  old  sachem,  having  set  the  sentence  of  death 
aside,  made  up  his  mind  to  employ  Smith  as  an  ar- 
tisan ;  to  make,  for  himself,  robes,  shoes,  bows,  ar- 
rows, and  pots  ;  and,  for  Pocahontas,  bells,  beads, 
and  copper  trinkets,  but  he  was  soon  liberated. 

Soon  after,  the  difficulties  between  Powhatan  and 
the  English  having  been  adjusted,  we  find  Pocahon- 
tas bringing  provisions  almost  every  other  day  to 
Jamestown.  'J'his  state  of  things  however  did  not 
continue  long,  and  in  1008,  Powhatan  having  been 
detected  in  a  plot  against  the  colonists,  his  daugh- 
ter came  with  presents  to  excuse  him,  pretending 
that  the  mischief  was  done  by  his  ungovernable 
chiefs.  Smith  accepted  her  mediation,  released  his 
prisoners  and  thus  peace  was  again  restored,  but  it 
was  soon  broken.  Powhatan  having  been  foiled  in 
numerous  artifices  against  the  settlers,  resolved  to 
fall   n|)on    them   in   their   cabins.     But  here   again 
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Pocahontas  saved  the  lives  of  Smith  and  his  attend- 
ants. She  came  alone  in  a  dismal  and  wintry  night 
through  the  woods  and  informed  Smith  of  her  fa- 
ther's design.  For  this  most  signal  favour  he  offered 
her  such  rich  articles  as  he  thought  would  please  her  : 
but  she  would  accept  of  nothing  and  with  tears  stand- 
ing in  her  eyes,  said  if  her  father  should  see  her 
with  any  thing,  he  would  suspect  what  she  had 
done,  and  instant  death  would  be  her  reward  ;  she 
then  retired  by  herself  into  the  woods. 

The  following  incidents  in  regard  to  the  life  of 
this  heroick  female  are  from  Drake's  Biography  and 
History  of  the  Indians  of  North  America,  a  work  of 
great  value.     Mr.  Drake  remarks  : — 

"While  Captain  Smith  was  upon  an  expedition  in- 
to the  country,  with  an  intention  of  surprising  Pow- 
hatan, there  happened  a  melancholy  accident  at 
home,  to  a  boat's  crew,  which  had  been  sent  out  in 
very  severe  weather,  by  one  who  was  impatient  to 
have  the  direction  of  matters.  In  the  boat  were 
Captain  Waldo,  Master  Scrivener,  the  projector  of 
the  expedition,  Mr.  Anthony  Gosnold,  brother  of  the 
well-known  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  and  eight  others. 
By  the  sinking  of  the  boat,  these  all  perished,  and 
none  knew  what  had  become  of  them,  until  their  bod- 
ies were  found  by  the  Indians.  The  very  men  on 
whom  Smith  depended  to  remain  at  the  fort  for  his 


succour,  in  case  he  sent  for  them,  were  among  the 
number.  Therefore,  to  prevent  the  failure  of  this 
expedition,  somebody  must  be  sent  to  apprize  Smith 
of  the  catastrophe.  None  volunteered  for  the  hazard- 
dous  service,  but  Mr.  Richard  Wuffin,  who  was 
obliged  to  undertake  it  alone.  This  was  a  time 
when  Powhatan  was  very  insolent,  and  urged  daily 
the  killing  of  Smith  upon  his  men.  Nevertheless, 
after  many  difficulties,  he  arrived  at  Werowocomoco. 
Here  he  found  himself  amid  preparations  for  war, 
and  in  still  greater  danger  than  he  had  yet  been. 
But  Pocahontas  appeared  as  his  saviour.  Knowing 
the  intention  of  the  warriours  to  kill  him,  she  first 
.secreted  him  in  the  woods,  and  then  directed  those 
who  sought  him  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  he 
had  gone  ;  so,  by  this  means,  he  escaped,  and  got 
safe  to  Smith  at  Pamunkey.  This  was  in  the  win- 
ter of  1609. 

"We  next  hear  of  her  saving  the  life  of  Henry  Spil- 
man,  who,  was  one  of  thirty  that  went  to  trade,  up- 
on the  confidence  of  Powhatan,  but  all  of  whom, 
except  Spilman,  were  killed  by  his  people. 

"  From  1609,  the  time  Smith  left  the  country,  until 
1611,  Pocahontas  was  not  seen  at  Jamestown.  At 
this  time,  she  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner  by 
Captain  Argal,  and  kept  by  the  English  to  prevent 
Powhatan  from  doing  them  injury,  and  to  extort  a 
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greiit  riuisom  fioni  him,  and  such  terms  of  peace  as 
ihey  should  dictate.  At  the  time  she  was  betrayed 
into  the  h;inds  of  Captain  Argal,  she  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  chief  of  Potomack,  whose 
name  was  Japazaws,  a  particular  friend  of  the  En- 
ulish,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of  Captain  Smith. 
Whether  she  had  taken  up  her  residence  here,  or 
whether  she  was  here  oidy  upon  a  visit,  we  are  not 
informed.  But  some  have  conjectured,  that  she  re- 
tired here  soon  after  Smith's  departure,  that  she 
might  not  witness  the  frequent  murders  of  the  ill- 
governed  English,  at  Jamestown.  Captain  Argal 
was  in  the  Potomack  river,  for  the  purpose  of  trade, 
with  his  ship,  when  he  learned  that  Pocahontas  was 
in  lh(!  neiglil)ourhood.  Whether  Japazaws  had  ac- 
quired his  treachery  from  his  intercourse  with  the 
English,  or  whether  it  were  natural  to  his  disposi- 
tion, we  will  not  undertake  to  decide  here  ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  he  was  ready  to  practise  it,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Argal  :  and  for  a  copper  kettle  for  him- 
self, and  a  few  toys  for  his  squaw,  he  enticed  the 
innocent  girl  on  board  Argal'.?  ship,  and  betrayed  her 
into  his  hands.  It  was  effected,  however,  without 
compulsion,  by  the  aid  of  his  squaw.  The  captain 
had  previously  promised  that  no  hurt  should  befall 
her,  and  that  she  shoidd  be  treated  with  all  tender- 
ness. This  circumstance  should  go  as  far  as  it  may 
to  excuse  Japazaws.  The  plot  to  get  her  on  board 
was  well  contrived.  Knowing  that  she  had  no  curi- 
osity to  see  a  ship,  having  before  seen  many,  Japa- 
zaws's  wife  pretended  great  anxiety  to  see  one,  but 
would  not  go  on  board  unless  Pocahontas  would  ac- 
company her.  To  this  she  consented,  but  with 
some  hesitation.  The  attention  with  which  they 
were  received  on  board  soon  dissipated  all  fears,  and 
Pocahontas  soon  strayed  from  her  betrayers  into  the 
gun-room.  The  captain,  watching  his  opportunity, 
told  her  she  was  a  prisoner.  When  her  confine- 
ment was  known  to  Japazaws  and  his  wife,  they 
feigned  more  lamentation  than  she  did,  to  keep  her 
in  ignorance  of  the  plot ;  and,  after  receiving  the 
price  of  their  perfidy,  were  sent  ashore,  and  Argal, 
with  his  pearl  of  great  price  sailed  for  Jamestown. 
On  being  informed  of  the  reason  why  she  was  thus 
captivated,  her  grief,  by  degrees  subsided 

The  first  step  of  the  English,  was  to  inform  Pow- 
hatan of  the  captivity  of  his  daughter,  and  to  de- 
mand of  him  their  men,  guns  and  tools,  which  he 
and  his  people  had,  from  time  to  time,  taken  and 
stolen  from  them.  This  unexpected  news  threw 
the  old,  stern,  calculating  chief  into  a  great  dilem- 
ma, and  what  course  to  take  he  knew  not;  hence  it 
was  three  months  before  he  returned  any  answer. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  by  the  advice  of  his  council, 
he  sent  back  seven  Englishmen,  with  each  a  gun 
which  had  been  spoiled,  and  this  answer :  that 
when  they  should  return  his  daughter,  he  would 
make  full  satisfaction,  and  give  them  five  hundred 
bushels  of  corn,  and  be  their  friend  for  ever  ;  that  he 
had  no  more  guns  to  return,  the  rest  being  lost. 
They  sent  him  word,  that  they  would  not  restore 
her,  until  he  had  complied  with  their  demand  ;  and 
that,  as  for  the  guns,  they  did  not  believe  they  were 
lost.  Seeing  the  determination  of  the  English,  or 
his  inability  to  satisfy  them,  was,  we  apprehend, 
the  reason  why  they  "  heard  no  more  from  him  for  a 
long  time  after." 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1613,  Sir  Thomas  Dale 


took  Pocahontas,  and  went,  with  a  ship,  up  Pow- 
hatan's river  to  Werowoconioco,  the  residence  of 
her  father,  in  hopes  to  effect  an  exchange,  and 
bring  about  a  peace.  Powhatan  was  not  at  home, 
and  they  met  with  nothing  but  bravadoes,  and  a  dis- 
position to  fight,  from  all  the  Indians  they  saw.  Af- 
ter burning  many  of  their  habitations,  and  giving 
out  threats,  some  of  the  Indians  came  and  made 
peace,  as  they  called  it,  which  opened  the  way  for 
two  of  Pocahontas's  brothers  to  conic  on  board  the 
ship.  Their  joy  at  seeing  their  sister  may  be  im- 
agined. 

A  particular  friendship  had  some  time  existed  be- 
tween Pocahontas  and  a  worthy  young  Englishman, 
by  the  name  of  John  Rolfe  ;  which,  at  length,  growing 
into  a  sincere  attachment,  and  being  mutual  between 
them,  he  made  known  his  desire  to  take  her  for  his 
companion.  This  being  highly  approved  of  by  Sit 
Thomas  Dale,  and  other  gentlemen  of  high  standing 
and  authority,  a  consummation  was  soon  agreed  up- 
on. Aciiuainting  her  brothers  with  her  determina-  ■ 
tion,  it  soon  came  to  the  knowledge  of  her  father  al- 
so ;  who,  as  highly  approving  of  it  as  the  English, 
immediately  sent  Opachisco,  her  uncle,  and  two  of 
his  sons,  to  witness  the  performance,  and  to  act  as 
her  servants  upon  the  occasion  :  and,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  1613,  the  marriage  was  solemnized 
according  to  appointment.  Powhatan  was  now 
their  friend  in  reality;  and  a  friendly  intercourse 
commenced,  which  was  continued,  without  much 
interruption,  until  his  death. 

Pocahontas  lived  happily  with  her  husband,  and 
became  a  believer  in  the  English  religion,  and  ex- 
pressed no  desire  to  live  again  among  those  of  her 
own  nation.  When  Sir  Thomas  Dale  returned  to 
England,  in  1616,  Pocahontas  accompanied  him, 
with  her  husband,  and  several  other  young  natives. 
They  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  twelfth  of  June 
of  that  year.  She  met  with  much  attention  in  that 
country,  being  taken  to  court  by  the  Lord  and  Lady 
Delaware,  and  others  of  distinction.  She,  was,  at 
this  time,  called  the  Lady  Rebecca.  Her  meeting 
with  Captain  Smith  was  atfeciing ;  more  especially 
as  she  thought  herself,  and  very-  justly,  no  doubt,  too 
slightly  noticed  by  him,  which  caused  her  much 
grief.  Owing  to  the  barbarous  nonsense  of  the  limes. 
Smith  did  not  wish  her  to  call  him  father,  being  afraid 
of  giving  ofTence  to  royalty,  by  assuming  to  he  father 
of  a  king's  daughter.  Yet  he  did  not  intend  any 
cause  of  oflence,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  make 
her  happy.  At  their  first  interview,  after  remaining 
silent  some  time,  she  said  to  him  :  "  You  promised 
my  father,  that  what  was  yours  should  be  his  ;  and 
that  you  anil  he  would  be  all  one.  Being  a  stranger 
in  our  country,  you  called  Powhatan  father  ;  and  I 
for  the  same  reason,  will  now  call  you  so.  You 
wer<^  not  afraid  to  come  into  my  father's  country, 
and  strike  fear  into  every  body  but  myself;  and  are 
you  here  afraid  to  let  me  call  you  father  ?  I  tell 
vou,  then,  1  will  call  you  father,  and  you  shall  call 
me  child  ;  and  so  1  will  for  ever  be  of  your  kindred 
and  country.  They  always  told  us  that  you  were 
dead,  and  I  knew  not  otherwise,  till  I  came  to  Plym- 
outh. But  Powhatan  commanded  Tomocino  to  seek 
yon  out,  and  know  the  truth,  because  your  country- 
men are  much  given  to  lying." 

"The  useful  and  worthy  young  Pocahontas,  being 
about  to  embark  for  her  native  country,  in  the  begin  ■ 
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iiing  of  the  year  1617,  fell  sick  at  Gravesend,  and 
died  ;  having  attained  only  the  age  of  22  years.  She 
left  one  son,  whose  name  was  Thomas  Rolfe,  very 
young ;  and  whom  .Sir  Lewis  Steuklev,  of  Plymouth, 
desired  to  be  left  with  him,  that  he  might  direct  his 
education.  But,  from  the  unnianh'  part  this  gentle- 
man took  against  the  unfortunate  Raleigh,  he  was 
brought  into  such  merited  disrepute,  that  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  turn  all  his  attention  to  his  own 
preservation  ;  and  the  son  of  Poculiontas  was  taken 
to  London,  and  there  educated  bv  his  uncle,  Mr 
Henry  Rolfe.  He  afterward  came  to  America,  to 
the  native  country  of  his  mother,  where  he  became 
a  gentleman  of  great  distinction,  and  possessed  an 
ample  fortune.  He  left  an  onlv  daughter,  who  mar- 
ried Colonel  Robert  Boiling,  and  died,  leaving  an  on- 
ly son.  Major  John  Boiling,  who  was  the  father  of 
Colonel  John  Boiling,  and  several  daughters  ;  one 
of  whom  married  Colonel  Richard  Randolph,  from 
whom  are  descended  those  bearing  that  name  in 
Virginia,  at  this  day." 
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CHARLES   CARROLL. 

Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  was  bom  on  the 
twentieth  of  September,  1737,  at  Annapolis,  in  the 
state  of  ^Maryland.  He  descended  from  a  highly 
respectable  Irish  family,  who  had  emigrated  to  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  were 
distinguished  as  patriots  in  the  troubles  of  the  colony, 
which  soon  after  that  period  sprung  up.  For  a 
while,  the  Catholicks  were  persecuted,  and  deprived 
of  the  right  of  suffrage ;  but,  by  a  manly  resistance 
to  tyranny,  they  were  restored  to  the  privileges 
granted  to  them  by  charter. 

At  a  very  early  age  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carroll- 
ton,  was  sent  to  St.  Oraers,  to  be  educated  ;  from 
thence,  after  a  short  time,  he  was  removed  to  Rheims, 
to  the  college  of  Louis  Le  Giand  ;  and  from  thence 


to  one  of  the  best  institutions  in  France  for  the  study 
of  civil  law.  After  becoming  well  versed  in  this 
science,  more  calculated  than  any  other  to  expand 
the  mind  for  the  reception  and  discussion  of  great 
political  truths,  he  passed  over  to  London,  and  com- 
menced his  term  at  the  Temple  for  the  study  of  com- 
mon law.  This  study  sharpens  the  wits,  and  opens 
the  great  fountain  of  Anglo  Saxon  liberty  to  the  pa- 
tient investigator  of  English  history.  After  finishing 
his  studies  and  his  travels,  he  returned  to  his  native 
land  at  the  ripe  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  was  hailed 
by  the  best  judges  as  a  well-read  scholar  and  an  ac- 
complished gentleman.  Foreign  courts  had  not 
damped  his  love  of  liberty.  At  this  period  the  dis- 
cussions with  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies, 
upon  great  points  of  national  law,  had  commenced, 
and  soon  were  carried  on  with  great  warmth  and 
pertinacity  by  both  parties.  Mr.  Carroll  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment,  but  took  side  with  the  lovers 
of  liberty.  He  wielded  a  ready  pen,  and  it  was 
soon  engaged  in  the  glorious  cause.  Like  others, 
he  for  some  time  did  not  wish  to  be  known  ;  but  his 
writings  were  so  satisfactory  to  his  countrymen,  that 
his  secret  could  not  long  be  kept.  Some  of  his  po- 
litical antagonists  were  among  the  first  men  in  Mary- 
land. He  foresaw  that  an  appeal  must  be  made  to 
arms,  and  he  boldly  advanced  his  sentiments  on  this 
head,  and  recommended  due  preparations  for  such 
an  event.  At  this  time  but  few  voices  had  been 
raised  to  this  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Early  in 
1776,  he  was  sent  as  one  of  a  commission  to  Cana- 
da, to  induce  the  people  of  that  province  to  join  us 
in  opposing  the  mother  country.  The  disasters 
which  had  previously  befallen  our  arms  in  that  quar- 
ter rendered  the  mission  ineffectual.  Mr.  Carroll 
returned  in  June,  1776,  and  instantly  repaired  to  the 
convention  of  Maryland,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber; and  there,  urging  them  to  withdraw  the  instruc- 
tions that  body  had  given  their  delegates  in  congress, 
not  to  vote  for  independence,  at  length  found  his  ex- 
ertions crowned  with  success.  Mr.  Carroll  was 
now  appointed  a  delegate  to  congress,  and,  with  his 
colleagues,  was  free  to  act  upon  the  great  question 
as  they  pleased. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  July,  he  presented  his  creden- 
tials to  the  continental  congress  at  Philadelphia,  and 
on  the  second  day  of  August  following,  subscribed  his 
name  to  the  immortal  instrument.  He  was  consider- 
ed now  as  the  most  fearless  man  of  the  age ;  for  he 
had  more  to  risk,  in  point  of  property,  than  any  other 
man  in  the  whole  community,  Hancock  not  except- 
ed. On  the  first  day  he  entered  congress  he  was 
appointed  to  the  board  of  war,  of  which  he  was  an 
efficient  member. 

During  the  whole  of  the  perilous  conflict  he  bore 
his  part  with  unabated  ardour,  often  being  at  the  same 
time  a  member  of  the  convention  of  his  native  state 
and  a  member  of  congress  ;  a  double  duty,  which 
required  great  energy  and  industry  to  perform  ;  but, 
so  ably  did  he  discharge  his  duties,  that  both  bodies 
were  satisfied  with  his  attention  to  each.  In  1778, 
he  left  congress,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  coun- 
cils oi'  his  native  state,  but  always  with  an  eye  to 
the  great  interests  of  the  nation. 

When  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  went 
into  operation,  Mr.  Carroll  was  elected  a  senator 
from  Maryland,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  citv  of  New 
York,  at  the  organization  of  the  go'Bemment  on  me 
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thirtieth  of  April,  1789.  He  was  elected  a  second 
time  to  this  situation. 

He  was  never  an  office-seeker,  nor  ever  from 
caution  or  timidity  flinched  from  any  honest  respon- 
sibility, in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  republick. 

In  the  year  1801,  he  quitted  pubiicklife,  as  far  as 
such  a  man  could  do  so.  He  had  now  reached  his 
grand  cliraacterick,  and  was  willing  and  desirous 
that  younger  men  should  take  the  field  of  politicks, 
hardly  dreaming  then  that  he  was  to  enjoy  another 
age  of  man,  in  the  fulness  of  intellectual  vigour. 
The  last  thirty  years  of  his  Ufe  passed  away  in 
serenity  and  happiness,  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  man.  He  enjoyed,  as  it  were,  an  Indian 
summer  of  existence,  a  tranquil  and  lovely  period, 
when  the  leaves  of  the  forest  are  richly  variegated, 
but  not  yet  seared ;  when  the  parent-bird  and  the 
spring  nestling  are  of  the  same  flock,  and  move  on 
equal  wing  ;  when  the  day  of  increase  and  the  day  of 
the  necessity  of  provision  are  gone ;  when  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  are  abundant,  and  the  lakes  of  the  woods  are 
as  smooth  and  joyous  as  if  reflecting  the  bowers  of 
Eden.  Such  an  Indian  summer  this  patriot  enjoy- 
ed ;  his  life  was  thrice,  yea,  four  times  blessed ; 
blessed  in  his  birth  and  education,  in  his  health,  in 
his  basket,  and  in  his  store  ;  blessed  in  his  numer- 
ous and  honourable  progeny,  which  extend  to  sev- 
eral generations  ;  blessed  in  the  protracted  measure 
of  his  days,  in  which  were  crowded  the  events  of 
many  centuries  ;  and  blessed  in  the  wonderful  pros- 
perity of  his  country,  whose  population  has  since 
ills  birth  increased  from  nine  hundred  thousand  souls 
to  more  than  twelve  millions,  enjoying  the  blessings 
of  freemen.  It  is,  perhaps,  from  the  fact,  that  the 
world  think  it  quite  enough  for  one  mortal  that  he 
should  be  virtuous,  prosperous,  and  enjoy  a  green 
old  age,  that  an  analysis  of  his  intellectual  powers, 
or  a  description  of  his  rare  attainments,  has  seldom 
been  attempted ;  but  talents  and  attainments  he  had, 
that  made  him  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
business  men  of  the  momentous  period  in  which  he 


lived — a  period  when  that  which  the  head  conceived 
the  hand  was  ready  to  execute.  There  were  too 
few  at  that  time,  and  those  too  zealous,  to  make  the 
proper  division  of  labour.  The  senator  armed  for 
the  field,  and  the  soldier  met  with  the  Conscript 
Fathers. 

Mr.  Carroll  was  an  orator.  His  eloquence  was 
of  the  smooth,  gentle,  satisfactory  kind,  delighting 
all  and  convincing  many.  It  is  not  pretended  that, 
like  John  Adams,  he  came  down  upon  his  hearers 
as  with  the  thunderblast  from  Sinai,  raising  the  ta- 
bles of  independence  on  high,  and  threatening  in 
his  wrath  to  break  them  if  they  were  not  received 
by  the  people  ;  nor  that,  like  Dickenson,  he  exhaust- 
ed rhetorick  and  metaphysicks  to  gain  his  end,  and 
was  ibr  ever  striving  to  be  heard ;  but  Carroll  came 
to  his  subject  well-informed,  thoroughly  imbued  with 
Its  spirit ;  and  with  happy  conceptions  and  graceful 
delivery,  and  with  chaste  and  delicate  language,  he, 
without  violence,  conquered  the  understandings,  and 
led  captive  the  senses  of  his  hearers.  All  was  nat- 
ural, yet  sweet  and  polished  as  education  could 
make  it.  He  never  seemed  fatigued  with  his  la- 
bours, nor  faint  with  his  exertions.  His  blood  and 
judgment  were  so  well  commingled,  that  his  highest 
etibrts  were  as  easy  and  natural  as  if  he  had  been 
engaged  in  the  course  of  ordinary  duties.  This 
liappy  faculty  continued  with  the  patriarch  until  hif 
latest  days,  for  his  conversation  had  that  elegant  vi- 
vacity and  delicacy  that  characterized  the  sage  Nes- 
tor of  elder  times,  whose  words  fell  like  vernal 
snows  as  he  spake  to  the  people. 

His  serenity,  and  in  no  small  degree,  perhaps,  his 
longevity,  were  owing  to  the  permanency  of  his 
principles.  In  early  life  he  founded  his  political 
creed  on  the  rights  of  man,  and  reposing  his  faith  in 
the  religion  of  his  fathers,  he  felt  none  of  those  va- 
cillations and  changes  so  common  in  times  of  politi- 
cal or  religious  agitations.  Mr.  Carroll  died  near  the 
close  of  1832,  in  the  ninety-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
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THE    FAMILY    MEDICAL    LIBRARY: 

A    TREATISE    ON    THE 

PREVENTION     AND     CURE     OF     DISEASES 

By  Regimen  and  Simple  Medicines.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  the  addition  of  a  Vege- 
table Materia  J/eclica,  pointing  out  the  Virtues,  Preparations,  and  Doses  of  our  most  valuable  Native 
Medical  Plants,  and  an  Appendix,  illustrated  with 

ONE   HTTNDRED   ENGRAVINGS,    SIX  OP   VnaiCH  ARE   COLORED. 
BY    J.    G.    NORAVOOD,    M.D. 

The  Dliject  of  the  entire  work  is  to  give  the  History,  charac- 
teristic Syinptoins,  Progress  and  Terniiiiation  of  all  common 
Diseases  in  as  correct,  simple,  and  intelligible  terms  as  pos- 
sible, suited  to  tile  capacities  of  all  who  ought,  in  any  event,  to 
undertake  the  Treatment  of  a  Disease,  in  the  tennination  of 
which  luimaii  life  may  be  at  stake. 

The  treatment  pursued  by  the  generality  of  Practitioners, 
and  found  MOST  SUCCESSFUL,  particularly  in  the  DIS- 
EASES ENDEMIC  TO  THE  SOUTH  AND  WEST, 
has  been  detailed  with  much  minuteness  and  great  care. 

The  Family  Medical  Library,  it  is  believed,  has  given  more 
general  satisf\iction  than  any  book  of  the  kind  extant.  By  its 
simple  and  perspicuous  Directions, — its  List  of  Remedies,  and 
their  proper  Doses,  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence,  will  be 
enabled  to  treat  many  cases  of  illness  without  the  necessity  of 
calhng  in  a  physician.  We  have  been  informed  by  heads  of 
femihes,  who  have  it  in  their  houses,  that,  could  they  not  pro- 
cure auDther  Copy  of  the  Work,  ten  times  the  cost  could  not 


purchase  it — having  frequently  saved  more  than  that,  in  one 
year,  by  its  use. 

From  the  numerous  Testimonials  to  the  value  and  usefulness 
of  this  work,  from  intelligent  Physicians  and  persons  who 
have  had  it  in  use,  we  select  a  few. 

''  I  woidd  respectfully  recommend  this  work  to  all  my  friends 
and  acquaintances,  as  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  extant : 
it  should  be  in  every  family." 

"  We  feel  confident  in  saj-ing  that  such  a  work  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  family." 

'•  The  Family  Medical  Library  is  the  most  valuable  woik, 
because  it  is  recent,  and  because  it  is  western  ;  for  the  Dis- 
eases of  our  own  time  and  locality  demand  peculiar  Reme- 
dies." 

•'  The  Family  Medical  Library  cannot  but  prove  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  every  mtelligent  family  in  the  community,  and 
more  especially  to  those  for  whom  it  is  not  always  convenient 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  physician." 


GUIZOT'S    GIBBOJV. 

The  History  of  the  Deeline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  A  Ne7v  Edition 
revised  and  corrected  throughout,  preceded  by  a  Preface,  and  accompanied  by  Notes,  Critical  and  His 
torical,  relating  principally  to  the  Propagation  of  Christianity.  By  M.  F.  GUIZOT,  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  for  the  kingdom  of  France.  Tlie  Preface,  Notes,  and  Corrections,  translated  from 
the  French  expressly  for  this  Edition.  With  a  Notice  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Gibbon,  and  Wat- 
son's Reply  to  Gibbon.     In  2  Vols.,  Imp.  8vo.,  1073  pp. 


We  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  following  notice  of  | 
Gcizot's  Gibbon,  from  the  Committee  of  Selection,  to  the  I 
patrons  of  the  Historical  Family  Library  : — 

The  great  work  of  Gibbon  embraces  a  long  and  interesting 
period  of  History,  respecting  which  the  English  reader  has 
few  other  sources  of  information.  The  vast  amount  of  facts 
which  it  embodies,  and  their  skillful  exhibition,  will  always 
render  it  a  popular  woi.;. 

This  Edition,  with  ample  Corrections,  was  first  prepared  in 
Paris,  in  1812,  by  M.  Glizot,  who  has  since  so  highly  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  minister  of  state,  and  the  head  of  one 
of  the  political  parties  in  France. 

Though  this  is  a  work  of  such  acknowledged  importance 


and  merit,  it  has  never  yet  appeared  in  an  English  dress.  The 
Translation  of  Guizot's  Notes  and  Corrections,  by  a  person 
every  way  qualified  for  the  task,  has  greatly  enhanced  the 
value  of  a  work  which,  from  its  first  appearance,  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  standard  in  English  Historical  Literature. 

Rev.  C.  E.  STO  WE,  Prof.  Oriental  Literature,  Lane  Sent. 

Rev.  B.  P.  AYDELOTT,  President  Woodward  College. 

Rev.  S.  W.  LYND,  Pastor  Baptist  Church,  Cinciniiali. 

Rev.  WM.  H.  M'GUFFEY,  late  Presid't  Cincinnati  Coll 

Rev.  J.  BURT,  tate  Edifrrr  Presbyterian  Standard. 

Rev.  T.  L.  HAMLINE,  Bishop  Melh.  Episcopal  Church. 

Rev.  C.  ELLIOT,  Editor  Western  Christian  Advocate. 

Rev.  R.  H.  BISHOP,  kle  President  Miami  University. 

Hon.  J.  C.  WRIGHT,  Editor  Cincinnati  Gazette. 


L.IBRAMY  OF  AMERICA:sr  HISTORY! 

Containing  Selections  from  the  best  Authors  on  American  History,  Biography,  Travels,  Commerce,  Sta 
tistics,  Indians,  Revolutionary  Battles,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  One  Vol.,  Imperial  Octavo,  640  pp.  Illustrated 
with  more  than        p,^^     HUNDRED     ENGRAVINGS. 


The  great  amount  of  valuable  Historical  Information  con- 
tained in  this  volume,  and  the  hrge  number  of  fine  Engrav- 
ings illustrative  of  its  subjects,  renders  it  a  most  interesting 


and  useful  work  for  all  classes  of  readers,  and  especially  in 
families  where  there  are  children. 


UNIVERSAL    PICTORIAL    LIBRARY. 

Containing  valuable  papers  on  various  subjects,  comprising  Natural  History,  Natural  Sciences,  Agricul- 
ture, Rural  Economy,  Bioaraphy,  Fine  Arts,  the  Orientals,  Travels,  Geography,  Botany,  Miscellaneous 
Readings,  &c.,  &c.     One  Vol.,  Imperial  8vo.,  640  pp.     Illustrated  with  more  than 

FIVE      HUNDRED      ENGRAVINGS. 


This  work  contains  an  amount  and  variety  of  scientific  and 
literary  matter  not  to  be  found,  in  the  same  compass,  in  any 
other  work.  The  various  topics  which  it  comprises  are  treated 
in  •  Clear  and  simple  manner,  adapting  it  to  all  classes  of 


readers.  The  many  fine  Engravings  by  which  the  different 
subjects  are  illustrated,  increase  its  value,  rendering  it  at  the 
same  time  more  useful,  as  well  as  more  attractive  and  inter- 
esting. 


J.  A.   &  U.  P.  JAMES'S   PUBLICATIONS. 


HUGHES'S   DO:^IPHAN'S   EXPEDITION: 

Containing  an  account  of  the  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  Gen.  Kearney's  Expedition  to  California, 
Doniphan's  Campai^  against  ihe  Navajos;  his  unparalleled  march  upon  Chihuahua  and  Durango, 
and  the  operations  of  General  Price  at  Santa  Fe:  with  a  sketch  of  the  Life  of  Col.  Doniphan.  By 
JOHN  T.  HUGHES,  offhe  \.st  Ee^hnent  Missouri  Cavalry.  Embellished  with  Fine  STEEL 
PORTRAITS  OF  COL.  DONIJPHAN  AND  GEN.  PRICE,  a  new  Map,  Plans  of 
Battle  Fields,  and  a  number  of  fine  -wood  cuts. 


"  This  raarch,  with  its  battles,  its  perils,  its  dangers,  and  its 
privations,  is  unparalleled  in  this  or  any  other  country.  One 
thousand  men,  entering  the  enemy's  country,  and  marching 
through  it  for  fifteen  hundred  miles,  meeting  and  scattering  two 
armies,  like  the  leaves  of  autumn  before  a  northern  hlast,  looks 
more  like  it  belonged  to  tlie  regions  of  romance  than  sober  rc- 
aUty." — Judge  Bowlins  Address  to  ike  returned  SuldicrSf  at 
St.  Louis. 

*' History  has  but  few  such  expeditions  on  record." — Col. 
Benton. 

"  I  feel  confident  your  work  will  contain  every  thing  the  pub- 
lic desire,  and  your  friends  expect — not  only  a  faithful  and  cor- 
rect history  of  the  campaii^n — but  will  embody  a  great  and 
highly  valuable  fund  of  information,  to  be  olitained  from  no 
other  source,  in  regard  to  Northern  and  Central  Mexico.    •   •   • 

''  I  feel  assured  that  your  work  will  not  only  be  correct  and 
useful,  but  highly  interesting,  even  to  antiquarians,  as  it  con- 
tains a  description  of  many  tribes  of  Indians,  and  particularly 
of  the  Znnis,  who  are  doubtless  the  direct  descendant^;  of  the 
ancient  Aztecs." — Col.  Doniphan,  to  the  Author. 

Cor,.  Doniphan's  Expedition. — This  is  the  title  of  a  new 
historical  work,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Hughes,  a  member  of 
Col.  Doniphan's  mounted  Regiment  It  presents  the  public 
with  a  full,  faithful,  and  interesting  account  of  the  operations 
of  the  '•  Army  of  the  West."  The  author  of  this  work  ac- 
companied the  Expedition  to  New  Mexico,  was  at  the  capture 
of  ?^anta  Fe,  and  was  present  in  each  of  the  battles  subse- 
iiucntly  fought  by  the  regiment.  His  opportunities  for  acquir- 
ing inibrmiition,  both  in  regard  to  the  movement  of  the  troops 
and  the  geography  of  the  country,  were  ample ;  and  I  believe 
him  to  be  as  well  qualified  to  write  a  correct  history  of  that 
eventful  Expedition  as  any  other  individual. 

H.   H.  HUGHES, 
Capt.  Com'd'g  Comp'y  G,  \st  Reg.  Mn.  Vols. 

"  This  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  that 
has  lately  fallen  into  our  hands.  We  presume  it  is  a  fiiithful, 
as  it  certainlv  is  both  an  entertaining  and  instructive  narrative 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  campaigns  the  worhl  has  ever 
known.  »  *  «  »  Every  citizen  of  the  Republic  should 
possess  and  read  it.  It  is  a  piirt  of  the  history  of  the  times: 
— a  record  of  the  most  brilliant  event  of  the  age.     We,  who 


anxiously  sought  every  particle  of  intelligence,  during  the 
movements  of  the  httle  army,  of  its  progress,  find,  upon  the 
perusal  of  this  narrative,  that  we  bad  not  formed  an  adequate 
idea  of  its  toils,  its  privations,  the  vast  amount  it  accomplished, 
and  the  brilliant  deeds  it  performed.  We  have  heretofore  been 
astonished  at  its  great  success — but  we  close  this  volume  in 
amazement,  that  such  a  mere  handful  of  men  should  have  trav- 
ersed so  vast  an  extent  of  the  enemy's  country,  surrounded  by 
hostile  armies,  and  encompassed  by  perils  and  dangers — and 
yet  have  relumed  to  receive  the  welcome  plaudits  of  a  grateful 
people. 

**  We  say  to  all  who  would  be  entertained  and  instructed, 
peruse  this  work.  The  style  of  the  narrative  is  plain,  but  clear, 
and  harmonious.  There  is  no  straining  after  effect,  but  the  in 
cidents  follow  in  their  order,  and  are  related  in  a  manner  suffi- 
ciently impressive,  and  yet  with  commendable  brevity." — Ci'n- 
ci7inali  Knquirtr. 

"  *  *  *  *  In  a  military  point  of  view  the  account  of 
these  several  expeditions,  is  highly  interesting.  That  of  Col. 
Doniphan,  particularly,  is  truly  wonderful — whether  we  con- 
sider the  amount  and  character  of  his  force — numbering  less 
than  a  thousand  raw  Missouri  volunteers — the  character  of  the 
country  traversed — being  filled  with  hostile  Mexicans  and  In- 
dians, and  rendered  almost  impassable  by  precipitous  moun- 
tains, covered  with  snow,  and  immense  deserts  of  barren  sand, 
to  be  crossed  only  by  marches  of  several  days,  almost  without 
water  or  forage — his  men,  without  comfortable  clothing,  tf>lal- 
ly  without  pay,  and  but  scantily  supplied  with  food — marching 
several  tliousand  miles,  fighting  two  battles,  taking  possession 
of  a  large  city — and  all  in  less  than  twelve  months." — Cincin-' 
nuti  Herald. 

*' The  expedition  of  Col.  Doniphan  is  the  most  wonderful 
that  history  records.  It  puts  to  shame  the  boasted  deeds  of  an- 
cient times ;  and  the  history  which  records  it.  a  century  hence, 
will  be  deemed  fabulous,  so  strange  and  startling  are  the  events 
recorded." — Ohio  Statesman. 

"  It  treats  of  subjects  which  grow  in  interest  with  almost 
every  day's  intelligence  from  the  country  in  which  the  scenes 
are  laid.  The  author  was  an  eye  witness  of,  and  actor  in, 
many  of  the  scenes  which  the  book  describes,*' — Ohio  Slate 
Journal. 


CALIFORNIA; 

Its  History,  Population,  Climate,  Soil,  Productions,  and  Harbors.  By  Sir  George  Simpson. 
With  an  Account  of  the  Revolution  in  California,  and  Conquest  of  the  Country  by  the  United 
States.  By  John  T.  Hughes,  A.  B.,  Author  of  "Doniphan's  Expedition."  To  which  is  added 
the  latest  information    respecting    the   Cr  O  li  I>      IS  K  G  I  O  N  S  ,  including  Col. 

Mason's  Report,  and  other  Valuable  Documents  ;  and  a  Map,  showing  the  different  Overland  Routes, 

&c.,  &c.     Price,  with  Map,  35  Cents  ;  without  Map,  25  Cents. 

PRINTINGANDBINDING. 

Having  Power  Presses,  Embossing  Presses,  and  Machinery  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  kinds, 
n  our  Printing  Office  and  Bindery,  -with  facilities  for  obtaining  Paper  of  the  best  qualities  at  low  prices, 
we  are  enabled  to  oiler  inducements  that  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  wishing  editions  of  Book.s 
made,  and  Periodicals  and  Pamphlets  published,  either  for  quality  of  materials,  or  style  of  execution. 

AGEIVTS,  PEDDEiERS,  and  Others,  supplied  with  our  Books,  at  prices  that  cannot  fail  to  pay  them. 
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